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TO    "THE    ETHEREAL   RUSKIN,      ETC. 


TO  "THE   ETHEREAL  RUSKIN." 

There  lies  above  our  grosser  air 

A  region  of  blue  heaven  fair, 

Too  thin  a  feather's  wei.cjht  to  bear,  — 

And  there  to  souls  like  white  snow  driven 
From  earth's  rough  waves  a  rest  is  given, — 
A  harbour  locked  by  lands  of  heaven. 

Ah,  to  reach  to  it !     Only  one 
Of  men  I  know  l^eneath  the  sun 
Who  to  this  home  of  rest  has  won. 


All  shapes  of  beauty  he  can  see, 

All  hues  of  bright  divinity. 

Trust  him  !     He  cannot  lie  to  thee  ! 

For  though  betwixt  dull  earth  and  him 
Such  clouds  and  mists  deceptive  swim. 
That  to  his  eyes  life's  ways  look  dim ; 

Yet  when  on  high  he  lifts  his  gaze, 
He  sees  the  stars'  untroubled  ways, 
And  the  divine  of  endless  days. 


To  us  this  star  or  that  seems  bright, 
And  oft  some  headlong  meteor's  flight 
Holds  for  a  while  our  raptured  sight. 

But  he  discerns  each  noble  star  ; 

The  least  is  only  the  most  far, 

Whose  worlds,  may  be,  the  mightiest  are. 

He  marks  not  meteors  that  go  by. 
Fired  for  one  moment  as  they  fly  ; 
He  heeds  not,  knowing  they  must  die. 


How  should  he  care  what  men  may  say, 
Who  see  no  heaven  day  by  day. 
And  dream  not  of  his  hidden  way  ? 

He  cares  not,  though  they  call  him  mad. 
Yet  who  would  see  his  fellows  glad, 
From  sympathy  with  woe  is  sad. 

And  he  is  sad,  not  for  himself, 
But  for  the  inhuman  lust  of  pelf  ; 
All  knees  bowed  to  one  Baal,  —  Self. 


n"is  vain  to  preach,  and  no  men  know 
The  sweetness  'twere  with  him  to  go, 
Leaving  our  beaten  life  below. 

So  like  a  lovely  vine  he  stands, 
That  stretches  sympathetic  hands, 
To  cliAg  with  all  its  thousand  bands. 

Yet,  though,  because  no  prop  be  nigh, 
Its  yearning  tendrils  droop  and  die,  — 
It  stands,  for  it  is  stayed  on  high. 


AN    AUTHOR   WANTED. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Evening  Post : 
Can  any  of  your  readers  give  me  the  namft 
'  »>t  the  author  of  the  following  verses  ?     f  cur 
!  them  from  a  newspaper,  where  they  bore  as 

their  original  date  March  14,  1867  : 


IN   MEMORIAM. 

Farewell  !  since  never  more  for  thee 
The  sun  comes  up  our  eastern  skies. 

Less  bright  henceforth  shall  sunshine  be 
To  some  fond  hearts  and  saddened  eyes. 

There  are  who  for  thy  last,  long  sleep 
Shall  sleep  as  sweetly  nevermore  — 

Shall  weep  because  thou  canst  not  weep, 
And  grieve  that  all  thy  griefs  are  o'er. 

Sad  thrift  of  love  !  the  loving  breast 
On  which  the  aching  head  was  thrown, 

Gave  up  the  weary  head  to  rest. 
But  kept  the  aching  for  its  own. 

New  York,  May,  1875.  R.  J« 


Spectator. 


R.  L  O. 


UNGATHERED  LOVE. 

When  the  autumn  winds  go  wailing 

Through  branches  yellow  and  brown. 
When  the  grey  sad  light  is  failing. 

And  the  day  is  going  down,  — 
I  hear  the  desolate  evening  sing 
Of  a  Love  that  bloomed  in  the  early  spring, 
And  which  no  heart  had  for  gathering. 

I  and  my  lover  we  dwell  apart, 

We  twain  may  never  be  one  — 
We  shall  never  stand  heart  to  heart. 

Then  what  can  be  said  or  done. 
When  winds,  and  waters,  and  song-birds  sing 
Of  a  Love  that  bloomed  in  the  early  spring. 
And  which  no  heart  had  for  gathering  ? 

When  day  is  over  and  night  descends, 

And  dank  mists  circle  and  rise, 
I  fall  asleep,  and  slumber  befriends. 

For  I  dream  of  April  skies. 
But  I  wake  to  hear  the  silence  sing 
Of  a  Love  that  bloomed  in  the  early  spring, 
And  which  no  heart  had  for  gathering. 

When  the  dawn  comes  in  with  wind  and  rain, 

And  birds  awake  in  the  eaves. 
And  rain-drops  smite  the  window-pane. 

And  drench  the  eddying  leaves,  — 
I  hear  the  voice  of  the  daybreak  sing 
Of  a  love  that  bloomed  in  the  early  spring. 
And  which  no  heart  had  for  gathering. 

Philip  Bourke  Marston. 

Macmillan's  Magazine. 


MORAL    ESTIMATE    OF   ALEXANDER   THE   GREAT. 


From  Eraser's  Magazine. 

MORAL  ESTIMATE  OF   ALEXANDER  THE 
GREAT. 

BY  F.   W.   NEWMAN. 

Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere  opens  his  pref- 
ace to  "Alexander  the  Great,  a  Dramatic 
Poem,"  by  informing  us  that  in  the  last 
century  it  was  thought  philosophical  to 
sneer  at  "  the  Macedonian  madman," 
and  moral  to  declaim  against  him  as  a 
bandit.  The  ancients,  he  says,  made  no 
such  mistake.  He  proceeds  to  pane- 
gyrize Alexander  as  uniting  the  highest 
military  genius  with  a  statesmanship  in- 
stinctive and  unerring.     His  intellect,  he 


of  operation  ;  he  was  also  destitute  of 
storehouses  and  stores  for  feeding  his 
troops,  and  of  gold  or  silver  to  purchase 
food  and  remunerate  their  services. 
The  Romans,  who  methodized  war,  ac- 
counted money  to  be  its  sinews  {pecuniam 
nervos  belli) ;  but  all  agree  that  Alex- 
ander entered  upon  war  against  the  opu- 
lent Persian  monarchy  with  resources  of 
money  and  stores  of  provisions  utterly 
inadequate,  so  that  nothin;^  but  instant 
and  continuous  success  could  save  him 
from  ruin.  But,  says  Plutarch  gaily, 
though  his  resources  were  so  small  and 
narrow,  he  gave  away  his  Macedonian 
possessions     freely    to    his    comrades  ; 


tells  us,  was  at  once   vast   and   minute.  \  houses  to  one,  a  field  to  another,  a  village 
His   aim  was   to   consolidate    the  whole  j  to  a  third,  harbour-dues  to  a  fourth  ;  and 


world  into  a  single  empire,  redeemed 
from  barbarism  and  irradiated  with 
Greek  science  and  art  ;  an  empire  such 
that  its  citizens, />w//  the  mouths  of  the 
Ganges  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules^  should 
be  qualified  to  learn  from  Plato  and  to 
take  delight  in  Sophocles.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  quote  further  from  Mr. 
Aubrey  de  Vere.  The  above  sufficiently 
shows  what  a  picture  he  aims  to  hold  up 
for  our  admiration,  what  impressions  he 
desires  his  drama  to  leave  on  the  minds 
of  readers.  In  this  article  it  is  not  pur- 
posed to  discuss  its  poetical  merits, 
which  must  be  left  to  another  pen  and 
time,  but  to  enter  into  the  historical 
questions  whether  Alexander  the  Great 
was  a  beneficent  or  a  malignant  star  to 
Greece  and  to  mankind,  and  what  senti- 
ments are  just  concerning  him.  But  it 
may  concisely  be  said  at  once  that  the 
present  writer  is  intensely  opposed  to 
Mr.  de  Vere's  avowed  judgment. 

No  one  ever  has  grudged,  and  no  one 
will  ever  grudge,  praise  to  Alexander  for 
military  talent ;  but  the  talent  was  not 
that  of  a  scientific  general  who  plans  a 
campaign,  as  a  Von  Moltke  or  even  a 
Napoleon  ;  it  was  only  that  of  a  quick- 
eyed  Garibaldi  or  Condd.  Generalship 
of  the  highest  modern  type  was  then  im- 
possible, for  the  plain  reason  that  maps 
did  not  exist,  and  the  roads  which  Alex- 
ander traversed  were  in  every  instance 
unknown  to  him.  Not  only  was  he  with- 
out the  means  of  forming  previous  plans 


when  some  one  asked, 
you  leave  for  yourself.?"  he  replied, 
'■''  Hopes ! ''"'  This  was  very  spirited,  no 
doubt.  In  the  midst  of  a  martial  people, 
and  from  a  prince  barely  of  age,  it  may 
be  thought  very  amiable  ;  but  with  Gre- 
cian statesmen  and  philosophers  the  delu- 
siveness of  hope  was  a  frequent  topic. 
Nothing  is  plainer  than  that  from  the  be- 
ginning Alexander  was  a  gambler  play- 
ing "double  or  quits,"  and  that  causes 
over  which  he  had  no  control,  and  knew 
he  had  none,  might  at  any  moment  have 
involved  him  in  sudden  overthrow.  The 
unexpected  death  of  Memnon  as  much  as 
anything  (says  Arrian)  ruined  Darius's 
fortunes.  No  doubt  it  was  just  to  count 
on  the  great  superiority  of  Greek  armcur, 
Greek  discipline,  and  Macedonian  mili- 
tary tactics  ;  also  on  the  feebleness  en- 
tailed on  Persia  by  royal  luxury  and  half- 
independent  satraps.  The  successes  of 
Xenophon  and  of  Agesilaus  had  long 
familiarized  the  Greeks  to  the  belief  that 
a  moderate  Greek  army  was  superior  to  a 
Persian  host.  Experienced  Greek  gen- 
erals did  not  esteem  the  invasion  of 
Persia  to  be  a  wild  expedition  ;  the  con- 
gress of  Greece,  from  which  only  the 
Spartans  were  conspicuously  absent,  de- 
liberately sanctioned  it.  No  one  could 
foresee  such  a  commencement  as  was  the 
battle  of  the  Granicus  ;  every  one  in  the 
retrospect  judged  Alexander's  conduct 
rash  in  the  extreme.  That  it  succeeded 
we  know,  but  Mr.  dc  Vere  has  not  said  a 
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word   to   produce   conviction   that 
conduct  is  that  of  a  wise  general. 

The  Persian  satraps  had  assembled  a 
force,  powerful  in  cavalry,  but  in  infantry 
very  inferior  to  the  Greeks,  to  prevent 
his  crossing  of  this  river,  which,  by  the 
uncertainty  of  the  bottom  and  steepness  of 
the  banks,  was  in  itself  formidable  enough. 
The  day  was  far  gone,  and  Parmenio  urged 
that  the  enemy  would  not  dare  to  pass 
the  night  in  proximity  to  Grecian  infan- 
try so  superior.  (Persian  cavalry  always 
dreaded  a  night  attack,  and  systemati- 
cally, according  to  Xenophon,  passed  the 
night  some  twelve  miles  distant  from  an 
enemy.)  Hence  the  Greeks  would  be 
able  to  cross  by  night  without  opposition. 
The  young  king  replied  that,  after  cross- 
ing the  Hellespont,  it  was  disgraceful  to 
be  afraid  of  the  little  Granicus ;  and 
presently  plunged  into  the  stream,  bid- 
ding his  thirteen  squadrons  of  cavalry  to 
follow.  The  violence  and  depth  of  the 
water,  the  rugged  banks,  and  the  enemy 
awaiting  him,  rather  incited  than  ap- 
palled Alexander.  It  seemed,  says  Plu- 
tarch, to  be  a  strategy  of  despair,  not  of 
wisdom,  and  indeed  to  be  the  deed  of  a 
maniac.  But  the  young  king  was  certain 
of  one  thing  —  that  wherever  he  led,  his 
Macedonians  would  follow ;  and  this 
fact  was  the  impetus  to  all  his  military 
conduct.  The  Macedonians,  from  their 
long  spears  had  advantage  in  close  com- 
bat over  the  Persians  who  fought  with 
swords  ;  but  darts  and  arrows  from  above 
were  severely  felt  while  they  were  in 
the  river.  Struggling  up  with  difficulty 
through  the  mud,  they  could  not  keep 
any  ranks  and  lines  of  battle,  and  the 
opposite  squadrons  became  mixed,  horse 
pushing  against  horse.  The  single 
helmet  displayed  Alexander  to  the  enemy, 
aad  three  eminent  Persians  hurried  into 
personal  conflict  with  him.  According 
to  Arrian,  Alexander  slew  the  first,  re- 
ceived from  the  second  a  blow  of  the 
sword  which  cut  off  the  crest  of  his 
helmet ;  nevertheless  him  too  he  slew 
with  the  Macedonian  pike.  The  third 
would  undoubtedly  have  killed  Alex- 
ander had  he  not  himself  first  been 
pierced  through  the  body  by  the  Mace- 
doniaa  Cleitus. 
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Not  unlike  was  the  conduct  of  the 
younger  Cyrus  in  the  battle  of  Cunaxa, 
as  narrated  by  Xenophon  ;  but  Cyrus 
egregiously  miscalculated  in  expecting 
his  mercenary,  the  Spartan  Clearchus,  to 
obey  orders.  Cyrus  impetuously  rushed 
against  the  Persian  king's  body-guard, 
commanding  Clearchus  to  support  him. 
But  Clearchus  thought  this  a  rash  pro- 
cedure, disobeyed,  and  allowed  Cyrus  to 
be  surrounded  and  killed  ;  thus  sactific- 
ing  the  whole  object  of  the  expedition, 
and  exposing  all  the  Greek  troops  to 
difficulties  so  severe  that  their  ultimate 
escape  appeared  miraculous.  Alexan- 
der's troops  and  Alexander's  generals 
were  of  different  mettle  ;  on  that  he 
counted,  and  was  never  deceived.  Fear- 
less exposure  of  his  own  person  was  his 
mode  of  inciting  them  ;  but  they  quite 
understood  the  error  and  the  mischief  of 
such  conduct.  Even  after  the  final  over- 
throw of  Darius,  if  Alexander  had  been 
slain  in  battle  no  one  could  measure  the 
calamity  which  ^such  an  event  might  en- 
tail. Nevertheless  he  retained  this  habit 
of  acting  the  part  of  soldier  as  well  as 
of  general,  being  many  times  severely 
wounded  with  swords,  darts,  arrows,  and 
stones,  until  he  narrowly  escaped  with 
life  in  his  Indian  campaign.  Arrian  gives 
the  account  in  great  detail.  The  wall 
was  difficult  to  ascend.  The  king 
thought  his  soldiers  deficient  in  spirit, 
seized  a  ladder,  and  himself  climbed  to 
the  top.  Alarm  for  his  exposure  made 
so  many  hurry  tumultuously  that  their 
weight  iDroke  the  ladders.  Finding  him- 
self alone  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  he  leaped 
down  on  the  other  side,  and,  in  spite  of 
prodigies  of  valour,  received  a  very  dan- 
gerous arrow-wound  in  the  breast.  The 
Macedonians  poured  in  after  him  just  in 
time  to  save  his  life,  which  for  days  after 
was  accounted  doubtful.  His  friends 
severely  reproached  him  for  an  impru- 
dence which  might  have  been  the  ruin  of 
them  all ;  and  (says  Arrian)  he  was  great- 
ly vexed,  because  he  knew  that  their  re- 
proaches were  just ;  but  as  other  men 
are  overcome  by  other  vices,  so  was  he 
by  this  impetus  to  fight.  This  being  his 
habit,  surely  no  more  words  are  needed 
I  to  show  the  character  of  his  generalship. 
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Speed  of  movement,  urgency  in  pursuit, 
were  his  two  marked  peculiarities  ;  but 
to  these  he  added  a  marvellous  quickness 
to  perceive  at  the  moment  whatever  the 
moment  admitted.  On  this  account  he 
will  ever  be  named  among  the  greatest 
generals  of  antiquity,  although  he  was 
never  matched  against  troops   at  all  to 


these  agencies  come  forth  whenever  they 
are  wanted.  It  is  quite  unexplained  how 
in  his  rapid  marches  through  mountain- 
ous countries  (as  Caubul)  he  could  carry 
with  him  huge  machines  that  rained 
arrows  on  an  enemy  from  a  distance 
farther  than  a  human  arm  could  send 
them.     The  speed  with    which    his    en- 


compare  to  his  own,  nor  against  any  ex-jgineers   make  bridges    to    cross    rivers, 

even  the  great    river    Indus,   takes  one 


perienced  leader. 

Without  for  a  moment  undervaluing 
his  high  military  qualities,  we  must  not 
put  out  of  sight  the  pre-eminent  army 
which  his  able  father  had  bequeathed  to 
him.  The  western  world  had  never  be- 
fore seen  such  an  organization.  A  reader 
of  Greek  accustomed  to  Thucydides, 
Xenophon,  and  Demosthenes  finds  it 
hard  to  translate  the  new  Greek  phrases 
made  necessary  in  King  Philip's  army. 
The  elaborateness  of  modern  times  seems 
to  come  upon  us  suddenly.  We  find 
Guards,  Horse-Guards,  Foot-Guards,  the 
King's  own  Body-Guard,  the  Vanguard, 
the  King's  Horse,  the  Cavalry,  Equestrian 
Tetrarchies,  the  Agema  (which  may  seem 
to  be  the  Gros^  whether  of  an  army  or  of 
each  brigade),  the  Horse  Darters,  the 
Lancers,  the  Horse  Archers,  the  Archers, 
the  Forerunners  (or  Scouts  ?),  besides  all 
the  Infantry  common  in  Greece  ;  and  an 
apparatus  for  sieges,  such  as  the  old 
Assyrians  and  Egyptians  display  to  us  in 
sculpture  and  painting.  The  history  of 
the  transmission  of  this  art  is  curious. 
We  have  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
the  Persians  ever  used  its  higher  mech- 
anism, but  the  Plicenicians  carried  the 
knowledge  of  it  to  Carthage.  The  Cartha- 
ginians practised  it  elaborately  in  some 
of  their  Sicilian  wars,  and  from  them 
Dionysius  of  Syracuse  learned  it.  Philip 
II.  of  Macedon  is  said  to  have  imported 
it  into  Greece  from  Dionysius  ;  but  his 
temperament  was  adverse  to  the  use  of 
force  where  bribery  could  effect  his  ob- 
ject. To  him  is  imputed  the  saying,  that 
he  deemed  no  fortress  to  be  impreg- 
nable if  an  ass  laden  with  gold  could 
climb  up  to  the  gate.  He  must  have  in- 
corporated with  his  army  sappers  and 
miners,  and  men  furnished  with  engines 
and  ladders,  skilled  also  in  ex  tempore 
construction  ;  for  in  his  son's  campaigns 


quite  by  surprise.  Long  skill  and  train- 
ing is  here  presupposed.  Under  Alex- 
ander's successors  the  engines  of  siege 
attain  a  magnitude  and  importance  previ- 
ously unparalleled.  Philip  disciplined 
every  class  of  troops  to  its  own  work, 
and  from  Thrace  and  Thessaly  had  men 
and  horses  beyond  any  previous  Greek 
potentate.  Greece  had  been  accustomed 
to  admire  Spartan  discipline  ;  but  Spar- 
tan troops  were  nearly  all  of  one  kind, 
heavy  infantry.  They  had  scarcely  any 
cavalry,  and,  with  all  their  solid  armour, 
were  unable  to  stand  against  arrows,  or 
even  against  slingers  and  darters.  Be- 
fore walls  or  ditches  they  were  helpless. 
Yet  Agesilaus  had  not  found  the  Per- 
sians formidable.  He  never  encountered 
such  clouds  of  arrows  as  Mardonius 
showered  on  the  Spartans  at  Platasa ; 
hence  in  general  the  Greeks  feared  Greek 
mercenaries  fighting  on  the  side  of  Per- 
sia far  more  than  they  feared  Persians. 
Every  Macedonian  captain  knew  so  well 
the  superiority  of  a  Macedonian  army, 
that  they  counted  on  victory  if  only  they 
could  meet  the  foe  in  the  field,  whether  a 
Philip,  a  Parmenio,  or  an  Antipater  was 
to  be  the  general.  This  must  be  remem- 
bered in  estimating  Alexander's  vic- 
tories. 

Plutarch,  desirous  of  exalting  Alexan- 
der, makes  much  of  his  boyish  utter- 
ances, among  which  is  one  of  jealousy 
against  his  father  for  too  great  success. 
"Why,  boys,"  said  he,  "my  father  will 
leave  me  nothing  to  conquer."  Every- 
thing which  is  told  of  him  by  his  panegry- 
ists  points  to  the  same  intense  egotism. 
To  be  a  conqueror  greater  than  his  father, 
and  to  be  a  fighter  equal  to  Achilles,  and 
if  possible  to  be  celebrated  by  a  poet  as 
noble  as  Homer,  was  his  ardent  and  con- 
stant aspiration.     Alexander  himself  told 
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Darius  plainly  what  were  his  motives  for 
persevering  in  hostility.  At  least  Arrian 
(who  follows  the  accounts  of  Ptolemy, 
son  of  Lagus,  and  Aristobulus,  one  of 
Alexander's  commanders)  professes  to 
have  before  him  the  actual  despatch.* 
After  the  battle  of  Issus,  in  which  Da- 
rius's  queen  and  young  son  and  mother 
and  other  ladies  had  been  captured,  Da- 
rius wrote  to  ask  Alexander  that  he 
would  restore  them,  and  accept  from 
h\m  friendship  and  alliance;  for  which 
he  offered  full  pledges,  and  begged  for 
the  same  in  turn.  Alexander  had  treated 
the  captive  ladies  with  ostentatious  hon- 
our ;  therefore  a  mild  reply  might  have 
been  hoped.  Instead  of  this,  from  begin- 
ning to  end  the  letter  breathes  reproach 
and  defiance.  In  conclusion  it  says : 
*'  Since  I  have  defeated,  first  thy  gen- 
erals and  satraps,  and  next  thee  and  the 
forces  with  thee  ;  since  I  hold  the  coun- 
try, and  have  now  in  my  army  numbers 
of  those  who  fought  on  thy  side,  come  to 
me  as  to  him  who  is  lord  of  all  Asia  ;  then 
thou  shalt  receive  back  thy  mother,  thy 
wife  and  children,  and  much  beside,  what- 
ever thou  canst  persuade  me  by  asking  for 
it.  But  in  future  do  not  send  to  me  as 
thine  equal,  but  as  the  lord  of  all  that  is 
thine;  else  I  shall  regard  thee  as  injuri- 
ous." Such  a  repulse  of  friendly  over- 
tures, when  Alexander  had  attained  far 
more  than  any  Greek  hoped  or  wished, 
must  surely  be  censured  by  every  modern. 
Yet,  before  any  new  defeat  was  encoun- 
tered, Darius  made  yet  another  attempt 
at  peace.  As  Arrian  tells  it,  while  Al- 
exander was  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
Tyre,  ambassadors  came,  offering  to  him 
ten  thousand  talents  (say,  two  millions 
sterli'ng)  as  ransom  for  the  king's  family  ; 
Darius  was  willing  to  yield  to  him  the 
country  as  far  as  the  Euphrates  j  he  pro- 
posed that  Alexander  should  accept  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  and  that  they 
should  be  friends  and  allies.  The  only 
reply  of  Alexander  was  "  that  he  wanted 
no  money  of  Darius,  for  he  counted  all 
Darius's  money  to  be  his  own  ;  he  would 
not  accept  a  part  of  the  country  instead 
of  the  whole  ;  and  if  he  wished  to  marry 
a  daughter  of  Darius,  he  would  take  her 
by  force  without  her  father's  leave."  The 
historian  who  tells  this  does  not  seem  to 
be  aware  how  very  inhuman  was  such  a 
reply  ;  no  censure  escapes  him.  As  far 
as  we  can  learn,  to  make  Alexandergreat 
and  glorious,  is  Alexander's  motive   ac- 

•  "  The  despatch  of  Alexander,"  says  he,  "  stands 
thus:  cj(5t£;t"«" 


cording  to  his  own  account.  Mr.  de 
Vere  would  persuade  us  that  his  aims 
were  philanthropic.  The  notion  is  in  it- 
self wholly  anachronistic. 

Ambition,  not  philanthropy,  down  to 
the  present  time  is  the  motive  for  con- 
quest. Philanthropy  does  some'imes 
lead  to  annexation  ;  we  see  an  instance 
in  the  archipelago  of  Fiji,  which  has 
been  accepted  reluctantly,  not  conquered, 
by  the  rulers  of  England.  So,  we  make 
no  doubt,  the  incas  of  Peru  benevolently 
accepted  the  responsibility  of  rule  over 
various  barbarian  and  scattered  tribes, 
whom  they  presently  attached  to  them- 
selves by  benefits.  Instances  of  this 
kind  exist  in  history,  enough  barely  to 
show  what  is  possible  to  human  nature  ; 
but,  alas  !  they  are  very  rare.  Where 
the  philanthropic  object  is  sincere,  the 
sense  of  duty  and  responsibility  is  keen, 
and  there  is  no  coveting  of  territory  and 
power,  no  claim  that  might  makes  right, 
no  violence  is  used  to  establish  the 
claim.  To  make  armed  invasion  and  at- 
tack on  another  country  is  an  avowal 
that  you  are  not  seeking  the  welfare  of 
the  invaded,  but  some  interests  or  im- 
agined rights  of  your  own  or  of  your 
ally.  Now,  it  is  obvious  in  Greek  liter- 
ature that  up  to  the  time  of  Aristotle  and 
Alexander  no  idea  of  international  right 
existed.  In  the  discourses  reported  by 
Xenophon  we  have  no  hint  that  Socrates 
thought  a  war  of  Greeks  even  against 
Greeks  to  need  justification  ;  and  Aris- 
totle lays  down  that,  by  the  natural  su- 
periority of  the  Greek  mind,  barbarians 
are  made  for  subjection  to  Greeks  ;  and 
if  they  do  not  submit,  they  may  rightly 
be  forced  to  submission — in  fact,  as 
brute  animals.  When  Aristotle  so  rea- 
soned and  so  believed,  we  cannot  ex- 
pect any  Greek  prince,  or  any  Greek  re- 
public, to  have  moral  scruples  against 
invading  any  foreigner.  If,  from  a  mod- 
ern point  of  view,  any  one  now  call  Alex- 
ander a  "bandit,"  as  Mr.de  Vere  com- 
plains, it  is  not  on  the  bare  ground  that 
he  was  an  invader  ;  it  must  mean  that  he 
was  a  peculiarly  reckless  invader,  who' 
with  no  motive  then  generally  esteemed 
adequate,  marked  his  course  with  blood 
and  devastation.  That  is  a  question  of 
detail.  But  up  to  that  time  the  world 
had  seen  no  right  of  territory  or  of  em- 
pire asserted  on  any  other  argument  than 
that  of  simple  force.  The  great  Darius, 
son  of  Hystaspes,  piously  records  on  his 
monuments  the  names  of  the  successive 
nations  which  God  gave  to  his  sceptre. 
Hebrew  princes  spoke  in  the  same  tone 
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concerning  whatever  conquests  they 
could  make  on  their  narrower  scale. 
None  can  now  wonder  or  censure  if  Al- 
exander, after  the  battle  of  Issus,  says 
to  Darius,  "  By  my  victory  God  has  given 
tne  countries  which  were  thine."  The 
Persians  had  no  title  but  force  to  the 
possession  of  Cilicia  and  Lydia  ;  force 
might  be  repelled-  by  force.  From  the 
earliest  times  the  Greeks  had  swarmed 
out  into  colonies  planted  on  the  coast  of 
Asia,  without  asking  leave  of  Asiatic 
princes ;  but  those  princes  no  sooner 
became  powerful  than  they  endeavoured 
to  recover  the  possession  of  their  sea- 
bord,*  and  the  Lydian  dynasty  at  length 
absorbed  into  itself  these  Asiatic  Greeks. 
When  the  Persians  conquered  Lydia, 
they  naturally  regarded  the  Greek  coast 
as  an  integrant  part  of  their  domain  ;  but 
the  Greeks,  rejoicing  in  the  fall  of  the 
Lydian  suzerain,  hoped  for  intire  inde- 
pendence, and  had  to  be  re-subdued. 
The  Athenians  imprudently  assisted 
them  against  Darius,  and  sent  a  body  of 
troops  which  took  part  in  the  burning  of 
Sardis,  the  capital  of  Lydia.  No  modern 
empire  could  wink  at  such  an  outrage  ; 
nor  could  King  Darius  ;  yet  the  Athe- 
nians always  speak  as  though  his  war 
against  them  had  been  unprovoked. 
Each  side  knew  the  outrages  it  had  suf- 
fered and  forgot  those  which  it  had  in- 
flicted—  a  common  case.  Unless  treaties 
and  oaths  forbade,  war  was  received  as 
the  natural  and  rightful  relation  even  in 
Greece  itself  between  city  and  city. 

But  when  ambition  is  the  real  unde- 
niable motive  of  war,  there  are  yet  two 
kinds  of  ambition  —  personal  and  nation- 
al. However  much  we  may  palliate,  ex- 
cuse, or  even  praise  the  latter,  all  good 
feeling,  all  morality,  and  all  common 
sense  unite  severely  to  rebuke  the  for- 
mer. No  moral  reasoner  can  justify  the 
deeds  of  Warren  Hastings  or  of  Clive, 
yet  we  do  not  stigmatize  the  doers  as 
vile  men  ;  Cicero  may  defend  Fonteius, 
yet  the  reader  sees  that  the  defence 
amounts  to  this,  that  the  oppressions 
complained  of,  if  criminal,  were  violences 
perpetrated  in  the  interests  of  Roman 
conquest,  not  for  Fonteius's  own  enrich- 
ment or  aggrandisement.  Each  nation  is 
strong  by  patriotism.  Patriotism  seldom 
escapes  a  tinge  of  national  vanity,  and 
generally  is  deep  dyed  in  absurd  nation- 
al scU-estcem.  One  who  sacrifices  him- 
self for  the  exaltation  of  his  own  i)eoplc 
has  in  him  the  vital  element  of  high    vir- 

•  Lord  =«  edge,  border ;  a  different  word  from  board. 


tue,  even  though  he  may  injuriously 
overlook  the  rights  of  other  peoples  ; 
hence  we  can  honour  mere  soldiers,  faith- 
ful servants  of  a  dynasty  or  of  a  power- 
ful republic,  when  they  wholly  decline  all 
judgment  of  the  right  or  wrong  of  a  war, 
and  bestow  their  entire  energies  and  their 
lives  to  exalt  their  nation  and  dynasty. 
The  more  signally  the  selfish  element  is 
suppressed,  the  higher  is  the  honour  due 
to  them  ;  but  just  in  proportion  as  the 
selfish  element  is  combined  with  unjust 
war,  our  moral  estimate  is  turned  the 
other  way.  If  the  separate  commanders 
are  encouraged  to  love  war  because  it 
enables  them  to  become  rich  by  plunder- 
ing the  conquered,  the  war  is  demoral- 
izing to  the  victors.  If  the  king  who  de- 
crees the  war  is  aiming  at  the  exaltation 
not  of  his  own  nation  and  race,  but  of 
his  own  individual  person  ;  if  he  is  ready 
to  trample  his  own  people  underfoot,  and 
set  up  the  barbarian  as  equal  or  superior, 
as  soon  as  this,  in  turn,  conduces  to  his 
personal  magnificence ;  and  if  at  the 
same  time  he  is  utterly  reckless  of  hu- 
man life  and  suffering  on  both  sides, 
whenever  he  has  a  fancy  or  a  whim  of 
glory  —  it  is  rather  too  great  a  strain  on 
our  credulity  to  hold  him  up  to  moral 
admiration.  Now,  in  the  case  of  Alex- 
ander we  have  to  enquire,  of  which  class 
was  his  ambition  .?  Was  he  aiming  to 
exalt  himself,  or  his  royal  race,  or  to  ex- 
alt Macedonia,  or  to  exalt  Greece  ?  None 
of  these  alternatives  contents  Mr.  de 
Vere,  who  says  that  Alexander  was  aim- 
ing to  make  Indians  and  Spaniards  learn 
wisdom  of  Sophocles  and  Plato.  But  we 
must  go  into  various  details  in  order  to 
get  at  the  truth. 

Alexander,  in  Greek  belief,  descended 
from  Hercules  on  his  father's  side  and 
from  Achilles  on  his  mother's.  He  might 
naturally  be  proud  of  each  genealogy. 
The  Macedonians  were  half-Thr.ician, 
and  doubtfully  Greek  ;  but  the  Macedo- 
nian dynasty  claimed  to  be  Hcracleid. 
Philip  had  satisfied  the  Olympian  um- 
pires of  his  right,  as  a  genuine  Greek,  to 
send  chariots  and  horses  to  contend  for 
the  prize,  and  was  sincerely  proud  of  the 
honour.  Plutarch,  a  great  admirer  of 
Alexander,  censures  Piiilip  for  the  pleas- 
ure which  he  took  in  the  rivalry  of  cul- 
tivated Greek  conversation,  and  for  en- 
graving on  coins  his  Olytiipian  victories  ; 
while  the  boyish  Alexander,  on  the  con- 
trary, said  *' he  must  have  kings  for  his 
rivals  before  he  would  enter  any  contest." 
Such  royal  airs  did  he  give  himself  when 
he  was  but  sixteen,  that  a  jocose  saying 
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became  current  :  "  Alexander  is  our  kinof, 
and  Philip  only  our  general  ;  "    and  Phil- 
ip himself  was  pleased  with  it.     But  the 
politic  Philip  committed  at  last  one  im- 
prudence ;  it  was   great   and   fatal.     He 
had  long  been  tired  of  his  queen  Olym- 
pias,  as  well  he  might   be,  for  all  agree 
that    she    was    proud,    intemperate,    and 
violent.     Plutarch  believes  the  story  that, 
as  the  poets  tell  of  Thracian  women,  she 
practised    Orphic   and    Bacchanalian  en- 
thusiasm, and  was  a  zealot   of  "posses- 
sions," inspiration,  or   catalepsy,    which 
the  moderns  do  not  easily  believe  to  have 
been    managed    without    drugs   or   wine. 
Be  the  cause  what  it  may,  she  was  very 
overbearing   and  unamiable.     Alexander 
was    moulded  into  pride  by  his  mother, 
and  was  in  general  very  much  disposed 
to  yield  to  her  ;  but  an  utterance  of  his, 
after  he  was  supreme  in  Asia,  has  been 
stereotyped  :  "  My  mother  really  charges 
me  a  very  high  rent  for  my  ten  months' 
lodging  [in    her  womb]."    Philip   is  said 
already  to  have  had  another  wife,  Euryd- 
ice  (Arrian,  iii.  6),  but  apparently  Olym- 
pias  still  held  the  chief  place  as  queen, 
until    he    became    fascinated  by  a  much 
younger  lady,  Cleopatra,  who  was  intro- 
duced to  the  court  in  a  magnificent  wed- 
ding-feast.     Her    uncle,    Attalus,    when 
much  the  worse  for  wine,  uttered  an  im- 
prudent blessing  on  the  marriage.     Olym- 
pias  flamed  out  with  all  the  wrath   of  a 
Medea.     Alexander  expected  to  be   dis- 
owned  as    successor   to   the  throne  and 
superseded  by  a  new  heir.     He  escaped 
with  his  mother  into  Epirus,  and  thence 
took  refuge  with  the  lllyrians.     This  was 
when  he  was  about  seventeen.     With  a 
slight  turn  of  events    his    history   might 
have  been  that  of  many  Oriental  princes 
—  a  son  contending  with    his   father  for 
the    throne.     Philip,  by   kind    messages, 
persuaded  him  to  return  ;   but  Alexander 
was   still   jealous,  and    his  new  jealousy 
was  of  his  brother  Arrhidaeus.     Pexodo- 
rus,  satrap  of  Caria,  desired  to  give  his 
daughter    in     marriage     to     Arrhidaeus. 
Alexander,  suspecting  some    treason    in 
this,    sent   a   private    messenger   to   the 
satrap,  dissuading  the  match,  and  asking 
why  the    young   lady  was  not  rather  of- 
fered in  marriage  to  him.     Plutarch,  who 
tells    this,  does    not   see  how  unamiable 
this  makes  Alexander  towards   his  broth- 
er as  well  as  his  father.     With  his  cousin 
Amyntas  he  had  a  deadly  feud,  because 
Amyntas,  his  elder,  was  son  of  Perdic- 
cas,  who  preceded  Philip  on  the  throne, 
and  had  ostensibly  a  higher  claim  to  the 
succession  than  Alexander.    All  danger 


of  collision  with  Philip  himself  was  re- 
moved by  the  assassin  Pausanias,  whom 
Olympias  was  believed  by  the  public  to 
have  instigated. 

The  new  reign  opened  with  all  the 
symptoms  of  a  court-revolution.  Noble- 
men who  had  gone  into  exile  returned  at 
once,  among  whom  was  Ptolemy,  son  of 
Lagus.  Amyntas  was  put  to  death  as  a 
dangerous  rival.  Cleopatra's  infant  son 
suffered  the  same  fate.  Attalus,  to  whom 
Alexander  was  implacable  for  a  drunken 
speech,  had  been  sent  forward  by  Philip 
with  an  army  into  Asia,  but  was  there  as- 
sassinated by  Hecatasus,  Alexander's 
emissary.  Cleopatra  herself  was  "  han- 
dled cruelly  "  by  Olympias  —  words  of 
Plutarch,  which  are  generally  interpreted 
to  mean  that  she  was  put  to  death  with 
bodily  outrage.*  But  when  the  violent 
deeds  of  princes  are  secret  we  must 
make  allowance  for  credulous  exaggera- 
tions of  detail. 

Though  Alexander  was  proud  of  his 
descent  from  Hercules  through  his  fa- 
ther, so  quickly  was  his  head  turned  by 
too  rapid  and  dazzling  success,  that  he 
presently  disowned  his  father  Philip,  and 
wished  to  be  accounted  a  son  of  Jupiter. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  disgust  to  the 
Macedonians.  His  comrade  and  play- 
mate Philotas,  whom  Philip  had  em- 
ployed to  reprove  him  for  his  foolish  and 
wrongful  meddling  against  the  marriage 
of  his  brother  Arrhidaeus,  wrote  to  him 
honest  truth  in  Egypt,  when  first  Alexan- 
der trumped  up  this  monstrous  fiction, 
and  warned  him  of  the  mischief  which 
he  would  do  to  himself  by  it.  That 
Alexander  never  forgave  him  for  his 
plain-speaking  appears  undeniable:  for, 
years  after,  when  Philotas  was  accused 
of  complicity  in  a  plot  against  Alexan- 
der's life,  Alexander,  rising  in  the  coun- 
cil of  chief  Macedonians,  bitterly  accused 
Philotas  of  having  been  a  traitor  from 
the  beginning,  and  adduced  this  letter  as 
a  proof  of  his  early  disaffection.  Wheth- 
er Philotas  was,  or  was  not,  at  last  in 
complicity  with  the  plot,  it  is  not  proba- 
ble that  the  moderns  will  ever  agree. 
Quintus  Curtius  condemns  him  ;  but  the 
argument  which  Curtius  puts  into  his 
mouth  appears  a  complete  and  sufficient 
defence,  and  on  this  point  makes  him  re- 
ply :  "  I  wrote  to  the  king  direct ;  I  did 
not  write  to  others  concerning  the  king  ; 

*  Plutarch  says  that  Alexander  was  very  angry  with 
his  mother  for  her  conduct  to  Cleopatra.  One  might 
interpret  his  words  to  mean  Ihat  Olympias  inflicted 
some  bodily  outrage  that  marred  her  beauty  ;  but  I  fear 
tliat  a  still  more  terrible  sense  is  truer. 
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I  feared  for  him  ;  I  did  not  raise  odium 
against  him  ;  my  trust  in  friendship,  and 
the  dangerous  freedom  of  giving  true  ad- 
vice, have  ruined  me."  Be  the  case  of 
Philotas  as  it  may,  all  the  historians  agree 
that  Alexander  insisted  on  the  title  Son 
of  Jupiter^  for  which  he  had  obtained 
the  sanction  of  the  oracle  of  Hammon 
by  a  very  dangerous  journey  through  the 
desert.  On  one  remarkable  occasion 
(Arrian,  vii.  8),  when  the  army  was  able 
to  speak  with  a  combined  shout,  by 
which  no  one  should  be  singled  out  for 
vengence,  they  cry  to  him  that  "  they 
had  best  all  return  to  Greece,  and  leave 
him  to  campaign  in  Asia  by  help  of  his 
his  father'''' —  meaning  Jupiter  Hammon, 
says  the  historian.  Plutarch,  who  cer- 
tainly does  not  censure  him,  says  that 
''to  the  Persians  he  assumed  the  haughty 
tone  of  one  who  was  quite  convinced  of 
his  divine  birth,  but  to  the  Greeks  he  was 
more  moderate  and  sparing  in  his  assump- 
tion of  divinity,  except  that  to  the  Athe- 
nians he  wrote  a  letter  concerning  Samos 
saying  :  '  I,  for  my  part,  should  not  have 
given  to  you  a  free  and  glorious  city 
[Samos];  liut  you  have  received  it  from 
him  who  then  was  master  of  it,  and  tised 
to  be  called  my  father  '  —  meaning  Phil- 
ip." But  a  king  who  could  gratuitously 
write  thus  in  a  public  despatch  to  the 
Athenians  displayed  a  determination  to 
enforce  his  preposterous  claim.*  And 
here  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  lib- 
erty which  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere  takes 
with, history.  He  represents  Alexander 
as  speaking  with  contempt  and  disap- 
proval of  the  mythical  tale  of  his  mirac- 
ulous origin  (p.  7): 

Mark,  Hephaestion ! 
The  legend-mongers  at  their  work  1      'Twas 

thus 
They  forg'd  in  Macedon  that  tale  prepost'rous, 
Scand'lous  alike  to  me  and  to  my  mother, 
Touching  great  Zeus. 

Such  a  tale  cannot  have  been  invented 
before  the  battle  of  Issus,  and  Alexander 
himself  eagerly  adopted  it  (whoever  was 
the  inventor)  within  half  a  year  after  the 
battle.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  his 
head  was  turned  by  his  sudden  and  vast 
success  ;  and  the  Macedonians  saw  it. 


•  A  curious  story  is  told,  that  tlie  priest  of  Hammon 
tried  to  give  an  oracular  reply  in  (ircck  ;  and  not  being 
deep  in  llie  Greek  language,  thought  that  nauhov  (or  a 
yontli  otiglit  to  be  masculine  ;  bo,  instead  of  addressing 
Alexander  by  w  "Kaihov,  Q  youth  I  or  O  my  son!  lie 
said,  <«>  7rai()iO(;;  and  Alexander,  in  Greek  fashion,  in- 
stantly "  accepted  ihc  omen,"  declaring  that  the  priest 
had  arUlrcssed  him  by  the  title  w  Trat  AiOj',  o  child  of 
Jupiicrl 


A  second  great  disgust  with  them  was 
his  disparaging  of  his  father  Philip,  espe- 
cially over  his  wine-cups.  The  Macedo- 
nians were  right  loyal  royalists  and  justly 
proud  of  Philip.  He  had  raised  their 
country  from  a  very  feeble  to  a  predomi- 
nant position.  When  he  came  to  the 
throne  Macedonia  had  but  half  a  sea- 
coast,  from  the  number  of  independent 
Greek  cities.  He  had  recovered  all 
Macedonia  and  added  Thrace  to  it,  in- 
cluding Byzantium  itself ;  had  brought 
Thessaly  and  Phocis  into  his  dominion  ; 
had  defeated  the  Theban  and  Athenian 
forces  by  land,  and  made  himself  at  sea 
equal  or  superior  to  Athens  ;  had  become 
master  of  Molossia  and  Pasonia,  and  was 
at  length  acknowledged  as  the  genuine 
Greek  prince,  who  was  the  only  rightful 
leader  of  Greece.  His  army  he  had  so 
organized  as  to  make  it  unequalled,  and 
by  the  consent  of  one  and  another  State 
he  had  been  allowed  to  garrison  many  of 
the  most  critical  fortresses  in  Greece. 
What  Macedonian  captain  could  be  wil- 
ling to  hear  Philip  the  Great  disparaged 
by  his  own  son  ?  All  the  old  officers  of 
Philip  were  indignant  at  it.  The  habit 
of  the  Macedonians,  as  of  the  Thracians, 
was  that  of  much  wine-drinking,  and  the 
king  was  expected  to  dine  with  his  chief 
captains  and  ministers.  It  is  a  sufficient 
mark  how  national  customs  preponderate 
over  talents  and  wisdom,  that  the  father 
and  son  who  in  all  Greek  history  are  sig- 
nal and  pre-eminent  were  both  gravely 
damaged  by  the  wine-cup.  Mr.  de  Vere 
is  pleased  to  allude  to  it  as  Alexander's 
"jz/j/^^i-^^  intemperance  ;  "  and  no  doubt 
Arrian  tries  to  excuse  him,  as  does  Plu- 
tarch, on  the  ground  that  his  tarrying 
over  the  wine  was  from  love  of  company, 
not  from  sensuality.  Of  course  ;  so  it 
generally  is.  The  historical  form  of 
drunkenness  with  Greeks,  Romans,  Per- 
sians, Gauls,  Germans,  and  we  readily 
believe  also  of  Macedonians,  was  differ- 
ent from  that  of  an  English  artisan  who 
stands  up  at  the  bar  of  a  gin-palace  to 
enjoy  his  solitary  glass.  But  the  evidence 
of  mischief  from  these  Macedonian  ban- 
quets is  not  to  be  sneered  away.  The 
beginning  of  ruin  to  the  house  of  Philip 
was  from  the  wedding-feast  of  the  new 
queen  Cleopatra;  at  which  her  uncle  At- 
talus,  when  overfilled  with  wine,*  prayed 
"that  the  gods  would  give  to  Philip  a 
lej^itimate sHcccssorhy  Cleopatra."  "Am 
Ithen  a  bastard,  you  rascal?"  cried 
young  Alexander,  and   flunof  his  cup  f  at 

•  Iv  Tip  nuT(f}  fuOhuv. 

t  **  Scyphis  pugnarc,  Thracum  est,"  says  Horace. 
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the  head  of  Attalus.  Philip  rose  in  an- 
ger, and,  sword  in  hand,  tried  to  step 
across  to  his  son  ;  but  his  feet  failed  him, 
and  he  fell  on  the  floor.  "  Here  is  a 
man,"  said  the  youth,  "  who  is  preparing 
to  cross  into  Asia,  and  is  upset  in  passing 
from  one  seat  to  another."  Evidently 
Alexander,  as  well  as  Philip,  was  already 
the  worse  for  wine  ;  but  that  scene,  in 
which  he  might  have  been  slain  by  a  tipsy 
father,  must  surely  have  impressed  him 
deeply,  if  he  remembered  his  own  scoff. 
One  who  was  planning  to  reorganize  all 
Asia,  one  who  knew  the  frightful  mis- 
chiefs which  a  despotic  king  may  Inflict 
on  himself  as  well  as  on  others,  when 
wine  overmasters  him,  is  not  exempt 
from  our  moral  criticism.  The  higher 
his  intellect,  the  deeper  is  the  censure 
deserved.  But  that  Alexander  was  fond 
of  wine,  Plutarch  regards  as  a  fact,  while 
he  apologizes  for  it.  Alexander's  body, 
he  says,  had  a  delicious  fragrance  ;  no 
doubt  from  his  hot  and  fiery  nature  ;  for 
heat  brings  out  aromatic  smells  ;  and  the 
same  heat  of  body  made  Alexander  ad- 
dicted to  drink  and  passionate  {kcu  uotlkov 
Koi  0v[iosl6tj).  a  history  written  of  a  king 
by  another  king,  or  by  one  of  his  gener- 
als, is  not  likely  to  allude  to  drunken 
bouts  such  as  the  customs  of  the  nation 
sanctioned,  except  when  special  necessity 
required  ;  yet  wine  in  this  Macedonian' 
tale  plays  a  part  previously  unknown  in 
Greek  history.  The  defence  of  Alexan- 
der rests  on  his  love  of  conversation ; 
but  what  was  the  talk  which  he  most 
loved  .?  The  poison  of  flattery.  Arrian, 
bis  defender,  throws  the  fault  upon  those 
who  extolled  him  as  superior  to  Hercules 
and  the  other  mythical  heroes,  and  of 
course  as  far  and  far  above  his  father 
Philip;  but  since  Alexander  never 
checked  them,  but  manifestly  enjoyed 
their  praise,  it  necessarily  became  the 
staple  of  these  feasts.  At  other  times  he 
was  too  busy  to  listen  to  such  reptiles  ; 
the  essential  evil  of  his  long  sittings  was, 
that  there  was  plenty  of  time  for  him  to 
drink  in  such  adulation,  to  the  ever-in- 
creasing disgust  of  Philip's  old  soldiers. 
Q,  Curtius  regards  it  as  a  certain  fact  that 
Alexander  himself  was  fond  of  disparaging 
his  father's  deeds  and  exalting  his  own. 
The  report  of  it  even  reached  Italy,  where 
his  uncle  Alexander  of  Epirus,  who  met 
his  death  in  Italian  battle,  uttered  an  epi- 
gram which  was  re-echoed  in  Asia  —  that 
in  Italy  he  had  had  to  fight  with  7nen,  but 
his  nephew  Alexander  in  Asia  had 
alighted  on  -women.  No  one  can  wonder 
that  a  king  who  in  his  boyhood  was  al- 


ready comparing  his  own  future  deeds 
with  those  of  his  father,  should  inwardly 
boast  to  himself,  after  conquering  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt  in  less  than  two 
years,  that  he  had  far  exceeded  the  deeds 
of  Philip ;  and  with  each  new  success 
new  vanity  and  new  arrogance  entered 
his  heart.  ///  vino  Veritas.  After  wine 
had  sufficiently  lessened  his  self-restraint, 
he  was  liable  not  merely  to  listen  to  praise 
from  others,  but  to  trumpet  his  own 
praise.  The  same  wine  sometimes  af- 
fected the  self-restraint  of  his  comrades  ; 
and  he  surely  must  have  foreseen  each 
possibility. 

Mr.  de  Vere  wishes  us  to  make  light  of 
his  killing  his  faithful  comrade  Cleitusj 
and  since  Cleitus  could  not  be  brought 
to  life  again,  and  Alexander  was  shocked 
at  his  own  deed,  of  course  all  the  Mace- 
donians tried  to  comfort  the  king,  and  to 
accuse  Cleitus  as  having  provoked  his 
own  death.  Arrian,  a  profound  royalist, 
is  very  severe  upon  Cleitus  ;  yet  the  fact 
comes  out  that  Cleitus's  high  words  were 
elicited  by  the  disparagement  of  King 
Philip,  which  Cleitus  could  not  endure, 
whether  from  Alexander  or  from  Alexan- 
der's flatterers.  It  is  seldom  indeed  that 
one  can  attempt  to  guess  the  utterances 
of  tipsy  men;  but  if  you  cut  short  either 
the  long  story  of  Arrian  or  the  still  longer 
story  of  Q,  Curtius,  you  get  something- 
like  this  as  the  result :  "  King  Philip,  my 
predecessor,"  says  Alexander,  "  was  noth- 
ing of  a  general  compared  to  ME,  In 
twelve  years  he  did  not  conquer  half  of 
what  I  conquered  in  twelve  months." 
"Stop!"  replies  Cleitus;  "remember 
that  he  never  had  the  chance  of  fighting 
with  Persians  :  he  had  to  deal  with  stub- 
born Greeks.  Besides,  he  never  com- 
mitted such  a  blunder  as  you  did  at  the 
Granicus,  where  you  nearly  ruined  us  all, 
and  nothing  but  this  right  hand  saved 
your  life."  The  last  words  Arrian  re- 
gards as  abominable  and  inexcusable 
from  a  soldier  to  a  king;  and  so,  no 
doubt,  all  the  flatterers  urged  :  the  great- 
er the  truth,  the  worse  the  offence.  But 
the  absurdity  is,  to  expect  a  man  who  is 
half  tipsy  to  retain  prudence  and  mod- 
esty. Alexander,  according  to  his  warm 
admirer  Plutarch,  was  of  a  "furious  and 
violent  nature  "  {paydaZov  Koi  <psp6ixevov  a(j)o- 
SpQg)',  and  now,  being  full  of  wine,  of 
course  he  was  uncontrollable.  When  re- 
minded that  he  owed  his  life  to  Cleitus, 
and  virtually  all  his  after-successes,  he 
could  not  bear  such  an  amount  of  indebt- 
edness ;  and  although  all  the  armed  men 
around,  seeing  his   state,  disobeyed  his 
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orders,  he  succeeded  in  snatching  a 
weapon  from  one  of  them,  and  with  it 
laid  Cleitus  dead.  Might  not  one  have 
hoped  that  such  a  tragedy,  would  forever 
have  cured  him  of  long  drinking  ?  But  it 
did  not.  Indeed,  Arrian,  wishing  to  de- 
fend him,  represents  him  as  already* 
somewhat  corrupted  into  Asiatic  deprav- 
ity, implying  that  he  was  on  the  downhill 
track  —  not  that  we  know  anything  so 
bad  of  Persian  kings. 

Another  grievous  offence  to  Macedo- 
nian feeling  was,  that  he  exacted  of  them 
prostration  on  the  ground  before  him  in 
Persian  fashion.  This  was  as  detestable 
to  Greeks  as  to  Englishmen.  It  was  em- 
phatically the  unmanning  of  free  men. 
iEschylus  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Aga- 
memnon the  sentiment  of  every  Greek  : 

Nor  yet,  in  fashion  of  barbaric  wight, 
Prostrate  before  me,  mouth  unmanly  words. 

There  could  not  be  a  more  decisive 
proof  that  Alexander  intended  to  destroy 
every  vestige  of  Greek  sentiment  and 
Greek  freedom,  and  reduce  them  all  to 
the  level  of  Oriental  slaves.  Disaffection 
was  inevitable;  his  noblest  comrades 
were  the  most  certain  to  disapprove  ;  the 
basest  took  the  opportunity  of  calumniat- 
ing them,  and  ingratiated  themselves 
with  the  king  by  slander.  We  cannot 
know  the  exact  time  of  this  and  that  de- 
testable whisper,  nor  whether  it  be  true 
that  Alexander  tampered  with  Philotas's 
mistress,  and  bribed  her  to  report  month 
by  month  whatever  words  of  indignation 
Philotas  might  drop.  Such  is  Plutarch's 
account,  who  indeed  represents  Philotas 
as  put  to  torture,  and  Alexander  behind  a 
curtain  listening  to  every  word ;  and 
when,  overcome  by  suffering,  Philotas 
uttered  piteous  entreaties  to  Hephasslion 
the  torturer,  Alexander  drew  back  the 
curtain  and  reproached  Philotas  with  un- 
manliness.  Plutarch  in  general  is  just 
and  tender-hearted  ;  yet  he  can  tell  this 
horrible  story  without  seeing  how  odious 
it  makes  Alexander.  Arrian  cuts  the  tale 
of  Philotas  short,  but  relates  on  the  au- 
thority of  King  Ptolemy  that  he  was 
killed  by  the  darts  of  the  Macedonians  — 
equivalent  to  tlic  modern  shooting  of  a 
soldier.  On  this  comes  a  second  deadly 
crime,  to  which  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere  will 
hardly  reconcile  us.  "Silly  is  he,"  said 
the  Greek  proverb,  "  who  slays  the  fa- 
ther and  spares  the  son."  "  Silly  shall  I 
be,"  argued  Alexander,  "  if  I  kill  Philotas 

*  "  For  Alexander  had  already,  in  the  matter  of 
drinkini;-l)ouls,  niude  inuuvatioa  luwards  more  barbaric 
manners." 


and  leave  his  father  Parmenio  alive." 
Parmenio  had  conquered  Media  for  the 
king,  and  was  there  at  the  head  of  a  large 
army.  Letters  are  therefore  sent  with 
the  utmost  speed,  to  three  generals  in 
high  command,  ordering  them  to  assas- 
sinate Parmenio  while  he  is  engaged  in 
reading  certain  despatches,  which  are 
sent  to  put  him  off  his  guard.  That  they 
were  all  base  enough  to  obey  proves  how 
completely  the  Macedonian  commanders 
were  already  enslaved ;  but  the  wrath  of 
the  common  soldiers  was  extreme,  and 
might  have  been  dangerous.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Alexander  was  now 
hated  as  much  as  he  was  feared. 

The  accusation  against  Philotas  had 
risen  out  of  a  real  conspiracy  of  the  pages 
when  Alexander  was  in  Bactria,  of  which, 
it  was  alleged,  Philotas  had  had  knowl- 
edge. Philip  had  established  the  system 
of  royal  pages  —  youths  of  the  noblest 
families,  who  waited  on  the  king,  acted 
as  grooms,  helped  him  to  mount  his 
horse,  and  hunted  with  him.  On  one  oc- 
casion, when  a  dangerous  wild  boar 
rushed  at  the  king,  the  page  Hermolaus 
killed  the  animal  with  his  dart.  The  king 
was  enraged  at  losing  his  own  chance  of 
killing  it,  and  ordered  the  page  to  be 
flogged.  Such  a  reward  for  such  a  ser- 
vice was  of  course  unendurable  to  a  noble 
Macedonian  youth,  who  at  ance  vowed 
revenge.  Whether  he  would  actually 
have  taken  the  king's  life  we  cannot  now 
ascertain.  Other  pages  shared  the  indig- 
nation of  Hermolaus.  The  evidence 
against  them,  according  to  Aristobulus, 
was  swollen  by  Alexander's  belief  in  the 
supernatural  powers  of  a  Syrian  woman 
who  was  subject  to  "  possessions,"  and 
was  allowed  access  to  the  king  day  and 
night,  to  warn  him  of  danger.  She  was 
believed  to  have  saved  his  life  from 
Hermolaus.  One  thing  only  is  here  clear 
—  that  he  knew  himself  to  be  hated,  and 
through  his  suspicions  degraded  himself 
to  precautions  at  once  pernicious  and 
odious.  One  of  the  alleged  conspirators, 
Dimnus,  slew  himself  when  he  found 
what  reports  and  beliefs  were  accepted ; 
the  rest  were  stoned  to  death,  guilty  or 
guiltless.  For  us  it  suffices  to  know  that 
Alexander  was  definitely  engaged  in  the 
task  of  trampling  out  the  Greek  senti- 
ment of  freedom  from  his  own  people. 
This  is  very  unlike  the  task  to  which  .Mr. 
de  Vere  thinks  he  set  himself,  of  redeem- 
ing the  world  from  barb.irism,  and  irra- 
diating it  with  Greek  science  and  art, 
with  the  wisdom  of  Plato  and  Sophocles. 

Callisthcues  the  philosopher  had  been 
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the  tutor  of  HermoLius  and  a  great  fa- 
vourite with  him.  The  flatterers  knew 
that  Alexander  dreaded  his  honesty  and 
his  courao^e,  and  they  laid  a  plot  to  force 
him  to  deliver  his  opinion  on  the  question 
of  prostration  before  the  king  by  ques- 
tions over  the  wine.  Arrian,  who  calls 
him  clownish  or  rude  (uypoucog),  gives  his 
speech  at  great  length  ;  but  no  rude- 
ness is  apparent  in  it  to  us.  He  says 
that  he  honours  Alexander  as  the  first  of 
men,  but  different  honours  are  due  to 
men  and  to  gods  ;  that  prostration  is  fit 
honour  to  gods  only;  that  Alexander 
would  not  approve  of  a  low  multitude 
voting  a  common  man  into  the  royal 
throne,  nor  can  the  gods  be  pleased  with 
men  voting  a  man  into  divine  honours  ; 
that  Darius,  honoured  by  prostrations, 
was  defeated  by  Alexander,  to  whom  no 
prostrations  had  been  used.  Indeed,  the 
great  Cyrus,  who  first  received  such  hon- 
our, had  been  chastised  by  the  Massa- 
getans,  and  the  great  Darius  by  other 
Scythians,  as  Xerxes  and  the  later  kings 
by  Greeks.  This  discourse,  says  Arrian, 
violently  displeased  Alexander,  but  was 
acceptable  to  the  Macedonians.  Callis- 
thenes  afterwards  distinctly  refused  to 
prostrate  himself.  He  now  was  accused 
of  having  incited  the  pages  to  their  con- 
spiracy. That  the  mode  of  his  death  was 
uncertain,  Arrian  regards  as  remarkable  ; 
for  Aristobulus  says  he  was  put  in  fetters 
and  carried  about  wherever  the  army 
went,  until  he  died  of  disease  ;  Ptolemy 
says  he  was  first  tortured  on  the  rack  and 
then  hanged.  Every  honourable  Greek 
philosopher  had  now  full  warning  to  keep 
his  distance  from  Alexander.  To  Aris- 
totle the  king  had  already  sent  from  Asia 
a  characteristic  complaint,  when  the  phi- 
losopher published  some  lectures.  Plu- 
tarch professes  to  give  the  very  words  of 
the  letter.  "Alexander  sends  greeting 
to  Aristotle.  You  do  wrong  in  publish- 
ing your  lectures.  For  wherein  shall  we 
excel  other  men,  if  you  impart  to  them 
the  instruction  which  you  gave  to  us  } 
But  I,  for  my  part,  would  rather  excel 
men  in  the  noblest  experiences  [science] 
than  in  military  forces.  Farewell."  This 
is  not  in  the  tone  of  one  who  desires  all 
foreign  peoples  to  imbibe  Greek  science 
and  philosophy,  as  Mr.  de  Vere  fancies. 

The  pride  and  violence  of  Alexander, 
his  vices  and  his  crimes,  one  by  one, 
Arrian  seems  able  to  defend  or  excuse  ; 
but  when  all  culminates  in  his  assumption 
and  enforcement  of  the  Persian  dress, 
the  historian's  eyes  seem  at  last  to  be 
opened.     "  I  do  not  praise,"  says  he,  "  his 


excessive  punishment  of  Bessus  "  (whom 
he  first  scourged  and  exhibited  naked  in 
a  cage,  afterwards  cut  off  his  nose  and 
ears,  and  sent  him  to  be  put  to  death  by 
his  own  countrymen),  "and  I  confess  that 
Alexander  was  enticed  to  imitate  Persian 
luxury  and  barbaric  ceremonialism  ;  nor 
can  I  praise  that  he,  being  a  Heracleid, 
wore  Median  vesture  instead  of  his  na- 
tive Macedonian,  and  assumed  the  Per- 
sian tiara  instead  of  his  own  victorious 
garb.  But  if  the  mighty  deeds  of  Alex- 
ander can  teach  us  anything  they  teach 
this,  that  no  accumulation  of  outward 
magnificence  conduces  to  any  man's  wel- 
fare, if  he  cannot  retain  sobriety  of  mind 
{aucppoavvT])."  Let  this  be  a  set-off  to  Mr. 
de  Vere's  other  quotation  from  Arrian, 
which  he  says  "  is  doubtless  right  "  — ■ 
that  Alexander  assumed  the  Persian 
dress  that  he  might  appear  not  altogether 
to  despise  the  barbarians.  The  matter  is 
indeed  quite-plain.  He  himself  took  three 
noble  Persian  ladies  as  his  wives,  one  of 
them  a  daughter  of  Darius — a  frank 
adopting  of  the  Oriental  seraglio,  the 
curse  of  princes  and  nations.  He  induced 
eighty  of  his  high  officers  similarly  to 
take  Persian  wives.  The  marriages  were 
all  conducted  with  Persian  ceremonies, 
and  to  all  of  them  the  king  gave  liberal 
dowries.  More  than  ten  thousand  Greek 
soldiers  followed  the  example  of  marrying 
native  women.  The  king  had  the  names 
of  them  all  registered,  and  sent  marriage 
gifts  to  every  one.  Nothing  is  clearer 
than  that  he  desired  to  shift  his  centre  of 
of  support.  Instead  of  depending  on 
Greeks,  who  were  sure  to  abhor  and  re- 
sist his  striving  after  Oriental  despotism, 
he  aimed  simply  to  stej)  into  the  shoes  of 
Darius,  and  let  the  Persians  feel  that 
their  insiitittions  remained  unchanged  ; 
they  had  only  changed  one  king  for  an- 
other. To  Macedonians,  and  to  all  Greeks 
who  had  a  particle  of  free  spirit,  such 
conduct  appeared  treason  to  Greece,  who 
had  freely  chosen  him  as  leader,  treason 
also  to  freedom.  As  Callisthenes  said  to 
his  face,  the  progenitors  of  the  Mace- 
donian dynasty  came  from  Argos  to 
Macedonia  ;  there,  not  by  force,  but  by 
law,  they  were  accepted  as  rulers,  and  re- 
ceived honour  as  men,  not  as  gods. 
Surely  the  idea  that  Alexander  was  bent 
on  imparting  the  blessings  of  Greek  civil- 
ization to  all  Asia  is,  in  the  face  of  the 
facts,  only  a  wild  fiction. 

And  here  the  thought  presents  itself. 
What  is  the  erudition  of  Mr.  Aubrey  de 
Vere  ?  Has  he  enough  knowledge  of 
Greek  to  read  Arrian  or  Plutarch  for  him- 
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self  ?     A  matter 

strong  disbelief.  Nine  times  in  his  drama 
he  pronounces  the  name  Kparepbc  Crate- 
rus.  It  would  appear  that  he  cannot 
ever  have  seen  the  name  in  Greek  letters, 
common  as  it  is,  or  he  could  not  make 
such  a  blunder.  There  is  no  ambiguity 
about  it.     Thus : 


in  itself  slight  moves  |  and  physically  impossible.  To  imagine 
that  the  native  Indians  would  submit  vol- 
untarily and  become  loyal  to  his  sceptre, 
was  simply  ridiculous.  Greek  heroism 
and  discipline  must  make  the  conquest; 
but  the  entire  military  population  of 
Greece  was  insufficient  to  garrison  and 
maintain  even  the  Persian  empire,  say 
nothing  of  India  proper.  Alexander 
showed  admirable  military  judgment  in 
choosing  sites  for  Greek  colonies,  but  he 
could  not  people  them  without  unpeopling 
Greece.  The  vast  drain  of  young  men 
and  mature  men  to  fill  his  armies  quickly 
made  the  native  population  decay,  and 
the  Macedonian  army  there  under  Antip- 
ater  crushed  all  that  remained  of  liberty. 
Mr.  de  Vere  whimsically  says  that  Alex- 
ander was  aiming  "  to  give  to  Greece  {\) 
a  power  extending  over  the  whole  earth," 
at  the  very  time  when  he  was  actually 
trampling  Greece  itself,  as  well  as  Greek 
institutions  and  sentiments,  under  foot, 
training  Persian  levies  to  control  what  he 
regarded  as  Greek  insolence,  and  putting 


27.  Or  keen-edg'd,  like  Craterus.  This  I 
grant  him  — 

74.  But  sacrilege.  I  scorn  your  words, 
Craterus. 

79.  Which  by  Craterus,  Ptolemy,  Hephaes- 
tion  — 

90.  Forth,  sirs,  and  meet  them.  Let  Cra- 
terus bide  — 


He  is  uniformly  consistent  with  him- 
self in  the  error.  So  too  he  pronounces 
Heraclides  (p.  212)  with  short  penultima, 
evidently  unaware  that  it  is  'HpaKleidTjg  in 
the  Greek.  The  NiscBan  horses  (iWof 
Ntacuot)  he  converts  into  Nysaean  (p.  164), 
misled  by  Nwa,  Nysa,  the  supposed  Bac- 
chanalian centre.  In  p.  96  he  makes  the 
Macedonians  talk  familiarly  of  the  philos- 
ophy of  Epicurus,  whom  our  books  repre- 
sent as  "  flourishing  "  half  a  century  later. 
At  that  day  Epicurus  surely  cannot  have 
been  known.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  de  Vere 
does  not,  pri7;zd  facte,  command  any  def- 
erence to  his  opinions  ;  else  one  might 
be  curious  to  know,  whence  he  gets  his 
information  that  Alexander  planned  the 
conquest  of  Italy  and  Spain.  "The  em- 
pire which  Alexander  had  resolved  to 
create  was  that  of  the  whole  world.  Nad 
he  lived,  he  jniist  have  created  it  .  .  .  had 
ten  years  more  been  accorded.  But  it 
was  not  to  be.  Alexander  was  not  to 
tread  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  ...  He  had 
aspired  to  give  to  one  small  spot  on 
earth's  surface,  Greece,  a  power  extend- 
ing over  the  earth.  .  .  ."  Will  he,  perhaps, 
appeal  to  the  wild  speech  in  which  he 
strives  to  persuade  his  soldiers  to  march 
to  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges,  assuring 
them  that  the  sea  of  Bengal  joins  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  that  he  v^^ill  carry  his 
army  from  the  Ganges  round  Africa 
to  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  ^^ and  so  all 
Africa  becomes  ours  "  /  How  can  a  mod- 
ern who  knows  anything  of  geography 
fail  to  see  that  if  he  was  serious,  he  was 
a  fool,  rather  than  a  statesman  with  un- 
erring judgment  ? 

The  schemes  of  Alexander  were  wild 
enough,  and  it  is  not  requisite  to  attribute 
to  him  what  is  wilder  still.  All  his  gen- 
erals—  and  one  may  add,  all  his  soldiers 
—  knew  that  his  dream  of  holding  India 
to  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges  was  morally 


forward  native  Persians,  who  willingly 
submitted  to  prostration  and  all  Oriental 
servility,  into  high  posts  expressly  as  a 
curb  on  the  Macedonians.  It  may  even 
seem  that  from  the  day  that  Alexander 
set  foot  on  Asia  he  abandoned  all  thought 
of  returning  to  Greece.  This  explains 
his  lavish  giving  away  of  Macedonian 
revenues.  Like  Achilles,  that  type  of 
pride  and  royal  egotism,  he  meant  to 
conquer  or  die  ;  at  best  Macedonia  was 
nothing  to  him  but  a  distant  recruiting- 
ground.  When  Parmenio  or  any  other 
general  dropped  the  suggestion,  "  Is  it 
not  time  to  think  of  home?^'\\^  at  once 
treated  it  as  disaffection.  The  desire  of 
soldiers  to  return  to  their  native  lands 
and  friends,  was  with  him  base  and  stu- 
pid ingratitude.  On  two  occasions  Arrian 
gives  a  very  full  account  of  his  resent- 
ment, but  condensation  is  here  desirable. 
After  Alexander's  victories  over  the 
Indian  king  Porus  the  army  showed  ex- 
treme reluctance  to  march  farther  east- 
ward, and  the  dissatisfaction  was  too 
great  and  general  to  be  dissembled.  He 
tried  to  persuade  them  to  march  to  the 
mouths  of  the  Ganges,  and  his  speech 
shows  us  on  what  motives  he  relies. 
"  He  makes  them  rich  by  plunder  j  he 
shares  toil  and  danger  with  them  ;  no 
nation  has  yet  withstood  them,  and  none 
will  be  able.  He  will  make  them  satraps 
over  new  and  new  lands.  He  gives  them 
even  now  good  pay.  After  they  have 
overrun  all  Asia  he  will  load  them  with 
riches^  and  either  will  let  them  go  home, 
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or  will  lead  them  home,  or  will  make 
those  envied  who  prefer  to  stay  with  him 
in  Asia."  Such  were  the  base  arguments 
by  which  from  the  beginning  he  had 
trained  his  soldiers  to  thrive  on  the 
misery  of  the  conquered  peoples.  But 
the  army  felt  the  toils,  the  wounds,  the 
numbers  who  had  perished,  the  little 
chance  of  carrying  home  a  robust  frame  : 
in  short,  they  were  home-sick  ;  and,  to  his 
extreme  disgust,  he  was  forced  to  listen 
to  an  honest  speech  from  his  old  officer 
Ccenus,  who,  after  long  silence,  expound- 
ed to  him  the  views  and  feelings  of  the 
army.  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere  seems  to 
think  that  the  soldiers  were  fools  and 
narrow-minded,  and  that,  even  years 
later,  an  inscrutable  Providence,  cutting 
short  Alexander's  life,  alone  hindered 
the  accomplishment  of  .  conquests  far 
more  difficult  than  any  which  he  had 
achieved.  If  he  had  economized  his 
own  strength  and  that  of  his  Greek 
troops,  he'might  doubtless  have  reigned 
over  all  Darius's  empire  and  over  Greece 
in  addition,  but  certainly  not  while  he 
lavished  Greek  life  recklessly. 

Mr.  de  Vere  is  indignant  that  Alexan- 
der should  be  spoken  of  as  the  Mace- 
donian "  madman,"  and  evidently  does  not 
understand  what  is  the  justification  of 
that  epithet.  It  is  because  he  was  not 
satisfied  with  encountering  inevitable 
dangers  and  losses,  but  gratuitously 
espoused  and  invented  needless  dangers 
and  new  losses.  The  battle  of  the  Gra- 
nicus  was  the  first  manifestation  of  this 
folly.  His  war  against  Tyre  was  a  signal 
and  needless  cruelty,  which  might  have 
been  fatal  to  him.  The  Tyrians,  having 
no  aid  from  Darius,  sent  ambassadors  to 
say  they  would  perform  all  his  commands 
except  that  they  must  receive  neither  a 
Persian  nor  a  Macedonian  force  within 
their  city  —  an  island.  If  he  had  accepted 
this  compromise,  their  fleet  and  their 
resources  would  at  once  have  been  at  his 
disposal ;  and  as  soon  as  the  fortunes  of 
Darius  were  manifestly  irretrievable,  the 
very  small  reserve  of  respect  for  Persian 
rule  *  was  certain  to  vanish.  But  Alexan- 
der's pride  was  inflamed  that  any  excep- 
tion or  reserve,  however  temporary,  should 
oppose  his  absolute  will.  He  sent  away 
the  ambassadors  in  anger,  and  com- 
menced a  war  which  proved  extremely 
difficult.  In  it  he  received  and  inflicted 
cruel  wounds,  wasting  time  and  enormous 

*  The  case  is  not  fully  explained.  Perhaps  the  Per- 
sian kings  had  so  far  honoured  and  gratified  the  Tyrians 
as  to  stipulate  that  no  Persian  force  should  enter  their 
city.    A  highly  reasonable  request. 


effort.  At  the  end  he  won  a  ruined  city, 
having  spoiled  its  site  forever  by  his 
works  ;  and  after  all  the  slaughter  in  the 
siege,  and  frightful  carnage  in  the  final 
storming,  he  had  the  miserable  satisfac- 
tion of  selling  into  slavery  thirty  thou- 
sand Tyrians  and  foreigners  who  were  in 
the  city.  No  other  Greek  general  would 
have  committed  such  an  error,  if  we  may 
not  call  it  crime.  Again  and  again  we 
find  him  undertake  dangerous  and  diffi- 
cult enterprises,  wasteful  of  Greek  life, 
not  because  they  are  needful,  but  barely 
because  of  the  difficulty. 

In  Sogdiana  there  was  a  natural  rock, 
supposed  to  be  impregnable  ;  among  the 
Paraitakae  a  second  rock ;  among  the 
Bazeri  (modern  Caubul  ?)  a  third,  which 
it  was  said  Hercules  had  failed  to  take. 
He  must  waste  blood  and  time  to  cap- 
ture them  all.  The  mention  of  Hercules 
instantly  inflamed  his  passion  to  outdo 
the  mythical  hero.  When  he  came  to 
the  laxartes  (the  Sir  Deria),  the  river 
which  separated  the  Massagetan  Scyth- 
ians from  the  Persian  empire,  he  of 
course  found  Scythian  cavalry  watching 
him.  They  shoot  arrows  into  the  stream 
to  show  him  that  he  must  not  cross.  It 
is  an  unendurable  insult,  he  says  :  he 
must  chastise  them.  He  crosses  the 
river,  undergoes  hard  fighting,  takes 
credit  for  victory,  but  presently  has  to 
come  back  again,  half  poisoned  by  drink- 
ing foul  water,  with  no  reward  but  need- 
less bloodshed.  Naturally,  when  he 
turns  his  back,  they  come  over  to  help 
his  enemy.  But  nothing  so  much  de- 
serves to  be  called  a  wicked  destruction 
of  his  soldiers  as  his  march  through  Ge- 
drosia,  the  modern  Beloochistan.  After 
the  toils,  wounds,  and  losses  encountered 
to  conquer  in  India  territories  which 
could  not  be  kept  permanently,  he  built 
a  fleet  of  transports  and  sailed  down  to 
the  mouths  of  the  Indus.  There  he 
heard  that  no  army  had  ever  passed  safe 
through  Gedrosia  ;  that  Queen  Semira- 
mis  had  attempted  it,  and  brought  through 
only  twenty  men,  and  the  great  Cyrus 
had  come  through  with  seven  only.  This 
immediately  determined  him  to  do  (says 
Nearchus,  his  admiral)  what  to  them  had 
been  impossible.  (The  tales  were,  no 
doubt,  mythical ;  but  Alexander  had  an 
open  ear  to  every  lying  legend,  equally  as 
to  soothsayers  and  cataleptic  women.) 
All  the  sufferings  elsewhere  endured  by 
the  army  were  as  nothing  compared  to 
this.  Heat,  want  of  water  and  of  fodder, 
presently  reduced  them  to  the  utmost 
distress.     They  could  not  feed  or  water 
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their  cattle  ;  they  killed  them  for  food.  I 
Alexander  knew  it,  and  did  not  dare  to  1 
forbid  it.  The  waggons  had  to  be  aban-  j 
doned.  Tlie>  dug  into  the  sand  for  I 
liartial  suppiies  ot  water.  A  imscra'Dlc  i 
stream  and  timely  rain  saved  a  part  of 
the  army.  Many  are  said  to  have  per- 
ished by  excess  of  drinking  after  long 
thirst  and  heat,  probably  also  after  long 
fatigue  and  fasting.  Alexander  in  the 
worst  suffering  displayed  great*  magna- 
nimity, and,  like  the  Hebrew  king  David, 
when  water  was  brought  to  him  that  did 
not  suffice  for  many,  poured  it  oGt  on  the 
ground.  The  guides  professed  to  have 
quite  lost  the  tracks,  and  a  miserable 
time  had  still  to  be  endured.  That  he 
got  through  safe  with  any  considerable 
part  of  his  men,  seemed  to  be  a  miracle  ; 
and  meanwhile  several  satraps  took  great 
liberties,  not  expecting  that  he  would 
ever  re-appear.  It  cannot  be  pretended 
that  such  a  king  either  economized  his 
resources  or  acted  as  one  who  under- 
stood the  difficulties  of  his  own  task.  It 
is  vain  to  talk  of  his  statesmanship, 
when  his  military  impetus  and  habit  of 
sacrificing  everythiu'i^  for  the  victory  of 
the  moment  unilormly  carried  him  away. 
His  cruelties  to  the  unfortunate  and 
innocent  Asiatics  would  not  deserve 
censure  from  a  Greek  point  of  view,  if 
they  had  proceeded  from  any  long-sighted 
policy.  Philip  also  wa^  cruel  to  the 
Phocians  where  it  served  his  ambition. 
No  one  greatly  blamed  Alexander  for  his 
severity  to  Thebes;  though  all  shud- 
dered. He  sold  all  the  Thebans  who 
survived  his  attack,  men,  women,  and 
children,  into  slavery,  divided  their  coun- 
try among  his  allies,  and  razed  the  walls 
to  the  ground.  This  was  intended  to 
strike  terror  into  every  Greek  city,  and 
teach  to  all  the  danger  of  his  enmity. 
Beyond  a  doubt  it  was  politic,  but  not  the 
act  of  one  who  desired  to  exalt  Greece. 
It  was  in  his  uniform  style  of  pure  ego- 
tism. But  his  cruelties  to  the  unhappy 
Asiatics  who  for  the  first  time  heard  his 
name  are  repeated  to  satiety.  He  comes 
suddenly  into  Bactria,  where  is  only  one 
strong  place,  Cyrupolis.  He  captures 
five  cities  in  iwo  days,  and  massacres  as 
many  of  the  people  as  he  can.  He  places 
cavalry  round  one  city  to  intercept  fugi- 
tives who  might  report  his  presence  to 
the  next,  lest  the  people  run  away  into 
the  woods  and  mountains  and  be  harder 
to  catch.     Nevertheless  the  smoke  of  the 


•  Plutarch  tcllt  a  story  not  unlike  this  on  a  different 
occasion. 


burning  city  gave  warning.  Tidings  also 
of  the  disaster  came,  and  the  population 
took  flight  ;  but  they  were  mercilessly 
slaughtered  —  unarmed  ^sA  withon.t  ui?«- 
crimination.  In  stormiug  these  hapless 
and  utterly  weak  places  Alexander  gave 
strict  orders  to  kill  every  man,  and  make 
slaves  of  the  women  and  children.  (What 
the  army  could  possibly  do  witli  so  many 
slaves,  and  how  they  could  be  fed,  here 
as  elsewhere  is  unexplained.)  When 
Alexander  was  wounded,  as  often  hap- 
pened, the  Macedonians  were  made 
doubly  ferocious.  Nothing  so  bloody  is 
ever  imputed  by  the  Greeks  to  Xerxes. 
Our  historians  would  never  have  been 
silent  had  he  committed  such  atrocities 
as  they  tell  of  Alexander. 

And  this  may  remind  us  of  the  burning 
of  the  palace  in  Persepolis.  Alexander 
himself  was  afterwards  ashamed  of  it, 
and  so,  apparently,  was  King  Ptolemy, 
who  represents  it  as  an  act  of  mistaken 
policy.  Forsooth,  Xerxes  burnt  Athens, 
and  Alexander  wished  to  avenge  the  out- 
rage !  Had,  then,  the  countless  multi- 
tudes *  relentlessly  slaughtered  in  pur- 
suit, after  his  great  victories,  been  insuf- 
ficient revenge  for  ancient  deeds  ?  And 
did  Alexander  forget  that  Persepolis  was 
now  his  own  city,  and  that  he  was  burn- 
ing his  own  palace?  Arrian  elsewhere, 
in  courtier  fashion,  says  that  Ptolemy, 
being  a  king,  was  likely  to  tell  the  truth  ; 
but  he  forgets  that  it  must  have  been 
very  painful  to  him  to  tell  facts  disagree- 
able to  his  royal  patron  and  friend,  on 
whose  favour  and  successes  his  own  for- 
tune had  been  built  up.  Plutarch  gives 
another  account,  which  Mr.  de  Vere  be- 
lieves, that  the  palace  was  burnt  under 
the  initiative  of  the  Attic  courtesan  Thais 
in  the  midst  of  drunken  festivity  ;  that 
she  was  the  mistress  of  Ptolemy  ;  that 
Alexander  was  not  master  of  himself 
when,  with  garland  on  his  head  and  lamp 
in  hand,  he  assisted  and  aided  in  the 
conflagration  ;  finally,  that  the  Macedo- 
nians eagerly  assisted,  because  they 
thought  it  a  certain  proof  that  Alexander 
did  not  mean  to  keep  Persia  and  live 
among  barbarians.  This  is  the  more 
probable  account,  but  it  was  morally  im- 
possible for  King  Ptolemy  to  publish  it. 

One  cannot  read  the  details  of  battle, 

•  In  all  mere  estimates  of  force  we  may  justly  su»-_ 
l>ect  immense  cxapgenition.  Arrian  says  that,  after 
the  last  prcat  b.attle  with  Darius,  as  many  as  300,000 
corpses  of  barbarians  ivere  gathered,  anil  a  far  greater 
number  of  persons  were  captured.  One  may  suspect 
that  lie  wrote  A,  and  that  it  has  been  corrupted  to  A. 
This  would  reduce  the  number  to  40,000,  and  agree 
with  Q.  C'urtius. 
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and  fire,  and  ravage  of  peaceable  homes, 
without  seeing  the  vast  amount  of  suffer- 
ing, of  starvation,  and  of  ruined  prosper- 
ity entailed  by  this  ruthless  conquest 
over  a  vast  area  of  country.  If  it  had 
been  followed  by  a  total  overthrow  of  old 
corrupting  despotism,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  nobler  institutions,  we  might  say 
it  was  a  dreadful  price  paid  for  a  great 
good  ;  but  when  Alexander  carefully  pre- 
served all  the  worst  Persian  institutions, 
who  will  show  us  any  good  at  all  from  it  ? 
So  successfully  did  he  act  the  part  of  a 
mere  Asiatic,  born  in  a  seraglio,  that 
Persian  tradition,  and  the  celebrated  Per- 
sian epic,  represent  him  as  a  younger 
Persian  prince  who  dethroned  his  own 
brother,  and  so  succeeded  to  his  throne. 
If  we  ask.  Wherein  did  he  improve  Per- 
sia ?  we  get  from  some  the  reply,  "  He 
diffused  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage." Yet  the  Greek  language  and 
Greek  literature  could  not  save  Greece 
itself  from  decay,  nor  from  worse  and 
worse  corruption,  under  the  despotism 
which  he  imposed  and  bequeathed.  He 
exposed  his  own  life  recklessly,  month  by 
month,  yet  never  took  a  single  precaution 
for  the  benefit  of  the  empire  in  case  of 
his  death.  This  is  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  essential  egotism  of  his  charac- 
ter. He  believed  himself  the  most  gen- 
erous of  mankind,  because  he  gave  away 
the  fruit  of  other  men's  labour  to  his  sol- 
diers ;  and  he  frequently  boasted  that  he 
retained  nothing  for  himself,  when  he  was 
claiming  supreme  power  over  all  their 
property,  their  lives,  and  their  honour. 
At  the  last,  when  they  saw  he  was  dying, 
they  implored  him  to  name  his  succes- 
sor ;  but  to  the  question,  "  To  whom  do 
you  leave  the  empire  .'*"  he  would  give  no 
other  answer  than,  "To  the  strongest 
man  among  you."  Hereby  he  entailed  on 
Asia  the  new  misery  of  twenty  years' 
civil  war  among  his  generals. 

The  mischief  to  Greece  in  each  new 
generation  was  worse  and  worse.  Free- 
dom was  almost  everywhere  crushed. 
All  the  young  men  had  to  unlearn  patriot- 
ism, and  accept  the  creed  that  to  become 
mercenary  soldiers  in  Asia,  or  suffer  con- 
scription under  a  tyrant,  was  a  life  good 
enough  for  a  Gre'ek.  That  genius  in 
Greece  perished  with  Demosthenes  is  so 
often  remarked,  that  it  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand how  any  scholars  blind  them- 
selves to  the  evidence  that  Alexander 
was  the  assassin  both  of  liberty  and  of 
genius.  Of  course  the  evil  results  from 
the  overthrow  of  law  and  of  all  sem- 
blance of  right  could  not  appear  at  once. 


The  vast  system  of  standing  armies  un' 
dermined  in  Greece  industrial  pursuits, 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  family  life. 
The  same  result,  depopulation,  followed 
in  Italy  from  the  demand  of  men  for  the 
Roman  legions  ;  and  we  cannot  be  wrong 
in  tracing  to  the  same  cause  the  marked 
and  steady  decay  of  population  in  Greece. 
As  to  Asia,  we  have  no  documents  to 
base  assertion  upon,  but  nothing  visible 
denotes  that  under  Macedonian  or  Par- 
thian despots  things  were  better  than 
under  Persian.  While  princes  are  born 
in  a  seraglio,  and  practise  polygamy  from 
an  early  age,  no  royal  dynasty  is  long 
equal  to  common  men  in  body  or  mind. 
To  join  personal  despotism  to  polygamy 
is  fatal  to  all  enduring  good  government ; 
yet  this  is  exactly  what  Alexander  did. 
Of  durable  prosperity  he  laid  no  founda- 
tions. Military  posts  in  abundance  he 
planned  and  fortified  ;  docks  for  ship- 
building he  established  on  the  rivers  of 
the  Panjab  ;  but  how  could  he  hope  to 
obtain  allegiance  from  the  people  ?  He 
depended  on  mere  force.  When  his  back 
was  turned  they  revolted.  He  might  well 
say,  as  Napoleon  I.  said,  "  Ah  !  I  cannot 
be  everywhere."  When  an  Indian  king 
—  Musicanus  —  revolted,  Alexander  in 
revenge  razed  to  the  ground  the  walls  of 
the  cities  which  he  had  placed  under 
Musicanus,  and  reduced  the  people  into 
slavery  (what  he  did  with  them  as  slaves 
is  never  explained,  and  this  makes  one 
hope  there  is  exaggeration),  and  where 
he  had  himself  placed  garrisons  he  dis- 
mantled and  destroyed  the  citadels  ;  an 
impotent  mode  of  securing  future  sub- 
mission. Musicanus,  having  been  caught 
by  the  Macedonian  Peithon,  was  sent 
back  by  Alexander  to  be  hanged  among 
his  own  people.  It  must  surely  be  evi- 
dent that  Alexander  could  not  always  be 
an  Achilles,  and  that  the  Panjab  was  cer- 
tain to  be  lost  to  him  the  moment  that  it 
ceased  to  fear  an  overwhelming  military 
force.  The  description  of  the  army  with 
which  he  conquered  it,  takes  one  quite 
by  surprise,  though  in  his  letter  to  Da- 
rius after  the  battle  of  Issus  he  boasts 
that  many  who  in  that  battle  were  in  the 
king's  ranks  now  fight  in  his.  But  in 
India  the  Greeks  in  Alexander's  army 
were  so  outnumbered  by  Asiatics  that,  if 
the  king  had  died  of  the  arrow-shot  in 
his  lungs,  they  feared  to  be  massacred 
by  their  own  auxiliaries.  Were  these  to 
garrison  all  India  for  the  king? 

We  cannot  wonder  at  the  entire  ab- 
sence of  prudence  in  a  young  man  spoiled 
from  childhood,  intoxicated  with  military 
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success,  and  bent  on  egotistical  glory  ; 
but  to  extol  such  conduct  as  "  instinctive 
and  unerring  statesmanship  "  is  very  de- 
lusive doctrine.  "If  I  were  Alexander  I 
would  accept  Darius's  offers,"  said  Par- 
menio.  "So  would  I,  if  I  were  Parme- 
nio,"  replied  Alexander,  insolently  and 
foolishly  ;  yet  it  is  lauded  as  a  right  royal 
sentiment.  Parmenio  thought  it  better 
to  accept  treasure  freely  granted  by  Da- 
rius, and  use  resources  accumulated  in 
the  past,  than  to  seize  supplies  by  waste- 
ful and  odious  rapine  ;  better  to  accept 
three  solid  countries  with  the  whole  sea- 
coast  fronting  Greece,  and  take  time  to 
consolidate  the  conquests  and  press 
lightly  on  the  conquered,  than  to  push 
farther  at  once  and  risk  their  communi- 
cations with  home  ;  better  to  establish 
peace  with  Darius,  even  if  it  could  not 
last  very  long,  and  secure  their  home 
predominance,  than  to  make  the  quarrel 
with  Darius  implacable  and  give  hope  to 
all  the  Grecian  enemies  of  Macedonia. 
If  Antipater  had  been  defeated  in  Greece, 
Alexander  might  have  been  ruined  by  it 
in  Asia  ;  the  loss  of  a  single  battle  by 
Alexander  himself  against  Darius  might 
have  been  fatal.  Parmenio,  it  seems,  is 
a  stupid  pedant  in  Mr.  de  Vere's  estimate. 
If  his  advice  had  been  taken  —  if  the 
Greek  dominion  had  never  gone  beyond 
the  Euphrates  —  we  cannot  be  sure  that 
the  history  of  mankind  would  have  been 
happier,  simply  because  vast  contingen- 
cies always  elude  certain  knowledge. 
But,  without  rashness,  we  may  say, —  ac- 
quaintance with  the  masterpieces  of 
Greek  literary  geuius  would  even  then 
have  been  diffused  in  the  East  among 
minds  capable  of  appreciating  them. 
Whether  Parthians  or  Babylonians  ever 
got  much  benefit  from  such  literature,  it 
is  truly  hard  to  ascertain  ;  but  high  lit- 
erary eminence  does  not  need  war  to 
extend  the  sphere  of  its  admiration.  If 
any  one  lay  stress  on  such  a  result  of 
Macedonian  conquest,  he  confesses  that 
it  was  very  barren  of  good  in  Asia  ;  that 
it  was  deadly  to  Greece  is  no  theory,  but 
manifest  fact. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

IN   THE   DEEPS. 

Things  went  from   bad  to  worse,  and 
that  rapidly.     Moira   knew  but  little   of 
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what  was  going  on,  for  the  neighbours 
were  slow  to  tell  her.  But  every  one 
in  Ardtilleach  was  aware  that  Angus 
M'Eachran  had  sold  his  share  in  the  lioat 
to  young  Donald  Neil  ;  and  that,  while 
this  ready  money  lasted,  he  had  done  no 
work  at  all,  but  merely  lounged  about 
until  he  could  got  hold  of  one  or  two 
companions  to  go  off  on  adrinking-frolic. 
Moira  saw  him  go  out  each  day  ;  she  did 
not  know  but  that  he  was  gone  to  the 
fishing.  When  he  returned  late  at  night, 
she  sometimes  saw  that  he  had  been  hav- 
ing a  glass,  and  she  was  a  little  perturbed. 
But  Angus  had  a  strong  head  ;  and  he 
managed  to  conceal  from  her  for  a  long 
lime  the  fashion  in  which  he  was  spend- 
ing his  life. 

He  did  not  deliberately  set  to  work  to 
drink  himself  and  his  young  wife  out 
of  house  and  home.  He  had  fits  of  re- 
morse, and  always  was  about  to  turn  over 
a  new  leaf  —  next  day;  but  the  next  day 
came,  and  Moira  was  silent  and  sad,  and 
then  he  would  go  out  to  get  a  cheerful 
word  with  some  companions  and  a  glass. 
Moreover,  the  savings  of  a  fisherman 
either  increase  or  decrease  ;  they  never 
stand  still.  When  the  motive  was  taken 
away  for  the  steady  addition  to  the  little 
hoard  in  the  bank  at  Stornoway,  that 
fund  itself  was  in  danger.  And  at 
length  it  became  known  in  Ardtilleach 
that  Angus  M'Eachran  had  squandered 
that  also,  and  that  now,  if  he  wanted 
money,  he  must  go  into  debt  with  one  of 
the  curers,  and  hire  himself  out  for  one 
of  the  curers'  boats. 

The  appearance  of  the  man  altered  too. 
He  had  been  rather  a  smart  young  fellow, 
careful  of  his  clothes,  and  cleanly  in  his 
habits  ;  now,  as  Moira  noticed,  he  paid 
less  attention  to  these  things,  and  heeded 
her  not  when  she  remonstrated. 

One  night  Angus  M'Eachran  came 
home,  and  staggered  into  the  cottage. 
Moira  regarded  him  with  affright.  He 
sate  down  on  a  wooden  stool  by  the 
peat-fire. 

"  Now  there  iss  an  end  of  it,"  said  he, 
gloomily. 

"  An  end  of  what,  Angus  "i  "  said  she, 
in  great  alarm. 

"An  end  of  you  and  of  me,  and  of 
Ardtilleach  ;  and  it  iss  not  in  Ardtil- 
leach I  can  lif  any  more,  but  it  iss  to 
Glassgow  that  I  am  going." 

"  To  Glassgow  !  "  she  cried. 

"Ay,"  said  he,  "this  iss  no  longer  any 
place  for  me.  I  hef  no  share  in  the  poat. 
1  hef  no  money  in  the  pank.  It  iss  all 
gone  away  —  iu  the  tammed  whiskey  — 
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and  it  iss  not  a  farthing  of  money  I  can 
get  from  anyone  —  and  what  iss  to  be- 
come of  you,'Moira  ?" 

She  did  not  cry  aloud,  nor  were  her 
eyes  wet  with  tears,  but  she  sate  with  a 
white  face,  trying  to  comprehend  the  ruin 
that  had  befallen  them. 

"Angus,  Angus!"  she  cried,  "you 
will  stay  in  Ardtilleach  !  You  will  not 
f^o  to  Glassgow  !  It  iss  many  another 
poat  that  will  be  glad  to  hef  you,  and 
there  iss  no  one  can  mek  so  much  at  the 
fishing  ass  you " 

"And  what  iss  the  goot  of  it,"  he  said, 
"that  a  man  will  mek  money,  and  hef  to 
lif  a  hard  life  to  mek  money,  and  when 
he  comes  home,  then  it  iss  not  like  com- 
ing home  to  him  at  all?  What  I  hef 
done  that  wass  bad  enough  ;  what  you 
hef  done,  Moira  Fergus,  well  it  iss  some- 
thing of  this  that  you  hef  done." 

She  dared  not  answer  —  some  strange 
consciousness  oppressed  her.  She  went 
away  from  him,  and  sate  in  a  corner, 
and  cried  bitterly.  He  spoke  no  more  to 
her  that  night. 

Next  morning  he  was  in  a  very  differ- 
ent humour  ;  he  was  discontented,  quar- 
relsome, and  for  the  first  lime  of  their 
married  life  spoke  rudely  and  tauntingly 
to  her.  The  knowledge  that  he  was  now 
a  beggar  —  that  the  neighbours  regarded 
!him  as  an  outcast  —  that  his  old  compan- 
ions in  the  boat  were  away  at  their  work, 
leaving  him  a  despicable  idler  to  consort 
with  the  old  men  about  —  seemed  to 
drive  him  to  desperation.  Hitherto  he 
had  always  said,  in  answer  to  friendly 
remonstrances,  that  there  were  more  fish 
in  the  sea  than  ever  came  out  of  it ;  and 
that  by-and-by  he  would  set  to  work 
again.  Now  it  seemed  to  have  occurred 
to  him  that  his  former  companions  were 
rather  shy  of  him  ;  and  that  he  had  a  bad 
name  throughout  the  island. 

"Yes,"  said  he,  angrily,  to  her,  "  when 
I  go  to  Glassgow,  then  you  can  go  to 
your  father,  and  you  can  ask  him  to  tek 
you  back  to  his  house.  It  wass  my  house 
that  wass  not  goot  enough  for  you  ;  and 
from  the  morning  to  the  night  it  wass 
neffer  a  smile  or  a  laugh  wass  on  your 
face  ;  and  now  when  I  will  go  away  to 
Glassgow,  you  will  be  a  great  deal  petter, 
ay,  and  ferry  much  petter,  in  the  house 
of  your  father  John  Fergus  —  and  tarn 
him!" 

She  said  not  a  word  in 
heart   was   full  :    but   she 


round  her  shoulders  and 
over  to  the  curing-house, 
ther  was,    Angus  M'Eachran  was  mad 


reply,  for  her 
put  a  shawl 
walked  away 
where  her  fa- 


with  rage.  Was  she  already  taking  him 
at  his  word  ;  and  seeking  to  return  to  her 
father's  house  ?  With  a  wild  feeling  of 
vengeance  at  his  heart,  he  determined 
there  and  then  to  leave  the  place  ;  and 
as  he  set  out  from  Ardtilleach,  without 
a  word  of  good-bye  to  any  one  in  it, 
the  last  thing  that  he  saw  was  John 
Fergus  coming  out  to  the  door  of  the 
curing-house  to  speak  to  Moira.  With 
many  an  angry  and  silent  imprecation,  he 
strode  along  the  rough  road,  and  then  he 
began  to  bethink  himself  how  a  penniless 
man  was  to  make  his  way  to  distant 
Stornoway  and  to  Glasgow. 

The  purpose  of  Moira  Fergus  was 
quite  different  from  that  which  her  hus- 
band had  imagined. 

"  What  will  you  want  with  me  ?"  said 
her  father,  coldly,  when  he  came  out  in 
response  to  her  message.  "  I  hef  told 
you,  Moira  Fergus,  that  it  iss  no  word  I 
hef  for  you.  You  hef  gone  to  another 
house;  you  will  stay  there  —  ay,  if  you 
wass  to  lif  in  Ardtilleach  for  sixty 
years."  ' 

"'It  iss  Angus  M'Eachran,"  she  said, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  "and  —  and—* 
he  iss  going  away  to  Glassgow  if  he  can- 
not go  to  the  fishing — and  —  if  you 
would  speak  a  word  to  Mr.  Mac- 
lean   " 

"  Ay,  he  iss  going  to  Glassgow  ?  "  said 
John  Fergus,  with  an  angry  flash  in  his 
eyes.  "  And  the  teffle  only  knows  that 
he  iss  fit  for  nothing  but  the  going  to 
Glassgow.  Ay,  ay,  Moira  Fergus,  and  it 
wass  a  prout  tay  for  you,  the  tay  you  were 
married  to  Angus  M'Eachran  ;  but  it  iss 
not  a  prout  tay  any  more,  that  you  are 
married  to-a  man  that  iss  a  peggar  and  a 
trunkard,  and  hass  not  a  penny  in  ta 
whole  world  ;  no,  it  iss  not  any  longer  a 
prout  tay  for  you  that  you  married  Angus 
M'Eachran  !  " 

With  that  he  turned'and  went  into  the 
curing-house,  slamming  the  door  after 
him. 

"And  it  iss  a  hard  man  you  are,"  said 
Moira  sadly. 

She  walked  back  to  her  own  little  cot- 
tage, almost  fearing  that  her  husband 
might  be  inside.  He  was  not ;  so  she 
entered,  and  sat  down  to  contemplate 
the  miserable  future  that  lay  before  her, 
and  to  consider  what  she  could  do  to  in- 
duce Angus  M'Eachran  to  remain  in 
Ardtilleach,  and  take  to  the  fishing  and 
sober  ways  again. 

First  of  all,  she  thought  of  writing  to 
her  friends  in  London  ;  but  Angus  had 
the  address,  and  she  dared  not  ask  him 
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for  ifc.  Then  she  thought  of  making  a 
pilgrimage  all  the  way  to  Borva  to  beg  of 
the  great  Mr.  Mackenzie  there  to  bring 
his  influence  to  bear  on  her  husband  and 
on  Mr.  Maclean  the  curer,  so  that  some 
arrangement  might  be  made  between 
them.  But  how  could  she,  all  by  herself, 
make  her  way  to  Borva  ?  And  where 
might  Angus  M'Eachran  be  by  the  time 
she  came  back  ? 

Meanwhile  Angus  was  not  about  the 
village,  nor  yet  out  on  the  rocks,  nor  yet 
down  in  the  little  harbour;  so,  with  a 
sad  heart  enough,  she  prepared  her  frugal 
mid-day  meal,  and  sate  down  to  that  by 
herself.  She  had  no  great  desire  for 
food,  for  she  was  crying  most  of  the 
time. 

Late  that  evening  a  neighbour  came  in, 
who  said  she  had  just  returned  from  Har- 
rabost. 

"Ay,  Moira,"  said  she,  "and  what  iss 
wrong  now,  that  Angus  M'Eac'.iran  will 
be  for  going  away  from  Ardtilleach  ?'' 

Moira  stared  at  her. 

"  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean,  Mrs. 
Cameron,"  she  said. 

"  You  do  not  know  then  ?  You  hef 
not  heard  the  news,  that  Angus  M'Each- 
ran will  be  away  to  Glassgow  ?  " 

Moira  started  up  with  a  quick  cry. 
Her  first  thought  was  to  rush  out  of  tiie 
house  to  overtake  him  and  turn  him  back  ; 
but  how  was  that  possible  ? 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Cameron,  what  iss  it  you 
tell  me  this  tay  !  And  where  tit  you  see 
Angus  ?     And  are  you  quite  sure  ?  " 

"  Well,  well,  Moira,"  said  the  old  wom- 
an, "it  iss  not  any  great  matter  the  go- 
ing to  Glassgow;  and  if  you  will  sit 
down  now,  I  will  tell  you." 

The  girl  sate  down,  silently,  and  crossed 
her  hands  on  her  lap.  There  was  no 
more  crying  now ;  the  last  blow  had 
fallen,  and  despair  had  supervened. 

"  You  know,  Moira,  my  son  that  lifs 
round  at  the  pack  of  Harrabost,  and  I 
wass  ofer  to  see  him,  and  all  wass  ferry 
well,  and  his  wife  hass  got  ferry  well 
through  her  trouple.  And  when  I  wass 
for  coming  away,  it  was  Angus  M'Each- 
ran will  come  running  up  to  the  house, 
and  ferry  wild  he  wass  in  the  look  of 
him.  '  Duncan  Cameron,'  says  he,  '  will 
you  gif  me  your  poat  for  two  minutes  or 
for  three  minutes,  for  I  am  told  that  this 
is  the  M'Alisters'  poat  that  iss  coming 
along,  and  they  are  going  to  Taransay.' 
You  know  the  M'Alislers'  poat,  Moira, 
that  they  pought  at  Styornoway  ?  " 

Moira  nodded  assent. 

♦*  Well,  you  know,  Moira,  that  Duncan 


was  always  a  good  frient  to  Angus 
M'Eachran  ;  and  he  said,  '  Yes,  Angus 
M'Eachran,  you  may  hef  the  poat,  and 
she  is  down  at  the  shore,  and  you  can 
run  her  out  yourself,  for  the  oars  and  the 
thole-pins  are  in  her.'  But  Angus 
M'Eachran  he  says,  'Duncan,  you  will 
come  with  me  to  pring  pack  the  poat,  for 
I  will  ask  the  M'Alisters  to  tek  me  with 
them  to  Taransay;  for  it  iss  to  Taransay 
I  am  going.' " 

"  A}',  to  Taransay  ! "  said  Moira,  ea- 
gerly.    "  And  it  was  only  to  Taransay  .?" 

"  I  will  tell  you  that,  Moira,"  the  old 
woman  continued,  who  would  narrate  her 
story  in  her  own  way.  "Well,  well,  I 
went  to  him,  and  I  said,  '  What  iss  it 
that  takes  you  to  Taransay,  Angus 
M'Eachran,  and  when  will  you  be  com- 
ing pack  from  Taransay  ?  '  '  Mrs.  Cam- 
eron,' says  he,  '  I  do  not  know  when  I 
will  be  coming  pack  from  Taransay,  for 
it  iss  to  Glassgow  I  am  going  ;  and  it  iss 
perhaps  that  1  will  neffer  see  Ardtilleach 
any  more.'  " 

"  No,  no,  no,"  the  girl  moaned  ;  "  he 
did  not  say  that,  Mrs.  Cameron  !  " 

*'And  I  said  to  him,  'It  iss  a  foolish 
man  you  are,  Angus  M'Eachran,  to  speak 
such  things,  and  you  with  a  young  wife 
in  Ardtilleach.'  *Ay,'  said  he,  'Mrs. 
Cameron,  and  if  there  wass  no  young 
wife,  it  iss  perhaps  that  I  would  be  in 
Ardtilleach  now,  and  hef  my  money,  and 
the  share  in  the  poat;  but  it  iss  a  pad 
tay  the  tay  that  a  young  man  marries  a 
lass  that  is  tiscontented  and  hass  no 
heart  in  the  house,  and  that  iss  it  that  I 
am  going  awav  from  Ardtilleach  ;  and 
Moira  —  well,  Moira  hass  her  father  in 
Ardtilleach.'  Ay,  that  iss  what  he  said 
to  me,  Moira,  ass  Duncan  and  him  they 
were  putting  out  the  poat  from  the  shore." 

"My  father!"  the  girl  murmured,  "I 
hef  not  any  father  now — no,  and  not 
any  husband  —  it  iss  the  two  that  I  hef 
lost.  Ay,  and  Angus  M'Eachran  hass 
gone  away  to  Glassgow." 

There  was  no  bitter  wailing  and  lamen- 
tation ;  only  the  hands  in  her  lap  were 
more  tightly  clenched.  The  red  peats 
flickered  up  in  the  dusk  ;  and  her  face 
seemed  drawn  and  haggard. 

"Ay,  and  they  pulled  out  to  the  M'Al- 
isters'  poat  when  she  came  by,  and  I 
wass  looking  at  them  all  the  time  from 
the  shore,  and  Angus  M'Eachran,  when 
the  M'Alisters  put  their  poat  apout,  he 
got  apoard  of  her,  and  there  wass  not 
much  talking  petween  them.  And  Dun- 
can, I  could  hear  him  cry  out,  '  Good- 
pye  to  you  this  tay,  Angus'  M'Eachraol' 
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And  Angus,  he  cried  out,  *  Good-pye  to 
you,  Duncan  Cameron  ! '  And  when 
Duncan  came  back  to  the  shore,  he  will 
tell  me  that  the  M'Alisters  were  gjoing 
down  to  the  ferry  pig  poat  that  iss  at 
Taransay  and  that  hass  come  round  from 
Lochnaraaddy,  and  Angus  M'Eachran 
he  wass  saying  he  would  know  some  of 
the  sailors  in  her,  and  the  captain  would 
tek  him  to  Glassgow  if  he  worked  the 
passage.  Ay,  ay,  Moira,  I  can  see  it  iss 
not  the  good  news  I  hef  prought  to  you 
this  night;  and  it  iss  a  pad  thing  for  a 
young  lass  when  her  husband  goes  away 
to  Glassgow  ;  but  you  do  not  knovv  yet 
that  he  will  stay  in  Glassgow,  and  you 
will  write  a  line  to  him,  Moira " 

"How  can  I  write  a  line  to  him,  Mrs. 
Cameron  ?  "  the  girl  said  ;  "  there  iss 
more  people  in  Glassgow  ass  there  iss  in 
Styornoway,  and  the  Lewis,  and  Harris 
all  put  together  ;  and  how  will  they  know 
which  of  them  iss  AngusMEachran  ?" 

"Then  you  will  send  the  letter  to 
Styornoway,  and  you  will  gif  it  to  the 
captain  of  the  great  poat,  the  '  Clansman  ; ' 
and  iss  there  any  one  in  Glassgow  that 
fee  will  not  know  .'' " 

"  A  letter,"  Moira  said,  wistfully. 
*' There  iss  no  letter  that  will  bring  An- 
gus M'Eachran  pack,  not  now  that  he 
hass  gone  away  from  Ardtilleach.  And 
I  will  say  good-night  to  you  now,  Mrs. 
Cameron.     It  iss  a  Kttle  tired  I  am." 

"You  are  not  ferry  well  the  night, 
Moira,"  said  the  old  woman,  looking  at 
lier.  "  I  do  not  know  that  I  will  leaf  you 
by  yourself  the  night." 

"  But  I  will  ferry  much  rather  be  by 
myself,  Mrs.  Cameron  —  ay,  ay,  I  hef 
many  things  to  think  ofer  ;  and  it  iss  in 
the  morning  I  will  come  to  see  you,  Mrs. 
Cameron,  for  I  am  thinking  of  going  to 
Glassgow." 

"Ay,  you  will  come  tome  in  the  morn- 
ing, like  a  good  lass,"  said  Mrs.  Came- 
ron, "  and  then  you  will  think  no  more  of 
going  to  Glassgow,  which  would  be  a 
Foolish  thing  for  a  young  lass,  and  it  iss 
not  yet,  no,  nor  to-morrow,  nor  any  time 
we  will  let  you  do  such  a  foolish  thing, 
and  go  away  from  Ardtilleach." 

CHAPTER    X. 
A  PROCLAMATION. 

MoiRA  did  not  go  to  Glasgow  ;  she  re- 
mained by  herself  in  Ardtilleach,  in  the 
small  cottage  all  by  herself,  whither  one 
or  two  of  the  neighbours,  having  a  great 
pity  for  her  condition,  came   to  her,  and 


occasionally  brought  her  a  little  present 
of  tea  or  sugar.  How  she  managed  to 
live  at  all,  no  one  knew;  but  she  was 
very  proud,  and  maintained  to  those  who 
visited  her  that  she  was  well  off  and  con- 
tent. She  was  very  clever  with  her 
needle,  and  in  this  way  requited  her 
friends  for  any  little  kindness  they 
showed  her. 

So  the  days  and  the  weeks  went  by, 
and  nothing  was  heard  of  Angus  M'Each- 
ran.  Mr.  MacDonald  made  inquiries  of 
the  men  who  had  gone  with  him  to  Taran- 
say ;  and  they  said  he  had  undertaken  to 
work  his  passage  to  Glasgow  in  a  boat 
that  was  going  round  the  island  for  salt- 
fish.     That  was  all  they  knew. 

Well,  Mr.  MacDonald  was  not  a  rich 
man,  and  he  had  a  small  house  ;  but  his 
heart  was  touched  by  the  mute  misery  of 
this  poor  lass  who  was  living  in  the  cot- 
tage all  by  herself,  as  one  widowed,  or  an 
outcast  from  her  neighbours.  So  he 
went  to  her  and  asked  her  to  come  over 
to  the  manse  and  stay  there  until  some- 
thing should  be  heard  of  her  husband. 

"it  is  a  ferry  goot  man  you  are,  Mr. 
MacDonald,"  she  said,  "and  a  ferry  kind 
man  you  hef  been,  always  and  now  too, 
to  me ;  but  I  cannot  go  with  you  to  the 
manse." 

"  Kott  pless  me  !  "  he  cried,  impatient- 
ly. "  How  can  you  lif  all  by  yourself  ? 
It  iss  not  goot  for  a  young  lass  to  lif  all 
by  herself." 

"  Ay,  ay,  Mr.  MacDonald,  and  some- 
times it  is  ferry  goot  ;  for  she  will  begin 
to  go  back  ofer  what  hass  passed,  and 
she  will  know  where  she  wass  wrong, 
and  if  there  iss  punishment  for  that,  she 
will  take  the  punishment  to  herself." 

"  And  where  should  the  punishment 
be  coming,"  said  he  warmly,  "if  not  to 
the  young  man  who  would  go  away  to 
Glassgow  and  leaf  a  young  wife  without 
money,  without  anything,  after  he  has 
trank  all  the  money  ?  " 

"  You  do  not  know  —  you  do  not  know, 
Mr.  MacDonald,"  she  said,  sadly,  and 
shaking  her  head.  Then  she  added,  al- 
most wildly,  "Ay,  Mr.  MacDonald,  and 
you  hef  no  word  against  the  young  wife 
that  will  trife  her  husband  into  the  trink- 
ing,  and  trife  him  away  from  his  own 
house  and  the  place  he  was  porn,  and 
all  his  frients,  and  the  poat  that  he  had, 
and  will  trife  him  away  to  Glassgow  — 
and  you  hef  no  word  against  that,  Mr, 
MacDonald  ?" 

"  Well,  it  iss  all  ofer,  Moira,"  said  he, 
gently.     "And  what  iss  the   use  now  of 
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your  lifing  here  by  yourself  ;  and  when 
your  peats  are  finished,  who  will  go  out 
and  cut  the  peats  for  you  ?  " 

"  I  can  cut  the  peats  for  myself,  Mr. 
MacDonald,"  said  she,  simply  ;  "and  it 
iss  one  or  two  of  the  neighbours  they 
will  cut  some  peats  for  me,  for  on  the 
warm  tays  it  iss  little  I  hef  to  do,  and  I 
can  go  out  and  turn  their  peats  for  them." 

"  You  will  be  better  ofer  at  the  manse, 
Moira." 

"  It  iss  ferry  kind  you  are,  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald  ;  but  I  will  not  go  ofer  to  the 
manse." 

In  his  dire  perplexity  Mr.  MacDonald 
went  away  back  to  the  manse  ;  and  spent 
a  portion  of  the  evening  in  writing  a  long 
and  beautifully-worded  letter  to  Mrs. 
Lavender,  the  young  married  lady  who 
had  been  present  at  Moira's  wedding, 
and  who  was  now  in  London.  If  Mr. 
MacDonald's  spoken  English  was  pecul- 
iar in  pronunciation,  his  written  English 
was  accurate  enough  ;  and  to  add  a  grace 
to  it,  and  show  that  he  was  not  merely 
an  undisciplined  islander,  he  introduced 
into  it  a  scrap  or  two  of  Latin.  He  treat- 
ed the  story  of  Moira  and  her  husband 
from  a  high  literary  point  of  view.  He 
invited  the  attention  of  the  great  lady  in 
London  to  this  incident  in  the  humble 
annals  of  the  poor.  She  would  doubtless 
remember,  amid  the  gaieties  of  the  world 
of  fashion,  and  in  the  thousand  distrac- 
tions of  the  vast  metropolis,  the  simple 
ceremony  of  which  she  had  been  a  spec- 
tator in  the  distant  islands,  which,  if  they 
were  not  the  nitentes  Cycladas  of  the 
Roman  bard  —  and  so  forth.  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald was  proud  of  this  composition. 
He  sealed  it  up  with  great  care,  and  ad- 
dressed it  to  "  Tiie  Hon.  Mrs.  Lavender  " 
at  her  house  in  London. 

An  answer  came  with  surprising  swift- 
ness. Mr.  MacDonald  was  besought  to 
convoy  Moira  forthwith  to  the  island  of 
Borva!|  where  the  wife  of  Mr.  Mackenzie's 
keeper  would  give  her  something  to  do 
about  Mrs.  Lavender's  house.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lavender  would  be  back  in  the  Heb- 
rides in  about  three  weeks.  If  the  rains 
had  been  heavy,  Moira  was  to  keep  fires 
in  all  the  rooms  of  the  house,  especially 
the  bed-rooms,  incessantly.  And  Mrs. 
Lavender  ch.'irgcd  Mr.  MacDonald  with 
the  fulfilment  of  these  her  commands. 
He  was  in  no  wise  to  fail  to  have  Moira 
M'Eachran  removed  from  her  solitary 
cottage  to  the  spacious  house  at  Borva. 

The  minister  was  a  proud  man  the  day 
he  went  over  to  Ardtilleach  with  this 
warrant  in  his  hand.     Would  Moira  with- 


stand him  now  ?  Indeed  the  girl  yielded 
to  all  this  show  of  authority  ;  and  humbly, 
and  gratefully,  and  silently  she  set  to 
work  to  put  together  the  few  things  she 
possessed,  so  that  she  might  leave  the 
village  in  which  she  was  born.  Indeed, 
she  went  away  from  Ardtilleach  with  lit- 
tle regret.  Her  life  there  had  not  been 
happy.  She  went  round  to  a  few  of  the 
cottages  to  bid  good-bye  to  her  neigh- 
bours ;  and  when  it  became  known  to 
John  Fergus  that  his  daughter  was  going 
away  to  Borva,  he  instantly  departed  for 
Killeena,  on  some  mission  or  another, 
and  remained  there  the  whole  day,  so 
that  she  should  not  see  him  before  leav- 
ing. 

She  remained  a  couple  of  days  at  the 
manse,  waiting  for  a  boat ;  and  then,  when 
the  chance  served,  the  minister  himself 
went  with  her  to  Borva,  and  took  her  up 
to  the  house  of  Mr.  Mackenzie,  who  was 
called  the  king  of  that  island.  After  a 
few  friendly  words  from  the  great  man  — 
who  then  took  Mr.  MacDonald  away 
with  him,  that  they  might  have  a  talk 
over  the  designs  of  Prussia,  the  new 
bridge  on  the  road  to  the  Butt  of  Lewis, 
and  other  matters  of  great  public  impor- 
tance —  Moira  was  handed  over  to  the 
keeper's  wife,  who  was  housekeeper 
there.  She  did  not  know  what  she  had 
done  to  be  received  with  so  much  friend- 
liness and  kindness  ;  she  was  not  aware, 
indeed,  that  a  letter  from  London  had 
preceded  her  arrival. 

She  slept  in  Mr.  Mackenzie's  house, 
and  she  had  her  meals  there,  but  most  of 
the  day  she  spent  in  the  empty  house 
to  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lavender  were 
shortly  coming.  What  she  could  do  ia 
the  way  of  preparing  the  place  for  their 
reception,  she  did  right  willingly.  There 
was  never  a  more  devoted  servant  ;  and 
her  gratitude  towards  those  who  be- 
friended her  was  on  many  occasions  too 
much  for  her  English  —  she  had  to 
escape  from  its  constraint  into  the 
Gaelic. 

Then  there  was  a  great  stir  throughout 
the  island,  for  every  one  knew  that  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lavender  were  on  their  way 
from  London  ;  and  the  wonderful  wag- 
gonette—  which  was  in  effect  a  boat 
phiced  on  wheels,  with  oars  and  every- 
tliing  complete  —  that  Mr.  Lavender  had 
built  for  himself,  was,  one  morning,  taken 
down  Loch  Koag,  and  landed  at  Caller- 
nish,  and  driven  across  to  Stornoway. 
The  "  Clansman  "  was  coming  in  that  day. 

It  was  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  that 
the  party  from   London  —  there  were  one 
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or  two  strangers — arrived  in  the  little 
bay  underneath  Mrs.  Lavender's  house, 
and  walked  up  the  steep  incline,  the  luj^- 
gage  following  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
sailors.  And  the  very  first  words  that 
Mrs.  Lavender  uttered  on  entering  the 
house  were  — 

*'  Where  is  Moira  Fergus  ?  " 

The  girl  was  greatly  afraid  to  find  her- 
self in  the  presence  of  all  these  people; 
and  Mrs.  Lavender,  seeing  that,  quickly 
took  her  aside,  into  a  room  where  they 
were  by  themselves.     Moira  was  crying. 

"And  you  have  not  heard  anything 
more  of  him,  Moira  ?"  she  asked. 

"  No,  I  hev  heard  no  word  at  all,"  the 
girl  said,  "  and  I  do  not  look  for  that 
now,  not  any  more.  I  hef  lost  effery  one 
now,  both  my  father  and  my  husband, 
and  it  iss  myself  that  hass  done  it;  and 
when  1  think  of  it  all,  I  will  say  to  myself 
that  neffer  any  one  wass  alife  that  hass 
done  as  I  hef  done " 

"  No,  no,  no,  Moira,"  her  friend  said. 
"It  is  not  so  bad  as  that.  Mr.  MacDon- 
ald  wrote  to  me  that  you  fretted  a  great 
deal,  and  that  Angus  was  very  impatient, 
and  he  does  not  know  what  made  him  go 
away  to  Glasgow,  for  how  could  that 
make  it  any  better  ?  But  we  will  find 
him  for  you,  Moira." 

"  You  will  find  him,"  the  girl  said  sad- 
ly ;  "and  what  if  you  will  find  him  ?  He 
will  neffer  come  back  to  Ardtilleach. 
You  do  not  know  all  about  it,  Mrs.  Laf- 
fenter —  no,  I  am  sure  Mr.  MacDonald  is 
a  ferry  kind  man,  and  he  would  not  tell 
you  ail  about  it.  And  this  is  why  Angus 
M'Eachran  will  go  away  to  Glassgow  — 
that  he  had  trank  all  the  money  there 
wass  in  the  bank  at  Styornoway,  and  he 
had  no  more  a  share  in  the  poat,  and  he 
wass  ashamed  to  go  apout  Ardtilleach. 
And  all  that  wass  my  doing  —  indeed  it 
wass " 

"Well,  well,  you  must  give  up  fretting 
about  it,  Moira,  and  we  will  get  Angus 
back  to  Ardtilleach,  or  back  to  lior- 
va- " 

"  But  you  do  not  know,  Mrs.  Laffen- 
ter,"  the  girl  said,  in  an  excited  and  de- 
spairing way;  "you  do  not  know  the 
harm  that  wass  done  to  Angus  M'Each- 
ran I  And  will  he  effer  get  back  from 
that  —  from  the  trinking,  and  the  trink- 
ing,  and  I  myself  witli  ferry  little  thought 
of  it  at  Ardtilleach  ?  And  where  iss  he 
now  ?  And  what  iss  he  doing  ?  It  wass 
no  more  care  for  his  life  that  he  had  when 
he  went  away  from  Ardtilleach  !  " 

"Well,  well,  Moira,"  said   her  friend, 


soothingly,  "  if  you  were  to  blame  for 
part  of  it  all,  you  have  suffered  a  great 
deal ;  and  so  has  he,  for  it  is  not  a  happy 
thing  for  a  man  to  go  away  from  a  young 
wife,  and  go  away  among  strangers,  with- 
out any  friend,  or  occupation,  or  money. 
You  seem  to  have  got  into  a  bad  plight 
at  Ardtilleach  —  perhaps  it  was  better  to 
have  it  broken  up  like  that.  It  was  cer- 
tainly a  great  pity  that  you  did  not  dis- 
cover all  you  know  now  before  things 
came  to  their  worst ;  but  if  they  are  at 
their  worst,  they  must  mend,  you  know. 
So  you  must  not  give  up  hope  just  yet." 

Moira  suddenly  recollected  herself. 

"I  am  keeping  you  from  your  frients, 
Mrs.  Laffenter,"  said  she;  "and  it  iss 
ferry  kind  of  you,  but  I  do  not  wish  that 
you  will  be  troupled  apout  me  and  Angus 
M'Eachran.  And  I  hef  not  thanked  you 
for  sending  me  here  :  and  I  do  not  know 
how  to  do  that  ;  but  it  iss  not  bekass  I 
hef  no  feeling  apout  it  that  I  cannot 
thank  you,  Mrs.  Laffenter." 

She  was  a  servant  in  the  house  ;  she 
would  not  shake  hands  with  Mrs.  Laven- 
der. But  her  mistress  took  her  hand, 
and  said,  with  a  great  kindness  in  her 
face, — 

"  I  will  say  good-night  to  you  now, 
Moira,  for  I  may  not  see  you  again  to- 
night. And  to-morrow  morning,  you  will 
come  to  me,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  can 
be  done  about  Angus  M'Eachran." 

That  evening,  after  dinner,  Mrs.  Lav- 
ender told  the  story  to  her  guests  from 
London  ;  and  she  was  obviously  greatly 
distressed  about  it ;  but  her  husband 
said, — 

"  The  young  fellow  had  no  money  ;  he 
is  bound  to  be  in  Glasgow.  We  can 
easily  get  at  him  by  advertising  in  the 
papers  ;  and  if  you  can  persuade  him  to 
come  to  Borva,  we  shall  have  plenty  of 
work  for  him,  for  he  is  a  clever  carpen- 
ter.    But  if  he  has  enlisted •" 

"  I  propose,"  said  one  of  the  guests,  a 
young  American  lady,  recently  married, 
"  I  propose  that,  if  he  has  enlisted,  we 
who  are  here  now  subscribe  to  buy  him 
out." 

Her  husband,  a  less  impulsive  and 
more  practical  person,  got  a  piece  of 
paper,  and  wrote  these  words  on  it :  — 

Sho2ild  this  meet  the  eye  of  Angus 
M'Eachran^  of  Ardtilleach^  in  the  island 
of  Darroch,  he  will  hear  of  something  to 
his  advantage  by  communicating  at  once 
with  Mrs.  Lavender^  Sea-view^  island  of 
Borva,  Hebrides. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 
A  PROPHET  IN  THE  WILDERNESS. 


It  would  have  been  strange,  indeed,  if 
Angus  M'Eachran  had  missed  seeing  this 
advertisement,  for  it  was  in  all  the  Glas- 
gow newspapers,  morning  after  morning. 
It  happened  that,  late  one  night,  he  was 
in  a  miserable  little  public-house  near 
the  Broomielaw,  with  two  or  three  com- 


with  a  good  customer.  He  went  off  to 
get  the  whiskey,  merely  saying,  in  an 
under-tone,  — 

"They  Hielanmen,  they've  nae  mair 
manners  than  a  stot ;  but  they're  the 
deevils  to  swallow  whiskey." 

He  took  no  notice  of  the  advertise- 
ment ;  he  did  not  even  care  to  speculate 
on  what  it  might  mean.  Had  Angus 
M'Eachran  parted  from  his  wife  merely 


panions.     He   was  now  a  very  different    through  some  fierce  quarrel,  and  had  he 


man  from  the  smart  young  fisherman  who 
had  lived  at  Ardtilleach.  The  ravages  of 
drink    were    everywhere    visible,  in    his 


resolved  to  go  to  Glasgow  merely  as  a 
measure  of  revenge,  the  prospect  of  a 
reconciliation  mi^ht  have  been  welcome. 


face,  in  his  shabby  dress,  in  his  trembling    But  it  was  not  so.     He  had  left  Ardtil- 


hand.  He  was  at  the  moment  sullen  and 
silent,  though  his  companions,  who  were 
Highlanders  employed  about  the  harbour, 
were  talking  excitedly  enough,  in  their 
native  tongue. 

M'E:ichran  had  also  got  occasional 
work  about  the  ships  ;  but  he  stuck  to  it 
only  until  he  had  earned  a  few  shillings, 
and  then  he  went  off  on  a  fresh  drinking- 
bout.  There  were  always  plenty  of  "  loaf- 
ers "  about  to  join  him  ;  he  became  a  fa- 
miliar figure  in  all  the  small  public- 
houses  about ;  and  in  garrulous  moments 
he  had  told  his  companions  something 
of  his  history,  so  that  both  himself  and 
the  circumstances  of  his  leaving  his  na- 
tive place  were  widely  known. 

On  this  evening  the  landlord  of  the 
public-house  came  into  the  den  in  which 
the  Highlandmen  were  drinking,  and 
said,  pointing  to  a  portion  of  the  news- 
paper he  held  in  his  hands  — 

"  Is  this  no  you,  M'Eachran  ?  " 

Angus  M'Eachran  took  the  newspaper, 
and  read  the  lines  pointed  out. 

"  Ay,  it  iss  me,"  he  said,  gloomily. 

"  Man.  there's  something  there  for  ye  I" 
the  publican  said.  "  Canna  ye  read  it.'* 
They've  gotten  some  money  for  ye,  as 
sure  as  ye're  a  leevin  sinner  !  " 

"  It  iss  no  momey  they  hef  for  me," 
said  M'Eachran  ;  "it  is  these  ferry  grand 
peoi)le,  and  they  will  want  me  to  go  pack 
to  Ardtilleach.  No,  I  hef  had  enough, 
and  plenty,  and  more  ass  that  of  Ardtil- 
leach. The  tefile  will  tek  the  tay  that  I 
go  pack  to  Ardtilleach  !  " 

"  You're  a  fulish  cratur,  man.  Do  you 
think  they  would  gang  to  the  awfu'  ex- 
pense o'  advcriisin'  in  the  ncwspipers  if 
there  wasna  something  gran'  wailin'  for 
ye?" 

"  Go  and  tarn  you,  John  Jameson,  and 
go  and  pring  mj  another  mutchkin  of 
your  j)ad  whiskey,  that  iss  not  fit  to  be 
put  before  swines." 

The  landlord  did  not  care  to  quarrel 


leach  simply  out  of  sheer  despair.  He 
had  drank  all  his  money  ;  he  had  dis- 
graced himself  in  the  eyes  of  his  neigh- 
bours ;  he  had  long  ago  abandoned  any 
notion  of  having  any  real  companionship 
with  his  wife.  Besides,  by  this  time  he 
had  acquired  the  drunkard's  craving; 
and  in  Glasgow,  provided  he  could  get 
any  sort  of  work,  he  would  be  able  to  do 
as  he  pleased  with  his  money.  When  he 
got  to  Glasgow,  he  abandoned  himself  to 
drinking  without  any  remorse.  His 
chances  in  life  were  gone;  there  re- 
mained but  this.  He  had  no  boat,  no 
home,  no  relatives  ;  his  society  was  in 
the  public-house  ;  the  one  enjoyable 
experience  of  the  day  was  the  sensa- 
tion of  beatific  stupor  rising  into  his 
head  after  drinking  repeated  doses  of 
whiskey.  If  he  was  ill  and  surly  next 
morning,  there  was  but  little  sense  of 
shame  mingled  with  his  moods.  Nor  did 
he  consider  himself  a  very  ill-used  per- 
son, whose  wrongs  ought  to  excite  com- 
passion. He  simply  was  what  he  was,  as 
the  natural  result  of  what  had  gone  before  ; 
and  he  looked  neither  to  the  past  nor  to 
the  future.  It  was  enough  if  he  had  the 
wherewithal  in  his  pocket  to  pay  for  an- 
other dram  ;  and  he  did  not  care  to  ask 
whether,  in  the  bygone  time,  he  was  the 
injuring  or  the  injured  party. 

But  it  became  more  difficult  for  him  to 
get  those  odd  jobs  about  the  quays,  for 
his  unsteady  habits  were  notorious,  and 
no  one  could  depend  on  his  remaining 
sober  for  a  single  day.  He  became  shab- 
bier and  shabbier  in  appearance  ;  and 
now  the  winter  was  coming  on,  and  many 
a  day  he  shivered  with  the  cold  as  he 
walked  aimlessly  about  the  streets.  When 
he  could  get  no  work,  and  when  he  had 
no  money  with  which  to  go  into  a  i)ub- 
lic-house,  he  would  often  wander  idly 
along  the  inner  thoroughfares  of  the 
town,  perhaps  with  some  vague  hope  of 
meeting  an  acquaintance  who  would  give 
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him  a  glass.  He  was  not  afraid  of  meet- 
ing any  of  his  old  friends  from  Ardtil- 
leach  ;  they  could  not  have  recognized 
him. 

One  night  he  was  going  up  Candleriggs 
Street  in  this  aimless  fashion,  and  a  bit- 
terly cold  night  it  was.  A  north-east  wind 
was  blowing  down  the  thoroughfares, 
driving  a  stinging  sleet  before  it  ;  even 
the  hardiest  were  glad  to  escape  indoors 
from  such  weather.  Angus  M'Eachran 
was  not  proof  against  cold  and  wet  as  he 
had  been  in  former  days.  He  shivered 
like  a  reed  in  the  wind  ;  his  limbs  were 
chilled  ;  if  he  had  not  been  in  the  semi- 
bemused  state  of  the  confirmed  drunkard 
he  would  have  crept  back  to  his  misera- 
ble lodging.  As  it  was,  his  only  thought 
at  the  moment  was  to  get  a  little  shelter 
from  the  bitter  wind. 

He  came  to  the  entrance  into  the  City 
Hall,  and  here  was  an  open  space,  the  light 
of  which  promised  something  of  warmth. 
There  were  a  great  many  people  going 
in;  and  "Free  Admission"  stared  every 
One  in  the  face.  M'Eachran  crept  into  a 
corner,  glad  to  be  out  of  the  cold  for  a 
moment. 

The  mere  going-by  of  people  seemed 
to  have  a  fascination  for  him.  His  head 
was  dazed.  When  a  friendly  old  gentle- 
man in  passing  said,  "  Weel,  ma  man,  are 
ye  no  comin'  in  ?  I  dinna  think  you 
could  do  better,"  he  answered,  vaguely, 
"Yes,"  and  joined  the  stream.  There 
was  a  great  crush  ;  he  was  borne  into  the 
hall.  So  dense  was  the  crowd  that  no 
one  seemed  to  notice  his  shabby  clothes. 
He  got  no  seat,  but  he  was  well  propped 
up  ;  and  the  heat  of  the  great  assembly 
began  to  thaw  his  frozen  limbs. 

And  who  was  this  maniac  and  mount- 
ebank on  the  platform  —  this  short, 
stout,  ungainly  man,  with  lank  yellow 
hair,  prominent  front  teeth,  and  exceed- 
ingly long  arms  which  he  flung  about  as 
he  stamped  up  and  down  and  ranted  ? 
Truly,  he  was  a  ridiculous-looking  per- 
son ;  and  it  was  no  wonder  that  highly- 
cultivated  people,  who  read  the  reviews, 
and  went  into  mild  frenzy  over  blue  and 
white  china,  and  were  agitated  about  the 
eastern  position,  should  refuse  to  go 
and  hear  this  stump-orator  who  was  lec- 
turing on  temperance  all  over  the  coun- 
try. The  stories  told  of  his  ad  cap- 
iandum  vulgarity  and  his  irreverence 
were  shocking.  Jokes  were  made  about 
the  wild  fashion  in  which  he  dealt  with 
his  /['s  ;  although,  being  a  Yorkshireman 
of  inferior  education,  he  never  added  an 
h^  he  simply  ignored  the  letter  altogether, 


and  was  profoundly  uncon-^cious  of  doi 
so.  He  spoke  with  a  strong  north-coun- 
try accent ;  he  marched  up  and  down  the 
platform,  with  perspiration  on  his  un- 
lovely face;  he  sawed  the  air  with  his 
arms,  and  was  by  turns  angry  with  a 
screeching  anger  and  pathetic  with  a  the- 
atrical effusiveness.  A  person  of  refined 
taste  could  not  approve  of  Mr.  Robert  J. 
Davis  and  his  oratory.  The  exhibition 
was  altogether  too  absurd.  And  yet 
there  are  in  this  country  at  present  thou- 
sands of  human  beings  whom  this  man 
rescued  from  ruin  ;  there  are  thousands 
of  homes  which  he  restored  to  peace  and 
happiness,  after  that  seemed  impossible  ; 
there  are  thousands  of  women  who  can- 
not utter  that  commonplace  name  with- 
out tears  of  gratitude.  And  these  peo- 
ple never  thought  the  less  of  R.  J.  Davis 
because  he  ill-treated  the  letter  h. 

"  Yes,  my  friends,"  this  uncouth  crea- 
ture was  saying,  or  rather  bawling,  "you 
see  that  miserable  drunkard  crawling 
along  the  street,  dirt  on  his  clothes,  idi- 
otcy  in  his  face,  his  eyes  turned  away  for 
shame — and  you  despise  him — and  are 
you  not  right  in  despising  him?  Per- 
haps you  don't  know.  Well,  I'll  tell  you. 
That  skulking  creature,  that  reptile  of 
the  gutter,  was  once  the  heir  of  all  the 
ages  ;  and  when  he  was  born  he  came 
into  a  wonderful  heritage  that  had  been 
stored  up  for  him  through  centuries  and 
centuries.  Great  statesmen  had  spent 
their  lives  in  making  laws  for  him  ;  pa- 
triots had  shed  their  blood  for  him  ;  men 
of  science  had  made  bridges,  and  rail- 
ways, and  steam-sliips  for  him  ;  discov- 
erers and  great  merchants  had  gone  over 
all  the  earth,  and  there  was  sugar  coming 
from  one  place,  and  cotton  from  another, 
and  tea  from  another  —  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  these  things  were  coming. 
And  for  all  this,  and  for  far  more  than 
that,  what  was  expected  of  him?  —  only 
that  he  should  grow  up  a  respectable  cit- 
izen, and  enjoy  the  freedom  and  the  laws 
that  his  forefathers  fought  for,  and  do 
his  duty  towards  God,  and  the  State,  and 
the  friends  whose  anxious  care  had 
guided  him  through  all  the  perils  of 
childhood.  What  was  his  gratitude  ? 
What  has  he  done? — what  but  throw 
shame  on  the  name  of  the  motlier  who 
bore  him,  making  himself  a  curse  to  so- 
ciety and  a  disgrace  to  friends  who  now 
avoid  him.  Has  he  a  wife?  —  think  of 
her  !  Has  he  children  ? —  think  of  them  ! 
Good  God,  think  of  ihe  young  girl  going 
away  from  her  father's  home,  and  trust- 
ing all  her  life  to  this  new  guidance,  and 
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looking  forward  to  the  years  of  old  age, 
and  the  gentle  going-out  of  an  honoura- 
ble and  peaceful  life.  And  this  is  the 
guidance  —  this  is  the  protection  —  that 
she  sits  up  in  the  night-time,  with  her 
eyes  red  with  weeping,  and  she  listens 
for  the  drunken  stagger  of  an  inhuman 
ruffian,  and  she  prays  that  God  would  in 
his  mercy  send  some  swift  disease  upon 
her,  and  hurry  her  out  of  her  grief  and 
her  shame.  That  is  the  return  that  the 
drunkard  makes  for  all  the  love  and  care 
that  have  been  lavished  on  him  —  and 
you  despise  him  —  yes,  he  despises  him- 
self as  he  crawls  along  the  pavement  — 
his  home  broken  up  and  ruined,  his  wife 
and  children  sent  shivering  to  the  alms- 
house   " 

There  was  a  sharp,  quick  cry  at  this 
moment;  and  the  lecturer  stopped.  The 
people  near  Angus  M'Eachran  turned 
round  ;  and  there  was  the  young  fisher- 
man, with  his  eyes  fixed  and  glazed,  and 
his  arm  uplifted  as  if  appealing  to  the 
lecturer. 

"The  man  is  mad,"  said  one,  "take 
him  out." 

But  they  could  not  take  him  out,  for  the 
crowd  was  too  dense  ;  but  as  some  one 
at  the  door  seemed  to  have  fancied  that  a 
woman  had  fainted,  a  tumbler  of  water 
was  fetched  and  quickly  handed  over. 
M'Eachran  drank  some  of  the  water. 

"  No,"  said  he,  seeing  they  were  trying 
to  make  way  for  him  ;  "  I  am  for  staying 
here." 

And  there  he  did  stay,  until  the  end  of 
the  lecture,  which  was  not  a  long  one. 
But  that  was  only  part  of  the  evening's 
proceedings.  Winding  up  with  a  ])as- 
sionate  appeal  to  the  people  before  him 
to  come  forward  and  sign  the  abstention 
pledge  — for  the  sake  of  their  friends,  if 
not  of  themselves  —  the  lecturer  stepped 
down  to  a  space  in  front  of  the  platform 
which  had  been  kept  clear,  and  there 
opened  two  large  volumes  which  were 
placed  on  a  narrow  wooden  table. 

The  people  began  to  pour  out  of  the 
various  doorways  ;  tliose  who  wished  to 
stay  and  put  down  their  names  were  grad- 
ually left  behind.  Among  the  latter  was 
a  young  man  who  kept  in  the  background, 
and  was  about  the  very  last  to  sign  ; 
when  he  went  up  to  the  table,  his  face 
was  pale,  his  lips  quite  firm,  his  hand 
tremulous.  Tiiis  was  what  he  wrote  :  — 
"Name,  An-^nis  IWEacliran ;  age,  24; 
occupation,  Jlslicnnan ;  born  island  of 
Darrock ;  XKt^K\ts.y  Glasij^owP  Mr.  R.  J. 
Davis  looked  at  this  young  man  rather 
curiously — perhaps   only    guessing,  but 


not  quite  knowing  what  he  had  done  that 
night. 

CHAPTER  XII. 
AFTER  MANY  DAYS. 

It  was  a  terrible  struggle.  The  thirst 
for  drink  had  a  grip  of  him  that  was  an 
incessant  torture  :  then  there  was  the 
crushing  difficulty  of  obtaining  work  for 
a  man  of  his  appearance.  First  of  all, 
he  left  Glasgow  and  his  associates  there  ; 
and  went  to  Greenock  —  the  fare  by  the 
steamboat  was  only  sixpence.  He  went 
down  to  the  quays  there,  and  hung  about ; 
and  at  last  his  Highland  tongue  won  him 
the  favour  of  the  captain  of  a  small  ves- 
sel that  was  being  repaired  in  dock. 
He  got  M'Eachran  some  little  bit  of 
work  to  do  ;  and  the  first  thing  to  which 
the  young  man  devoted  his  earnings  was 
the  purchase  of  some  second-hand 
clothes.  He  was  now  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  go  and  ask  for  woik. 

If  a  man  can  keep  sober  in  Greenock, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  dingy  and 
rainy  towns  in  this  or  any  other  country, 
he  will  keep  sober  anywhere.  Not  only 
did  M'Eachran  keep  sober;  but  his  so- 
briety, his  industry,  and  his  versatility  — 
in  Darroch  he  was  famous  for  being  able 
to  turn  his  hand  to  anything  —  were 
speedily  recognized  by  t!ie  foreman,  and 
ended  by  his  securing  permanent  em- 
ployment. Then  wages  were  high  — 
such  wages  as  had  never  been  heard  of 
in  the  Hebrides ;  and  his  wants  were 
few.  It  was  a  strange  thing  to  see  the 
cogged  industry  of  the  Norseman  fight 
with  the  impatience  of  the  Celt ;  all  day 
he  would  patiently  and  diligently  get 
through  his  work,  and  then  at  night  he 
would  fret  and  vex  his  heart  because 
he  could  not  accomplish  impossibilities. 
Nevertheless  his  companions  knew  that 
Angus  M'Eachran  was  amassing  money  ; 
for  he  earned  much  and  s])ent  little. 

Time  went  by  ;  he  heard  no  news  from 
Darrock  or  Killeena;  and  yet  he  would 
not  write.  Not  only  had  he  no  hope  of 
living  again  with  Moira,  but  he  had  no 
wish  for  it.  The  recollection  of  bygone 
times  was  too  gloomy,  it  was  with  quite 
another  purpose  that  he  was  working 
hard  and  saving  money. 

One  evening,  going  home  from  his 
work,  and  almost  at  the  threshold  of  his 
own  loflgings,  he  ran  ag  linsl  a  with- 
ered old  lliglilander  named  Connill,  who 
was  an  under-keej^cr  in  Harris,  and  was 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  Darroch  pc<>- 
pie. 
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"  Kott  pless  me,  iss  it  you,  Angus 
M'Eachran?"  the  old  man  cried.  "Ay, 
it  iss  many  a  tay  since  I  will  see  yoli. 
And  now  you  will  come  and  hef  a  tram 
and  a  word  or  two  together." 

"  If  you  will  come  into  the  house, 
Duncan  Connill,"  said  Angus,  "and  we 
are  just  at  the  house,  I  will  gif  you  a 
tram  ;  but  I  hef  not  touched  the  whiskey 
myself  not  for  more  ass  fourteen  months  I 
pelief.  And  are  you  ferry  well,  Duncan 
Connill ;  and  when  wass  you  ofer  in  Dar- 
roch  .? » 

They  went  into  the  younger  man's 
lodgings,  and  in  front  of  the  cheerful 
fire  they  had  a  chat  together,  and 
M'Eachran  told  his  old  acquaintance  all 
that  had  recently  happened  to  him. 

"And  now  you  will  go  pack  to  Dar- 
roch,"  said  the  old  Highlandman.  *' Ay, 
and  it  iss  ferry  prout  Moira  Fergus  will 
be  to  see  you  looking  so  well,  and  hafing 
such  good  clothes,  and  more  ass  two 
pound  fife  a  week." 

"  Well,  I  am  not  going  pack  to  Dar- 
roch,  and,  yes,  1  am  going  pack  to  Dar- 
rocb,"  said  Angus  ;  "  but  it  is  not  to 
stay  in  Darroch  that  I  am  going  pack. 
Moira,  she  will  be  with  her  father;  and  I 
will  not  tek  her  away  from  her  father  — 
it  wass  enough  there  wass  of  that  pefore  ; 
but  I  will  mek  the  arranchement  to  gif 
her  some  money  from  one  week  to  the 
next  week,  ass  a  man  would  gif  his  wife, 
and  then  I  will  come  pack  to  Greenock, 
and  she  will  stay  with  John  Fergus — and 
tarn  John  Fergus  I  " 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  the  old  Highlandman, 
"and  that  iss  ferry  well  said,  Angus 
M'Eachran  ;  and  if  the  lass  will  stay  with 
her  father,  in  the  name  of  Kott  let  her  stay 
with  her  father  !  —  but  if  I  wass  you,  An- 
gus M'Eachran,  it  iss  not  much  of  the 
money  I  would  gif  a  lass  that  would  stay 
with  her  father,  and  her  a  marriet  wife  — 
no,  I  would  not  gif  her  much  of  the 
money,  Angus." 

"  Well,"  said  Angus,  "it  iss  more  ass 
fourteen  months  or  eighteen  months  that 
I  hef  giffen  her  no  money  at  all." 

"And  1  wass  thinking,"  said  Duncan 
Connill,  "that  it  wass  many  the  tay  since 
I  hef  been  to  Darroch  ;  but  when  I  wass 
there,  it  wass  said  that  Moira  wass  away 
ofer  at  Borv.i,  with  Mr.  Mackenzie's 
daughter,  that  wass  marriet  to  an  Eng- 
lishman  " 

"  A\',  ay,"  said  Angus,"  she  wass  a  goot 
frient  to  Moira  and  to  me  ;  and  if  she 
would  tek  Moira  away  for  a  time  to  Bor- 
va,  that  wass  a  great  kindness  too  ;  but 
you  do  not   think,  Duncan   Connill,  she 


will  always  stay  at  Borva,  and  her  always 
thinking  of  John  Fergus  ?  But  when  she 
hass  the  money  of  her  own,  then  she  will 
do  what  she  likes  to  do,  even  although 
she  iss  in  the  house  of  John  Fergus." 

"And  when  will  you  think  of  coming 
to  Darroch,  Angus  ?  " 

"I  do  not  know  that,  Duncan  Connill. 
We  are  ferry  pusy  just  now,  and  all  the 
yard  working  ofertime,  and  ferry  good 
wages.  But  it  iss  not  ferry  long  before  I 
will  come  to  Darroch  ;  and  if  you  would 
send  me  a  line  to  tell  me  of  the  people 
there  —  what  you  can  hear  of  theni  in 
Styornoway — it  would  be  a  kind  thing 
to  do,  Duncan  Connill." 

And  so  the  old  man  took  back  Angus 
M'Eachran's  address  to  the  Hebrides  ; 
and  began  to  noise  it  abroad  that  Angus 
was  making  a  great  deal  of  money  in 
Greenock  ;  and  that  he  had  a  notion  of 
coming  some  day  to  Stornoway,  and  of 
getting  into  business  there  as  a  builder  of 
boats. 

About  three  weeks  after  Duncan  Con- 
nill had  seen  Angus  M'Eachran,  a  young 
girl  timidly  tapped  at  the  door  of  Angus's 
lodgings,  and  asked  the  landlady  if  he 
was  inside. 

"  No,  he's  no,"  said  the  woman,  sulk- 
ily ;  for  landladies  who  have  good  lodg- 
ers do  not  like  their  being  called  upon 
by  young  women.  The  good  lodgers  are 
apt  to  marry  and  go  away. 

"  When  will  he  be  in  ?  "  said  the  girl. 

*'I  dinna  ken." 

So  she  turned  away,  and  went  out  into 
the  dismal  streets  of  Greenock,  over 
which  there  gloomed  a  grey  and  smoky 
twilight.  She  had  not  gone  far  when  she 
suddenly  darted  forward,  and  caught  a 
mall  by  the  hand,  and  looked  up  into  his 
face. 

"  Angus  !  " 

"Ay,  iss  it  you,  Moira  Fergus?"  said 
he  coldly,  and  drawing  back.  "  And 
what  hef  you  come  for  to  Greenock  ? " 

"It  wass  to  see  you,  Angus  M'Each- 
ran—  but  not  that  you  will  speak  to  me 
like  that,"  said  the  girl,  beginning  to 
cry. 

"  And  who  iss  with  you  ? "  said  he  ;  not 
moved  in  the  least  by  her  tears. 

"  There  iss  no  one  with  me,"  she  said, 
passionately;  "and  tliere  wass  no  one 
with  me  all  the  way  from  Styornoway  ;  and 
when  Duncan  Connill  will  tell  me  you  wass 
in  Greenock,  I  will  sav  to  him,  '  I  am  go- 
ing to  see  Angus  M'Eachran  ;  and  I  do 
not  know  what  he  will  say  to  me  ;  but  I 
hef  something  to  say  to  him.'  And  it  is 
this,  Angus,  that  I  wass  a   bad  wife  to 
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you,  and  it  iss  many's  the  night  I  hef 
cried  apout  it  since  you  vvass  away,  from 
the  night  to  tlie  morning;  and  now  that 
I  hef  been  away  from  Darroch  for  more 
ass  a  year,  it  iss  not  any  more  to  Darroch 
I  would  be  for  going —  no,  nor  to  Borva, 
nor  to  Styornoway  —  but  where  you  are, 
Angus,  if  you  will  tek  me — and  where 
you  will  go  I  will  go,  too  —  if  that  iss 
your  wish,  Angus  M'Eachran." 

She  stood  there,  mutely  awaiting  his 
decision,  and  trying  to  restrain  her 
tears. 

"  Moira,"  said  he,  **  come  into  the  house. 
It  iss  a  great  thing  you  hef  told  me  this 
tay  ;  and  it  iss  ferry  sorry  I  am  that  I  tit 
not  hear  of  it  pefore.  But  there  iss  many 
a  tay  that  iss  yet  to  come,  Moira." 

These  two  went  into  Angus  M'Each- 
ran's  lodgings  ;  and  the  landlady  was 
more  civil  when  something  of  Moira's 
story  was  told  her  ;  and  the  young  wife 
—  with  trembling  hands  and  tearful  eyes, 
but  with  a  great  and  silent  joy  at  her 
heart  —  sate  down  to  the  little  tea-table 
on  which  Angus's  evening  meal  was  laid. 
That  was  not  a  sumptuous  banquet  ;  but 
there  was  no  happier  meeting  anywhere 
in  the  world  that  night  than  the  meeting 
of  these  two  simple  Highland  folks.  And 
here  the  story  of  Moira  Fergus,  and  of 
her  marriage  with  Angus  M'Eachran, 
may  fitly  end. 
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Before  the  next  part  of  this  review  is 
in  the  hands  of  its  readers  an  English 
expedition — tiie  object  of  which  is  to 
explore  the  wide  unknown  region  sur- 
rounding the  North  Pole  —  will  be  well 
on  its  way  to  the  scene  of  its  labours 
for  the  next  two  years.  An  event  so  re- 
markable in  the  annals  of  science  cannot 
be  allowed  to  pass  unnoted.  For  months 
past  almost  every  journal  in  the  kingdom 
has  JKid  something  to  say  on  the  subject  ; 
for  years  to  come  we  shall  hear  talk  inter- 
minable, or  mav  read  print  of  which  there 
is  no  end  on  this  fruitful  subject.     Judg- 


tion.  Thanks  to  the  unwearying  efforts 
of  Sherard  Osborn  and  Clements  Mark- 
ham,  backed  by  the  Arctic  Committees  of 
the  Royal  and  Geographical  Societies,  and 
their  refusal  to  accept  a  denial  —  sedimt 
(^termcmque  sedebttnt — in  a  few  weeks 
the  ships  and  the  men  will  be  ready.  The 
"  Alert  "  and  "  Discovery  "  are  now  fitting 
out  at  Portsmouth  with  every  appliance 
which  experience  and  ingenuity  can  sug- 
gest as  best  fitted  for  serving  the  pur- 
poses for  whicli  they  are  intended. 
Twenty-three  officers  have  been  selected 
from  the  overwhelming  number  of  volun- 
teers who  offered  themselves.  The  head 
of  the  whole  expedition  will  be  Captain 
Nares,  of  "Challenger"  fame.  Com- 
mander Albert  H.  Markham,  who  has 
shown  that  his  skill  as  a  naval  commander 
in  many  seas  is  almost  equalled  by  his  lit- 
erary power  in  describing  his  voyages,  is 
second  in  command  ;  while  Captain  Ste- 
phenson, late  of  the  royal  yacht,  will  have 
the  command  of  the  second  ship.  Under 
these  officers  will  be  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  seamen.  In  addition  there  will 
be  six  ice-masters  —  experienced  whale- 
men—  who  will  advise  the  officers  on 
questions  connected  with  ice-navigation, 
and  two  civilian  naturalists.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  one  of  these  is  a  geologist; 
for,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  tiie  geolog- 
ical questions  to  be  solved  are  not  the 
least  important  of  all  those  whicli  await  the 
labours  of  these  gentlemen.  Altogether 
he  would  be  a  carping  critic  who  would 
cavil  at  the  arrangements  of  this  expedi- 
tion, or  its  personnel.  By  the  end  of 
iMay  it  is  believed  that  it  will  be  ready 
to  sail.  In  a  fortnight  or  so  after  it  will 
be  sighting  the  coast  of  Greenland.  It 
will  now  enter  Davis'  Strait,  and  after 
touching  one  or  two  of  the  little  Danish 
posts  on  that  dreary  coast,  it  will  sail 
into  Baffin's  Bny,  and  then  into  Smith's 
Sound,  the  "  threshold  of  the  unknown 
region."  The  exploration  of  this  sound 
has  been  advanced  by  the  expeditions  of 
Kane,  Hayes,  and  Hall;  and  the  chief 
aim  of  this  expedition,  geographically, 
will  be  to  reach  and  explore  a  latitude 
beyond  that  attained  bv  Hie  last-named 
and  ill-fated  comma;.acr.  How  this  is 
best  to  be  accomplished  may  be  safely 
left  to  the  judgment  of  Captain  Nares 
himself.     Speaking   broadly,  the  plan  at 


ing  from  the  |>ast  we  may  expect  these  |  present  proposed  is  for  the  two  ships  to 
articles  to  be  plentifully  distinguished  for  |  push  north  up  Smith's  Sountl,  or  its  con- 
the  want  of  knowledge,  more    especially  1  tinuation,  to  a  point  as  far  as  the  season. 


of  what  arc  tiie  scicnlitic  aims  antl  objects 
of  the  expedition.  A  few  pages  may  be 
therefore  profitably  devoted  to  this  ques* 


or  the  ice,  will  permit.  One  of  the  ships 
will  remain  in  this  locality,  while  the 
other  will  push  still  further  ou  if  possible, 
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and  explore,  by  boats  or  sledges,  as  cir- 
cumstances may  show  to  be  best,  the  sea 
and  lands  lying  beyond.  In  case  of  dis- 
aster the  depot- vessel  will  afford  the 
adventurers  a  home  to  fall  back  upon. 
It  is,  however,  unnecessary  to  say  that 
the  details  of  such  plans  must  be  altered 
indefinitely,  and  that  it  would  be  most 
unwise  to  strangle  the  skill  of  a  com- 
mander, who  has  already  shown  him- 
;  self  so  worthy  of  trust,  by  the  bonds  of 
red  tape,  which  cut-and-dry  "  instruc- 
tions "  would  assuredly  be. 

What,  then,  are  the  objects  of  this  ex- 
pedition? In  the  first  place,  it  is  the 
only  expedition  —  since  the  unfortunate 
one  of  Sir  John  Franklin  in  the  "  Erebus  " 
and  "Terror"  —  which  the  English  gov- 
ernment has  despatched  to  the  Arctic 
seas  for  exploration  alone.  Since  1845 
numerous  ships  flying  the  pennant  have 
been  within  the  Arctic  circle,  and  have 
greatly  enlarged  our  knowledge  of  the 
circumpolar  regions.  But  they  were  in 
search  of  the  expedition  of  Franklin  ; 
discovery  was  not  one  of  their  objects  ; 
and  though  they  might  have  incidentally 
advanced  science,  provision  was  not 
made  for  research  ;  and,  indeed,  so  long 
as  the  mission  they  were  sent  on  was  un- 
fulfilled, no  man  dared  to  think  of  science 
or  of  geographical  exploration,  brilliant 
though  some  of  the  discoveries  made,  no 
doubt,  were.  N'eed  I  remind  the  reader 
that  on  one  of  these  expeditions  the 
North-west  Passage  was  discovered  ? 

But  the  adventurers  in  the  "■  Alert "  and 
"  Discovery  "  will  have  no  thought  to  di- 
vert their  minds  from  exploration  in  the 
widest  sense  of  the  term.  Every  provis- 
ion has  been  made  for  it  consistent  with 
that  economy  of  space  which  the  storage 
of  such  a  large  quantity  of  fuel  and  pro- 
visions demand.  Unlike  the  case  of  the 
"Challenger,"  there  are  no  posts  to  visit, 
where  stores  can  be  taken  or  surplus  bag- 
gage left.  Ail  must  be  at  once  taken 
from  England  ;  on  this  they  will  have  to 
draw  for  the  whole  term  of  the  expedition. 
The  land  and  seas  they  are  to  explore 
are  dreary  enough,  and  an  idea  obtains 
that  there  is  really  nothing  to  be  done  in 
these  far  northern  lands  ;  that  no  inter- 
est attaches  to  them  from  a  scientific 
point  of  view;  and  that  the  naturalists  of 
the  Arctic  expedition,  after  they  have 
surveyed  their  home  in  the  far  North, 
may  sit  down  on  its  frozen  shores  and 
weep,  if  they  are  so  inclined,  because 
there  is  there  no  world  for  them  to  con- 
quer. Around  the  Pole  there  are  about 
two  million  five  hundred  thousand  square 


miles  of  sea  and  land  yet  unknown,  and 
lying  virgin  for  exploration.  It  must  not 
be  supposed  that  the  mere  vainglory  of 
reaching  the  spot  known  as  the  North 
Pole  is  the  object  of  the  equipment  of 
this  expedition.  "  The  North  Pole," 
writes  Mr.  Clements  Markham  (I  quote 
the  ipsissima  verba  of  this  eminent 
geographer  because  I  can  find  none  of 
my  own  which  more  fully  express  the 
meaning  which  I  wish  to  convey),  "  is 
merely  a  spot  where  the  sun's  altitude  is 
equal  to  its  declination,  and  where  bear- 
ings must  be  obtained  by  reference  to 
time  and  not  to  the  magnet.  It  will 
doubtless  be  reached  in  the  course  of  ex- 
ploration, and  there  is  something  which 
takes  the  imagination  of  ignorant  and  un- 
cultivated persons  in  the  idea  of  stand- 
ing upon  it.  But  this  will  not  be  the 
main,  or  even  a  principal  result,  of  the 
expedition.  The  objects  in  view  are  the 
discovery  of  the  conditions  of  land  and 
sea  within  the  unknown  area,  and  the  in- 
vestigation of  all  the  phenomena  in  that 
region,  in  the  various  branches  of 
science.  These  results  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  facing  difficulties,  perils,  and 
hardships  of  no  ordinary  character  ;  but 
their  vast  importance,  owing  to  the  addi- 
tions they  will  make  to  the  sum  of  hu- 
man knowledge,  will  be  an  ample  recom- 
pense." *  I  mention  this,  because  in  some 
circles  the  mere  vainglory  of  reaching 
the  North  Pole  seems  to  be  considered 
the  acme  of  the  labours  of  the  brave  and 
accomplished  men  who  are  so  soon  to 
leave  England,  just  as  among  the  same 
people  to  march  up  a  steep  mountain, 
and  then  like  the  king  of  France,  in  the 
nursery  rhyme,  come  down  again  (if  pos- 
sible with  greater  celerity  than  they  went 
up),  is  the  aim  and  end  of  all  alpine  re- 
search. In  all  likelihood  the  "  North 
Pole  "  will  be  found  to  be  situated  in  the 
midst  of  some  icy  sea,  or  if  on  land,  in  the 
midst  of  some  dreary  waste,  its  position 
only  ascertainable  by  a  long  series  of  ob- 
servations by  the  scientific  officers,  and 
differing  certainly  in  no  degree  from  the 
region  immediately  surrounding  it.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  what  branches  of  science 
will  be  most  advanced  by  the  researches  of 
the  expedition.  Oftentimes  discoveries 
are  made  when  least  expected.  One  dis- 
covery leads  to  another,  and  with  the 
material  at  hand  an  accomplished  natu- 
ralist can  never  fail  to  make  interesting 
observations,  and    even    deduce   impor- 


*  "The  Threshold  of    the  Unknown  Region,"  3rd 
edition,  p.  325. 
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tant  generalizations  which  those  at  home, 
only  acquainted  with  what  has  already 
been  done,  cannot  even  presap^e.  Still 
there  are  a  few  points  in  various  branches 
of  science  which  it  would  be  well  that  the 
naturalists  should  attend  to,  and  which 
the  Jeremiahs,  who  are  never  weary  of 
crying  that  all  is  barrenness,  should  be 
aware  still  require  solution,  or  more  ex- 
tended observations  in  regard  to.  Let  us 
take  geology.  Over  the  north  of  Europe 
—  most  markedly  in  Great  Britain  — 
America,  and  in  all  likelihood  Asia  also, 
are  found  certain  remarkable  deposits 
which  are  believed  to  date  from  one  of 
the  latest  geological  epochs,  viz.,  that 
known  as  the  glacial  period,  and  are 
known  to  have  been  caused  by  ice.  These 
deposits  are  very  varied,  but  they  may  be 
referred  to  three  great  series,  viz.,  great 
beds  of  stiff  tenacious  clay,  unfossilifer- 
ous,  but  mixed  with  rounded  boulders 
most  frequently  scratched  and  ice-worn  ; 
a  series  of  finely  laminated  clays,  con- 
taining fossils,  chiefly  Arctic  shells  ; 
and  lastly  beds  of  sand  and  gravel  and 
boulders,  rounded  and  angular,  scattered 
over  the  country,  and  belonging  to  for- 
mations not  in  the  immediate  vicinity; 
indeed  often  far  distant  from  the  local- 
ities where  these  boulders  and  "  travelled 
blocks "  are  found,  showing  that  they 
may  have  been  transported  by  some 
agency.  This  agency  is  now  universally 
conceded  to  be  ice  in  some  form,  most 
likely  icebergs.  Ice,  again,  must  have 
been  at  work  in  forming  the  "glacial 
beds  ;  "  but  whether  floating  ice,  or  some 
great  ice-cap  covering  the  whole  coun- 
try, is  as  yet  undecided,  though  the  pre- 
ponderance of  belief  points  to  the  lat- 
ter as  being  the  mode  in  which  the  ice 
was  formed.  Agassiz  long  ago  pointed 
out  that  Scotland  must  have  been 
swathed,  hill  and  dale,  mountain  and  val- 
ley, in  such  a  great  glacier-covering. 
For  long  he  was  treated  with  incredulity, 
simply  because  we  knew  of  no  country 
which  at  the  present  time  was  in  such  a 
condition,*  and  therefore,  reasoning  on 
the  great  principles  taught  by  Lyell,  we 
'could  not  accept  such  a  hypothesis.  We 
now  know  that  Greenland  is  a  country  in 
exactly  such  a  condition,  and  it  is  to  it 
that  we  must  look  for  an  explanation  of 
the  glacial  phenomena  of  Britain  and  the 
rest  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  The 
naturalists,  by  a  thorough  study  of  glacial 

•  Yet  in  1780  Otho  Fabricius  wrote  (**  Fauna  Groen- 
landica,"  p.  4),  "  Interioribus  ob  plaKam  glacialem 
continuam  inbabitabilibus;"  and  Lars  Dalager,  aiuoug 
others,  described  tltc  ''inland  ice." 


phenomena  in  that  great  country  of  gla- 
ciers, can  do  much  to  solve  the  questions 
now  under  discussion.  In  this  country, 
and  indeed  in  any  country  but  Greenland, 
we  cannot  do  so.  Take  Mr.  James 
Geikie's  "  Great  Ice  Age,"  as  the  book 
which  most  fully  —  though  still  not  so 
fully  as  it  might  —  treats  of  these  ques- 
tions, and  there  is  work  enough  for  a 
geologist  lying  ready  at  his  hand. 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  material  ly- 
ing under  the  great  ice-cap  of  Greenland  ? 
Is  it  the  counterpart  of  the  Scottish  boul- 
der-clay or  till  ?  Are  the  finely  laminated 
clays  forming  in  the  Greenland  ice-fjords 
from  the  mud-laden  streams  which  flow 
out  from  beneath  the  glaciers  the  same 
as  the  brick  clays  of  Scotland  and  else- 
where, as  the  present  writer  has  shown 
to  be  highly  probable  ?  Again  are  the 
Greenland  fjords,  as  are  the  fjords  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  due  to  the  wear- 
ing action  of  ice,  when  they  formed  the 
beds  of  great  glaciers  as  Nordens-kjold 
and  I  have  argued  .''  Again,  the  whole 
question  hinges  on  the  tlieory  —  not  a 
theory,  I  believe,  but  an  established  fact, 
but  still  opinions  differ  —  in  regard  to 
the  eroding  power  of  ice.  In  studying 
ice  —  sea  and  land — alone  the  geologist 
would  be  very  fully  and  profitably  occu- 
pied for  a  couple  of  years. 

Another  question  for  him  to  try  and 
solve  is  this  —  Is  Greenland  rising  in  the 
north,  while  we  know  well  that  it  is  sink- 
ing in  all  the  region  south  of  Wolsten- 
holme  Sound  ?  Are  the  terraces  you  find 
on  the  shores  of  Smith's  Sound  evidences 
of  this  general  and  gradual  uprising  of  the 
shores  going  on,  or  are  they  only  like  the 
terraces  you  find  on  the  shores  of  Green- 
land south  of  Melville  Bay,  which  we 
know  are  evidences  of  a  former  uprising, 
not  of  one  now  going  on,  for  at  the  pres- 
ent time  I  find  others  have  shown  *  there 
are  indubitable  signs  that  a  gradual  sink- 
ing of  the  coast  is  in  progress.  Mr. 
James  Geikie  —  a  most  competent  au- 
thority on  all  questions  touching  glacial 
deposits  —suggests  to  me  that  "  it  would 
be  very  interesting  to  have  determined 
whether  the  raised  beaches  of  Greenland 
give  any  indication  of  changes  of  climate 
such  as  have  been  observed  in  these  de- 
posits in  Spitzbergen.  Great  banks  of 
Mytilus  edit  lis,  Cyprin^  islandica,  and 
Littorina  litiorea,  occur  in  that  island, 
and  none  of  these  species  are  ever  found 
living  in  the  Spitzbergen  sea.     It  is  true 


•  •*  Physics  of  Arctic  Ice,"    Quart    Joum.    GeoL 
Soc.,  vol.  xxvii.  (1871);  Pop.  Sc.  Rev.,  August  1871. 
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that  J/j////«J  is  occasionally  seen  attached   to  find  patches  of  it  in  the  regions  geo 

to  algce   in  these  regions,  but  such  rare   * 

birds  are  but  poor  representatives  of  the 

banks  of  the  same  shell  which  are  met 

with    in   the  same  island.     Mr.  Nathorst, 

of  the  Swedish  Geological  Survey,  tells 

me  that  in  1870  he  examined  these  shell- 


logically  unexplored  further  in  the  north. 
The  whole  geology  of  such  a  region 
would  be  extremely  interesting.  Most 
likely  other  formations  than  what  we 
know  of  in  West  Greenland  will  be  found 
in  the    North.     In    East    Greenland,  for 


banks,  and  found  one  made  up  of  yT/>///7//i' I  instance,  liassic    beds,  unknown    on  the 


resting  upon  a  scratched  rock-surface 
(now  far  removed  from  any  glacier),  and 
the  scratches  ran  p.irallel  with  the  fjord. 
The  Mytilus  still  lives  in  Greenland,  as 
does  also  Cypriii^  islandlca,  but  Littori- 
na  littorea  does  not.  Heer  notices  these 
circumstances  in  his  paper  '  Die  Miocens 
Flora  und  Fauna  Spitzbergens^  {KongX. 
Svenska  Vet.  Akad.  Forhand.  Band  8, 
No.  7,  p.  23).  It  would  be  worth  while,  I 
think,  for  the  naturalists  attached  to  the 
Arctic  expedition  to  examine  any  raised 
beaches  they  may  come  across,  with  a 
view  to  discover  whether  the  facts  bear 
on  the  conclusions  drawn  by  Swedish 
geologists,  for  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  a  considerable  change  of  climate 
could  take  place  in  Spitzbergen  without 
also  leaving  traces  in  North  Greenland." 
All  these  questions  are  of  deep  philo- 
sophical interest.  There  is  another  not 
less  interesting.  The  vegetation  of  Green- 
land nowadays  is  meagre  enough  —  no 
tree,  no  shrub  higher  than  the  knee,  and 
then  only  in  favoured  places.  But  just 
towards  the  close  of  the  cretaceous  pe- 
riod, and  during  the  miocene  age,  a  luxu- 
rious flora  of  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs, 
oaks,  magnolias,  chestnuts,  cypresses, 
red  woods,  {Seqiioia\  ebony,  etc.,  flour- 
ished in  Spitzbergen,  Greenland,  the 
Mackenzie  River,  and  Alaska  —  in  fact 
forming  a  circumpolar  belt  of  rich  vege- 
tation, some  of  the  species  of  which  also 
stretched  far  to  the  south.  The  South- 
ern States  of  America  or  California  af- 
ford a  vegetation  which  may  be  com- 
pared with  this  tertiary  flora  of  the  Arc- 
tic regions.  In  West  Greenland  at  the 
present  time  it  is  only  found  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Disco  Bay  and  the  Waigat  Strait, 
not  stretching  beyond  71*^,  where  it  is 
conjoined  with  beds  of  coal,  and  broken 
through  by  trap  dykes.  No  doubt  its 
range  was  at  one  time  much  more  exten- 
sive, and  has  been  circumscribed  by  the 
soft  strata  being  destroyed  by  disintegra- 
tion and  the  wearing  action  of  the  ice  ; 
for  we  cannot  believe  that  a  flora  so  ex- 
tensive in  its  range  could  have  been 
limited  in  Greenland  to  such  a  small  area. 


west  coast,  have  been  discovered  on 
Kuhn  Island,  and  there  is  a  probability 
that  other  mesozoic  beds  —  perhaps  the 
true  carboniferous  strata  of  Melville  Is- 
land —  may  be  discovered  dotting  one  or 
other,  or  both  shores  of  Smith's  Sound, 
or  the  strait,  the  entrance  to  which  bears 
that  name. 

Some  people  ask,  "What  is  the  good 
of  this  expedition  ?"  The  plain  English 
of  such  a  question  is,  I  suppose,  how 
much  money  is  to  be  made  out  of  it  ? 
Well,  we  may  at  once  answer  that  the 
"Alert  "  and '^  Discovery  "  expedition  is 
not  a  joint-stock  company,  of  which  Cap- 
tain Nares  is  chairman,  and  that  there  will 
be  no  dividends  in  the  form  of  pelf  to  the 
shareholders,  viz.,  the  English  taxpayers. 
There  will,  however,  be  a  richer  reward 
than  any  money  can  give,  in  the  advance- 
ment of  knowledge,  the  stimulus  it  will 
afford  to  enterprise,  the  training  of  our 
seamen  for  future  work,  and  the  glory 
which  will  attach  to  the  English  naval 
name  from  the  gallant  deeds  which  are 
sure  to  be  done  in  the  far  North  by  the 
officers  and  men  attached  to  it.  But  still, 
if  the  expedition  was  to  discover  a. vein 
of  cryolite  — a  mineral  only  found  in  one 
spot  in  Greenland,  and  of  such  value 
that  sometimes  twelve  or  thirteen  ships 
will  load  with  it  during  the  summer  —  in 
a  locality  sufliciently  accessible,  there 
are  plenty  of  merchants  in  the  city  of 
London  who  would  gladly  pay  the  costs 
of  the  expedition  for  the  privilege  of 
working  it.  In  zoology  we  must  not  ex- 
pect too  much.  The  researches  of  the 
expedition  will  be  made  in  a  very  high 
northern  latitude,  where  animal  life  is 
scarce.  Perhaps  the  very  scarcity  of  it 
makes  the  species  which  live  there  more 
interesting.  The  extreme  northern  range 
of  animal  or  vegetable  life  is  always  valua- 
ble to  know  ;  and  accordingly  every  speci- 
men, more  especially  of  the  land  fauna, 
will  be  an  important  acquisition  to  sci- 
ence. The  sea  even,  in  high  northern  lati- 
tudes, often  swarms  with  the  lower  forms 
of  life,  particularly  on  banks,  and  there  the 
zoologist  might  reap  a  rich    harvest  with 


Most  likely  it  at  one  time  stretched  right  jthe  dredge.  The  sea  is  often  thick  with 
across  Greenland,  before  the  country  got  I  the  most  beautiful  forms  of  ac.ilephae, 
overlaiu  by  ice.     It  would  be  interesting   none  of  which   can   be   preserved   in  a 
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condition  fit  for  identification  or  descrip-  Bay.  Almost  contemporaneous  with  this 
tion.  They  must  be  described  and  drawn  discovery  was  that  of  the  German  expe- 
on  the  spot.  A  nituralist,  sl<ilful  with  '  dition  to  East  Greenland,  that  in  a  high 
his  pencil  and  sufficiently  instructed  in  i  latitude  it  was  abundant  on  that  coast, 
the  subject  to  be  capable  of  describing  ;  though  quite    unknown    further    to    the 


these  animals  accurately,  might  alone 
find  sufficient  for  iiis  labour,  as  day  after 
day  the  vessel  sails  along,  is  "  hooked 
on  "  to  an  ice-field,  or  lies  at  anchor. 
Nowadays  naturalists  are  not  so  partic- 
ular about  having  a  long  list  of  new  ani- 
mals, or  rare  species.  They  are  more 
anxious  about  the  range  of  particular 
forms  of  interest,  about  questions  of 
structure,  and  other  particulars  bearing 
on  the  philosophical  questions  of  the 
day.  These  points  can  frequently  only 
be  made  out  by  dissections  on  the  spot. 
The  large  animals  will  afford  plenty  of 
material  to  the  scalpel  of  the  anatomist. 
What  would  a  home-staying  anatomist 
give,  even  to  dissect  on  an  ice-floe,  a 
narwhal,  or  a  white  whale  in  a  fresh  or  in 
any  condition.  He  looks  back  with  sad- 
ness to  Barclay's  description  of  the  white 
whale,  the  only  one  we  have,  and  has  a 
tradition  that  once  a  narwhal  reached 
Scotland  in  brine,  and  was  described  by 
an  anatomist  who  has  not  yet  published 
his  descriptions.  The  northern  ranges 
of  the  birds,  their  nesting,  their  eggs, 
their  changes  of  plumage,  their  para- 
sites, and  a  dozen  other  points  well 
known  to  the  ornithologist,  would  give 
even  this  unpromising  department  of 
Arctic  zoology  some  interest,  and  yield 
results  which  science  will  not  despise. 
The  fishes  of  the  Arctic  seas,  as  the  dis- 
coveries of  late  years  have  shown,  are 
not  "  worked  out,"  and  the  fresh-water 
species  of  the  North  will  be  of  extreme 
interest.  Let  us  only  take  one  or  two 
points  as  illustrating  what  may  be  yet 
done  in  even  the  higher  groups.  One 
might  suppose  that,  after  the  Danes  had 
lived  in  Greenland  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  there  were  not  many  new 
mammals  to  discover  in  that  country. 
But  we  have  seen,  by  the  discovery  within 
the  last  few  years  of  three  land  mammals 
previously    unknown    to   the   fauna,  that 

this  is  not  the  case.     Take   the  musk  ox  |  It  comes  to  Britain  in  large  numbers 
{Ovibos  inoschatus)\  Fabricius,  no  doubt, 
described  it  under  the  name  of  yak  {Bos 
gninnicns)  as  a  member  ot  the  Greenland 
fauna,  but  all   he  saw  was  a  skull  drif'ed  , 

in  the  ice  from  the  high  North.  The  {gions  less  sterile  tiian  Greenland  and  Ice- 
gradual  discoveries  of  Kane,  Hayes,  and  |  land — but  where  in  the  North  are  those 
lastly  of  Hall,  have  shown  that  in  the  '  regions  ?  Is  this  expedition  to  discover 
very  highest  reaches  of  .Smith's  Sound  it  [them  surrounding  the  shores  of  thatopen 
is  quite  abundant,  though  entirely  un- j  sea,  in  the  warmer  regions  which  are  be- 
known  south  ot   the  glaciers  of    Melville   lievcd  by  some  to  surround  the  Pole,  but 


south.  Take,  again,  the  lemming  {Myo- 
des  torqiiatus).  Scoresby,  and  afterwards 
the  German  expedition,  found  it  on  the 
north-eastern  shores  of  Greenland  ;  but 
it  was  quite  unknown  on  the  western 
shores  until  Dr.  Bessels,  of  Hall's  expe- 
dition, obtained  it  from  Smith's  Sound. 
Here  is  a  very  curious  distribution  of 
life,  the  same  animals  being  found  at 
about  the  same  latitude  on  botli  coasts, 
and  yet  unknown  south  of  these  parallels. 
The  interior,  it  is  believed,  is  covered 
with  ice.  The  animals  could  not  have 
crossed  over  a  stretch  of  six  hundred  or 
seven  hundred  miles  without  food.  Have 
they  worked  their  way  round  the  northern 
end  of  the  continent,  and  if  so,  what  is 
the  northern  termination  of  Greenland  ? 
Is  the  interior,  as  is  believed  by  the  best 
informed  physical  geographers,  covered 
with  a  great  glacial  covering  ?  I  think 
the  preponderance  of  facts  is  in  favour  of 
this  view,  and  that  the  moraine  supposed 
to  have  been  seen  on  it,  near  Upernavik, 
is  only  local.  Further  to  the  south  we 
find  no  moraine,  and  if  the  ice  crossed 
over  or  infringed  on  any  land  in  the  inte- 
rior such  moraine  would  be  sure  to  be 
found  in  it.  Lastly,  the  ermine  {Mustela 
enninea)  has  been  found  on  the  east 
coast,  though  this  animal  is  entirely  un- 
known on  the  west.  The  habits  of  few 
of  the  Arctic  mammals  are  well  known, 
and  any  notes  on  these  would  be  inter- 
esting. The  European  birds  —  in  large 
numbers  and  of  many  species  —  every 
summer  migrate  to  the  furthest  North. 
For  what  purposes  do  they  migrate,  and 
where  do  they  all  go  to  .'*  Professor  New- 
ton, of  Cambridge,  has  called  attention  to 
the  strange  movements  of  the  knot  {Trin- 
ga  catiutus),  which  migrates  to  Green- 
land and  Iceland,  but  it  soon  leaves  these 
regions  and  must  move  further  to  the 
north  ;  but  where  it  goes  to  is  unknown, 
and  of  its  nidification  we  know  nothing. 


old  and  young  birds  —  in  the  autumn, 
but  again  soon  takes  its  flight  to  the  far 
South  until  the  following  spring.  Where 
does  it  go  during  the  summer.?     Tore- 
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which  olher  sceptical  souls  have  long 
ceased  to  plice  any  faith  in  ?  Perhaps 
not.  Still  there  is  no  use  denying  that 
*' there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said"  in  fa- 
vour of  "  the  open  Polar  Sea." 

Dr.  Hooker's  classical  paper  on  the 
Arctic  flora*  has  so  fully  explained  the 
peculiar  condition  of  the  vegetation  of 
Greenland  that,  if  even  my  space  per- 
mitted, any  explanation  of  the  phytogeog- 
raphy  of  that  country  is  unnecessary. 

The  vegetation  —  meagre  as  in  all  prob- 
ability it  must  be  —  of  the  far  North  must 
be  extremely  interesting.  Already 
Smith's  Sound  has  yielded  additions  to 
the  Greenland  phanerogamous  plants. 
There  are  many  puzzling  varieties  of  Arc- 
tic plants,  epilobiums,  drabas,  dryas,  &c., 
which  it  would  be  well  to  investigate; 
and  the  whole  flora  should  be  studied, 
not  from  the  mere  dried-hay  point  of 
view,  but  with  reference  to  its  origin  and 
nature,  as  so  lucidly  and  philosophically 
explained  in  the  treatise  of  the  president 
of  the  Royal  Society  just  mentioned. 
The  cryptogams  will  yield  many  novel- 
ties ;  lichens,  mosses,  algas,  &c.,  will  all  be 
found  in  abundance.  We  know  little  of 
the  Arctic  alga^.  Disco  Bay  yielded  to 
the  present  writer  almost  as  many  species 
as  had  been  previously  known  from  the 
whole  Arctic  regions.  Botany,  however, 
will  not  be  the  branch  of  natural  history 
which  will  be  most  advanced  by  this  ex- 
pedition. Geology  or  zoology  will  be  the 
greatest  winners. 

I  have  only  taken  up  these  three  sci- 
ences as  specimens  of  what  maybe  done. 
Even  then  I  have  only  touched  upon  one 
or  two  points.  Had  I  more  space  at  my 
disposal,  I  could  have  pointed  out  a  score 
of  other  questions  still  requiring  solution, 
and  which  this  expedition  can  assist  in 
solving,  if  not  solve  altogether. 

The  other  branches  of  science  I  have 
purposely  avoided,  as  being  foreign  to 
ray  studies,  and  my  opinion  on  them  can 
therefore  be  of  little  value.  Mr.  Mark- 
ham  has  given  an  outline  of  what  addi- 
tions to  our  knowledge  in  these  depart- 
ments we  may  look  for  from  researches 
in  these  fields  of  knowledge,  and  to  his 
work  I  refer  the  reader.  For  instance, 
a  series  of  pendulum-observations  at  or 
near  the  Pole  would  be  of  service  in  de- 
termining the  true  figure  of  the  earth. 
The  nearest  point  to  the  Pole  at  which 
the  pendulum  has  been  swung  for  geo- 
detical    purposes   is   six  hundred  miles 


*  Trans.  Linnasan  Soc.  vol.  xxiiL  p.  251 ;  Proc  Roy. 
Geog.  Soc.  18/1,  &c 


from  that  point,  and  yet  Sir  Edward  Sa- 
bine's observations  are  those  which  we 
chiefly  rely  upon  for  our  knowledge  of 
the  earth's  figure  towards  its  northern 
termination.  Terrestrial  magnetism,  and 
the  study  of  the  aurora  by  spectrum  anal- 
ysis, will  yield  good  results  —  perhaps 
entirely  new.  The  meteorology,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  sea  at  different  depths, 
the  nature  of  the  currents,  are  all  impor- 
tant subjects,  and  may  be  advanced  by 
the  researches  of  the  officers  of  this  ex- 
pedition. 

Finally,  additions  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  ethnology  of  the  far  North  may  be 
advanced  by  a  study  of  the  few  remnants 
of  the  Eskimo  now  living  in  Smith's 
Sound,  by  an  investigation  of  their 
kjokkenmoddings,  or  refuse  heaps  and 
grave-mounds,*  their  wanderings,  &c. 
It  may  be  found,  though  this  is  not  prob- 
able, that  detached  tribes  may  be  found 
still  higher  north  than  we  yet  know,  and  I 
think  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Eski- 
mo of  the  east  coast  of  Greenland  doubled 
with  the  lemming  and  the  musk  of  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  continent,  and 
then  spread  to  the  south.  In  this  case 
it  would  be  interesting  to  compare  the 
remains,  implements,  &c.,  of  Smith's 
Sound  with  those  of  the  east  coast, 
brought  home  by  the  German  expedition, 
or  contained  in  the  Ethnological  Museum 
in  Copenhagen. 

Elaborate  instructions  will  no  doubt 
be  supplied  to  the  naturalists  regarding 
all  of  these  questions.f  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  they,  like  the  commander,  will  not 
be  hampered  by  too  many  instructions 
prepared  by  naturalists,  who,  however 
eminent,  may  be  unaware  of  the  difficul- 
ties which  a  naturalist  has  to  meet  with 
in  his  researches  in  such  a  region.  If 
they  are  qualified  —  as  doubtless  they 
are  —  for  the  duties,  then  they  may  be 
safely  left  to  do  what  they  can.  If  they 
are  not  qualified,  then  for  the  credit  of 
English  science  they  had  better  be  left  at 
home.  No  one,  however,  who  knows  the 
stuff  out  of  which  the  expedition  is  com- 
posed, will  ever  hesitate  in  believing  that 
—  though  such  an  expedition  is  to  a  great 
extent  at  the  beck  of  the  ice,  and  a  hun- 
dred other  circumstances  which  those 
who  have  never  sailed  the  ice-choked 
seas  of  the  North  can  have  little  concep- 

*  It  has  been  found  that  the  iron  which  faces  the  old 
bone  knives  found  in  the  old  Eskimo  graves  in  Green- 
land is  meteoric. 

t  Arctic  Committees  of  the  Royal  Society  and  tha 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  at  thj  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Markham,  are  no.v  prep-iring  manuals,  giving  a  sum- 
mary of  our  knowledge  "of  Greeaiaud. 
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lion  of  —  every   man   will  do    his  best; 
and  tlie  best  will  be  very  good  indeed. 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE  ARCTIC  SHIPS. 

It  was  particularly  pleasant  to  go  to 
Portsmouth  while  all  the  world  was  at 
Epsom,  and  to  visit  the  Arctic  ships  when 
visitors  were  not  expected,  and  there  was 
no  crowd.  The  journey  was  not  a  little 
suggestive, —  through  the  plains  of  gold 
and  purple  into  which  the  buttercups  and 
the  clover  divide  the  southeastern  coun- 
try just  now,  by  the  hedgerows  rich  with 
broom,  and  the  commons  decked  with 
golden  gorse  ;  past  paths  where  the  forest 
trees  are  laden  with  such  foliage  as  even 
in  England  is  rarely  seen  ;  and  gardens 
where  the  white  and  pink  hawthorn 
linger,  and  the  beautiful  rose-coloured 
chestnuts  are  in  full  blow.  No  more 
complete  contrast  could  be  conceived 
than  that  between  the  scene  which  the 
explorers  are  leaving,  and  that  which  they 
are  going  to  ;  a  contrast  which  grows 
upon  one's  fanc)^,  and  brings  back  all 
the  tales  of  Arctic  adventure  in  which 
one  has  taken  delight,  from  Mary  How- 
itt's  "  Northern  Seas,"  to  Captain  Mark- 
ham's  ''Whaling  Cruise  in  Baffin's  Bay." 
Arrived  at  the  dockyard,  one's  expecta- 
tions are  completely  fulfilled  ;  there  is  no 
crowd,  no  noise,  no  hurry,  everybody 
looks  leisurely,  and  the  sun  shines,  not 
too  strongly,  on  the  harbour.  There  lie 
the  Arctic  ships,  and  one's  first  feeling  is 
of  disappointment.  They  are  so  small  ! 
It  takes  a  little  time  to  get  over  this,  and 
some  contemplation  of  the  huge,  ugly 
monsters  by  which  the  "Alert"  and  the 
*'  Discovery  "  are  dwarfed,  — great  lumps 
which  would  be  enough  to  take  the  poet- 
ry out  of  a  poet,  lying  black,  heavy,  and 
sailless  on  the  dark-green  water.  "  Nas- 
ty, great,  sprawlin'  things  !  "  says  a  young 
person  with  very  pink  cheeks  and  a  bun- 
dle, who  has  lingered  a  moment  to  look 
round  before  being  led  on  board  the 
"  Discovery"  by  a  fine  young  fellow  in  a 
sailor's  dress  ;  and  the  description  which 
she  utters  in  a  tone  of  contempt,  as  if 
she  were  alluding  to  cockroaches,  is 
strikingly  correct.  There  is  a  little  com- 
fort in  being  shown  the  "  Bellerophon  " 
—  it,  at  least,  is  not  new-fangled — and 
in  perceiving  that  the  "  Valorous,"  lying 
at  a  little  distance,  with  a  good  deal  of 
stir  on  her  decks,  and  a  pleasant  sound 
of  cranks  and  ropes  and  chanting  voices, 
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is  a  graceful,  ship-like  ship.  The  "Dis- 
covery "  is  the  nearest  of  the  Arctic  ships, 
and  one  goes  on  board  her  first,  and  finds 
oneself  in  a  scene  of  extraordinary  act- 
tivlty  and  apparent  confusion,  all  the 
more  interesting  if  one  does  not  know 
anything  practically  about  things  mari- 
time. Immediately,  the  notion  that  the 
ship  is  small  goes  off,  to  be  replaced  by 
an  appreciation  of  its  strength,  its  com- 
modiousness,  and  the  extraordinary  in- 
genuity which  is  displayed  in  the  employ- 
ment of  every  inch  of  space,  and  the 
securing  of  every  conceivable  comfort  to 
the  officers  and  men.  Looking  up 
through  the  light  rigging,  one  has  one's 
attention  directed  to  a  kind  of  barrel, 
painted  white,  at  the  side  of  the  main- 
mast, and  near  the  top,  and  being  told 
that  it  is  "  the  crow's  nest,"  has  instant 
visions  of  the  look-out  among  the  ice- 
floes, and  of  the  great  whales  captured 
by  the  crews  of  the  "  Discovery,"  before 
she  was  promoted  from  the  service  of 
commerce  to  that  of  science.  The  deck 
is  heaped  with  ropes,  chains,  rough 
boxes,  maritime  odds  and  ends  of  every 
description,  and  to  non-nautical  eyes, 
even  if  everything  were  all  right  "below 
there,"  being  ready  to  sail  on  Saturday 
seems  an  impossibility;  but  the  expres- 
sion of  a  doubt  is  met  with  the  kindliest 
amusement,  and  an  assurance  that  sailors 
can  "tidy  up"  wonderfully  when  they 
set  to  with  a  will. 

"  Below,"  but  very  near  the  deck,  are 
the  engines,  and  remarkably  like  vast  or- 
namental beer-casks  they  look,  in  their 
brass-bound  polished  casings,  on  perfo- 
rated iron  floors.  The  flues  and  pipes 
which  are  conducted  from  the  engine- 
room  into  all  the  ship,  the  arrangements 
for  warming,  the  cooking-apparatus,  and 
the  provision  against  danger  of  fire,  are 
as  perfect  as  ingenuity  combined  with 
simplicity  can  make  them,  and  it  is  espe- 
cially pointed  out  to  visitors  that  every- 
thing of  metal  which  must  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  hand  is  covered  with  leather. 
The  officer's  cabins  are  marvels  of  con- 
venience, and  adornment  too  ;  the  con- 
trivances for  stovving-away  are  pointed 
out  with  pride,  while  one  takes  a  furtive 
peep  at  the  book-shelves,  and  little  sup- 
plementary book-crammed  nooks  in  cor- 
ners, with  an  awful  sense  of  wh  it  it  must 
be  to  have  all  one  can  possibly  get  to 
read  for  three  years  under  one's  eyes  all 
at  once.  "  Presents  !  "  says  a  jolly  voice 
close  by  ;  "  we've  had  more  presents  than 
we  can  carry  ;  there'll  be  a  lot  of  'em  left 
behind.    What  should  you  say  this  wa5, 
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now  ?  "  The  speaker  is  a  jovial  person  I 
**  in  a  low  neck  "  (as  a  little  girl  described 
a  gallant  tar  who  carried  her  across  the 
gangway),  and  he  is  sitting  astride  of  a 
huge  deal  box,  with  a  lengthy  address 
upon  it,  which  he  thumps  heartily  as  he 
asks  the  question.  Of  course  no  one  can 
guess,  so  he  explains,  with  immense  de- 
light, as  if  wintering  at  the  North  Pole 
were  merely  a  picnic,  that  "in  that  ere 
box  there's  the  Christmas  dinner  —  beef, 
and  turkeys,  and  tongues,  all  cooked  and 
ready."  The  doors  of  some  of  the  lock- 
ers are  open,  and  reveal  endless  quanti- 
ties of  tins  wrapped  in  pink  paper, — 
there  are  pictures,  an  elegant  writing- 
table,  all  "  made  fast ;  "  a  reading-lamp, 
and  a  scarlet  and  gold  vide-poc/te,  and 
the  panelled  passage  between  the  cabins 
is  red  and  gold.  Very  natty  is  the  little 
domain  of  "  the  naturalist,"  where  a  pig- 
con-holed  space  beneath  the  upper  deck 
is  prepared  for  the  "specimens"  he  will 
bring  us  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth,  and  a  case  of  mysterious  glass 
things  lies  open  on  the  floor.  Hammer, 
chisel,  saw,  and  pincers  are  busy,  shav- 
ings and  sawdust  abound  ;  but  the  pretty 
saloon  is  clear  and  clean,  and  the  crew's 
quarters  beyond,  where  cooking  is  going 
on  busily,  are  interesting  to  see,  for  here 
the  arrangements  for  economizing  warmth 
and  space  are  most  ingenious.  A  cheer- 
ful company  are  there,  augmented  while 
the  visitors  look  on  by  a  few  sailors,  who 
-swing  themselves  easily  down  from  the 
•upper  deck,  and  drop  noiselessly  into  their 
places.  In  one  group  we  recognize  the 
young  person  with  the  pink  cheeks  and  the 
•bundle.  She  is  seated  very  close  to  the 
fine  young  fellow  who  took  her  on  board, 
and  she  has  undone  the  bundle,  which 
proves  to  be  a  small  and  solemn  baby.  It 
lies  on  its  father's  lap  now  (while  he  and 
the  young  mother  discuss  a  hearty  meal), 
with  open,  unwinking  eyes,  and  looks  as 
if  it  could  tell  him  a  thing  or  two  about 
the  Arctic  Regions,  or  even  the  other 
world.  They  are  very  jolly,  indeed  ;  so 
is  every  one  on  board,  to  the  surprise  of 
a  lady  present,  who  cannot  get  away 
from  the  idea  that  they  are  all  to  be  lost 
sight  of  for  two  years  at  least,  after  the 
**  Valorous  "  shall  have  returned  from  es- 
corting them  to  the  border  of  the  Ice 
Kingdom,  and  who  asks  one  handsome 
young  man,  who  is  explaining  the  har- 
poon gun  to  his  sweetheart,  whether  he 
has  ever  been  to  the  North  before  ?  "  No 
further  than  North  Shields,  ma'am,"  he 
answers  with  ready  drollery.  The  stores 
are   wonderful  to  contemplate  ;  it  is   so 


difficult  to  believe  that  they  are  really 
"something  to  eat ;  "  they  look  like  any- 
thing else  in  the  world  —  like  leather 
portmanteaus,  for  instance — and  the 
packing  of  them  is  a  miracle  of  art.  A 
mere  glimpse  of  the  innermost  recesses 
of  the  ship  reveals  the  vast  quantities  it 
carries  en  bloc,  and  the  immense  material 
for  the  purposes  of  the  expedition  ;  in 
the  "museum,"  each  article  can  be  in- 
spected in  detail.  The  visitor  has  the 
great  thickness  of  the  ship,  her  four  cas- 
ings of  stout,  seasoned  timber,  her 
straight  bow,  and  the  apparatus  of  the 
ice-saw  especially  explained  to  him  ;  and 
at  the  entrance  of  the  museum,  this  for- 
midable instrument  is  set  up,  with  its 
poles,  just  as  it  would  be  outside  the 
ship's  bow,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand how,  as  the  steamer  grinds  against 
the  stubborn  barrier,  the  irresistible  iron- 
toothed  bar,  worked  up  by  handles  from 
the  deck,  but  descending  by  its  own 
weight,  rends  and  scatters  the  ice  before 
it.  There  is  little  difference  between  the 
two  ships,  and  none  in  the  completeness 
and  comfort  of  their  fittings.  "  They 
didn't  use  to  go  No'th  like  that  former- 
ly," observed  an  old  gentleman  of  nau- 
tical cut,  but  evidently  unattached,  to  a 
visitor,  as  he  stepped  ashore  from  the 
"Alert."  He  seemed  not  half  to  like  it, 
and  to  entertain  a  notion  that  if  any  of 
the  ancients  of  the  Arctic  seas  were 
"about  "  in  spirit,  they  might  not  like  it 
either.  But  he  was  somewhat  reconciled 
when  it  was  observed  to  him  in  reply, 
"  But  they  didn't  use  to  come  home  at 
all,  formerly." 

On  an  inspection  of  the  museum,  one 
is  additionally  reminded  of  the  difference 
between  the  conditions  of  this  and  a| 
preceding  Arctic  expeditions  by  the  in-^ 
ventions  in  clothing  and  in  cooking-ap- 
paratus. The  large  and  small  cooking- 
kettles,  with  a  method  of  melting  the 
snow  for  water,  the  spirit-lamps,  the  pem- 
mican-tins  (sweet  pemmican  is  not  nasty, 
even  when  one  is  not  hungry),  all  are  ad- 
mirable, and  if  one  could  only  feel  as  vvell 
satisfied  about  the  sledges  and  the  tents 
as  about  the  food  and  the  means  of  pre- 
paring it,  one  would  not  contemplate  the 
Arctic  regions  with  much  apprehension 
of  suffering  for  our  explorers.  But  Dr. 
Rae's  letter  makes  one  look  at  those  mar- 
vels of  contrivance  and  construction,  the 
eight-man  sledges,  and  the  tents,  with 
their  windows  and  their  ventilators,  and 
at  the  sleeping-bags  and  duffle-coats,  with 
some  misgivings.  However,  there  is  al- 
ways  the    consolation   of    remembering 
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that  the  explorers  can  substitute  snow- 
huts  for  tents  if  they  choose,  and  alter 
their  sleeping-arrangements  according  to 
their  experience.  A  few  of  the  articles 
exhibited,  for  instance,  a  carriage  to  be 
used  on  the  ice,  one  must  regard  as  mere- 
ly ornamental  or  experimental;  but  the 
great  majority  are  of  serious  usefulness 
and  value,  and  the  ready-packed  sledges, 
with  the  baggage  and  food,  for  parties 
varying  in  number  from  five  to  twelve, 
are  most  interesting.  A  lay-figure  attired 
in  the  full  Arctic  costume  looks  com- 
fortable, and  quite  handsome  in  compari- 
son with  the  diver  in  full  dress,  of  whom 
he  reminds  one  at  a  first  glance. 

The  perfection  of  the  arrangements  is 
not  more  impressive  to  the  visitor  than 
is  the  aspect  of  the  crews.  They  were 
all  in  on  Wednesday,  and  seeing  them 
generally,  working  or  standing  about,  no 
one  could  fail  to  be  struck  with  their  ap- 
pearance. Health,  strength,  youth,  good 
looks,  these  are  their  characteristics,  and 
the  care  that  has  been  bestowed  upon 
their  selection  will,  no  doubt,  be  re- 
warded. It  is  understood  that  the 
"Alert"  is  "to  go  to  the  Pole,"  so  peo- 
ple in  "  the  yard  "  talked  of  it  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  and  the  "  Discovery  "  to 
remain  in  Smith  Sound  as  a  depot-ship; 
but  there  are  ardent  admirers  of  "the 
Dis  "  who  tell  you  in  confident  confidence 
that  they  are  certain  she,  too,  will  make 
a  dash  for  it.  That  they  will  all  do  their 
best,  and  that  their  "  best  "  is  a  big  word, 
no  one  doubts,  any  more  than  that  they 
will  carry  much  pride  and  hope  of  their 
countrymen  with  them,  when  the  explor- 
ers shall  sail  away  from  May  sunshine  in 
England  towards  the  Polar  night. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
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CHAPTER     X. 

Elvira  caught  a  very  severe  cold  that 
night  —  so  severe  that  for  days  she  was 
unable  to  leave  her  bed.  Like  all  ail- 
ments in  Rome,  it  partook  of  the  nature 
of  low  fever,  and  weakened  her  greatly. 
Easter  came  and  went ;  but  when  the 
day  drew  near  on  which  Giannetto's 
London  engagement  was  to  begin,  she 
was  still  too  weak  for  so  long  a  journey. 
Giannclto,  therefore,  carefully  wrapping 
her  up,  and  making  her  as  comfortable  as 
possible,  took  her  to  Florence,  and  left 
her  under    the    loving   care    of   Signora 


Mattel,  while  he  continued  his  journey 
by  himself. 

Elvira  was  received  by  her  mother  with 
rapturous  joy;  the  brothers  and  sisters 
danced  round  her;  her  old  father  would 
scarcely  let  her  out  of  his  sight.  All  this 
cheered  and  comforted  her  wonderfully. 
There  was  also  the  excitement  of  a  wed- 
ding in  prospect.  Adelaide,  her  second 
sister,  a  pretty,  dark-eyed  girl  of  seven- 
teen, was  to  be  married  to  her  fianc^^ 
Gaetano  Vacchini. 

Elvira  did  not  recover  her  strength  as 
they  had  hoped  she  would.  She  was  un- 
able to  enter  into  all  the  bustle  of  the 
family  arrangements  ;  but  it  was  her 
great  pleasure  to  furnish  Adelaide  with 
money,  and  send  her  out  shopping  with 
her  mother,  or  with  Violante  the  servant, 
and  then  to  witness  the  ecstasies  of  the 
delighted  girl  when  she  brought  home 
and  exhibited  her  finery. 

"  See,  see,  Elvira  !  this  lace,  how  beau- 
tiful !  and  a  silk  gown  of  the  new  colour  ! 
Carola  Brei  wore  one  like  it  at  their 
house  ;  and  she  said  to  me,  '  Adelaide, 
now  is  your  time  ;  do  not  be  married 
without  one.  Extravagant !  Ah,  bah  ! 
if  one  is  not  extravagant  when  one  is 
married,  when  is  one  to  be  so  .?  And  one 
must  be  well  dressed  at  first.'  Then 
see  !  this  shawl.  I  wept,  I  entreated  the 
mamma  ;  but  she  would  not  give  it  to  me. 
She  said  that  she  had  not  a  baiocco  — 
that  it  was  flimsy  trash  ;  and  now,  thanks 

to    you "and    Adelaide    threw    her 

arms  round  her  sister's  neck,  half  smoth- 
ering her  with  kisses. 

The  wedding-day  came,  and  it  was 
Elvira's  task  to  dress  her  sister  in  thii^ 
pretty  white  bridal  dress  her  own  taste 
had  chosen.  She  could  not  keep  her 
tears  from  falling  fast  as  she  watched  the 
little  procession  start  from  the  door. 
She  was  not  strong  enough  for  the  whole 
ceremony,  so  she  reserved  herself  for  the 
last  part,  waiting  till  the  little  procession 
appeared  in  sight  on  their  return  from 
the  mairie  in  the  Borgo  Ognissanti,  and 
then  joining  them  on  their  way  to  church. 
The  religious  ceremony  was  performed 
at  their  parish  church,  San  Marco. 

They  returned  home ;  and  then  fol- 
lowed all  the  packing-up  of  Inrge  boxes 
of  bonbons,  to  be  sent  to  the  friends  and 
relations  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  so 
that  there  was  no  time  for  sitting  down 
to  think  ;  and  the  first  leisure  moment 
had  to  be  spent  in  writing  a  long  account 
of  all  that  had  passed  to  Giannclto  in 
London. 

Elvira  was  now  always  on    the    sofa. 
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Every  day  her  loving  friends  tried  to 
believe  that  she  was  better  ;  every  night 
found  her  more  weak  and  restless  ;  and 
those  of  their  acquaintance  less  interest- 
ed and  more  experienced,  perceived  too 
clearly  that  the  bright  flush  on  her  cheek 
•was  not  the  hue  of  returning  health. 

The  day  after  the  wedding  brought  a 
large  packet  6i  extracts  from  the  English 
newspapers.  Giannetto  had  found  among 
the  chorus-singers  a  young  Italian  who 
understood  English  pretty  well.  He  was 
very  poor,  and  thankful  to  be  employed 
in  making  rough  translations  from  all  the 
papers  of  the  reports  of  the  great  tenor's 
successes  at  Covent  Garden,  for  Elvira's 
benefit.  Her  pride  in  her  husband's 
achievements  was  much  increased  by  the 
praises  thus  bestowed  on  him. 

She  lay  on  the  sofa,  reading  them 
aloud,  Signora  Celeste,  with  hands  and 
eyes  uplifted,  beside  her;  the  old  ca- 
valiere,  violin  in  hand,  resting  it  on  the 
ground,  and  softly  beating  time  with 
the  bow  ;  the  children  in  front ;  Violante, 
her  sleeves  tucked  up  above  her  elbows, 
behind, —  all  listening  as  ?,he  read  how 
Giannetto  had  been  recalled  four  times 
after  the  fall  of  the  curtain  —  how  each 
time  bouquets  had  been  thrown  from 
every  part  of  the  house  —  and  how,  on 
one  occasion,  he  had  been  three  times 
encored,  "  No  voice,"  one  of  the  papers 
said,  "had  ever  been  heard  in  England 
at  all  approaching  the  voice  of  the  new 
tenor  in  power  or  beauty.  It  was  only  a 
pity  that  he  was  not  a  better  actor  ;  there 
was  a  want  of  grace  in  the  lighter  scenes, 
his  efforts  at  gaiety  and  playfulness  ap- 
peared forced  and  unnatural."  Elvira 
coloured,  and  all  her  listeners  defiantly 
declared  that  newspaper  criticisms  were 
never  to  be  relied  on,  with  the  true  in- 
consistency of  admiring  affection.  The 
papers  went  on  to  notice  the  wonderful 
strength  of  Signor  Giovanni's  voice  — 
how,  after  singing  all  night  and  numer- 
ous encores,  it  was  as  fresh  as  ever  ; 
and  finally,  they  prophesied  that,  if  the 
slight  defects  in  his  acting  could  be  got 
over,  he  would  be  in  truth  the  very  first 
of  his  profession. 

Elvira  put  down  the  papers  with  a 
proud  heart.  She  kept  them  always  be- 
side her  ;  for  whenever  friends  and  vis- 
itors came  in  (which  happened  very  fre- 
quently), Signora  Celeste  would  come 
bustling  up,  insisting  on  reading  the 
''whole  set  of  them  again  ;  for  she  dearly 
loved  the  congratulations  of  her  neigh- 
bours on  her  now    famous    son-ia-Iaw's 


success,  and  was  never  tried  of  hearing 
them  reiterated. 

Giannetto  was  happy  in  London.  His 
success  was  complete.  He  found  him- 
self plunged  into  all  the  gaieties  of  a 
large  musical  and  artistic  society,  of 
which  he  speedily  became  an  habitiii. 
He  enjoyed  the  perfection  which  music, 
both  instrumental  and  vocal,  has  attained 
in  England  ;  and,  more  than  all,  he  en- 
joyed finding  worthy  support  in  his  fel- 
low-singers. The  "cast"  at  Covent 
Garden  was  a  fine  one,  the  orchestra  in 
first-rate  condition.  No  primo  tenore 
could  have  wished  for  a  better  introduc- 
tion to  a  new  audience.  He  was  rich. 
He  was  famous. 

Giannetto  would  scarcely  acknowledge 
to  himself  that  it  was  almost  a  relief  to 
be  away  from  his  wife.  Not  that  he  did 
not  love  her.  His  attachment  to  her  was 
passionate  as  his  Italian  nature,  but  it 
was  the  very  force  of  that  attachment 
which  gave  him  the  feeling  of  relief.  He 
had  no  longer  to  combat  the  almost  un- 
governable longing  to  tell  her  his  whole 
life's  history,  to  break  down  the  barrier 
which  his  want  of  confidence  had  raised 
between  them.  While  thus  absent,  he 
was  no  longer  tormented  by  her  wistful 
looks.  When  his  abnegation  of  religion, 
his  absolute  alienation  from  God,  be- 
trayed itself,  those  amongst  whom  he 
now  lived  seemed  to  be  indifferent  to 
such  matters,  and  for  the  time  he  felt 
himself  free. 

Giannetto  studied  music  indefatigably. 
He  also  devoted  much  time  to  the  im- 
provement of  his  general  education.  He 
engaged  a  tutor,  and  worked  hard,  en- 
deavouring to  raise  himself  to  the  level 
of  his  better-educated  companions.  Still, 
occasionally,  the  old  fits  of  restlessness 
would  return  irresistibly  for  days  at  a 
time,  during  which  he  could  settle  to  no 
definite  occupation. 

He  was  not  altogether  popular.  He 
was  too  capricious,  and  often  too  moody 
to  please.  He  made  a  point  of  never 
permitting  companionship  to  advance 
beyond  a  certain  limit  ;  so  that  many 
who,  attracted  by  his  singular  power  of 
fascination,  imagined  themselves  on  the 
road  to  intimacy  and  confidence,  sudden- 
ly found  their  advances  coldly  received, 
and  themselves  treated  with  something 
not  unlike  repulsion.  At  the  same  time, 
he  had  few  enemies.  He  was  never 
boastful  or  bragging.  The  proud  feel- 
ings of  gratified  ambition  that  swelled 
his  heart   were  for  himself  alone.     Out- 
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vvardly  he  appeared  too  haughty  to  be 
vain  ;  and  he  treated  his  unprecedented 
success  as  so  much  a  matter  of  course, 
that  the  lookers-on  often  wondered 
whether  this  arose  from  the  most  sublime 
affectation  or  simple  indifference. 

The  days  passed  on  ;  and  as  the  time 
of  Giannetto's  return  drew  near,  Elvira 
became  restless  and  anxious.  Her 
strength  began  to  fail  rapidly  under  a 
burning  inward  fever  which  consumed 
her  ;  and  by  degrees  a  strong  conviction 
dawned  upon  her  that  she  had  not  long 
to  live. 

One  day  the  cavaliere,  entering  the 
music-room,  where  Elvira  usually  passed 
her  mornings  on  the  sofa,  found  her 
weeping  over  a  letter  just  received.  The 
kind  old  man  hastily  drew  a  chair  near  to 
her,  and  sat  looking  at  her  wistfully 
through  his  large  spectacles. 

*'  No  bad  news,  my  precious  child  ?  " 

Elvira  shook  her  head.  "  It  is  nothing, 
nothing  ;  only  that  I  am  very  weak,  very 
foolish.  Nino  cannot  be  here  for  a  fort- 
night more  ;  he  has  accepted  an  engage- 
ment which  will  keep  him  longer  in  Eng- 
land. Ah,  father,  dear  father  !  I  feel  as 
if  there  were  no  time  to  lose.  I  must  see 
him  before  I  die  !  " 

"Die!  Elvira,  child,  do  not  speak  of 
dying." 

"  i  must  speak  of  it,  for  the  time  is 
short;  and  I  must  —  Dio  mio  ! — I  must 
see  him  before  I  die.  Oh,  father  mine, 
I  am  frightened  when  I  think  that  I  may 
not  see  him  again.  I  have  so  much  to 
say  to  him." 

The  old  cavaliere  slowly  brushed  away 
two  large  tears  before  he  answered  — 
"Alas,  tny  child  !  I  fear  sometimes  that 
your  life  has  not  been  a  happy  one." 

"  Happy  ?  Ah  yes  !  happier  far  than  I 
deserve  —  but  for  one  grief,  one  sorrow." 

"Felicitk.>" 

"  No,  no  ;  that  grief  has  at  times   been 

almost  a  joy.  I  mean  that  Nino Alas  ! 

what  can  I  say  ?  he  loves  not  God  nor 
holy  things." 

"  Poor  little  one  !" 

"Ah,  father  mine,  I  have  never  spoken 
of  this  except  to  him  and  in  my  prayers  ; 
but  now  —  the  relief,  the  comfort  of  tell- 
ing all  to  you  !  You  say  nothing  ;  you 
only  grieve  with  me.  It  is  that  I  want. 
Father,  what  is  this  mystery  ?  What 
docs  it  all  mean  ">  Oli,  if  this  barrier 
could  but  be  broken  down  that  stands 
between  us  !  Why  will  he  not  go  to  his 
old     home  ?    Alas !    what    does    it    all 


mean 


?'» 
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"  My  child,"  began  the  cavaliere, 
"  sometimes  the  indifference  of  youth  —  " 

"It  is  not  indifference  —  indeed,  not 
indifference.  When  I  have  spoken  to 
him,  I  have  seen  the  look  of  grief,  the 
shadow  of  some  great  unspoken  sorrow, 
in  his  face.     He  seems  to  shrink  —  to  be 


dread    that 
.  My  God  ! 

her    hands, 


on  her 
No  one 
help 


afraid Sometimes  —  I 

—  that  some  great  crime  . 
what  have  I  said  1 " 

She  buried    her    face    in 
shuddering  violently. 

The   cavaliere  laid    his    hand 
head.     "  Do  not  fear,  my  child, 
is  here  but  your  old  father,  who  wi 
you  if  he  can." 

Elvira  raised  herself  again.  "  Father," 
she  said.  "I  cannot  understand  it.  When 
I  speak  of  his  mother,  he  assumes  a 
harshness  foreign  to  his  nature.  Then, 
and  then  only,  he  has  been  unkind  to  me. 
Alas  !  he  made  me  promise  never  to  ask 
him  to  go  home  again  ;  but  while  he 
spoke  so  harshly,  his  lips  were  quivering, 
his  eyes  looked  at  me  in  such  agony. 
Ah  !  what  can  it  mean  ?  —  what  can  it 
mean  .'' " 

"  My  precious  child  I  " 

"  Long  ago,  my  mother  had  an  idea 
that  all  was  not  right.  I  know  not  why, 
but  she  thought  it  was  something  to  do 
with  his  voice  —  possibly  that  he  might 
have  become  a  singer  in  defiance  of  the 
wishes  of  his  mother  and  his  friends  — 
who  knows  ?  I  cannot  tell  why  she 
thought  so.  She  tried  to  learn  what  she 
could  from  the  English  Conte.  He  had 
nothing  to  tell  her.  What  could  he  have 
had  to  say  ?  And,  alas  !  the  fact  re- 
mains the  same.  And  he  may  die  im- 
penitent, unabsolved.  Dio  mio!  my 
heart  will  break  !  " 

"Elvira,  darling!" 

"Oh,  father,  night  and  day  I  pray  that 
I  may  be  spared  to  see  him  once  —  only 
once  again  !  Through  the  long  hours  of 
the  night,  when  I  lie  awake,  I  am  plan- 
ning what  to  say  to  him,  what  arguments 
to  use,  what  points  to  urge  ;  and  I  am 
so  ignorant,  it  all  ends  in  this,  'Nino, 
Nino  !  if  you  love  me  —  for  my  sake  !  '  " 

The  old  cavaliere  only  kissed  her  fore- 
head ;  his  voice  was  choked  —  he  could 
not  speak.  Elvira  looked  up  at  him  with 
her  large  sad  eyes.  She  went  on  —  "  Fra 
Geronimo  tells  me  that  if  I  am  patient, 
and  go  on  hoping  and  praying,  he  will  at 
last  be  won  ;  but  time  goes  on,  and  he 
cannot  come  home  for  a  fortnight  longer, 
and  who  knows  whether  I  shall  live  so 
long  ?    Father,  give  me  this  promise  —  if 
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I  should  get  worse,  send  an  express  for 
him  at  once.  Let  me  feel  that  I  can  rely 
on  this.  Even  should  it  be  a  false  alarm, 
he  will  forgive  it;  and  I  must  see  him 
before  I  die." 

"  I  promise,  Elvira,  my  darling;  let  me 
write  at  once.  Surely  it  is  better  that  he 
should  be  with  you  now  ?  " 

:"No;  do  not  call  him  home  if  you 
can  help  it.  Sometimes  I  feel  as  if  the 
very  longing  to  see  him  again  will  serve 
to  keep  me  alive  until  he  comes.  Fa- 
ther, dear  father,  if  I  fail  in  persuading 
him,  do  not  give  him  up  ;  but,  for  my 
sake,  look  on  him  as  you  would  on  a  son 
of  your  own."  She  went  on,  almost  to 
herself,  "  Nino  loves  his  mother,  I  am 
sure  of  it ;  and  he  loves  that  good  priest 
who  wrote  to  me.  What  can  it  mean  ? 
Why  does  he  feign  anger  when  I  speak 
of  them  ?  Why  does  he  make  believe 
that  he  does  not  love  them  ?  It  cannot 
be  as  my  mother  thought  —  they  would 
have  been  so  proud  of  his  singing  ;  and 
yet  how  unwilling  he  is  to  speak  of  iiis 
voice.  His  whole  life  before  we  first  met 
is  a  perfect  blank  to  me." 

The  cavaliere  resumed  gently,  *'  My 
child,  are  you  sure  that  you  are  not  im- 
agining all  kinds  of  foolish  things  ?  Gio- 
vanni is  young,  and  strong,  and  thought- 
less. When  sorrow  comes,  or  illness,  or 
any  sad  experience,  he  will  turn  where 
only  comfort  can  be  found." 

"  Father,  have  you  then  not  noticed 
the  dread  he  has  of  sacred  things  ?  It  is 
not  indifference.  I  have  seen  him  stand 
looking  through  the  door  into  a  church, 
with  a  look  of  longing  that  went  to  my 
heart.  Then  if  1  begged  him  to  come  in, 
he  would  be  angry,  and  irritable  ;  but  I 
could  see  his  great  distress.  Once  he 
said  to  me,  '  You  do  not  know  the  sac- 
rifice you  wish  me  to  make  ;  '  and  I  did 
not  know  —  alas!  I  sometimes  fear  that 
I  shall  never  know  what  he  meant." 

Though  exhausted  at  the  time,  Elvira 
felt  much  comfort  from  this  conversation 
with  her  father.  It  was  a  relief  to  have 
spoken  of  her  sorrows  ;  and  his  silent 
sympathy  was  more  to  her  than  any 
words  could  have  been. 


CHAPTER     XI. 

The  season  came  to  an  end  in  Lon- 
don, Parliament  adjourned,  and  the  fash- 
ionable world  dispersed  in  all  directions. 
Giovanni's  last  appearance  at  Covent 
Garden  was  over;  and,  rich  in  fame  and 
purse,  he  prepared  to  return  home. 

But  yet  one  more  triumph  awaited  him, 


eral  for  him  to  refuse.  He  consented  to 
sing  for  two  nights  only,  on  condition  of 
the  terms  being  doubled.  The  arrogant 
demand  was  immediately  acceded  to,  and 
Giovanni  went  over  to  Paris. 

His  success  was  complete.  He  was 
borne  from  the  concert-hall  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  crowd.  Wherever  he  went 
they  flocked  to  see  him.  He  received 
presents  of  every  description,  bouquets 
and  jewels  ;  the  conservatoire  crowned 
him,  and  bestowed  honorary  titles  on 
him. 

"  I  have  nothing  left  to  wish  for,"  he 
wrote  to  Elvira.  "  I  am  on  the  topmost 
step  of  the  ladder.  Rejoice  with  me  ;  I 
have  nothing  more  to  win." 

He  returned  to  his  hotel  the  last  night 
before  leaving  Paris,  to  find  a  foreign 
despatch  on  the  table.  The  message  was 
very  brief:  "Elvira  is  frightfully  ill: 
come  quickly,  if  you  would  see  her 
alive." 

Who  can  describe  the  misery  of  that 
journey  ?  Night  and  day  he  travelled, 
and  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  swift  ex- 
press trains  crawled  at  a  foot-pace.  The 
time  lost  in  crossing  Mont  Cenis  seemed 
interminable  —  double  and  treble  relays 
of  horses  and  mules  were  sent  on,  but 
the  time  seemed  endless. 

He  reached  Florence  at  last.  There, 
waiting  for  him  at  the  station,  stood 
the  old  cavaliere.  "She  is  better!"  he 
shouted,  before  the  train  had  time  to 
stop.  "  She  is  already  better,  thanks  be 
to  God  ! " 

Before  many  moments  had  passed, 
Giannetto  stood  by  the  bedside  of  his 
wife. 

Though  the  summer  was  at  its  height, 
the  warm  weather  had  not  restored  Elvi- 
ra's strength.  Her  family,  always  beside 
her,  did  not  perceive  how  thin  she  grew  ; 
and  they  became  so  much  accustomed  to 
the  little  short  cough,  which  had  never 
left  her  since  her  illness  at  Rome,  that  at 
last  they  scarcely  noticed  it  at  all. 

The  lovely  colour  that  now  so  fre- 
quently succeeded  her  paleness,  fore- 
shadowed, alas  !  too  truly,  the  dreaded 
malattia  Inglese  —  the  consumption  that 
is  so  little  known,  but  so  greatly  feared, 
in  Italy.  She  had  not  appeared  more 
failing  or  ill  than  usual,  when  one  day 
she  was  seized  with  a  very  violent  fit  of 
coughing,  attended  with  much  pain. 
Fearful  that  she  had  cauglit  fresh  Lold, 
they  sent  for  the  doctor,  who  pronounced 
her  to  be  suffering  from  acute  inflamma- 
tion   of   the    lunjjs.     "  She  cannot  live," 


He  received  an  offer  from  Paris,  too  lib-  said    the    doctor:    "the    disease    gains 
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ground.  It  may  be  days  or  weeks,  possi- 
bly months  ;  but  I  can  do  nothing." 

Two  days  afterwards  she  broke  a  blood- 
vessel ;  and  the  danger  seemed  so  immi- 
nent that  they  at  once  telegraphed  for 
Giannetto.  Before  his  arrival,  however, 
the  first  anxiety  had  passed  away  ;  and, 
although  much  weakened,  she  was  pro- 
nounced out  of  immediate  danger. 

Giannetto  proved  a  most  tender  and 
efficient  nurse  ;  but  he  absolutely  refused 
to  believe  in  her  danger,  and  was  almost 
rude  to  the  doctor  when  he  spoke  de- 
spondingly  of  his  patient's  state.  He  was 
always  insisting  that  she  was  better,  get- 
ting well. 

Everything  that  money  could  procure 
of  the  rarest  and  most  costly  nature  he 
obtained  for  Elvira  ;  soft  eider-down 
from  Germany,  rich  Indian  shawls,  luxuri- 
ous English  sofas  and  invalid  chairs.  He 
liked  her  to  wear  costly  lace,  and  put 
beautiful  rings  that  he  had  purchased  for 
her  in  London  and  Paris  on  her  little 
thin  fingers. 

"  My  Elvira  is  a  great  and  rich  lady," 
he  said  to  her;  "and  when  she  is  well 
again,  we  will  buy  a  beautiful  villa  at 
Florence,  and  become  grand  signori." 

She  would  sometimes  hold  out  her 
fingers  and  watch  the  rings  drop  off  one 
by  one.  "Look,  Nino  mine,"  she  said; 
"like  these,  the  pleasures  and  riches  of 
this  world  are  dropping  from  me  !  "  He 
could  not  be  angry  with  her  now  when 
she  said  these  things. 

Fra  Geronimo  was  living  at  his  Fran- 
ciscan home  at  Fiesole  when  the  news 
reached  hrm  of  Giannetto's  return  to 
Florence.  He  waited  some  days,  and 
then  determined  that  he  would  seek  him 
out.  Two  or  three  times  he  called  at  the 
Casa  Mattel,  and  each  time  Giannetto 
was  denied  to  him.  Once  Elvira  sent  for 
him,  and  begged  him  to  see  her  husband  ; 
and,  if  necessary,  to  force  him  into  an 
interview. 

"  Father,"  she  said,  "  I  feel  that  every 
day  that  passes  now  is  an  opportunity 
lost.  See  him,  and  tell  him  that  I  am 
dying,  that  before  many  weeks  he  will  be 
alone  ;  and  tell  him  that  I  cannot  die  till 
his  soul  is  safe,  till  he  returns  to  the  God 
whom  he  has  forsaken.  Father,"  she  added 
suddenly,  the  hectic  hue  flushing  into  her 
face,  "it  is  not  that  he  does  not  believe  ; 
he  believes  —  he  suffers —  I  know  it." 

"  He  believes  and  suffers,"  repeated 
the  friar.  "  My  daughter,  I  have  prayed 
long  for  him.  I  have  striven  against  the 
power  of  the  enemy  ;  and  by  God's  grace 
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I  shall   prevail,   and  his    soul    shall 
saved  !  " 

That  night,  when  all  were  at  rest,  Fra 
Geronimo  slowly  and  patiently  paced  the 
Borgo  Pinti.  He  knew  that  this  was  the 
hour  in  which  Giannetto  allowed  himself 
exercise  and  relaxation  from  the  constant 
attendance  on  his  wife  ;  and  he  awaited 
his  return  homeward. 

The  night  was  calm  and  still,  the 
silence  only  now  and  then  broken  by 
the  irregular  clang  of  different  church- 
bells,  telling  the  quarters  of  each  passing 
hour.  The  shadow  of  the  tall  friar 
looked  almost  gigantic  as  it  fell  before 
him  ;  and  Giannetto  started  back  when 
he  saw  it,  as  he  came  up  the  street,  and 
the  song  he  had  been  softly  singing  died 
away  unfinished  on  his  lips. 

"Giannetto,"  said  the  friar  —  and 
Giannetto  started  again  at  the  sound  of 
his  old,  once  familiar  name  —  "I  have 
sought  you  day  after  day,  and  the  doors 
are  closed  against  me.  I  must  speak 
with  you,  Giannetto." 

"  Would  that  you  would  leave  me  to 
myself,"  said  Giannetto,  angrily  ;  "  I 
need  no  meddling  monk  to  pry  into  my 
affairs." 

The  friar  laid  his  hand  powerfully 
upon  his  arm.  "  I  know  your  secret," 
he  said.  "  You  have  nothing  to  tell  me 
that  I  do  not  know." 

Giannetto  shuddered.  "  Then  I  need 
tell  you  nothing,  father.  Leave  me  ia 
peace." 

They  had  reached  the  door  of  the 
house.  Almost  as  if  the  hand  of  the 
friar  acted  on  him  as  a  spell,  Giannetto 
opened  it;  and  they  passed  side  by  side 
into  a  large  room  on  the  ground-floor. 
It  was  not  dark,  for  the  moon  streamed 
in,  and  her  ghostly,  colourless  light  filled 
the  room. 

Giannetto  flung  himself  down  on  a 
chair,  his  face  turned  sullenly  away. 
Fra  Geronimo  slowly  paced  the  room, 
his  eyes  bent  on  the  ground. 

"Giannetto,"  he  said — and  the  low 
hollow  tone  spoke  of  mental  and  phys- 
ical suffering  —  "I  must  have  you  listen, 
and  forgive  me  if  1  speak  too  much  of 
myself.  I  was  once  young,  and  strong, 
and  brilliant,  as  you  are  now.  My  life 
began  in  courts.  I  was  ricli,  I  was  pros- 
perous, and  beloved.  Giannetto,  I  also 
was  a  scoffer.  To  me,  God  was  a  mock- 
ery ;  religion  the  foolery  of  priests  and 
women.  My  life  was  all  enjoyment.  I 
cared  for  nothing,  thought  of  Mothing, 
but  the  pleasures  of  the  hour.     I  .vatched 
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my  mother's  heart  break  slowly ;  for, 
Giannetto,  she  loved  me  —  I  was  her 
idol,  and  I  spurned  her  God.  She  had 
amother  son."  The  friar's  voice  grew 
lower  and  more  husky  as  he  spoke  on. 

"  This  son  was  young:,  and  fresh,  and 
innocent.  On  her  deathbed  she  charo^ed 
me  to  guard  and  watch  over  him  for  her 
sake.  O  God  !  O  God  !  I  swore  to  do 
so.  I  broke  the  oath.  I  was  wild,  dis 
solute,  and  recked  not  what  I  did 
the  dark  regions  of  sin  and  hell  I  led 
him.     I  surrounded  him  with  temptation. 


begins  to  beam  on  the  brow  of  your"an- 
gel-wife  —  she  is  dying!  You  strive  not 
to  believe  it  ;  but,  Nino,  it  is  true.  Not 
many  weeks  are  left  you  of  her  love  — 
the  time  flies  fast, —  repent  while  yet  she 
lives,  and  let  her  die  in  peace  !  Tell  her 
all.  You  have  much  to  renounce  —  fame, 
riches,  happiness — but  you  have  all  to 
gain.  I  charge  you,  if  you  love  her,  to 
repent!"  Another  pause.  The  friar  sank 
Into    on  his  knees. 

"  Once    more,    Giannetto,    I    beseech 
you  to  repent  !     Suffering!    what  is  pres- 


I  laughed  to  see  him  yield  ;  and  thus  I    ent    suffering    compared    to    the    peace 


led  him  on,  from  bad  to  worse,  till  the 
measure  of  his  iniquity  was  full,  and 
there  was  no  time  for  atonement.  Gian- 
netto, he  died  cursing  God  and  man  ;  and 
I  knew  that  I  —  I  —  his  brother,  his 
sworn  guardian  —  had  driven  him  to  dam- 
nation !  " 

He  paused  in  his  walk  to  and  fro,  and 
clasping  his  hands,  he  stood  before  Gian- 
netto, who  had  bowed  his  head  on  the 
table. 

"  I  tell  you,  that  since  that  hour  I  have 
known  no  peace.  I  tore  myself  from 
home, —  it  was  a  time  of  madness  and 
despair.  I  sought  oblivion  in  vain  ;  the 
wild  eyes  of  my  dying  brother  haunted 
nie  night  and  day,  and  the  awful  blasphe- 
my of  his  words,  as  the  foam  of  death 
was  gathering  on  his  lips  —  good  God! 
tbey  haunt  me  now.  Then  came  a  lime 
of  illness,  and  all  said  that  I  must  die  ; 
but  life  was  strong  within  me,  and  there 
was  work  for  me  to  do.  I  lived  —  a 
blighted,  suffering  man  —  for  God  had 
work  for  me  to  do. 

"  There  was  a  priest,  an  old  man,  who 
came  to  tend  me.  God  has  rewarded  him 
for  what  he  did  for  me.  He  gave  me 
hope  ;  he  bade  me  spend  my  life  in 
bringing  souls  to  God.  '  Atone,'  he  said  ; 
*  bring  back  the  fallen  ones  to  Christ  ; 
and  so,  by  saving  many  souls,  atone  for 
destroying  one.' 

"  I  went  forth  to  the  combat,  armed  by 
St.  Francis  with  humility,  fasting,  and 
poverty  :  and  the  years  go  on,  but  the 
atonement  is  yet  unaccomplished.  I  pray, 
I  fast;  but  there  is  one  soul  I  cannot 
win,  there  is  one  sinner  I  cannot  save. 
Giannetto,  have  pity  on  me  —  have  pity 
on  yourself  !" 

'  He  stood  before  him,  tall  and  power- 
ful ;  and  the  pale  moon  lit  up  his  figure, 
leaving  Giannetto  shrunken,  shivering  in 
the  shade.  The  monk's  voice  changed 
to  a  softer,  gentler  strain  — 

"  Nino,  my  son,  there  is  not  much  time 
The  light  of  another  world 


which  passeth  all  understanding  ?  What 
is  daily,  hourly  suffering,  compared  to. 
the  agony  of  unrepentant  remorse  —  re- 
morse that  will  stand  beside  you  night 
and  day,  will  infuse  a  bitter  gall  into 
every  pleasure,  will  sharpen  every  pain, 
and  will  linger  on  in  the  very  memory  of 
your  young  dead  wife.?  Have  pity  on 
Elvira  —  have  pity  on  yourself !  " 

Still  Giannetto  lay  with  his  arms 
stretched  out  before  him,  and  his  head, 
hidden.  He  writhed  as  the  friar  spoke, 
but  he  answered  nothing. 

Once  more  the  friar  rose  to  his  full 
height,  gazing  down  on  the  prostrate  fig- 
ure —  "  Giannetto,  one  more  appeal ! 
Who  are  you,  what  are  you,  that  you 
should  brave  the  wrath  of  God  ?  The 
worm  crushed  under  the  foot  of  man  is 
not  more  impotent  or  more  contemptible. 
There,  as  you  stand,  the  strength  of  man- 
hood pours  through  your  veins,  your  in- 
tellect tells  you  that  in  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil  man  is  as  a  god,  and  yet,  in 
the  pride  of  your  being,  you  cannot  un- 
derstand what  it  is  to  die.  Now  is  your 
hour,  you  say  ;  but  the  hour  passes  away, 
and  you  are  not.  You  believe  —  I  know 
it  ;  it  is  not  that  you  cannot  believe.  It 
is  that  openly  and  avowedly  you  say, 
'  Let  me  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  I 
die ! '  And  thus  you  would  make  the 
word  of  God  of  none  effect ;  and  such 
will  be  the  end  —  you  will  eat  and  drink, 
and  to-morrow  you  die  —  unless  — -— 
My  son,  my  son  !  eighteen  hundred  years 
ago,  an  atonement  was  made  for  man,  in 
suffering,  in  agony,  in  shame !  Your 
Saviour  pitied  you  ;  have  pity  on  your* 
self!" 

Giannetto  raised  his  head  —  the  agony 
of  the  struggle  was  visible  in  his  haggard 
face,  but  the  conquest  was  achieved. 
"  Father,  father,  I  yield  !  Teach  me  to 
repent !  " 

Long  hours  through  that  night  Gian- 
netto and  the  Franciscan  remained  to- 
gether.   Giannetto  made  a  full  and  free 
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confession.  No  ear  heard  or  eye  saw 
what  passed  between  them  ;  but  the  dawn 
had  already  gleamed  in  the  sky  before 
they  separaterl, —  Giannetto,  worn  out,  to 
throw  himself  on  his  bed  ;  the  friar  to  f^o 
on  with  his  work,  fasting  and  in  prayer, 
before  the  mercy-seat  of  God. 

The  followinjjday  was  Sunday,  and  El- 
vira rose  from  her  bed  about  the  middle 
of  the  day  ;  but  Giannetto  did  not  come 
as  usual  to  carry  her  into  the  music-room, 
and  watch  and  tend  her.  Her  fatiier 
brought  her  in  before  going  to  mass,  and 
they  left  her  alone,  anxious  and  watching 
for  her  husband's  coming. 

After  they  were  all  gone,  Giannetto 
came  quietly  in  and  stood  by  her  side. 
She  raised  her  eyes  to  his  face,  and  saw 
that  it  was  very  pale;  but  there  was  a 
look  in  his  eyes,  as  he  knelt  down  beside 
her,  that  gave  her  heart  such  a  strange 
bound  of  hope,  that  for  one  moment  she 
was  speechless. 

He  knelt  on  silently  by  the  couch, 
where  she  lay  pure  as  a  Hlyand  almost  as 
white,  his  eyes  eagerly  watching  every 
movement  of  her  sweet  face. 

"Nino,"  she  said  at  length,  "  I  had  a 
dream  last  night  —  such  a  strange  dream  ! 
It  seemed  to  me  that  I  lay  here  as  usual, 
and  yet  the  room  was  not  the  same.  A 
window  was  before  me,  the  lattice  set 
wide  open  ;  and  a  glorious  stream  of  yel- 
low light  was  flooding  in, —  and  there,  in 
the  light,  which  shone  like  a  golden  glo- 
ry, knelt  our  little  child.  Her  hands  were 
clasped  in  prayer,  and  she  was  dressed, 
like  the  holy  innocents,  in  purest  white  ; 
and  all  around  her,  shadowy,  till  they 
seemed  but  wings  of  pearl,  hovered  the 
pigeons  of  St.  Mark.  The  child  was 
praying,  and  at  times  she  appeared  to 
pause  and  listen  intently.  Sadness,  then 
anxiety,  then  sorrow,  seemed  to  follow 
each  other  in  shades  across  her  face  as 
she  listened  —  then  all  changed  into  one 
brilliant,  radiant  smile  ;  her  little  hands 
were  uplifted,  her  robe  seemed  to  become 
a  robe  of  glory,  and  a  soft  cloud  hid  her 
from  my  sight.  There  was  a  sound  of 
sweet  singing  in  the  air,  and  I  thought 
1  heard  the  words,  'Alleluia!  Alleluia! 
a  triumph  has  been  won  !  '  Then  all 
passed  away,  till  I  felt  something  soft 
and  warm  in  my  arms,  nestling  to  ine, 
and  a  little  voice,  which  said,  '  Mother, 
mother,  I  have  finished  the  work  that 
was  given  me  to  do,' — and  I  awoke.  It 
was  only  the  first  peep  of  dawn,  but  al- 
ready some  one  was  leaving  the  house, 
for  1  heard  steps  going  down  the  street. 
Oh,  Nino  !  my  arms   feel  so  empty,  my 


heart  so  hungry  !  Nino,  Nino  !  she  never 
learnt  to  call  me  mother  I  "  She  hid  her 
face,  struggling  with  her  tears. 

Giannetto  held  her  closely  in  his  arms  ; 
then  taking  her  small  thin  hands  in  his, 
he  drew  them  on  to  his  bowed  head,  as 
he  murmured  rather  than  spoke  —  "El- 
vira, pray  for  me,  that  God  will  be  mer- 
ciful to  me  a  sinner." 

Elvira  started  up,  her  face  beaming 
with  a  perfect  joy  —  "  Oh,  my  Nino,  is  it 
true?  Has  God  granted  me  this  pre- 
cious gift  ?  Now  at  last  I  can  die  ia 
peace." 

"Not  die,  my  darling;  oh,  not  die! 
Live,  to  help  me  to  atone  for  the-  bitter 
past  I " 

"  Ah,  Nino  !  we  will  go  home  together, 
and  kneel  at  your  mother's  knees,  and 
she  will  bless  us  both,  and  all  will  thence- 
forth be  peace."  Then  suddenly  she 
added,  "  Let  us  go  at  once,  Nino.  Do 
not  put  it  off  one  single  day.  The  poor 
mother,  she  has  watched  and  pined  so 
long  I     Ah,  how  happy  I  am  now  !  " 

"Elvira,"  said  Giannetto,  clasping  her 
hands,  "it  shall  be  as  you  say;  but  — 
but  then  you  must  learn  my  secret,"  — 
and  he  shuddered  violently.  "  Can  you 
bear  it  .^" 

"  Nino,"  she  said,  gently,  "  there  are 
no  secrets  in  the  grave."  She  lay  back, 
breathless  and  exhausted. 

Nino  went  on,  speaking  very  gently  — 
"  Elvira  mine,  Fra  Geronimo  must  go 
with  us  ;  he  would  wish  to  be  with 
you " 

"At  the  last,"  she  finished  ;  for  he  had 
bowed  his  head  in  grief  too  deep  for 
tears. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

The  long  and  painful  journey  was  over, 
and  at  last  Elvira  lay  in  her  husband  s 
early  home.  It  had  been  a  very  difficult 
one:  many  times  they  had  slopped  on 
the  way,  terrified  at  the  deadly  weakness 
which  crept  over  her,  and  it  was  always 
her  own  wish  that  hurried  them  on. 

"  Let  us  hasten,  Nino,"  she  would  say 
—  "let  us  hasten  on;  the  time  grows 
very  short."  The  last  two  hours  she  had 
to  be  carried  in  a  litter  on  men's  shoul- 
ders, for  the  paths  to  San  Jacopo  were 
too  rough  and  narrow  for  any  other  mode 
of  conveyance. 

Every  comfort  and  luxury  that  she 
could  think  of  had  been  sent  on  by  Sign- 
or.i  Celeste.  She  herself  accomi^anied 
then"i  part  of  the  wav,  and  then  returned 
to  Florence,  by  Elvira's  special  wish. 
Elvira  had  a  sort  of  feeling  that,  in  giv* 
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ing  herself  entirely  to  Carola's  care,  she 
should  in  some  measure  make  up  for 
Giannetto's  long  neglect. 

Carola  spent  her  days  of  expectation 
wandering  through  the  house,  arranging 
and  rearranging,  over  and  over  again, 
the  bed,  sofa,  and  soft  chairs  which  had 
arrived  from  Florence.  Her  joy  in  re- 
ceiving again  her  long-lost  son  was  very 
gjreat.  She  greeted  him  with  the  bright- 
est, happiest  of  looks,  and  refrained  from 
one  word  of  reproach  ;  but  the  sight  of 
her  worn  and  altered  face  grieved  him 
more  than  any  words  she  could  have 
uttered. 

The  ciirato  was  much  changed  ;  he  was 
failing  fast,  and  very  infirm.  He  was 
glad  to  welcome  Giannetto  back ;  but 
there  was  a  certain  sternness  even  in  his 
welcome  which  Giannetto  perceived  at 
once.  The  good  priest  was  far  too  just- 
minded  and  honest-hearted  not  to  show 
by  his  manner  that  he  greatly  blamed 
his  old  pupil  for  his  long  and  cruel  ab- 
sence. 

By  his  old  companions  and  fellow-fish- 
ermen Giannetto  was  received  with  a 
good  deal  of  awe  and  wonder,  but  little 
cordiality.  All  perceived  at  a  glance  the 
great  disparity  that  had  been  established 
between  them,  in  manner,  dress,  and  ap- 
pearance, as  much  as  in  wealth  and  sta- 
tion. It  was  a  relief  now  and  then  to 
poor  Carola  to  go  out  and  have  a  com- 
fortable chat  with  one  or  other  of  her 
friends  ;  for  the  refinement  that  filled  her 
own  house  bewildered  her.  "  I  feel  as  if 
he  were  not  my  own  son,"  she  would  say, 
rather  piteously.  "He  is  such  a  grand 
signore,  it  would  become  me  rather  to 
curtsy  to  him,  and  wait  upon  him,  than 
he  should  do  everything  for  me,  as  he 
does  now ;  and  my  daughter-in-law  — 
alas  !  it  is  sad  to  see  how  she  fades  away  ! 
Truly,  siie  is  already  an  angel ! "  And 
the  good  woman  brushed  away  a  tear. 

Fra  Geronimo  had  taken  up  his  abode 
in  the  house  of  young  Andrea.  On  Sun- 
day he  preached  to  the  fisher-congrega- 
tion, and  at  other  times  visited  the  sick 
and  poor,  and  spent  his  time  with  the 
good  curato. 

It  was  evening.  All  was  profoundly 
calm  and  still.  The  little  waves  came 
softly  in,  kissing  the  pebbles  on  the 
beach  ;  the  fisher-boats  dotted  the  almost 
unbroken  surface  of  the  blue  wide  sea; 
and  now  and  then  a  sea-gull,  gleaming 
white  as  snow,  dipped  his  long  wings  in 
the  water,  uttering  his  strange  wild  cry, 
•ind  shaking  off  the  drops,  all  shining, 
irora  his  plumage. 


Elvira  lay,  propped  up  by  cushions, 
close  to  the  window  of  her  room,  which 
looked  towards  the  sea.  It  was  set  wide 
open  so  that  she  might  catch  the  faintest 
breath  of  air.  Carola  was  beside  her  ; 
Giannetto  knelt  in  his  customary  atti- 
tude ;  Fra  Geronimo  sat  like  a  statue, 
dark  and  motionless,  in  a  corner  of  the 
room.  Carola  was  telling  Elvira,  in 
broken  words,  the  early  history  of  her 
son. 

"It  is  now,"  she  said,  "some  thirty 
years  since  our  Giannetto  was  born,  and 
before  one  year  had  passed  his  father 
died.  It  was  a  bitter  trial  to  me,  as  you 
may  well  conceive,  when  years  passed  on, 
and  my  boy,  my  one  comfort  and  hope, 
continued  speechless.  We  tried  to  think 
that  it  was  only  slow  development  —  that 
the  power  of  speech  would  come  ;  but, 
alas  I  more  and  more  it  grew  upon  us  as 
a  fact,  that  my  child  was  dumb  —  dumb 
from  his  birth.  Giannetto,  give  her 
wine.  This  hot  weather  makes  her  faint, 
poor  child  ! " 

Giannetto  gave  her  wine,  which  she 
swallowed  eagerly.  "  Go  on,  go  on," 
she  said  ;  and  Carola  proceeded  : 

"  Giannetto  was  a  good  and  loving 
child.  For  a  long  time  it  seemed  as  if 
his  sad  misfortune  would  not  affect  his 
happiness  ;  but  as  he  grew  older,  alas  I 
they  took  to  mocking  him  —  boys  and 
men  would  laugh  at  his  infirmity,  and 
make  him  furious.  His  father  before 
him  was  a  passionate  man,  but  not  so 
passionate  as  our  Giannetto.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  goodness  of  our  curato,  I 
know  not  what  1  could  have  done.  He 
took  him  somewhat  off  my  hands,  gave 
him  an  education,  loved  him,  cared  for 
him,  and,  as  I  thought,  was  curing  him  of 
all  his  wild  vain  longings.  Elvira,  my 
sweet  daughter,  he  was  such  a  beautiful 
and  clever  boy  !  None  in  all  the  country 
round  were  like  him — so  strong,  so  act- 
ive I  Perhaps  some  of  the  taunting 
arose  from  jealousy  ;  for  no  one,  in  work 
or  sport,  did  half  so  well  as  he  :  and  yet 
they  seized  upon  his  one  defect,  and 
never  gave  him  peace. 

"  So  it  went  on.  As  my  boy  grew 
older,  he  grew  more  sad  ;  and  yet  I  know 
not  why.  I  thought  he  was  becoming 
more  resigned.  Perhaps  it  was  that  I 
had  prayed  so  long  —  that  I  had  learnt  to 
think  I  saw  my  prayer's  accomplish- 
ment. 

"So  it  was  —  such  was  his  state — • 
when  an  English  Conte  came  to  San 
Jacopo ;  but,  Elvira,  you  have  heard  all 
this  before  ?  " 
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Elvira  shook  her  head.  "  Go  on,  go 
on,"  she  repeated. 
.  "  He  was  a  good  and  kind-hearted 
man,  this  Signor  Conte,  and  he  took 
much  interest  in  my  boy.  I  had  saved 
up  a  little  sum,  but  very  little,  for  then 
we  were  very  poor  ;  and  the  ciirato  also 
had  a  few  lire^  but  so  few  —  for,  just  be- 
fore, the  little  he  had  saved  had  all  to  be 
given  away  to  a  poor  widow  who  was  ill. 
This  money  we  had  meant  to  lay  up,  and 
add  to,  till  there  should  be  enough  to 
send  Giannetto  to  some  great  doctor  who 
perhaps  might  cure  him  ;  but  when  the 
Signor  Conte  heard  our  story,  he  pro- 
posed to  take  Giannetto  with  him  to 
Nice,  to  let  him  see  the  doctors  there. 

"  Ah  !  who  can  tell  our  gratitude  ?  It 
seemed  a  gift  sent  straight  from  heaven, 
I  wearied  the  Madonna  and  San  Jacopo 
with  thanks.  He  was  gone  three  days, 
and  on  the  fourth  came  back." 

Elvira  started  forward  —  "  Cured  ?  You 
say  he  was  cured  ?" 

"  Alas  !  no,"  replied  Carola.  "  He 
came  home  driven  to  despair  ;  for  they 
had  told  him  plainly,  had  said  that  his 
infirmity  was  quite  incurable  —  that  none 
ever  recovered  who  were  born  dumb." 

Elvira  sank  back.  Again  they  gave 
her  wine.  She  looked  faint  and  exhaust- 
ed, but  murmured  still,  "  Go  on." 

"  Alas  !  I  come  to  the  mystery  of  my 
story.  He  was  half  mad  and  in  despair. 
Every  day  I  saw  how  the  fire  was  burn- 
ing within.  He  grew  reckless  ;  he  cared 
not  what  he  did.  But  surely,  surely  you 
have  heard  all  this  before  ? 

"There  was  a  storm,  so  wild,  so  terri- 
ble, it  seemed  a  marvel  that  anything 
alive  escaped  ;  and  all  night  long  my  boy 
was  out  at  sea.  The  great  waves  came 
roaring  in  ;  the  tliunder  crashed  and 
rolled.  Santa  Maria  !  as  we  stood  on 
the  beach  we  thought  the  Last  Day  had 
come !  With  the  first  early  streak  of 
dawn  I  heard  a  strange  sound  from  the 
sea.  Elvira,  you  know  it  well.  It  was 
Giannetto  singing.  Over  the  storm  it 
rose ;  it  made  me  shrink  with  terror. 
For  the  first  time  I  heard  the  voice  of 
my  son  :  his  life  was  saved  and  his 
dumbness  cured."  She  covered  her 
face  with  her  hands  for  one  moment, 
then  looked  up,  the  tears  streaming  from 
her  eyes.  "But,  alas!  from  that  lime 
forward  he  never  crossed  the  tiireshokl 
of  a  church  —  he  never  confessed  —  iie 
spurned  all  holy  things — he  was,  we 
feared,  forsaken  by  his  God  !  " 

From  the  darkening  corner  where  he 
sat,  Geronimo  drew  near.     He  spoke  low, 


and  with  authority.  "Giannetto,  the 
time  has  come  ;  lellall." 

The  shadows  of  evening  were  growing 
deeper,  and  Elvira  lay  pale  and  motion- 
less. 

"  Elvira,  you  shall  know  all,"  Gian- 
netto's  voice  was  so  harsh  and  husky, 
that  they  scarcely  recognized  its  sound. 
"You,  who  have  never  known  such 
things,  how  can  you  understand  what  it 
was  to  me  when  my  hopes  were  dashed 
to  the  ground  1  How  can  you  know  ? 
You  were  never  shut  out  and  isolat- 
ed from  your  fellow-men — despised, 
scorned,  and  mocked  —  an  outcast  from 
them  all.  From  a  child,  the  rebellion  in 
my  heart  had  been  growing  stronger. 
Why  was  I  born  ?  What  had  I  done  to 
be  so  miserable  ?  One  thing  that  always 
maddened  me  was  the  sound  of  music. 
I  loved  it  with  a  passionate  love  ;  and, 
alas  !  it  was  the  sound  of  the  human 
voice  that  was  my  passion. 

"  The  ciirato  once  gave  me  a  violin.  I 
had  it  for  some  days;  then  I  told  him  I 
had  lost  it.  It  was  not  true  —  I  had 
broken  it  into  a  thousand  pieces  ;  for  I 
could  only  produce  sounds  w'.iich  roused 
up  all  my  passionate  longings,  and  made 
me  more  embittered  than  ever.  He  used 
to  talk  to  me  of  resignation  —  it  seemed 
such  a  mockery  !  Why  should  I  be  re- 
signed ?  Why  was  I  —  I  only  —  to  be 
singled  out  for  laughter  and  for  sliame  ? 
What  had  God  done  for  me  that  I  should 
be  resigned  ? 

"  Elvira,  at  this  time  that  my  mother 
tells  you  of,  these  wild  and  wicked 
thoughts  were  strongest.  It  was  but  short- 
ly before  tliat  the  cruel  blow  had  fallen, 
when  they  had  told  me  I  had  no  hope  ; 
and  I  was  desperate. 

"  I  was  out  alone  that  awful  night,  far 
out  at  sea,  when  the  storm  came  on.  I 
was  mad.  I  longed  to  die.  I  saw  Death 
close  to  me,  staring  me  in  the  face  ;  and 
in  my  frenzy  I  said  in  my  heart,  '  Let  me 
curse  God  and  die  ! '  The  waves  came 
leaping  round  me;  the  lightning  seemed 
to  rend  open  all  the  depths  of  the  heav- 
ens. It  came  on  me,  fiercely  and  more 
fierce,  that  mad  thought,  never  to  go 
home,  but  out  there  —  alone  —  to  curse 
my  God  and  die.  I  was  on  my  knees, 
and  in  my  agony  I  cried,  '  What  is  life 
to  me?  Only  grant  me  the  power  of 
speech,  and  I  care  not  for  death  or  hell ! 
Speech  !  speech  I  and  I  care  not  for  my 
soul!'  Elvira,  I  know  not  how,  but 
either  from  heaven  or  hell  that  awful  cry 
was  answered.  I  heard  the  first  sound  of 
my  own  voice,  and  1  sank  down  cowering 
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in  the  boat,  in  a  terror  too  great  for  ut- 
terance. I  thought  I  had  sold  my  soul ! 
Elvira,  Elvira,  hear  me  still  !  He  says" 
—  (catching  the  monk's  robe,  he  held  it  up 
convulsively)  —  "he  says  it  may  have 
come  from  God.  That  in  that  form  it 
may  have  been  sent  as  a  great  and  ter- 
rible temptation  —  that  my  cry  may 
have  been  answered  from  heaven,  not 
hell.  Oh,  who  can  say  what  comfort 
♦hese  words  have  given  me  !  I  have 
Uiought  there  was  no  atonement.  I  have 
thought  that,  even  if  there  were  repent- 
ance, it  would  imply  renunciation  of  my 
voice,  my  whole  career.  God  help  me  ! 
I  thought  that  I  had  sold  my  soul  !  El- 
vira! wife!"     But  Elvira  lay  insensible. 

For  days  after  this  terrible  narration, 
Elvira  hovered  between  life  and  death. 
At  last  there  came  a  time  in  which  they 
said,  "All  hope  is  over,  and  but  few 
hours  are  left." 

She  lay,  as  usual,  by  the  window,  pant- 
ing for  air  ;  and  Giannetto  alone  was 
with  her.  In  feeble,  gasping  words  she 
spoke  to  him  of  hope  to  come,  of  pardon, 
and  of  peace.  She  was  going  home,  she 
said,  leaving  him  alone  in  the  wide  and 
weary  world,  perhaps  through  long,  long 
years  of  penance,  to  expiate  his  sin. 
Giannetto's  head  was  bowed,  and  he  only 
reiterated  —  "Elvira!  O  Elvira!  do  not 
leave  me  !  " 

She  told  him  she  was  going  before  — 
to  pray  for  him.  Once,  in  bitter  anguish, 
he  cried  aloud,  "  My  punishment  is 
greater  than  I  can  bear."  But  she  spoke 
on  ;  and  ever  her  words  dwelt  on  the 
peace  which  passeth  understanding  —  on 
the  reward  to  be  looked  for,  by  God's 
grace,  when  the  weary  race  is  run. 

And  so  the  hours  drew  on. 

Over  the  dark  sea,  over  the  silent 
streets,  the  night  came  softly  down.  One 
by  one  the  large  pale  stars  shone  out  in 
the  southern  sky. 

Breaking  the  solemn  watches  of  the 
night,  came  the  low  murmur  of  chanting, 
and  the  tinkling  of  a  little  bell.  Out  of 
the  church  passed  a  slow  procession 
bearing  the  viaticum  to  a  passing  soul. 
Two  and  two,  followed  the  simple  fish- 
ermen to  the  door  of  Giannetto's  house, 
and  then  they  knelt  down  in  the  street, 
and  the  priest  and  Fra  Geronimo  went  in 
alone. 

It  was  over.  The  last  rites  were  ac- 
complished, the  last  words  said,  and  they 
thought  that  she  slept.  Giannetto  knelt 
beside  her  bed,  his  eyes  fixed  on  her  face, 
his  hands  clasping  hers. 

Pale,  and   not    understanding   such   a 


woe,    the    peasant-mother   watched  and 
wept  ;  and  the  long  hours  stole  on. 

Suddenly  burst  a  cry  from  Carola  — 
"  Giannetto  !  O  Giannetto  !  " 

"Hush,  hush!"  he  said;  "you  will 
wake  her  —  she  sleeps  !  " 

"  Not  sleep,  Giannetto  ;  it  is  not  sleep, 
but  death  !  " 

Still  he  knelt  on,  as  if  he  had  not 
heard  ;  and  her  hands  were  growing  cold 
in  his.  All  thought,  all  feeling  gone, 
save  one,  that  she  was  dead  —  his  idol  — 
his  beloved — gone  from  him,  and  for- 
ever ! 

Seeing  that  he  did  not  move,  Carola 
went  out  and  called  Fra  Geronimo.  Ten- 
derly the  Franciscan  laid  his  hand  on 
Giannetto's  shoulder.  "  Giannetto,"  he 
said,  "my  son,  come  with  me." 

Gentle  and  docile  as  a  child,  Giannetto 
rose  and  followed  him  out,  a  broken- 
hearted man. 

The  fishermen  were  wjiiting  for  him 
outside  in  the  street  —  foremost  among 
them  Pietro  Zei  —  all  eager  to  grasp  his 
hands.  "Giannetto!  Giannetto!  pardon 
us  ;  we  knew  not  what  we  did.  Ah  I 
pardon,  pardon  us  !  " 

They  thronged  round  him.  Giannetto 
took  Pietro's  outstretched  hand,  raising 
his  glassy  eyes  from  the  ground. 
"  Friends,"  he  said,  "  as  I  hope  to  be 
forgiven,  I  forgive  you  freely." 

He  went  on  with  the  friar  to  the  curate's 
house,  leaving  the  rough  fishermen  sob- 
bing like  children. 

A  few  days  after  the  funeral  of  his  wife, 
Giannetto  left  his  native  town  with  the 
Franciscan.  I  heard  from  the  curato 
that  he  had  entered  one  of  the  religious 
orders  ;  and  some  years  passed  away. 

Once  more  I  heard  of  him.  We  were 
living  near  Pisa  ;  and  one  day,  with  a 
small  number  of  friends,  we  visited  a 
Carthusian  monastery  in  a  remote  valley, 
which  is  very  little  known  to  the  world  in 
general.  It  was  a  wild,  desolate  place  — 
the  monks  supporting  themselves  by  the 
produce  of  their  land,  and  by  the  alms 
bestowed  on  them  in  requital  for  their 
prayers. 

There  were  about  twelve  of  them  at 
the  time  of  our  visit  —  fewer  than  usual; 
for  fever,  combined  with  the  peculiar  aus- 
terities of  their  order,  had  considerably 
thinned  their  ranks. 

The  women  of  our  party  were  not  ad- 
mitted within  the  gates ;  but  I  myself 
and  a  friend  were  taken  by  a  lay  brother 
to  the  cell  of  the  superior,  and  round  the 
buildings. 

The  superior  received  us  with  dignified 
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coilrtesy,  and  showed  us  as  much  of  the 
monastery  as  was  allowed.  He  conducted 
us  into  the  fjloomy  chapel,  where  one  or 
two  of  the  white  robed  monks  were  kneel- 
ing. They  never  moved  when  we  en- 
tered, but  knelt  on,  rigid,  as  if  hewn  out 
of  the  stone.  He  showed  us  the  beauti- 
ful cloister  with  its  twisted  marble  pillars 
and  vaulted  roof.  On  the  walls,  cut  on 
the  stone,  were  the  names  of  the  dead, 
their  secular  names  as  well  as  those 
adopted  by  them  on  entering  the  order 
—  the  last  link  after  death  with  the  outer 
world  —  and  among  them  I  read  this  — 

GIOVANNI    BATTISTA  NENCINI.      FRA  GIO- 
VANNI.    DEO  GRATIAS. 

I  turned  to  the  superior  and  asked  him 
when    this    penitent    had    died.      "  Two 
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years  ago,"  he  said.  "  Fra  Giovanni 
the  holiest  of  lives.  He  practised  every 
penance  and  austerity  permitted  by  our 
rule  ;  and  from  the  time  he  took  the  vows, 
he  never  spoke  again.  No  ear  ever 
heard  the  sound  of  his  voice  till  the  last 
moment  of  his  life.  He  died  of  the  ma- 
laria in  the  heat  of  summer.  He  lay  on 
ashes  in  the  chapel,  for  such  was  his 
humble  desire  ;  and  when  the  last  mo- 
ment came,  he  stretched  out  his  arms  as 
if  to  grasp  some  vision,  and  fell  back 
vi\wx\Xi\)i\\x\^'' Deo  gratias.'*  And  see,  we 
had  those  words  engraved  below  his 
name." 

It  was,  from  first  to  last,  a  strange 
story,  and  one  that  I  can  never  forget.  I 
wished  to  hear  more  of  those  years  after 
Elvira's  death  ;  but  the  curato  was  dead, 
and  I  could  find  no  trace  of  Fra  Gero- 
nimo.  I  sought  after  him  for  some  time, 
and  did  not  give  up  the  quest  till  I  had 
learnt  that  he  had  been  sent  on  some  far- 
o£E  foreign  mission  in  the  East. 


From  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 
LIFE,     PAST     AND     FUTURE,     IN     OTHER 
WORLDS. 

During  the  summer  months  of  this 
•year  two  planets  will  be  conspicuous 
which  illustrate  strikingly  the  varieties 
of  condition  distinguishing  the  menii)ers 
of  the  solar  system  from  each  other. 
One  is  the  planet  Jupiter,  at  his  nearest 
and  brightest  in  the  middle  of  April,  but 
conspicuous  as  an  evening  star  for  sev- 
eral months  thereafter  ;  the  other  is  the 
planet  Mars,  shining  with  chief  splendour 
towards  the  end  of  June,  but  distinguish- 
able  by   his  brightness    and  colour  for 


several  weeks  before  and  after  that  time. 
We  have  had  occasion  to  consider  these 
two   planets    in    three  essays    in    these 
pages.     The  first,  called  "Life  in  Mars," 
in  the  Cornhill  Magazine  for    May  1871, 
dealt  with   the   theory  that    life    probably 
exists  in  Mars.     This  theory,  which  may 
be   called  the  Brewsterian    theory,   was 
not   viewed  unfavourably  in    the    essay ; 
for  in  fact  the  writer  at  that  time  regard- 
ed the  theory  as  on  the  whole  more  prob- 
able than  Whewell's.     The  second  essav, 
which  related  to  the   planet  Jupiter,  bore 
the  title  "A  Giant  Planet,"  and  appeared 
in  the    Cornhill  Magazine  for   May  1872. 
In  this  essay,  the  largest  of  all  the  plan- 
ets   was  certainly   not  presented    as  the 
probable    abode  of  life,  though,  on   the 
other  hand,  the  theory  advanced  respect- 
ing   Jupiter    could  hardly    be    called    a 
Whewellite  theory.     For  Whewell,  as  our 
readers  doubtless    remember,    advanced 
the  theory  that  the  globe  of  Jupiter  prob- 
ably consists  in    the  main  of   water,  with 
perhaps  a  cindery   nucleus,    and    main- 
tained that  if  any  kind  of  life  exists  at  all 
in    this  planet,  its  inhabitants  must    be 
P"'Py»  gelatinous    creatures,  living  in    a 
dismal  world  of   water  and  ice  ;  whereas 
we  pointed  to  evidence  showing  that  an 
intense  heat  pervades  the  whole  globe  of 
Jupiter,  and  causes  disturbances  so  tre- 
mendous  that   life  would  be  impossible 
there  even  if  we  could  conceive  the  exist- 
ence of    creatures   capable   of  enduring 
the  planet's  fiery  heat.     Yet  a   year  later 
there  appeared  in  the  Cornhill  Magazine 
for    July    1873,  ^  Whewellite    essay    on 
Mars,  in  which  we  dealt  with  certain  con- 
siderations opposed   to  the  Brewsterian 
theory    that  life  probably  exists  on  the 
ruddy  planet.     Without  absolutely  adopt- 
ing Whewell's  view,  we  discussed  those 
facts  which  "would    certainly  not  be  left 
untouched  by  Whewell  if  he  now   lived 
and     sought    to    maintain    his    position 
against   the    believers  in  'more    worlds 
that  one.'" 

Those  three  essays  illustrate,  but  do 
not  strictly  synchronize  with,  the  gradual 
change  in  the  writer's  ideas  respecting 
the  subject  of  life  in  other  worlds.  In 
fact,  so  far  back  as  the  close  of  the  year 
1869,  ^^c  J^^fJ  begun  to  regard  doubtfully 
the  theory  of  Brewster,  which  until  then 
had  appeared  on  the  whole  the  most  rea- 
sonable way  of  viewing  the  celestial 
bodies.  The  careful  study  of  the  planets 
Jupiter  and  Saturn  had  shown  that  the 
theory  of  their  being  the  abode  of  life 
(that  Is,  of  any  kind  of  life  in  the  least  re- 
sembling the  forms  we  are  familiar  with) 
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is  altogether  untenable.     The  great  differ-  worlds  is  worthy  of    the  attention    thus 
ence  between  those  planets  and  the  mem-   directed  to  it.     Seeing  that  we  have  not 
bers  of   the  smaller  planetary  family   of   and  can  never  have   positive  knowledge 
which  our  earth  is    the  chief,  suggested   on  the  subject,  is  it  to  be  regarded  as,  ia 
that  in  truth  the  major  planets  belong  to    the  scientific  sense,  worthy  of  discussion 
another   order  of    orbs    altogether,    and    at  all  ?     Can  the  astronomer  or  the  geol- 
that  we  have  as  much  or  as  little  reason  for   ogist,  the  physicist  or  the  biologist,  know 
comparing  them  to  the  sun  as  for  compar- i  more    on  this  subject    than    those    who 
ing  them  to  the  earth  on  which  we  live.  |  have  no  special  knowledge  of  astronomy, 
Nevertheless,  in  the  case  of  Venus   and  '  or  geology,  or  physics,  or  biology  ?     The 
Mars,  the  features  of  resemblance  to  our;  astronomer  can  say  how   large  such  and 
earth  predominate   over  those  of  dissim-j  such  a  planet  is,  its  average  density,  the 
ilarity  ;  and  it  was  natural  that  the  writer, :  length  of  its  day  and  its  year,  the   light- 
while  rejecting  the  theory  of   life  in  Jupi- ,  reflecting  qualities   of    its    service,  even 
ter  or  Saturn  as  opposed  to  all  the  avail-   (with    the  physicist's  aid)  the  nature   of 
able  evidence,  should  still  consider   the  '  the   atmosphere  surrounding   it,  and   so 
theory  of  life  in  Mars  or  Venus  as  at  least   on;  the  geologist  can  tell    much    about 
plausible.      Ideas   on  such  subjects   are    the  past  history  of  our  own  earth,  whence 
not  less  tenacious  than  theories  on  mat-   we  may  infer  the  variations  of  condition 
ters  more  strictly    scientific.     Not   only  !  which  other  earths  in  the  universe  proba- 
so,  but  the  bearing  of   newly-recognized   bly  undergo  ;  the  physicist,  besides  aid- 
facts  on  long-entertained  theories  is  not   ing  the  astronomer  in   his  inquiries  into 
at  once    recognized  even  by   those  most  \  the  condition  of  other   orbs,  can   deter- 
careful  to  square  their  opinions   accord- 'mine  somewhat  respecting  the    physical 
ing  to  the  evidence  they  are   acquainted    requirements   of    living   creatures  ;    and 
with.     Again  and   again  it  has    happened  ;  the  biologist  can  show  how  the  races  in- 
that  students  of   science  (in  which  term  '  habiting  our  earth  have  gradually  become 
we    include    the     leaders    of     scientific  i  modified  in  accordance  with   the  varying 
opinions)  have  been  found  recording  and    conditions   surrounding   them,  how   cer- 
explaining   in  one  chapter  some    newly- !  tain  ill-adapted  races  have  died  out  while 
recognized  fact,  while  in   another  chapter;  well-adapted  races  have  thriven  and  mul- 
they  have  described  with   approval  some  ;  tiplied,   and   how    matters    have    so  pro- 
old  theory,  in  total  forgetfulness  of  the  fact   ceeded  that  during  the  whole  time  since 
that  with  the  new  discovery  the  old  theory  j  life  began  upon  our  earth  there  has  been 
has  become  altogether  untenable.     Some-  '  no  danger  of  the  disappearance  of  any  of 
times  the  incongruity  is  not  recognized    the  leadingorders  of  living  creatures.   But 
until  it  has  been   pointed  out  by  others.  |  no  astronomer,  or  geologist,  or  physicist, 
Sometimes    so    thoroughly   do   our   pre- !  or  biologist,  can  tell  us  anything  certain 
possessions   become  "bone  of   our  bone  ;  about  life  in  other  worlds.     If  a  man  pos- 
and  flesh  of   our  flesh,"    that    even    the  ■  sessed   the  fullest  knowledge   of  all  the 
clearest  reasoning  does  not  prevent  the  ;  leading  branches  of  scientific  research,  he 
student  of   science  from   combining  the  would  remain  perfectly  ignorant  as  to  the 
acceptance   of   a    newly-discovered    fact    actual  state  of  affairs  in  the  planets  even  of 
with  continued  belief  in   a  theory   which  ;  our  own  system.     His  ideas  about  other 
that  fact  entirely  disproves.     Let  the  mat-  i  worlds  must  still  be  speculative  ;  and  the 
ter  be  explained  as    it  may,  it    was   only:  most  ignorant  can  speculate  on  such  mat- 
gradually  that  both  the  Brewsterian  and    ters  as  freely  as  the  most  learned.    Indeed 
Whewellite     theories    of    life    in    other  j  the  ignorant  can  speculate  a  great  deal 
worlds  gave  place  in  the  writer's  mind  to  |  more  freely.     And   it   is  ker^,  precisely, 
a    theory  in  one   sense  intermediate    to  :  that  knowledge  has  the  advantage.     The 
them,  in  another  sense  opposed  to  both, !  student  of  science  feels  that  in  such  mat- 
which  seems  to  accord  better  than  either  i  ters  he  must  be  guided  by  the  analogies 
with  what  we  know  about  our  own  earth,  I  which  have  been  already  brouj^ht  to  his 
about  liie  other  members    of   the    solar  -  knowledge.      If    he    rejects    the    Brews- 
system,  and  about  other  suns  which  peo- 1  terian  or  the  Whewellite  theory,  it  is  not 
pie  space.     What  we  now  propose   to  do    beciiuse  either  theory  is  a  mere  specula- 
is    to  present  this    theory    as    specially  !  tion  for  which  he  feels  free  to  substitute 
illustrated    by    the    two    planets    which  '  a  speculation   of  his  own  ;  but  because, 
adorn  our  evening  skies  during  the  sum- '  on  a  careful  consideration    of  the  facts, 
mer  months  of  the  present  year.  |  he  finds  that  the  analogies  on  which  each 

But  it    may  be    asked  at    the    outset,    theory  was  based  were  either  insufficient, 
whether  the   question  of    life    in    other  or  were  not  correctly  dealtvvith,  and, that 
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other  analojries,  or  these  when  rightly 
viewed,  point  to  a  different  conclusion  as 
more  probable. 

Nor  need  we  be  concerned  by  the  con- 
sideration that  there  can  be  no  scientific 
value  in  any  conclusion  to  which  we  may 
be  led  on  'the  subject  of  life  in  other 
worlds,  even  thou^^h  our  method  of  rea- 
soning be  so  far  scientific  that  the  argu- 
ment from  analogy  is  correctly  dealt  with. 
If  we  look  closely  into  the  matter,  we 
shall  find  that  as  respects  the  great  pur- 
poses for  which  science  is  studied,  it  is 
as  instructive  to  think  over  the  question 
of  life  in  other  worlds  as  to  reason  about 
matters  which  are  commonly  regarded  as 
purely  scientific.  It  is  scientific  to  infer 
from  observations  of  a  planet  that  it  has 
such  and  such  a  diameter,  or  such  and 
such  a  mass  ;  and  thence  to  infer  that 
its  surface  contains  so  many  millions  of 
square  miles,  its  volume  so  many  mil- 
lions of  cubic  miles,  its  mass  so  many 
billions  or  trillions  of  tons  ;  yet  these 
facts  are  not  impressive  in  themselves. 
It  is  only  when  we  consider  them  in 
connection  with  what  we  know  about 
our  own  earth  that  they  acquire  mean- 
ing, or  at  least  that  they  have  any 
real  interest  for  us.  For  then  alone 
do  we  recognize  their  bearing  on  the 
great  problem  which  underlies  all  sci- 
ence,—  the  question  of  the  meaning  of 
the  wonderful  machinery  at  work  around 
us  ;  machinery  of  which  we  are  ourselves 
a  portion.* 

In  suggesting  views  respecting  Jupiter 
and  Mars  unlike  those  which  have  l)een 
commonly  received  with  favour,  it  is  not 
by  any  means  our  purpose,  as  the  reader 
might  anticipate,  to  depart  from  the 
usual  course  of  judging  the  unknown  by 
the  known.  Although  that  course  is 
fraught  with  difficulties,  and  has  often 
led  the  student  of  science  astray,  it  is  in 
such  inquiries  as  the  present  the  proper, 
one    may   almost    say  the  only,   course. 

*  It  has  often  seemed  to  us  that  a  description,  by  the 
close  ob'^crver  Dickens,  of  the  fancies  of  a  brain  dis- 
tempered by  fever,  corresponds  with  feelinj;s  which  t!ie 
student  c.i  science  is  apt  to  experience  as  the  sen^e  of 
the  awful  mystery  of  the  universe  impresses  itself  on 
his  soul :  —  *'  The  time  seemed  interminable.  I  con- 
founded impossible  existences  with  my  own  identity. 
...  I  was  as  a  steel  beam  of  a  vast  engine,  clashing 
and  whirling  over  a  gulf,  and  yet  I  implored  in  my  own 
person  to  have  the  engine  stopped  and  my  part  in  it 
nammcred  off."  Of  all  the  wonders  that  the  student 
of  science  deals  with,  of  all  the  mysteries  that  perplex 
him,  is  there  aught  more  wonderful,  more  perplex- 
ing, tlian  the  thought  that  he,  a  part  of  the  mighty 
machinery  of  the  univcrue,  Khoulu  anxiously  inquire 
into  its  nature  and  motions,  should  seek  to  internrct 
the  design  of  its  Maker,  and  should  be  concerned  as 
to  Ills  own  share  in  the  working  of  the  mysterious 
mechanibm  ? 


The  exception  we  take  to  the  ordinary 
views  is  not  based  on  the  fact  that  too 
much  reliance  has  been  placed  on  the  ar- 
gument from  analogy,  but  that  the  argu- 
ment has  been  incorrectly  employed.  A 
just  use  of  the  argument  leads  to  con- 
clusions very  different  from  those  com- 
monly accepted,  but  not  less  different 
from  that  theory  of  the  universe  to  which 
Whewell  seems  to  have  felt  himself 
driven  by  his  recognition  of  the  illogical 
nature  of  the  ordinary  theory  respecting 
the  plurality  of  worlds. 

Let  us  consider  what  the  argument 
from  analogy  really  teaches  us  in  this 
case. 

The  just  use  of  the  argument  from 
analogy  requires  that  we  should  form  our 
opinion  respecting  the  other  planets, 
chiefly  by  considering  the  lessons  taught 
us  by  our  own  earth,  the  only  planet  we 
are  acquainted  with.  Indeed,  it  has  been 
thus  that  the  belief  in  many  inhabited 
worlds  has  been  supported  ;'  so  that  if 
we  employ  the  evidence  given  by  our 
own  earth,  we  cannot  be  said  to  adopt  a 
novel  method  of  reasoning,  though  we 
may  be  led  to  novel  conclusions. 

The  fact  that  the  earth  is  inhabited,  af- 
fords, of  course,  an  argument  in  favour 
of  the  theory  that  the  other  planets  are 
also  inhabited.  In  other  words,  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  probability  is  given  to  this 
theory.  But  we  must  look  somewhat 
more  closely  into  the  matter  to  ascertain 
what  that  probability  may  amount  to.  For 
there  are  all  orders  of  probability,  from 
uncertainty  down  to  a  degree  of  proba- 
bility so  low  that  it  approaches  closely  to 
that  extremest  form  of  improbability 
which  we  call  impossibility.  It  is  well  at 
once  to  take  this  logical  basis  ;  for  there 
are  few  mistakes  more  mischievous  than 
the  supposition  that  a  theory  supported 
by  certain  evidence  derives  from  that  ev- 
idence a  probability  equal  to  that  of  the 
evidence  itself.  It  is  absolutely  certain 
that  the  one  planet  we  know  is  inliabited  ; 
but  it  by  no  means  follows  certainly  that 
planets  like  the  earth  support  life,  still 
less  that  planets  unlike  the  eartli  do  so, 
and  least  of  all  that  every  planet  is  ndw 
the  abode  of  life. 

A  higher  degree  of  probability  in 
favour  of  the  theory  that  there  are  many 
inliabited  worlds  arises  from  a  consid- 
eration of  the  manner  in  whic!)  life  exists 
on  the  earth.  If  one  could  judge  of  a 
purpose  (according  to  our  way  of  think- 
ing) in  all  that  is  going  on  around  us,  our 
earth  might  teach  us  to  regard  the  sup- 
port  of   life   as    nature's  great  purpose. 
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Earth,  water,  and  air,  alike  teem  with 
life.  No  peculiarities  of  climate  seem 
able  to  banish  life.  As  we  have  said 
elsewhere,  "  In  the  bitter  cold  within  the 
Arctic  re,2:ions,  with  their  strange  alter- 
nations of  long  summer  days  and  long 
winter  nights,  their  frozen  seas,  perennial 
ice,  and  scanty  vegetation,  life  flourishes 
in  a  hundred  different  forms.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  torrid  zone,  with  its 
blazing  heat,  its  long-continued  droughts, 
its  strange  absence  of  true  seasonal 
changes,  and  its  trying  alternations  of 
oppressive  calms  and  fiercely  raging 
hurricanes,  nourishes  even  more  nu- 
merous and  varied  forms  of  life  than  the 
great  temperate  zones.  Around  mount- 
ain summits  as  in  the  depths  of  the 
most  secluded  valleys,  in  mid-ocean  as  in 
the  arid  desert,  in  the  air  as  beneath  the 


sweet  perfume  and  variegated  colour 
existed  in  those  times  as  in  ours.  It  is 
no  mere  speculation,  then,  but  the  direct 
and  unquestionable  teaching  of  geology, 
that  throughout  the  whole  time  repre- 
sented by  the  fossiliferous  rocks,  life 
of  all  kinds  was  most  abundant  on  our 
earth. 

And  while  we  thus  recognize  through- 
out our  earth's  history  as  a  planet, 
nature's  apparent  purpose  of  providing 
infinitely  varied  forms  of  life  at  all  times 
and  under  the  most  varied  conditions,  we 
also  perceive  that  nature  possesses  a 
power  of  modifying  the  different  types  in 
accordance  with  the  varying  conditions 
under  which  they  subsist.  Without  en- 
tering here  into  the  vexed  question  of 
the  actual  extent  to  which  the  principle 
of  selection  operates,  we  must  admit  that 


surface  of  the  earth,  we  find  a  myriad    it  does  operate  largely,  and  that  it  must 


forms  of  life."  Nor  is  the  scene  changed 
when,  with  the  mind's  eye,  we  contem- 
plate the  earth  during  the  past  ages  of 
her  history,  even  to  the  most  remote 
stage  of  her  existence,  as  a  planet  fit  to 
be  the  abode  of  life.  Whenever  there 
was  life  at  all,  there  was  abundant  life. 
For  though  no  traces  remain  of  a  million 
forms  of  life  which  co-existed  with  the 
few  forms  recognized  as  belonging  to 
this  or  that  geologic  era,  yet  we  can  infer 
from  the  forms  of  which  traces  remain 
that  others  must  have  been  present 
which  have  left  no  trace  of  their  exist- 
ence. The  skeletons  of  mighty  carnivora 
assure  us  that  multitudes  of  creatures 
existed  on  which  those  monsters  fed. 
The  great  sea  creatures  whose  remains 
have  been  found  attest  the  existence  of 
many  races  of  small  fish.  The  mighty 
pterodactyl  did  not  range  through  desert 
aerial  regions,  for  he  could  exist  only 
where  many  orders  of  aerial  creature's 
also  existed.  Of  minute  creatures  in- 
habiting the  water  we  have  records  in  the 
strata  formed  as  generation  after  genera- 
tion sank  to  the  sea-bottom  after  death, 
whereas  the  correspondingly  minute  in- 
habitants of  the  land  and  of  the  air  have 
left  no  trace  of  their  existence  ;  yet  we 
can  feel  no  reasonable  doubt  that  in 
every  geologic  age  forms  of  minute  life 
were  as  rich  in  air  and  on  the  land  as  in 
the  sea,  or  as  they  now  are  in  all  three. 
Of  insect  life  all  but  a  few  traces  have 
passed  away,  though  occasionally,  by 
some  rare  accident,  even  so  delicate  a 
structure  as  a  butterfly's  wing  has  left 
its  record,  not  only  attesting  the  exist- 
ence of  hosts  of  insects,  but  showing  that 
delicate  flowers  with  all  the  charms  of 


necessarily  cause  gradual  change  of  every 
type  of  living  creature  towards  the  most 
suitable  form.  This  particular  operation 
of  nature  must  certainly  be  regarded  as 
an  apparent  carrying  out  of  the  purpose 
attributed  to  her  by  our  manner  of  speak- 
ing when  we  say  that  nature's  one  great 
object  is  the  support  of  life.  If  types 
were  unchangeable,  life  would  come  to 
an  end  upon  a  globe  whose  condition  is 
not  only  not  unchangeable,  but  changes 
largely  in  the  course  of  long  periods  of 
time.  But  types  of  life  change,  or  can 
change  when  required,  at  least  as  quickly 
as  the  surrounding  conditions  —  save  in 
the  case  of  certain  catastrophes,  which, 
however,  never  affect  any  considerable 
proportion  of  the  earth's  surface. 

Nor  is  it  easy  to  assign  any  limits  to 
this  power  of  adaptation,  though  we  can 
scarcely  doubt  that  limits  exist.  The 
earth  may  so  change  in  the  course  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  to  come 
that  none  of  the  chief  forms  of  life, 
animal  or  vegetable,  at  present  existing, 
could  live  even  for  a  single  year  under 
the  changed  conditions  of  those  distant 
times,  while  yet  the  descendants  of 
creatures  now  living  (including  man)  may 
be  as  well  fitted  to  the  circumstances 
around  them  as  the  most  favoured  races 
of  our  own  time.  Still  there  must  be  a 
limit  beyond  which  the  change  of  the 
earth's  condition,  whether  through  the 
cooling  of  her  own  globe  or  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  sun's  heat,  will  be  such  that 
no  conceivable  modification  of  the  types 
of  life  now  existing  could  render  life 
possible.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
nature's  power  of  adaptation  is  known  to 
be  finite  in   many  cases,  and,  therefore, 
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must  be  presumed  to  be  finite  in  all  cases. 
The  very  process  of  selection  by  which 
adaptation  is  secured  implies  the  contin- 
ual failure  of  preceding  adaptations.  The 
struggle  for  life  involves  the  repeated 
victory  of  death.  The  individuals  which 
perish  in  the  struggle  (that  is,  which 
perish  untimely)  far  outnumber  those 
which  survive.  And  what  is  true  of 
individuals  is  true  of  types.  Nature  is 
as  wasteful  of  types  as  she  is  of  life  — 

So  careful  of  the  type  ;  but  no, 
From  scarped  cliff  and  quarried  stone 
She  cries,  "  A  thousand  types  are  gone  ; 

I  care  for  nothing,  all  shall  go." 

This  is,  in  truth,  what  we  must  believe, 
if,  reasoning  by  analogy,  we  pass  but  one 
step  higher  in  the  scheme  of  creation. 
We  know  that  nature,  wasteful  of  in- 
dividual life,  is  equally  wasteful  of  types 
of  life.  Must  we  not  infer  that  she  is  no 
less  wasteful  of  those  aggregations  of 
types  which  constitute  the  populations 
of  worlds  ?  Watching  her  operations  a 
few  brief  minutes,  we  might  (setting 
experience  aside)  suppose  her  careful  of 
individual  life.  Watching  during  a  few 
generations,  we  should  pronounce  her 
careful  of  the  type,  though  careless  of 
life.  But  we  perceive,  when  we  extend 
the  range  of  time  through  which  we  look, 
that  she  is  careless  no  less  of  the  type 
than  of  life.  Why  should  this  extension 
of  the  range  of  view  be  the  last  we  shbuld 
permit  ourselves  ?  If  we  pronounce 
nature  careful  of  the  planetary  popula- 
tions, though  careless  of  the  types  of  life 
which  make  up  such  populations,  we  are 
simply  declining  to  take  a  further  step  in 
the  course  pointed  out  for  us  by  the 
teachings  of  analogy. 

Let  us  go  over  the  ground  afresh.  In- 
dividual creatures,  even  the  most  fa- 
voured, perish  after  a  time,  though  the 
balance  may  long  oscillate  between  life 
and  death.  Weak  at  first,  each  creature 
which  is  to  live  grows  at  length  to  its  full 
strength,  not  without  vicissitudes  which 
threaten  its  existence.  As  its  life  pro- 
gresses the  struggle  continues.  At  one 
time  the  causes  tending  to  decay  seem  to 
prevail  awhile  ;  at  another,  those  which 
restore  the  vital  powers.  Disease  is  re- 
sisted again  and  again  ;  at  first  easily, 
gradually  with  greater  difficulty,  until  at 
length  death  wins  the  day.  So  it  is  with 
types  or  orders  of  living  creatures.  A 
favoured  tjpe,  weak  at  first,  i)egins  after 
awhile  to  thrive,  and  eventually  attains  its 
fullest  development.  But  from  time  to 
lime  the  type  is  threatened  by  dangers. 
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Surrounding  conditions  become  less  fa- 
vourable. It  ceases  to  thrive,  or,  per- 
haps, passes  through  successive  alterna- 
tions of  decay  and  restoration.  At  length 
the  time  comes  when  the  struggle  for 
existence  can  manifestly  have  but  one 
end  ;  and  then,  though  the  type  may  lin- 
ger long  before  it  actually  disappears,  its 
disappearance  is  only  a  question  of  time. 
Now,  it  is  true  that  each  type  thus  flour- 
ishing for  a  while  springs  from  other  types 
which  have  disappeared.  The  favoured 
types  of  our  age  are  but  varieties  of  past 
types.  Yet  this  does  not  show  that  types 
will  continue  to  succeed  each  other  in 
endless  succession.  For  if  we  consider 
the  matter  rightly,  we  perceive  that  the 
analogue  of  this  circumstance  is,  in  the 
case  of  individual  life,  the  succession  of 
living  creatures  generation  after  genera- 
tion. And  as  we  know  that  each  family, 
however  large,  dies  out  in  the  long  run 
unless  recruited  from  without,  so  we  are 
to  infer  that  the  various  types  peopling 
this  earth,  since  they  cannot  be  recruited 
from  without,  must  at  length  die  out, 
though  to  our  conceptions  the  time  nec- 
essary for  this  process  may  appear  infi- 
nite. 

To  the  student  of  science  who  recog- 
nizes the  true  meaning  of  the  doctrine 
that  force  can  be  neither  annihilated  nor 
created,  it  will  indeed  appear  manifest 
that  life  must  eventually  perish  from  the 
face  of  the  earth  ;  for  he  perceives  that 
the  earth  possesses  now  a  certain  fund  or 
store  of  force  in  her  inherent  heat,  which 
is  continually  though  slowly  passing  away. 
The  sun  also,  which  is  a  storehouse 
whence  certain  forms  of  force  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  earth,  has  only  a  finite 
amount  of  energy  (though  probably  the 
inhabitants  of  earth  are  less  directly  con- 
cerned in  this  than  in  the  finiteness  of 
terrestrial  forces).  Life  of  all  kinds  on 
the  earth  depends  on  both  these  stores 
of  force,  and  when  either  store  is  ex- 
hausted life  must  disappear  from  the 
earth.  But  each  store  is  in  its  nature 
limited,  and  must  one  day,  therefore,  be 
exhausted. 

We  have  also  only  to  consider  that  life 
on  the  earth  necessarily  had  a  beginning, 
to  infer  that  it  must  necessarily  have  an 
end.  Clearest  evidence  shows  how  our 
earth  was  once  "  a  fluid  haze  of  light," 
and  how  for  countless  aeons  afterwards 
her  globe  was  instinct  with  fiery  heat, 
amidst  which  no  form  of  life  could  be 
conceived  to  exist,  after  the  manner  of 
life  known  to  us,  though  the  germs  of  life 
may  have  been  present  "in  the  midst  of 
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the  fire."  Then  followed  ages  in  which 
the  earth's  glowing  crust  was  drenched 
by  showers  of  muriatic,  nitric,  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  not  only  intensely  hot,  but 
fiercely  burning  through  their  chemical 
activity.  Only  after  periods  infinite  to 
our  conceptions  could  life  such  as  we 
know  it,  or  even  in  the  remotest  de^jree 
like  what  is  now  known  to  us,  have  begun 
to  exist  upon  tile  earth. 

The  reader,  doubtless,  perceives  whith- 
er these  considerations  tend,  and  how 
they  bear  in  an  especial  manner  on  the 
opinion  we  are  to  form  respecting  the  two 
planets  Mars  and  Jupiter.  We  see  our 
earth  passing  through  a  vast  period,  from 
its  first  existence  as  a  separate  member 
of  the  solar  system,  to  the  time  when  life 
appeared  upon  its  surface  ;  then  began  a 
comparatively  short  period,  now  in  prog- 
ress, during  which  the  earth  has  been  and 
■will  be  the  abode  of  life  ;  and  after  that 
must  follow  a  period  infinite  to  our  con- 
ceptions when  the  cold  and  inert  globe  of 
the  earth  will  circle  as  lifelessly  round 
the  sun  as  the  moon  now  does.  We  may, 
if  we  please,  infer  this  from  analogy,  see- 
ing that  the  duration  of  life  is  always  in- 
finitely small  by  comparison  with  the 
duration  of  the  region  where  life  appears  ; 
so  that,  by  analogy,  the  duration  of  life  on 
the  earth  would  be  infinitely  short  com- 
pared with  the  duration  of  the  earth  itself. 
But  we  are  brought  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion independently  of  analogy,  perceiving 
that  the  fire  of  the  earth's  youth  and  the 
deathly  cold  of  her  old  age  must  alike  be 
infinite  in  duration  compared  with  her 
period  of  vital  life-preserving  warmth. 
And  what  is  true  of  the  earth  is  true  of 
every  member  of  the  solar  system,  major 
planet,  minor  planet,  asteroid,  or  satellite  ; 
probably  of  every  orb  in  space,  from  the 
minutest  meteorite  to  suns  exceeding  our 
sun  a  thousandfold  in  volume. 

Now,  if  we  had  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  all  the  planets  sprang  simultaneously 
into  being,  that  each  stage  of  each  plan- 
et's existence  synchronized  with  the  same 
stage  for  every  other  planet,  and  that  life 
appeared  and  disappeared  at  correspond- 
ing stages  in  the  existence  of  every  plan- 
et, we  should  perforce  accept  the  theory 
that  at  this  moment  every  planet  is  the 
abode  of  life.  Not  only,  however,  have 
we  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  one  of 
these  conditions  exists  (and  not  one  but 
all  these  conditions  must  exist  before 
that  theory  can  be  accepted),  but  we  have 
the  strongest  possible  evidence,  short  of 
actual  demonstration,  that  the  births  of 
the  different  planets  occurred  at  widely 


remote  periods,  and  that  the  sever 
stages  of  the  different  planets'  grovvt 
differed  enormously  in  duration  ;  while 
analogy,  the  only  available  evidence  on 
the  third  point,  assures  us  that  little  re- 
semblance can  be  supposed  to  exist  be- 
tween the  conditions  and  requirements 
of  life  in  different  members  of  the  solar 
system. 

On  any  reasonable  hypothesis  of  the 
evolution  of  the  solar  system,  the  eight 
primary  planets  must  have  begun  to  ex- 
ist as  independent  bodies  at  very  differ- 
ent periods.  If  we  adopt  Laplace's  the- 
ory of  the  gradual  contraction  of  a  mighty 
nebula,  then  we  should  infer  that  the 
planets  were  formed  in  the  order  of  their 
distances  from  the  sun,  the  remoter  plan- 
ets being  those  formed  first.  And  ac- 
cording to  the  conditions  of  Laplace's 
hypothesis,  the  interval  separating  the 
formation  of  one  planet  from  that  of  its 
next  neighbour  on  either  side  must  have 
been  of  enormous  duration.  If  we  prefer 
the  theory  of  the  gradual  growth  of  each 
planet  by  processes  of  accretion,  we 
should  infer  perhaps  that  the  larger  plan- 
ets took  longest  in  growing  to  maturity, 
or  preferably  that  (according  to  the  doc- 
trine of  probabilities)  a  process  which  for 
the  whole  system  must  have  been  of  in- 
conceivably enormous  length,  and  in 
which  the  formation  of  one  planet  was 
in  no  sort  connected  with  the  formation 
of  any  other,  could  not  have  resulted  in 
bringing  any  two  planets  to  maturity  at 
the  same  or  nearly  the  same  time,  save 
by  so  improbable  a  combination  of  for- 
tuitous circumstances  as  may  justly  be 
considered  impossible.  If  we  consider 
that  the  solar  system  was  evolved  by  a 
combination  of  both  processes  (the  most 
probable  theory  of  the  three  in  our  opin- 
ion), we  must  still  conclude  that  the 
epochs  of  the  formation  of  the  different 
planets  were  separated  by  time-intervals 
so  enormous  that  the  duration  of  life 
upon  our  earth  is,  by  comparison,  as  a 
mere  second  compared  with  a  thousand 
years. 

Again,  if  we  compare  any  two  mem- 
bers of  the  solar  system,  except  perhaps 
Venus  and  the  earth,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  the  duration  of  any  given  stage  of 
the  existence  of  one  must  be  very  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  corresponding 
stage  in  the  other.  If  we  compare,  for 
instance.  Mars  with  the  earth,  or  the 
earth  with  Jupiter,  and  still  more,  if  we 
compare  Mars  with  Jupiter,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  smaller  orb  of  each  pair 
must  pass  much  more  rapidly  through  the 
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diffafent  stages  of  its  existence  than   the 
larger.     The  laws  of  physics  assure  us  of 
this,  apart  from  all  evidence  afforded  by 
actual    observation ;    but    the  results   of 
observation  confirm  the  theoretical  con- 
clusions   deduced    from    physical    laws. 
We  cannot,  indeed,  study  Mars  in  such 
sort  as  to  ascertain  his  actual   physical 
condition.     We  know  that  his  surface  is 
divided  into  lands  and  seas,  and  that   he 
possesses  an  atmosphere  ;  we  know  that 
the  vapour  of  water  is  at  times  present 
in   this    atmosphere  ;    we    can   see  that 
snows  gather  over  his  polar  regions  in 
winter    and  diminish    in    summer :    but 
we   cannot   certainly  determine  whether 
his  oceans    are  like   our  own  or  for  the 
most  part  frozen  ;  the  whitish  light  which 
spreads  at  times  over  land  or  sea  may  be 
due  to  clouds   or  to   light  snow-falls,  for 
aught  that  observation  shows  us  ;  the  at- 
mosphere may  be  as  dense  as  our  own  or 
exceedingly    rare  ;    the  polar  regions    of 
the  planet  may  resemble  the  earth's  polar 
regions,  or   may  be  whitened  by  *«nows 
relatively  quite  insignificant  in  quantity. 
In  fine,  so  far  as  observation  extends,  the 
physical  condition  of    Mars  may  closely 
resemble  that  of  the  earth,  or  be  utterly 
dissimilar.     But  we  have  indirect  obser- 
vational means  of  determining  the  prob- 
able condition  of   a  planet  smaller  than 
the   earth,  and   presumably  older  —  that 
is,  at  a  later  stage  of  its  existence.     For 
the  moon  is  such  a  planet,  and  the  tele- 
scope shows  us  that  the  moon  in  her  de- 
creptitude    is    oceanless,   and    is    either 
wholly  without  atmosphere  or  possessing 
an    atmosphere    of     exceeding    tenuity. 
Hence  we  infer  that  Mars,  which,  as  an 
exterior  planet  and   much   smaller  than 
the  earth,  is  probably  at  a  far  later  stage 
of  its  existence,  has  passed  far  on  his  way 
towards  the   same  stage  of  decreptitude 
as  the  moon.     As   to  Jupiter,  though  he 
is  so  much  farther   from  us    than  Mars, 
we  have    direct  observational    evidence, 
because  of  the  vast  scale  on  which  all  the 
processes    in    progress    on    his    mighty 
globe  are  taking  place.     We  see  that  his 
whole    surface    is  enwrapped    in    cloud- 
layers  of  enormous  depth,  and  undergo- 
ing changes  which  imply  an  intense  act- 
ivity (or,  in  other  words,  an  intense  heat) 
throughout  the   whole    mass  of  Jupiter. 
We  recognize  in  the  planet's  appearance 
the  signs  of  as  near  an  approach  to  the 
condition  of  the  earth,  when  as  yet  the 
greater  part  of  her   mass  was   vaporous, 
as  is  consistent  with  the  vast  difference 
necessarily    existing    between   two  orbs 


containing    such    unequal    quantities   of 
matter. 

Mars,  on  the  one  hand,  differs  from 
the  earth  in  being  a  far  older  planet, — 
probably^  as  respects  the  actual  time 
which  has  elapsed  since  the  planet  was 
formed,  and  certainly,  as  respects  the 
stage  of  its  career  which  it  has  now 
reached.  Jupiter,  on  the  other  hand,  dif- 
fers from  the  earth  in  being  a  far  young- 
er planet,  not  in  years  perhaps,  but  in 
condition.  As  to  the  actual  age  of  Ju- 
piter we  cannot  form  so  probable  an 
opinion  as  in  the  case  of  Mars.  Mars 
being  an  exterior  planet,  must  have  begun 
to  be  formed  long  before  the  earth,  and, 
being  a  much  smaller  planet,  was  prob- 
ably a  shorter  time  in  attaining  his  ma- 
ture growth  :  on  both  accounts,  there- 
fore, he  would  be  much  older  than  the 
earth  in  years  ;  while,  as  we  have  seen, 
his  relative  smallness  would  cause  the 
successive  stages  of  his  career  subse- 
quent to  his  existence  as  an  independ- 
ent and  mature  planet  to  be  much  short- 
er. Jupiter,  being  exterior  to  Mars,  pre- 
sumably began  to  be  formed  millions  of 
centuries  before  that  planet,  but  his  bulk 
and  mass  so  enormously  exceed  those  of 
Mars,  that  his  growth  must  have  required 
a  far  longer  time  ;  so  that  it  is  not  at  all 
certain  that  even  in  point  of  years  Jupi- 
ter (dating  from  his  maturity)  may  not  be 
the  youngest  member  of  the  solar  system. 
But  even  if  not,  it  is  practically  certain 
that,  as  regards  development,  Jupiter  is 
far  younger  than  any  member  of  the 
solar  system,  save  perhaps,  his  brother 
giant  Saturn,  vi^hose  greater  antiquity  and 
inferior  mass  (both  suggesting  a  later 
stage  of  development)  may  have  been 
counterbalanced  by  a  comparative  slug- 
gishness of  growth  in  the  outer  parts  of 
the  solar  domain. 

It  is  manifest  from  observed  facts,  in 
the  case  of  Jupiter,  that  he  is  as  yet  far 
removed  from  the  life-bearing  stage  of 
planetary  existence,  and  theoretical  con- 
siderations point  to  the  same  conclusion. 
In  the  case  of  Mars,  theoretical  consid- 
erations render  it  extremely  probable 
that  he  has  long  since  passed  the  life- 
bearing  stage,  and  observed  facts,  though 
they  do  not  afford  strong  evidence  in  fa- 
vour of.  this  conclusion,  suggest  nothing 
which,  rightly  considered,  is  opposed  to 
it.  It  is  true  that,  as  we  have  shown  in 
former  essays  on  this  planet.  Mars  pre- 
sents many  features  of  resemblance  to 
our  earth.  The  planet  rotates  in  a  period 
not  differing   much  from   our  day ;    his 
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year  does  not  exceed  ours  so  greatly  as 
to  sujjt^est  relations  unpleasantly  affect- 
ing living  creatures  ;  it  has  been  shown 
that  there  are  oceans  in  Mars,  though  it 
is  not  quite  so  clear  that  they  are  not  for 
the  most  part  frozen  ;  he  has  an  atmos- 
phere, and  the  vapour  of  water  is  at  times 
present  in  that  atmosphere  as  in  ours  ; 
clouds  form  there  ;  snow  falls,  and  per- 
haps rain  from  time  to  time  ;  ice  and 
snow  gather  at  the  poles  in  winter,  and 
are  partially  melted  in  summer;  the  land 
surface  must  necessarily  be  uneven,  see- 
ing that  the  very  existence  of  continents 
and  oceans  implies  that  once,  at  any  rate, 
the  globe  of  Mars  was  subjected  to  forces 
resembling  those  which  have  produced 
the  irregularities  of  the  earth's  surface  ; 
glacial  action  must  still  be  going  on  there, 
even  if  there  is  no  rainfall,  and  therefore 
no  denuding  action  corresponding  to  that 
which  results  from  the  fall  of  rain  on  our 
terrestrial  continents.  But  it  is  a  mis- 
take (and  a  mistake  too  commonly  made) 
to  suppose  that  the  continuance  of  those 
natural  processes  which  are  advantageous 
to  living  creatures,  implies  the  existence 
of  such  creatures.  The  assumption  is 
that  the  beneficent  processes  of  nature 
are  never  wasted  according  to  our  con- 
ceptions. Yet  we  see  over  and  over  again 
in  nature  not  merely  what  resembles 
waste,  what  in  fact  is  waste  according  to 
our  ideas,  but  an  enormous  excess  of 
wasted  over  utilized  processes.  The  sun 
pours  forth  on  all  sides  the  supplies  of 
light  and  heat  which,  where  received  as 
on  our  earth,  sustain  vegetable  and  animal 
life ;  but  the  portion  received  by  our 
earth  is  less  than  the  two  thousand  mil- 
lionth, the  portion  received  by  all  the 
planets  less  than  the  two  hundred  and 
thirty  millionth  part,  of  the  total  force 
thus  continually  expended.  And  this  is 
typical  of  nature's  operations  everywhere. 
The  earth  on  which  we  live  illustrates 
the  truth  as  clearly  as  the  sun.  We  are 
apt  to  say  that  it  teems  with  life,  forget- 
ting that  the  region  occupied  by  living 
creatures  of  all  orders  is  a  mere  shell, 
while  the  whole  interior  mass  of  the  earth, 
far  larger  in  volume,  and  undergoing  far 
more  active  processes  of  change — teem- 
ing in  fact  with  energy  —  contains  no 
living  creature,  or  at  least  can  only  be 
supposed  to  contain  living  creatures  by 
imagining  conditions  of  life  utterly  differ- 
ent from  those  we  are  familiar  with. 

The  mere  continuance  therefore  on 
Mars  of  processes  which  on  the  earth  we 
associate  with  the  existence  of  life,  in 
reality  proves  nothing  as  to  the  continued 


existence  of  life  on  Mars.  The  surfac 
of  the  moon,  for  example,  must  undergo 
disturbances,  —  mighty  throes,  as  the 
great  wave  of  sun-distributed  heat  circles 
round  her  orb  once  in  each  lunation,  — 
yet  few  suppose  that  there  is  life,  or  has 
been  for  untold  ages,  on  the  once  teem- 
ing surface  of  our  companion  planet. 
The  formation  of  Mars  as  a  planet  must 
so  long  have  preceded  that  of  our  earth, 
his  original  heat  must  have  been  so  much 
less,  his  small  globe  must  have  parted 
with  such  heat  as  it  once  had  so  much 
more  rapidly.  Mars  lies  so  much  farther 
from  the  sun  than  our  earth  does,  his  at- 
mosphere is  so  much  rarer,  his  supply  of 
water  (the  temperature-conserving  ele- 
ment) is  relatively  as  well  as  absolutely 
so  much  smaller,  that  his  surface  must 
be  utterly  unfit  to  support  life  in  the  re- 
motest degree  resembling  the  forms  of 
life  known  on  earth  (save,  of  course,  those 
lower  forms  which  from  the  outset  we 
have  left  out  of  consideration).  Yet  at 
one  time,  a  period  infinitely  remote  ac- 
cording to  our  conceptions  of  time,  the 
globe  of  Mars  must  have  resembled  our 
earth's  in  warmth,  and  in  being  disturbed 
by  the  internal  forces  which  cause  that 
continual  remodelling  of  a  planet's  sur- 
face without  which  life  must  soon  pass 
away.  Again,  in  that  remote  period  the 
sun  himself  was  appreciably  younger ; 
for  we  must  remember  that  although, 
measured  by  ordinary  time-intervals,  the 
sun  seems  to  give  forth  an  unvarying  sup- 
ply of  heat  day  by  day,  a  real  process  of 
exhaustion  is  in  progress  there  also.  At 
one  time  there  must  have  existed  on  Mars 
as  near  an  approach  to  the  present  con- 
dition of  our  earth,  or  rather  to  her  gen- 
eral condition  during  this  life-supporting 
era  of  her  existence,  as  is  consistent  with 
the  difference  in  the  surface-gravity  of 
the  planets,  and  with  other  differences 
inherent  as  it  were  in  their  nature.  Since 
Mars  must  also  have  passed  through  the 
fiery  stage  of  planetary  life  and  through 
that  intermediate  period  when,  as  it  would 
seem,  life  springs  spontaneously  into 
being  under  the  operation  of  natural  laws 
not  as  yet  understood  by  us,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  when  his  globe  was  thus  fit  for 
the  support  of  life,  life  existed  upon  it. 
Thus  for  a  season,  —  enormously  long 
compared  with  our  ordinary  time-meas- 
ures, but  very  short  compared  with  the 
life-supporting  era  of  our  earth's  career, 
—  Mars  was  a  world  like  our  own,  filled 
with  various  forms  of  life.  Doubtless, 
these  forms  changed  as  the  conditions 
around  them  changed,  advancing  or  retro- 
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grading  as  the  conditions  were  favourable 
or  the  reverse,  perhaps  developing  into 
forms  corresponding  to  the  various  races 
of  men  in  the  possession  of  reasoning 
powers,  but  possibly  only  attaining  to  the 
lower  attributes  of  consciousness  when 
the  development  of  life  on  Mars  was  at 
its  highest,  thenceforth  passing  by  slow 
degrees  into  lower  types  as  the  old  age 
of  Mars  approached,  and  finally  perishing 
as  cold  and  death  seized  the  planet  for 
their  prey. 

In  the  case  of  Jupiter,  we  are  guided 
by  observed  facts  to  the  conclusion  that 
ages  must  elapse  before  life  can  be  possi- 
ble. Theory  only  tells  us  that  this 
mighty  planet,  exceeding  the  earth  three 
hundred  times  in  mass,  and  containing 
five-sevenths  of  the  mass  of  the  whole 
system  of  bodies  travelling  around  the 
sun,  must  still  retain  a  large  proportion 
of  its  original  heat,  even  if  we  suppose 
its  giant  orb  took  no  longer  in  fashioning 
than  the  small  globe  of  our  earth. 
Theory  tells  us  moreover  that  so  vast  a 
globe  could  not  possibly  have  so  small  a 
density  (less  than  one-fourth  the  earth's) 
under  the  mighty  compressing  force  of 
its  own  gravity,  unless  some  still  more 
potent  cause  were  at  work  to  resist  that 
tremendous  compression  —  and  this  force 
can  be  looked  for  nowhere  but  in  the  in- 
tense heat  of  the  planet's  whole  mass. 
But  observation  shows  us  also  that  Jupi- 
ter is  thus  heated.  For  we  see  that  the 
planet  is  surrounded  by  great  cloud-belts 
such  as  our  own  sun  would  be  incompe- 
tent to  raise,  —  far  more  so  the  small 
sun  which  would  be  seen  in  the  skies  of 
Jupiter  if  already  a  firmament  had  been 
set  "  in  the  midst  of  the  waters."  We 
see  that  these  belts  undergo  marvellous 
changes  of  shape  and  colour,  implying 
the  action  of  exceedingly  energetic  forces. 
We  know  vfrom  observation  that  the 
region  in  which  the  cloud-bands  form  is 
exceedingly  deep,  even  if  the  innermost 
region  to  which  the  telescope  penetrates 
is  the  true  surface  of  the  planet  —  while 
there  is  reason  for  doubting  whether 
there  may  not  be  cloud-layer  within 
cloud-layer,  to  a  depth  of  many  thousand 
miles, —or  even  whether  the  planet  has 
any  real  surface  at  all.  And,  knowing 
from  the  study  of  the  earth's  crust  that  for 
long  ages  the  whole  mass  of  our  globe 
was  in  a  state  of  fiery  heat,  while  a  yet 
longer  period  preceded  this  when  the 
earth's  globe  was  vaporous,  we  infer 
from  analogy  that  Jupiter  is  passing, 
though  far  more  slowly,  through  stages 
of  his  existence  corresponding  with  ter- 


restrial eras  long  anterior  to  the  appear- 
ance of  life  upon  the  scene. 

We  must,  then,  in  the  case  of  Jupiter, 
look  to  a  far  distant  future  for  the  period 
of  the  planet's  existence  as  a  life-sus- 
tainer.  The  intense  heat  of  the  planet 
must  in  the  course  of  time  be  gradually 
radiated  away  into  space,  until  at  length 
the  time  will  come  when  life  will  be  pos- 
sible. Then,  doubtless,  will  follow  a 
period  (far  longer  than  the  life-sustaining 
portion  of  the  earth's  existence)  during 
which  Jupiter  will  in  his  turn  be  the 
abode  of  life.  It  may  be  that  long  before 
then  the  sun  will  have  lost  so  large  a 
proportion  of  his  heat  that  life  on  Jupiter 
will  be  mainly  sustained  by  the  planet's 
inherent  heat.  But  more  probably  the 
changes  in  the  sun's  heat  take  place  far 
more  slowly  relatively  than  changes  in 
the  condition  of  any  planet,  even  the 
largest.  Possibly,  even,  the  epoch  when 
Jupiter  will  have  so  far  cooled  as  to  be  a 
fit  abode  for  life,  will  be  so  remote  that 
the  sun's  fires  will  have  been  recruited 
by  the  indrawing  of  the  inferior  family  of 
planets,  including  our  own  earth.  For 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  periods 
we  have  to  deal  with  in  considering  the 
cooling  of  such  an  orb  as  Jupiter  arc  so 
enormous  that  not  merely  the  ordinary 
time-measures,  but  even  the  vast  periods 
dealt  with  by  geologists  must  be  insignif- 
icant by  comparison.  Yonder  is  Jupiter 
still  enwrapped  in  clouds  of  vapour  raised 
by  his  internal  heat,  still  seething,  as  it 
were,  in  his  primeval  fires,  though  the 
earth  has  passed  through  all  the  first 
stages  of  her  existence,  and  has  even 
long  since  passed  the  time  of  her  maturity 
as  a  life-sustaining  globe.  It  is  no  mere 
fancy  to  say  that  all  the  eras  of  Jupiter's 
existence  must  be  far  longer  than  the 
corresponding  terrestrial  eras,  since  we 
actually  see  Jupiter  in  that  early  stage  of 
his  existence,  and  know  that  the  earth 
has  passed  through  many  stages  towards 
the  final  eras  of  decay  and  death.  It  is 
indeed  impossible  to  form  any  opinion  as 
to  the  probable  condition  of  the  sun  or  of 
the  solar  system  when  Jupiter  shall  be- 
come fit  to  support  life,  seeing  that,  for 
aught  we  know,  far  higlier  cycles  than 
those  measured  by  the  planetary  motions 
may  have  passed  ere  that  time  arrives. 
The  sun  may  not  be  a  solitary  star,  but  a 
member  of  a  star-system,  and  before 
Jupiter  has  cooled  down  to  the  life-sus- 
taining condition,  the  sun's  relation  to 
other  suns  of  his  own  system  may  have 
altered  materially,  although  no  percepti- 
ble  changes   have   occurred   during  the. 
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relatively  minute  period  (a  trifle  of  four 
thousand  years  or  so)  since  astronomy 
began. 

And  as,  in  considering  the  case  of 
Mars,  we  suggested  the  possibility  that 
owing  to  the  relative  shortness  of  that 
planet's  life-sustaining  era,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  higher  forms  of  life  may  have 
been  less  complete  than  on  our  earth 
thus  far  (still  less  than  the  development 
of  those  forms  on  the  earth  in  coming 
ages),  so  we  may  well  believe  that  during 
the  long  period  of  Jupiter's  existence  as 
a  life-supporting  planet,  creatures  far 
higher  in  the  scale  of  being  than  any  that 
have  inhabited,  or  may  hereafter  inhabit, 
the  earth,  will  be  brought  into  existence. 
As  the  rule  of  nature  on  earth  has  been 
to  advance  from  simple  to  more  complex 
forms,  from  lower  types  to  higher,  so 
(following  the  argument  from  analogy) 
we  must  suppose  the  law  of  nature  to  be 
elsewhere.  And  time  being  a  necessary 
element  in  any  process  of  natural  devel- 
opment, it  follows  that  where  nature  is 
allowed  a  longer  time  to  operate,  higher 
forms,  nobler  types,  will  be  developed. 
If  this  be  so,  then  in  Jupiter,  the  prince 
of  planets,  higher  forms  of  animated  con- 
scious being  will  doubtless  be  developed 
than  in  any  other  planet.  We  need  not 
indeed  point  out  that  the  supposition  on 
which  this  conclusion  rests  is  merely 
speculative,  and  that  now,  when  the  laws 
of  natural  development  have  so  recently 
begun  to  be  recognized,  and  are  still  so 
imperfectly  known,  the  argument  from 
analogy  is  (in  this  particular  case) 
necessarily  weak.  Nevertheless,  analogy 
points  in  the  direction  we  have  indicated, 
and  it  is  well  to  look  outwards  and  on- 
wards in  that  direction,  even  though  the 
objects  within  the  field  of  view  are  too 
remote  for  us  to  perceive  their  real 
forms. 

But,  limiting  our  conclusions  to  those 
which  may  be  justly  inferred  from  known 
facts,  let  us  inquire  how  the  subject  of 
life  in  other  worlds  presents  itself  when 
dealt  with  according  to  the  relations 
above  considered. 

It  is  manifest  at  once  that  whether  our 
new  ideas  respecting  the  present  condi- 
tion of  Mars  or  Jupiter  be  correct  or  not, 
the  general  argument  deducible  from  the 
analogy  of  our  own  earth  remains  un- 
affected. If  Mars  and  Jupiter  be  at  this 
moment  inhabited  by  living  creatures, 
it  can  only  be  because  these  orbs  happen 
to  be  passing  through  the  life-supporting 
period  of  their  existence.  We  have 
shown  that  there  is  strong  reason  for  be- 


lieving this  not  to  be  the  case  ;  but  if  it 
is  the  case,  this  can  only  be  regarded  as 
a  strange  chance.  For  we  have  learned 
from  the  study  of  our  earth,  that  the  life- 
supporting  era  of  a  planet  is  short  com- 
pared with  the  duration  of  the  planet's 
existence.  It  follows  that  any  time  se- 
lected at  random  in  the  history  of  a 
planet  is  far  more  likely  to  belong  to  one 
or  other  of  the  two  lifeless  eras,  one  pre- 
ceding, the  other  following  the  life-sup- 
porting era,  than  to  belong  to  this  short 
era  itself.  And  this  present  time  is  time 
selected  at  random  with  reference  to  any 
other  orb  in  the  universe  than  our  own 
earth.  We  are  so  apt  to  measure  all  the 
operations  of  nature  by  our  own  concep- 
tions of  them  as  well  in  space  as  in  time, 
that  as  the  solar  system  presents  itself 
(even  now)  as  the  centre  of  the  universe, 
so  this  present  time,  the  era  of  our  own 
life,  or  of  our  nation's  life,  or  of  the  life 
of  man,  or  of  the  existence  of  organic 
beings  on  the  earth,  or,  passing  yet  a  grade 
higher,  the  era  of  our  earth's'  existenge 
as  a  planet,  presents  itself  to  us  as  the 
central  era  of  all  time.  But  what  has 
been  shown  to  be  false  with  respect  to 
space  is  equally  false  with  respect  to 
time.  Men  of  old  thought  that  the  petty 
region  in  which  they  lived  was  the  cen- 
tral spot  of  all  the  earth,  and  the  earth 
the  centre  of  the  universe.  After  this 
was  shown  to  be  false  by  Copernicus, 
Kepler,  and  Newton,  men  clung  in  turn 
to  the  conception  that  the  solar  system 
is  central  within  the  universe.  The  elder 
Herschel  showed  that  this  conception 
also  is  false.  Even  he,  however,  assigned 
to  the  sun  a  position  whence  the  galaxy 
might  be  measured.  But  it  begins  to  be 
recognized  that  this  is  not  so.  Nay,  not 
only  is  the  sun  no  suitable  centre  whence 
to  measure  the  stellar  system,  but  the 
stellar  system  is  for  us  immeasurable. 
The  galaxy  has  no  centre  and  no  limits  ; 
or  rather  we  may  say  of  it  what  Blaise 
Pascal  said  of  the  universe  of  space  — 
its  centre  is  everywhere  and  its  circum- 
ference nowhere.  The  whole  progress 
of  modern  science  tends  to  show  that  we 
must  similarly  extend  our  estimate  of 
time.  In  former  ages  each  generation 
was  apt  to  regard  its  own  era  as  critical 
in  the  earth's  history,  that  is,  according 
to  their  ideas,  in  the  history  of  the  uni- 
verse itself.  Gradually  men  perceived 
that  no  generation  of  men,  no  nation,  no 
group  of  nations,  occupies  a  critical  or 
central  position  in  the  history  of  even 
the  human  race  upon  earth,  far  less  in 
the  history  of  organic  life.     We  may  now 
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pass  a  step  higher,  and,  contemplating 
the  infinity  of  time,  admit  that  the  whole 
duration  of  this  earth's  existence  is  but 
as  a  single  pulsation  in  the  mighty  life 
of  the  universe.  Nay,  the  duration  of 
the  solar  system  is  scarcely  more. 
Countless  other  such  systems  have 
passed  through  all  their  stages,  and  have 
died  out,  untold  ages  before  the  sun 
and  his  family  began  to  be  formed 
out  of  their  mighty  nebula ;  countless 
others  will  come  into  being  after  the  life 
has  departed  from  our  system.  Nor 
need  we  stop  at  solar  systems,  since 
within  the  infinite  universe,  without 
beginning  and  without  end,  not  suns 
only,  but  systems  of  suns,  galaxies  of 
such  systems,  to  higher  and  higher 
orders  endlessly,  have  long  since  passed 
through  all  the  stages  of  their  existence 
as  systems,  or  have  all  those  stages  yet 
to  pass  through.  In  the  presence  of 
time-intervals  thus  seen  to  be  at  once 
infinitely  great  and  infinitely  little  — infi- 
nitely great  compared  with  the  duration 
of  our  earth,  infinitely  little  by  compari- 
son with  the  eternities  amidst  which  they 
are  lost  —  what  reason  can  we  have  for 
viewing  any  orb  in  space  from  our  little 
earth,  and  saying  now  is  the  time  when 
that  orb  is,  like  our  earth,  the  abode  of 
life?  Why  should  life  on  that  orb  syn- 
chronize with  life  on  the  earth  }  Are  not, 
on  the  contrary,  the  chances  infinitely 
great  against  such  a  coincidence  ?  If, 
as  Helmholtz  has  well  said,  the  duration 
of  life  on  our  earth  is  but  the  minutest 
"ripple  in  the  infinite  ocean  of  time," 
and  the  duration  of  life  on  any  other 
planet  of  like  minuteness,  what  reason 
can  we  have  for  supposing  that  those 
remote,  minute,  and  no  way  associated 
waves  of  life  must  needs  be  abreast  of 
each  other  on  the  infinite  ocean  whose 
surface  they  scarcely  ripple  '^. 

But  let  us  consider  the  consequences 
to  which  we  are  thus  led.  Apart  from 
theoretical  considerations  or  observed 
facts,  it  is  antecedently  improbable  that 
any  planet  selected  at  random,  whether 
planet  of  our  own  system  or  planet  at- 
tending on  another  sun  than  ours,  is  at 
this  present  time  the  abode  of  life.  The 
degree  of  improbability  corresponds  to 
the  proportion  between  the  duration  of 
life  on  a  planet,  and  the  duration  of  the 
planet's  independent  existence.  We  may 
compare  this  proportion  to  that  existing 
between  the  average  lifetime  of  a  man  and 
the  duration  of  the  human  race.  If  one 
person  were  to  select  at  random  the  period 
of  a  man's  life,  whether  in  historic,  pre- 


historic, or  future  time,  and  another  were 
to  select  an  epoch  equally  at  random, 
save  only  that  it  fell  somewhere  within 
the  period  of  the  duration  of  the  human 
race,  we  know  how  exceedingly  minute 
would  be  the  probability  that  the  epoch 
selected  by  the  second  person  would  fall 
within  the  period  selected  by  the  first. 
Correspondingly  minute  is  the  d,  priori 
probability  that  at  this  present  epoch 
any  planet  selected  at  random  is  the 
abode  of  life.  This  is  not  a  mere  specu- 
lation, but  an  absolute  certainty,  if  we 
admit  as  certain  the  fact,  which  scarcely 
any  man  of  science  now  questions,  that 
the  period  during  which  organic  existence 
is  possible  on  any  planet  is  altogether 
minute  compared  with  that  planet's 
existence. 

The  same  relation  is  probably  true 
when  we  pass  to  higher  systems.  Re- 
garding the  suns  we  call  "the  stars"  as 
members  of  a  sidereal  system  of  unknown 
extent  (but  one  of  innumerable  systems 
of  the  same  order),  the  chance  that  any 
sun  selected  at  random  is,  like  our  own 
sun  at  the  present  time,  attended  by  a 
planetary  system  in  one  member  of 
which  at  least  life  exists,  is  exceedingly 
small,  if,  as  is  probable,  the  life-support- 
ing era  of  a  solar  system's  existence  is 
very  short  compared  with  the  independ- 
ent existence  of  the  system.  If  the 
disproportion  is  of  the  same  order  as  in 
the  case  of  a  single  planet,  the  probabil- 
ity is  of  the  same  order  of  minuteness. 
In  other  words,  if  we  select  any  star  at 
random,  it  is  as  unlikely  that  the  system 
attending  on  that  sun  is  at  present  in  the 
life-bearing  stage  as  a  system,  as  it  is 
that  any  planet  selected  at  random  is  at 
present  in  the  life-bearing  stage  as  a 
planet.  This  conclusion,  indeed,  may 
be  regarded  as  scarcely  less  certain  than 
the  former,  seeing  that  men  of  science  as 
little  doubt  the  relative  vastness  of-  the 
periods  of  our  sun's  history  antecedent 
to  and  following  his  present  form  of 
existence  as  a  supporter  of  life,  as  they 
doubt  the  relative  vastness  of  the  periods 
preceding  and  following  the  life-support- 
ing era  of  any  given  planet.  There  is, 
however,  just  this  element  of  doubt  in 
the  case  of  the  star,  that  the  very  fact  of 
the  star's  existence  as  a  steady  source  of 
light  and  heat  implies  that  the  star  is  in 
a  stAge  in  some  degree  resembling  that 
through  which  our  own  sun  is  now  pass- 
ing. It  may  be  for  instance  that  the 
prior  stages  of  solar  life  are  indicated  by 
some  degree  of  nebulosity,  and  the  later 
stages  by  irregular  variations,  or  by  such 
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rapid  dying  out  in  brightness  as  has  been 
observed  in  many  stars.  Yet  a  sun  must 
be  very  nebulous  indeed  —  that  is,  .must 
be  at  a  very  early  stage  in  its  history^ — 
for  astronomers  to  be  able  to  detect  its 
nebulosity  ;  and  again,  a  sun  may  long 
have  ceased  to  be  a  life-supporter,  before 
any  signs  of  decadence  measurable  at  our 
remote  station,  and  virith  our  insignificant 
available  time-intervals  for  comparison, 
are  manifested. 


or  will  hereafter  be^  life-supporting  *•'  af- 
ter  its  kifidP- 

In  what  degree  life-supporting  worlds, 
or  suns,  or  systems  are  at  this  or  any 
other  epoch  surpassed  in  number  by 
those  which  as  yet  fulfil  no  such  func- 
tions or  have  long  since  ceased  to  fulfil 
them,  it  would  only  be  possible  to  pro- 
nounce if  we  could  determine  the  aver* 
age  degree  in  which  the  life-sustaining 
era  of  given  orbs  or  systems  is  surpassed 


As  to   higher  orders  than  systems  of   in  length  by  the  preceding  or   following 
suns  we    cannot   speculate,    because   we    stages.     The  life-sustaining  orbs  or  sys- 
have  no  means  of  determining  the  nature  |  tems  may  be  surpassed   many  thousand- 
'  '  '  T-    .   .  .1  _    _._     £qJj  qj.   j^^jjy  millionfold   in  number  by 


of  such  orders.  For  instance  the  ar 
rangement  and  motions  of  the  only  sys- 
tem of  suns  we  know  of,  the  galaxy,  are 
utterly  unlike  the  arrangement  and  mo- 
tions of  the  only  system  of  planets  we 
know  of.  Quite  possibly  systems  of  sun- 
systems  are  unlike  either  galaxies  or  so- 
lar systems  in  arrangement  and  motions. 
But  if  by  some  wonderful  extension  of 
our  perceptive  powers,  we  could  recog- 
nize the  countless  millions  of  systems  of 
galaxies  doubtless  existing  in  infinite 
space,  without  however  being  able  to  as- 
certain whether  the  stage  through  which 
any  one  of  those  systems  was  passing 
corresponded  to  the  stage  through  which 
our  galaxy  is  at  present  passing,  the  prob- 
ability of  life  existing  anywhere  within 
the  limits  of  a  galaxy  so  selected  at  ran- 
dom would  be  of  the  same  order  as  the 
probability  that  life  exists  either  in  a 
planet  taken  at  random,  or  in  a  solar  sys- 
tem taken  at  random.  For  though  the 
number  of  suns  is  enormously  increased, 
and  still  more  the  number  of  subordinate 
orbs  like  planets  {in  posse  or  in  esse), 
the  magnitude  of  the  time-intervals  con- 
cerned is  correspondingly  increased.  One 
chance  out  of  a  thousand  is  as  good  as  a 
thousand  chances  out  of  a  million,  or  as 
a  million  out  of  a  thousand  millions. 
Whether  we  turn  our  thoughts  to  planet, 
sun,  or  galaxy,  the  law  of  nature  (recog- 
nized as  universal  within  the  domain  as 
yet  examined),  that  the  duration  of  life 
in  the  individual  is  indefinitely  short  com- 
pared with  the  duration  of  the  type  to 
which  the  individual  belongs,  assures  us, 
or  at  least  renders  it  highly  probable, 
that  in  any  member  of  any  of  these  or- 
ders taken  at  random,  //  is  more  probable 
that  life  is  wanting  than  that  life  exists 
at  this  present  time.  Nevertheless  it  is  at 
least  as  probable  that  every  inember  of 
every  order  — planet,  sun,  galaxy,  systems 
of  galaxy,  and  so  onwards  to  higher  and 
higher  orders  endlessly  —  has  been^  is  now^ 


those  as  yet  lifeless  or  long  since  dead,  or 
the  disproportion  may  be  much  less  or 
much  greater.  As  yet  we  only  know  that 
it  must  be  very  great  indeed. 

But  at  first  sight  the  views  here  ad- 
vanced may  appear  as  repugnant  to  our 
ordinary  ideas  as  WhewelTs  belief  that 
perhaps  our  earth  is  the  only  inhabited 
orb  in  the  universe.  Millions  of  unin- 
habited worlds  for  each  orb  which  sus- 
tains life!  surely  that  implies  incredible 
waste  !  If  not  waste  of  matter,  since  ac- 
cording to  the  theory  every  orb  sustains 
life  in  its  turn,  yet  still  a  fearful  waste  of 
time.  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  first  that 
we  must  take  facts  as  we  find  them.  And, 
secondly,  whether  space  or  matter  or 
time  or  energy  appears  to  be  wasted,  we 
must  consider  that,  after  all,  space  and 
matter  and  time  and  energy  are  necessa- 
rily infinite,  so  that  the  portion  utilized 
(according  to  our  conceptions)  being  a 
finite  portion  of  the  infinite  is  itself  also 
infinite.  Speaking,  however,  of  the  sub- 
ject we  are  upon,  if  one  only  of  each 
million  of  the  orbs  in  the  universe  is  in- 
habited, the  number  of  inhabited  orbs  is 
nevertheless  infinite.  Moreover,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  our  knowledge  is 
far  too  imperfect  for  us  to  be  able  to  as- 
sert confidently  that  space,  time,  matter, 
and  force,  though  not  utilized  according 
to  our  conceptions,  are  therefore  neces- 
sarily wasted.  To  the  ignorant  savage, 
grain  which  is  planted  in  a  field,  instead 
of  being  used  for  food,  seems  wasted, 
the  wide  field  seems  wasted,  the  time 
wasted  during  which  the  grain  is  growing 
and  ripening  into  harvest;  but  wiser 
men  know  that  what  looks  like  waste  is 
in  reality  a  wise  economy.  In  like  man- 
ner the  sun's  rays  poured  on  all  sides 
into  space  so  that  his  circling  family  re- 
ceives but  the  two  hundred  and  thirty 
millionth  portion,  seem,  to  our  imperfect 
conceptions,  almost  wholly  wasted  ;  but, 
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if  our  knowledge  were  increased,  we 
should  perhaps  form  a  far  different  opin- 
ion. So  it  may  well  be  with  the  questions 
which  perplex  us  when  we  contemplate 
the  short  duration  of  the  life-sustaining 
condition  of  each  world  and  sun  and 
galaxy  compared  with  the  whole  exist- 
ence of  these  several  orders.  The  ar- 
rangement which  seems  so  wasteful  of 
space  and  time  and  matter  and  force, 
may  in  reality  involve  the  most  perfect 
possible  use  and  employment  of  every 
portion  of  space,  every  instant  of  time, 
every  particle  of  matter,  every  form  of 
force. 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE   COURT. 

The  paper  on  the  Court  of  .  Queen 
Victoria  in  the  Contemporary  Review  for 
this  month,  if  not  so  interesting  as  it  was 
expected  to  be,  has  nevertheless  a  certain 
real  importance.  It  is  rumoured  to  be 
the  work  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  internal 
evidence  of  style  is  in  favour  of  the 
rumour,  and  if  it  is  written,  or  even  in- 
spired, by  the  late  premier,  it  contains, 
amid  much  that  must  be  accounted  ver- 
biage—  we  mean  no  disrespect  by  the 
phrase,  great  orators  rarely  can  write 
concisely  —  a  definite  opinion  by  a  states- 
man of  unusual  experience  as  to  the 
precise  position  of  the  sovereign  in  our 
modern  Constitution.  This  opinion  is 
summed  up  in  the  statement  quoted 
everywhere  this  week,  that  during  the 
long  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  the  king- 
ship has  finally  been  transformed  by  the 
silent  "substitution  of  influence  for 
power."  Not  that  the  power  in  its  more 
direct  form  has  wholly  departed.  Ac- 
cording to  the  essayist,  "the  whole 
power  of  the  State  periodically  returns 
into  the  royal  hands  whenever  a  min- 
istry is  changed,"  the  sovereign,  though 
no  longer  able  to  reject  a  policy  on 
which  her  counsellors  have  decided,  as 
George  III.  and  George  IV.  for  many 
years  rejected  Catholic  emancipation, 
being  still  able  to  delay,  to  prevent,  or 
greatly  to  modify  an  impending  change 
in  the  administration.  This  actually 
occurred  in  1839,  on  the  resignation  of 
Lord  Melbourne,  when  the  queen,  then 
a  girl,  did,  says  the  essayist,  by  an  exer- 
cise of  will  on  what  was  known  as  the 
bedchamber  question,  delay  the  entrance 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  office  for  two 
and  a  half  years.     Of  course  Sir  Robert 


Peel's  position  as  premier,  without  a 
clear  majority,  was  a  special  one  ;  but 
still  he  might  have  formed  a  sufficiently 
stable  ministry,  but  for  the  determined 
resistance  of  the  queen,  a  resistance 
which  on  the  point  at  issue  was  ulti- 
mately successful.  It  is  rumoured  also 
that  a  direct  exercise  of  power  was  made 
when  in  1858  the  queen,  by  positively 
refusing  to  sign  any  more  Indian  com- 
missions, forced  the  policy  of  amalgama- 
tion upon  her  advisers;  and  in  1851, 
when  Lord  Palmerston  was  so  sharply 
expelled  from  place,  the  sovereign's  dis- 
pleasure was  certainly  the  cause.  As  a 
rule,  however,  influence  has  been  sub- 
stituted for  power,  and  the  object  of  the 
essayist,  apart  from  his  eulogy  on  the 
Prince  Consort  which  is  just,  but  in  this 
year  of  grace  a  little  tiresome,  is  to  show 
that  this  transformation,  which  is  now, 
he  believes,  "matured,"  still  leaves  the 
throne  a  most  important  factor  in  the 
constitutional  system. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  essay- 
ist is  correct  as  to  the  fact,  but  the  ex- 
planations he  advances  for  the  fact  do 
not,  we  confess,  content  us.  That  Queen 
Victoria  has  great  power  in  Great  Britain, 
much  greater  power  than  she  is  popu- 
larly believed  to  have,  is,  we  imagine,  a 
statement  which  will  be  accepted  or 
denied  in  exact  proportion  to  the  ques- 
tioner's experience  or  ignorance  of  the 
inner  political  life  of  this  country  during 
the  last  thirty  years  ;  and  this  power  is 
not  derived  entirely  from  either  her  his- 
tory, which  is  only  half  remembered  by 
the  new  generation,  or  her  cliaracter, 
which  is  only  partially  understood.  Any 
sovereign  who  would  work  must,  while 
the  throne  endures,  have  in  this  country 
a  considerable  share  of  power.  After  ail 
the  changes  and  transformations  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  authority  of  the 
English  kings,  the  occupant  of  the  throne 
has  still  a  right  of  secret  supervision  of 
the  most  effective  kind.  He  must  be 
told,  often  at  an  immense  expenditure  of 
energy,  the  secret  history  of  everything 
that  occurs.  If  he  objects,  he  must  be 
persuaded.  If  he  remonstrates,  he  must 
be  conciliated.  If  he  argues,  he  must 
have  a  reason  ;  and  if  he  writes,  he  must 
have  an  intelligible  and  adequate  reply. 
Moreover,  all  these  necessities  must  be 
complied  with  in  a  deferential  manner, 
by  men  who  would  lose  power  if  con- 
sidered to  have  treated  the  sovereign 
with  disrespect,  and  by  men  who  either 
feel  for  themselves  or  recognize  that 
others  feel  that  mystical  iuUuencc  of  the 
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kingship,  of  its  traditional  superiority  to 
all  other  positions,  which  certainly  is 
neither  dead  nor  dying.  Then  the  sov- 
ereign, if  a  worker,  not  only  gathers 
more  experience  than  any  minister,  even 
a  premier,  can,  seeing  all  departments,  as 
well  as  all  the  jealousies  and  differences 
among  ail  their  chiefs,  but  possesses,  as 
the  essayist  admits,  personal  means, 
through  relationships,  friendships,  and 
accidents,  of  knowing  what  is  going  on 
abroad,  and  some  special  means  of  influ- 
encing current  events.  Europe  is  gov- 
erned by  persons  who  are  still  invested 
with  power  as  well  as  influence,  and 
those  persons  are  greatly  moved  by  the 
representations  of  their  own  caste,  of  the 
few  human  beings  with  whom  they  feel 
on  an  equality,  who  do  not  offend  them 
by  plainness  —  witness  the  queen's  let- 
ters on  the  Spanish  marriages — and 
towards  whom  they  feel  bound  to  main- 
tain an  attitude  of  deferential  courtesy. 
Caste  opinion  is  a  great  power,  and 
Louis  Philippe  did  not  at  all  like  to  feel 
that  Queen  Victoria  thought  him  in  re- 
lation to  the  Spanish  intrigue  a  scamp  or 
worse,  while  Louis  Napoleon  did  feel 
himself  raised  several  inches  in  Europe 
by  the  equality  to  which  he  was  admitted 
by  the  queen.  Add  that  the  precise 
limits  of  power  In  a  constitutional  coun.- 
try  are  almost  imperceptible  to  foreign 
statesmen,  and  that  the  most  experienced 
kings  are  constantly  tempted  to  forget 
that  prerogative  and  power  are  not  al- 
ways conterminous  —  witness  the  king 
of  Prussia's  request  for  a  reprieve  of 
Miiller  —  and  we  perceive  a  genuine 
source  of  authority  vested  indestructibly 
in  any  sovereign  who  will  use  it.  Then 
there  is  the  weight  of  the  sovereign  in 
all  questions  of  the  higher  patronage. 
The  essayist  notes  this  as  equivalent  to 
actual  power  during  a  ministerial  inter- 
regnum, but  we  conceive  that  it  is  in  one 
way  a  power  even  when  a  ministry  is  in 
office.  The  sovereign  can  no  longer 
make  a  minister,  or  a  bishop,  or  a  peer 
by  mere  fiat,  as  George  IIL  and  at  times 
even  George  IV.  could  do,  but  the  range 
of  persons  who  could  be  elevated  to  high 
posts  in  spite  of  a  fixed  dislike  on  the 
part  of  the  crown  is  very  limited.  No 
bishop  could  be  so  made,' for  no  bishop 
can  have  the  support  which  would  make 
it  worth  the  while  of  a  cabinet  seriously 
to  annoy  the  sovereign  in  order  to  secure 
his  nomination.  Scarcely  any  peer  could 
be  so  made,  for  the  same  reason,  unless 
absolutely  required  for  purposes  of  de- 
bate, and  scarcely  any  minister  except  of 
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the  first  class.  In  every  cabinet  there 
are  three  or  four  men  whom  the  premier 
must  have,  and  probably  one  more  whom 
he  will  have,  but  amongst  the  ruck  of 
aspirants  to  office,  always  so  much  more 
numerous  than  the  posts  to  be  distrib^ 
uted,  the  favour  or  disfavour  of  the 
crown  would  act  as  a  great  make-weight 
or  retarding  force.  A  working  sovereign 
who  takes  trouble,  and  who  recollects 
careers,  has  in  this  influence  upon  patron- 
age an  immense  source  of  authority, 
which  is  not  the  less  because  the  premier 
through  whom  it  is  exercised  does  not 
forget  that,  when  parties  become  equal, 
the  throne  holds  a  deciding  voice,  or  that 
any  king  can  merely  by  his  privileges  of 
etiquette  make  any  minister  brought 
daily  into  contact  with  him  very  uncom- 
fortable. Finally,  there  is  the  influence 
over  the  people  which  resides  perma- 
nently in  the  sovereign  simply  as  such, 
and  the  extent  of  which  is  almost  incal- 
culable. The  essayist,  be  he  Mr.  Glad- 
stone or  not,  describes  and  analyzes  this 
influence,  so  far  as  it  affects  society,  with 
great  acumen: — "With  us,  society  is 
passing  under  many  subtle,  yet  vital 
changes.  It  must  never  be  forgotten 
that  wealth  is  now  in  England  no  longer 
the  possession  of  a  few,  but  rather  what 
is  termed  a  'drug.'  That  is  to  say,  it  is 
diffused  through  a  circle  so  much  ex- 
tended, and  so  fast  extending,  that  to  be 
wealthy  does  not  of  itself  satisfy  ;  and 
the  keenness  of  the  unsatisfied  desire, 
aspiring  selfishly  not  to  superiority,  but 
rather  to  the  marks  of  superiority,  seeks 
them  above  all  in  the  shape  of  what  we 
term  social  distinction.  But  the  true 
test  of  the  highest  social  distinction  in 
this  country  is  nearness  to  the  monarch  ; 
and  all  this  avidity  for  access,  for  notice, 
for  favour,  expresses  an  amount  of  read- 
iness to  conform,  to  follow,  to  come  un- 
der influence,  which  may  often  be  in- 
different enough  in  quality,  but  is  very 
large  in  quantity."  He  does  not,  how- 
ever, add,  and  the  reticence  may  be  wise, 
that  the  influence  of  the  sovereign  over 
the  masses  is  possibly  much  greater  thaa 
his  influence  over  society.  No  occasion 
for  its  exercise  and  no  opportunity  has 
arisen  since  the  accession  of  the  House 
of  Hanover,  and  it  is  impossible,  there- 
fore, to  offer  evidence  of  the  correctness 
of  an  opinion  on  either  side ;  but  we 
should  be  much  inclined  to  question 
whether  Lord  Brougham's  test  of  the 
British  Constitution  was  the  hardest  to 
which  it  could  possibly  be  subjected. 
He  dreaded  the  appearance  of  a  political 
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genius  on  the  throne,  who  might  burst 
the  constitutional  withes.  We  should 
dread  far  more  the  appearance  there  of  a 
popular  philanthropist,  who  should  enlist 
the  personal  devotion  of  the  populace. 

The  condition,  however,  upon  which  all 
this  power  accretes  to  the  sovereign 
seems  to  us  to  be  work.  As  we  view  it, 
the  gradual  transformation  of  the  king- 
ship of  which  Mr.  Gladstone  speaks  has 
not  merely  been  the  substitution  of  in- 
fluence for  power,  but  the  substitution  of 
a  baton  for  a  sceptre,  —  of  a  symbol,  that 
is,  which  it  requires  effort  to  wield,  for  a 
symbol  which  expresses  itself.  An  un- 
popular king  might  have  great  power  in 
England,  for  he  might  have  great  weight 
upon  the  minds  of  her  governing  men. 
A  Mr.  Ayrton  on  the  throne  is  quite  con- 
ceivable, and  would  certainly  be  no  lay- 
figure.  A  vicious  king,  if  genial,  might 
have  power,  for  popularity  and  character 
are  by  no  means  quite  so  closely  allied 
as  moralists  would  wish.  But  an  idle 
king  would,  we  conceive,  exercise  very 
little  power  in  Great  Britain.  A  king 
who  did  not  keep  up  a  suffocating  cor- 
respondence would  soon  find  himself 
politically  forgotten.  A  king  who  did  not 
watch  careers  would  at  once  lose  hi^  in- 
fluence on  politics.  A  king  who  did  not 
study  the  information  placed  before  him 
would  soon  find  his  remonstrances  turned 
aside,  or  if  he  were  troublesome  as  well 
as  ignorant,  would  soon  receive  respectful 
representations  telling  him  in  humble 
language  that  the  State  coach  must  go 
on.  The  influence  over  the  people  might 
be  given  up,  as  it  was  never  acquired  by 
any  of  the  Georges  but  the  Third.  The 
influence  over  society  is  not  essential, 
and  has,  in  fact,  been  surrendered  by  the 
reigning  monarch  under  a  passion  for 
seclusion.  But  the  habit  of  work  —  work 
in  order  not  only  to  perform  duty,  but  to 
retain  weight  —  is  indispensable,  and  it  is 
this  necessity  of  labour  which  seems  to 
us  likely  to  become  the  burden  of  the 
Englisli  kingship.  A  king  must  work,  as 
a  premier  must  work,  or  ihe  throne  will 
be  what  the  essayist  so  justly  argues  it  is 
not  now,  an  illusion.  What  has  departed 
from  the  throne  is  not  influence,  not  even 
power,  though  power  has  to  be  exercised 
through  a  heavy  resisting  medium,  but 
inherent  force,  the  force  which  makes 
itself  felt  without  exertion  or  effort,  the 
force  which  in  Asia  and  in  Europe  during 
genuinely  monarchical  times  has  resided 
in  men  as  insensible  as  statues  or  as 
feeble  as  children.  Reigning,  as  well  as 
governing,  has  in  England  become  a  busi- 


ness, and   like  any  other  business,  can 
suffer  from  fitful  industry  or  neglect. 


From  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
ITALY  AND  THE  POPE. 

The  rumours  that  are  heard  from  time 
to  time  of  a  reconciliation  between  the 
Papal  and  the  Italian  governments  seem 
to  be  premature  rather  than  untrue.  It 
is  so  plainly  to  the  interest  of  both  pow- 
ers to  dwell  together  in  unity  that  the 
idea  is  not  likely  to  be  long  absent  from 
the  thoughts  of  one  or  other  of  them. 
The  revolution  which  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  Italian  unity  was  emiriently  con- 
servative in  its  tendencies.  Occasion- 
ally, no  doubt,  it  suited  the  purpose  of 
the  king  or  his  ministers  to  make  com- 
mon cause  with  the  Radicals,  but  on  the 
whole  they  saw  clearly  enough  that  if  the 
monarchy  was  to  be  retained  there  must 
be  no  irreparable  breach  with  the  Church. 
An  alliance  with  the  sworn  enemies  of 
the  clergy  would  have  united  them  to  a 
party  in  whose  ultimate  aims  the  mon- 
archy had  no  place.  Whenever  a  deci- 
sive step  in  the  direction  of  extending  or 
consolidating  the  Italian  kingdom  had  to 
be  taken,  it  was  taken  without  any  re- 
gard to  the  feelings  or  opinions  of  the 
pope  ;  and  as  often  as  these  occasions 
occurred  the  Radical  party  allowed  them- 
selves to  hope  that  the  government  had 
made  a  reconciliation  impossible.  But 
common  interests  have  a  strange  power 
of  drawing  people  together,  even  when 
events  seem  to  have  separated  them  past 
hope,  and  though  the  king  and  his  min- 
isters have  been  excommunicated,  they 
have  still  contrived  to  live  in  decent  har- 
mony with  the  Italian  bishops  and  clergy. 
The  government  cannot  afford  to  alien- 
ate that  large  section  of  the  populatioa 
which  regards  political  irreligion  as  close- 
ly allied  to  Communism.  These  people 
do  not  object  to  many  things  which  the 
pope  denounces.  They  have  probably  a 
secret  conviction  that  the  Church  will  be 
all  the  better  for  losing  a  large  part  of 
its  wealth,  and  they  are  quite  content 
that  the  pope  should  enjoy  no  greater  in- 
dependence than  is  secured  to  him  by 
the  law  of  guarantees.  They  do  not  say 
this  openly,  because  they  do  not  want  to 
quarrel  with  their  priest,  and  they  know 
that  their  priest,  though  he  may  in  his 
heart  hold  similar  opinions,  would  be 
bound  to  rebuke  them  in  the  laity  on 
pain  of  quarrelling  with  his  bishop.     But 
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they  are  glad  when  the  government  shows 
that  it  is  still  anxious  to  effect  some  kind 
of  agreement  between  the  spiritual  and 
civilpowers,  and  though  they  have  prob- 
ably not  much  hope  of  this  being  ac- 
complished during  the  reign  of  Pius  IX., 
they  find  satisfaction  in  the  belief  that 
the  government  is  as  much  alive  as  they 
are  to  the  importance  of  not  irritating  the 
bishops  or  clergy  into  making  common 
cause  with  the  pope.  There  are  mo- 
ments when  under  Radical  pressure  an 
Italian  minister  will  seem  to  forget  this 
class  of  persons  altogether,  and  to  be 
bent  upon  satisfying  the  class  which 
hates  the  pope  as  cordially  as  the  pope 
hates  a  Freemason  or  an  Old  Catholic, 
and  would  like,  if  it  had  the  power,  to  deal 
with  him  in  an  equally  summary  fashion. 
But  this  disposition  is  never  lasting ;  it 
has  its  root  in  the  momentary  needs  of 
political  strategy,  and  when  these  are 
satisfied  the  motives  which  permanently 
determine  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  the 
government  regain  their  sway. 

If  the  moderate  section  of  the  Italian 
laity  is  anxious  to  keep  on  good  terms 
with  the  Church,  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
moderate  section  of  the  Italian  priest- 
hood is  equally  though  less  openly  anx- 
ious to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  gov- 
ernment. The  points  upon  which  the 
pope  has  quarrelled  with  the  king  of 
Italy  are  not  really  of  a  kind  to  interest 
the  inferior  clergy.  The  overthrow  of 
the  temporal  power  has  made  but  little 
change  in  their  worldly  condition;  the 
secularization  of  the  property  of  the  re- 
ligious orders  has  gratified  the  concealed 
but  immemorial  dislike  of  the  secular  to 
the  regular  clergy  ;  and,  though  those  of 
them  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  visit- 
ing Rome  may  regret  the  suspension  of 
the  ecclesiastical  pomp  which  made  the 
Church  so  glorious  in  the  eyes  even  of 
unbelievers,  they  are  probably  aware  that 
the  pope's  imprisonment  is  self-inflicted, 
and  that  if  he  were  willing  to  show  him- 
self once  more  in  St.  Peter's,  it  is  not  the 
Italian  government  that  would  wish  to 
prevent  him.  Nor  is  it  among  the  infe- 
rior clergy  only  that  the  existence  of 
these  and  similar  views  may  be  suspected. 
The  Italian  cardinals  must  have  lost  the 
traditional  acuteness  of  their  race  and 
order  if  their  opinions  on  the  relations  of 
the  Catholic  Church  with  the  civil  pow- 
er have  not  been  modified  by  the  recent 
action  of  the  Prussian  government. 
When  Cavour  gave  expression  to  the  for- 
mula, "  a  free  Church  in  a  free  State," 
the  Roman  court  compared  the  state  of 


things  which  it  described  with  a  state  of 
things  which  they  undoubtedly  liked  very 
much  better.  They  were  familiar  with  a 
free  Church  in  an  obedient  State,  with  a 
Church  which  had  everything  her  own 
way  in  a  State  which  in  ecclesiastical 
matters  was  willing  —  for  a  considera- 
tion—  to  do  the  Church's  bidding.  All 
their  theories  of  the  necessary  and  indis- 
soluble union  of  Church  and  State  were 
based  upon  this  experience,  and  Cavour's 
maxim  conveyed  nothing  to  their  minds 
but  the  emancipation  of  the  State  from 
the  salutary  control  which  they  had  pre- 
viously exercised  over  it.  Prince  Bis- 
marck has  introduced  them  to  the  other 
side  of  the  shield.  He  has  proved  by  ex- 
ample that  there  is  a  form  of  union  be- 
tween Church  and  State  which  is  infinite- 
ly more  irksome  to  the  Church  than  total 
separation  —  a  union  of  which  the  out- 
ward and  visible  symbols  are  fines, 
imprisonment,  and  sequestrations.  As 
compared  with  the  state  of  things  now 
existing  in  Prussia,  the  Italian  modus 
Vivendi  must  seem  positively  attractive. 
If  Victor  Emmanuel  is  not  exactly  a 
nursing-father  to  the  Church,  he  is  not 
the  taskmaster  that  the  Emperor  Wil- 
liam is.  The  fact  that  there  is  a  strong 
anti-clerical  minority  in  Italy  may 
strengthen  these  dispositions  among  the 
higher  clergy,  because  it  may  protect 
them  against  that  temptation  to  grasp  at 
too  much  which  has  involved  them  in  so 
many  disasters.  If  the  Italian  people 
were  all  of  one  mind  in  this  matter,  the 
cardinals  might  still  dream  of  upsetting 
the  political  settlement  of  Italy.  In  the 
presence  of  a  compact  Radical  section  in 
the  Chamber  and  in  the  country,  to  at- 
tempt this  would  be  to  court  inevitable 
defeat,  a  defeat  which  might  extend  far 
beyond  the  points  involved  in  the  partic- 
ular conflict. 

There  is  no  need  to  refer  to  those 
features  in  Victor  Emmanuel's  character 
which  are  likely  more  and  more  to  dis- 
pose him  to  make  his  peace  with  the 
Church.  His  temper,  even  at  the  times 
when  it  has  been  most  distinctively  Ital- 
ian and  anti-Papal,  has  never  been  in  the 
least  Protestant  or  even  anti-Ultramon- 
tane. If  the  pope  would  leave  him  in  un- 
disputed possession  of  his  dominions,  he 
would  probably  submit  with  perfect 
readiness  to  any  purely  spiritual  claims 
which  the  Church  might  choose  to  put 
forward.  He  is  not  subject  to  intellect- 
ual doubts,  and  has  never  been  in  the 
least  troubled  by  the  Vatican  or  any 
other  decrees.     Putting  politics  aside,  he 
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would  subscribe  the  Syllabus  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice.  But,  though  these  quali- 
ties would  lead  the  king  to  welcome  any 
improvement  in  the  relations  between 
himself  and  the  Church,  they  are  of  less 
importance  than  might  be  supposed,  be- 
cause, whenever  the  reconciliation  is  ac- 
complished, the  king's  and  even  the  gov- 
ernment's part  in  it  will  be  only  second- 
ary. Italy  can  have  but  little  to  give  to 
Rome  that  she  has  not  already  offered. 
The  change  of  mind  that  will  have  the 
really  decisive  influence  on  the  result 
must  be  a  change  of  mind  on  the  part  of 
the  Church.  There  is  nothing  to  make 
this  probable  so  long  as  Pius  IX.  lives  ; 
but,  unless  circumstances  are  greatly 
changed  by  the  time  that  he  dies,  it  may 
be  looked  for  with  some  confidence  from 
his  successor. 


From  The  Spectator. 
TWO  VIEWS  OF  ANNIHILATION. 

Professor  Clifford,  in  replying  to 
the  rather  tenuous  argument  of  the 
authors  of  the  "  Unseen  Universe  "  for  a 
spiritual  world,  in  the  new  number  of  the 
Fortnightly^  expresses  in  keen  language 
his  scorn  and  weariness  of  the  effort  of 
intellectual  men  to  hold  fast  to  any  rem- 
nant of  Christianity  or  of  spiritual  belief. 
"  My  brothers,"  he  says  to  the  authors 
he  is  addressing,  — and  when  a  Carlylese 
layman  addresses  any  body  as  his 
brothers,  in  the  vocative  case,  we  are  at 
once  aware  that  he  is  endeavouring  in 
his  largeness  of  heart  to  console  them  by 
this  candid  admission  of  the  fraternal  tie 
for  being  worth  very  much  less  both 
intellectually  and  spiritually  than  they 
had  ventured  to  hope,  indeed,  that  he  is 
pitying  them  for  their  delusions,  and  try- 
ing to  make  it  up  to  them  in  the  only  way 
he  can,  by  acknowledging,  in  spite  of  his 
own  freedom  from  such  delusions,  his 
kinship  to  them  all  the  same,  —  "that 
which  you  keep  in  your  hearts,  my 
brothers,  is  the  slender  remnant  of  a  sys- 
tem which  has  made  its  red  mark  on  his- 
tory, and  still  lives  to  threaten  mankind. 
The  grotesque  forms  of  its  intellectual 
belief  have  survived  the  discredit  of  its 
moral  teaching.  Of  this  what  the  kings 
would  bear  with,  the  nations  have  cut 
down  ;  and  what  the  nations  left,  the 
right  heart  of  man  by  man  revolts  against 
day  by  day.  You  have  stretched  out 
your  hands  to  save  the  dregs  of  the  sifted 
remnant  of  a  residuum.    Take  heed,  lest 


you  have  given  soil  and  shelter  to  the 
seed  of  that  awful  plague  which  has  de- 
stroyed two  civilizations,  and  but  barely 
failed  to  slay  such  promise  of  good  as  is 
now  struggling  to  live  amongst  men." 
That  is  a  somewhat  dark  oracle  in  itself, 
as  indeed,  is  a  good  deal  of  the  remainder 
of  Professor  Clifford's  essay ;  but  to 
those  who  have  read  it,  it  will,  at  least, 
be  clear  that  amongst  the  "seed  of  that 
awful  plague  which  has  destroyed  two 
civilizations  "  must  be  reckoned  the  be- 
lief in  God  and  the  belief  in  immortality, 
—  an  immortality  with  the  natural  and, 
as  the  essayist  admits,  healthy  desire  for 
which,  as  it  exists  in  almost  all  the  mem- 
bers of  civilized  races,  he  deals  very 
curtly  and  cavalierly  indeed.  "  Longing 
for  deathlessness,"  he  says,  with  that 
authority  of  tone  which  belongs  to 
him,  "means  simply  shrinking  from 
death  :  "  — 

If  we  could  think  of  death  without  shrink- 
ing, it  would  only  mean  that  this  world  was 
no  place  for  us,  and  that  we  should  make 
haste  to  be  gone  to  make  room  for  our  bet- 
ters. And  therefore  that  love  of  action  which 
would  put  death  out  of  sight  is  to  be  counted 
good,  as  a  holy  and  healthy  thing  (one  word 
whose  meanings  have  become  unduly  severed), 
necessary  to  the  life  of  man,  serving  to  knit 
them  together  and  to  advance  them  in  the 
right.  Not  only  is  it  right  and  good  thus  to 
cover  over  and  dismiss  the  thought  of  our  own 
personal  end,  to  keep  in  mind  and  heart 
always  the  good  things  that  shall  be  done, 
rather  than  ourselves  who  shall  or  shall  not 
have  the  doing  of  them  ;  but  also  to  our 
friends  and  loved  ones  we  shall  give  the  most 
worthy  honour  and  tribute,  if  we  never  say 
nor  remember  that  they  are  dead,  but,  con- 
trariwise, that  they  have  lived  ;  that  hereby 
the  brotherly  force  and  flow  of  their  action 
and  work  may  be  carried  over  the  gulfs  of 
death,  and  made  immortal  in  the  true  and 
healthy  life  which  they  worthily  had  and  used. 
It  is  only  when  the  bloody  hands  of  one  who 
has  fought  against  the  light  and  the  right  are 
folded  and  powerless  for  further  crime  that  it 
is  kind  and  merciful  to  bury  him,  and  say, 
"  The  dog  is  dead."  But  for  you  noble  and 
great  ones,  who  have  loved  and  laboured 
yourselves  not  for  yourselves,  but  for  the  uni- 
versal folk,  in  your  time,  not  for  your  time 
only,  but  for  the  coming  generations,  for  you 
there  shall  be  life  as  broad  and  far-reaching 
as  your  love,  for  you  life-giving  action  to  the 
utmost  reach  of  the  great  wave  whose  crest 
you  sometime  were. 

That  says,  we  suppose,  though  in  lan- 
guage somewhat  disguised  by  its  elo- 
quence and  its  archaic  style  of  enthusi- 
asm, that  it  is  healthy  to  be  so  absorbed 
in  life  as  to   forget  annihilation  j  that   it 
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is  healthy  to  forget  that  good  men  are 
dead  and  gone,  and  to  recall  them  only 
in  the  good  they  have  left  behind  them  ; 
that  it  is  natural  to  dwell  on  the  fact  of 
death  only  in  connection  with  people 
whose  activity  was  mischievous,  in  which 
case  it  is  a  healthy  and  consoling  triumph 
to  remind  oneself  that  "the  dog  is  dead," 
—  but  that  while  all  living  force  is  apt  to 
dwell  in  imagination  on  future  forms  of 
energ)%  the  wish  for  a  personal  life  sur- 
viving the  energy  of  the  body  and  brain 
is  a  morbid  and  distorted  hope,  of  which 
wise  men  will  take  care  to  divest  them- 
selves as  soon  as  possible.  The  desire 
for  immortality,  says  the  professor,  so 
far  as  it  is  sound  at  all,  is  due  simply  to 
the  abundance  of  our  vital  energy  which 
cannot  imagine  non-existence:  —  "The 
martyr  cannot  think  of  his  own  end, 
because  he  lives  in  the  truth  he  has  pro- 
claimed ;  with  it  and  with  mankind  he 
grows  into  greatness,  through  ever  new 
victories  over  falsehood  and  wrong.  But 
there  is  another  way  [of  excluding  the 
image  of  death].  Since,  when  men  have 
died,  such  orderly,  natural,  and  healthy 
activity  as  we  have  known  in  them  and 
valued  their  lives  for,  has  plainly  ceased, 
we  may  fashion  another  life  for  them,  not 
orderly,  not  natural,  not  healthy,  but 
monstrous  or  super-n2Ltura.\,  whose  cloudy 
semblance  shall  be  eked  out  with  the 
dreams  of  uneasy  sleep,  or  the  crazes  of 
a  mind  diseased.  And  it  is  to  this  that 
the  universal  shrinking  of  men  from 
death,  which  is  called  a  yearning  for  im- 
mortality, is  alleged  to  bear  witness." 
Clearly  in  the  only  sense  in  which  it  is  of 
any  significance  to  use  the  phrase,  there 
is  in  Professor  Clifford's  mind  no  such 
thing  as  a  natural  or  healthy  dread  of 
annihilation,  though  he  admits,  in  place 
thereof,  a  natural  and  healthy  indisposi- 
tion to  anticipate  the  end  of  living  and 
glowing  energies.  It  is  the  attempt  to 
picture  a  life  different  from  the  present, 
beyond  the  present,  which  to  him  is 
essentially  hysterical  and  unhealthy. 
There  is  nothing  good  and  true  in  our- 
selves which  has  not  its  sphere  in  this 
present  life.  What  affects  to  be  unsatis- 
fied and  out  of  proportion  here,  is  only 
the  sickly  part  of  us,  not  the  healthy. 

It  is  curious  to  contrast  with  this  en- 
thusiastically expressed  view  of  personal 
annihilation  as  the  adequate  and  natural 
end  of  all  human  energy,  the  eloquent 
denunciation  of  the  doctrine  of  an  even 
partial  annihilation  which  Mr.  Baldwin 
Brown  has  just  delivered  in  five  lectures 


to  his  congregation  at  Brixton,*  as  a  doc- 
trine not  only  untrue  to  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  but  even  insulting  to  the  natural 
religion  of  humanity.  Professor  Clifford 
will  feel  it  an  indignity,  we  fear,  to  be 
compared  with  any  man  whose  chief 
occupation  it  has  been  and  is  to  preach 
faith  in  Christ  to  mankind  ;  but  yet  Mr. 
Baldwin  Brown  seems  to  us  to  have  the 
advantage  of  Professor  Clifford  in  the 
simplicity  and  manliness  of  his  eloquence, 
—  besides  that,  to  our  minds,  he  knows 
very  much  better  the  difference  between 
what  is  genuine  and  what  is  hysterical  in 
the  heart  of  man.  The  special  object  of 
Mr.  Baldwin  Brown's  lectures  is  to  con- 
fute a  school  that  has  lately  sprung  up, 
both  in  the  Established  Church  and  out 
of  it,  which  preaches  in  one  form  or 
another  that  Christ  offered  immortality 
only  to  those  who  believed  in  him  and 
obtained  new  life  in  him,  and  that 
for  all  others  is  reserved  the  fate  of  an 
annihilation  which  is  as  much  due  to  the 
operation  of  natural  laws  as  is  the  an- 
nihilation of  the  lower  animals.  Of 
course,  this  new  form  of  doctrine  is  due 
in  part  to  the  horror  felt  for  the  old 
teaching  about  eternal  punishments,  in 
part  also  to  the  impression  made  on  the 
minds  of  students  of  the  Bible  by  a  few 
passages  here  and  there  which  seem  to 
point  to  the  final  extinction  of  all  evil 
spirits  in  spiritual  death.  But  Mr.  Bald- 
win Brown  rejects  the  doctrine  with  a 
wholesome  heartiness.  He  rejects  it 
partly  because  it  would  introduce  a  doc- 
trine of  caste  into  Christianity,  and  put 
the  broadest  possible  gulf  between  the 
elect  souls  with  eternal  life  in  them,  and 
the  souls  in  whom  no  such  seed  of  life 
had  been  planted.  "  In  place  of  a  great 
human  family  of  sorrow,  struggle,  and 
aspiration,  amidst  which,  as  the  brother 
of  the  poorest  and  the  saddest,  the  Sa- 
viour moved,  they  give  us  a  few  godlike, 
lofty  forms, —  or  say  that  they  give  us, 
men  complain  that  they  cannot  see  them, 
'  —  endowed  with  a  nature  that  cannot 
perish,  and  like  unto  the  angels,  moving 
about  as  the  Brahmins  of  creation, 
!  amidst  innumerable  creatures  who  look 
like  them,  speak  like  them,  love  like 
them,  but  are  perishing  pariahs  born 
from  the  dust.  To  me  this  is  simply  a 
horrible  picture  of  the  great  world  of 
men."  And  so,  no  doubt,  it  would  be  to 
Professor  Clifford.     Both  thinkers  alike. 


*  The  Doctrine  of  Annihilation  in  tbeLight  ofthe 
ospel  of  Love.      Bjr  James  Ba" " 
London :  Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 
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the  believer  in  annihilation  and  the  be- 
liever in  immortality,  would  have  nothing 
to  say  to  a  doctrine  which  divides  men 
into  castes  radically  distinguished  from 
each  other.  Only  while  one  of  these 
finds  his  principle  of  brotherhood  solely 
in  this  life,  and  ridicules  the  notion  of 
looking  for  it  to  an  unimaginable  life 
beyond,  Mr.  Baldwin  Brown  finds  it  in 
the  spiritual  life,  to  which  Christ  gives 
the  law,  and  of  which  Christ  presents  the 
type. 

We  think  the  issue  between  them,  as 
regards,  at  least,  the  view  of  immortality 
and  annihilation,  might  fairly  be  said  to 
turn  on  this, —  whether  or  not  Professor 
Clifford  is  right  or  wrong  in  saying  that 
"longing  for  deathlessness  means  simply 
shrinking  from  death."  If  it  does,  the 
brotherhood  of  man  is  a  brotherhood 
born  of  keen  but  temporary  sympathies, 
and  cemented  by  the  prospect  of  a  com- 
mon annihilation.  If  it  does  not,  the 
brotherhood  of  man  is  a  brotherhood  born 
of  the  common  glimpse  and  partici- 
pation of  something  which  is  infinitely 
beyond  us,  which  never  does  get  itself 
adequately  shadowed  forth  at  all  in  this 
life,  and  which  instead  of  dying  out  of  us, 
as  human  intensity  begins  to  fail  and  hu- 
man activity  to  dwindle,  only  becomes 
the  fuller  and  brighter,  because  it  does 
not  depend  on  us  at  all,  but  on  a  greater 
life  which  is  in  ours,  though  not  of  ours. 
According  to  Professor  Clifford,  it  is  the 
human  vitality  in  us,  and  that  only,  which 
protests  against  the  image  of  death.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Baldwin  Brown,  it  is  the 
divine  light,  often  waxing  as  that  vitality 
wanes,  which  renders  the  conception  of 
annihilation  not  only  frightful,  but  un- 
natural,—  and  the  more  unnatural,  the 
less  there  is  of  ourselves,  and  the  more 
there  is  of  that  which  is  not  ourselves,  to 
light  up  the  gloom  beyond.  Unques- 
tionably the  belief  in  immortality  should 
wane  with  waning  life  and  energy,  if  Pro- 
fessor Clifford's  view  were  true.  It  is 
nothing  but  the  shadow  of  our  own 
abundant  activities  and  affections,  and 
should  fade  as  those  activities  diminish 
and  those  affections  sober  down.  The 
very  opposite  seems  to  us  to  be  the  truth. 
The  life  of  youth  and  energy  is  the  light 
which  puts  out  the  stars.  "  If  light  can 
thus  deceive,"  said  Blanco  White, 
"wherefore  not  life?"  The  "longing 
for  deathlessness  "  is  so  far  from  being  a 
"shrinking  from  death,"  that  it  is  a 
growing  yearning  for  that  which  in  life 
we  have  never  really  possessed,  though 
we  have  tasted  it.     It  is  a  longing  which 


deepens  as  the  gladness  of  human  faculty 
fails,  which  survives  the  keenness  of  the 
sense  of  beauty,  the  purity  of  scientific 
enthusiasm,  the  intoxication  of  human 
power, —  for  it  is  a  longing  which  is  fixed 
upon  God,  and  which  is  fed  by  God. 
For  our  own  parts,  we  believe  that  the 
brotherhood  of  the  negative  scientific 
creed,  the  creed  whose  only  immortality 
springs  from  the  stream  of  consequences 
which  flow  from  your  actions, —  an  im- 
mortality which  seems  to  us  quite  as  ac- 
cessible to  the  wicked  as  to  tire  good, 
and  quite  as  likely  to  be  enjoyed  by  the 
one  as  by  the  other, —  in  short,  the 
brotherhood  in  energy  here  and  in  noth- 
ingness hereafter, —  is  a  sort  of  brother- 
hood which  will  not  make  brothers,  but 
will  rather  make  very  suspicious  and 
mutually  distrustful  allies.  The  brother- 
hood of  Christ,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
a  brotherhood  in  the  Head  of  which  we 
are  mere  members,  in  the  fire  of  love  of 
which  we  are  but  the  coldest  sparks,  in 
the  holiness  of  which  we  are  but  the  pen- 
itent worshippers, —  and  that  is  a  brother- 
hood which  cannot  easily  fail,  even  while 
the  heart  beats  high,  and  still  less  when 
the  pulses  begin  to  sink,  and  the  last 
frost  to  steal  upon  us. 


A  SEQUENCE  OF  ANALOGIES. 

I. 
Autumn  is  drear, 
The  trees  they  are  sere, 
And  she  that  is  dear 

Is  far  far  away  ; 
I  wander  in  night 
For  lack  of  her  sight, 
For  she  is  my  light 

And  she  is  my  day. 

The  year  it  is  dying, 
The  leaves  are  all  lying 
Where  sad  winds  go  sighing 

Through  forest  and  grove ; 
My  heart  it  is  failing 
Through  hope  unavailing, 
Through  weeping  and  wailing 

For  her  that  I  love. 

Rest !  Rest  and  peace  I 
Death  is  our  release, 
Our  haven  where  cease 

All  the  ills  of  our  clay. 
When  spirits  arc  freed 
From  this  earthly  weed, 
They  will  live  above 
With  those  they  love 

In  a  glorious  summer-time,  ever  and  aye. 
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n. 

The  flower  of  purest  whiteness, 

That  blooms  in  a  lonely  dell, 
Wastes  not  its  heavenly  brightness, 

Though  none  of  its  beauty  may  tell, 
A  spirit  its  life  has  tended, 

And  guarded  its  home  with  love, 
And  when  its  time  is  ended 

Shall  bear  it  to  bloom  above. 

The  songs  that  the  skylark  singeth 

When  no  one  is  nigh  to  hear 
Are  not  lost  as  she  heavenwards  wingeth, 

Though  heard  by  no  mortal  ear. 
The  Spirit  of  Music  has  stayed  them 

As  they  fled  on  the  wings  of  the  breeze, 
And  among  her  best  treasures  has  laid  them 

With  stream-songs  and  sighs  of  the  trees. 

E'en  so  the  love  that  unfailing 

Yet  finds  no  response  on  earth, 
Shall  not  die  all  unavailing 

Though  no  one  may  learn  its  worth. 
The  angels  themselves  shall  claim  it 

When  its  trial-time  here  is  past, 
And  Heaven,  where  nought  shall  shame  it, 

Shall  answer  its  hope  at  last. 


Brightest  dreams  may  be  forgotten 
And  fade  from  out  the  heart. 

Love  by  earthly  thoughts  engendered 
Soon  faints  when  lovers  part. 

Dearest  hopes  may  be  despaired  of, 
And  beauty  lose  her  art : 

These  are  earthborn,  and  must  fade 

In  Lethe  with  the  bliss  they  made. 

Hopes  that  are  in  Heaven  sealed 

There  shall  perish  never, 
Love  that  springs  from  souls'  divineness 

Floweth  on  forever. 
Purer  spirits  knit  by  loving 

Nought  on  earth  shall  sever. 
Till  together  as  they  roam 
They  reach  their  everlasting  home. 


Beings  drawn  to  one  another 

Join  by  Nature's  law  at  last. 
Lovers  earnest  to  each  other 
Meet  before  all  hope  is  past. 
Somehow  in  time  fitting 
Before  their  souls  are  flitting, 
Or  elsewhere  —  who  can  tell  ? 
Soon  after  the  passing-bell. 

Nought  is  lost  which  has  existence. 

Even  a  careless  thought  of  wrong; 
Though  its  work  be  in  the  distance 
Fruit  will  come,  for  laws  are  strong; 
Glorious  thoughts  seem  wasted. 
Longed-for  joys  untasted.  — 
'Tis  not  so.     Time  goes  on : 
Eternity's  not  done. 


'Tis  not  that  which  seems  most  cheerful 

To  our  feebly  groping  minds : 
Often  'tis  a  lot  more  tearful 
Which  the  skein  of  fate  unwinds : 
Often  'tis  a  kindness 
We  see  not  through  our  blindnesa»j 
So  are  we  wroth  at  pain 
And  notice  not  our  gain. 

Love  is  far  too  great  a  wonder. 

Is  it  pain  or  is  it  joy  ? 
Lovers  moan  when  they're  asunder  ; 
Are  their  sweets  without  alloy  ? 

Yet  'twill  bloom  in  season  : 

Want  of  trust  is  treason  : 

Somehow  in  time  fitting 

Before  our  souls  are  flitting. 

Or  after  —  who  can  tell 

What  is  beyond  that  passing-bell  ? 


When  May  is  blooming  fair,  love, 

And  sweet  birds  all  are  singing ; 
When  May  is  blooming  fair,  love, 

And  buds  are  all  outspringing, 
We'll  seek  some  quiet  bank  of  thyme 

Where  lights  and  shadows  play, 
And  think  upon  our  love's  first  prime 

Till  falling  of  the  day. 

When  summer  suns  are  bright,  dear. 

And  fields  with  gold  are  glowing  ; 
When  summer  suns  are  bright,  dear, 

And  gay  flowers  are  a-blowing. 
We'll  rest  beside  some  merry  stream 

In  a  deep  bowery  wood. 
And  muse  upon  the  tender  dream 

That  fills  our  souls  with  good. 

When  silent  winter  sleepeth. 

And  hoar-frost  sparkles  brightly ; 
When  the  year  dying  weepeth. 

And  snows  lie  gleaming  whitely. 
We'll  say,  "  'Tis  time  to  pass  away. 

For  death  in  love  is  sweet ; 
It  is  but  birth  to  brighter  day 

Which  we  should  gladly  greet  — 
To  find  beyond  that  opening  door    • 

Our  love  unchanged  forevermore." 

VI. 
The  light  of  evening  fadeth  fast, 

The  sun's  bright  ray  no  longer  glows  ; 
The  daily  toil  of  earth  is  past, 
And  weary  hearts  may  seek  repose  : 
May  no  sound  mar  their  sleep 
Who  only  thus  may  cease  to  weep. 

E'en  so  with  kindly  hand  may  death. 

When  age's  twilight  falleth  round  us. 
Our  eyelids  close,  and  still  our  breath. 
And  with  the  veil  of  sleep  surround  us, 
Until  the  dawn  shall  come 
And  wake  us  in  a  painless  home. 

C.  H.  H.  P, 
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THE  CREED  OF  THE   FUTURE. 

«'  I  don't  believe  in  either  God  or  Man. 
Conscious  Automata,  we  nothing  can, 
Save  as  our  atoms  feel  tyrannic  chance  ; 
All  is  heredity  and  circumstance. 
Conscience,  —  Freewill,  —  absurd  !     And  if  you 

ask 
How  on  these  terms  fulfil  life's  daily  task  ? 
What  motives  .''    And  what  conduct  ?  —  look 

at  me : 
One  more  respectable  you'll  scarcely  see. 
As  family-man,  friend,  citizen,  professor. 
Be  you,  or  public  judgment,  my  assessor." 

"  Good,  my  dear  sir  !  —  but  we  must  wait,  I 

doubt. 
To  notice  how  your  grandchildren  turn  out, 
Born  in  the  doctrine,  reared  upon  the  plan, 
Of  total  disbelief  in  God  and  Man. 
Let  this  experiment  be  fairly  made. 
Nor  Science  mourn,  by  her  high  priests  be- 

tray'd  ; 
Oh,  let  her  teach  them,  from  their  tenderest 

youth. 
The  Truth,  the  whole  Truth,  nothing  but  the 

Truth  — 
Material  Atoms,  and  Mechanic  Force  ; 
And  send  the  boys  and  girls  rejoicing  on  their 

course ! " 

Eraser's  Magazine. 


HORTUS   SICCUS. 

Gone,  with  their  laughter  and  their  silent  sor- 
row ; 
Gone,  with  their  weeping  and  their  summer 
smiles  ; 
Never  to  them  will  come  a  glad  to-morrow, 
Sweet  with  the  dreams  that  many  a  day  be- 
guiled. 

fGayness  or  sadness  in  their  voices  ringing. 
Making  one  love  them  for  the  sounds  they 
gave  ; 
:Sunlight   or  shadow   in  their   pathway  min- 
gling — 
All  is  now  swept  into  the  silent  grave. 

Nought  but  their  shadowy  memory  remaineth, 
Dim   and   uncertain   through   the  lapse  of 
years ; 
Nought   their   clear  image   in   the   mind   re- 
taineth, 
Saving  love's  chain  cemented  by  our  tears. 

Chain  that  is  forged  in  furnace  of  our  sorrows. 
Links  knit  together  by  long-cherished  hopes, 

•Infinite  strength  and  beauty  thus  it  borrows, 
Strength  and  endurance  with  which  nought 
can  cope. 

Through  the  soft  gleam  of  many-tinted  fan- 
cies. 
O'er    their    sweet    memory  such    light    is 
thrown. 
Sadness i^di  vine  and  tenderness  enhancing, 
Darkening  all  other  sunshine  by  its  own. 
Chambers'  Journal. 


ON     SEEING    A     PICTURE     CALLED     "A 
WINTER   GALE   IN   THE   CHANNEL." 


I  LOVE  this  ocean-picture's  pale  reserve  : 
No  tints  unnatural  of  purpling  grain, 
Azure  or  opal,  mar  the  rough,  grey  main. 

The  sweep,  the  swing,  the  long  froth-churning 
curve. 

The  shore-ward  working  and  confused  swerve 
Of    yellowing  water :    white   blooms   wear 

such  stain. 
All  dashed  and  muddied  with  the  April  rain. 

No  poor  ambition  did  the  painter  serve  ! 

Well  that  no  laboured  ship  or  sun-burst  broke 
The  strong  monotony  of  that  sky  and  surge  ; 

Leave,  only  leave,  the  line  of  stormy  smoke, 
The    sea-birds    dashed     upon    the    nearer 
verge,— 

Brave  in  its  truth,  this  ocean-piece  shall  be 

The  type  for  us  of  Homer's  harvestless  sea. 

IL 

Not  only  this  —  lesson  of  more  than  art ! 

Who  dares,  strong  in  simplicity,  despise 

The  evanescent  beauties  that  arise 
Before  his  gaze,  and  in  true  thought  apart. 
Look  on  straight  forward  to  life's  very  heart ; 

Wh6  dares,  by  gift  supernal  rendered  wise, 

Deefn  truth  more  beautiful  for  all  true  eyes 
Than  garish  things  made  merely  for  the  mart : 
Whether  he  paint,  or  write,  or  live  his  thought, 

To  that  which  he  produces  shall  be  lent 

An  immortality  of  ravishment. 
One  day  it  shall  be  own'd  divinely  wrought ; 
And  all  the  sternness  of  its  strength  shall  be 
Like  the  grave  beauty  of  this  pictured  sea. 
William  Derry  and  Raphoe. 

Lenton  Hall,  May  ip. 


DARKENED   SPRING. 


He  will  not  rise,  though  all  the  world's  awake 
No  bird  will  bring  him  warning  of  the  spring, 
Nor  warm  winds  stir  him  with  their  whis- 
pering, 
Nor  any  cry  his  folded  silence  break, 
Though  we,   who  welcomed  summer  for  his 
sake. 
Mar  spring's  soft  rapture  with  our  murmur- 
ing. 
How  can  we  turn  to  hear  the  glad  birds 
sing. 

How  joy  from  blossom  or  from  sunlight  take. 
While  he  sleeps  on  unheeding  and  at  rest  1 
Yet   God,  who  keeps  him  cradled,  knoweth 

best. 
Without  his  flower-sweet  face  the   spring  is 

vain. 
And  gives  our  little  one  to  us  again. 
Granting  a  tender  vision  to  our  sight, 
To  wander   through   the  dream-ways  of  the 
night. 
Sunday  Magazine.  CAROLINE  NoRTH. 
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From  The  Cornhi 
WILLIAM   BLAKE. 


There  is  a   too   common  impression 
even   among   those  who  wish   to  admire 
Blake's   powers   of   imagination  that-  he 
proceeded  in  his  work  without  the  prac- 
tical knowledge  and  training  which  even 
less-inspired  artists  are  supposed  to  pos- 
sess.    The  fruitless  question  as  to  wheth- 
er he  was  or  was  not  mad  has  been  thrust 
into   such   undeserved    prominence   that 
little    thought   has  been  bestowed   upon 
the  strong  element  of  common  sense  in 
his  nature,  and  the  fact  that  he  combined 
with  a  great  invention  remarkable  critical 
powers  has  not  been  widely  recognized. 
Blake,   in    his    lifetime,  was    always   spe- 
cially resentful  of  any  imputation  against 
his  fame  as  a  practical  workman,  or  his 
judgment  as  a  student  of  art.     In  one  of 
his   marginal  notes    to  Reynolds's  "  Dis- 
courses "  he  lays  down  the  rule  that  "  Ex- 
ecution  is   the   chariot   of  genius,"  and 
again  he  says  :  "  Invention  depends  alto- 
gether upon   execution    or   organization. 
As  that  is  right  or  wrong,  so  is  the  inven- 
tion perfect  or  imperfect.     Michael  An- 
gelo's  art  depends  on  Michael  Angelo's 
execution  altogether."     And  in  the  public 
address  which  Blake  intended  to  accom- 
pany the  engraving  of  "The  Canterbury 
Pilgrims,"  he  declares,  in   reply  to  those 
who  would  admit  the  excellence  of   his 
ideas  in  art,  but  deny  his   powers  of  ex- 
pression :  "I  am,  like  others,  just   equal 
in  invention  and  execution,  as  my  works 
show  ; "  and   further   he   adds,  "  A   man 
who  pretends  to  improve  fine  art  does  not 
know  what  fine  art  is.     Ye  English  en- 
gravers must  come  down  from  your  high 
flights  ;    ye    must   condescend    to   study 
Marc    Antonio    and    Albert    Diirer ;    ye 
must  begin  before  ye  attempt  to  finish  or 
improve,  and  when  you  have  begun  you 
will  know  better  than  to  think  of  improv- 
ing what  cannot  be  improved."     To  any 
student  of  Blake  there  is,  however,  need 
of  no  quotation  from  his  written  opinions 
to  establish    the   conclusion  that  he   la- 
boured with   a  constant   reference  to   the 
possibilities  and  the  means  of  expression. 
As   an   artist,  no   man's   vision  was  ever 
more  definite  in  its  form  :  and  if  there  is 
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Magazine.  one  special  gift  which  distinguishes  him 
clearly  from  other  and  lesser  men,  it  is 
his  power  of  finding  for  every  sublime 
thought  a  corresponding  and  precise  im- 
age in  the  language  of  art.  Of  this  gift, 
in  so  far  as  it  affected  his  invention,  more 
remains  to  be  said,  but  it  is  noticeable 
here  for  the  sternly  practical  direction 
given  by  it  to  all  his  thought  and  all  his 
work.  Blake  was  from  the  beginning  as 
close  a  student  of  the  technical  parts  of 
his  craft  as  of  its  imaginative  capabilities. 
He  was  a  keen  and  even  a  severe  critic 
of  excellence  in  workmanship,  a  diligent 
observer  of  all  forms  of  executive  mas- 
tery in  which  he  had  any  belief,  and  his 
fiercest  onslaughts  on  the  works  of  other 
painters,  ancient  or  modern,  are  com- 
monly grounded  upon  defects  of  expres- 
sional  power. 

There  is  good  cause  for  insisting  upon 
Blake's  powers  as  a  practical  artist,  and 
for  testing  his  work  by  the  severe  rules 
he  himself  laid  down.  In  the  first  place, 
this  is  the  only  test  by  which  a  painter 
can  be  finally  adjudged  worthy  of  endur- 
ing fame.  The  gift  of  vision  divorced 
from  adequate  means  of  expression  may 
perhaps  be  -proved  satisfactorily  to  the 
friends  of  a  poet  or  a  painter,  but  it  can 
have  but  small  significance  for  posterity. 
Those  who  have  never  known  the  man 
can  only  care  to  know  of  his  name  in  con- 
nection with  an  achievement  of  worth  in 
itself,  and  therefore  Blake's  place  among 
painters  or  among  poets  must  be  just 
what  his  work  now  proves  him  to  be. 
This  truth  seems  obvious  enough,  but 
there  nevertheless  remains  the  fact  that 
English  art,  if  not  English  poetry,  has 
repeatedly  suffered  by  its  neglect.  Men 
have  been  admitted  to  a  certain  reputa- 
tion in  their  craft  merely  from  the  ac- 
cepted belief  in  their  gifts,  without  suffi- 
cient practical  evidence  ;  and  in  English 
painting  especially,  there  has  been  a  most 
unfortunate  tendency  to  award  the  prize 
of  merit  for  all  other  qualities  than  those 
which  are  special  and  indispensable  to  a 
|)ainter.  It  would  be  very  unfortunate  if 
the  unhappy  rule  should  be  followed  in 
the  case  of  Blake,  and  the  misfortune 
would  be  the  greater,  seeing  that  he  pos- 
sessed in  a  high  degree  tlie  very  qualities 
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which    so   many   English   painters   have 
been  without. 

I  have  said  that  Blake  himself  was 
fully  alive  to  the  kind  of  skill  and  train- 
ing needed  for  a  painter,  and  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  consider  for  a  moment  the 
opinions  he  held  in  relation  to  this  sub- 
ject, in  order  that  we  may  see  how  far  he 
practically  satisfied  the  stringent  rules 
there  laid  down.  In  whatever  else  he 
may  lie  open  to  the  charge  of  obscurity, 
Blake  was  certainly  no  vague  theorist  in 
the  matter  of  art.  His  criticisms  are 
always  precise,  and  expressed  in  terms 
of  assurance.  They  are  never  the  views 
of  a  man  who  has  merely  reasoned  about 
art  as  a  philosophical  abstraction,  or  who 
has  stated  conclusions  without  reference 
to  positive  examples.  The  general  prin- 
ciples, when  they  appear,  are  borne  di- 
rectly from  the  contemplation  of  actual 
masterpieces,  and  when  there  is  found  an 
obvious  fallacy  in  expression,  it  is  for 
the  most  part  to  be  explained  from  the 
fact  that  the  painter  has  substituted  an 
image  for  an  argument.  He  has  made 
an  individual  truth,  intensely  perceived, 
do  duty  for  a  universal  law,  and  has 
transported  the  results  of  experience  and 
actual  study  into  the  language  of  criti- 
cism, without  taking  full  account  of  spe- 
cial and  modifying  circumstances.  This 
merit  and  defect  of  Blake's  philosophy  can 
nowhere  be  so  clearly  seen  as  in  his  mar- 
ginal notes  to  Reynolds's  "  Discourses." 
The  sum  of  Blake's  opposition  to  the 
opinions  of  Reynolds  may  be  stated  as  a 
protest  of  a  practical  artist  against  the 
vague  generalizations  of  a  philosopher. 
Putting  aside  the  vices  of  violent  phrase- 
ology, which  do  not  destroy,  although 
they  often  darken  the  commentator's 
counsel,  this  is  the  effect  of  his  criticism. 
If  Reynolds  had  written  in  the  same 
spirit  as  Blake  criticised,  if  he  had 
spoken  of  his  own  creed  and  practice  as 
an  artist,  and  not  of  a  kind  of  art  beyond 
his  experience,  the  "  Discourses  "  would 
have  been  considerably  limited  in  scope, 
but  perhaps  increased  in  value.  As  it 
was,  he  spoke  as  a  philosopher,  and  his 
critic  as  a  painter  ;  and  if  the  judge  of 
both  is  to  decide  with  candour,  it  must 
be  confessed  .that  the  amiable  generali- 


ties of  the  president  of  the  Academy  a.  e 
very  often  shattered  by  Blake's  simp»e 
record  of  practical  study.  Truth  is,  that 
in  dealing  with  such  men  as  Michael  An- 
gelo  and  Raphael,  Blake  touched  a  theme 
wherein  he  had  something  more  thaa 
admiration  to  offer.  He  had  not  ap- 
jproached  these  men  as  his  rival  has 
jdone,  only  for  distant  praise  and  rather 
j  solemn  worship.  He  had  been  a  student 
I  as  well  as  a  worshipper,  and  to  him  their 
I  art  was  an  object  of  imitation  as  well  as 
a  subject  of  praise.  Blake  not  only  con- 
I  fessed  their  grandeur  of  style,  but  had 
also  something  to  say  of  the  source  of 
the  beauty  that  Reynolds  was  content  to 
perceive  and  then  let  go.  The  latter 
carried  away  a  splendid  impression  of 
power,  but  Blake  bore  in  his  mind  the 
entire  image  of  their  art,  with  outline 
firmly  stamped,  and  individual  character 
clearly  recorded.  He  knew  that  these 
men  were  not  only  good  for  what  Rey- 
nolds had  allowed  them,  but  for  much 
more  besides  ;  that  they  were  not  only 
great  inventors  in  art,  but  great  execu- 
tants ;  and  that  they  possessed  subtlety 
and  refinement  in  workmanship,  as  well 
as  nobility  in  imagination.  Feeling 
these  truths  intensely,  the  bland  impar- 
tiality with  which  Reynolds  distributes 
prizes  for  different  qualities  among  the 
various  schools  is  altogether  intolerable 
to  Blake.  "  Why,"  he  exclaims  indig- 
nantly in  one  place,  "are  we  to  be  told 
that  masters  who  could  think  had  not  the 
judgment  to  perform  the  inferior  parts  of 
art  (as  Reynolds  artfully  calls  them) ; 
that  we  are  to  learn  to  think  from  great 
masters  and  to  perform  from  underlings 
—  to  learn  to  design  from  Raphael  and 
to  execute  from  Rubens  ?  "  And  when 
Reynolds  implies  that  Michael  Angelo 
was  without  "  the  lesser  elegancies  and 
graces  in  the  art,"  Blake  is  still  more  in- 
dignant. "  Can  any  man  be  such  a  fool," 
he  asks,  "  as  to  believe  that  Raphael 
and  Michael  Angelo  were  incapable  of 
the  mere  language  of  art,  and  that  such 
idiots  as  Rubens,  Correggio,  and  Titian 
knew  how  to  execute  what  they  could  not 
think  or  invent  ?  "  In  other  places  we 
find  that  Blake  is  equally  intolerant  of 
praise  given  for  imagination  in  art  with- 
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out  executive  power,  as  of  any  deprecia- 
tion of  the  executive  excellence  of  great 
inventors.  When  Reynolds  declares  it 
to  be  the  duty  of  the  painter,  "  instead  of 
amusing  mankind  with  the  minute  neat- 
ness of  his  imitations,"  to  improve  them 
by  the  grandeur  of  his  ideas,  Blake 
breaks  in  with  the  practical  criticism,  j 
"Without  minute  neatness  of  execution, 
the  sublime  cannot  exist  ;  grandeur  of 
ideas  is  founded  on  precision  of  ideas." 

If  then  these  often  fiercely-worded 
comments  are  accepted  as  the  protest 
of  a  practical  artist  vexed  by  amiable 
generalities,  their  meaning  will  appear 
more  consistent  and  their  violence 
more  accountable.  Art  and  imagina- 
tion were  things  of  such  reality  and 
certainty  to  Blake,  that  all  vapid  philoso- 
phy upon  them  seemed  to  him  idle  and 
mischievous.  The  whole  duty  of  a  paint- 
er, whether  in  invention  or  workmanship, 
was  a  matter  of  deeply  practical  moment 
to  him  ;  sublime  designs  had  an  exist- 
ence in  his  eyes  more  real  than  the  com- 
monest reality;  the  character  and  expres- 
sion of  ideal  figures  were  familiar  as  the 
faces  of  friends,  and  therefore  any  at- 
tempt to  transport  these  distinct  images 
into  abstract  propositions  was  what  he 
could  neither  pardon  nor  understand. 
But  the  notes  to  the  "  Discourses  "  are  not 
the  only  material  out  of  which  we  may 
construct  Blake's  artistic  creed.  The 
"Descriptive  Catalogue"  and  the  pub- 
lic address  already  referred  to  contain 
much  penetrating  criticism,  and  scattered 
through  the  few  letters  that  remain  to  us 
are  some  stray  sentences  on  art  which 
help  to  an  understanding  of  Blake's  posi- 
tion. The  whole  of  Blake's  faith  in  art 
depends  on  two  propositions  apparently 
contradictory.  By  the  first  article  of  his 
creed  he  clearly  separates  art  from  na- 
ture, and  by  the  second  he  gives  to  the 
images  of  art  a  perfect  and  precise  real- 
ity. But  the  antagonism  between  these 
propositions  does  not  go  very  deep.  To 
Blake  the  creatures  of  imagination  were 
often  nearer  than  the  people  of  the 
actual  world.  When  he  conceived  a  de- 
sign, it  was  in  completeness  ;  the  faces 
possessed  individuality,  the  forms  a  dis- 
tinct   outline,   and    the   scene  thus   im- 
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pressed  upon  his  vision  was  in  truth  the 
reality  from  which  he  copied.  Other 
artists  may  transport  the  figures  of 
actual  men  and  women  into  the  world  of 
art,  giving  at  each  step  the  necessary 
beauty  for  the  higher  life  of  the  imagina- 
tion ;  but  Blake  faithfully  copied  his 
inventions.  The  observation  and  imita- 
tion of  nature  was  with-  him  a  foregone 
and  unconscious  process,  and  when  nat- 
ural forms  reappeared  in  his  brain,  they 
were  already  endowed  with  the  added 
qualities  of  beauty.  A  less  intense  vision 
could  not  have  held  the  shadow  fixed  and 
stable,  but  Blake  dwelt  always  among 
his  own  inventions,  and  was  able  to  keep 
them  before  him  as  another  man  might 
keep  a  model  in  his  painting-room.  Re- 
membering this,  we  may  understand  the 
second  article  of  Blake's  creed,  in  which 
he  so  strongly  insists  upon  clearness  and 
decision  in  execution.  In  a  memorable 
passage  of  the  "  Descriptive  Catalogue  " 
he  says  :  "  The  great  and  golden  rule  of 
art,  as  well  as  of  life,  is  this  :  that  the 
more  distinct,  sharp,  and  wiry  the  bound- 
ing-line,  the  more  perfect  the  work  of  art ; 
and  the  less  keen  and  sharp,  the  greater 
is  the  evidence  of  weak  imitation,  pla- 
giarism, and  bungling.  Great  inventors 
in  all  ages  knew  this  ;  Protogenes  and 
Apelles  knew  each  other  by  this  line. 
Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo  and  Albert 
Diirer  are  known  by  this  and  this  alone. 
The  want  of  this  determinate  and  bound- 
ing form  evidences  the  idea  of  want  in 
the  artist's  mind,  and  the  pretence  of  the 
plagiary  in  all  its  branches."  And  side 
by  side  with  this  demand  for  precise  ex- 
pression must  be  remarked  Blake's  con- 
stant claim  for  minute  distinction  as  well 
as  for  force  of  character  in  ideal  art. 
"  Passion  and  expression,"  he  says  in 
one  place,  "is  beauty  itself;  the  face 
that  is  incapable  of  passion  and  expres- 
sion is  deformity  itself.  Let  it  be  paint- 
ed and  patched  and  praised  and  adver- 
tised forever,  it  will  only  be  admired  by 
fools."  These  opinions  of  Blake,  his  be- 
lief in  the  superiority  of  vision  over 
reality,  and  his  contention  that  the  ob- 
jects of  imagination  could  be  copied  with 
the  fidelity  and  the  minuteness  of  actual 
nature,  are   constantly    repeated    in   his 
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writings  with  the  strongest  emphasis  and 
the  deepest  conviction.  As  a  canon  of 
art-criticism,  Blake's  belief  suojgests  one 
remark  ;  it  is  fitted  to  judge  of  only  one, 
and  that  the  highest,  style  in  painting. 
His  study  here,  as  in  poetry,  was  never 
directed  to  anything  but  the  highest,  and 
his  criticism  as  well  as  his  practice  must 
be  tested  by  a  reference  to  the  noblest 
examples  of  human  invention.  And  this 
fact  that  his  taste  and  his  judgment  were 
concerned  only  with  the  sublime  forms 
of  art,  or  with  the  simplicity  which  is  at 
once  companion  and  complement  to 
what  is  sublime,  explains  in  great  part 
his  unconditional  condemnation  of  men 
outside  of  either  category.  His  criti- 
cism of  the  Venetians  and  of  Rubens  has 
just  this  value  and  no  more.  It  is  not 
an  appreciation  of  the  art  of  these  men 
on  its  merits,  but  a  bare  indication  that 
neither  Venetian  nor  Flemish  painters 
aspired  to  the  highest  kind  of  invention 
in  art,  or  the  noblest  and  most  severe 
style  in  execution. 

Having  set  forth  at  the  outset  Blake's 
belief  about  painting,  we  shall  be  in  a 
better  position  to  judge  of  his  own 
achievement.  Blake  had  no  double  iden- 
tity. The  truths  he  held  as  a  critic,  he 
also  sought  to  embody  in  practice :  they 
were  in  fact  the  direct  results  of  practice 
and  study,  and  for  this  reason  they  form 
the  fairest  as  well  as  the  highest  stand- 
ard by  which  to  judge  of  his  work.  But 
before  proceeding  to  a  consideration  of 
the  designs,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  see 
how  far  Blake  was  fitted  by  early  train- 
ing for  the  noble  artistic  duties  he  after- 
^yards  undertook.  For  the  facts  of  his 
life  all  later  students  are  of  course  deep- 
ly indebted  to  Mr.  Gilchrist,  but  for  the 
beginnings  of  the  artist's  career,  Mr. 
Gilchrist  himself  is  indebted  to  a  little 
book  called  "A  Father's  Memoirs  of  a 
Child,"  written  by  Mr.  Malkin,  and  pub- 
lished in  1806.  Blake  designed  and  en- 
graved a  very  beautiful  frontispiece  to 
the  volume,  and,  in  the  introduction,  the 
author  sets  down  some  account  of  the 
painter's  early  life,  gleaned  as  he  tells  us 
from  Blake's  own  lips.  In  very  many  re- 
spects the  circumstances  of  his  boyhood 
were  certainly  favourable  to  his  artistic 
education.  His  father  seems  to  have 
both  .recognized,  and,  by  every  means  in 
his  power,  encouraged  the  boy's  quickly 
pronounced  talent,  and  in  1767,  when  he 
was  just  ten  years  of  age,  William  Blake 
was  sent  to  a  drawing-school  in  the 
Strand,  kept  by  a  certain  Mr.  Pars.  This 
was  the   accepted  preparatory  school   of 


the  time,  and  the  fact  that  Pars  had  beea 
a  chaser,  and  the  son  of  a  chaser,  prob- 
ably so  far  influenced  his  teaching  as  to 
encourage  in  Blake  that  love  of  precision 
and  exactness  in  workmanship  which  is 
a  constant  quality  of  his  designs.  The 
intelligent  hosier,  whom  Malkin  not  un- 
justly terms  an  "indulgent  parent,"  was 
not  content  with  merely  supplying  his 
boy  with  the  rudiments  of  his  craft.  He 
purchased  for  him  several  casts  of  the 
masterpieces  of  antique  sculpture  for 
home-study,  and  supplied  him  with  money, 
with  which  Blake  made  for  himself 
a  collection  of  rare  prints.  The  boy 
from  the  earliest  years  was  wont  to  fre- 
quent the  art-salesrooms,  and  to  choose 
out  for  himself,  according  to  his  own 
taste,  the  engravings  of  Marc  Antonio 
and  Albert  Diirer,  and  such  prints  after 
Michael  Angelo  as  he  could  obtain. 
Many  men  have  been  driven  to  acquire 
in  late  life  the  technical  knowledge  of 
their  craft  ;  but  Blake  was  confronted 
with  the  practical  problems  of  art  almost 
before  his  invention  had  time  to  shape  it- 
self* He  got  into  close  contact  with  the 
great  works  of  style  at  once,  and  it  is 
probable  that  with  such  a  vigorous  im- 
agination as  he  possessed  nothing  could 
have  been  better  than  this  early  imita- 
tion of  Italian  art  and  antique  sculpture. 
"Servile  copying,"  as  he  himself  has 
said,  "is  the  great  merit  of  copying,"  and 
we  may  imagine  with  what  conscientious 
fidelity  he  drew  and  copied  the  plaster 
figures  in  Mr.  Pars's  school.  This  pre- 
liminary study  of  drawing  lasted  for  four 
years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  Blake 
entered  upon  the  study  of  another  im- 
portant branch  of  his  craft,  and  was  ap- 
prenticed to  the  engraver  Basire,  in  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields.  Mr.  Gilchrist  seems 
to  speak  with  some  regret  of  this  step  in 
the  artist's  progress,  as  if  the  study  of 
engraving  were  partly  degrading  to 
Blake's  high  genius,  and  as  if  his  dreams 
of  greatness  in  his  art  were  thus  at  the 
outset  checked  and  thwarted  by  untoward 
circumstances.  "  Thus  it  was  decided," 
he  says,  "  for  the  future  designer  that  he 
should  enter  the,  to  him,  enchanted  do- 
main of  art  by  a  back-door  as  it  were." 
There  is  more  than  a  doubt  whether 
Blake  himself  would  have  appreciated 
any  such  feeling  on  his  behalf,  or  whether 
the  regret  is  really  well  founded.  It  is 
necessary  to  repeat  that  Blake  was  at  no 
time  inclined  to  regard  art  as  a  sort  of 
fairy  palace  to  be  entered  by  way  of  the 
affections  ;  to  him  it  was  always  a  severe- 
ly practical  realm  requiring  practical  ef- 
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fort  and  knowledge  ;  and  from  the  splen- 
did use  which  he  made  of  engraving  in 
later  life,  it  is  very  evident  that  he  was 
far  from  holding  the  craft  of  inferior  dig- 
nity. 

Apprenticeship  with  Basire  having  end- 
ed, Blake  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Royal  Academy.  The 
young  artist  did  not  enter  the  newly- 
formed  school  without  a  full  understand- 
ing of  what  he  wanted  to  learn.  We  have 
an  anecdote  from  his  own  lips  proving 
that  the  taste  he  had  previously  formed 
for  himself  here  stood  him  in  good  stead, 
for  the  fashion  of  the  time  had  set  towards 
a  style  of  execution  that  was  altogether 
unfitted  for  Blake's  great  gifts  of  imag- 
inative invention.  "  I  was  once,"  he  tells 
us  in  his  notes  to  Reynolds,  "looking 
over  the  prints  from  Raffaelle  and  Mi- 
chael Angelo  in  the  library  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  Moser  (the  keeper  of  the 
Academy)  came  to  me  and  said  —  'You 
should  not  study  these  old  hard,  stiff, 
and  dry,  unfinished  works  of  art  ;  stay  a 
little  and  I  will  show  you  what  you 
should  study.'  He  then  went  and  took 
down  Le  Brun  and  Rubens'  galleries. 
How  did  I  secretly  rage  !  I  also  spoke 
my  mind  !  I  said  to  Moser, '  These  things 
that  you  call  finished  are  not  even  begun  : 
how  then  can  they  be  finished  .'*  The 
man  who  does  not  know  the  beginning 
cannot  know  the  end  of  art.'  "  Here  the 
critic  who  seeks  such  an  opportunity  may 
possibly  enter  a  reproof  against  Blake's 
confident  and  sometimes  arrogant  mode 
of  expressing  himself;  and  to  those  who 
feel  the  necessity  of  this  reproof,  the  op- 
portunity may  often  recur.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  Blake's  arrogance  is 
not  by  any  means  the  blustering  of  a 
man  uncertain  of  his  faith.  In  that 
strange  and  remarkable  poem  called  the 
"  Everlasting  Gospel,"  he  says,  "  Hu- 
mility is  only  doubt,"  and  of  this  kind  of 
humility  Blake  certainly  possessed  very 
little.  About  art  in  particular  he  held 
no  opinion  that  could  be  interpreted  as 
mere  conjecture.  For  right  or  wrong  he 
was  always  quite  clear  to  himself  as  to 
the  kind  of  excellence  he  wished  to 
praise  or  the  sort  of  fault  he  deemed  in- 
tolerable ;  and  for  us  who  have  to  con- 
sider Blake  chiefly  as  a  practising  artist, 
it  is  more  important  to  discover  whether 
his  judgment  was  in  itself  valuable  than 
to  dwell  overmuch  upon  a  want  of  suavity 
in  verbal  expression.  Mr.  Dante  Ros- 
setti,  one  of  Blake's  admirers,  who  has 
combined  in  the  highest  degree  sympa- 
thetic understanding  with  impartial  judg- 


ment, has  ranked  some  of  Blake's  com- 
ments on  painting  and  poetry  "among 
the  very  best  things  ever  said  on  either 
subject,"  and  it  would  be  difficult  for  any 
one  who  has  carefully  studied  this  side 
of  Blake's  genius  to  dispute  the  conclu- 
sion. But  in  his  studies  at  the  Academy 
Blake  was  employed  in  more  important 
labour  than  arguing  points  of  taste  with 
his  "  superiors."  There,  for  the  first 
time  in  a  systematic  way,  he  studied  from 
the  life.  I  say  in  a  systematic  way,  be- 
cause there  can  be  little  doubt  that  from 
the  first  Blake  copied  diligently  what- 
ever came  in  his  way.  In  his  notes  to 
Reynolds  we  are  told  that  "no  one  can 
ever  design  till  he  has  learned  the  lan- 
guage of  art  by  making  many  finished 
copies  both  of  nature  and  art,  and  of 
whatever  comes  in  his  way  from  earliest 
childhood."  But  in  the  academy  school 
he  had,  for  the  first  time,  an  opportunity 
of  studying  from  the  living  model,  and 
this  fact  therefore  deserves  to  be  noted 
as  of  importance  in  the  progress  of  his 
artistic  training. 

With  his  attendance  at  the  Academy, 
Blake's  education  in  the  narrower  sense 
of  the  term  is  to  be  considered  com- 
plete. Henceforth  he  is  left  to  the  di- 
rection of  his  own  genius,  with  such  in- 
fluences as  necessity  or  individual  study 
might  chance  to  bring.  Necessity,  be- 
cause Blake,  during  his  life,  was  com- 
pelled to  earn  his  livelihood  by  engraving 
from  the  works  of  others,  and  it  tnust 
have  been  that  contact  with  their  inferior 
style  exercised  a  certain  effect  upon  the 
artist,  an  effect  for  the  most  part  taking 
shape  in  violent  and  uncompromising 
revolt.  We  pass  now,  however,  from 
this  brief  record  of  his  technical  re- 
sources to  the  designs  that  gave  them 
exercise  ;  and  here  at  the  outset  we  must 
take  notice  of  the  comparatively  small 
extent  of  the  material  that  has  hitherto 
been  accessible  to  the  student.  It  has 
often  been  urged  by  way  of  complaint 
that  the  public  is  insensible  to  the  gran- 
deur and  the  charm  of  his  design,  but  as 
a  fact  the  public  has  had  very  little  op- 
portunity of  expressing  itself  upon  the 
matter,  either  for  good  or  evil.  It  would 
be  very  interesting  if  some  body  of  in- 
fluence,—  say  for  instance,  the  Burling- 
ton Fine  Arts  Club, —  were  to  do  for 
Blake  what  has  been  done  for  other  men 
of  genius,  and  what  Blake  could  not  at 
any  time  do  for  himself.  A  selection  of 
Blake's  works  carefully  made  would  es- 
tablish the  existence  in  Englisii  art  of 
unsuspected   gifts,  both   of    imagination 
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and  executive  power,  and  would  take  the 
artist  at  once  out  of  the  category  of 
petted  and  pampered  genius,  and  firmly 
establish  his  fame  as  a  great  workman  en- 
dowed with  superior  skill  as  well  as  divine 
ideas.  At  the  present  time  perhaps  the 
best-known  of  Blake's  works  are  the 
designs  to  the  Book  of.  Job,  and  the 
illustrations  to  Blair's  "  Grave."  In  the 
British  Museum  we  find  also  a  fine  col- 
lection of  the  printed  books,  the  en- 
gravings to  Dante,  and  a  few  isolated 
drawings  of  rare  merit.  But  two  vol- 
umes have  lately  come  to  light  which 
must  in  some  respects  take  rank  as  the 
most  important  existing  witness  to 
Blake's  extraordinary  powers  in  art.  Last 
year  an  advertisement  appeared  in  the 
AthcncEum  for  the  sale  of  a  copy  of 
Young's  "Night  Thoughts,"  with  illus- 
trations by  William  Blake.  The  an- 
nouncement was  not  prominently  made, 
and  attracted  at  the  time  little  attention, 
even  among  the  admirers  of  the  painter. 
The  book  was  in  Yorkshire,  and  was 
difficult  of  access,  and  for  a  little  while 
the  matter  dropped  almost  out  of  sight. 
Subsequently,  however,  the  owner 
brought  his  treasure  to  London,  and  for 
some  weeks  it  was  lodged  in  the  shop  of 
a  bookseller  in  Oxford  Street,  and  its  ex- 
istence, as  an  interesting  relic  of  Blake's 
manner  of  illustration,  was  duly  noted  in 
one  of  the  weekly  journals.  We  may 
add  that  the  work  is  still  in  London,  and 
its  contents  are  already  familiar  to  a  few 
lovers  of  Blake's  art. 

In  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  "  Life  " 
Mr.  Gilchrist  refers  to  the  illustrations  to 
Young's  poem,  but  only  to  the  engraved 
and  published  plates.  These  were  forty- 
three  in  number,  extending  only  to  the 
fourth  night  of  the  tedious  series,  and 
they  were  published  by  Edwards,  of  New 
Bond  Street,  in  1797.  But  neither  the 
biographer  nor  Mr.  William  Rossetti,  who 
compiled  the  catalogue  of  Blake's  works, 
appears  to  have  been  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  designs  to  which  we  now  draw 
attention.  In  place  of  the  incomplete 
series  of  forty-three  engravings,  somewhat 
cold  and  thin  in  effect,  we  have  now  five 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  original  designs, 
drawn  and  coloured  by  Blake's  own  hand. 
The  whole  poem  is  here  passed  under  the 
artist's  strange  process  of  interpretation  ; 
and  it  was  from  this  complete  work,  exe- 
cuted about  1794  for  Edwards,  that  the 
published  selection  was  afterwards  made. 
A  uniform  method  of  illustration  is  ob- 
served throughout  the  whole  poem.  In 
the  centre  of  a  large  sheet  of  drawing- 


paper,  16  1-2  inches  by  13,  the  text  of  a 
folio  edition  of  Young  is  inlaid,  and 
around  the  text  the  design  is  distributed 
according  to  the  fancy  and  judgment  of 
the  painter.  As  a  sample  of  Blake's 
genius  the  work  is  for  several  reasons  of 
unique  importance.  It  gives  expression 
to  his  gift  of  colour  as  well  as  to  his 
powers  of  design,  and  it  retains  the  purely 
decorative  quality  which  from  the  first 
had  always  had  a  fascination  for  the 
painter.  In  the  "  Songs  of  Innocence 
and  Experience"  the  text  and  the  illus- 
tration unite  for  a  single  effect  ;  both  are 
the  work  of  the  painter's  hand,  and  by 
many  a  skilful  and  delicate  touch  the  en- 
graved words  are  linked  with  the  flowers 
and  figures  that  surround  them,  until  they 
too  appear  a  growth  of  art,  and  not  merely 
an  intellectual  symbol.  The  process,  as 
it  was  followed  in  these  songs,  was  appro- 
priate only  in  dealing  with  small  spaces, 
and  where  the  imaginative  sense  of  the 
designs  could  be  made  subordinate  to 
their  decorative  character.  The  delicate 
elaboration  by  which  every  corner  of  the 
page  left  unoccupied  by  the  writing  is 
filled  at  once  with  curving  flame  that 
branches  inwards  from  the  margin,  or  by 
some  floating  form  of  angel  broken  away 
from  a  graceful  tree  that  shoots  up  by 
the  side  of  the  text,  and  whose  boughs 
are  still  populous  with  angel  forms,  would 
not  serve  and  would  not  be  possible  on  a 
larger  scale,  where  the  illustration  itself 
becomes  a  thing  of  independent  intellect- 
ual effort  working  in  obedience  to  its  own 
laws  of  design.  But  although  this  earlier 
and  richly  ornamental  system  was  not 
practicable  in  the  case  of  the  "Night 
Thoughts,"  Blake  still  managed  to  satisfy 
his  constant  desire  for  decorative  effect. 
The  text  is  not  linked  with  the  drawing, 
but  the  space  occupied  by  the  text  forms 
a  part  of  the  scheme  of  illustration.  In 
every  case  the  design  is  conceived  and 
conducted  in  relation  to  this  space,  and 
both  in  the  distribution  of  the  figures  and 
in  the  arrangement  of  colour  the  effect  of 
this  square  island  of  print  is  duly  con- 
sidered. Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Blake 
did  set  himself  really  to  illustrate  these 
two  folio  volumes,  and  the  way  in  which 
he  proceeded  was  to  make  each  page  a 
thing  of  beauty  in  itself.  Before  we  have 
time  to  consider  the  fitness  of  the  picture 
in  an  intellectual  sense,  we  are  forced  to 
acknowledge  the  harmonious  effect  of 
the  page.  And  judging  the  work  only 
from  this  point  of  view,  taking  it  merely 
as  an  attempt  to  render  the  leaves  of  a 
volume  lovely  with  varied  colour  and  in- 
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tricate  pattern,  there  is  another  distinc- 
tion to  be  noted  which  separates  the 
illustrations  from  the  earlier  efforts  of  the 
artist.  In  the  "  Songs  "  the  page  is  full ; 
the  hand  of  the  artist  has  travelled  all 
over  it,  enriching  every  corner  with  orna- 
ment, and  leaving  the  whole  surface  bril- 
liantly enamelled.  But  in  the  larger 
spaces  of  the  "  Night  Thoughts  "  a  differ- 
ent and  a  bolder  system  has  been  adopt- 
ed. A  great  part  of  the  page  is  very 
often  left  untouched,  and  clear  both  of 
colour  and  drawing.  With  the  perfect 
fearlessness  of  power,  the  artist  will  break 
across  the  vacant  space,  leaving  an  undu- 
lating or  broken  line  as  the  limit  of  his 
design,  and  balancing  the  illustration 
against  the  untouched  whiteness  with 
faultless  instinct  and  complete  success. 
In  this  gift  of  painting  upon  a  part  of 
the  space  at  his  disposal  in  such  a  way 
as  to  leave  the  impression  that  he  has 
painted  upon  the  whole,  this  work  of 
Blake's  shows  the  decorative  power  of 
Japanese  art.  There  is  the  same  refined 
and  sensitive  judgment  as  to  relation  of 
masses,  the  same  confident  taste  as  to 
the  required  strength  of  colour.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  give  by  description  any 
notion  of  this  particular  quality  in  the 
designs.  As  we  turn  over  leaf  after  leaf 
of  the  extraordinary  volumes,  new  pat- 
terns of  colour  and  fresh  inventions  of 
line  surprise  and  satisfy  our  sense  of 
decorative  beauty.  The  colouring  is 
often  no  more  than  a  dehcate  distribution 
of  even  1»ints,  but  even  in  the  least  fin- 
ished of  the  drawings  there  is  always  evi- 
dent the  artist's  desire  to  render  his  work 
admirable  in  the  first  and  most  simple 
sense.  Other  and  deeper  qualities  fol- 
low, but  this  one  condition  of  the  art  is 
seldom  disturbed  or  sacrificed  ;  and  if 
the  designs  themselves  were  not  worth 
comprehension,  or  were  not  comprehen- 
sible, the  book  would  still  remain  an 
achievement  of  wonder  in  the  realm  of 
decorative  art. 

In  considering  the  higher  significance 
of  the  work,  a  dominant  quality  of  Blake's 
imagination  at  once  asserts  itself.  Per- 
haps no  man  has  ever  combined  in  the 
same  degree  the  impulse  towards  abstract 
speculation  with  the  painter's  power  of 
giving  to  every  thought  its  precise  image. 
Blake  was  forever  translating  the  super- 
sensual  into  the  language  of  sense,  and 
this  he  (lid  at  all  limes  with  so  much  di- 
rectness and  simplicity  that  the  result  is 
left  dependent  upon  the  fitness  of  the 
subject  for  the  particular  means  of  inter- 
pretation.    Sometimes   the  perfect   faith 


of  the  painter  fails  to  communicate  itself 
to  the  spectator,  and  the  design  becomes 
partly  inadequate  by  reason  of  its  uncom- 
promising fidelity  and  the  serious  and 
evident  conviction  of  its  author.  But  al- 
though constant  companionship  with  sub- 
lime thought  may  sometimes  lead  the 
artist  into  themes  which  painting  cannot 
completely  interpret,  his  gift  of  certain 
and  precise  vision  always  secures  a  result 
artistic  in  itself.  Thus  we  find  in  some 
of  these  pictures  that  the  effect  is  more 
potent  before  we  learn  the  motive  that 
has  suggested  the  design  ;  and  some- 
times it  happens  that  when  the  poetical 
intention  is  taken  in  connection  with  its 
artistic  presentment,  the  very  simplicity 
of  the  work  begets  involuntarily  some'- 
thing  of  ludicrous  suggestion.  But  this 
same  quality  of  directness  in  vision  is 
also  the  source  of  the  profoundest  beauty 
over  which  art  has  control.  The  larger 
and  more  sublime  the  theme  the  more 
necessary  becomes  its  presence ;  for 
nothing  that  belongs  to  a  distant  and  ideal 
world  can  ever  make  itself  credible  to  us 
unless  the  form  of  its  appearance  is  dis- 
tinct and  clear.  All  that  is  most  myste- 
rious and  unfathomable  in  the  things  of 
beauty,  whether  it  be  some  divine  Greek 
marble  whose  untroubled  fairness  defeats 
all  terms  of  praise,  or  one  of  Michael  An- 
gelo's  figures  in  whom  the  ideals  of  energy 
and  sadness  strangely  conflict,  owns  this 
individual  shape  and  sharply  outlined 
form.  This  gift,  which  no  student  of 
Blake  can  have  missed,  seems  to  us  to 
render  him  before  all  things  a  painter.  In 
poetry  the  tendency  to  give  sensuous  form 
to  every  thought  is  sometimes  a  hindrance 
to  comprehension  ;  and  in  such  of  Blake's 
poems  as  strike  at  high  themes,  much  of 
the  confusion,  which  not  even  Mr.  Swin- 
burne would  deny,  springs  from  the  con- 
stant effort  of  the  author  to  deal  with  the 
intellectual  material  of  verse  in  the  spirit 
of  art  rather  than  of  literature.  The  sim- 
pler poems  of  Blake  are  not  affected  by 
this  difficulty;  there  the  artistic  element 
only  helps  the  presentment  of  a  theme  of 
no  intellectual  intricacy  ;  but  there  comes 
a  point  where  symbolism  cannot  keep  pace 
with  abstract  thought,  and  here  the  at- 
tempt to  thrust  ideas  into  sentient  shape 
leads  certainly  to  the  confusion  to  be  found 
in  the  "Prophetic  Books."  So  much 
is  said  not  in  order  to  suggest  that  Blake 
is  undeserving  of  high  consideration  as  a 
poet :  so  long  as  his  poems  exist,  that 
would  be  a  futile  and  blundering  attempt, 
easy  to  defeat  and  perilous  to  make  ;  but 
in    order  to   record    an  opinion  that  his 
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poetical  faculty  stops  far  short  of  the 
magnificent  scope  of  his  artistic  powers, 
and  that  the  very  gift  which  gave  him 
success  in  art  often  proved  misleading  in 
the  realm  of  verse. 

It  is  likely  that  no  book  could  have 
served  much  better  for  the  display  of 
Blake's  genius  than  Young's  "  Night 
Thoughts."  The  poet  says  so  much  and 
means  so  little  that  the  artist  is  left  with 
a  wide  range  of  selection,  and  without 
the  harassing  restrictions  that  a  coherent 
text  might  have  brought.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  with  what  facility  Blake 
transports  the  vague  metaphors  of  the 
poet  into  the  certain  dialect  of  art.  A 
less  independent  and  confident  genius 
would  have  taken  no  account  of  Young's 
audacious  personifications,  or  would  have 
rendered  their  image  in  art  absurd.  But 
Blake  both  obeys  the  text  and  rises 
above  it.  Sometimes  he  turns  the  artifice 
of  the  poem  into  grandeur  by  simple  ac- 
ceptance of  its  terms.  He  realizes  the 
scene  which  to  the  poet  had  only  been 
vaguely  shadowed,  and  gives  to  the  large 
words,  used  without  weight  in  the  verse, 
the  splendour  and  dignity  which  be- 
long to  them  by  right.  At  other  times 
he  escapes  altogether  from  the  text 
through  the  loophole  of  a  stray  simile. 
When  Young  introduces  the  comparison 
of  Eve  gazing  on  the  lake,  Blake  at  once 
presents  the  kneeling  and  nude  figure  of 
a  lovely  woman  looking  into  the  depths 
of  a  quiet  pool,  with  long  loosened  hair 
flowing  down  her  back,  and  hands 
brought  together  in  a  gesture  of  soft  and 
rapt  surprise  ;  and  when  the  poet,  inno- 
cent of  any  terrible  suggestion,  speaks 
of  "clustered  woes,"  the  painter  seizes 
the  words  as  the  text  of  one  of  his  grand- 
est inventions.  He  actually  presents  the 
image  of  woes  in  human  form.  Through 
the  darkened  air  float  strange  islands, 
composed  of  men  and  women,  locked 
together  in  an  agony  of  despair.  This 
is  a  good  instance  of  the  way  in  which 
Blake  accepts  the  facts  stated  in  the  text 
without  sacrifice  of  grand  imaginative 
effect.  In  the  tangled  mass  of  human 
beings,  writhing  in  every  attitude  of  pain 
and  yet  compactly  bound  together,  we  get 
the  physical  image  of  "clustering  woes." 
The  idea  is  presented  in  its  simplest  and 
yet  most  potent  form,  and  in  that  strange 
way  known  only  to  great  genius  the 
deeper  poetic  truth  is  thus  enclosed  in 
the  commoner  reality  of  physical  fact. 
This  union  of  physical  truth  and  pro- 
found poetic  meaning  has  been  the  mark 
of   great  art  of  all  times.     It  is  the  sign 


whereby  we  know  that  the  strength  of  the 
craftsman  is  working  in  harmony  with 
the  vision  of  the  poet,  for  in  the  highest 
product  as  much  scope  is  given  to  the 
one  quality  as  to  the  other,  and  when  we 
meet  with  efforts  to  express  sentiment 
and  passion  without  including  this  nat- 
ural truth,  then  we  may  be  assured  that 
the  art  is  either  immature  or  in  decay. 

There  are  instances  in  these  volumes 
where  absolute  fidelity  to  the  poet's  de- 
scription leads  the  artist  to  very  beauti- 
ful results.  In  one  passage  Young,  who 
was  never  at  all  afraid  of  elaborate  met- 
aphors, presents  Thought  as  a  murderer 
led  through  the  desert  of  the  past,  and 
there  meeting  with  the  ghosts  of  depart- 
ed joys.  It  is  very  probable  that  the 
gifted  author  never  gave  himself  the 
trouble  to  realize  with  any  clearness  the 
image  he  had  coined,  but  in  Blake's 
mind,  where  the  artistic  sense  was  al- 
ways supreme,  every  image  at  once  struck 
itself  into  outline,  and  took  a  form  as  cer- 
tain as  the  commonest  reality.  In  the 
illustration  he  has  set  to  the  verse  the 
thought  loses  its  fantastic  extravagance, 
and  becomes  a  grave  and  solemn  vision. 
The  painter's  strength  and  sureness  of 
sight  have  forced  the  loose  sense  into 
grand  design,  and  yet  no  part  of  the  met- 
aphor is  sacrificed  or  omitted.  The 
picture  becomes  in  the  largest  sense  rep- 
resentative of  murder  and  remorse.  In 
the  midst  of  a  barren  landscape  of  desert 
hills  outlined  against  the  dull  sky  lies 
the  murdered  body,  and  by  its  side  is  the 
murderer.  He  stands,  the  right  hand 
still  grasping  the  knife,  with  head  turned 
away,  and  remorseful  face  thrown  up 
despairingly  into  the  night  ;  and  there 
above  him,  and  meeting  his  gaze,  are  the 
wailing  and  pitiful  ghosts  of  past  hopes 
and  joys,  little  weeping  figures  circled  ia 
the  sky.  Both  the  principal  figures  are 
nude,  and  that  of  the  murderer  is  drawn 
with  fine  choice  of  attitude  and  forcible 
expression.  And  here  again  we  must 
remark  how  perfectly  the  illustration  ful- 
fils its  first  purpose  of  decorating  the 
page  upon  which  it  is  set  ;  how  the  flesh- 
tints  against  the  deep-toned  hills,  and 
the  faintly-hued  robes  of  the  little  figures 
who  inhabit  the  night,  make  up  a  perfect 
harmony  of  colour,  and  how  moreover 
the  lines  and  masses  of  the  composition 
are  so  disposed  as  to  keep  the  whole 
space  balanced. 

But  Blake  does  not  draw  his  inspira-- 
tion  only  from  words  or  passages  that 
suggest  terror.  Some  of  the  most  im- 
pressive designs  in  these    volumes    are 
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also  the  sweetest.  He  could  touch  things 
of  innocence  without  losing  strength, 
and  could  give  the  full  impression  of 
gladness  and  delight  without  loss  of  se- 
verity in  style.  One  of  the  most  perfect 
of  these  illustrations  represents  Christ  as 
the  father  of  all  children,  sitting  en- 
throned in  the  sky.  On  every  side  the 
golden  heavens  are  peopled  with  childish 
forms,  flying  with  glad  faces  towards  the 
form  of  Christ.  Already  one  little  nude 
boy  has  reached  the  bosom  of  Jesus,  and 
others  circle  close  around,  borne  in,  as  it 
were,  on  the  radiating  lines  of  light  that 
spring  from  the  central  figure.  It  is  a 
vision  of  all  the  world  become  as  little 
children  and  making  their  way  to  heaven. 
The  glad,  untroubled  faces,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  happiness  too  easily  begotten 
to  be  over-intense,  are  lit  with  a  light  of 
freer  and  more  innocent  worship  than 
any  painter  has  imaged  in  religious  art. 
And  it  may  be  remarked  in  this  picture, 
as  in  many  others,  with  what  perfect  real- 
ity Blake  renders  the  truth  of  flying 
forms.  These  little  figures,  the  boys 
nude  and  the  girls  demurely  draped  in 
close-fitting  garments,  have  not  even 
wings  to  assist  the  impression  of  aerial 
support,  and  yet  their  presence  in  the  air 
is  perfectly  credible  to  us  ;  their  confident 
flight  through  the  sky  suggests  no  doubt 
or  question  as  to  its  means.  This  power 
of  dealing  with  supernatural  effects  in  a 
natural  way  is  a  part  of  Blake's  strong 
imaginative  gift.  He  did  not  merely 
think  of  boys  and  girls  flying  through  the 
sky  :  he  saw  them  ;  and  to  his  intense 
vision,  always  gazing  familiarly  on  what 
to  other  men  is  distant  or  uncertain,  the 
attitude  of  flying  was  as  natural  as  any 
other.  Thus  we  find  in  all  cases,  that  his 
floating  or  flying  figures,  whether  winged 
or  wingless,  have  an  extraordinary  im- 
pression of  physical  reality  as  well  as 
ideal  beauty.  With  that  strong  impulse 
towards  purely  natural  truth  which  con- 
trols all  his  inventions,  he  reconciles  us 
at  once  to  the  merely  practical  difificulties 
of  the  theme,  and  leaves  us  in  quiet  pos- 
session of  all  its  higher  meaning,  un- 
troubled by  the  doubts  that  a  less  gifted 
workman  would  arouse.  And  this  same 
familiarity  of  Blake  with  the  circum- 
stances of  an  ideal  world  tells  with  equal 
effect  in  his  treatment  of  nude  form. 
Other  painters  may  be,  and  surely  have 
been,  more  correct  in  the  drawing  of  the 
figure,  but  no  painter  has  ever  given  in  a 
higher  degree  the  perfecL  unconscious 
freedom  that  Blake  gives  to  his  nude 
figures.     This  impression,  altogether  in- 


valuable in  imaginative  art,  cannot  be 
gained  by  any  amount  of  copying  from 
the  model :  it  springs  only  from  the 
painter's  power  of  vividly  realizing  an 
existing  world  of  nude  figures.  That  is 
the  only  way  in  which  the  figures  of  art 
can  be  made  to  look  as  if  their  nakedness 
viras  natural  to  them.  The  nude  female 
forms  to  be  found  in  these  illustrations 
to  Young  are  often  of  surprising  beauty. 
We  have  already  referred  to  the  figure  of 
Eve  bending  over  the  water  of  the  lake, 
and  those  who  know  the  published  en- 
gravings will  remember  the  symbolic 
representation  of  Sense  running  wild 
with  the  dark  pall  of  death  spread  above 
her.  But  the  coloured  drawing  of  this 
subject  very  far  surpasses  the  engraving. 
It  is  difiicult  to  imagine  anything  more 
beautiful  than  the  wild  freedom  of  this 
youthful  woman  with  long  yellow  hair 
blown  about  her  shoulders,  racing  heed- 
lessly over  the  green  hills  while  above 
the  pall  of  death  is  fast  descending.  An- 
other instance  of  graceful  management 
of  nude  form,  and  an  example  of  the 
artist's  method  of  illustration,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  drawing  which  accompanies 
the  following  lines.  The  poet  is  speaking 
of  Heaven,  and  he  says  — 

Song,    Beauty,   Youth,  Love,  Virtue,  Joy,  — 

this  group 
Of  bright  ideas,  flowers  of  Paradise 
As  yet  imperfect,  in  one  blaze  we  bind, 
Kneel  and  present  it  to  the  skies  as  all 
We  guess  of  Heaven. 

Here  Blake  has  literally  followed  the 
poet's  image.  Against  a  sky  of  intense 
blue  the  scroll  of  flame  is  set,  and  within 
the  flame  the  floating  figures  of  the  heav- 
enly virtues  which  a  kneeling  figure  pre- 
sents to  the  skies.  The  forms  of  Song, 
Beauty,  and  Youth,  and  the  rest  each 
with  some  appropriate  emblem,  are  ex- 
quisitely disposed  in  the  space  of  flame, 
and  they  have  that  peculiar  quality  of 
freedom  in  their  nakedness  that  Blake 
always  knew  how  to  gain.  Another  illus- 
tration presents  a  symbolic  figure  of  the 
soul  mounting  to  heaven.  With  folded 
arms  the  naked  man  ascends,  a  sky  of 
blue  towards  the  yellow  light  that  streams 
downward  from  the  opening  clouds  above 
him.  The  attitude  is  severely  graceful, 
and  it  is,  moreover,  directly  suggestive  of 
the  idea  of  upward  movement.  Still 
keeping  to  examples  of  nude  form,  we 
come  upon  a  design  showing  with  what 
perfect  independence  Blake  sometimes 
saw  fit  to  treat  the  text  of  his  author. 
Young  enlarging  upon  the  qualities  of 
friendship  thus  enquires  :  — 
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Know'st  thou,   Lorenzo,  what  a  friend  con- 
tains ?  ! 

As    bees  mixed   nectar   draw  from  fragrant 
flowers,  I 

So  men  from  Friendship,  Wisdom  and  De-  | 
light,  I 

Twins  ty'd  by  nature,  if  they  part  they  die. 

Blake  in  this  design  realizes,  not  friend-, 
ship,  but  the  two  qualities  which,  accord- 1 
ing  to  the  poet,  friendship  yiekls.     Wis- 1 
dom,  a  learned  shepherd  with  crook  and 
book-,  advances  inclose  company  with  the 
more   youthful   figure  of   Delight,  whose 
more  alert  look  and  younger  face  is  skil- 
fully contrasted    with    the   sober  counte- 1 
nance  of    his  companion.     In  the    back- 1 
ground  is   Blake's  favourite  symbol  of  a 
peaceful  and  happy  life  —  ranks  of  sheep  , 
with    bent    heads    quietly   cropping    the  | 
short  grass.     The  figures  in  this  design,  I 
both    nude,  are  of  statuesque  grace  and  ' 
dignity.     They  bear  themselves  as  men  I 
long  used  to  the  ways  of  the  ideal  world  ; 
they    inhabit,    and      their     unconscious ' 
beauty  brings  to  the  spectator  a  convic- 
tion of  such  a  world's  existence. 

A  noticeable  feature  of  these  illustra- ' 
lions,  and  the  last  to  which  we  shall  call 
attention,  is  the  artist's  consistent  treat- 
ment  of    the    physical    image  of    Death. 
Neither    here,    nor   indeed    anywhere    in  ! 
Blake's   art,  is   there  found  any  faltering  j 
or   doubt  as   to    the  individual   qualities  I 
with  which  these  abstract  creations  are  to  | 
be  endowed.     The  great  form  that  does  1 
duty  for  Death  has  not  been  created  outi 
of  a  series  of  tentative  efforts.     There  is  | 
no  trace  of  experiment  in  the  result.     It  | 
has    the   perfect    precision    and   distinct  j 
character  of  a  portrait,  a  reality  as  of   a! 
form  absolutely  seen  by  the  painter,  if  by  j 
no  one  else.     But  side  by  side  with  this  j 
impression  of  strong  portraiture,  there  is  \ 
a   sense  of  a  supernatural    and    terrible  i 
presence.     Blake  has  not  permitted    the  \ 
exactness  of  the   representation  to  take  j 
from  the  awful  character  of   the  subject. 
The  vision  is  confident,  but  it  is  like  the 
vision  of  sleep,  which  brings  things  near 
to  us  without    rendering   them  familiar. 
Thus  about  these  images  of  Death  that 
arc  frequent  throughout  the  series,  even  I 
where  the    action  is  most  energetic  and  | 
most  relentless,  we    feel    that   it  is    fatal 
rather  than  malicious,  and  that  Death  him- ' 
self  is  like  a  blind  actor  in  a  drama  without  ' 
purpose.     The  ancient  face  with  closed  ; 
eyes  and  mouth  buried   in  the  long  white 
hair  that  appears  in   the  front  of  the  first  ' 
volume  is  typical  of  the  character  given  to 
Death  in  these  designs.     We  may  note 
too  the  labour  he   performs  as,  with  one 


colossal  hand,  he  sweeps  an  innocent 
family  beneath  his  shadow,  while  upon 
the  other,  calmly  outstretched  upon  the 
great  knees  and  unconscious  of  its  use,  a 
naked  and  enfranchised  soul  is  gazing  up 
to  the  angels  imaged  in  the  sky,  her 
loosened  hair  already  caught  by  the 
winds  of  heaven. 

In  treating  of  a  series  of  upwards  of 
five  hundred  designs,  it  is  impossible,  by 
a  few  examples,  to  give  any  idea  of  the 
endless  fertility  of  the  painter's  inven- 
tion. In  this  respect  alone  these  volumes 
form  a  most  remarkable  witness  to 
Blake's  powers.  No  other  work  is  of  the 
same  extent  ;  and  as  this  was  executed 
when  the  painter  was  of  a  ripe  age  and 
still  young,  we  may  suppose  that  no  other 
work  received  a  larger  share  of  energy 
and  patient  labour.  Certainly  it  seems, 
as  we  turn  over  the  richly  adorned  leaves, 
that  at  no  time  could  Blake  have  been 
more  aptly  disposed  for  setting  his 
thoughts  in  design.  On  the  side  of  exe- 
cution, though  very  much  is  beautiful, 
there  are  faults  that  further  experience 
availed  to  correct  ;  and  for  perfection  in 
this  respect,  so  far  at  least  as  drawing  is 
concerned,  the  illustrations  to  Job,  put 
forward  many  years  later,  must  always 
hold  the  the  highest  place.  But  these 
marvellous  drawings  for  the  "  Night 
Thoughts  "have  a  special  interest,  as  in 
some  sense  the  storehouse  from  which 
future  inventions  were  to  be  drawn.  At 
this  time  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
the  artist's  brain  was  ready  to  create, 
and  so  it  happens  that  we  find  here  the 
first  germs  of  ideas  employed  after- 
wards in  other  works.  The  designs  for 
Blair's  "  Grave  "  borrow  largely  from  this 
source  ;  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
ideas  in  the  plates  to  Job,  the  rank  of 
angels  singing  together  with  crossed 
hands  and  ordered  wings,  is  to  be  found 
partly  expressed  in  the  second  volume  of 
Young. 

In  this  review  of  his  work  Blake  has 
been  spoken  of  only  as  an  artist.  It 
would  have  been  easy  to  have  discussed 
at  equal  length  his  qualities  as  a  poet,  and 
to  have  found  not  less  of  beauty  in  his 
work  in  verse.  But  in  the  first  place 
both  praise  and  criticism  of  Blake's 
poetry  have  been  amply  anticipated. 
Mr.  Swinburne's  examination  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  "  Prophetic  Books  "  re- 
mains a  performance  of  extraordinary 
power  which  no  after  efforts  could  readily 
rival  ;  and  quite  recently  Mr.  William 
Rossetti  has  done  for  the  more  easily  in- 
telligible of  Blake's  poems  all  that  needs  to 
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be  done  in  order  to  render  them  acceptable 
to  the  public.  And  if  this  were  not  so, 
it  would  still  remain  in  our  judgment  true 
that  Blake's  art  is  the  greater  of  his 
achievements,  and  the  one  most  power- 
fully claiming  recognition.  His  poetry 
takes  its  place  with  equal  and  greater 
English  verse  ;  but  in  certain  qualities  of 
his  art,  the  qualities  that  our  painters 
have  most  often  needed,  and  most  often 
missed,  Blake  as  an  Englishman  stands 
almost  alone.  We  have  striven  to  make 
it  understood  that  Blake  was  no  mere  vis- 
ionary speaking  a  language  strange  to 
painting.  Where  he  was  greatest  he  was 
most  in  sympathy  with  the  greatest  art  of 
earlier  times,  and  his  gifts  of  design  and 
his  powers  of  expression  in  drawing  are 
certainly  not  less  remarkable  than  the 
qualities  of  his  imagination.  We  tried  to 
show  in  the  beginning  of  our  notice  of 
Blake  how  severe  and  technically  search- 
ing was  the  standard  by  which  he  judged 
of  the  works  of  other  men,  and  no  higher 
praise  can  be  given  in  parting  than  by 
saying  that  he  better  than  others  is  able 
to  bear  the  severity  of  his  own  test.  It 
is  chiefly  due  to  English  art  that  these 
great  qualities  should  be  fully  recognized. 
To  Blake  himself  it  now  matters  nothing, 
nor  would  it  at  any  time  have  mattered 
very  greatly.  He  suffered  from  want  of 
fame,  but  he  was  not  rendered  miserable. 
He  had  throughout  his  life  the  praise  of 
men  whose  praise  was  best  worth  having 
at  the  time,  and  towards  the  close  of  his 
career  he  said  himself  about  this  very 
subject  of  fame,  "  I  wish  to  do  nothing 
for  profit:  I  want  nothing:  I  am  quite 
happy."  J.  C.  C. 
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miss  angel, 
chapter  xxix. 
sorrow's  keenest  wind. 

One  by  one,  the  spectators  of  this 
strange  little  tragedy  took  their  leave  as 
spectators  do.  The  play  being  over,  they 
returned  to  their  own  interests.  All  that 
evening  Angel  and  her  father  sat  by  the 
fire  in  the  studio  silent,  but  not  unmind- 
ful of  each  other's  presence.  Little  Rosa 
was  quietly  playing  in  a  corner  alone. 
Angel  held  her  father's  horned  old  hand 
in  her  soft  fingers. 

They  had  had  a  long  talk  together  ;  she 
had  been  quite  open  to  him  and  without 
disguise. 


Those  well-meant  deceits,  those  agoniz- 
ing suppressions  by  which  people  try  to 
save  others  from  pain  —  are  they  worth 
the  grief  they  occasion  .'*  Very  often  the 
sense  of  confidence  and  security  far  out- 
balances any  pain  of  frankness  and  even 
of  condemnation  expressed. 

A  father  does  not  utterly  resent  any 
misfortune,  however  greatly  to  be  de- 
plored, by  which  his  daughter  is  doomed 
to  remain  at  his  side.  John  Joseph  held 
the  pretty  hand  with  its  pointed  fingers 
and  looked  at  it  with  fatherly  eyes. 

"This  is  a  painter's  hand,"  he  said, 
with  a  kind  little  caressing  tap.  "  Where 
is  thy  cameo  ring.  Angel,  that  the  lady 
ambassadress  gave  thee  ?" 

"  How  can  I  tell  you  where  it  is  ? " 
said  Angel,  with  a  sudden  burst  of  feel- 
ing. "  De  Horn  took  it  away ;  he  did 
not  give  it  back  to  me.  How  can  I  tell 
you  where  he  is  ?  How  shall  I  ever  know 
where  he  is  again?"  Her  voice  rang 
sadly  shrill  as  she  spoke. 

The  old  man  knew  not  what  to  say  to 
comfort  her  ;  he  could  only  mutely  caress 
the  poor  little  trembling  hand. 

Angelica  felt  that  the  truth  had  now 
been  owned.  Now  there  was  no  longer 
anything  to  conceal,  and  any  truth  faith- 
fully faced  is  strength  in  itself. 

She  told  herself,  and  she  told  the  old 
man  simply,  that  her  life  was  spoiled, 
that  she  could  not  feel  that  vows  spoken 
with  all  sincerity  and  seriousness  were 
broken  because  circumstances  had 
changed 
could  be  no  change. 

"  If  I  had  not  been  sincere  in  my  feel- 
ing for  that  man,  what  excuse  should  I 
have  had,  father?"  said  she.  "It  came 
to  me  suddenly  ;  but  it  was  no  imagina- 
tion. While  he  lives  I  shall  ever  feel 
bound  to  him.  What  excuse  had  I  but 
my  sincerity  ?" 

So  she  spoke,  but  nevertheless  Angel 
fell  into  a  strange  indescribable  state  of 
morbid  despair.  Her  nobler  nature  was 
no  longer  called  upon  to  act;  her  com- 
monplace, every-day  self  failed  to  endure 
the  daily  pricks  and  the  stings  of  pity,  of 
officious  sympathy  and  half-concealed 
curiosity  ;  she  knew  not  how  to  bear  it 
all. 

If  she  had  not  prayed  with  all  her  heart 
for  direction,  she  once  said  to  herself, 
she  could  have  better  borne  to  be  dis- 
graced, to  be  ashamed  of  her  actions,  to 
be  branded^  so  it  seemed  to  her,  for  life. 

And  yet  she  had  only  prayed  to  be 
helped  to  do  right.  She  had  not  asked  to 
be  spared  suffering. 


She  regretted  it  all,  but  there 
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Her  prayer  had  not  been  so  fruitless  as 
she  imagined.  That  for  which  they  all 
blamed  and  pitied  her,  for  which  she 
blamed  herself,  reflecting  the  minds  of 
those  she  trusted,  was  not  perhaps  all  in 
her  conduct  which  most  deserved  con- 
demnation. 

Her  whole  nature  seemed  changed. 
She  who  had  once  courted  attention  now 
shrunk  from  notice  with  sensitive  terror. 

In  after  days  she  used  to  look  back 
with  strange  pity  and  wonder  at  these  sad 
and  miserable  times  ;  but,  seen  by  the 
light  of  a  brighter  future,  these  old  days 
looked  different,  nor  could  she  ever  quite 
remember  their  full  depth  of  bitter  dull- 
ness. Even  to  remember  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible, to  put  oneself  back  is  sometimes  a 
feat  almost  as  difficult  as  to  put  oneself 
forward.  Some  one  once  showed  me  a 
drawing  of  Mendelssohn's.  He  had 
sketched  his  friend's  house  in  loving  re- 
membrance of  the  hours  he  had  spent 
there.  "  It  is  wonderfully  accurate,"  said 
the  lady  who  had  preserved  the  picture  ; 
"but  one  window  is  misplaced,  it  is 
strange  that,  remembering  it  all  so  ex- 
actly, he  should  have  been  mistaken  on 
this  point." 

The  windows  of  the  past  have  a  curious 
way  of  shifting.  We  look  back  at  the 
stone  walls  which  have  enclosed  our  lives, 
and  they  seem  one  day  to  open.  Perhaps 
after-lights  break  through  and  make  a 
way.  Perhaps  the  angels  break  in,  as  in 
that  picture  of  Tintoretto's  where  the 
heavenly  company  bursts  triumphant 
through  the  massive  walls  and  becomes 
suddenly  revealed  to  the  astounded  Mary. 
The  angels  of  the  past  do  sometimes 
reveal  themselves. 

Although  Angelica  shrunk  from  any 
allusion  to  her  troubles,  old  Kauffmann 
scarcely  spoke  on  any  other  subject.  He 
would  return  to  it  again  and  again,  en- 
treat her  with  tears  and  snuff  to  dissolve 
her  marriage. 

Then  her  agitation  grew  excessive. 
"  No,  no,"  she  would  say,  "  she  had  no 
power  to  break  such  a  tie." 

"  But  the  marriage  is  no  marriage," 
old  Kauffmann  would  cry,  exasperated, 
and  appealing  to  Mr.  Reynolds,  their 
constant  friend.  "  Some  one  reads  a 
service,  there  are  no  bans,  no  witnesses. 
The  man  had  been  married  before.  I, 
her  father,  am  not  consulted  —  the  man 
disappears." 

"  There  luas  a  license,"  said  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds, slowly.  "  I  have  taken  counsel's 
opinion.     The    previous  marriage   could 


not  be  proved.  With  you  Catholics,  the 
law  is  strict  ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that 
by  an  appeal  to  Rome " 

"  I  entreat  you,  dear  father,  dear  Mr. 
Reynolds,"  interrupted  Angelica,  with 
passionate  emphasis,  "leave  it,  take  no 
steps  ;  you  only  give  me  more  pain.  I 
only  ask  to  be  left  alone  to  bear  my  own 
burden,  to  injure  no  one  else.  Forget  it 
all,  father ;   I  shall  speak  of  it  no  more." 

And  she  kept  her  word  ;  but  though 
she  did  not  speak  she  drooped,  the  blithe 
spirit  was  gone.  Her  friends  were  full 
of  anxiety  and  solicitude.  Lady  Diana 
used  to  come  day  by  day.  Little  Miss 
Reynolds  used  to  arrive  on  tiptoe,  slowly 
creaking  the  door-handle,  as  if  a  click  of 
the  latch  would  add  or  detract  from  poor 
Angelica's  barrenness  of  heart.  Every- 
body had  a  different  prescription,  but 
none  reached  her. 

For  some  months  Angelica  Kauffmann 
seemed  strangely  altered :  she  had  no 
word  to  utter,  nothing  to  feel  or  to  ex- 
press. Such  times  come  to  all  :  night 
falls,  the  winter  of  our  discontent  covers 
and  hushes  the  songs  and  perfumes  and 
blooming  garlands  of  summer-time.  She 
had  nothing  more  to  say  to  anybody. 
She  had  said  so  much  in  so  few  words, 
felt  so  much  in  so  few  minutes,  that  now 
there  seemed  nothing  left.  She  kept  si- 
lence with  her  father  ;  she  would  endure 
his  solicitude  in  a  dogged,  stupid  sort 
of  way.  One  day  Lady  Diana  folded  her 
in  her  arms  in  a  sudden  burst  of  indig- 
nation. "  My  poor,  poor  friend  !  "  she 
said.  "Yes,"  Angel  answered,  "and  this 
is  only  the  beginning  :  it  gets  worse  and 
worse." 

"  The  low-born,  knavish,  insolent 
wretch  !  "  cried  Lady  Diana,  whose  own 
pride  had  been  curiously  touched  by  the 
remembrance  of  past  occurrences. 

"  You  have  a  right  to  be  angry,"  said 
Angelica,  blushing  up  angrily;  "but  he 
did  love  me.  I  am  not  his  superior  in 
birth,  he  loved  me  ;  not  you,"  she  re- 
peated, with  a  strange  bitter  laugh.  The 
laugh  went  on  and  then  changed  into  a 
great  flood  of  tears. 

"You  will  see  it  differently  some  day," 
said  Lady  Di  ;  "  you  do  not  remember 
how  you  have  been  insulted.  Have  you 
no  dignity,  no  pride,  to  resent  such  treat- 
ment?" 

"  I  think  not,"  said  Angel,  hanging  her 
head  and  speaking  in  a  hard  and  dogged 
tone.  "  I  am  utterly  and  hopelessly  dis- 
graced. I  see  it  in  every  face  I  meet. 
What  use  is  there  in  speaking  of  it  at  all  ? 
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Nobody  can  understand  me,  and  even 
you  will  not  understand  that  I  can  have 
some  sincerity  of  feeling  in  my  heart." 

Her  sorrow  made  her  quite  reckless  of 
what  she  owed  to  other  people,  though 
not  indifferent  to  their  blame.  It  seemed 
to  her  as  if  all  eyes  were  upon  her. 

It  was  not  all  imagination  on  Angeli- 
ca's part  when  she  thought  that  people 
were  looking  at  her,  counting  her  poor 
heart-throbs,  scanning  her  lonely  tears. 
She  was  a  well-known  character.  This 
curious  romance  crept  abroad  from  one 
source  and  another.  Gossip  was  better 
managed  in  those  days  than  now,  and 
persons  of  a  larger  mind  were  interested 
in  the  private  details  which  then  took  the 
place  of  those  public  facts  in  which  per- 
sons are  now  absorbed. 

Mr.  Reynolds  was  discreet  in  vain  ;  it 
provoked  him  to  hear  the  poor  girl's 
name  in  every  mouth.  Wherever  he 
went  he  was  crossquestioned  and  re- 
crossquestioned.  Some  blamed,  some 
laughed,  all  talked. 

Lady  Diana  used  to  bite  her  lips  with 
vexation.  What  cannot  one  or  two  good 
friends  accomplish  ?  The  influence  of 
this  man  and  this  woman  worked  won- 
ders in  Angel's  behalf.  Their  steady 
friendship  saved  her  from  the  ill  opinion 
of  many  who  were  ready  to  accept  the 
first  version  that  was  given  to  them,  and 
who  felt  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  judge, 
with  or  without  facts  to  go  upon.  An- 
gel refused  all  invitations  ;  she  could 
scarcely  be  persuaded  to  go  out  into  the 
street.  Lady  Diana  was  most  anxious 
to  carry  her  away  then  and  there  to  her 
own  country-house  in  Hampshire,  of 
which  mention  has  been  made.  But  An- 
gelica seemed  to  have  a  nervous  horror 
of  any  change,  any  effort. 

One  day,  a  long  time  before,  a  Mr.  St. 
Leu,  a  barrister  and  art-critic,  had  been 
speaking  of  some  of  Angelica's  work  to 
Mr.  Reynolds.  "  It  is  graceful,"  the 
critic  had  said,  "but  over-strained  and  af- 
fected. Everything  is  too  cotileiir  de 
roseate-rose  for  my  plain  common  sense. 
I  know  the  old  father  ;  a  friend  of  his, 
M.  Zucchi,  an  Italian,  gave  him  a  letter 
to  me.  The  fair  Angelica  I  have  not 
seen  ;  but  her  work  does  not  attract  me." 

"You  have  scarcely  entered  into  her 
intention,"  Mr.  Reynolds  had  said,  grave- 
ly. "  To  her  charming  nature  the  whole 
world  is  a  garden  of  happiness.  She 
knows  that  sorrow  exists.  The  wicked- 
ness of  life  —  to  us  older  people  it  is, 
perhaps,  the  only  real  sorrow  —  does  not 
seem  to  occur  to  her.     Perhaps  it  might 


I  be  better  for  her  pictures  if  she  had  less 
confidence,  but  for  herself  it  would  not 
be  so  well,"  said  the  painter. 

One  day,  after  poor  Angel's  tragedy, 
the  two  men  met  again  by  chance.  "How 
is  your  friend  Miss  Kauffmann?"  the 
critic  asked,  quite  kindly.  "  Poor  lady  ! 
I  fear  her  experience  has  been  bitter 
enough  to  take  the  roses  out  of  her  gar- 
land for  a  long  time  to  come.  I  am  ex- 
pecting a  visit  from  her  and  her  father 
at  my  chambers,"  he  continued;  "they 
are  coming  this  afternoon,  on  business 
connected  with  the  house  they  live  in." 

Mr.  St.  Leu's  staircase  led  from  under 
the  covered  way  that  crosses  from  Inner 
Temple  Lane.  The  staircase  abuts  upon 
a  quaint  old  wig-shop,  that  cannot  be 
much  altered  since  the  days  when  An- 
gelica looked  in  through  the  narrow  panes 
at  the  blocks  and  the  horse-hair  curls 
perched  upon  their  shining  cranes. 

"I  will  wait  for  you  here,  father,"  said 
she;  "it  is  out  of  the  wind.  I  do  not 
care  to  go  up."  The  nervous  terror  of 
meeting  strangers  was  still  upon  her. 
She  smiled  to  her  father  and  went  and 
stood  in  the  one  sheltered  corner  of  this 
windy  place,  waiting  by  the  wig-shop  and 
leaning  against  the  brick  wall. 

The  colonnade  divides  two  pretty  old 
courts,  with  many  lawyers  and  bricks 
and  memories,  with  blue  bags  issuing 
from  old  doorways  ;  red,  and  brown,  and 
grey  are  the  tints  ;  quaint  and  slight  the 
arches  and  peristyles,  to  some  minds  as 
quaint  and  graceful  in  their  mists  and 
wreathing  fogs  as  any  flaunting  marble  or 
triumphant  Pompeian  vista.  For  a  long 
time  Angel  watched  the  passers-by;  lis- 
tened to  the  sound  of  the  footsteps.  It 
was  a  bitter  day  for  all  its  spring  prom- 
ise :  a  fog  hung  over  the  streets,  the 
wind  came  dry  and  dusty,  piercing 
through  the  damp  mist.  Angelica  waited, 
indifferent  to  it  all ;  the  weather  made 
little  difference  to  her  in  her  strange  de- 
pression. 

Would  anything  ever  touch  her  again  ? 
she  wondered.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  even 
trouble  could  not  come  near  her  any 
more.  It  is  true  that  interest  itself  fails 
at  times,  and  that  life  is  then  very  salt- 
less  and  ashy  to  the  taste  ;  but  even  this 
is  a  part  of  life's  experience,  if  honestly 
accepted.  Angel  waited,  listlessly  watch- 
ing two  children  descending  and  climbing 
the  steps  of  a  piled  brown  house  with  an 
arched  doorway.  She  felt  forlorn  and 
out  of  place  ;  other  people  were  living 
on,  progressing,  and  working  to  some 
end.     She   had   no  end,  nothing  to  wish 
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for.  Feeling  the  utter  hopelessness  of 
it  all,  she  could  see  no  way  out  of  it,  no 
possible  issue. 

She  had  never  taken  into  consideration 
that  tide  which  flows  and  ebbs,  that  al- 
ternate waking  and  sleeping  which  be- 
long to  all  living  emotion.  If  our  hearts 
did  not  beat  with  alternate  pulses,  they 
would  not  be  alive. 

The  children  were  gone,  a  lawyer's 
clerk  had  paced  the  court  and  dwindled 
away.  (I  don't  know  if  lawyers'  clerks 
looked  as  old  and  worn  a  hundred  years 
ago  as  they  do  now.) 

One  big  old  man  dressed  in  loose  un- 
tidy clothes  went  slowly  past,  blinking  at 
her  from  beneath  a  small  scratch  wig  that 
scarce  covered  his  big  head  ;  he  rolled 
as  he  walked  along,  portly,  unsightly. 
There  was  a  certain  stamp  of  arbitrary 
dignity  about  him  for  all  his  shabby 
clothes  and  uncouth  gestures.  Angelica 
recognized  the  face  and  strange  actions, 
for  she  had  seen  Mr.  Johnson  one  even- 
ing at  the  play ;  that  evening  when  Gar- 
rick  acted  Hamlet. 

She  shrunk  away  from  his  steady  gaze. 
He  passed  on,  and  went  up  the  staircase 
by  which  her  father  had  just  climbed. 
Then  more  smoke-coloured  figures  went 
by  with  the  misty  minutes.  Then  by  de- 
grees the  place  became  quite  silent  and 
deserted,  except  for  certain  ghosts  of  her 
own  fancy,  and  drifts  of  smoke  and  soot, 
and  an  odd  jumble  of  recollections. 

Angel  sighed,  from  present  chill  de- 
pression as  much  as  from  any  other 
cause.  Some  stir  of  pain  seemed  awak- 
ened suddenly;  a  sort  of  unreasonable 
retrospective  sense  of  shame  and  grief 
came  over  her,  and  caused  her  to  hide 
her  face  in  her  two  hands  for  an  instant. 


CHAPTER   XXX. 
IN    PATIENCE    POSSESS    YE   YOUR    SOULS. 

It  was  in  that  instant  that  a  heavy 
step  creaked  down  the  narrow  staircase, 
fell  on  the  stones,  came  to  her  side,  and 
stopped. 

"  Yes,  father  !  "  she  said,  without  look- 
ing up. 

"Your  father  is  above  with  Mr.  St. 
Leu,"  said  a  voice. 

It  was  not  John  Joseph's  vibrating  ten- 
or, but  a  deep  and  measured  tone  she 
did  not  know  ;  and  then  Angelica  raised 
her  eyes,  and  met  the  full  and  steady 
look  of  two  bleared  heavy  orbs,  from 
which,  nevertheless,  a  whole  flooding 
light  of  sympathy  and  kindness  seemed 


to  flow.     The  ugly  seamed  face  was  ten- 
der with  its  great  looks  of  pity. 

"  You  are  Mrs.  Kauffmann,"  said  the 
man  in  this  voice,  with  a  sort  of  echo. 
"  I  told  your  father  I  would  stay  with 
you,  my  dear,  until  he  had  finished  his 
business.  I  have  wished  to  make  your 
acquaintance,"  he  continued,  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause.  "  I  know  to  what  straits 
we  poor  human  creatures  can  be  brought, 
and  I  confess  that  the  recital  of  your 
story  has  moved  me  greatly." 

There  he  stood  still  looking  at  her,  and 
she  timidly  glanced  at  the  lazy  well- 
known  figure,  at  the  heavy  face  with  the 
indomitable  fire  of  light  in  it,  the  lamp 
burning  through  the  bushel  and  darting 
its  light  into  one  heart  and  another  ; 
Johnson's  looks  no  less  than  his  words 
carried  that  conviction  which  is  the 
special  gift  of  some  people. 

Angelica,  who  had  of  late  so  shrunk 
from  strangers,  felt  as  if  this  wasa  friend 
to  whom  she  could  complain  ;  to  whom 
it  was  possible  to  speak. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  she  cried  im- 
petuously (her  tongue  seemed  suddenly 
unloosed).  "  Who  do  you  take  me  for  ? 
Do  you  know  my  story  ?  It  is  only  fool- 
ery and  disgrace.  People  look  at  me  — 
not,  as  you  do,  with  kindness  —  no,  I  see 
their  scorn  ;  I  feel  their  importunate  cu- 
riosity, and  know  not  how  to  escape  from 
it  all,  from  myself,  my  miserable  life " 

"Hush,  my  dear;  hush!"  said  this 
stranger.  "  There  is  no  wisdom  in  use- 
less and  hopeless  sorrow ;  although, 
somehow,  it  is  so  like  virtue  at  times  that 
he  who  is  wholly  without  it  cannot  be 
loved  by  me,  at  least.  To  be  ill-thought 
of  in -another  person's  mind  is  in  itself 
no  wrong-doing,  although  it  may  signify 
some  discomfort  to  yourself.  But  be- 
lieve me,  my  dear  young  lady,"  said  the 
wise  old  man,  "  the  world  is  not  so  scorn- 
ful as  you  imagine  ;  so  unjust  as  it  is 
peevishly  represented.  For  my  own 
part,"  he  went  on,  "  I  love  and  respect 
you,  disgraced,  as  you  call  it ;  whereas 
before,  there  was  a  time  when  my  sym- 
pathy was  less.  You  have  done  no 
wrong  ;  you  have  injured  yourself,  but  no 
other  person.  In  some  ways  disappoint--* 
ment  is  as  good  as  success,  for  it  does 
not  prevent  the  sincerity  of  your  good  in- 
tentions, nor  alter  the  truth  of  your  feel- 
ings. To  be  mistaken  is  no  crime.  Many 
things  turn  out  differently  from  our  wish- 
es. Can  you  follow  me,  my  dear  ?  Nay, 
you  must  not  cry;  you  must  not  lose 
courage.  A  lifetime  is  still  before  you, 
and  much  hope  for  the  future." 
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He  took  her  languid  hand,  and  held  it 
between  his  big  palms.  He  comforted  her 
strangely,  though  she  scarcely  owned  it 
to  herself,  or  knew  how  this  strange  help 
reached  her. 

"  Hope  !  "  cried  poor  Angel.  "  What 
hope  can  there  be  for  me  ?  I  know  not 
how  to  escape  my  thoughts.  I  know  not 
whom  to  trust,  whom  to  love,  what  to  do." 

"  Love  your  enemies  ;  do  good  to  them 
that  ill-use  you,"  said  the  old  man,  sol- 
emnly. "  Follow  your  own  sense  of  right. 
Fear  not  to  love,  my  dear.  Fear  hate 
and  mistrustful  feelings.  Fear  the  idle- 
ness of  grief  ;  accept  the  merciful  dispen- 
sation of  Providence,  which,  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  present  attention,  diverts  us 
from  being  lacerated  by  the  past.  It  is  a 
most  mortifying  reflection  for  any  of  us 
to  consider  what  we  have  done  in  com- 
parison with  what  we  might  have  done. 
It  still  remains  for  you  to  contemplate 
the  future  without  undue  confidence,  but 
without  unnecessary  alarm,  and  with 
humble  trust  in  your  own  efforts  for  right- 
doing,  to  determine  upon  the  best,  the 
most  reasonable  course  for  a  Christian  to 
pursue,  and  to  follow  that  course  with 
courage  and  humility." 

Some  people  have  a  gift  of  magnetism, 
of  personal  influence,  which  is  quite  in- 
describable, which  belongs  partly  to  the 
interest  they  take  in  the  concerns  of  oth- 
ers, partly  to  some  natural  simplicity  and 
elevation  of  soul. 

Johnson's  personality  and  great-hearted 
instinct  reaches  us  still  across  the  cen- 
tury that  divides  us  from  its  convincing 
strength.  What  must  that  tender,  dog- 
matic, loving  help  have  been  to  poor  little 
Angelica  in  her  perplexity,  as  she  found 
herself  face  to  face  with  this  human  be- 
ing, so  devout  and  wise  and  tender  in  his 
sympathy  ! 

Now  at  last  she  seemed  to  have  found 
an  ark,  a  standing-place  in  her  sea  of 
trouble.  She  looked  up  into  the  heavy 
face.  She  seemed  to  breathe  more  fully  ; 
the  load  upon  her  heart  was  suddenly 
lightened,  and  with  a  burst  of  tears  she 
stooped  and  kissed  the  great  brown  hand. 

"Oh!"  she  said,  "you  have  spoken 
words  that  I  shall  never  forget.  Heaven 
sent  you  to  me.  Now  I  feel  as  if  I  could 
face  my  life  again." 

The  poor  little  thing's  nerves  had  been 
overwrought,  overstrung  all  this  long 
time.  It  seemed  to  her  now,  as  if  this 
man  had  taken  her  hand,  and  led  her 
calmly  to  the  encounter  of  terrors  and 
alarms  which  she  had  not  dared  to  face 
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alone,  and  which  vanished  as  she  met 
them. 

When  John  Joseph  came  down  after 
his  long  conference  with  Mr.  St.  Leu 
he  found  Angelica  brightened,  smiling 
through  tears.  His  old  Angel  was  come 
back,  with  a  softened  light  in  her  eyes 
and  a  sweetened  tone  in  her  voice. 

"  Father,  how  long  you  have  been  !  " 
she  said.  "  Not  too  long,  not  one  moment 
too  long  !  If  you  could  know  what  this 
half-hour  has  done  for  me  !  " 

It  had  done  this  —  it  had  restored  her 
self-respect,  her  confidence  in  others. 

John  Joseph  rubbed  his  hands,  seeing 
her  look  of  life  renewed.  The  slight  fig- 
ure drifted  less  languid,  more  erect. 
There  was  hope  in  her  steps.  They 
passed  out  into  the  busy  street,  under 
Temple  Bar,  into  the  noisy  haunts  of 
men. 

Angel's  friend  rolled  off  on  his  un- 
gainly way.  He  was  grateful  and  cheered 
himself,  for  to  bless  is  in  itself  the  bless- 
ing of  some  generous  hearts. 

As  she  went  along  Angelica  once  more 
remembered  the  priest  and  the  text 
carved  upon  the  stone  in  the  cloister  at 
Verona.  But  this  was  no  stony  oracle 
carved  to  order  ;  this  was  a  living  word, 
one  spoken  for  her  alone,  one  that  came 
home  to  her,  and  kindled  her  sad  heart. 

When  Angelica  reached  home  that  day 
everything  seemed  to  be  changed.  So 
much  can  one  person  sometimes  do 
for  another.  Mr.  Johnson's  confidence 
seemed  to  have  touched  some  secret 
spring.  She  set  to  work  again  with  re- 
newed courage.  Resolve  and  patient  en- 
deavour came  to  her  aid.  Everything 
seemed  possible  again,  even  without  the 
spring  of  hope. 

Some  days,  utterly  dry  and  parched, 
she  worked  on  from  habit,  hoping  that  the 
sap  of  interest  was  not  quite  crushed 
within  her  heart.  At  others,  strung  to 
happier  measure,  she  seemed  to  be  up- 
lifted, to  be  able  to  put  her  care  away. 
She  had  never  painted  better  in  her  life 
than  now  ;  orders  came  in,  and  she  was 
obliged  to  defer  a  long-promised  visit  to 
Lowdenham  Manor,  Lady  Diana's  house 
in  Hampshire. 

People  are  made  up  of  so  many  contra- 
dictory feelings,  that  when  a  person's 
conduct  surprises  us  we  forget  how  much 
circumstances  have  to  do  with  the  out- 
ward aspect  of  life.  As  the  material  facts 
change,  the  motive  forces  seem  to  tura 
into  fresh  channels;  but  it  is  the  same 
force  or  weakness  of  character  that  drives 
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the  impulse.  Angelica  Kauffmann  was  a 
woman  born  to  be  a  slave,  easily  influ- 
enced by  stronger  wills,  but  still  more  by 
her  stubborn  ideas  of  sentiment. 

One  trying  ordeal  was  still  before  her  ; 
it  was  but  meeting  with  an  old  tried 
friend.  We  mortals  are  very  impatient 
beings,  and  we  seem  to  have  some  in- 
stinct by  which  we  often  make  bad  mat- 
ters worse,  far  worse  than  they  need  be. 
AntorMo  added  to  poor  Angelica's  troubles 
by  his  return,  by  his  utter  and  indignant 
sympathy.  When  he  saw  her  looking 
unhappy,  his  grief  for  her  trouble  seemed 
to  turn  against  her  in  its  very  intensity. 
They  met  in  the  street  one  dry  ;  he  was 
on  his  way  to  see  her.  She  had  been 
listlessly  strolling  in  the  sunshine  with 
little  Rosa,  and  they  were  standing  by  the 
railings  at  the  corner  of  the  square,  when 
they  saw  him  crossing  the  street.  He, 
too,  looked  worn  and  harassed,  although 
he  had  come  straight  from  sweet  golden 
groves  and  perfumed  skies.  He  had  re- 
ceived a  strange  summons  to  Windsor 
immediately  on  his  return,  and  was  just 
come  back  from  thence.  He  had  found 
bad  news  enough  waiting  his  return  to 
put  out  perfumes  and  southern  lights  for 
days  to  come. 

He  did  not  speak  at  first  when  Angel 
gave  him  her  languid  hand :  she  was 
frightened  by  his  manner. 

"  When  did  you  come  ?  "  she  faltered. 
He  was  silent  for  a  little  bit,  trying  to 
span  the   gulph  which    had    opened    be- 
tween them.     He  was   unreasonable,  in- 
dignant, angry  with  her,  with  fate. 

She  looked  at  him  at  last  with  her 
steady  eyes.  The  look  made  him  speak, 
though  at  one  time  in  his  anger  against 
her  he  had  thought  all  words  were  over 
between  them  forever. 

"  I  came  yesterday,"  he  said.  "  I  found 
a  letter  calling  me  to  Windsor.  There  is 
sad  news  there.  I  must  return  thither. 
I  scarcely  thought  of  seeing  you,  but  I 
could  not  keep  away." 

"  Why  should  you  keep  away  because 
I  am  in  trouble,"  said  Angel,  leading  the 
way  across  the  street  to  her  house,  of 
which  the  door  was  on  the  latch,  and  flit- 
ting up-stairs  before  him  into  her  studio. 
She  went  up  to  her  easel  from  habit, 
untied  her  hood  ;  it  fell  upon  the  floor  at 
her  feet.  She  waited  for  her  friend  to 
speak. 

Angelica  for  once  seemed  crushed, 
made  dull  somehow.  She  did  not  hold 
up  her  head,  but  stood  looking  before  her 
with  vacant  eyes.  Angelica !  was  this 
Angelica  .''     It  was  not  so  much  that  she 


looked  ill  and  changed  ;  but  some  sharp- 
ness had  come  into  her  face,  some  dull 
cloud  into  her  glancing  blue  eyes,  some 
expression  of  distaste  and  weariness, 
that  Antonio  had  never  seen  before.  It 
cut  him  to  the  heart.  His  grief  made 
him  unjust.  He  began  to  pace  the  room 
in  a  sort  of  fury,  then  turned  and  came 
straight  back  to  her. 

"  Unhappy  girl  !  "  he  cried,  "  what 
have  you  done  ?  " 

His  melting  voice,  restrained  by  his 
grief  for  her  trouble,  seemed  to  pass  over 
her  as  a  wave  of  salt  bitterness,  and  as 
he  reproached  her  the  two  seemed  drawn 
together  more  nearly  again. 

"  What  madness  befell  you  ?  "  he 
cried.  "  Did  you  forget  your  father  and 
all  who  love  you  ?  Oh  !  Angelica,  what 
have  you  done  ?  " 

"  What  did  you  mean  by  it  ?  "  he  cried 
again.  "Had  you  no  sense  of  honour 
left  ?  no  instinct  of  your  own  dignity  ?  " 

And  his  eyes  brimmed  over  with  tears, 
and  he  stooped  and  took  her  hand  and 
kissed  it  with  a  tender  respect  which  be- 
lied his  words. 

"  You  would  have  done  better  if  you 
had  married  me,"  said  Antonio  with  a 
sort  of  groan.  "  I  who  went  away  be- 
cause I  thought  it  hopeless,  and,  fool 
that  I  was,  could  not  consent  to  follow 
in  your  tKain  as  so  many  others  had  done. 
I  had  rather  you  had  died.  O  Angelica  !  " 
he  cried,  in  a  tone  of  such  true  sorrowful 
part  in  her  sorrow  that  Angel,  who  had 
been  angry  and  cold  and  indignant,  now 
suddenly  began  to  cry  ;  and  the  tears 
did  them  both  good,  and. washed  away 
their  bitterness  of  heart. 

"You  know  I  did  love  him,  Antonio, 
and  sometimes  I  think  I  do  love  him 
still,"  she  said. 

He  might  have  raged  again,  but  for 
her  tears  and  sorrow  of  heart. 

"  Perhaps  I  am  not  married,"  she  said, 
wiping  heT  tears,  "but  when  I  took  those 
vows  upon  me  I  was  sincere.  Now  let 
me  at  least  fulfil  that  which  I  engaged  to 
do.  I  should  not  know  one  moment's 
peace  if  I  went  against  my  feeling.  As 
it  is  I  have  a  certain  peace  —  a  feeling  of 
self-respect,  which  helps  me.  I  must 
make  up  to  my  father  for  all  I  have  made 
him  suffer,  and  I  must  accept  my  life  as 
it  comes  to  me.  Not  the  happiest  lot, 
indeed,  but  a  tolerable  one  compared  to 
some,"  said  Angel,  taking  Antonio's 
hand.  "  I  have  the  blessing  of  constant 
occupation.  It  wearies  me  at  times,  and 
I  have  sometimes  envied  those  whose 
life  did  not  depend  upon  their  toil ;  but 
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on  the  whole  T  would  not  have  it  other- 
wise. We  are  friends,  are  we  not  ?  "  she 
added,  in  her  old  girlish  voice  ;  "  I  want 
my  friend  Antonio  more  than  I  ever  did. 
I  think  I  shall  know  better  how  to  value 
him." 

But  all  the  same,  they  were  parted  for 
a  long  long  time.  Antonio  felt  too  deep- 
ly to  be  able  to  look  on  calmly,  to  meet 
John  Joseph  with  patience.  He  could 
do  no  good  ;  he  seemed  to  re-open  her 
wounds  by  his  sympathy.  It  was  no  use 
that  he  should  stay,  so  he  felt.  One  day 
he  went  to  Mr.  Reynolds.  It  was  some 
comfort  to  rail  at  fate  in  the  company  of 
another  who  had  suffered  also  in  some 
measure.  He  asked  Mr.  Reynolds  ques- 
tion upon  question.  Once  he  lost  his 
temper,  and  flew  out  with  a  burst  of  anger 
at  the  calm  demeanour  of  the  unruffled 
master. 

"  Forgive  my  importunity,"  he  said, 
recollecting  himself  with  an  effort ;  "  she 
is  my  dearest,  oldest  friend.  I  have 
been  almost  beside  myself,  and  I  ask 
myself,  as  if  in  a  cruel  dream,  whether  it 
can  be  true." 

"  I  am  afraid  it  is  too  true,"  said  Mr. 
Reynolds,  gravely.  "It  is  most  unfortu- 
nate, most  distressing." 

Antonio  turned  pale  and  faint.  His 
nerves  were  not  of  the  same  equal  poise 
as  the  great  painter's,  and  he  could  not 
face  the  ruin  of  his  friend's  life  without 
the  acutest  physical  suffering. 

Mr,  Reynolds  continued  calmly:  "You 
may  rely  on  me  for  leaving  no  stone  un- 
turned to  release  her  ;  only  her  consent 
is  necessary,  and  this  she  absolutely  re- 
fuses." 

"  She  is  mad  !  "  cried  Zucchi.  "  What 
does  she  mean  ?  " 

"No  one  can  deplore  her  strange  in- 
fatuation more  than  I  do,"  said  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds, gravely.  "  She  considers  herself 
married,  and  refuses  to  be  set  free.  I 
myself  have  tried  in  vain  to  convince  her 
of  her  mistake," 

Antonio  gave  an  odd  flashing  glance  at 
his  companion  ;  then  he  hastily  took 
leave  and  hurried  away. 

CHAPTER    XXXr. 
AT   LOWDENHAM   MANOR. 

We  have  seen  Angelica  in  such  sad- 
dened straits  of  late  that  it  is  a  satisfac- 
tion to  turn  a  page  and  find  her  in  pleas- 
ant pastures  again,  and  by  still  waters. 

It  was  evening,  and  they  had  all  been 
sitting  silent  in  the  drawing-room  :  Miss 
Reynolds  in  her  corner  by  the   window  ; 
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Lady  Diana  was  working  at  the  table  ; 
and  Angelica  —  poor  Angelica!  —  she, 
too,  had  been  at  work,  but  her  hands  had 
fallen  listless  into  her  lap,  and  she  sat 
watching  the  drops,  the  green  lawn,  with 
its  little  furnaces  of  geraniums.  The 
water  did  not  seem  to  extinguish  these 
flames  ;  it  seemed,  on  the  contrary,  to 
\  feed  and  stimulate  their  fires.  The  room 
was  faded  and  becabineted ;  but  Lady 
Diana  had  been  content  to  leave  it  as  she 
had  found  it,  with  the  great  china  pots  of 
last  summer's  rose-leaves,  and  other  rel- 
ics of  its  late  possessors.  It  was  Angel- 
ica who  had  plucked  two  jars  full  of 
china  roses,  and  who  had  brought  in  a 
great  burning  gladiola  bursting  from  its 
stem.  Its  red  head  was  reflected  in  the 
convex  looking-glass. 

I  don't  know  how  long  they  had  sat 
silent.  The  silence  seemed  to  grow 
heavier  and  heavier  as  the  minutes  went 
by.  Everything  seemed  to  make  it 
worse.  It  had  begun,  as  most  silences 
do,  by  a  word  best  left  unsaid. 

"I  hoped  Lord  Henry  would  have  rid- 
den over  again  to  see  us  before  this," 
said  Miss  Reynolds.  "  I  don't  know  that 
we  ladies  are  not  better  without  him  ; 
but  he  talked  to  Angelica  of  coming  to 
see  how  we  were  all  getting  on." 

"  I  am  sure  he  will  come,"  said  Angel- 
ica, "for  he  prom — for  he  told  me  the 
last  time " 

"  What  should  he  come  for  ? "  said 
Lady  Diana,  quickly.  She  looked  up  so 
stern  and  so  abruptly  that  Angelica  gave 
a  little  start.  "Why  did  you  make  him 
promise  to  come  again  .?" 

"It  was  his  own  proposal,  not  mi»e," 
said  Angelica,  wearily.  "  I  want  no  com- 
pany but  that  which  I  have,"  she  said. 

Angelica  could  hardly  have  told  you 
herself  how  the  days  went  by  at  Low- 
denham  Manor.  The  distant  murmur  of 
the  sea  reached  them  from  time  to  time, 
the  days  were  green  and  still  and  even  in 
their  progress.  Twilights  lengthened 
into  dawns,  dawns  into  midday;  but  even 
the  midday  glares  came  shadowed  and 
softened  through  the  clouding  branches. 
On  most  sides  rose  green  hills,  fringed 
and  heaped  with  green  bushes.  Here  a 
cow  would  be  grazing  high  in  the  air,  it 
seemed,  climbing  over  the  top  of  the  elm- 
trees.  The  blue  smoke  of  some  cottage 
chimney  would  be  spiring  from  some 
deeper  hollow,  spreading,  melting,  van- 
ishing delicately  away.  Everything 
seemed  subdued  and  mellowed.  The 
very  tree-stems  were  softly  wound  with 
Ivy-sprays.     The  old  orchard-walls  were 
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lined  with  lichen,  as  were  the  branches 
of  the  heavy  fruit-trees.  The  ponds  lay 
clear,  reflecting  the  greens  and  gentle 
blues  and  lilacs  of  the  landscape.  The 
bushes  were  overflowing  with  convolvu- 
luses flowering  white.  It  seemed  to  An- 
gelica like  a  place  hidden  in  the  heart  of 
a  labyrinth  to  which  they  had  come  wind- 
ing by  green  lanes. 

Angelica  felt  so  safe,  so  peaceful  here, 
far  away  from  the  world  of  doubt  and 
sorrow  in  which  she  had  been  living  so 
long.  Did  such  a  world  still  exist  ?  Yes, 
perhaps  ;  but  not  for  her  to-day. 

This  place  to  her  was  but  complete 
with  beauty,  with  peace  and  comfort. 
Anything  more  startlingly  beautiful  might 
have  been  too  difficult  in  her  worn  and 
exhausted  state.  Here  by  degrees  a  si- 
lent understanding  seemed  to  have  arisen 
between  the  poor  tired  woman  and  the 
sweet  inanimate  world  to  which  a  kind 
fate  had  brought  her  for  sympathy  and 
comfort.  In  proportion  to  the  very  pain 
she  had  suffered  now  came  ease  and 
peace,  and  a  sense  of  it  and  of  unspoken 
beauty.  Alone  here  was  not  alone  ; 
everything  seemed  too  sweet  and  full  of 
life,  of  natural  affinities,  of  utter  and 
completing  loveliness.  De  Horn,  as  she 
still  called  him  to  herself,  had  travelled 
far  out  of  her  life.  Angelica  had  no  in- 
terest or  part  in  his  world,  and  yet  —  it 
was  difficult  to  explain,  nor  did  she  at- 
tempt to  do  so  —  she  believed  that  with 
all  his  wrong  and  his  lies,  his  cruel  de- 
ceit, he  had  loved  her  truly  ;  and  thinking 
of  this,  she  felt  as  if  she  had  no  need  to 
forgive. 

Lady  Diana's  friend,  Mrs.  Darner,  came 
over  while  Angelica  was  at  the  manor- 
house  ;  and  it  was  here  that  the  Kauff- 
mann  painted  that  charming  portrait 
which  is  in  Miss  Johnston's  possession, 
of  a  person  whose  name  has  since  become 
more  famous  than  it  deserved.  Anne 
Conway  was  now  the  wife  of  Mr.  Dawson 
Damer,  the  man  of  the  hundred  waist- 
coats. 

Angelica  finished  the  picture  in  Lon- 
don, and  the  Kauffmann  and  her  model 
used  to  have  many  a  discussion  as  they 
sate  over  their  work.  One  day  Reynolds 
came  in,  and  found  them  in  hot  debate. 

"Surely,"  cried  Mrs.  Damer,  "surely 
an  impression,  however  conveyed,  is  more 
valuable  to  the  artist  than  mere  imitation. 
I  can  often  work  better  and  more  rapidly 
from  my  own  mental  recollections  than 
by  merely  copying  something  which  does 
Bot  after  all  represent  my  idea." 
.   Here  the  painter  Qvercan^e  the  man  of 


the  world.  "  My  dear  young  lady,  that  is 
precisely  what  I  must  ask  leave  to  con- 
tradict (if  you  will  forgive  the  liberty). 
With  all  your  great  gifts,  your  sweet  im- 
pulsive industry,  and  admirable  feeling, 
it  is  only  the  study  of  nature  that  can 
give  any  of  us  that  mastery  which  we 
must  all  desire.  Rules  are  no  trammels 
to  those  who  are  working  in  the  right  di- 
rection." 

"You  mean  that  in  art,  as  in  other 
things,"  said  Angelica  blushing,  "  it  is  by 
submitting  most  completely  to  the  laws 
of  truth  that  we  best  discover  her  inten- 
tions ?  Do  you  know,"  she  went  on,  "  I 
seem  sometimes  to  have  found  out  of 
late  that  obedience  is  best  .'*  Now  as  I 
paint,"  she  said,  smiling  to  her  model, 
"  the  more  completely  I  can  obey  the 
colour  of  your  beautiful  brown  hair,  the 
better  my  likeness  will  be." 

And  in  truth  Angelica  never  painted  a 
better  picture  than  this  charming  figure, 
languid  and  delicate,  with  clasped  hands 
full  of  flowers,  of  that  young  lady  in  her 
white  dress,  with  her  dark  hair  piled 
above  her  pale  high-bred  face.  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds praised  the  portrait  heartily.  He 
had  a  special  reason  for  being  anxious 
that  Angelica  should  do  credit  to  herself 
and  her  talent  at  this  time. 

"  But  surely,"  cried  Mrs.  Damer,  per- 
sisting, "  there  are  two  ways  of  seeing 
things.  If  you  only  copied  the  signs 
without  interpreting  them,  I  am  certain 
your  pictures,  Mr.  Reynolds,  would  be 
vastly  different  to  what  they  are — de- 
ficient in  the  grand  air  which  so  especially 
belongs  to  them." 

"  Sometimes  we  are  happy  in  our  sub- 
jects, and  they  inspire  us,"  said  the 
painter,  courteously.  "  But  I  fear,  mad- 
am, that  I  must  hold  to  my  guiding  prin- 
ciple, and  seek  for  a  calm  and  even  pur- 
suit of  facts  as  they  appear  to  me." 

"Ah,  you  are  right,"  said  Angelica, 
with  some  emotion.  "  Let  us  be  calm," 
she  cried,  excitedly.  "  Let  us  work  and 
live  tranquil  and  unshaken  by.  the  storms 
of  passionate  endeavour,  thankful  that 
we  have  true  friends  to  guide  us,  to  help 
us  on    the  right  way." 

Mr.  Reynolds  was  greatly  touched  by 
her  sudden  appeal. 

"  You,  of  all  people,"  he  said,  "  have 
the  right  to  count  upon  your  friends  ! 
and  it  is  not  only  upon  friendship,"  he 
said,  very  kindly.  "Are  you  prepared 
for  distinction  ?  "  he  asked,  smiling. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Reynolds  ?  " 
said  Angel. 

"  I  mean  that  never  was  there  an  age 
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in  which  art  flourished  under  more  en- 
lightened patrons  or  with  more  charming 
disciples,"  said  Mr.  Reynolds,  with  a  bow 
to  the  two  wondering  ladies.  But  he 
would  not  say  more,  nor  could  they  guess 
to  what  he  was  alluding. 

CHAPTER    XXXII. 

TO     SHOW      FALSE     ART     WHAT     BEAUTY 
WAS    OF   YORE. 

The  Society  of  Amalgamated  Artists 
had  existed  for  many  years  ;  but  its  spirit 
was  not  that  to  which  the  tranquil  Rey- 
nolds inclined.  Anger,  jealousies,  de- 
pressions seemed  to  him  as  blasphemies' 
against  the  creed  they  all  professed. 
With  all  his  quietness  of  nature,  Reynolds 
could  ill  brook  opp'osition.  Noisy  dis- 
sension was  to  him  intolerable.  The 
society  had  a  way  of  selecting  first  one 
and  then  another  victim  for  suspicion 
and  persecution.  At  one  of  their  annual 
meetings  they  deliberately  excluded  six- 
teen of  their  best  members  from  the 
council.  A  certain  number  of  those  who 
remained  immediately  resigned  their 
posts.  Ill-feeling  was  great  on  each  side. 
Mr.  Moser  was  accused  by  some  ;  others 
defended  him.  It  resulted  in  the  pro- 
posal for  instituting  a  new  society,  and 
during  Reynolds's  absence  in  Paris  this 
autumn  the  scheme  grew  and  gained 
ground.  Moser,  Chambers,  and  West 
waited  on  the  king,  with  propositions  and 
outlines  for  new  academies  of  arts  to  be 
instituted  in   London. 

When  Mr.  Reynolds  returned  from 
abroad  he  found  the  whole  thing  in  train. 
The  officers  were  named,  a  great  meeting 
was  convened.  West  came  to  request  his 
presence  at  Mr,  Wilton's  house,  where 
a  certain  number  of  painters  were  then 
assembled.  Reynolds,  it  is  said,  hesitat- 
ed and  delayed.  Whether  from  accident 
or  purpose,  tea  was  served  an  hour  later 
than  usual,  and  when  he  and  his  young 
comi)anion  reached  the  house  at  last,  the 
meeting  was  on  the  point  of  dispersing. 
When  the  door  opened  and  the  two  came 
in,  they  were  received  (says  Northcote) 
with  a  sudden  burst  of  acclamation,  and 
Reynolds  was  with  one  voice  proclaimed 
president  of  the  new  Academy.  Cannot 
one  picture  the  scene  ?  These  bursts 
with  which  those  who  h;ive  the  generous 
gift  of  divination  hail  the  rulers  among 
the  people  have  always  seemed  to  me 
among  the  most  affecting  incidents  in 
life.  Reynolds  was  touched  and  over- 
come l)y  this  sudden  revelation  of  good 
will    and    good    sympathy.       From    the 
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court  he  haa  received  but  small  token  of 
praise  hitherto,  but  this  was  worth  far 
more  than  any  flare  of  fashionable  adula- 
tion or  passing  success.  This  was  the 
genuine  tribute  of  the  workers  like  him- 
self who  knew  and  understood  the  value 
of  the  laurels  they  bestowed  from  their 
own  store, 

Mr.  Reynolds  walked  into  Angelica's 
studio  that  night  after  the  meeting.  Lit- 
tle Rosa  had  fallen  asleep  in  one  of  the 
big  chairs.  The  faithful  lamp  was  burn- 
ing dim,  the  log  was  smouldering  on  the 
hearth,  the  room  was  warm  and  silent, 
the  atmosphere  serene.  Angelica  had 
opened  her  instrument  and  had  been 
singing  some  snatches  of  Mozart,  to 
whose  music  her  German  soul  responded. 
That  tender  melody  between  tears  and 
laughter  seemed  at  times  to  speak  all  the 
doubts  and  certainties  of  her  indefinite 
life. 

The  song  ended,  not  in  a  chord,  but  in 
Mr.  Reynolds,  who  came  in  to  her  music, 
breaking  into  the  last  few  notes.  '•  I 
have  been  very  much  moved  to-night," 
he  said,  "so  much  so  that  I  came  over 
here,  dear  lady,  to  see  if  your  windows 
were  alight,  and  if  you  had  not  a  gleam 
of  sympathy  for  a  friend  in  your  kind 
heart ;  "  and  then  he  told  her  in  a  few 
words  what  had  happened  to  him. 

It  was  a  happiness  to  Angelica  to  listen 
to  his  story,  and  she  made  him  tell  her 
again  and  again  what  had  been  done, 
promising  absolute  secrecy  for  the  mo- 
ment. But  there  are  hours  when  sympa- 
thy is  not  always  at  command  for  those 
who  can  claim  no  hand  to  grasp  their 
fortunes,  no  special  ear  to  listen  to  their 
story.  In  the  midst  of  their  t^te-d-tete 
the  door  opened,  and  old  John  Joseph 
came  in,  ushering  another  belated  visitor 
—  no  less  a  person  than  Lord  Henry,  of 
whom  mention  has  been  made. 

"  Here  is  a  gentleman  who  wants  to 
consult  you,  my  Angelica,"  said  old 
Kauffmann  without  seeing  Mr.  Reynolds  ; 
and  Lord  Henry,  with  his  conquering 
airs,  advanced  in  all  his  usual  confidence, 

Mr,  Reynolds  soon  took  his  leave.  He 
had  wanted  her  to  hear  what  had  befallen 
him,  and  she  had  listened  with  sweet 
looks  and  interest.  Now  he  must  give 
up  his  place  in  turn. 

"  Pass  on,  pass  on,"  says  Fate  to  Mr. 
Reynolds.  "  This  was  your  will ;  pass 
on,  pass  on," 

The  next  time  when  Mr,  Reynolds 
called  upon  Angelica,  Lord  Henry  was 
also  there;  but  the  painter  left  him  to 
Lady  Diana,  who  was  sitting  for  her  pic- 
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ture,  dressed  in  blue  satin,  on  a  sup- 
posed lawn,  with  a  parrot,  a  puppy,  and 
all  the  little  W.'s  in  a  group  round  her 
chair.  (There  is  a  charming  picture  by 
Angelica  of  the  Duchess  of  Argyll  of 
those  days,  so  depicted,  in  a  family  group. 
It  belongs  to  the  lady,  the  possessor  of 
the  Darner  portrait,  and  is  in  the  style 
which  Zoffany  has  made  famous.) 

Angelica  came  forward  wondering 
what  new  honour  had  come  to  her  friend. 
He  looked  pleased  and  greatly  excited, 
held  a  list  in  his  hand,  the  list  of  the 
names  of  the  new  Academicians. 

"  See  !  "  said  he,  smiling  and  pointing 
with  his  finger.  "  Can  you  read  the  list 
of  new  Academicians  .?"  And  she  read 
"President,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  FOit^ 
and  looked  up  with  bright  congratulation  : 
then  the  finger  travelled  on.  '■^William 
Hoare.  Nathaniel  Hone,^''  Angelica  read  ; 
and  then  with  a  pleased  exclamation  and 
blush,  she  came  to  her  own  name  and 
that  of  Majy  Moser  to  which  the  friend- 
ly finger  was  pointing.  It  travelled 
steadily  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  page. 
"  Here  is  also  your  friend  Mr.  Zucchi's 
name,"  said  Mr.  Reynolds.  It  was  a 
moment  of  unalloyed  delight.  Angelica 
clapped  her  hands ;  Lady  Diana  came 
down  from  her  perch  ;  Lord  Henry  ad- 
vanced from  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
affable  and  radiant  (he  had  also  won  an 
unexpected  prize  that  day),  and  he  asked 
to  see  the  list,  which  he  perused  with 
deep  interest.  I  believe  some  vague 
hope  had  suddenly  occurred  that  his  own 
name  might  have  been  included  in  it, 
and  that  this  additional  honour  might 
have  been  laid  by  him  at  Lady  Diana's 
feet. 

In  Zoffany's  picture  we  can  see  the 
Academicians  as  they  were  in  life  ;  can 
see  them  all  with  their  wigs  and  their 
tights  and  their  dignities.  Sir  Joshua 
with  his  sword,  the  model  in  his  place 
upon  the  steps,  the  earnest  faces  of  the 
groups  standing  in  conclave.  Here  is 
art.  Here  is  ceremony  and  nature  too. 
Two  very  forbidding  ladies  also  present 
are  hanging  in  effigy  on  the  wall.  These 
are  the  female  Academicians,  in  one  qf 
whom  it  is  difficult  to  recognize  the  love- 
ly original  of  Sir  Joshua's  portrait  of  An- 
gelica Kauffmann.  In  1768  woman's 
rights  were  a  willing  concession  to  their 
desert,  not,  as  in  later  years,  an  extor- 
tion and  graceless  boon. 

The  figures  of  the  men  of  those  days, 
as  Zoffany  has  left  them,  impress  one 
somehow  by  a  certain  appearance  of 
manly   self-respect.     The    military    cos- 


tume of  the  age  may  have  given  a  mar- 
tial air  to  these  peaceful  warriors.  There 
is  a  little  drawing  of  Stothard's,  fanciful, 
vivid,  and  delicate,  in  which  we  can 
peep  at  the  Academy  for  this  year,  with 
the  people  who  are  looking  at  the  pictures 
as  they  hang  in  their  places  on  the  walls. 
There  is  the  beautiful  Duchess  of  Man- 
chester fresh  from  the  artist's  studio.* 

There  are  landscapes  smiling,  ships 
sailing,  big-wigs,  and  bands  gracing  the 
walls.  There  is  a  traveller  bearded  and 
turbaned,  perhaps  out  of  compliment  to 
the  great  Lady  Hester  of  that  tinie.  The 
pretty,  dainty  figures  of  the  visitors  trip 
across  the  floor,  high  nod  their  plumed 
head-gears,  brightly  sparkle  the  buckled 
shoes.  The  young  king  gazes  through 
his  glass.  The  court-lady  holds  her  slim 
fan.  The  old  cocked-hat  gentleman  is 
absorbed  in  his  own  portrait,  perhaps 
painted  by  young  Lawrence — or  by  the 
great  Gainsborough  of  Bath. 

Angelica  sends  her  work  :  she  clings 
to  her  classical  models.  Her  Hector  and 
Andromache  are  much  admired,  so  is  a 
composition  representing  Venus  direct- 
ing -yEneas  and  Achates.  The  gods  and 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  continue  to  rule 
in  Golden  Square.  Lempri^re  comes  to 
life  as  we  read  the  list.  West's  Regulus 
is  a  royal  command. 

In  many  and  many  an  Academy  did 
Angelica  exhibit  the  works  of  her  unre- 
mitting hands,  her  designs  and  her  por- 
traits. Gods  and  heroes,  Olympus  in 
every  attitude,  in  good  work,  in  bad 
work,  and  indifferent  —  still  she  laboured 
on. 

The  woman  lived  year  by  year,  her  youth 
passed,  neither  prosperity,  sunshine, 
nor  the  winter  storms  of  lonely  regret 
could  change  her  nature.  She  was  hap- 
py and  sorrowful,  as  others  are.  She 
responded   to  the  calls  of   the  children 

*  "  The  arts  imriv ailed  shall  remain,  while  George 
\  protects  the  polished  train,^^  seems  to  have  been  the 
cliorus  of  those  days.  There  are  some  curious  details 
of  George  the  Third  and  his  patronage  of  literature  and 
the  arts  in  the  lectures  upon  the  Georges  from  which  I 
am  quoting.  He  wished  to  establish  an  "Order  of 
Minerva,  for  literary  and  scientific  characters.  The 
knights  were  to  take  rank  after  the  Knights  of  the 
Bath,  and  wear  a  straw-coloured  ribbon  and  star  of 
sixteen  points.  There  was  such  an  outcry  among  the 
literati -sl^  \.o  \\\\n  should  be  appointed  that  the  plan 
was  given  up,  and  Minerva  and  her  star  never  came 
down  among  us."  Another  note  tells  us  that  the  king 
objected  to  painting  St.  Paul's  as  Popish  practice. 
"Accordingly,"  says  the  note,  "the  most  clumsy 
heathen  sculptures  only  decorate  that  edifice  at  present. 
It  is  fortunate  that  the  paintings  were  spared,  for  never 
was  painting  and  drawing  so  unsound  as  at  that  time. 
It  is  far  better  for  our  eyes  to  contemplate  whitewash 
(when  we  turn  them  away  from  the  parson)  than  to 
j  look  at  Opie's  patchy  canvases  or  Fuseli's  livid  raon- 
'  sters." 


piping  in  the  market,  to  the  cry  of  the 
mourner,  to  the  song  of  those  who  re- 
joice. She  was  no  mighty  heroine,  but 
she  tried  to  be  true  to  herself  ;  what 
more  can  we  ask  of  any  human  being? 
She  was  tender  to  her  father,  faithful  to 
her  convictions,  loving  to  her  friends, 
and  ready  to  their  call. 

Antonio  heard  of  her  at  one  time  in  the 
constant  company  of  Lord  Henry,  that 
artistic  soul,  and  he  uttered  some  biting 
sarcasms,  for  which  he  was  sorry  almost 
as  he  spoke.  He  had  seen  but  little  of 
her  all  these  years.  For  his  own  peace 
of  mind  he  felt  it  best  to  keep  away.  He 
lived  much  alone,  occupied  with  his  art, 
esteemed  and  respected  by  those  few 
with  whom  he  consorted.  His  health  was 
delicate,  and  a  strange  and  sad  vexation, 
which  has  no  place  here,  but  which  con- 
cerned one  of  the  kind  young  ladies  he 
had  known  so  intimately  (poor  Kitty,  who 
died  of  some  secret  grief,  people  said), 
made  him  morbidly  averse  to  all  women's 
society. 

One  day  Lord  Henry's  marriage  was 
announced.  It  took  the  town  by  sur- 
prise. Lady  W.  had  become  more -and 
more  complicated,  her  sensibilities  were 
almost  unendurable,  and  she  had  discov- 
ered at  last  that  even  Lord  Henry  could 
not  understand  them.  They  quarrelled, 
and  poor  Diana  bore  the  brunt,  and  tried 
in  vain  to  explain  the  mysterious  misun- 
derstanding. Lord  Henry,  in  his  distress, 
found  in  her  unselfish  nature  and  warm 
kind  heart  a  clue  to  the  shadowy  tangle. 
Her  tenderness  touched  some  genuine 
feeling  in  the  little  Maccaroni,  who  chose 
to  confide  in  Angelica,  and  to  be  encour- 
aged by  her  to  hope.  The  romance  had 
begun  at  Lowdenham,  but  it  was  not 
until  that  very  day  when  Angelica  read 
her  name  upon  the  scroll,  that  Lady 
Diana  accepted  Lord  Henry's  offer. 

Meanwhile  Angelica  lived  on  alone 
and  at  work,  not  unhappy,  as  I  have  said, 
although  days  and  hours  came  when  life 
seemed  long  to  her  as  to  most  people. 

Rossi,  who  loses  no  opportunity  of 
praising  his  friend,  tells  us  that  Angelica, 
besides  her  various  accomplishments, 
was  also  a  woman  of  literary  tastes  and 
wide  experience.  Klopstock  and  Gess- 
ner  were  among  her  correspondents. 
Later  in  life  we  know  how  Goethe  wrote 
of  "that  tender  soul."  When  she  read 
any  noble  historical  anecodote,  says  her 
biographer,  her  face  would  brighten,  her 
placid  eyes  would  acquire  a  surprising 
vivacity.     You  could  read  in  her  speaking 
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countenance  all  the  passion,  all  the  sub- 
limity of  the  author. 

Angelica  had  saved  some  money  in  all 
these  long  years.  She  had  paid  two  vis- 
its to  Ireland,  and  come  back  cheered 
and  enriched.  There  is  a  mention  of  her 
dining  in  good  company  at  Dr.  Baker's 
house.  The  Hornecks  and  Reynolds  are 
there,  and  Goldsmith  writes  of 

The  Kauffmann  beside, 
And  the  jessamy  bride  .  .  . 

There  are  troubles  in  all  estates,  and 
Angel  did  not  escape  hers,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  help  of  friends  and  the  sympa- 
thy which  came  to  her.  One  painful  in- 
cident we  read  of,  which  vexed  her  father 
greatly  at  the  time.  He  felt  the  circum- 
stance even  more  keenly  for  her  than 
she  did  for  herself.  "/  would  have  an- 
swered yours  vnmediately,  hit  I  was  en- 
gaged ifi  business,^  she  writes  to  some 
one  who  was  accused  of  having  libelled 
her.  "/  camiot  conceive  why  several 
gentlemen^  who  have  never  deceived  7ne^ 
should  conspire  to  do  so  at  this  time^  and 
if  they  theins elves  were  deceived^  yoic  can- 
not wonder  that  others  should  be  deceived 
also,  and  take  for  satire  that  which  you 
say  was  not  intended.  I  was  actuated  not 
only  by  my  particular  feelings,  but  a  re- 
spect for  the  art  and  artists,  and  persuade 
myself  that  you  cannot  think  it  a  great 
sacrifice  to  re7nove  a  picture  that  had  even 
raised  suspicion  of  disrespect  to  any  per- 
so7t  who  never  wished  to  offend y on P 

Old  John  Joseph  was  indignant  almost 
beyond  words.  This  incident  added 
to  his  old  trouble  about  leaving  her  un- 
protected and  alone.  Even  little  Rosa 
was  gone  now,  for  she  married  at  seven- 
teen, and  the  father  and  daughter  were 
alone  in  the  old  house. 

CHAPTER   XXXIII. 
AND   SO   FAREWELL. 

Ten  years  pass  very  slowly,  very  quick- 
ly too.  The  horizon  widens,  our  hopes 
grow  fainter  and  more  fixed,  our  posses- 
sions increase,  diffuse  into  distant  points 
—  possessions  that  have  waxed  and 
grown  and  filled  our  hearts.  Some  have 
extinguished  hope  in  a  reality  far  dearer 
than  any  visions,  others  die  away.  As 
time  goes  on  we  find  out  our  narrow  fet- 
ters, we  discover  our  gifts,  we  learn  how 
much  we  can  bear,  how  long  we  can  wait, 
how  much  we  can  forgive,  how  much  for- 
giveness we  need  from  others. 

Angelica  was  coming  back  to  Lowden- 
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ham  Court  once  more.  Coming  back  the 
same  woman  indeed,  with  the  same  pre- 
occupations that  she  had  brought  ten 
years  before.  She  was  older  —  that  was 
all.  She  had  been  sorry  and  faithful  and 
at  work  a  little  longer.  Her  pictures, 
alas  !  were  not  wonderfully  better,  though 
now  and  then  some  happy  chance,  some 
fortunate  subject,  resulted  in  a  charming 
work  that  did  the  worker  credit.  She 
had  her  father  still.  He  wore  his  old 
cloak,  that  scarce  looked  shabbier.  Want 
was  no  longer  at  their  door.  Long,  long 
ago  she  had  repaid  the  money  Lady 
Diana  lent  her.  Lady  Diana  was  now  a 
poor  woman,  comparatively  speaking,  for 
her  husband  had  many  expensive  tastes 
and  long-accumulated  debts,  which  how- 
ever did  not  greatly  affect  the  happiness 
of  a  very  united  home.  It  was  a  real 
happiness  to  Angelica  to  see  her  friend 
in  her  home  with  her  children  round  her. 
Some  look  of  peaceful  animation  had 
come  into  Lady  Di's  dull  face,  some 
brightening  of  maternal  pride  into  those 
two  pale  eyes. 

It  had  been  an  old  promise  that  the 
Kauffmanns  should  spend  some  days 
with  Lord  Henry  and  Lady  Diana.  An- 
gelica had  been  detained  in  London  by 
one  thing  and  another,  and  she  and  her 
father  found  themselves  belated  on  the 
way.  The  coach  had  set  them  down  at 
the  nearest  market-town,  and  now  they 
came  driving  through  the  darkness, 
scarcely,  knowing  whither  they  were  go- 
ing, through  dim  fragrances  and  lights 
vanishing  and  murmurs  of  overarching 
trees.  The  horses  went  slowly,  stumbling 
up  the  steep  lanes  blazing  with  stars. 
The  great  stars  that  night  seemed  drop- 
ping heavily  from  the  high  heavens,  and 
flashing  to  meet  the  cool  dark  earth  ;  then 
from  the  lanes  they  came  into  chillier 
regions,  wild  commons,  shivering  with 
invigorating  breezes.  Angelica  sat,  half 
asleep,  upon  her  coach-box,  watching  the 
horses'  drowsy  progress,  dimly  absorbing 
the  suggestions  of  the  new  country  — 
the  visions  passing  by.  Those  of  her 
brain  seemed  almost  more  vivid  than  the 
realities,  now  that  the  last  lights  of  sunset 
had  died  away  beyond  the  hills.  She 
was  gone  back  to  the  past  in  some  vague 
half-defined  way  ;  some  vague  call  seemed 
to  reach  her  now  and  then.  When  they 
stopped  at  last,  they  could  hear  the  cool 
roar  of  a  torrent  below  ;  and  then  An- 
gelica woke  up,  and  John  Joseph  shivered 
and  sighed.  "  Father,  are  you  ill  ?  "  she 
said.     "  Is  anything  amiss  ?  " 

"  What  should  be  amiss,"  said  he  has- 


tily, and  as  he  spoke  he  patted  her  hand. 
Angelica  thought  his  tone  was  strange  ; 
but  they  had  started  off  once  more,  and 
once  more  came  visions  mingling  with 
the  indistinct  charm  of  the  present,  voices 
that  she  had  heard  long  ago  seemed 
speaking  and  awakening  her  from  one 
dim  delicious  dream  to  another. 

They  seemed  to  be  journeying  under 
the  great  torrent  of  stars,  that  swept  the 
heavens.  Onceor  twice  Angelica  thought 
she  could  hear  the  distant  note  of  the 
sea  sounding  through  all  these  vague 
night  perfumes  and  mysteries. 

"  Are  you  asleep,  Angelica  ?  "  said  old 
Kauffmann,  suddenly.  "  Are  you  warm, 
my  child  —  will  you  share  my  cloak  ?  I 
have  —  I  have  been  dreaming,"  he  said  ; 
"give  me  your  hand.  Ah!  I  can  still 
hold  it.  Some  day  there  will  be  only  the 
old  cloak  left  to  shield  my  child.  An- 
gelica, I  often  long  to  be  back  in  the 
tranquil  old  places,  to  hear  the  horns  of 
the  goatherds  at  Morbegno.  I  think  I 
could  live  a  little  longer  there  ;  and,  my 
child,  I  dread  death.  Thou,  who  art  so 
easily  led,  so  ill  able  to  judge  —  ah  !  it 
breaks  my  heart  to  leave  thee  alone." 

He  was  changed  and  broken,  as  he  had 
said.  He  began  talking  again  rather  ex- 
citedly about  Italy,  about  his  longing  for 
warmth,  for  a  little  peace  and  ease  before 
the  end. 

"  Let  us  go,  father,"  said  Angelica,  ab- 
sently.    "  Why  should  we  not  go  ?  " 

"  How  can  you  and  I,  an  old  man  and 
a  weak  woman,  go  alone  all  that  long 
way  ?"  cried  John  Joseph,  pettishly. 

"  Dearest,"  said  Angelica,  "  do  not 
talk  in  this  sad  way.  Do  not  fear  me.  I 
know  life  now  ;  I  know  myself,"  she  said, 
a  little  shrilly.  "There  is  Bonomi,  that 
good  fellow  to  advise." 

"Bonomi,"  said  old  Kauffmann,  "he 
only  dreams  of  Rosa  from  six  in  the 
morning  until  sixteen  at  night.  Bonomi 
is  no  companion  for  my  Angelica.  You 
need  a  wiser,  older  man  to  rely  upon  ; 
one  mature  in  spirit,  tried  in  affliction, 
my  child.  Cannot  you  think  of  some 
one  whom  we  have  known  for  long  years 
and  tried  and  proved  an  honourable  up- 
right man  ?  " 

"  Are  you  speaking  of  Antonio  ?  "  said 
Angelica,  quietly.  They  had  reached  the 
end  of  the  hill ;  a  great  sight  of  stars 
and  purple  blackness  seemed  to  over- 
flood  beyond  the  line  of  the  horizon. 
The  driver  climbed  his  seat  and  cracked 
his  whip;  the  horses  started  at  a  swift 
gallop. 

Again  old  Kauffmann  sighs  and  shifts 
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uneasily ;  something  has  been  in  his 
mind  all  day  which  he  has  not  yet  had 
the  courage  to  break  to  his  daughter. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are  tired,  father," 
said  she. 

"  They  will  find  me  changed,  greatly 
changed,  Angelica,"  he  answered,  very 
dolefully  ;  "broken  in  body,  ill  in  mind. 
Time  was  when  a  little  journey  such  as 
this  would  not  have  wearied  me.  Time 
passes  ;  quick  comes  an  end  to  strength  : 
who  will  take  care  of  you,  my  child  ?  "  he 
repeated,  wistfully. 

"  Hush,  hush,  dearest,"  said  Angelica, 
putting  her  own  arms  round  him.  "We 
shall  soon  be  at  our  journey's  end." 

"  We  are  travelling  to  different  places, 
Angelica,"  the  old  man  said  solemnly. 
"I  think  I  could  go  to  my  rest  in  peace, 
if  I  could  leave  you  in  some  good  man's 
care,"  Otherwise  I  know  not  how  to  die 
—  that  is  the  truth.  How  to  leave  you 
alone  in  this  great  world  ; "  and  he 
looked  about  him,  at  the  night,  the  mys- 
sterious  valley,  the  lights  twinkling  in 
the  distance. 

"  O  father,"  said  Angelica,  faltering  ; 
"would  it  make  you  happy?  how  can  I 
marry.?      You     know   it     is    impossible. 

You,  who   know "  she  clung  closer 

and  closer  to  him.  The  thought  of  part- 
ing from  him  came  for  the  first  time  with 
a  bitter  piercing  pang  that  she  could  not 
escape. 

Old  Kauffmann  had  worked  himself  up 
into  one  of  his  nervous  states  of  agita- 
tion ;  he  had  not  yet  said  all  that  was  in 
his  mind.  "My  child,  I  had  not  meant 
to  tell  you  to-night  what  I  have  heard," 
he  said  ;  "  but  why  should  I  delay  ? 
sooner  or  later  you  must  face  a  terrible 
memory."  He  took  her  hand.  "  You 
think  yourself  still  bound,"  he  said  sol- 
emnly. "  But  you  are  free.  That  unfortu- 
nate man  is  no  more.  As  I  left  home  a 
letter  came  to  me  from  the  village  doctor 
who  attended  his  last  moments.  It  is 
signed  by  the  priest.  He  is  dead.  A 
gastrite  complicated  by  symptoms  of 
heart-disease  carried  him  off  after  a  few 
weeks'  illness."  Then  the  old  man's 
voice  failed,  and  he  began  to  cry. 

He  scarcely  knew  what  he  was  saying, 
or  what  his  daughter  answered.  All  the 
stars  were  sinking  in  the  black  sky,  the 
shadows    passing    like   ghosts.     All    her 

Kast  was  pressing  upon  her,  suffocating 
er,  with  strange  reaction  rolling  up  from 
the  shadowy  plains,  resounding  with  the 
far-away  moan  of  the  sea. 

It  seemed  but  that  minute  that  she  had 
parted   from    De    Horn,   from    the    man 
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whose  ring  she  wore.  "Dead,  father?" 
she  repeated. 

"  Yes,  he  is  dead  at  last,  my  child," 
John  Joseph  answered. 

"  Ah  !  hush,"  she  screamed  so  strange- 
ly that  the  driver  looked  back,  thinking 
she  had  called  him.  It  was  not  grief 
she  felt,  it  was  not  relief,  it  was  scarcely 
emotion,  it  was  a  vivid  awe-stricken 
sense  of  the  man's  presence.  Time  was 
not.  She  heard  the  voice,  saw  the  dark 
cut  face  with  its  rigid  lines.  It  was  a 
recognition  —  not  a  death,  but  a  sudden 
life,  after  this  long  and  unbroken  separa- 
tion. It  was  wonder  and  emotion,  and 
then  a  great  burst  of  tears  came  at  last 
to  recall  her  to  herself.  They  flowed  as 
prayer  unspoken  for  a  little  while. 

A  few  minutes  more  and  they  were 
passing  through  the  old  gates  and  pine- 
avenues  that  led  to  Lowdenham  Manor. 
Then  came  the  dazzle  of  lights  in  the 
hall,  and  the  cordial  voice  of  Lady  Diana 
greeting  the  travellers  ;  hands  to  help 
them  from  their  high  perch  ;  wine, 
warmth,  exclamations,  how  wearied  they 
looked,  what  had  happened  ? 

"  My  dear  creatures,  you  seem  half- 
dead,  both  of  you,"  cries  Lady  Di.  "An- 
gelica, is  anything  the  matter  ?  " 

"  I  have  just  had  some  bad  news,"  said 
Angelica,  "  which  has  moved  me  very 
much." 

Lady  Diana  asked  no  more  ;  led  her 
friend  to  her  own  room,  kissed  her,  and 
left  her  in  quiet  ;  and  then  Angel  shut 
the  door,  fastened  it  close,  and  once 
more  tears  came  to  her  relief,  and  she 
sobbe*d  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 
Some  of  her  tears  were  grief,  but  others 
also  flowed  because  grief  was  not.  Grief 
was  dead.     It  had  died  years  before. 

Coming  back     across   the    field    next 
day,  with    Lady  Diana  and  her  children, 
Angelica  met  her  father  pottering  in  the 
autumn    sunshine,   and    limping    slowly 
along   the  stubble-path.     He   seemed  in 
some  excitement:  he  told  Angelica  that 
Antonio  had  been  with  him  at  the  manor. 
"  He  has  come,  do  you    hear  ?     He  is 
staying  at  the  village  inn,  my  lady,"  said 
John  Joseph  ;  "he  has    brought  our  let- 
ters.    He  has  seen   the  Bonomis,"  con- 
tinued  the  old  man  :  "  Rosa  is  well  and 
I  happy.     Her  husband    has  a  good  order. 
I  O  my  lady,  what  a  loss   little  Rosa  is  in 
lour  house.     Some  day  you  will  have  to 
part  with    your   darlings;  but  to  part  is 
happiness  compared  to  leaving  one's  chil- 
dren alone  unsheltered  from  tlie  storm." 
They  had  reached  a  little  sunny  beach 
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arched  with  hawthorn  slicks,  and  mid- 
day shadows,  where  bronzed  leaves  and 
autumnal  berries  made  a  canopy  against 
the  rays.  They  all  sat  down  to  rest,  fa- 
cing wide  fields  and  breathing  the  sunny 
and  corn-scented  air.  The  water  spark- 
led, there  came  a  lowing  of  Alderney 
cows.  A  little  baby  bull  was  pawing  the 
ground,  and  sending  flying  clouds  of  dust 
into  the  air.  The  sunny  lights  were  on  the 
river  (it  fiows  into  the  sea  hard  by).  The 
little  houses  and  gables  gleamed  across 
the  waters. 

"My  child,"  said  the  old  man,  '-'Anto- 
nio has  brought  us  more  letters  from 
Sweden  ;  he  says  there  is  a  packet  for 
you.''  He  took  her  hand  in  his  trembling 
brown  grasp,  and  looked  wistfully  from 
beneath  his  shaggy  eyebrows.  Angelica 
looked  away,  and  her  heart  began  to  beat. 
The  corn  was  reaped,  the  wheat  was  be- 
ing housed,  and  Death,  the  reaper,  was 
at  work  among  the  sunny  fields.  * 

Angelica  was  very  silent  all  the  day  ; 
in  the  evening  after  dinner  she  wandered 
out  into  the  garden.  She  went  on  beyond 
the  fields  that  led  seawards.  It  was  a 
west-vvfind  evening,  wide  with  twilight  the 
trees  seemed  to  be  throbbing  with  quiv- 
ering shadow.  The  birds  up  in  black 
labyrinth  of  twigs  sang  no  longer,  but 
still  chirped  to  the  faint  skies.  The 
water  streaked  across  the  twilight.  Some 
lamp  burning  in  a  distant  village  mingled 
its  light  with  the  evening  rainbows. 
Wide,  unrestful  and  yet  tranquil  were 
her  thoughts,  longing  yet  quiescent ; 
grateful  after  the  beating  storm  for  a  calm 
that  was  not  indifference.  Was  it  possi- 
ble ?  Could  it  be  that  hope  had  not  died 
with  her  happiness  ?  Could  a  new  tender 
tranquillity  reach  her  still  growing  out  of 
the  many  winters  and  summers  of  her 
life,  as  naturally  as  autumnal  tints  fall 
upon  the  heavy  dusty  foliage  ?  She  went 
pacing  on  and  on  among  shadows  and 
twilights,  past  the  black  stems  of  the 
trees,  across  the  soft  dim  turfy  fields.  She 
went  and  came,  and  came  and  went  again  : 
a  lonely  spirit,  unrestful,  unquiet,  and  yet 
grasping  the  calm  of  hope  not  fulfilled 
perhaps,  but  realized,  of  love,  not  exclu- 
sively her  own,  but  love  nevertheless. 
To-night  the  possibility  came  to  her  of  a 
friendship  more  intimate,  more  tender 
than  that  which  had  always  subsisted  be- 
tween herself  and  Zucchi.  This  was  what 
her  father  had  meant.  This  was  what 
perhaps  Antonio  meant.  It  seemed 
strange  and  wayward  now  to  refuse  and 
to  turn  away  from  this  home  that  seemed 
to  open  to  her  wandering  spirit.     And 


then,  by  the  pathway  leading  from  tb 
house  came  Antonio,  looking  for  her,  f 
his  old  playfellow  and  the  companion 
his  youth. 

"  Angelica,  where  are  you  ?  "  said  Aa- 
tonio,  gravely.  "  They  told  me  I  might 
find  you  here.  I  have  brought  you  a 
packet  from  home,"  he  went  on  slowly. 
"  With  your  father's  letters  from  home 
came  this  one,  addressed  to  you  ;  "  he  put 
it  into  her  hand,  looking  at  her  anxiously. 
He  need  not  have  been  anxious.  She 
was  very  pale,  but  no  longer  agitated. 
The  parting  was  over  with  its  uneasy 
suspense  ;  dissolved  into  a  strange  even- 
ing peace,  into  a  tranquillity  that  was 
tender,  sorrowful,  and  full  of  reconcilia- 
tion. The  feeling  seemed  to  spread  and 
to  grow  more  and  more  indefinite  and  in- 
tense. A  star  came  out  over  the  heads 
of  these  two  weary  people  who  had  waited 
half  their  lives,  and  whose  happiness 
was  not  over  yet. 

As  Angelica  opened  the  packet,  Anto- 
nio stood  at  her  side.  Inside  the  paper 
was  a  small  silken  case  and  inside  the 
case  a  cameo  ring  wrapped  in  a  silver 
paper,  upon  which  was  written  the  word 
"  FarewellP  That  was  all ;  but  she 
knew  the  writing,  and  she  knew  the 
ring.  How  well  she  remembered  it  !  two 
or  three  great  tears  fell  from  her  eyes 
upon  the  little  head  smiling  unmoved  ia 
its  diamond  setting. 

"  It  is  the  ring  he  took  from  me  at  the 
ball.  They  have  sent  it  back,"  she  said. 
"  O  Antonio,  what  a  strange  sad  wasted 
dream  of  a  life  it  has  all  been  !  " 

"  It  has  been  no  dream,"  said  Antonio, 
in  his  husky  passionate  voice,  and  as  he 
spoke  he  took  the  little  ring  out  of  her 
hand.  "Angelica,  I  think  the  ring  has 
come  back  to  you,"  he  said,  "as  a  sign  of 
your  faithful  heart;  of  that  poor  man's 
gratitude.  Will  you  take  it  from  me  to- 
day "^  Will  you  let  it  be  also  a  sign  of 
love  that  is  yours,  that  has  never 
changed?"  He  put  his  arm  round  her 
as  he  spoke,  and  she  let  her  hand  fall 
into  his. 

It  all  seemed  part  of  that  wondrous 
twilight,  sad  and  harmonious  as  when 
music  plays  on  from  one  modulation  to 
another.  It  was  only  Antonio  who  was 
telling  her  that  she  was  free,  free  to 
peaceful  bondage,  free  to  accept  his  ten- 
der care  and  domination  ;  and  so  the  twi- 
light mellowed  and  hushed  and  blessed 
two  people  who  had  passed  the  bright- 
ness of  midday  ;  but  who  were  young 
still,  for  they  could  hope  and  trust  each 
other. 
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CHAPTER  THE  LAST. 

IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  S.  ANDREA  DELLE 
FRATE  AT  ROME. 

I  HAVE  been  trying  to  tell  a  little  story, 
of  which  the  characters  and  incidents 
have  come  to  me  through  a  winter's 
gloom  so  vividly,  that  as  1  write  now  I 
can  scarcely  tell  what  is  real  and  what  is 
but  my  own  imagination  in  it  all.  The 
other  day  two  good  friends  sent  me  a 
parcel  containing  a  gift  —  a  strange  real- 
ization of  all  these  dreams.  As  I  opened 
it,  I  thought  of  the  stories  one  has  read 
in  which  visions  appear  and  vanish  with 
a  warning,  leaving  signs  that  remain  in 
the  awakened  sleeper's  hands.  Here  in 
my  hands  are  worn  papers,  semi-faded 
parchments,  concerning  the  hero  and 
the  heroine  of  my  little  history  ;  lawyers' 
cramped  handwritings,  involved  sen- 
tences, and  foolscap  paper,  in  which  An- 
tony Zucchi  conveys  his  worldly  goods  to 
Angelica,  the  daughter  of  John  Joseph 
Kauffmann,  of  Golden  Square,  in  which 
Angelica's  four  thousand  pounds  are  care- 
fully tied  away,  wrapped  in  a  parchment, 
put  aside  for  future  need  ;  there  are  also 
law  letters,  written  by  Angelica  at  her 
husband's  dictation,  full  of  clear  business 
directions,  others  concerning  her  pictures, 
which  come  and  go,  cross  the  sea  from 
Italy,  escape  the  French,  and  are  safely 
deposited  in  Mr.  Bonomi's  hands  ;  other 
papers  tell  of  John  Joseph's  death,  her 
husband's  peaceful  end. 

But  before  these  last  records  closing 
their  lives,  many  and  many  a  sun  rose  for 
these  two  people  following  the  twilight  of 
that  autumnal  evening;  many  and  many 
an  after-day  was  blest  for  them,  as  they 
travelled  on  henceforth  together.  From 
town  to  town,  from  Italy  to  Italy,  from 
Rome  to  Rome  again. 

Is  that  Angelica,  once  more  looking 
from  some  high  terrace  ?  It  is  early 
morning,  a  dawning  city  crowns  the  ris- 
ing hill,  night  is  still  in  the  valleys,  and 
the  country  floats  before  her  eyes.  She 
sees  the  laden  bullocks  slowly  dragging 
the  heavy  waggon,  and  crawling  the 
mountain  road  into  the  light.  The  lamp 
still  burns  as  it  swings  from  the  shaft, 
the  drover's  longgoat's-skin  cloak  flaps  as 
he  strides  along.  The  great  gates  of  the 
city  on  the  hill  are  open  to  the  market ; 
the  sunrise  is  growing  invincible,  it  flash- 
es from  the  eastern  plain,  striking  every 
bird,  flower,  gable,  every  bronze-lit  roof, 
every  tendrilled  garden,  and  slender  shoot 
of   vine.     What  matters  the  name  of  the 


ancient  city !  Some  Bible-land  seems 
spread  before  Angelica's  wistful  eyes, 
with  shrines  and  campaniles,  and  bells 
swinging  against  the  sky,  and  saintly  fig- 
ures passing  in  the  gentle  glories  that 
come  illuminating  and  sanctifying  one 
more  day. 

Then  Antonio  calls  her  from  below,  the 
horses  are  harnessed,  the  carriage  is  wait- 
ing which  is  to  take  them  southwards. 
So  they  pass  on  together,  where  work  and 
pleasure  call  them,  to  Venice,  to  Rome, 
where,  after  old  John  Joseph's  peaceful 
death,  Zucchi  led  his  wife. 

Rossi  gives  a  pretty  description  of  An- 
tonio and  Angelica  in  their  after-life. 
They  were  united  and  yet  unchanged, 
and  true  to  their  different  natures.  "  If 
you  watch  them  before  a  picture,"  he 
says,  "you  see  Antonio,  gifted  with  elo- 
quence, speaking  with  energy,  judging, 
dissecting,  criticising ;  Angelica,  silent, 
with  animated  eyes,  listens  to  her  hus- 
band, and  gazes  attentive  at  the  canvas. 
You  may  read  in  her  face  and  see  her  true 
opinion  there.  She  speaks  at  last,  but  it 
is  to  praise,  for  impulse  inclines  her  to 
dwell  on  the  beauty  and  charm  of  the 
works  before  her.  Hers  is  the  nature  of 
the  bee,"  continues  her  old  biographer, 
"she  only  sucks  honey  from  the  flowers." 
So  she  whom  Goethe  praised,  lived  on. 
But  when  her  husband  died  she  did  not 
long  survive  the  protector  she  had  taken. 
"  Poverty  I  do  not  fear,"  she  writes  after 
Zucchi's  death,  "  but  this  solitude  is  ter- 
rible." We  may  still  read  a  touching 
farewell  to  Antonio,  written  on  tb.e  mar- 
ble in  the  church  of  Andrea  delle  Frate, 
at  Rome.  "To  my  sweetest  kindest 
husband,  not  as  I  had  prayed,"  Angelica 
has  carved  upon  his  tomb.  The  parting 
is  long  since  over.  But  beside  Antonio's 
Angelica's  own  name  is  there.  Remem- 
bered, forgotten,  she  passed  away,  not 
ungrateful  for  the  life  that  had  brought  her 
so  many  things. 

One  day  not  long  ago,  a  little  boy  in  a 
passion  of  tears  asked  for  a  pencil  and 
])aper  to  draw  something  that  he  longed 
for  and  could  not  get.  The  truth  of  that 
baby's  philosophy  is  one  which  strikes  us 
more  and  more  as  we  travel  on  upon  our 
different  ways.  How  many  of  us  must 
have  dreamt  of  things  along  the  road, 
sympathies  and  experiences  that  may  be- 
come us,  some  day  not  ours  ;  inward 
grace  of  love,  periiapa,  not  outward  sign 
of  it.  This  spiritual  blessing  of  senti- 
ment no  realization,  no  fulfilment  alone 
can  bring  to  us,  it  is  the  s«crct  intangible 
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gift  that  belongs  to  the  mystery  of  life, 
the  diviner  soul  that  touches  us  and  shows 
us  a  home  in  the  desolate  places,  a  si- 
lence in  the  midst  of  the  storm. 


From  Macmlllan's  Magazine. 
THE  CONVENT  OF  SAN  MARCO. 

V. —  THE   SPERIMENTO. 

It  does  not  seem  within  the  reach  of 
human  possibility  that  any  man  who  ven- 
tures to  put  all  his  being  and  happiness 
on  the  cast,  in  the  hope  of  regenerating, 
be  it  his  country,  be  it  his  class,  be  it  — 
greater  and  more  desperate  enterprise 
still  —  the  world  and  the  human  race, 
should  come  to  any  but  a  tragical  ending. 
Even  in  the  softened  manners  of  these 
later  ages,  when  violent  persecution  has 
gone  out  of  fashion,  the  reformer  has 
rare  fortune  indeed  whose  heart  and  hope 
has  not  died  in  him  before  life  does,  and 
whose  period  of  triumph  is  anything  but 
brief.  Savonarola's  reign  of  genius  and 
spiritual  purity  was  short,  but  it  was  for 
some  time  almost  absolute,  a  heavenly 
despotism,  perfect  in  its  motives,  grand 
in  all  its  aims  ;  yet,  as  we  have  already 
said,  impossible,  a  thing  contradict- 
ed by  every  principle  of  ordinary  hu- 
manity, and  too  exceptional  even  to  be 
safe,  though  higher  in  all  its  intentions 
and  most  of  its  results  than  those  gov- 
ernments which  are  practicable.  So  long 
as  it  lasted,  immorality  and  luxury  were 
out  of  fashion  in  Florence,  the  vileness 
which  calls  itself  pleasure  was  paralyzed, 
and  immodesty  and  impurity  scared  into 
corners  out  of  sight.  Nor  were  the  more 
violent  sins  of  the  time  less  discounte- 
nanced. Savonarola  in  his  own  person 
was  the  national  guard,  the  police,  the 
civic  protector  of  the  place.  For  the  first 
time  in  history  the  revolution  which 
changed  the  government  of  Florence  was 
unattended  by  massacre  6r,  in  any  but 
one  instance,  by  confiscation.  The 
streets  were  safe,  the  populace  quiet, 
notwithstanding  the  high  strain  of  excite- 
ment in  which,  with  so  many  dangers 
threatening,  they  must  have  lived.  In- 
stead of  indulging  that  excitement  in  the 
much  more  usual  and  congenial  task  of 
sacking  a  palace,  the  men  of  Florence 
were  hurried  to  the  Duomo,  where  the 
fervid  and  splendid  eloquence  of  the 
friar  gave  that  stimulus  to  mind  and 
heart  which  has  always  to  be  supplied 
somehow,  and  which,  in  most  cases,  the 
crowd  finds  for  itself  in  less  satisfactory 


ways.  His  words  were  their  wine,  his 
eloquence  their  theatre.  He  communi- 
cated to  them  that  high  and  fine  intoxi- 
cation or  enthusiasm  and  feeling,  which, 
when  it  does  take  hold  of  the  crowd, 
drives  lower  and  grosser  excitements  out 
of  court.  Unfortunately  it  is  the  excite- 
ment itself,  not  the  noble  objects  of  it, 
that  lays  strongest  hold  upon  the  crowd  ; 
audit  is  at  all  times  easier  to  be  a  Piagn- 
one,  a  Puritan,  a  member  of  a  party, 
than  it  is  to  love  God  and  deny  one's 
self.  And  as  every  one  of  these  exciting 
and  magnificent  addresses  insisted  upon 
justice,  peace,  charity,  and  purity,  the 
Millennium  itself  must  have  arrived  in 
Florence  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, had  that  great  voice  continued  dom- 
inant, as  it  was  for  a  time.  This  could 
not  be.  Savonarola  had  his  close  and 
devoted  circle  of  true  followers,  men  of 
like  nature  with  himself,  the  religious 
minds  and  pure  hearts  which  happily 
exist  in  greater  or  smaller  number  at  all 
times.  He  had  beyond  these  the  large 
mass  of  his  party,  people  religiously 
affected  by  his  preaching,  and  so  far 
moved  by  intense  faith  in  him  as  to  make 
many  personal  sacrifices  under  his  influ- 
ence, and  range  themselves  wholly  on  his 
side.  A  larger  circle  still,  so  large  at  one 
time  as  to  embrace  all  that  was  noble  and 
patriotic  in  Florence,  held  by  him  politic- 
ally, feeling  his  great  influence,  always 
nobly  exerted,  to  be  the  salvation  of  the 
city.  This  vast  outer  circle  —  too  multi- 
tudinous to  be  ever  made  into  a  religious 
party,  often  caring  nothing  for  religion, 
and  made  up  of  persons  who,  but  for 
their  strong  sense  of  the  necessities  of 
Florence,  and  the  use  of  the  friar  to 
keep  order,  and  sway  the  masses  in  the 
right  direction,  would  \mve  been  natu- 
rally the  opponents  of  the  great  religious 
reformer  —  was  the  cause  at  once  of  his 
absolute  triumph  and  of  his  ruin.  They 
used  him,  for  purposes  not  ignoble,  and 
willingly  made  of  him  their  bulwark 
against  Piero  del  Medici,  their  old  tyrant, 
against  the  new  tyrants  whom  a  parla- 
mento  might  have  saddled  them  with, 
and  against  anarchy  and  internal  tumult. 
But  his  prophetical  threatenings  were 
folly  to  them,  his  purity  distasteful,  his 
piety  superstition.  When  he  said  "  Be 
free,"  they  cheered  him  to  the  echo  ; 
when  he  said  "  Be  pure,"  the  effect  was 
very  different.  Now  here,  now  there,  at 
that  point  and  at  this,  these  supporters 
fell  off  from  him,  joined  the  ranks  of  his 
enemies,  among  whom,  but  for  patriot- 
ism,  they  would  always    have    found   a 
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more  congenial  place  ;  and  gradually  — 
the  tide  ebbing  ever  more  and  more  as 
the  momentary  impulse  towards  a  refor- 
mation of  manners,  by  which  the  whole 
city  had  been  superficially  affected,  died 
away  —  left  the  prophet,  who  had  once 
felt  himself  almost  the  prime  minister  of 
a  theocracy,  in  the  shrunken  position  of 
the  leader  of  a  religious  party.  It  had 
been  premature,  alas  !  though  a  heavenly 
delusion,  that  great  shout  which  all  the 
noble  Tuscan  walls  had  seemed  to  echo, 
Viva  Gesu  Crista  nostra  Re!  Jesus 
Christ  was  not  yet  to  be  king  of  Flor- 
ence, any  more  than  of  other  fleshly  king- 
doms ;  and  Savonarola,  after  he  had  ac- 
complished his  divine  and  unrewarded 
drudgery,  and  freed  Florence  and  tamed 
her,  for  the  use  of  all  these  magnificent 
signori,  dropped  back  into  the  prior  of 
San  Marco,  the  head  of  the  Piagnoni, 
the  religious  leader  against  whom  the 
world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  silenced 
and  crushed  for  a  moment,  had  now  once 
more  risen  up  in  free  fight. 

It  is  the  fashion  nowadays  to  make 
speculative  studies  of  the  unrevealed 
sensations  of  men  whose  lives  are  long 
over,  and  to  decide  how  they  thought  and 
felt,  with  authority,  as  if  distance  lent 
not  enchantment,  but  distinctness  to  the 
mental  vision.  We  pique  ourselves  upon 
being  more  impartial  than  the  contempo- 
raries, who  either  hated  the  man  and 
abused  him,  or  loved  him,  and  could  see 
no  evil  in  him.  It  is  our  high  privilege 
to  be  able  to  see  how  good  he  was,  and 
yet  that  he  was  not  good,  at  the  same 
moment ;  but  this  privilege,  like  all  others, 
has  its  disadvantages.  If  the  contempo- 
rary sees  too  close,  and  is  too  ready  to 
form  a  superficial  judgment  from  facts 
alone,  we  are  too  ready  to  rely  upon  our 
theories  of  human  nature,  and  our  sup- 
posed superior  insight  into  the  workings 
of  the  mind,  as  giving  an  entirely  new 
colour  and  meaning  to  these  facts  ;  and 
nothing,  I  think,  is  more  general  in  his- 
tory and  criticism,  than  the  confusion 
which  arises  from  our  refusal  to  accept 
the  simpler  interpretation  of  a  great 
man's  character,  and  the  pains  we  give 
ourselves  to  find  every  person  "  com- 
plex," and  every  important  event  full  of 
"complications."  To  be  singleminded, 
once  one  of  the  highest  commendations 
possible,  has  ceased  to  appear  sublime 
enough  for  the  imagination,  which  de- 
mands a  labyrinth  of  conflicting  motives, 
through  which  it  can  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  picking  its  enlightened  way.  The 
meaner    pleasure    with    which    the   ordi- 


nary observer  often  exerts  himself  to 
lessen  a  heroic  figure  and  show  how 
a  great  purpose  may  be  brought  down  by 
dilutions  of  small  motives,  is  perhaps 
more  general  still  ;  but  this  latter  is  not 
a  sentiment  upon  which  it  is  agreeable 
to  dwell.  The  later  historians  —  who, 
without  any  such  miserable  intention, 
but  rather  with  the  desire,  we  may  sup- 
pose, of  explaining  to  themselves  a  char- 
acter so  singularly  swayed  and  guided  by 
faith  in  the  unseen,  have  taken  up  the 
idea  that  Savonarola  was  largely  moved 
by  love  of  power,  and  that  a  determina- 
tion to  be  himself  the  greatest  influence 
in  Florence  was  more  strong  within  him 
than  even  his  desire  to  save  Florence, 
though  that  was  great  —  do  but  repeat 
what  all  his  contemporary  accusers,  by 
every  diabolical  means  in  their  power,  at- 
tempted to  prove,  but  without  much  suc- 
cess. By  delirious  words  wrung  from 
the  lips  of  a  sufferer  in  torture,  and  by 
falsified  records,  forged  processes,  and 
signatures  fraudulently  obtained,  the 
Florentine  Signory,  in  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  tried  very  hard  to  make 
out  that  the  prophet,  who  had  swayed  all 
Florence  for  years,  was  not  only  a  false 
prophet,  but  one  who  had  pretended  to 
possess  prophetic  gifts,  for  his  own  self- 
ish advancement  perhaps,  or  at  least  for 
"pride  and  vain-glory."  Savonarola's 
modern  accusers  do  not  go  so  far,  nei- 
ther do  they  use  such  discreditable 
means  ;  but  the  foregone  conclusion  that 
it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  have  be- 
lieved as  he  did,  and  to  have  acted 
simply  and  vehemently  (as  his  nature  was) 
on  that  belief,  lies  behind  all  their  en- 
deavours to  introduce  some  strain  of 
lesser  motive  into  his  impassioned  soul. 

It  is  not  my  business  to  explain  how 
such  a  man  in  the  full  plenitude  of  his 
genius,  should  be  able  to  believe  devout- 
ly and  with  his  whole  soul  in  miracles,  in 
spiritual  communications  to  himself  or 
others,  in  visible  interpositions  of  divine 
power,  and  a  perpetual  supernatural  in- 
tervention in  the  affairs  of  the  world. 
All  the  influences  of  his  age  favoured  his 
belief,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  con- 
temporaries fully  shared  it  ;  yet  these 
facts  are  not  necessary,  it  seems  to  me, 
to  make  that  faith  fully  credible,  however 
incomprehensible.  Five  hundred  years 
later,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  Edward 
Irving,  a  man  of  kindred  mind,  believed 
as  fervently,  as  undoubtingly,  as  Savo- 
narola, looked  for  miracles  as  he  did, 
and  believed  in  miraculous  occurrences 
which  (he  thought)  proved  the  justice  of 
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his  faith.  Irving  has  been  explained, 
like  Savonarola,  and  even  in  a  less 
worthy  way.  We  have  been  told  that 
mere  vanity,  and  a  mad  desire  for  popu- 
lar favour,  moved  the  one,  just  as  we  are 
told  that  love  of  power  actuated  the 
other.  These  lower  qualities  are  sup- 
posed to  supply  the  interpretation  of 
their  characters,  the  Jin  mot  of  the  enig- 
ma, the  solution  of  all  that  is  mysterious 
and  unlike  other  men  in  them  ;  while  at 
the  same  time  they  provide  that  "  com- 
plexity" in  which  modern  imagination 
delights.  For  my  part,  I  cannot  but 
think  that  the  simpler  view  is  not  only 
much  truer,  but  far  more  helpful  to  us  in 
our  endeavours  to  understand  such  men. 
The  moment  we  can  believe  and  realize 
that  all  they  said  was  to  themselves  ab- 
solutely true,  that  their  faith  was  what 
they  describe  it  to  be,  that  their  hopes, 
expectations,  and  motives  were  such  as 
they  constantly  and  unvaryingly  profess 
—  their  complexity  of  character  may  in- 
deed suffer,  but  they  themselves  become 
infinitely  more  comprehensible.  The 
number  of  such  men  is  few,  and  their 
fate  is  seldom  encouraging  to  any  who 
should,  of  set  purpose,  take  up  the  man- 
tle as  it  falls  from  their  shoulders.  Such 
a  one  as  Francis  of  Assisi,  simpler  soul 
in  a  simpler  age,  might  indeed  receive 
his  tokens  of  God's  supreme  love  in  some 
mysterious  way,  which  words  cannot  ex- 
plain, and  die  of  the  glory  and  of  the  joy 
of  it,  happier  than  his  successors,  leaving 
a  wondering  confused  crowd  to  give  what 
account  they  could  of  the  miracle.  But 
not  such  is  the  lot  of  later  prophets.  Giro- 
lamo  Savonarola  in  1498,  and  Edward  Irv- 
ing in  1832,  both  died  disappointed,  look- 
ing vainly,  straining  wistful  eyes  to  the 
last  for  a  miracle  which  never  came.  Are 
they  shamed  in  their  pathetic  trust  be- 
cause they  are  disappointed  1  Surely  no. 
The  rash  charlatan  who  casts  off  his  God 
altogether,  and  all  the  bonds  of  belief, 
when  his  expected  miracle  fails  him,  may 
invite  the  imputation  of  low  motives  and 
self-love  at  the  bottom  of  his  preceding 
enthusiasm.  But  those  great  servants  of 
God,  who  do  their  work  for  nought ; 
who,  looking  for  miraculous  acknowledg- 
ment get  none,  yet  stand  fast  and  faith- 
ful though  humiliated;  who  are  dumb, 
opening  not  their  mouths,  because  He 
has  done  it,  yet  in  the  depths  of  their 
hearts  cannot  tell  why;  seem  to  me  in 
their  defeat  and  downfall  to  have  as 
deep  a  claim  upon  human  sympathy  as 
ever  was  put  forth  by  fallen  hero  or  dis- 
crowned  conqueror.     On    the    contrary, 


instead  of  comprehending  the  profound 
and  tragic  pathos  of  their  disappointment, 
history  half  exults  over  it,  as  a  fitting 
recompense  for  their  unfounded  preten- 
sions, and  the  setting-down  of  their  spir- 
itual pride.  Ungenerous  and  ignoble 
judgment  !  More  wonderful  than  Sa- 
vonarola himself  is  the  human  sentiment 
which  can  sigh  over  a  potter's  frantic  at- 
tempts to  get  from  nature  a  glaze  for  his 
hideous  lizards,  yet  stand  unmoved  at 
the  sight  of  the  prophet's  struggle  and 
agony  to  have  his  higher  work  acknowl- 
edged by  his  Master,  and  of  that  sub- 
lime disappointment  which  never  at  its 
deepest  falls  one  step  from  its  faith. 

At  the  same  time  we  lay  claim  to  no 
unnatural  perfection  for  Savonarola. 
He  had  no  doubt  many  of  the  prejudices 
of  his  time,  and  was  coloured  by  it  as  all 
men  are.  Besides  the  vague  insinua- 
tions as  to  love  of  power,  etc.,  which  are 
freely  hazarded  against  him,  one  act  of 
his  life  has  been  cited  as  a  proof  of  his 
inferiority  to  his  own  high  standard,  and 
determination  to  clear  rivals  out  of  his 
path.  This  one  event  is  the  execution 
of  Bernardo  del  Nero  and  his  four  com- 
panions, found  guilty  of  scheming  for  the 
restoration  of  Piero  dei  Medici  —  an  event 
which  Savonarola  is  not  represented 
even  by  his  enemies  as  having  endeav- 
oured to  bring  about,  but  simply  as  not 
interfering  to  prevent.  According  to  all 
the  various  histories  this  execution  was 
demanded  by  the  people  with  absolute 
fury.  Bernardo  del  Nero  was  on  old 
man,  and  of  high  character,  but  he  had 
been  a  partisan  of  the  Medici  all  his  life, 
and  after  their  expulsion,  while  holding 
the  highest  public  office  in  a  republic 
frantically  afraid  of,  and  opposed  to  the 
Medici,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn 
into  a  conspiracy  for  bringing  them  back. 
Such  an  attempt  (when  unsuccessful)  can 
be  considered  as  nothing  but  high  trea- 
son, and  has  everywhere  and  in  all  cir- 
cumstances ensured  the  severest  pun- 
ishment. Savonarola  had  been  the  con- 
stant and  persevering  opponent  of  the 
Medici  since  his  first  appearance  in  Flor- 
ence. He  had  resisted  the  blandish- 
ments, the  threats,  and  even  the  last  ap- 
peal of  the  great  Lorenzo,  and  no  tolera- 
tion for  the  race  had  ever  subdued  his  ve- 
hement, almost  violent  condemnation  of 
their  usurped  position  in  Florence.  It 
was  the  fear  that  anarchy  and  misgovern- 
ment  might  bring  them  back  with  their 
parlamentos  and  disguised  tyranny  that 
drove  him  to  take  the  part  he  did  in  pol- 
itics.    So  early   as  October,    1495,  about 
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the  time  when  the  government  of  Flor- 
ence was  resettled  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  Medici,  he  himself  from  the  pulpit 
denounced  all  who  should  endeavour  to 
re-establish  despotism  in  the  city  as 
worthy  of  death,  and  recommended  that 
the  same  punishment  should  be  accorded 
to  them  as  the  Romans  gave  to  those  who 
desired  to  bring  back  Tarquin.  It  seems 
hard  to  see,  after  this,  how  he  should 
have  interfered  to  deliver  Bernardo  del 
Nero  and  his  companions.  At  the  time 
of  their  condemnation  he  was  no  longer 
the  powerful  leader  he  had  been.  He 
had  shrunk,  as  I  have  said,  from  the  spir- 
itual ruler  of  Florence  to  be  the  head  of 
the  Piagnoni,  and  it  would  have  required 
an  exertion  of  personal  influence  much 
greater  than  that  word  from  the  pulpit, 
which  a  few  years  before  had  swayed  the 
city,  to  do  anything  effectual  for  the  help 
of  the  condemned  ;  indeed  he  had  re- 
tired from  the  pulpit  altogether,  and  was 
shut  up  in  San  Marco,  silent  and  excom- 
municated. These,  however,  are  second- 
ary points  in  consideration  with  the  fact 
that  we  have  no  right  to  suppose  Savo- 
narola wished  to  interfere  on  their  behalf. 
Except  on  the  vague  general  principle  of 
humanity  —  a  principle  unknown  to  his 
age,  and  of  very  doubtful  advantage  to 
the  world  at  any  period  —  I  cannot  see 
why  he  should  have  interfered.  The 
men  were  enemies  to  all  he  thought  best 
for  Florence  ;  emissaries  of  her  tyrant, 
plotters  for  her  enslavement.  His  sole 
reason  for  pleading  for  them  must  have 
been  that  they  were  his  personal  ene- 
mies. This  reason  of  course  is  what  may 
be  called  the  sentimentally  Christian  one 
—  evangelical  to  the  letter.  But  I  can- 
not see  why  Savonarola  should  have 
done  anything  which  he  believed  injuri- 
ous to  his  adopted  country  for  the  selfish 
and  personal  reason  that  these  men  were 
his  enemies,  any  more  than  he  would 
have  been  justified  in  saving  an  enemy 
of  Florence  because  he  was  his  friend. 
Friend  or  enemy  had  little  to  do  with  the 
question.  They  were  universally  con- 
demned by  Florence,  their  existence 
was  a  danger  to  Florence  ;  and  there  is 
not  the  slightest  evidence  anywhere  that 
Savonarola's  opinion  was  different  from 
that  of  the  city,  or  that  he  wished  to  in- 
terfere. 

This  event  took  place  in  1497.  He 
had  reached  the  climax  of  his  greatness 
in  1495,  when  the  Consiglio  Maggiorc 
was  appointed  by  his  advice,  and  the  en- 
tire fate  of  the  city  seemed  to  hang 
upon  his  will.     For  the  moment  Florence 


was  unanimous,  and  the  first  sketch  of 
her  new  laws  and  free  institutions  came 
from  the  pulpit  in  the  Duomo,  where 
wooden  galleries  were  raised  from  the 
floor  to  the  roof,  and  every  inch  of  the 
solemn  area  was  filled  up  with  eager 
listeners.  In  the  same  year  the  pope 
wrote  to  him  with  specious  protes- 
tations of  regard,  inviting  him  to  Rome 
in  order  to  derive  instruction  from  his 
prophetical  teaching  ;  and  a  cardinal's 
hat  was  offered  to  the  preacher  whose 
name  and  fame  had  already  spread  over 
Italy.  Burlamacchi  tells  the  following 
characteristic  story  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  pope's  attention  was  drawn  to 
Savonarola  :  — 

"  He  had  preached  a  very  terrible  and 
alarming  sermon,  which  being  written 
down  verbally  was  sent  to  the  pope. 
And  he,  indignant,  called  a  bishop  of 
the  same  order,  a  very  learned  man,  and 
said  to  him  —  'Answer  this  sermon,  for 
I  wish  you  to  maintain  the  contest 
against  this  friar.'  The  bishop  answered, 
*  Holy  father,  I  will  do  so  ;  but  I  must 
have  the  means  of  answering  him  in 
order  to  overcome  him.'  'What  means.? 
said  the  pope.  The  bishop  replied, 
'  This  friar  says  that  we  ought  not  to 
have  concubines  or  to  encourage  simony. 
And  he  says  the  truth.  What  am  I  to 
answer  to  that  ?  '  Then  the  pope  replied, 
'  What  has  he  to  do  with  it  ?  '  The  bish- 
op ansvyered,  '  Reward  him  and  make  a 
friend  of  him  ;  honour  him  with  the  red 
hat,  that  he  may  give  up  prophesying 
and  retract  what  he  has  said.'  This 
advice  pleased  the  pope,  and  after  he 
had  conferred  with  the  protector  of  the 
order,  he  determined  to  follow  it,  and 
sent  to  Florence  Messer  Lodovico  da 
Finara,  an  excellent  man,  master  of  the 
sacred  palace,  with  orders  first  to  dispute 
with  the  friar,  and  if  he  could  not  over- 
come him  to  offer  him,  from  the  pope, 
the  position  of  cardinal  if  he  would  give 
up  his  prophesying.  And  so  it  was  done  : 
for  the  priest  aforesaid  came  secretly  to 
Florence,  and  went  to  the  preaching, 
when  it  pleased  God  that  he  was  dis- 
covered and  recognized  by  a  Florentine 
merchant  who  had  confessed  to  him  in 
Rome.  This  merchant  immediately  in- 
formed Fra  Girolamo,  who  sent  for  the 
priest  and  received  him  in  the  convent 
with  great  kindness,  arguing  with  him 
for  three  days.  As  Messer  Lodovico, 
however,  found  that  he  could  not  over- 
come, he  at  last  said  to  him,  '  Mis  Holi- 
ness has  heard  of  your  goodness  and 
wisdom,   and   wishes    to    give    you    the 
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dignity  of  a  cardinal,  provided  you  will 
go  no  further  in  predicting  things  to 
come.'  To  which  the  padre  answered, 
'  God  forbid  !  God  forbid  !  that  I  should 
refuse  the  mission  and  embassy  of  my 
Lord ;  but  come  to  the  preaching  to- 
morrow and  I  will  give  you  your  answer.' 
And  on  the  following  morning  he  ascend- 
ed the  pulpit  with  great  impetuosity  of 
spirit,  and,  confirming  everything  he  had 
before  prophesied,  said,  '  I  want  no  other 
red  hat  but  that  of  martyrdom,  reddened 
by  my  own  blood.'  Which  things  Messer 
Lodovico  hearing,  carried  to  the  pope  : 
and  he,  awe-stricken,  declared  that  this 
could  not  but  be  a  great  servant  of  God, 
marvelling  much,  and  struck  dumb  by 
his  constancy  and  firmness,  and  adding, 
'  Let  no  one  speak  of  him  to  me  more, 
either  for  good  or  evil.'  " 

The  pope  however  was  not  a  man  to 
remain  spave7itoso  or  stupendo.  He 
was  that  Roderigo  Borgia,  father  of 
Cassar  Borgia  and  Lucretia,  the  highest 
impersonation  of  mediaeval  crime  and 
corruption,  whose  name  outweighs  that 
of  many  innocent  or  worthy  popes,  and 
is  a  perpetual  reproach  to  the  Church 
and  hierarchy  bought  and  polluted  by 
him.  During  the  years  that  followed 
he  made  repeated  attempts  to  get  this 
preacher  —  whose  very  existence  shamed 
him,  and  who  from  the  first  day  of  his 
work  till  now  had  never  ceased  to  de- 
nounce the  sins  of  the  clergy  —  into  his 
hands.  The  conflict  between  them  con- 
tinued with  many  vicissitudes  for  three 
years — years  so  full  of  tumult  and  of 
labour,  and  so  rife  with  great  events, 
that  it  is  almost  incredible  that  they 
should  have  been  so  few.  When  the 
constantly  changing  Signory  of  Florence 
was  of  Savonarola's  party,  their  ambas- 
sador at  Rome  fought  fiercely  in  his 
favour,  labouring  to  modify  the  angry 
letters  and  hinder  the  excommunication 
which  was  about  to  be  launched  against 
him.  When  the  Signory  were  of  the 
party  called  Arrabbiati,  they  did  all  they 
could  on  the  contrary,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  pope,  to  silence  the  great 
voice,  now  broken  with  sickness,  weari- 
ness, and  disappointment,  which  once 
had  been  omnipotent  in  Florence  —  until 
now  and  then  the  tumult  of  factions 
became  too  much  for  them,  and  they 
too  were  compelled  to  resort  to  his  help 
to  calm  the  city.  In  June,  1497,  the 
excommunication  long  threatened  was 
at  last  launched  against  him,  and  for- 
mally published  in  the  cathedral.  Savo- 
i^rola  obeyed  it  for  a  time ;    he  retired 
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into  his  convent,  closed  his  eloquent 
lips,  and  withdrew  himself  as  much  as 
such  a  man  could  from  the  outer  world, 
occupying  himself  with  his  writings, 
which  seemed  for  the  moment  his  only 
way  of  communicating  with  the  great 
fiock  outside  of  San  Marco  which  he 
once  led  like  a  shepherd.  This  was  the 
mon)ent  in  which  had  he  been  a  Luther, 
his  Protestantism  would  have  devel- 
oped ;  but  such  was  not  the  turn  of  his 
mind.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  to  doubt 
the  institutions  of  his  Church,  or  to 
question  her  authority.  The  question 
that  arose  within  him,  taking  form  and 
force  as  time  went  on,  was  of  a  different 
yet  very  natural  kind.  Alexander  VI. 
was  a  monster  of  iniquity.  He  had  pur- 
chased the  popedom  by  gold  as  much  as 
any  merchant  ever  bought  wool  or  silk  ; 
he  was  not  therefore  true  pope  at  all,  but 
a  monstrous  usurper  and  pretended  pope, 
having  no  real  authority  over  the  con- 
sciences of  the  faithful.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  decide  whether  mere  difference  of  race 
is  enough  to  explain  why  this  partial  and 
limited  view  of  the  question  was  the  one 
which  struck  the  Italian.  In  all  races,  I 
suppose,  there  will  be  some,  who,  loyal 
to  the  theory  of  absolute  obedience  will 
gladly  take  refuge  in  an  accidental  cir- 
cumstance which  excuses  their  rebel- 
lion ;  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  Savo- 
narola was  not  justified  by  every  law  both 
of  nations  and  the  Church,  in  objecting 
to  the  foul  Borgia  who  had  purchased 
his  office.  No  doubt  it  cast  a  gleam 
of  sombre  hope  upon  his  confinement 
to  think  that  it  still  might  be  possible 
to  get  free  of  this  contaminated  sway 
without  any  outward  insubordination 
against  constituted  authority,  or  anything 
like  that  rending  of  the  beautiful  robe  of 
the  Church  which  to  so  many  in  all  ages 
has  been  the  sorest  of  misfortunes  as 
well  as  the  darkest  of  sins.  Whether 
Savonarola  was  wrong  in  this  according 
to  the  strictest  rule  of  the  Catholic 
Church  I  doubt  much  — but  he  certainly 
was  right  in  reason.  He  was  not  in  any 
way  prepared  to  discuss  the  question 
whether  there  should  or  should  not  be  a 
pope  at  all,  but  surely  the  most  loyal  be- 
liever in  the  popedom  may  object  to  a 
bad  pope,  a  simoniacally-appointed  pope, 
upon  whose  claims  to  the  office  there 
could  not  be  two  opinions.  With  the 
modern  historian  who  exultingly  con- 
demns him  on  the  ground  at  present  so 
much  debated,  that  obedience  to  the 
pope  means  something  absolute,  quite 
irrespective  of  the   nature   of  the  com- 
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mands  given  ;  and  the  anxious  monastic 
biograpiier  who  reluctantly  condemns 
him  as  exceeding  the  limits  of  lawful 
resistance,  I  have  equally  little  sym- 
pathy. The  better  CathoLic  he  was,  the 
more  he  was  justified  in  all  and  any  en- 
deavour to  cleanse  Christendom  of  the 
intruder,  the  false  shepherd  in  the  fold, 
who  lived  only  to  ravage  and  rob  and  de- 
vour. 

i  There   would   seem  to  be  little  doubt 

that  this  conviction  grew  upon  Savona- 
rola's mind  during  the  six  months  of 
silence  to  which  he  submitted  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  sentence  of  excommunication 
—  and  that  gradually,  as  this  weary  time 
of  silence  passed  over  his  head,  the  te- 
dium worked  upon  him,  making  every  ar- 
gument on  this  point  more  telling,  and 
deepening  a  hundredfold  his  sense  of 
the  incapacity  of  the  unworthy  pope  to 
judge  him.  On  Christmas-day  '98,  he 
could  refrain  no  longer,  and  in  his  own 
convent  he  opened  his  lips  once  more, 
addressing  "a  vast  multitude  of  people  " 
after  the  celebration  of  a  solemn  mass. 
Encouraged  by  this  first  step,  and  stimu- 
lated by  the  growing  disorder  and  an- 
archy in  Florence  —  which  many  still 
believed  Savonarola  could  put  down,  as 
he  had  put  them  down  before,  —  his 
friends  re-erected  the  wooden  galleries 
in  the  Duomo,  and  so  influenced  the 
Signory  that  they  themselves  requested 
him  to  preach  ;  which  he  did  accordingly. 
The  sermons  which  he  preached  at  this 
time,  however,  though  not  less  splendid 
in  their  eloquence  than  of  old,  have 
changed  their  character.  They  are  occu- 
pied chiefly  with  this  question  of  the  ex- 
communication, examining  it  with  much 
skill  and  subtilty  indeed,  but  with  that 
less-elevated  strain  which  seems  inevita- 
ble when  a  man  descends  from  the  great 
things  of  God  to  questions  which  con- 
cern himself.  To  prove  that  his  own 
condemnation  was  invalid  the  friar  went 
further  than  that  ground  of  the  wrongly- 
appointed  and  unworthy  pope,  on  which 
he  was  safe  enough,  and  following  out  his 
subject,  declared  that  an  act  so  evidently 
contrarv  to  charity  could  not  be  right,  and 
that  the  potentate,  prince,  or  pope,  who 
acted  contrary  to  Christian  teaching  was 
consequently  without  Christ  and  there- 
fore without  authority ;  and  vaguely 
threatened  to  "  turn  a  key"  —  to  bring 
down  summary  vengeance  upon  a  corrupt 
Church.  It  seems  somewhat  doubtful  to 
make  out  what  he  meant  by  this  :  whether 
he  expected  some  external  miracle  to 
justify  him   among  all  his   enemies,  and 
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prove  God's  will  beyond  dispute  —  to 
him,  no  doubt,  as  to  his  age,  a  not  un- 
reasonable expectation  ;  or  whether  the 
active  effort  which  we  find  him  some 
time  after  engaged  in,  to  have  a  general 
council  of  the  Church  called  together, 
was  in  his  mind.  These  sermons,  how- 
ever, though  wonderful  in  their  force  and 
impassioned  eloquence,  may  well  be  less 
attractive  to  the  modern  reader  than  his 
former  preaching.  The  sense  of  wrong 
is  in  them,  the  personal  strain  of  attack 
and  defence,  the  vehemence  natural  to  a 
man  who  felt  for  the  first  time  his  own 
position  assailable,  and  was  compelled  to 
think  of  himself.  Perhaps  a  certain 
fainting  of  heart  and  the  melancholy  irri- 
tability and  impatience  of  weariness  and 
discouragement  contributed  to  give  this 
harsher  and  shriller  tone  to  allhe  says. 
No  doubt  his  great  and  generous  soul 
was  impatient  to  be  thus  forced  out  of 
his  high  work  and  mission  into  those 
meaner  arts  of  self-defence. 

The  rest  of  Savonarola's  life  might 
almost  be  told  in  a  few  great  pictures. 
He  preached  but  once  in  the  cathedral  at 
the  request  of  the  Signory,  on  Septua- 
gesima  Sunday;  but  perceiving  that,  as 
Burlamacchi  tells  us,  "  every  day  raised 
some  new  sedition  against  him,  it  ap- 
peared to  him  better  to  give  way  to  wrath  ; 
and  therefore  he  retired  to  San  Marco, 
where  he  preached  only  to  men,  sending 
away  the  women,  on  account  of  the  small 
size  of  the  church,  but  reserving  Saturday 
for  them,  that  they  might  not  be  alto- 
gether discontented."  At  the  end  of  one 
of  his  sermons  he  announced  that  on  the 
first  day  of  the  Carnival,  he  would,  if  any 
of  his  adversaries  would  dare  the  experi- 
ment along  with  him,  appear  in  some 
public  place,  holding  the  sacrament  in 
his  hand,  and  appeal  to  God  by  solemn 
prayer  to  send  fire  from  heaven  and  burn 
up  him  —  whether  himself  or  his  antag- 
onist—  who  was  in  the  false  way.  This 
ordeal  seems  simple  enough  to  have 
called  forth  a  champion  on  the  other 
side  ;  but  no  one  answered  the  appeal. 
Savonarola,  however,  kept  his  word.  On 
the  first  day  of  the  Carnival,  according  to 
Burlamacchi  (Villari  says  the  last),  after  a 
solemn  mass  in  San  Marco,  he  came  out 
of  the  church  in  his  priest's  robes,  carry- 
ing the  sacrament,  and  ascended  the 
pulpit,  which  had  been  raised  in  the 
square  outside.  The  Piazza  of  San  Mar- 
co is  a  very  ordinary  square  nowadays, 
planted  with  a  few  commonplace  bushes 
and  modest  bit  of  turf ;  but  how  strange 
must  have  been  its  aspect  on  that  spring 
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morninof,  "filled  with  many  thousands  of 
men."  through  whom  came  the  procession 
of  monks,  surrounding  their  prophet. 
For  half  an  hour  the  whole  vast  multitude 
was  still,  praying  for  the  reply  from 
heaven.  Savonarola  made  them  no  elo- 
quent address  —  the  day  of  his  great 
preachings  was  over  — and  one  cannot  but 
feel  that  something  like  despair  in  his 
heart  must  have  been  the  cause  of  this 
pathetic  endeavour  to  call  forth  an  answer 
from  God.  All  that  he  said  was  simple 
enough.  "  If  I  have  said  anything  to 
you,  citizens  of  P^lorcnce,  in  the  name  of 
God,  which  was  not  true  ;  if  the  apostol- 
ical censure  pronounced  against  me  is 
valid  ;  if  I  have  deceived  any  one  —  pray 
to  God  that  he  will  send  fire  from  heaven 
upon  me  and  consume  me  in  presence  of 
the  people  ;  and  I  pray  our  Lord  God, 
Three  in  One,  whose  body  I  hold  in  this 
blessed  sacrament,  to  send  death  to  me 
in  this  place  if  I  have  not  preached  the 
truth."  Then  for  half  an  hour  there  was 
silence,  except  from  the  rustle  of  the 
multitude,  which  knelt  around.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a  more  strik- 
ing scene.  The  people  prayed  and  wait- 
ed, filling  the  square  to  its  furthest  cor- 
ner; the  monks  round  the  pulpit,  upon 
the  steps  of  their  church,  with  deeper 
anxiety  or  more  certain  triumph,  knelt  in 
the  same  solemn  appeal.  Above  them 
all,  raised  so  that  every  one  could  see 
him,  stood  the  prophet,  his  rugged  and 
homely  but  inspired  countenance  raised 
to  heaven,  his  pyx  in  his  hands.  And  no 
fire  came  from  the  blue  Itahan  sky, 
shining  over  them,  in  that  serene  calm  of 
nature  which  stupefies  with  its  tranquil- 
lity the  eager  restless  soul,  looking  in 
vain  for  an  answering  and  visible  God.* 
When  the  solemn  half-hour  was  done  the 
prophet  and  his  monks  went  back,  chant- 
ing a  Te  Deum,  to  their  cloisters.  Was 
he  satisfied  with  that  success,  which  was 
simply  a  negation  ?  Who  can  tell  ?  We 
have  no  riglit  to  form  imaginations  of  our 
own  on  such  a  subject  ;  yet  it  is  hard  not 
to  suppose  that  the  very  fire  from  heav- 
en, which  he  invoked,  would  have  been  a 
relief  to  the  terrible  tension  of  mind  with 
which  such  a  man  strains  his  soul  up- 
wards, gazing  and  longing  for  that  word 
of  acknowledgment,  that  touch  of  com- 
fort, which  never  comes.     But  faith  was 

*  The  reader  will  remember  the  beautiful  description 
of  this  scene  in  "  Romola,"  to  which  fine  picture  the 
-present  narrative  of  necessity  approaches  so  near  as  to 
provoke  a  dangerous  comparison.  The  incident  of  the 
sudden  sunbeam,  which  George  Eliot  introduces  with 
so  much  effect,  is  not  noted  by  Burlamacchi,  from 
whom  chiefly  this  account  is  taken. 


more  strenuous  and  robust  in  those  days, 
and    perhaps    Savonarola  was  as   trium- 
phant as  the  simpler  souls  about  him,  who 
threw  all  their   excitement  into  their  Te   ^ 
Deutn,  and  had   no    troublous    thoughts  fl 
behind.  V 

This  incident  must  have  happened  in 
the  end  of  February  or  beginning  of 
March,  and  we  are  told  that  Savonarola 
invited  his  adversaries,  especially  the 
Franciscans,  to  another  very  curious  or- 
deal. He  proposed  that  they  should  go 
with  him  to  a  cemetery,  and  there  at- 
tempt to  raise  one  of  the  dead.  The 
young  Pico  della  Mirandola,  who  after- 
wards wrote  the  life  of  Fra  Girolamo, 
and  was  one  of  his  devoted  disciples, 
even  went  so  far  as  to  propose  that  his 
uncle  Giovanni,  who  had  been  buried  not 
long  before  in  San  Marco,  should  be  the 
object  of  the  experiment ;  which,  indeed, 
chimes  in  with  the  suggestion  of  certain 
recent  scientific  writers  in  a  remarkable 
way.  Savonarola's  faith  was  strong 
enough,  it  is  evident,  to  have  invited  all 
the  safeguards  of  scientific  scrutiny  which 
would  satisfy  even  Professors  Huxley 
and  Tyndall.  This  challenge  too,  re- 
mained unanswered  ;  but  it  is  scarcely 
wonderful  that  it  should  have  called  forth 
another  challenge,  made  in  anything  but 
good  faith,  a  short  time  after,  when  the 
famous  ordeal  by  fire  was  proposed,  and 
eagerly  taken  up  by  the  party  which,  in 
any  public  tumult  which  might  arise, 
hoped  to  find  means  of  putting  the  dan- 
gerous frate  out  of  their  way.  In  this 
case  it  was  the  Franciscans  who  were  the 
chaJlengers.  Whether  it  was  from  a  per- 
ception of  the  bad  faith  of  his  adversaries 
—  who,  as  the  event  proved,  had  no  in- 
tention whatever  of  jeopardizing  them- 
selves in  the  more  fatal  trial  they  pro- 
posed, but  only  to  deliver  over  their 
Dominican  rivals  to  the  fury  of  a  disap- 
pointed mob  —  or  for  some  less  satisfac- 
tory reason,  the  fact  is  apparent  that 
Savonarola  set  his  face  resolutely  against 
this  sperimento.  It  was  not  himself,  but 
his  devoted  brother  and  retainer,  Fra 
Domenico,  who  was  originally  challenged, 
and  no  bridegroom  on  his  marriage  morn- 
ing was  ever  more  ready  than  was  Do- 
menico—  one    of    those    simple    heroes 


nerves  and  courage  are  as  manly  and 
steadfast  as  their  conviction  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  doubt.  When,  however,  the 
Franciscan,  Fra  Francesco  di  Puglia, 
found  his  challenge  accepted  with  de- 
lighted eagerness  by  Domenico,  he  at- 
tempted  to  transfer  it  to  Fra  Girolamo 
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himself,  and  declared  that  he  would  only 
risk  tlie  ordeal  from  which  he  had  no 
hope  of  escaping  alive  in  company  with 
the  prophet,  willing  to  accept  martyrdom 
as  the  price  of  uncloaking  the  false  pre- 
tensions of  the  excommunicated  priest, 
but  not  for  any  lesser  end. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  Sa- 
vonarola refused  this  ordeal.  Nothing 
could  be  more  natural  than  that  his  good 
sense  should  have  seen  its  vanity;  but 
yet,  as  he  had  already  suggested  other 
miraculous  experiments,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  believe  that  this  was  his  sole 
reason.  Perhaps  he  considered  the  ques- 
tion already  settled  by  that  appeal  to  God 
in  the  Piazza  of  San  Marco  ;  perhaps  he 
perceived  the  falseness  of  the  proposal 
altogether  ;  but  in  any  case  his  repug- 
nance to  the  ordeal  is  remarkable.  Ev- 
erything he  himself  says  on  the  subject, 
and  everything  his  biographer  says,  is 
perfectly  reasonable.  When  he  tells  us 
that  he  has  too  many  great  works  in  hand 
to  lose  his  time  in  such  miserable  con- 
tests ;  when  he  bids  his  enemies  first 
answer  his  arguments  in  respect  to  the 
excommunication,  and  that  then  it  will  be 
time  enough  to  prove  its  justice  by  fire  ; 
we  agree  with  every  word,  and  feel  some- 
thing of  the  indignant  impatience  which 
might  very  naturally  move  him.  But  all 
that  he  says  in  respect  to  the  Franciscan 
challenge  applies  equally  well  to  his  own  ; 
and  the  difference  between  entering  the 
fire  with  one  of  his  adversaries,  and  wait- 
ing in  the  piazza  under  the  sky  in  hopes 
that  God  would  strike  the  false  preacher 
with  fire  from  heaven,  is  very  slight. 
Perhaps  Savonarola  himself  only  saw  the 
utter  weakness  and  foolishness  of  the 
proposed  test  when  it  was  repeated  and 
cast  back  to  him  by  his  adversaries  ;  per- 
haps he  saw  that  only  a  popular  tumult 
and  his  own  murder  was  intended  ;  and 
that  with  a  Signory  who  hated  him  in 
office,  and  his  enemies  growing  stronger 
every  day,  no  kind  of  justice  or  equal  trial 
could  be  expected.  But  however  that 
may  be,  I  cannot  wonder  that  his  ene- 
mies, one  and  all,  should  fix  upon  this 
seeming  inconsistency.  Burlamacchi  tells 
us  that  he  declared  himself  quite  ready 
to  enter  the  fire,  "but  with  this  condi- 
tion—  that  the  ambassadors  of  all  the 
Christian  princes,  and  the  pope's  legate, 
.should  be  present,  and  that  they  should 
promise  and  bind  themselves,  if  he  came 
out  unhurt,  to  proceed  immediately  with 
the  help  of  God  to  a  universal  reform  of 
the  Cliurch."  For  no  lesser  reason  would 
he  subject  himself  to  the  experiment,  and 


such  a  condition  was  out  of  the  question. 
It  must,  however,  be  added,  that  he  had 
just  undertaken  the  greatest  and  most 
disastrous  enterprise  of  his  life,  and  with 
the  conjunction  of  various  devoted 
friends,  had  written  letters  to  all  the 
great  Christian  monarchs,  begging  them 
to  call  together  a  general  council.  This 
he  had  gradually  come  to  believe  was  the 
sole  hope  remaining  for  the  Church  :  and 
it  may  easily  be  supposed  that  having 
made  this  last  appeal  and  effort  for  a 
great  reformation,  the  petty  strife  in  the 
piazza  became  a  weariness  to  him,  and  the 
ordeal  showed  itself  in  its  true  colours. 
His  mind  had  already  gone  beyond  the 
smaller  personal  question,  to  the  great 
one  of  a  universal  reformation.  "  Why," 
he  himself  says,  "should  we  enter  the 
fire  to  prove  the  excommunication  in- 
valid ?  We  have  no  occasion  to  have 
recourse  to  supernatural  ordeals,  since  we 
have  already  with  effective  reasoning 
proved  the  excommunication  to  be  null, 
to  which  reasoning  no  one  either  in  Rome 
or  Florence  or  elsewhere  has  attempted  to 
reply.  Miracles  are  not  necessary  when 
there  is  room  for  natural  reason.  There- 
fore to  make  this  trial  would  be  to  tempt 
God.  And  if  our  adversaries,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  say  that  our  reasonings  are 
sophistical,  yet  make  no  answer  to  them, 
and  therefore  seek  miracles,  we  reply 
that,  these  being  the  great  things  of 
prophecy,  we  constrain  no  one  to  believe 
more  than  they  will,  but  encourage  them 
rather  to  live  godly  and  as  Christians.  And 
I  say  that  this  is  the  greatest  of  miracles 

—  to  make  them  believe  those  things 
which  we  preach,  and  every  other  truth 
which  proceeds  from  God.  And  though 
I  have  proposed  to  manifest  and  prove 
great  things  under  the  name  of  the  key, 
with  supernatural  signs,  I  have  not  there- 
fore promised  to  do  such  things  in  order 
to  annul  the  excommunication,  but  for 
other  reasons,  when  the  time  shall  be 
come." 

I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  Savona- 
rola's reasoning  here  satisfies  my  mind. 
What  is  distinctly  evident  is  that'he  did 
not  choose  to  accept  the  ordeal  thus 
forced  upon   him,  in  which    he  was  wise 

—  for  nothing  but  treachery  was  intended 

—  but  not  consistent.  Fra  Domenico, 
however,  his  loyal  henchman,  never  fal- 
tered. He  was  one  of  those  stout  men- 
at-arms  to  whom  in  their  perfect  and  sim- 
ple manhood  is  given  that  jiart  which  our 
great  poet  allots  to  women  —  "  He  for 
God  only,  she  for  God  in  him."  Dome- 
nico was  for  God  in  and  through  Savona- 
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jrola.     His  belief  in  his  master  was  abso- 
|lute.     Cheerfully  as  a  man  goes  to  a  feast 
^  would    he  have  walked  into  any  fire,  or 
dared   any  danger,  confident  not   to   be 
'harmed   indeed,  yet  ready  to   endure  all 
■that  earth  and  hell  could  do  against  him, 
as    he  did  endure  manfully,  and  without 
flinching,  the  tortures  of  the  rack.     Sa- 
vonarola, we  are  told,  did  all  in  his  power 
to   hold   his  eager  brother   back,  but  in 
vain.     And  no  sooner  was  the  challenge 
proclaimed,  than   not  only  the  monks  of 
San  Marco,  but  the  entire   multitude  of 
the  Piagnoni  party  declared  themselves 
ready  to  enter  the  fire  in  his  defence  — 
the  latter  interrupting  him  in  his  sermons 
with  cries  of  entreaty  to  have  this  privi- 
lege granted  to  them.     Burlamacchi  tells 
us   a  pretty  story,  how  when   the   padre 
was  walking  one  evening  in  the  convent- 
garden  with    Fra  Placido  (fit  name  for  a 
companion     in     that     meditative     stroll 
through  the  retired  garden  of  monastic 
quiet !),  a  beautiful  boy,  of  noble  family, 
came  to  him  with  a  paper,  on  which  he 
had  written  his  childish  pledge  of  devo- 
tion, offering  himself  for  the  ordeal  ;  "  but 
doubting  that  the  writing  was  not  suffi- 
cient for  such  a  step,  fell  at  his  feet,  and 
entreated  him   heartily  {cordialmente)  to 
be   allowed   to  enter  the  fire  ;    and    the 
padre     answered,   '  Rise,    my    son,    thy 
good   will  is  pleasing  to  God.'     And  he 
gave  him  the   license."     As  he  put  his 
name    to   the    boy's    harmless    vow,    ac- 
cording to  a  formula  in  which  he  pledged 
himself  to  produce  one,  two,  or  even  ten 
champions  on  his  side,  according  to  the 
number  produced  on  the  other,  he  turned 
to  Fra  Placido,  looking  on,  "  Alany  such 
papers  have  been  brought  to  me,"  he  sand, 
*'  but  by  none  have  I  had  such  consolation 
as  by  this  child,  for  whom  God  be  praised." 
It  does  not  require  much  imagination  to 
fancy  the  moisture  that  must  have  come 
into  those  kind  blue  eyes-  which  look  out 
at  us  still   from    Bartolommeo's  picture, 
as  the  prophet  blessed  the  willing  little 
would-be  martyr.     But  this  soft  garden- 
scene,  with  the  cool,  sweet,  evening  at- 
mosphere around,  the  noble  little  enthu- 
siast, and  the   gentle  Brother  Placid,  is 
about  the  last  still  moment  in  which  we 
see     the    doomed    man    breathe    freely. 
Doomed   for   wishing   well   to    Florence 
and  to  mankind — for  working  night  and 
*'     day,,  through    laborious     years    seeking 
nought  but'his  people's  freedom,  purity, 
truth,  and   godliness,  his   cause  was   al- 
ready hopeless.     Even    at   that  moment 
his  letter  to  the  king  of  France  about  the 
council  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 


Duke  of  Milan,  and  had  been  forwarded 
to  the  pope  ;  and  henceforward  there 
was  neither  hope  nor  help  for  him. 

On  the  7th  of  April,  the  Friday  before 
Palm  Sunday,  with  immense  preparation 
and  eagerness  of  the  people,  the  great 
ordeal  by  fire  was  appointed  to  take 
place.  The  piazza  has  seen  very  strange 
sights,  but  none  more  extraordinary.  In 
the  centre  a  great  pile  was  erected,  cov- 
ered with  all  kinds  of  inflammable  sub- 
stances, and  with  a  path  through  it  wide 
enough  for  the  two  champions.  The 
square  was  lined  with  troops  ;  five  hun- 
dred soldiers  of  the  republic  were  sta- 
tioned by  the  Loggia  de'  Signori,  the 
platform  m  front  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio, 
generally  called  the  ringhiet-a.  These 
were  supposed  to  be  impartial,  to  keep 
order  among  the  vast  multitude  who 
thronged  the  piazza.  Directly  opposite, 
in  front  of  the  old  house  called  the  Tetto 
dei  Pisani,  which  fifteen  years  ago  was 
still  standing,  and  used  as  a  post-office,  but 
which  has  now  entirely  disappeared,  were 
ranged  a  second  band  of  five  hundred 
men,  the  bitterest  enemies  of  San  Marco, 
the  well-known  Compagnacci  or  wicked 
companions,  under  their  leader,  Dolfo 
Spini.  The  Loggia  dei  Lanzi,  or  dell' 
Orcagna,  so  well-known  to  all  visitors  of 
Florence,  was  divided  in  two,  and  allotted 
to  the  rival  convents,  San  Marco  having 
one  side,  the  furthest  from  the  palace, 
and  the  Franciscans  the  other  ;  and  in 
front  of  the  place  allotted  to  San  Marco 
were  three  hundred  armed  Piagnoni, 
under  the  leadership  of  Marcuccio  Sal- 
viati,  pledged  to  protect  their  leader 
against  his  enemies.  Savonarola  had 
given  up  by  this  time  his  opposition  to 
the  mad  contest,  not  as  a  man  of  this 
century  would  have  done  it,  in  sheer 
despair  at  the  folly,  but  with  the  solemn 
faith  of  his  age  in  God's  personal  inter- 
vention. 

San    Marco   was   early  astir    on    that 
eventful  morning  —  crowded  with  excited 
yet  awe-stricken  throngs  of  pdople  kneel- 
ing  in   long   strain   of  ceaseless  prayer. 
Savonarola    celebrated     mass,    and    the 
crowd  approached  the  altar  and  commu- 
I  nicated,   returning  one  by  one   to   their 
prayers.     "  So  much  gladness  was  in  their 
i  hearts,"  says  Burlamacchi,  "  that  the  face 
i  of  all  things  smiled  out  of  the  certainty 
jof    victory.     The   padre    Fra   Girolamo, 
]  very  fervent,  and  full  of  the  Spirit,  went 
I  into  the  pulpit  in  his  priest's  robes,  with 
great    solemnity,   and,    in    a    short   ser- 
1  mon,  exhorted  the  faithful  to  love  Christ, 
encouraging  them  to  be  steadfast  in  the 
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faith,  and  adding  these  words,  '  So  far  as 
has  been  revealed  to  me,  if  the  ordeal 
takes  place,  the  victory  is  ours,  and  Fra 
Domenico  will  come  out  of  it  unhurt  ; 
but  if  it  will  take  place  or  not,  this  the 
Lord  has  not  revealed  to  me.  But  if  you 
ask  me  what  I  think,  I  say,  as  a  mere 
man,  that  after  so  many  preparations,  I 
would  rather  it  took  place  than  not.'  " 
He  liien  reminded  his  brethren  that  when 
Fra  Domenico  went  into  the  fire,  they 
were  to  continue  in  prayer  until  the  mo- 
ment when  he  came  out ;  and  then  he 
gave  them  the  benediction.  At  this  mo- 
ment the  mace-bearers  of  the  Signory 
came  to  call  the  monks  to  the  ordeal,  and 
they  set  out  in  solemn  procession,  Fra 
Domenico,  in  a  red  cope,  preceded  by 
all  the  brethren,  and  followed  by  Savona- 
rola and  two  others,  in  priestly  vest- 
ments, carrying  the  sacrament.  This 
procession  wound  through  the  streets, 
followed  by  crowds  of  eager  Florentines, 
over  whose  heads  rang  the  psalm,  "  jg^jir- 
urgat  Deiis^  et  dissipentur  htimici  ejus,''^ 
to  which  many  of  the  crowd  responded, 
chanting,  as  Savonarola  had  taught  them, 
the  first  verse  of  the  psalm  as  a  chorus. 
"  And  as  there  was  in  that  crowd  many 
thousand  persons,  so  great  was  the  sound 
that  the  earth  underfoot  appeared  to 
tremble,  and  great  fear  and  terror  filled 
the  hearts  of  the  enemies."  All  Flor- 
ence was  astir,  pouring  into  the  piazza, 
every  entrance  of  which  was  guarded  as 
in  the  time  of  parlainentos j  and,  except 
the  devout  women  who  had  watched  the 
monks  go  forth  to  this  supreme  test,  and 
whom  Savonarola  had  charged  to  remain 
in  the  deserted  church,  praying  for  the 
champion  and  the  cause,  we  hear  of  no 
one  who  was  not  in  the  great  square, 
looking  on  breathless  at  the  contest. 
The  streets  of  busy  Florence  were  de- 
serted, except  in  that  one  great  heart  of 
the  city,  throbbing  high  with  fierce  ex- 
citement, with  wild  hope  and  tremor  of 
expectation,  where  the  eager  Florentines 
waited  for  a  miracle,  a  new  thing  never 
seen  before  in  the  experience  of  man. 

So  far  everything  seemed  in  favour  of 
the  Dominicans.  Savonarola  was  there 
facing  the  crowd,  calm  and  commanding, 
in  the  vestments  of  his  office  ;  and  there 
was  Domenico,  strong  as  his  dauntless 
soul  and  joyful  heart  could  make  him, 
more  than  ready,  eager  for  the  trial.  But 
the  champions  on  the  other  side,"  the 
monk  who  had  given  the  challenge,  and 
the  other  who  was  to  represent  him  in 
the  flames,  were  both  invisible,  hid  in 
the  palace,  where  every  means  that  could 


be  used  were  being  tried  to  warm  up 
the  valour  which  had  chilled  at  sight  of 
those  terrible  preparations.  The  other 
Franciscans  were  moving  about  full  of 
agitation,  consulting  among  themselves 
and  with  their  partisans,  and  doing  all 
that  could  be  done  to  gain  time.  They 
found  fault  with  Domenico's  cope,  which 
he  took  off  instantly;  and  then,  with  his 
Dominican  habit,  which  they  suggested 
might  have  been  enchanted  against  the 
fire,  and  which  he  immediately  changed, 
taking  the  dress  of  young  Alexander 
Strozzi  instead,  who,  thinking  it  was  to 
be  his  proud  lot  to  share  the  sacrifice, 
went  to  Savonarola  eagerly  for  his  bless- 
ing, with  the  Te  Deuin  bursting  from  his 
youthful  lips.  The  day  went  on  in  this 
endless  and  vain  struggle.  Who  does 
not  know  the  weariness  of  the  hours  thus 
passed  by  a  crowd  worked  up  to  fever- 
point  of  excitement,  but  from  which  the 
event  for  which  it  waits  is  kept  back  ?  If 
it  is  only  the  passing  of  a  royal  pageant, 
the  momentary  view  of  a  public  visitor, 
how  much  anger  mixes  with  the  disap- 
pointment of  the  throng  when  it  is  balked 
of  the  sight  it  waited  for !  All  these 
comings  and  goings  —  the  agitated  con- 
sultations of  the  Franciscans,  their  fault- 
finding with  one  thing  after  another,  the 
hurrying  to  and  fro  of  the  commissaries 
appointed  to  guide  each  party,  and  their 
many  references  to  the  palace  where  the 
Signory  sat  unseen  —  tantalized  and 
wearied  the  crowd,  which  could  not  tell 
why  the  delay  was  occasioned,  and  weary, 
and  fasting,  began  to  lose  patience. 
From  half  past  twelve  to  the  hour  of 
vespers,  this  tragicomedy  went  on.  The 
Signory  remained  unseen  in  the  palace, 
the  Franciscan  champion  kept  out  of 
sight,  and  Savonarola  and  his  brethren 
waited — they  too  suffering  somewhat, 
can  it  be  doubted,  from  the  long  strain  of 
excitement  and  delayed  expectation.  A 
thunderstorm  swept  across  the  piazza, 
then  a  tumult  arose  ;  but  neither  storm 
nor  tumult  was  enough  to  disperse  the 
crowd  or  make  a  natural  end  to  the  situa- 
tion. At  last,  as  the  day  waned,  the 
Signory  finding  it  impossible  to  screw  up 
their  champions  to  the  sticking-point,  put 
a  stop  to  the  ordeal  altogether,  and  sent 
word  to  Savonarola  to  depart  with  his 
brethren.  He  remonstrated,  declaring 
his  party  on  their  side  to  be  ready,  but 
with  no  effect,  and  the  mace-bearer3 
were  sent  to  dismiss  him  from  the 
piazza.  But  he  who  had  come  with  no 
better  escort  than  these  same  mace- 
bearers    could    not    go    back    ia    the 
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same  simple  way.  "  Then  it  was  clearly 
seen,"  says  Burlamacchi,  "  that  bis  ene- 
mies sought  no  other  miracle  than  the 
death  of  Fra  Girolamo."  The  Signory, 
however,  in  mere  shame,  could  not  re- 
fuse him  the  protection  of  their,  troops, 
and  it  was  all  that  the  five  hundred  sol- 
diers of  the  republic,  along  with  the  band 
of  armed  Piagnoni,  led  by  Salviati,  could 
do,  to  convey  the  unoffending  Domini- 
cans, whose  share  in  the  disappointment 
of  the  people  had  been  quite  involuntary, 
back  to  their  convent.  The  two  cap- 
tains arranged  their  men  '■^  come  icna 
lujia^^''  says  Burlamacchi,  in  the  form  of 
a  crescent — and  putting  Fra  Girolamo 
and  his  followers  in  the  centre,  struggled 
back  to  San  Marco,  along  the  same 
streets  which  they  had  traversed  in  the 
morning  in  peaceful  procession  intoning 
their  psalm.  The  Compagnacci,  wild  with 
the  thought  of  having  lost  their  opportu- 
nity, and  the  baser  populace,  maddened 
by  the  loss  of  the  expected  miracle, 
surged  round  the  returning  band  like  an 
angry  sea.  "  Worst  of  men  !  "  "  Put 
down  the  sacrament,"  they  cried,  "now 
is  the  time;"  and,  with  every  kind  of 
contumely  and  vain  attempt  at  violence, 
this  hoarse  and  frantic  multitude  accom- 
panied the  strange  procession.  Even 
Fra  Girolamo's  former  friends  joined  the 
cry.  Why  had  not  he  at  that  supreme 
moment  proved  his  cause  and  glorified 
their  belief  in  him  forever  and  ever  by 
himself  going  through  the  fire,  which  had 
all  been  wasted,  and  now  would  burn 
nobody  ?  The  very  Piagnoni  who  loved 
him  must  have  felt  the  chill  of  disap- 
pointment strike  to  their  hearts  ;  and  a 
great  revulsion  of  feeling,  unreasonable, 
but  not  unnatural,  moved  Florence. 
Who  can  doubt  that  the  very  monks, 
who  were  but  common  men,  like  others, 
felt  it  as  they  streamed  back  crestfallen 
to  the  church  in  which  the  women  still 
knelt,  trembling  to  hear  the  hoarse  in- 
sults of  the  advancing  crowd  ?  Savona- 
rola had  enough  spirit  left  to  make  his 
way  to  the  pulpit,  where  he  told  briefly 
the  story  of  this  sad  and  tedious  day, 
ending,  as  he  always  did,  by  exhorting 
bis  hearers  "to  pray  and  to  live  a  good 
life."  Then  he  retired  to  the  little  cell 
in  the  corner,  the  four  humble  walls, 
without  even  one  of  Angelico's  angels 
to  glorify  them,  to  which  since  then 
many  a  pilgrimage  has  been  made.  His 
life  had  been  in  danger  often  enough 
before,  but  never  had  the  voice  of  the 
people  swelled  the  cries  of  his  enemies. 
He  uttered  no  complaint  to  mortal  man, 


but  the  prophet  had  fallen,  fallen  from 
his  high  estate  !  He  who  had  once  been 
king,  and  more  than  king,  in  Florence 
had  been  hooted  through  the  streets,  and 
preserved  with  difficulty  from  the  rage  of 
the  disappointed  mob.  God  whom  he 
had  invoked  had  not  arisen,  nor  had  his 
enemies  been  scattered.  He  had  given 
the  best  years  of  his  life  to  the  city —  his 
heart's  love  and  restless  labours  ;  night 
and  day,  in  health  and  sickness  he  had 
been  at  her  call ;  he  had  been  ready  to 
supply  her  even  with  the  wonder,  the 
miraculous  exhibition  for  which  she 
craved  ;  and  for  all  this  service  she  paid 
him  with  scorn,  abuse,  and  insults.  Per- 
haps—  who  can  tell.** — there  mingled  in 
this  bitter  disappointment  an  aching 
wonder  whether  it  would  have  been  bet- 
ter for  him,  the  higher  soul,  to  have  taken 
upon  him  robust  Domenico's  part,  and 
proved  his  faith  by  devoting  himself  all 
alone  to  the  fire  }  When  the  more  ex- 
alted way  does  not  touch  the  common 
heart,  sometimes  the  vulgar  wonder  does. 
Ought  he,  in  spite  of  all  the  higher  uses 
for  him,  in  spite  of  the  possible  council 
on  which  his  heart  was  set,  and  that 
reformation  of  the  Church  which  had 
been  before  his  eyes  since  first  he  en- 
tered the  cloister,  to  have  stepped  aside 
from  the  loftier  path,  and  taken  upon 
himself  that  yeoman's  service }  Who 
could  tell  ?  Shut  up  alone  in  his  little 
chamber,  with  the  darkness  falling  round 
him,  and  chill  discouragement  and  the 
disappointment  of  love  in  his  heart,  no 
doubt  Savonarola  on  that  night  tasted 
all  the  bitterness  of  death. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

With  the  advent  of  the  cold  season 
Anglo-Indian  society  revives  from  its 
hot-weather  torpor.  Drills  and  field-days 
begin  ;  regiments  are  on  the  move  ;  ci- 
vilians look  up  their  camp-equipage  and 
shooting-apparatus  ;  officers  rejoin  from 
furlough ;  wives  and  children  return 
from  the  hills  ;  inspections,  balls,  and 
race-meetings  come  off.  And  never  were 
the  English  in  India  more  disposed  to 
give  themselves  to  the  amusement  of  the 
passing  hour  than  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1856,  when  no  warning  note  had  yet 
been  given  of  the  great  catastrophe' to 
come,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  end  of  In- 
dian wars  had  been  reached  at  last,  and 
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that  the  only  possible  excitement  remain- 
ing was  to  be  found  in  field-sports,  or  the 
small  gaieties  within  the  reach  of  dwell- 
ers in  cantonments.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  cold  season,  too,  there  takes  place 
the  annual  importation  of  young  ladies 
from  England.  At  small  stations,  in- 
deed, this  last  element  of  the  cold- 
weather  excitement  must  needs  be  of  a 
more  or  less  intermittent  and  occasional 
character,  since  there  will  not  be  found 
every  year  parents  to  receive  a  newly 
grown-up  daughter ;  but  in  so  large  a 
place  as  Mustaphabad,  some  accessions 
of  this  kind  must  always  be  due,  and  on 
the  present  occasion  Miss  Cunningham's 
arrival  was  heralded  by  rumours  of  her 
accomplishments  and  beauty  which,  even 
with  due  allowance  for  pardonable  exag- 
geration when  describing  a  young  lady 
as  yet  unseen,  were  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  flutter  of  excitement  which  per- 
vaded the  local  society.  Letters  from 
officers  returning  from  leave  to  residents 
at  the  station,  made  special  reference  to 
the  charms  of  their  fellow-passenger, — 
notably  that  written  by  young  Miles  of 
the  native  infantry,  who  was  hanging 
about  Calcutta  after  arrival  in  search  of 
some  employment  which  would  prevent 
his  returning  to  regimental  duty,  and  who 
wrote  to  his  correspondent  that  Miss 
Cunningham  was  "  as  nice  as  she  looks, 
only  Mrs.  Shaperown  (in  whose  charge 
she  came  out)  would  hardly  let  her  speak 
to  a  fellow  on  board."  Still  more  circum- 
stantial evidence  was  afforded  by  Cap- 
tain Sparrow,  the  assistant  commis- 
sioner of  Mustaphabad,  another  fellow- 
passenger  on  board  the  Burrampootra, 
who  had  rejoined  his  appointment 
straightway  on  landing,  and  looked  in,  a 
day  or  two  afterwards,  on  his  cousin, 
Ensign  Spragge,  of  the  76th  Native  In- 
fantry, while  the  officers  of  that  corps 
were  taking  early  tea  in  the  mess-house 
verandah  after  morning  parade.  "Ah! 
Miss  Cunningham  ?  "  said  Sparrow,  with 
an  air  of  languid  superiority,  to  the  two 
or  three  sitting  next  him,  as  his  wily 
cousin  turned  the  conversation  from  tiiat 
gentleman's  experiences  of  London  life 
and  Continental  travel  to  the  subject  of 
general  interest  —  *'ah!  you  see,  Miss 
Cunningham  is  a  sort  of  woman  that 
don't  often  come  out  to  this  country. 
Not  a  mere  chit  of  a  girl  just  out  of  the 
schoolroom,  to  get  her  head  turned  by 
seeing  a  few  young  fellows  in  red  coats, 
or  being  made  love  to  by  a  P.  and  O. 
purser  ;  she  has  l)een  brought  up  abroad 
and  seen  something  of   the  world  ;  talks 


French  and  Italian,  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  as  well  as  English,  and  with  really 
quite  a  good  taste  in  music.  Not  that 
she  is  at  "all  stuck  up,  you  know.  She 
was  not  on  speaking  terms  with  every- 
body on  board,  of  course  —  Mrs.  Shaper- 
own was  too  particular  for  that  ;  but  / 
saw  a  good  deal  of  their  party,  naturally 
—  her  father  and  I  being  in  the  same 
commission,  you  see,  niade  it  different  — 
and  I  found  her  very  agreeable  and  well- 
informed.  But  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  slow 
for  her  out  here,  for  my  worthy  chief, 
though  a  very  excellent  fellow,  ain't  much 
accustomed  to  ladies'  society,  and  she's 
not  the  sort  of  girl  to  care  for  what  you 
fellows  call  gaiety  —  a  ball  where  you 
make  up  a  dozen  dancing  couples,  includ- 
ing the  grandmammas  still  on  active  ser- 
vice ;  or  your  picnics  out  at  the  nawab's 
gardens,  where  there's  no  grass  and  no 
water,  and  nothing  to  do  but  yawn,  and 
eat  hermetically-sealed  lobsters.  No, 
no,  English  life  spoils  you  for  that  sort 
of  thing.  I  declare  since  I  have  come 
back  from  furlough  I  hate  India  more 
than  ever." 

So  saying,  Captain  Sparrow  mounted 
his  horse,  and,  nodding  his  adieu  languid- 
ly but  affably  to  his  audience,  cantered 
off  to  the  residency,  while  the  little 
group  of  officers  dispersed  to  their  re- 
spective bungalows  to  dress  and  break- 
fast. Nor  were  they  the  only  persons 
discussing  the  subject.  "The  poor  dear 
commissioner,"  said  Mrs.  Polwheedle, 
the  brigadier's  wife,  to  the  occupant  of 
the  next  carriage,  as  the  two  ladies  sat 
listening  to  the  strains  of  the  regimental 
band  playing  on  the  Mall  at  sunset  — 
"  the  poor  dear  commissioner,  there's 
his  daughter  actually  going  to  arrive  in 
a  day  or  two,  and  not  a  thing  ready  for 
her.  I  want  him  to  let  Miss  Cunning- 
ham stay  with  us  for  a  week  or  two  at 
first,  it  will  be  so  dull  for  her,  poor  girl, 
in  that  great  barn  of  a  residency  all  by 
herself,  and  not  a  lady  within  five  miles. 
No,  he  has  not  exactly  promised  that  she 
shall  do  so,  but  then  you  know  the  com- 
missioner, it  is  so  hard  to  get  him  to  say 
a  thing  outright  ;  he  is  always  most 
friendly  with  us,  I  am  sure,  and  t!ie  brig- 
adier says  he  is  very  clever  in  his  man- 
agement of  the  natives,  and  very  clever 
he  must  be,  for  he  scarcely  ever  speaks  a 
word.  But  as  I  said  to  him,  my  dear  Mr. 
Cunningham,  you  really  must  let  the  dear 
girl  stay  and  rest  with  us,  at  any  rate  on 
her  way  up,  for  she  will  be  shaken  to 
death  with  the  palkee  journey  from  Pani- 
poor,  and  will  never  be  able  to  get  on  to 
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the  residency  the  same  mornino;.  And 
so  we  expect  her,  and  then  I  daresay 
when  she  once  stops,  she  will  be  glad  to 
stay  with  me  for  a  day  or  two,  and  the 
commissioner  can  come  down  and  dine 
whenever  he  likes,  and  I  will  ask  some 
of  the  senior  officers  and  their  wives  to 
meet  them.  This  will  be  such  a  nice  in- 
troduction for  her  —  don't  you  think  so  ? 
and  much  pleasanter  than  if  she  were  set 
down  all  at  once  at  the  residency,  with 
the  commissioner  away  all  day  at  cutch- 
ery,  and  she  not  able  to  speak  a  word  of 
the  lano:uage.  It's  bad  enough  when  you 
can  talk  it,  with  these  native  servants 
ready  to  steal  the  very  nose  off  your  face. 
Oh,  I  do  think  they  are  such  rogues, 
every  man  of  them."  And  as  the  good 
lady's  thoughts  passed  from  her  hospi- 
table intentions  to  the  wrongs  inflicted  by 
the  children  of  the  soil,  her  ample  face 
assumed  a  rosier  hue,  and  her  voice  a 
deeper  tone. 

The  arrangement  proposed  by  Mrs. 
Polwheedle  for  Miss  Cunningham's  re- 
ception was,  however,  never  carried  out. 
Two  mornings  after  the  above  conversa- 
tion took  place,  the  brigadier  returning 
from  his  early  ride,  brought  the  news  to 
his  wife  that  the  commissioner  had  gone 
down  the  previous  day  in  the  nawab's 
camel-carriage  to  Panipoor,  at  which 
place  the  made  road  from  Calcutta  at 
that  time  terminated,  to  meet  his  daugh- 
ter and  her  maid,  and  that  the  party  had 
passed  through  cantonments  on  their 
way  to  the  residency  at  daybreak  that 
morning. 

CHAPTER   II. 

MuSTAPHABAD  society  allowed  Miss 
Cunningham  one  day's  rest  to  recover 
from  the  fatigue  of  her  journey,  and  by 
way  of  preserving  its  own  self-respect 
from  the  imputation  of  curiosity  —  the 
only  exception  being  Captain  Buxey,  the 
paymaster,  who  as  an  old  friend  who  had 
known  her  when  she  was  a  little  girl, 
drove  out  to  see  her  the  first  day;  but 
on  the  second  morning  after  her  arrival 
quite  a  stream  of  visitors  might  have 
been  seen  making  their  way  along  the 
dusty  road  between  the  cantonments  and 
the  residency,  with  many  of  whom,  to 
the  desire  of  seeing  the  fair  occupant,  was 
added  a  curiosity  to  inspect  the  place  by 
daylight ;  for  the  commissioner,  although 
a  hospitable  man,  who  gave  frequent  sol- 
emn dinner-parties  as  became  his  posi- 
tion, was  too  much  occupied  with  busi- 
ness to  receive  morning  visitors  while 
living  alone. 


First  in  the  field  was  Mrs.  Polwheedle, 
whose  barouche  drove  into  the  residency- 
grounds  even  before  the  gong  in  the  por- 
tico had  struck  eleven  o'clock,  the  time 
when  etiquette  assumes  that  visitors 
should  be  only  starting  from  their  own 
houses,  and  early  enough  to  find  Mr. 
Cunningham  still  sitting  with  his  daugh- 
ter over  a  late  breakfast-table.  "  I 
thought  I  would  come  early,"  said  the 
lady,  after  greetings,  "because  I  know 
your  papa  has  to  be  in  court  all  day  ;  and 
as  he  wouldn't  let  you  stop  with  us  on 
the  way,  as  I  wanted  him  to,  I  thought  it 
might  be  a  comfort  to  you  to  have  some 
one  to  introduce  all  the  visitors  when 
they  arrive  ;  for  you  will  have  quite  a 
levee  to-day  —  the  whole  station  in  fact. 
It's  not  quite  the  same  thing,  of  course, 
as  when  we  arrived,  when  the  brigadier 
came  to  take  up  the  command ;  then 
there  was  a  salute  fired,  and  all  the  offi- 
cers came  to  call  in  uniform  and  swords  ; 
still,  I  can  assure  you,  your  arrival  has 
made  quite  a  sensation,  as  well  it  may," 
she  added,  taking  a  step  backward,  and 
surveying,  with  her  head  on  one  side,  the 
beautiful  young  woman  before  her,  who 
stood  smiling  and  amused  at  the  address 
of  her  voluble  visitor.  "  My  dear,  you 
must  let  me  give  you  a  kiss,"  continued 
Mrs.  Polwheedle,  advancing  as  she  spoke, 
and  folding  Miss  Cunningham  in  her 
ample  embrace  ;  "  I  am  sure  that  we  shall 
be  great  friends.  I  have  no  daughter  of 
my  own  —  only  one  son  ;  I  will  tell  you  all 
about  him  by-and-by,"  she  added,  with  a 
knowing  smile.  "Then  you  will  want 
some  hints  about  the  servants,  for  they 
will  take  j'ou  in  nicely  at  first.  Oh  yes," 
she  continued  stopping  Mr.  Cunningham 
short  as  he  was  about  to  speak,  "  I  know 
the  dear  good  commissioner  thinks  they 
are  quite  perfect  angels  with  black  faces, 
—  just  like  the  brigadier,  in  fact  —  he  be- 
lieves in  the  natives  too  ;  and  nicely  he 
would  be  robbed  if  it  wasn't  for  me;  I 
don't  believe  his  bearer  would  leave  him 
a  shirt  to  his  back.  And  then  you  will 
be  wanting  some  advice  about  furniture," 
she  continued,  as  the  two  ladies  moved  to- 
wards the  drawing-room  —  for  the  com- 
missioner, unable  to  come  into  action 
under  fire  of  the  invader's  guns,  had  effect- 
ed a  retreat  into  his  own  rooms  —  "and 
very  difficult  it  is  to  get  so  far  up  coun- 
try ;  but,  bless  me  !  "  she  exclaimed,  as  the 
altered  aspect  of  the  great  room  broke  on 
her,  its  former  empty  condition  having 
been  remedied  by  the  advent  of  a  large 
assortment  of  tables,  couches,  easy-chairs, 
and  ottomans,  comfortable  but  incongru- 
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ous,  which  the  sly  commissioner  had  man- 
aged to  introduce  without  her  agency  or 
knowledge,  the  whole  set  off  by  a  brand- 
new  grand  piano,  arrived  a  day  or  two 
before  its  mistress  —  "bless  me!  why, 
this  is  indeed  a  transformation  !  "  nor 
was  the  lady's  astonishment  diminished 
on  finding  that  Miss  Cunningham  was 
till  then  unaware  that  all  this  splendour 
had  been  accumulated  entirely  on  her  ac- 
count. 

"  Why,  I  declare,  my  dear,  one  hardly 
knows  the  place  again.  Your  papa  used 
to  give  very  elegant  dinners,  you  know, 
as  became  his  position  ;  half  the  station 
would  be  here  at  a  time,  and  everything 
in  first-rate  style.  You  can  do  the  thing 
properly  in  these  splendid  rooms  —  Cal- 
cutta matting,  too,  I  declare  !"  she  ejac- 
ulated, by  way  of  interlude,  poking  the 
floor  with  her  parasol ;  "  must  have  cost 
a  rupee  a  yard  if  it  cost  a  pice.  Splen- 
did rooms,  are  they  not.?  and  no  rent  to 
pay.  I  often  tell  the  brigadier  he  ought 
to  write  in  to  government  for  an  official 
residence.  Our  dining-room  will  only 
hold  eighteen  comfortably,  though  you 
can  get  twenty-two  in  by  a  squeeze.  We 
must  make  the  commissioner  fix  an  early 
day  to  bring  you  to  dinner, —  a  sort  of  in- 
troduction to  Mustaphabad  society  ;  but, 
as  I  was  saying,  although  the  commis- 
sioner used  to  give  such  fine  parties, 
when  the  ladies  came  into  the  drawing- 
room  there  was  hardly  a  chair  for  them 
to  sit  down  upon,  leave  alone  an  otto- 
man. And  now  I  declare,"  she  added, 
surveying  the  room  with  a  comprehen- 
sive glance,  '•  I  don't  suppose  there  is  a 
house  outside  Chowringhee  so  handsome- 
ly furnished.  And  the  whole  effect  is 
really  quite  chaste  ;  the  mixture  of  green 
and  blue  satin  blends  so  nicely,  doesn't 
it  ?  But,  dear  me,  I  have  never  asked 
you  about  yourself  all  this  time  !  Tell 
me,  my  dear,  )^ou  must  have  had  an  aw- 
fully trying  journey.  For  my  part  I 
never  will  go  even  to  the  hills  unless  the 
brigadier  goes  with  me  ;  I  really  cannot 
travel  alone.  For  all  that  I  look  so 
strong,  I  am  really  very  delicate,  and  the 
least  fright  upsets  me.  Tell  me,  my  I 
dear,  weren't  you  very  nervous  at  first 
starting  on  your  journey  at  being  sur- 
rounded by  chattering  natives,  and  you 
not  able  to  speak  a  word  to  them  ?" 

"  Oh  no,"  replied  the  young  lady,  smil- 
ing ;  *'you  see  we  came  —  that  is,  my 
companion  and  I — with  friends  of  papa 
almost  the  whole  way.  So  we  had  no 
trouble  at  all ;  and  then  papa  sent  his 
head  man  —  his  jemadar  I  think  he  calls 


him  — to  Calcutta  to  meet  me,  and  he  sat 
on  the  box  night  and  day,  and  seemed 
never  to  go  to  sleep  at  all  ;  so  we  got 
on  capitally,  and  then  papa  met  us  at 
Panipoor,  and  brought  us  on  in  a  camel- 
carriage,  a  wonderful  conveyance,  but 
really  very  comfortable." 

Thus  Mrs.  Polwheedle  was  already  es-  * 
tablished  on  a  friendly  footing  when  the 
other  visitors  arrived,  a  succession  of 
them  too  numerous  to  mention,  ladies 
with  their  husbands,  and  bachelors,  singly 
or  in  pairs  — Colonal  Tartar  of  the  hus- 
sars, to  wit,  driving  his  mail-phaeton  ; 
Rowell  and  Scurry  of  the  same  regiment 
driving  out  together  in  the  latter^s  tan- 
dem ;  Messrs.  Cubitt  and  Stride  of  the 
artillery,  in  a  buggy  hired  from  Nubbee 
Bux,  general  dealer  in  the  bazaar,  the 
horse  attached  to  which  being  newly  em- 
ployed in  such  a  capacity  made  sundry 
diversions  by  the  way  off  the  road,  hap- 
pily unattended  with  serious  consequen- 
ces, as  the  embankment  was  not  much 
raised  above  the  surrounding  country. 
Others,  more  economically  disposed, 
made  the  journey  on  horseback,  among 
them  Lieutenant  Yorke  and  Ensign 
Spragge  of  the  76th  Native  Infantry,  who 
cantered  down  to  the  residency  on  their 
respective  ponies. 

The  commissioner's  house  —  destined 
to  be  the  scene  of  a  famous  episode  in 
events  to  come  —  which  had  been  built 
in  the  days  before  the  annexation  of  Mus- 
taphabad, and  when  British  authority  and 
interest  had  been  represented  by  a  resi- 
dent or  diplomatic  agent  stationed  at  the 
court  of  the  nawab,  and  therefore  still 
bore  the  designation  of  "the  residency" 
—  had  been  designed  with  a  view  to  sym- 
bolize the  importance  of  the  paramount 
authority  —  the  reigning  nawab  under 
treaty  engagements  paying  the  cost  — 
and  the  architect  had  apparently  intended 
to  produce  some  undefined  resemblance 
to  tlje  British  Museum  or  a  Grecian  tem- 
ple, without  feeling  quite  sure  which  of 
the  tvvo  should  be  copied.  The  two  vis- 
itors, riding  through  a  gateless  opening 
in  the  wall  which  enclosed  the  spacious 
grounds,  alighted  under  a  gigantic  porti- 
co of  no  particular  order,  the  columns  of 
which  dwarfed  their  ponies  to  the  size  of 
sheep,  and  where  a  sepoy  of  their  regi- 
ment was  standing  as  sentry  ;  and  then, 
proceeding  up  a  flight  of  broad  steps,  on 
which  were  lounging  half-a-dozen  messen- 
gers clad  in  scarlet  tunics,  with  gold 
waistbands  and  white  turbans,  were  ush- 
ered into  the  house.  The  public  rooms 
were  large  and  lofty ;  but   the  drawing- 
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room,  which  occupied  the  centre  of  the 

building,  deriving  all  its  light  from  narrow 
clerestory  windows  shaded  by  blinds, 
and  through  the  doors  opening  into  the 
surrounding  rooms,  was  somewhat  gloomy 
in  the  daytime.  Not,  however,  that 
young  Yorke  noticed  these  particulars,  al- 
though the  time  was  to  come  when  he 
would  be  familiar  with  every  corner  of 
the  building  ;  for,  entering  straightway 
from  the  glare  of  Indian  sunlight  into 
comparative  darkness,  he  was  painfully 
conscious  of  making  an  entry  deficient  in 
dignity,  as  he  stumbled  against  an  otto- 
man, and  then  knocked  his  shins  against 
a  chair,  before  he  became  gradually  able 
to  make  out  the  presence  of  the  occu- 
pants of  the  drawing-room.  Miss  Cun- 
ningham, Mrs.  Polwheedle,  and  two  offi- 
cers of  hussars  ;  and  as  the  new-comers 
established  themselves  on  chairs  at  the 
far  side  of  a  great  gulf  or  open  space, 
bounded  on  one  side  by  a  table,  and  on 
the  other  by  a  large  ottoman,  our  subal- 
tern became  more  than  ever  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  his  unworthiness,  while 
feeling,  too,  that  his  tight  red  shell-jacket 
contrasted  disadvantageously  with  the 
easy  grace  of  the  long  braided  frock-coats 
of  the  other  visitors.  Moreover,  although 
the  latter  had  driven  over,  they  were 
adorned  with  long  glistening  steel  spurs, 
whereas  the  two  infantry  subalterns  wore 
little  insignificant  appendages  screwed 
into  the  heels  of  their  boots,  as  befitted 
men  of  their  branch  of  the  service  when 
on  horseback,  wholly  without  lustre  or 
rattle,  and  good  only  for  use.  The  road 
too  had  been  dusty,  and  the  wind  high, 
and  even  a  December  sun  is  hot  at  mid- 
day, and  poor  Yorke  was  conscious  that 
his  face  was  flushed  and  dirty,  contrast- 
ing unfavourably  with  the  cool'and orderly 
appearance  of  the  two  drivers,  one  of 
whom  sat  calmly  sucking  the  top  of  his 
cane,  while  the  other,  with  a  pleased  sim- 
per on  his  face,  and  playing  with  his  laced 
cap,  was  talking  easy  nothings  to  the  lady 
of  the  house.  Nor  did  the  conversation 
begin  auspiciously.  It  was  opened  by 
Mrs.  Polwheedle. 

"  You  young  gentlemen  rode  over  on 
your  tats,  I  suppose  ?  The  subaltern's 
tat,  my  dear  Miss  Cunningham  —  that  is 
the  name,  you  know,  they  give  to  a  pony 
in  this  country — is  the  most  useful  ani- 
mal you  can  imagine.  It  goes  out  any 
number  of  times  a  day,  and  does  any 
quantity  of  work,  but  never  gets  tired. 
Every  subaltern,  you  know,  in  this  coun- 
try keeps  his  pony,  although  how  an  en- 


sign can  afford  to  do  it  on  his  pay  is  a 
perfect  wonder,  with  grain  at  sixteen 
pounds  the  rupee." 

Poor  Yorke  felt  himself  getting  redder 
than  ever;  but  while  casting  about  for  a 
repartee  which  did  not  readily  present  it- 
self, one  of  the  hussar  officers  took  up 
the  cudgels. 

"Subalterns  don't  always  keep  ponies, 
if  you  please,  Mrs.  Polwheedle  ;  I  have 
never  had  one  since  I  entered  the  ser- 
vice :  I  prefer  horses  ;  so  does  Mr.  Scur- 
ry here." 

"  Oh  yes,  of  course,"  replied  Mrs.  Pol- 
wheedle with  a  smile,  as  if  half-disposed 
to  wrath,  half-disposed  to  condescension  ; 
"  I  was  not  referring  to  cavalry  officers  ; 
you  gentlemen  have  your  chargers,  I 
know,  and  very  pretty  they  look,  but — •" 

"  By  the  way,"  interrupted  the  aggress- 
ive Rowell,  ''that's  not  a  bad-looking 
tat  the  brigadier  has  been  riding  lately  — 
where  did  he  get  him  from  ?  " 

"  You  mean  his  grey  horse  ?  "  replied 
the  lady,  bridling  up. 

*'  Well,  it  isn't  exactly  a  horse,"  con- 
tinued the  persistent  Rowell;  "it  cer- 
tainly ain't  fourteen  ;  I  doubt  if  it's  much 
over  thirteen." 

"  Well,  sir,  and  if  it  is  not,  pray  what 
has  the  age  of  the  horse  to  do  with  the 
matter?" 

"  Not  thirteen  years,  Mrs.  Polwheedle  ; 
I  wasn't  speaking  about  the  pony's  age, 
but  about  his  height.  However,"  he  con- 
tinued, seeing  that  the  lady  appeared  to 
have  had  enough  in  the  encounter,  "it 
looks  a  good,  useful,  weight-carrying  nag, 
and  handy  for  getting  off  and  on  again  — 
not  far  to  travel  either  way." 

This  last  remark  might  be  said  to  com; 
plete  the  victory,  for  riding  was  not 
among  Brigadier  Polwheedle's  strong 
points  ;  but  the  lady  was  not  prepared  to 
surrender  all  at  once  the  position  she  had 
assumed,  so,  turning  again  towards  young 
Spragge,  she  said  -^ 

"So  you  have  got  a  new  commanding 
officer  now —  Major  Dumble.  He  called 
on  us  yesterday,  and  seems  a  quiet,  gen- 
tlemanly person.  How  do  you  like  the 
change  from  Colonel  Marshall  ?  " 

"Well,  of  course  we  are  sorry  to  lose 
our  dear  old  colonel  ;  he  had  never  been 
away  from  the  regiment  before." 

"And  why  did  he  leave  it  to  go  to  an- 
other regiment,  then  ?" 

"  He  had  to  make  way  for  Major  Dum- 
ble. The  major,  of  course,  had  to  come 
back  to  the  regiment  on  promotion,  be- 
cause he  couldn't  hold  his  appointment 
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as  a  field-officer  ;  and  as  he  must  come 
back  to  his  own  regiment,  the  colonel 
had  to  be  shifted  to  another." 

"Oh  yes  ;  the  brif^adier  was  telling  me 
something  about  it.  Major  Dumble 
comes  from  the  commissariat,  does  he 
not.?" 

"  No,  from  the  pay-department  ;  he  has 
been  fifteen  years  away  from  the  regi- 
ment." 

"  Well,  I  hope  he  is  a  good  drill,  and 
will  take  care  to  get  the  regiment  into 
good  order  for  inspection,  for  the  briga- 
dier is  very  particular.  You  must  know, 
Miss  Cunningham,  that  all  the  annual  in- 
spections are  coming  on.  The  brigadier 
has  to  inspect  all  the  regiments  in  the 
station,  and  make  a  report  on  them  to 
the  commander-in-chief  ;  this  is  a  first- 
class  brigade,  you  know,  and  so  the 
brigadier  reports  direct  to  headquarters. 
You  will  enjoy  these  inspections,  I  am 
sure,  and  must  not  fail  to  come  to  them, 
especially  the  cavalry  review,  it  is  such  a 
pretty  sight.  Isn't  it,  Mr.  Rowell  1  "  she 
added,  turning  towards  that  gentleman, 
and  as  it  were  holding  out  the  olive- 
branch  to  him. 

"Oh  yes,"  replied  Rowell;  "the  col- 
onel generally  knocks  the  regiment  about 
a  bit  on  these  occasions  —  pursuing  prac- 
tice, and  that  sort  of  thing;  it  amuses 
the  brigadier  and  the  ladies." 

Just  then  Miss  Cunningham,  opposite 
to  whom  Yorke  was  sitting,  but  a  long 
way  off,  crossed  over  towards  him.  If 
she  seemed  beautiful  before,  the  grace  of 
her  movements  as  she  passed  over  the 
open  space  possessed  the  young  fellow 
as  with  a  sense  of  enchantment ;  while 
the  rustling  of  her  dress  when  she  took 
the  seat  next  to  his  raised  a  correspond- 
ing flutter  in  his  heart,  as  he  sat  motion- 
less, fascinated  by  her  proximity,  hardly 
venturing  to  look  up,  gazing  at  the  folds 
of  rich  trimmings  that  fluttered  beside 
him. 

Yet  there  was  nothing  very  formidable 
in  her  opening  address.  "These  sol- 
diers," she  asked,  "who  mount  guard  by 
turns  at  our  door,  do  they  belong  to  your 
regiment  ?" 

As  Miss  Cunningham  said  this  in  a 
low  rich  voice,  which  had  in  it  an  expres- 
sion of  unconscious  pathos,  and  turning 
her  long  graceful  neck,  looked  towards  the 
listener,  her  manner  was  as  if  the  question 
was  full  of  interest  for  her,  and  her  face, 
although  it  wore  an  open  smile,  seemed  as 
one  that  might  be  readily  attuned  to  sym- 
pathy with  sorrow. 

Yorke's  acquaintance  with  young  ladies 


was  not  large,  and  he  had  never  met  with 
anything  like  this  before.  Miss  Glumme, 
one  of  the  two  young  ladies  imported 
into  Mustaphabad  in  the  previous  season, 
never  looked  you  in  the  face  at  all,  but 
answered  questions  monosyllabical!}'',  and 
with  downcast  eyes,  as  if  conversation 
was  a  thing  unbecoming  a  woman  ;  Miss 
Peart,  on  the  other  hand,  a  little  brunette 
nowise  afflicted  with  maiivais  hontey 
jerked  out  her  sentences  with  a  sort  of 
little  laugh  at  the  end  of  each,  as  if  the 
mere  act  of  saying  anything  in  itself  par- 
took of  the  funny.  But  here  was  a  young 
lady  who  appeared  even  when  in  society 
to  take  an  interest  in  something.  A 
queen,  too,  could  not  have  been  more 
gracious  ;  and  surely  no  queen  ever 
looked  more  regal  in  her  crown  than  did 
this  beautiful  young  woman  with  a  cor- 
onet of  rich  brown  hair  braided  over  her 
lofty  head. 

It  was  a  simple  question,  but  Yorke 
felt  himself  growing  redder  than  ever,  as 
he  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

"  I  quite  expected,"  continued  Miss 
Cunningham,  "to  find  the  sepoys  insig- 
nificant-looking creatures,  with  large  soft 
eyes  and  big  earrings.  It  was  quite  a  sur- 
prise to  see  them  so  different.  You  must 
feel  very  proud  of  commanding  such  fine 
fellows." 

"  I  don't  command  them,  you  know," 
replied  Yorke  ;  "  I  only  command  my 
own  company  —  at  least  I  hold  two  com- 
panies just  now,  as  we  are  short  of  offi- 
cers " —  here  the  young  fellow  stopped 
with  some  confusion,  for  it  suddenly 
seemed  to  him  how  vain  he  must  appear 
to  be,  bragging  about  his  duty  in  this 
way.  Besides,  what  could  a  splendid 
creature  like  this  care  about  the  small 
organic  details  of  a  native  infantry  regi- 
ment, a  thing  regarded  by  society  gener- 
ally, and  young  ladies  in  particular  for 
the  first  three  or  four  years  of  spinster- 
hood —  if  it  lasted  so  long  —  as  alto- 
gether beneath  serious  interest  ? 

Miss  Cunningham,  however,  persisted 
in  her  inquiries.  She  had  come  to  India, 
and  wanted  to  know  all  about  the  coun- 
try and  the  people,  she  said.  The  las- 
cars  on  board  the  steamer  were  insignifi- 
cant-looking people;  but  her  papa's  je- 
madar, who  met  her  at  Calcutta,  had  a 
most  dignified  appearance,  and  was  so 
attentive  and  well-bred  :  although  she 
could  not  understand  a  word  he  said,  he 
seemed  to  know  exactly  what  to  do  ;  and 
then  he  sat  on  the  coach-box  the  whole 
way  from  Calcutta  ;  she  was  really  quite 
ashamed   that  he  should  be  exposed  to 
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such  hardships,  while  she  was  travelling 
at  her  ease. 

The  conversation  ran  on  in  this  wise 
for  a  few  minutes.  Miss  Cunningham, 
who  had  taken  pity  on  the  forlorn  condi- 
tion of  the  young  fellow  sitting  on  the 
outside  of  the  circle,  and  snubbed  by 
Mrs.  Polwheedle,  was  trying  to  set  him 
at  his  ease  ;  and  while  that  lady  was  dis- 
coursing at  some  length  to  the  other 
guests  on  a  point  of  domestic  economy, 
Yorke,  becoming  emboldened  by  her  sym- 
pathetic manner,  was  gradually  acquiring 
a  little  self-possession,  and  had  got  to 
the  point  of  explaining  the  difference 
between  a  subahdar  and  a  havildar,  when 
fresh  visitors  were  announced,  and  the 
other  gentlemen  rose  to  take  their  de- 
parture. Yorke  perforce  followed  the 
example  of  the  rest ;  and  as  Miss  Cun- 
ningham at  parting  held  out  her  hand 
with  a  frank  gracious  smile,  he  felt  that 
the  void  in  his  existence,  of  which  he 
had  been  for  some  time  conscious,  was 
now  at  once  more  than  filled  up. 

"  Gave  the  old  lady  as  good  as  she 
brought,"  said  Rowell  to  Yorke,  under 
the  great  portico,  as  he  stepped  into  the 
tandem-cart  after  his  companion  ;  "  that's 
the  way  to  deal  with  her.  You  stick  up 
to  her,  my  good  fellow,  whenever  she 
tries  the  patronizing  dodge,  and  you  will 
soon  put  a  stop  to  it." 

CHAPTER  III. 

Yorke  and  Spragge  had  engaged 
themselves  to  luncheon  with  the  latter's 
cousin,  Captain  Sparrow,  the  assistant 
commissioner,  who  occupied  a  small 
house  within  the  residency-grounds  for- 
merly belonging  to  the  assistant-resident ; 
and  to  this  the  two  young  officers  re- 
paired after  their  morning  call.  In  the 
verandah  was  a  lesser  band  of  red- 
coated  myrmidons,  who  ushered  the  visi- 
tors into  a  sitting-room,  and  proceeded 
to  the  adjacent  court-house  to  summon 
Captain  Sparrow.  That  gentleman  sus- 
pended the  progress  of  the  suit  which  he 
was  engaged  in  hearing,  and  presently 
joined  them  with  languidly  affable  greet- 
ings. 

"  You  gentlemen  look  quite  warm  in 
your  red  jackets,"  observed  their  host,  as 
they  sat  down  to  luncheon;  "but  pray 
unbutton  them  if  you  like,  and  make 
yourselves  comfortable.  Liberty  hall  this, 
you  see  —  a  mere  bachelor's  den."  Cap- 
tain Sparrow,  however,  was  dressed  him- 
self with  a  degree  of  care  unusual  in  an 
Indian  official  at  his  daily  work  ;  and  as 
he  said  this,  he  threw  a  glance  round  the 


room,  by  way  of  drawing  attention  to  its 
appointments. 

"  Bachelor's  den  indeed  ! "  cried  his 
cousin;  "none  of  your  humbug,  Ted. 
You  know  that  you  always  set  up  for 
being  a  swell.  See  what  it  is  to  be 
in  civil  employ,  Yorke  !  But  you're  a 
bigger  swell  than  ever  since  you've  been 
home.  I  suppose  you  brought  all  these 
nobby  pictures  back  with  you,"  he  added, 
looking  up  at  the  walls,  which  were 
adorned  with  various  specimens  of  the 
graver's  art ;  "  and  all  this  new  plate. 
Never  saw  a  bachelor's  house  like  it  be- 
fore, leave  alone  a  den." 

"Ah,  you  wouldn't  think  much  of  this 
if  you  saw  the  well-appointed  establish- 
ments some  men  have  in  England  ;  the 
thing  is  not  to  be  done  with  native  ser- 
vants, and  especially  by  a  busy  man  like 
myself,  who  have  no  time  to  look  after 
my  household  ;  still  I  like  to  have  things  ^i 
neat  about  my  little  place."  SI 

"  Little  place  indeed  I  "  replied  Spragge. 
"'  Why,  you  might  put  the  whole  of  our 
bungalow  into  this  room,  roof  and  all  — 
couldn't  he,  Arty  ?  Well,  at  any  rate, 
you  don't  want  much  preparation  before 
changing  your  state.  Only  one  more 
thing  wanted  to  complete  the  arrange- 
ment, eh  ?  And  now  here  is  the  lady 
arrived  already  and  at  hand.  I  envy 
you  your  opportunities,  my  dear  fellow. 
See  what  it  is  to  be  a  swell  civilian  in- 
stead of  a  poor  N.L  sub.  I  declare  I 
must  take  to  studying  the  language  or 
mugging  up  history,  like  Yorke  here. 
However  it's  too  late  to  cut  you  out  this 
time,  I  suppose." 

"Oh,  as  to  that,"  said  his  cousin,  with 
a  pleased  simper,  "you  mustn't  suppose 
that  there  is  anything  serious  in  that 
quarter.  You  harum-scarum  soldiers 
fancy  that  if  a  man  doesn't  like  living  in 
a  barn  he  must  be  bent  on  matrimony. 
For  my  part,  I  think  marrying  is  a  mis- 
take, at  any  rate  till  you  get  on  in  life. 
It  ties  a  man  down  too  much  ;  and  chil- 
dren may  be  all  very  well  in  England, 
with  a  proper  staff  of  nurses  to  look  after 
them,  but  they  are  dreadfully  in  the  way 
out  here.  When  a  man  goes  home  with 
a  certain  position  and  no  encumbrances, 
you  see,  the  pleasures  of  society  are  open 
to  him,  and  he  is  free  to  travel,  and  so 
on.  A  very  agreeable  life  I  can  assure 
you  ;  but  it  comes  to  an  end  too  soon. 
The  only  thing  left  now  is  to  look  for- 
ward to  one's  next  furlough."  And  as 
the  speaker  concluded  he  cast  his  eyes 
over  the  table-cloth,  as  if  surveying 
there  the  refined  pleasures  offered  by  a 
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view  of  Europe   to   the 
without  encumbrances. 

His  cousin  winked  at  Yorke  by  way  of 
hint  that  he  was  going  to  draw  the  cap- 
tain out. 

"  No,  no,  Ted,  that  won't  do.  You 
don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  you're  not  go- 
ing to  make  the  running  in  that  line. 
Wouldn't  I,  just,  if  I  had  your  chances  ! 
Why,  I  suppose  you  are  in  and  out  of 
the  residency  like  a  tame  dog  }  " 

Captain  Sparrow  was  evidently  nettled 
at  his  cousin's  want  of  reverence,  dis- 
played, too,  before  a  third  party  ;  but  he 
condoned  it  in  consideration  of  the  open- 
ing afforded  to  talk  about  himself,  so  re- 
plied, drawing  up  both  himself  and  his 
shirt-collar  — 

"  If  you  mean  that  I  have  the  entrie  of 
Cunningham's  house,  just  as  he  has  of 
mine,  of  course.  But  we  don't  carry  the 
Jack-and-Tom  school  of  manners  which 
appears  still  to  pervade  native  infantry 
messes  into  civilized  life,  my  dear  fellow. 
Of  course  I  could  invite  myself  there  at 
any  time  ;  but  now  Cunningham  is  so 
much  occupied  with  his  daughter  that  he 
leaves  all  culchery  business  to  his  deputy 
—  and  in  fact  you  must  excuse  my  run- 
ning away  presently,  but  I  have  scarcely 
a  minute  to  call  my  own  ;  and,  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  I  don't  much  care  about 
making  one  of  the  party  when  they  are 
simply  en  fa77iille^  —  one  must  draw  the 
line  somewhere."  And  Captain  Spar- 
row looked  mysterious,  and  stopped,  as 
evidently  inviting  further  inquiry. 

Tills  was  at  once  made,  Yorke  feeling 
more  interested  than  ever  in  the  con- 
versation. 

Captain  Sparrow  explained  that  Miss 
Cunningham  had  brought  out  a  French 
servant  with  her,  a  lady's-maid,  at  any 
rate  she  came  out  as  a  second-class  pas- 
senger on  board  the  steamer  ;  but  now, 
forsooth,  her  mistress  had  established  her 
as  a  sort  of  companion,  and  she  took 
her  meals  at  the  same  table  with  Mr. 
Cunningham  and  his  daughter,  when 
they  were  alone. 

"  I  shouldn't  mind  that  a  bit,"  said 
Spragge,  "  if  she's  nice-looking,  and  don't 
eat  with  her  knife." 

"That's  hardly  a  criterion,  my  good 
fellow,"  replied  tlie  captain,  with  an  air 
of  superiority  ;  "if  you  had  travelled  on 
the  Continent,  you  would  have  seen  quite 
elegant  women  at  the  tables  d'hdte  hip- 
ping up  their  food  with  their  knives. 
That's  merely  an  insular  prejudice  of 
yours.     Oh  no  ;  the  girl  is  well  enough 


in  her  way,  but  still  there  is  an  etiquette 
in  these  things." 

"  I  shouldn't  care  a  bit  about  etiquette, 
for  my  part,"  said  Spragge.  *'  If  she's  a 
pretty  girl,  I'd  rather  take  her  in  to  dinner 
any  day  than  Mrs.  Polwheedle.  But  I 
shouldn't  be  able  to  talk  her  lingo,  which 
would  be  a  drawback." 

"  You  need  not  be  alarmed  on  that 
score.  Justine  understands  English  per- 
fectly, and  talks  it  well  enough,  and  with- 
out the  vulgarisms  some  people  employ  ; 
but  still  there  is  a  propriety  in  these 
things  you  know  —  est  models  in  rebus P 

One  crumb  of  comfort  Yorke  carried 
away,  as  he  mounted  his  pony  to  ride 
home.  Sparrow  was  not  a  favoured  suit- 
or, as  appeared  at  first  sight  to  be  his 
natural  position.  Unless  a  thorough  dis- 
sembler, which  was  evidently  not  his 
character,  he  could  not  be  at  present 
even  a  suitor  at  all.  This  conclusion 
reconciled  Yorke  to  having  partaken  of 
luncheon  under  his  roof,  which  at  one 
time  during  the  visit  had  seemed  to  the 
young  fellow  as  opposed  to  honourable 
dealing.  This  at  any  rate  was  some  con- 
solation, as  he  cantered  on  his  pony  by 
the  side  of  his  companion,  depressed, 
and  yet  not  hopeless. 

"  Something  like  a  young  lady,  by 
Jove!"  cried  Spragge,  breaking  the  si- 
lence at  last,  as,  on  nearing  the  canton- 
ments, they  reduced  their  pace  to  a  walk. 
"  You  don't  often  see  such  beauty  as  that 
in  these  parts.  And  no  end  of  money, 
too,  I  expect.  Old  Cunningham  must  have 
saved  handsomely  ;  for  beyond  giving 
dinners  and  keeping  elephants,  he  can't 
have  had  anything  to  spend  his  pay  on. 
All  those  fellows  in  red  tunics  are  kept 
up  for  him  by  government,  and,  I  daresay, 
half  his  private  servants  too,  if  the  truth 
were  known.  It's  only  we  poor  beggars 
of  subalterns  who  have  to  pay  for  our 
bearers." 

"  How  much  does  the  commissioner 
get  ?  " 

"  Four  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  rupees  a  month,  the  pay  of  twenty 
ensigns  ;  think  of  that,  my  boy  :  the  mind 
almost  refuses  to  grasp  such  a  sum.  My 
cousin  Teddy  gets  a  thousand  a  month, 
which  is  pretty  well,  and  spends  it,  too, 
on  his  pictures,  and  side-dishes,  and 
fiddle-faddle.  However,  he's  not  half  a 
bad  fellow,  Ted  isn't,  after  all ;  he  stood 
security  for  me  once,  when  I  was  harder 
up  even  than  I  am  now.  See  what  it  is 
to  get  a  civil  appointment.  I  wish  I 
could   make   up  my  mind  to  pass ;  but 
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those  black  classics  are  the  very  deuce, 
and  that's  a  fact.  However,  a  scholar 
like  you  is  sure  to  get  somethinof  or  other 
one  of  these  days,  and  become  a  swell 
like  Teddy  ;  and  then  when  some  Miss 
Cunningham  of  the  future  comes  out,  it 
will  be  your  turn  to  go  in  and  win." 

Too  late  then,  thought  Yorke,  bitterly, 
as  the  other's  random  talk  shot  home. 
It  must  be  now  or  never.  And  what 
chance  is  there  that  the  prize  will  keep  so 
long,  till  I  am  ready  to  claim  it  ?  Yet 
that  night  the  young  fellow  sat  up  at  work 
till  late  after  mess  ;  and  all  next  day, 
while  his  chum  was  at  a  cricket-match,  he 
stayed  in  the  little  bungalow  over  his 
books,  only  leaving  them  towards  sun- 
down, when  he  mounted  his  pony  and 
took  the  way  of  the  course. 

The  mall  or  course  of  Mustaphabad 
was  about  two  miles  long,  bordered  by 
trees,  and  bounded  on  each  side  by  the 
mud-banks  which  enclosed  the  rectan- 
gular spaces  allotted  for  officers'  houses 
—  spaces  some  of  them  converted  into 
neat  gardens,  some  laid  out  in  grass,  some 
left  in  a  state  of  nature,  a  small  desert  of 
baked  mud  or  sand,  as  the  case  might  be. 
The  road  was  a  wide  one,  macadamized 
for  carriages  in  the  middle,  a  sandy  track 
on  either  side  left  soft  for  riders,  and 
watered  to  keep  down  the  dust. 

The  prospect  was  not  lively,  nor  was 
there  a  soul  yet  to  be  seen,  for  he  had 
come  out  too  soon  ;  he  had  not  spoken  to 
any  one  all  day  ;  life  seemed  flat,  stale, 
and  unprofitable  ;  and  as  he  rode  at  foot- 
pace along  the  mall,  his  heart  sank  within 
him.  What  if  a  military  career  was  to  be 
always  like  this  ? 

Presently  a  moving  object  appeared  in 
the  far  perspective,  which  in  the  fulness 
of  time  developed  into  a  buggy  and  horse 
with  two  occupants,  Tirtell  of  the  8oth 
N.  I.  driving  his  young  wife.  So,  after 
all,  matrimony  was  possible  even  for  a 
subaltern  on  regimental  duty.  And  for  a 
moment  a  vision  passed  across  his  mind, 
as  of  himself  driving  a  buggy  with  some 
one  by  his  side,  her  dress  touching  him, 
and  even  the  idea  sent  a  thrill  through 
his  frame.  Could  it  be  possible  the  time 
should  ever  come  when  some  loved  ob- 
ject should  be  driving  by  his  side,  look- 
ing frankly  into  his  face,  and  smiling,  and 
he  talking  to  her  at  his  ease,  as  Tirtell 
did  to  his  wife  ?  Everybody  said  Mrs. 
Tirtell  was  very  clever,  which  certainly 
Tirtell  was  not,  yet  he  was  talking  quite 
without  embarrassment,  and  his  wife  was 
laughing  at  what  he  said.  No ;  this 
would  be  too  much  happiness  for  a  human 


being.  Besides,  he  could  not  associate 
such  a  noble  presence  as  Miss  Cunning- 
ham's with  a  buggy  —  nothing  less  tlian  a 
barouche  would  befit  so  peerless  a  crea- 
ture. But  why  build  up  these  foolish 
castles  in  the  air  ?  Miss  Cunningham 
the  bride  of  a  penniless  subaltern  of  na- 
tive infantry!  And  yet  why  despair.? 
Surely  his  patient  efforts  to  qualify  for 
preferment  would  be  rewarded  before 
long.  Everybody  said  that  India  was  the 
country  where  any  man  could  win  success 
without  interest  or  favour,  merely  by  de- 
serving it.  And  if  Mr.  Cunningham 
should  be  averse  to  his  daughter's  marry- 
ing an  officer  of  irregubr  cavalry  or  the 
quartermaster-general's  department  (for 
to  one  or  other  of  these  goals  did  his  am- 
bition now  point),  why,  surely  her  father's 
interest  could  easily  obtain  for  him  an 
assistant  commissionership  ;  and  once  in 
the  civil  line,  the  road  to  wealth  and  pre- 
ferment was  easy, 

A  current  of  ideas  somewhat  in  this 
fashion  passed  through  the  young  fellow's 
mind,  as  his  pony  with  loose  rein  bore 
him  slowly  along  the  mall,  now  beginning 
to  show  a  sprinkling  of  visitors.  A  couple 
of  hussar  officers  in  their  braided  frock- 
coats  and  trousers  with  gold-lace  stripes, 
mounted  on  their  Arab  chargers  ;  a 
couple  of  horse-artillery  officers,  distin- 
guishable from  the  cavalry  only  by  red 
instead  of  gold  stripes  ;  Chupkin  of  the 
irregulars,  in  a  uniform  designed  by  his 
commanding  officer  after  a  Continental 
tour,  which  had  borrowed  a  trifle  in  lace 
and  embroidery  from  every  cavalry  cos- 
tume in  Europe,  his  wife  riding  his  sec- 
ond charger ;  the  brigadier,  a  stout  red- 
faced  man,  mounted  on  the  Cabulee  cob 
which  had  been  the  subject  of  discussion 
the  day  before  ;  foot-artillery  and  infantry 
officers,  blue  and  red  jacketed,  and  more 
or  less  well-mounted  ;  married  captains 
driving  their  wives  in  buggies  ;  married 
field-officers,  with  their,  wives  and  chil- 
dren in  barouches  and  pair  ;  Despenser, 
the  superintending  surgeon,  who  had  a 
family  at  home  as  well  as  in  India,  and 
was  supposed  to  be  heavily  in  the  banks, 
in  a  barouche  and  one  ;  some  forty  or 
fifty  people  distributed  over  the  two  miles 
or  so  of  road,  with  the  substitution  of 
coloured  uniforms  for  white  linen  jackets 
and  trousers,  gave  the  place  quite  a  lively 
appearance  by  contrast  with  the  monot- 
ony of  the  hot  season,  just  ended.  Mrs. 
Polwheedle,  of  course,  was  there,  seated 
in  an  extra  large  barouche,  as  became  a 
brigadier's  lady,  and  being  short-sighted, 
merely    raised    a    double    eyeglass    and 
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stared  at  our  subaltern  as  she  passed  liim, 
thereby  cliecking  him  short  in  his  half- 
made  bow  ;  and  see,  can  it  be  ?  —  yes,  it 
is  —  that  must  be  the  commissioner's  car- 
riage with  the  two  mounted  orderlies  rid- 
ing behind  it,  —  Mr.  Cunningham  him- 
self, who  had  never  been  known  to  take 
a  drive  on  the  mall  before,  with  his 
daughter  beside  him.  She  will  never 
recognize  me,  thought  the  youngster  bit- 
terly ;  how  can  she  be  expected  to  re- 
member one  face  in  particular  among  so 
many  new  ones  as  she  must  have  seen 
during  the  last  two  days  ?  But  no,  he 
was  mistaken,  for  as  the  carriage  passed 
quickly  by,  Miss  Cunningham,  turning 
towards  him,  gave  a  gracious  bow  and 
smile,  and  Yorke  felt  himself  turning 
scarlet  as  he  lifted  his  cap  in  reply.  How 
different,  thought  he,  while  recovering 
his  composure  after  the  salute  —  how  dif- 
ferent from  the  sort  of  bow  one  generally 
gets  from  our  young  ladies  !  Miss 
Glumme,  for  instance,  gives  a  solemn 
bend  without  moving  a  muscle  of  her 
face,  as  if  performing  a  mournful  duty  ; 
while  with  Miss  Peart  a  jerky  little  nod 
of  the  head  would  suffice.  A  queen  could 
not  have  been  more  gracious,  and  surely 
she  looks  even  more  beautiful  in  a  bon- 
net than  without  one.  Who  says  that  the 
present  fashion  in  bonnets  is  unbecom- 
ing.? I  suppose  the  little  brunette  in  the 
back  seat  was  the  French  maid  Sparrow 
was  so  indignant  at  having  to  sit  down  to 
table  with.  The  blockhead  !  her  waiting- 
woman  will  be  quite  as  good  as  most  of 
our  station-belles,  I'll  be  bound.  No 
woman  could  be  long  in  her  presence 
without  gaining  something  of  grace  and 
refinement  from  the  contact. 

Thus  musing,  the  young  fellow  turned 
his  pony's  head,  and  cantered  back  after 
the  carriage  towards  the  other  end  of  the 
course,  where  most  of  the  company  were 
now  assembled  by  the  band-stand  ;  for 
this  was  the  evening  of  the  week  when 
the  band  of  the  hussars  played  out. 

The  commissioner's  carriage  was  drawn 
up  with  the  others  round  the  stand,  a  ring 
being  left  between  the  performers  and 
the  horses,  in  which  the  various  children, 
alighted  from  therr  parents'  carriages, 
were  at  play.  On  one  side  of  it  was  that 
of  Mrs.  I'olwheedle,  leaving  no  room  for 
a  horseman  to  interpose.  The  other  side, 
that  on  which  Miss  Cunningham  sat,  was 
open  ;  but  just  as  Yorke  with  the  courage 
of  despair  was  about  to  ride  up  to  it,  the 
vacant  place  was  taken  by  Colonel  Tartar 
of  the  hussars.  Yorke  could  not  but 
admire     the     little    colonels's     self-pos- 


session, as  he  sat  lounging  in  the  saddle, 
flapping  the  flies  away  from  the  neck 
of  his  handsome  Arab  pony  with  the 
brush  at  the  end  of  his  riding-cane,  and 
talking  to  Miss  Cunningham  with  as 
much  ease  as  if  he  were  laying  down  the 
law  in  the  ante-room  of  his  own  mess. 
Ah  !  what  a  position  was  that !  a  bare 
twenty  years'  service  and  the  command 
of  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  for  the  senior 
lieutenant-colonel  was  brigadier  on  the 
staff  at  another  station.  Who  might  not 
feelat  ease  under  such  circumstances, 
even  when  speaking  to  Miss  Cunning- 
ham. ?  More  wonderful  than  the  colonel's 
self-possession  was  that  he  should  pres- 
ently move  away  from  his  vantage- 
ground,  and  steer  his  horse  round  to  the 
other  side  of  Mrs.  Polwheedle's  carriage. 

A  sudden  fit  of  boldness  seized  Yorke, 
and  he  rode  up  to  the  vacant  place. 

Miss  Cunningham  did  not  notice  him 
at  first,  her  head  being  turned  in  the 
other  direction,  and  for  a  few  seconds 
Yorke  sat  listening  like  the  rest  to  the 
conversation  between  Mrs.  Polwheedle 
and  the  colonel. 

"  Really,  Colonel  Tartar,  you  must 
come  some  day  to  dine  with  us  and  taste 
our  home-fed  pork,  it  is  quite  delicious. 
A  little  pork  is  such  a  nice  change,  you 
know,  after  the  hot  weather ;  and  my 
appetite  is  always  so  delicate,  I  need  a 
change  after  the  constant  poultry  and 
mutton.  The  brigadier  always  sees  the 
pigs  fed  every  morning,  or  else  I  go  my- 
self ;  we  are  most  particular  about  look- 
ing after  them,  I  can  assure  you." 

Just  then  Miss  Cunningham  turned 
her  head,  so  that  Yorke  had  no  longer 
any  ears  for  the  conversation.  Her  smile 
on  recognizing  him  was  as  frank  and 
winning  as  before,  as  she  said  — 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Yorke,  I  am  afraid  you  must 
have  thought  us  very  inhospitable  in  not 
asking  you  and  your  friend  to  stay  and 
lunch  yesterday  —  but  I  had  no  idea  you 
had  ridden  so  far;  it  was  dark  when  we 
passed  through  cantonments  on  the 
morning  df  our  arrival,  so  it  was  not  till 
our  drive  here  this  evening  that  I  dis- 
covered what  a  distance  it  is  from  our 
house." 

Yorke  stammered  out  something  in 
reply  about  its  not  being  of  the  slightest 
consequence,  and  the  delight  it  would 
have  been  to  him  to  accept  the  invita- 
tion ;  and  then  gaining  composure  added 
that  they  had  not  had  to  ride  back  unre- 
freshed,  for  they  lunched  with  her  neigh- 
bour, Captain  Sparrow. 

"Oh!  Captain   Sparrow?"    said  Miss 
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Cunningham,  again  smiling,  and  tliis 
time,  as  it  seemed,  with  a  gleam  of  hu- 
mour in  her  eye  ;  "  yes,  he  is  a  very  near 
neighbour  of  ours  —  almost  our  only  one  ; 
we  took  early  tea  with  him  this  morning. 
How  nice  and  neat  his  house  is  ;  I  had 
no  idea  that  you  Indian  bachelors  were 
so  luxurious." 

The  feeling  of  jealousy  with  which 
Yorke  listened  to  anything  like  commen- 
dation about  even  the  appointments  of 
Captain  Sparrow's  establishment  was 
mingled  with  a  sort  of  momentary  gratifi- 
cation that  Miss  Cunningham  should  be 
favourably  impressed  with  an  Indian 
bachelor's  household,  albeit  through  such 
instrumentality  ;  but  an  immediate  reac- 
tion passed  through  his  mind  against  per- 
mitting a  deception  on  the  point,  and  he 
hastened  to  reply  — 

"You  mustn't  judge  of  bachelors'  bun- 
galows by  Captain  Sparrow's.  He  is 
always  regarded  as  the  model  swell  of 
the  place,  and  besides,  he  is  in  civil  em- 
ploy. A  bachelor's  bungalow  is  a  very 
humble  affair  generally." 

"  But  it  seems  a  very  luxurious  arrange- 
ment to  have  a  house  all  to  yourself. 
The  bachelors  I  have  known  have  gener- 
ally been  satisfied  with  two  rooms,  or 
even  one." 

"  But  we  don't  generally  have  a  whole 
bungalow  to  ourselves.  Mr.  Spragge  and 
I  live  together,  for  instance  ;  and  after 
all,  there  are  only  three  rooms  in  the 
bungalow  altogether,  so  that  we  don't 
exceed  your  allowance."  But  at  this 
point  the  conversation  was  interrupted 
by  the  arrival  of  two  more  cavaliers,  and 
became  general,  partaking  for  the  most 
part  of  inquiries  as  to  how  Miss  Cun- 
ningham had  enjoyed  her  voyage,  and 
what  sort  of  a  journey  she  had  had  up 
the  country,  and  what  she  thought  of 
India,  Justine  the  maid  looking  straight' 
to  her  front  the  while,  as  if  not  supposed 
to  listen.  "A  parcel  of  boobies  Miss 
Cunningham  must  think  us,"  said  Yorke 
bitterly  to  himself  all  the  while,  to  talk 
such  twaddle.  At  last  the  interview  came 
to  an  end  ;  the  young  lady,  laying  her 
hand  gently  on  her  father's  arm  —  he  was 
a  man  not  given  to  general  conversation, 
and  had  been  leaning  back  in  the  car- 
riage without  talking  —  said  that  it  must 
be  time  to  drive  homewards,  as  they 
were  expecting  friends  to  dinner.  As 
the  carriage  turned  round  she  gave  them 
each  a  gracious  bow,  and  Yorke  riding 
off  slowly  to  the  mess-house  to  dinner, 
employed  himself  in  trying  to  recall 
each  word  spoken  by  her,  and  to  conjure 


up  the  tremulous  sounds  of  a  voice  that 
still  thrilled  through  him  ;  for  Miss  Cun- 
ningham could  not  ask  a  simple  question 
without  throwing  a  certain  amount  of  un- 
conscious pathos  into  its  low  tones. 
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LANGUAGE. 

In  these  days,  when  the  study  of  lan- 
guage, taking  its  place  amongst  the  ac- 
knowledged sciences,  sits  in  its  own  spe- 
cial "chair;"  when  philologers  by  their 
patient  research  have  opened  up  new 
fields  of  thought  and  study,  and  words 
mean  more  than  they  ever  meant  before, 
it  may  well  savour  somewhat  of  presump- 
tion in  a  homely  pen  to  exercise  itself 
on  a  subject  that,  at  first  glance,  might 
appear  too  high  for  it.  From  the  learned, 
the  scientific  point  of  view,  it  goes  with- 
out saying  that  the  writer  of  these  papers 
has  no'pretension  to  be  heard  ;  but  when 
we  think  of  how  significant  a  part  the 
language  of  home  life  plays  in  all  ex- 
istences, how  largely  it  enters  into  the 
day  of  small  things,  into  "  our-what-we- 
do-life,"  as  Mary  Lamb  calls  it  —  how 
absurdly  miserable,  or  comically  content- 
ed, or  ridiculously  happy,  it  can  make  us, 
she  ventures  to  claim  patience  for  a  few 
unlettered  words  on  the  subject. 

To  learn  a  nevv  language  is  to  have  a 
new  life  opened  up  to  us  ;  it  is  to  know 
new  peoples,  to  recognize  new  modes  of 
thought;  new  attitudes  of  mind;  new 
phases  of  character ;  it  is  to  see  things 
with  "larger,  other  eyes;"  to  look  at 
men  and  facts  from  another  standpoint  ; 
to  be,  as  it  were,  translated  into  another 
phase  of  being,  and  to  learn  many  things 
hitherto  undreamt  of  in  our  narrower 
philosophy.  Upon  the  principle  that 
"  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread,"  we 
may  be  very  grateful  for  translations  ; 
but  translations  can  by  no  means  produce 
the  same  effect  upon  the  mind  as  though 
we  read  the  classics  in  the  "original." 
Whilst  acknowledging  the  large  debt  of 
gratitude  that  we  owe  to  the  painstaking 
labour  and  love  of  translators,  we  have 
only  to  take  some  familiar  passages  from 
one  of  our  own  poets,  and  turn  it  into 
tlie  very  best  prose  of  which  we  are  ca- 
pable, in  order  to  appreciate  how  easily  it 
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is  deprived  of  its  charm.  Robbed  of  its 
rhythm,  of  the  turn  that  surprised  and 
enchanted  us,  of  the  subtle  delicacy  of 
expression  that  lay  in  the  happy  arrange- 
ment of  the  words,  the  spell  is  broken. 
It  was  the  form  that  delighted  us  ;  the 
art,  concealing  art,  that  satisfied  our 
minds.  In  every  translation  there  is,  if 
I  may  use  the  expression,  an  unwonted- 
ness,  a  discrepancy,  between  the  mode  of 
thought  and  the  method.  We  read  it  with 
a  sense  of  strangeness,  and  our  minds  do 
not  jump  with  the  matter;  we  feel  out- 
side of  our  subject,  and  know  that  we 
sliould  understand  the  man  better  if  we 
could  read  him  in  his  own  tongue,  and 
hear  him  discourse  of  things  in  a  lan- 
guage that  more  exactly  expresses  his 
thoughts  than  our  own  can  do.  The 
style  is  then  proper  to  the  subject.  We 
catch  the  spirit  instead  of  having  to  con- 
tent ourselves  with  the  letter  only,  and 
we  are  at  one  with  the  author  in  his 
work. 

It  is  rather  a  startling  fact  in  connection 
with  the  German  language  (but  a  fact 
nevertheless)  that  thirty  years  ago  no  one 
in  this  island  dreamt  of  learning  it,  and 
that  as  a  branch  of  polite  education  it 
received  no  attention  whatever  in  our 
schools.  Do  any  of  our  grandfathers 
and  grandmothers  speak  German  .-^  Do 
even  our  parents  ?  And  yet,  since  the 
days  of  George  Lewis  of  Hanover,  our 
royal  family  have  spoken  no  other  lan- 
guage ;  or,  to  be  accurate,  no  other  lan- 
guage has  been  so  familiar  in  their 
mouths.  When  the  late  prince  consort 
come  over  to  marry  the  queen  (and  even 
for  a  long  time  subsequent  to  the  date  of 
that  auspicious  event)  it  was  our  insular 
humour  to  caricature  the  Germans  ;  to 
make  rhymes  upon  their  great  preten- 
sions and  their  small  means  ;  to  speak  of 
them  as  though  they  were  outer  barba- 
rians, and  we  the  politest  people  under 
the  sun.  Having  exposed  our  own  igno- 
rance and  want  of  culture,  and  having 
enjoyed  this  cheap  form  of  wit  until  it 
was  worn  almost  threadbare,  a  reaction 
set  in,  and  it  would,  perhaps,  be  difficult 
nowadays  to  find  an  English  household 
where  there  is  not  some  pretence  of 
learning  German.  In  every  school  there 
are  German  governesses  and  masters  ;  in 
countless  households  German  maids  and 
bonnes ;  every  little  schoolmiss  will  rattle 
out  her  declensions  for  you,  and  be  quite 
ready  to  air  her  German  when  her  parents 
take  her  ai^road  for  an  autumnal  trip. 
Thousands  of  young  English  people  arc 
fanatics  not  on\y  per  la  inusica^  but  also 
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for  the  language,  the  poetry,  the  paint- 
ing, the  prowess,  the  Geist,  and  the  great- 
ness of  the  Deutschen  Vaterland. 

When  George  Lewis  came  over  from 
Hanover  with  his  miscellaneous  follow- 
ing of  frightful  favourites  — colonels  a  la 
suite,  cooks  and  chamberlains,  pages  and 
courtiers  —  the  good  people  of  England 
shrugged  their  shoulders,  laughed  in 
their  sleeves,  made  a  virtue  of  necessity, 
and  accepted  the  lesser  of  two  evils.. 
Better  Protestant  George  than  Catholic 
James.  Yet,  though  they  set  all  the 
bells  a-ringing,  and  flung  their  caps  in 
the  air,  and  shouted  "God  save  the 
king,"  they  derided  the  king's  High 
Dutch  (which  was  not  Dutch  at  all,  but  the 
Hoch-Deutsch  of  refined  Teutonia),  ridi- 
culed his  favourites,  and  spoke  of  the 
jargon  of  the  motley  crew  as  "neither 
speech  nor  language,"  but  a  hideous 
sound  excruciating  to  ears  polite.  The 
very  expression  "  'Tis  all  High  Dutch 
to  me  "  (which  not  improbably  came  in 
with  William  III.)  passed  into  a  proverb- 
ial colloquialism,  and  was  adopted,  with 
that  undiscriminating  contempt  for  the 
finer  shades  of  difference  between  for- 
eigners that  is  one  of  our  marked  na- 
tional characteristics,  in  the  interest  of 
the  Hanoverian  sovereigns. 

Perhaps  we  can  scarcely  be  surprised 
that  Englishmen  were  but  little  attracted 
to  the  study  of  the  language  of  the  kings 
who  had  come  to  rule  over  them.  Had 
the  Electress  Sophia  reigned  in  her  son's 
stead,  it  might  earlier  have  won  its  way 
to  popularity  ;  but,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  that  lion-hearted  old  lady  one  day 
fell  down  (shortly  before  her  son's  acces- 
sion) in  the  avenue  her  own  hands  had 
planted  at  Herrenhausen,  never  to  rise 
again.  It  would  not  have  been  easy  to 
have  shrugged  shoulders  (after  kissing 
hands)  at  this  undaunted  woman  ;  we  are 
forced  to  respect  her  wherever  we  see 
her;  whether  she  be  writing  wise  and 
witty  letters  to  her  daughter  in  Berlin,  or 
walking  with  her  friend  and  secretary 
Leibnitz,  discussing,  with  the  generous 
enthusiasm  of  a  warm  heart  and  a  great 
mind,  his  plans  for  a  united  Christendom, 
or  his  theory  of  monads  ;  whether  we 
see  her  as  the  lover  of  fountains  and 
gardens  and  books  ;  as  the  friend  of 
Lessing,  the  correspondent  of  Bernoulli, 
the  student  of  Boyle  and  Newton  ;  or 
whether  as  the  spirited  spouse  of  an  in- 
ferior husband,  and  the  prudent  mother 
of  an  ignoble  son,  the  patient  friend  and 
kindly  counsellor  of  both  the  coarse- 
natured  men  to  whom  she  stood  in  the 
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most  intimate  of  relationships.  It  would 
have  been  impossible  to  despise  the 
liberal-minded,  shrewd,  well-mannered 
woman,  whose  heart  generally  taught  her 
the  right  tiling,  and  whose  tact  was  sel- 
dom at  fault.  Pohte  learning,  the  pres- 
ence of  men  of  letters  at  court,  the  gra- 
cious influence  of  a  kindly,  capable  queen, 
who,  if  she  now  and  again  called  a  spade 
a  spade  (the  times  were  not  squeamish), 
did  it  after  that  sturdy  Elizabethan  fash- 
ion of  rapping  out  round  statements  in 
unvarnished  terms,  that  had  come  to  be 
looked  upon  with  a  certain  appreciative 
leniency  by  the  loyal  lieges  of  England. 
But  this  hardy  princess  was  not  des- 
tined to  win  popularity  for  her  son  :  while 
yet  in  full  enjoyment  of  the  active  mind 
in  the  active  body,  pursuing  her  daily 
"constitutional,"  fair  weather  or  foul,  her 
simple  regimen,  and  rational  mode  of 
life,  death  overtook  her  in  the  gardens 
she  loved  so  well,  at  the  ripe  old  age  of 
eighty-four. 

George  I.  confessedly  hated  every- 
thing English,  and  adored  everything 
Hanoverian  ;  so,  when  he  packed  up  his 
fourgons,  and  departed  with  the  ladies 
Kielmansegge  and  Schulenberg  to  his 
own  country,  the  English  nation  was  not 
inconsolable. 

When  George  II.,  who  not  only  hated 
England  much  worse  than  did  George  I., 
but  included  "  Boetry  and  Bainting"  in 
the  list  of  his  dislikes,  retired  to  his  be- 
loved Herrenhausen  with  Lady  Yar- 
mouth, alias  Walmoden,  leaving  the 
queen  and  ministers  to  govern  for  him, 
during  the  two  years  he  spent  in  the 
shades  of  that  classic  retreat,  history 
does  not  record  that  any  lamentations 
were  uttered  at  his  absence,  nor  is  it 
probable  that  tears  fell,  unless,  perhaps, 
from  the  eyes  of  that  gifted,  beautiful, 
outraged,  forgiving  and  altogether  in- 
comprehensibly devoted  queen,  Caroline 
of  Anspach. 

As  we  go  through  the  Georgian  reigns, 
we  can  find  nothing  to  attract  the  Eng- 
lish people  to  the  study  of  the  German 
language.  "  Let  them  take  back  their 
manners  and  their  morals  to  the  land 
whence  they  came,"  said  the  people,  who 
tolerated,  ridiculed,  lampooned,  and  re- 
tained these  singular  sovereigns  because 
they  had  at  least  the  wisdom  to  accept 
the  situation,  and  let  ministers  govern. 
The  earlier  Hanoverians  remained  stran- 
gers in  feeling  to  their  English  domin- 
ions ;  and  even  George  III.,  whose  proud 
boast  it  was  that  he  was  born  an  Eng- 
lishman,  with  an    English    heart  —  "en- 


tirely English  "  (as  Queen  Mary  nnd  her 
Orange  WiHiam  also  declared  of  their 
own  tender  organs),  he  would  have  been 
better  liked  if  he  could  have  taken  to 
wife  any  other  than  the  little  plain,  proud, 
prejudiced  German  princess,  whose  cor- 
rect conduct  and  blameless  behaviour 
even  posterity  finds  hardly  to  outbal- 
ance her  narrowness,  her  etiquette-wor- 
ship, her  rigour,  and  her  shabbiness. 
The  nation,  which  had  ridiculed  the  vul- 
gar vices  of  the  earlier  Guelphs,  now 
lauglied  at  the  home-baked  virtues  o£j 
Farmer  George.  The  dulness,  the  de-' 
cency,  the  conjugal  devotion  of  the  sov- 
ereign, the  meanness  and  morality  and 
7norgne  of  the  shabby  little  qeeen,  are 
subjects  for  the  satires  of  the  age.  Vir- 
tue and  sobriety  were  all  very  w«ll,  but 
people  began  to  remember  that  there 
were  other  royal  virtues  besides.  All 
these  great  people  come  down  to  us,  in 
the  memoirs  and  letters  of  their  times, 
with  a  tinge  of  ridicule  upon  them. 
Hervey,  bitter  and  brilliant,  scourges 
them  with  satire  ;  Walpole's  witticisms 
delight  his  friends  ;  Selwyn  enchants  so- 
ciety with  his  bon-mofs  J  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montague  holds  her  sides,  and 
laughs  ;  Topham  Beauclerc  goes  about 
saying  good  things  ;  Bubb  Doddington 
writes  his  diary  ;  Gillray  tickles  the 
town  with  his  caricatures  ;  every  one 
laughs,  and  nobody  learns  German. 
The  court  is  respectable,  but  ridiculous  ; 
and  not  even  the  Burneys  and  Delanys 
of  the  period  carry  devotion  so  far  as  to 
flatter  in  the  accents  of  the  Fatherland. 
The  episode  of  Caroline  of  Brunswick 
did  nothing  towards  popularizing  the  lan- 
guage or  manners  of  the  country  whence 
she  came  ;  and  when  "  the  Georges 
ended,"  and  William  IV.  had  also  passed 
away,  our  knowledge  of  the  German  lan- 
guage was  scarcely  more  widely  diffused 
than  it  had  been  a  century  and  a  quarter 
before  the  accession  of  our  present  sov- 
ereign ;  although  in  literary  circles,  stimu- 
lated chiefly  by  Mr.  Carlyle's  early  essays, 
the  works  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  Richter, 
etc.,  began  to  excite  some  attention. 

German  merchants  coming  to  England, 
if  they  did  not  know  the  language  al- 
ready, learned  it  so  easily,  that  in  com- 
merce, at  least,  there  was  no  necessity 
for  us  to  puzzle  our  unlinguistic  brains 
with  German  ;  in  the  polite  world  the 
acme  of  elegance  and  erudition  was  sup- 
posed to  be  attained  if  you  could  speak  a 
little  French  of  the  school  of  Stratford- 
atte-Bowe  :  there  was  no  call  for  German 
professors  in  our  schools  ;  but  within  the 
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next  twenty  years  the  study  of  German 
had  become  universal,  and  within  another 
ten  was  considered  generally  necessary 
to  education. 

Much  of  this  is  due,  in  our  opinion,  to 
the  national  appreciation,  both  deep  and 
wide,  of  the  character  of  our  admirable 
queen,  and  also  to  the  presence  amongst 
us  of  one,  "modest,  kindly,  all-accom- 
plished, wise,"  whose  claims  to  our  re- 
spect won  us  to  forgive  the  "foreigner," 
to  forget  the  "  prince,"  and  to  accord  our 
tardy  tribute  of  recognition  to  the  man. 
We  gradually  came  to  appreciate  justly 
the  noble  influences  of  a  cultured  mind 
and  blameless  life,  "  laborious  for  our 
people  and  our  poor." 

It  could  hardly  be  said,  even  by  the 
most  ardent  lovers  of  the  German  lan- 
guage, that  it  is  musical;  and  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  to  hear  persons  who 
neither  understand  nor  speak  it  declare 
that  it  is  simply  "  hideous."  Perhaps  they 
have  never  heard  German  of  the  best 
kind.  Shouted  in  every  variety  of  accent 
and  dialect,  Austrian,  Prussian,  Saxon, 
Bavarian,  Rhenish,  it  is,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  a  bewildering  experience,  a  very 
Babel  of  Babels.  But  pure  Hanoverian 
German  (indeed  the  German  of  most  of 
the  northern  states)  spoken  by  refined 
lips,  without  rasping  of  the  throat  or 
muscular  contortion,  is  far  from  unpleas- 
ant, whilst  the  language  heard  on  the 
banks  of  the  Leine  is  in  truth  the  lingua 
toscana  in  bocca  romana  of  the  North. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  every 
little  princedom  and  dukedom  has  its 
own  special  idioms,  its  own  peculiarities 
of  pronunciation,  and  that  these  are  un- 
consciously adopted  by  the  cultured  and 
refined,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  pro- 
vincialisms would  be  in  a  country  where 
one  acknowledged  standard  was  the  ac- 
cepted rule.  An  acute  ear  will  readily 
detect  the  differences  that  distinguish  the 
dialects  of  the  north  and  the  south,  and  be 
able  to  fix  the  Heimath  of  the  speaker 
with  tolerable  precision.  The  speech 
of  the  Prussian,  for  instance,  will  at 
once  bewray  him  ;  the  g  which  becomes 
y\  the  ei  which  is  ee  in  the  Berlinese; 
the  struggle  of  every  true  son  of  the 
Spree  between  the  dative  and  the  accu- 
itive  ;  the  clipping  of  syllables,  as  in 
ihe  sweet  homely  Bavarian  greeting, 
''Griiss  dp  {dich)  Gott;''  the  alteration 
of  the  diminutives  '•''  chen^^''  and  '"''  Icin,^''  as 
ill  '"' bisc/ien,''^  '•'■  lierzlein^-^  into  '•'•  biss'l,^^ 
''' herzH ;''^  the  lon^-drawn  a  of  the  yet 
pleasant   tongue   of  Brunswick,  that   al- 


most resembles  the  baa  of  a  sheep  ;  the 
changing  of  the  final  ch  into  k^  and  ig 
into  ish^  and  other  varieties,  too  numer- 
ous to  be  detailed  here,  will  at  once  puz- 
zle and  amuse  the  foreigner.  "  Is  it  d 
hard,  or  rtT  soft .?  "  is  by  no  means  an  un- 
common question,  and  means,  "  Is  it  ^or 
/.^"  The  utter  inability  of  the  dwellers 
in  certain  districts  to  settle  this  knotty 
point,  and  to  discern  any  difference  be- 
tween what  they  oddly  enough  call  "  ^^ 
hard,  or  b  soft,"  produces  a  confusion 
worse  confounded  that  is  little  less  than 
maddening  to  the  unaccustomed  ear. 

The  Germans,  by  the  way,  have  not 
conquered  the  French  language.  '"'' Elle 
est  si  pi?//^,"  said  a  German  lady  to  me, 
speaking  of  her  daughter,  "  ^//^  est  si 
]^elle,  ma  V>aulinchen  (Pauline),  ioyes 
cojuine  ses  mains  sont  cholies,  et  coinine 
elle  a  te  peaii  pras  /  elle  a  la  daille  si  pien 
vaide  qice  cesd  tin  irai  hlaisirJ^  The 
kind  lady   (she  was  gi'ande  dame  de  la 

cour    to    the    Duchess    of    N ,    and 

might  therefore  be  supposed  to  have  en- 
joyed every  advantage  that  education 
and  refined  intercourse  could  afford) 
thought  I  did  not  understand  her  native 
tongue,  and  thus  addressed  me  in  French. 
It  was  very  puzzling  ;  and,  but  that  the 
canons  of  courtesy  forbade  it,  I  should 
have  begged  her  to  return  to  her  own 
vernacular. 

One  is  often  startled  by  the  strange 
coarseness  of  expression  that  passes  un- 
noticed even  in  the  best  society.  I  re- 
member an  instance  of  this  kind  that 
will  convey  my  meaning.  If  it  offend 
ears  polite,  I  would  venture  to  plead  in 
excuse  that  it  was  said  by  an  ambassa- 
dress in  a  room  where  ere  me  de  la  ere  me 
of  that  particular  society  was  assembled. 
We  were  enjoying  an  zesthetic  tea:  on 
the  sofa  sat  a  princess  ;  talking  to  the 
host  was  the  heir-apparent  of  the  state 
in  which  we  were  sojourning  ;  there  was 
a  famous  professor  in  the  window  button- 
holing an  eminent  statesman,  and  a 
whole  herd  of  celebrities  and  insignifi- 
cances scattered  up  and  down  the  room. 
A  little  daughter  of  the  house,  going  to 
the  tea-table,  took  a  cake  from  the  cake- 
basket,  and  offered  it  to  a  poodle  who 
was  sitting,  with  a  good  deal  of  specula- 
tion in  his  ejie,  gazing  upwards  at  the 
festive  board.  Suddenly,  the  deferential 
utterances  that  were  flowing  from  the 
mother's  mouth  stopped  ;  the  princess 
was  for  the  moment  forgotten  ;  conver- 
sation came  to  a  standstill,  as  her  Excel- 
lency cried  out  in  an  agonized  voice, 
"Z^M/VV  dich  Gott,  mein  Kindy  der  Carlo 
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hat  sick  ja  schon  zweimal  heute  iiber- 
gespe'ltP  I  forbear  the  translation,  though 
I  cannot  forego  the  illustration.  No  one 
appeared  surprised  or  shocked :  the 
prince  and  the  princess,  the  excellencies 
and  the  professors,  took  it  all  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  the  flow  of  soul  was  re- 
sumed as  easily  as  though  there  had  been 
no  such  interruption  to  their  elegant  ut- 
terances. 

The  difficulty  of  the  German  language, 
its  endless  declensions,  its  complicated 
construction,  the  fact  that  not  only  for 
reading  but  also  for  writing  another  char- 
acter is  employed,  may  all  have  con- 
tributed their  quota  towards  frightening 
people  away  from  the  study  of  so  severe 
a  tongue.  From  an  archaeological  point 
of  vrew  it  would  be  little  short  of  sacri- 
lege to  consign  the  German  alphabet  to 
oblivion  ;  but  a  concession  in  the  inter- 
ests of  learning  has  long  since  been 
made  in  this  direction,  and  scientific 
books  are  generally  printed  in  Latin  let- 
ters ;  the  cramped  and  crabbed  Gothic 
characters  proving  special  stumbling- 
blocks  of  offence  to  the  French  eye. 

As  the  song  of  a  language  can  only  be 
learned  by  living  amongst  the  people 
who  speak  it,  so  also  the  Geist  of  a  lan- 
guage can  only  enter  into  you  after  you 
have  sojourned  long  within  the  borders 
where  it  is  spoken,  or  (and  this  must  be  a 
very  exceptional  case)  after  a  long  and 
patient  study  of  men's  minds  and  man 
ners  as  they  come  to  us  through  their 
books.  The  German  language  is  rich  in 
literature  ;  it  is,  in  its  spoken  form, 
rough  and  rugged,  but  also  grand  and 
powerful  ;  its  very  gutturals  give  it  a 
character  and  originality  not  to  be  found 
in  softer  tongues  ;  its  tine  rolling  vowel 
sounds,  its  jagged  consonants,  its  pleas- 
ant liquids  (when  they  have  come  to  be 
familiar  to  you),  will  have  the  same  effect 
upon  the  mind  that  a  fine  landscape  has 
upon  the  eye.  It,  more  than  any  other, 
seems  to  be  the  language  of  nature ; 
there  is  power  and  nobleness  in  it  {Kraft 
und  Herrlichkeit),  a  sense  as  of  great 
masses  of  primeval  rock,  open  sunshiny 
plains,  billowy  forests,  echoes,  fountains, 
fertile  meads,  freshness,  sunshine,  spring 
flowers,  storm  and  tempest,  violets  and 
Alpine  roses,  breadth  of  ifight,  vigour  of 
sound,  freedom,  hope.  There  is  not  the 
luxury  and  the  languor  of  the  South,  none 
of  the  melting  beauty  and  sultry  splen- 
dour of  softer  climes,  but  there  is  muscle, 
and  strength,  and  endurance  in  it.  But 
the  written  language  has  a  curious  cum- 
bersomeness   of  construction   little  less 


than  cruel.  The  complex  and  often  a 
parently  inextricably  involved  sentences 
send  the  student  back  again  and  again  to 
the  beginning  of  the  proposition,  which 
appears  to  have  lost  itself  vaguely  in 
space.  The  speaker,  or  the  writer,  cir- 
cles round  and  round  his  idea,  and  only 
descends  upon  the  pith  of  the  matter 
after  long  sweeps  of  pitiless  explanation, 
parenthesis,  amplification,  mystification, 
and  general  confusion  worse  confounded. 
Your  ardent  spirit  will  very  likely  chafe 
under  this  circumlocutory  torture,  and 
you  will  be  tempted  to  remind  your  man 
that  it  is  not  "always  afternoon;"  you 
will  with  difficulty  restrain  yourself  from 
saying  to  him,  "Skip  all  that,  and  come 
to  the  point ; "  and,  in  the  strain  your 
mind  undergoes  in  your  attempt  to  follow 
him  through  the  mazes  of  composition, 
you  will  suddenly  awake,  with  a  start  of 
horror,  to  the  fact  that  you  have  dropped 
all  the  threads  you  thought  you  held  in 
your  hand,  and  that  the  narrative  has  be- 
come blank  mystery  to  you. 

Let  it  console  the  modest  student  to 
know  that  it  is  beginning  to  be  recognized 
amongst  those  of  the  new  school,  that  a 
plain  style  is  better  than  an  ornate  one  ; 
that  there  is  no  real  necessity  for  keep- 
ing you  waiting  through  two  pages  and  a 
half  for  the  verb,  which  is  the  key  yoii 
want  to  unlock  the  enigma  ;  philologers, 
purists,  and  patriots  are  doing  their  best 
in  this  direction,  and  the  pruning-hook 
has  already  been  taken  up  in  the  inter- 
ests of  a  wider  humanity.  \ 

There  is  no  royal  road  to  learning,  but 
there  are,  for  him  (or  her)  who  can  study 
German  in  the  Fatherland,  many  pleasant 
aids  to  acquiring  a  decent  knowledge  of 
the  language.  First  of  all,  that  agreeable 
medium  of  instruction,  the  stage.  The 
classic  plays  through  which  you  have 
painfully  stumbled  with  the  aid  of  a  dic- 
tionary are  offered  to  you  here  in  a  more 
attractive  form  ;  you  hear  a  pleasant  lan- 
guage, you  are  enlightened  by  a  correct 
emphasis  ;  this  or  that  passage,  that  only 
superinduced  a  weariness  of  spirit  as  you 
laboured  at  it  in  your  own  room,  impress- 
es itself  on  your  mind  as  it  falls  from  the 
lips  of  a  charming  actress.  You  perhaps 
have  your  book  in  your  pocket,  and  if  you 
are  not  proud  or  too  shy,  you  will  take  it 
out  and  follow  the  play  all  through  with 
a  pleasure  and  an  interest  that  you  never 
thought  to  feel  in  what  had  seemed,  ere- 
while,  the  very  essence  of  boredom.  You 
see  modern  comedy,  too  ;  you  learn  the 
manners  and  the  language  of  polite  soci- 
ety.    The  very  songs  of  the  operas  that 
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hum  in  your  ears  are  of  use  to  you  ;  they 
familiarize  you  with  the  form  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  help  you  to  construct  your 
own  simple  sentences. 

Another  great  help  will  be  found  in  the 
lyric  poetry  of  Germany.  You  will  prob- 
a'bly  have  had  Schiller's  "  History  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  "  put  into  your  hands, 
and  recommended  to  your  attentive  con- 
sideration as  a  model  of  style.  But  Ger- 
man prose,  even  the  best,  is  apt  to  be 
terribly  prosy.  Heine,  it  is  true,  speaks 
of  his  own  "- gottliche  Prosa^^  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  conviction  ;  but  it  may  be 
fairly  doubted  whether  any  one,  not  to 
the  manner  born,  could  ever  be  brought 
to  acknowledge  that  any  German  prose 


Dobbin  would  make  of  it  in  their  foreign 
garb,  and  whether  Amelia's  simperings 
would  be  as  tiresome  now  as  then.  No 
dictionary  was  needed  when  every  word 
of  the  original  was  familiar;  and  at  the 
end  of  three  months  she  knew  more 
German  than  she  would  probably  have 
learned  out  of  Ollendorff,  Otto,  or  Ahn  in 
thrice  that  space  of  time.  It  may  be  an 
irregular  method,  and  can  (alas  'for  hu- 
manity !)  never  supersede  grammars  and 
dictionaries  ;  but  it  was,  so  far  as  it  went, 
perfectly  successful,  and  she  ventures  to 
recommend  it,  in  combination  of  course 
with  the  recognized  instruments  of  tor- 
ture, to  the  feebler  of  her  friends. 

The    German    novel   is  usually  a  dull 


was  "divine."     The  very  inflections  and    diversion,  though  Auerbach,  Paul  Heyse, 


inversions,  however,  of  which  we  com- 
plain in  the  prose  are  but  so  many  added 
strings  to  the  harp  that  the  poet  holds  in 
his  hands.  At  the  magic  of  the  "  maker's  " 
touch  the  difficulties  disappear,  and  an 
infinite  variety  of  modulation  and  expres- 
sion is  the  result.  No  one  who  reads  his 
Goethe  and  his  Schiller,  his  Heine  and 
his  Geibel,  can  complain  of  mystification 
cr  of  bewilderment.  German  poetry  is 
never  obscure.  The  poets  of  the  Mu- 
nich school  follow  in  the  lead  of  simplic- 
ity set  by  the  greater  of  the  moderns  ; 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  any- 
thing at  once  more  fragrant  and  more 
finished  than  the  lyric  utterances  of  the 
minor  poets  of  modern  Germany.  There 
is  an  easiness,  a  charm,  a  propriety  of 
expression  about  such  simple  songs  as 
makes  them  melodious  to  the  ear  and 
easy  to  the  tongue.  The  mind  catches 
the  charm,  and  without  stress  or  strain 
memory  retains  the  words. 

It  happened  once  to  the  writer  of  these 
pages  to  be  snow  and  ice  bound  during 
four  months  in  a  desolate  little  town  on 
the  bleak  shores  of  the  Baltic.  She  knew 
little  or  no  German.  Tauchnitz  editions 
were  unknown  luxuries  in  the  land.  In- 
tercourse with  the  outer  world  there  was 
none.  The  great  black  crows  walked  up 
and  down  the  silent  streets  seeking  sus- 
tenance ;  the  smaller  birds  fell  frozen 
from  the  trees  ;  a  death-shroud  lay  upon 
the  world.  For  weeks  the  winding-sheet 
of  snow  was  not  unwrapped  ;  it  was  a  dis- 
mal, bitter  time.  By  chance  a  German 
edition  of  Thackeray's  works  fell  into  her 
hands.  She  knew  the  original  almost  by 
heart.  Desperation  and  dhcsuvreme7it 
combined  moved  her  to  an  experiment. 
She  sat  down  to  study  Becky  Sharp's  sal- 
lies in  the  Teutonic  ;  she  was  led  on  to 
see  what  dandy  George  and  blundering 


Corvinus,  Marlitt,  and  others  have  done 
much  to  redeem  it  from  this  reproach. 
The  genius  of  the  German  language  does 
not  lend  itself  well  to  joking  ;  a  German 
joke  is,  as  a  rule,  but  a  wooden-jointed 
attempt  at  wit.  Perhaps  the  best  speci- 
mens oijeuxd' esprit  ^re  to  be  heard  from 
the  Strassen-Jugeiid  oi  Berlin  and  Vien- 
na ;  with  this  marked  distinction  in  the 
quality  of  their  jokes,  that  whereas  the 
Berlin  gamin  has  caught  the  universal 
captious  tone  of  the  Prussian  capital  (the 
Berlin  public  is  nothing  if  not  critical), 
and  sneers  out  his  cynicisms  with  appall- 
ing effrontery,  the  Viennese  vagabond  is 
always  good-natured.  He  loves  his  jest, 
and  he  will  have  it  at  your  expense  rather 
than  forego  it  altogether  ;  but  it  shall 
hurt  you  as  little  as  possible.  His  laugh- 
ing eyes  make  you  forget  his  ribald 
tongue.  He  jokes  to  amuse  himself,  not 
to  vex  others  ;  and  if  he  be  personal,  he 
is  also  always  genial  and  gemiithlich  in 
his  jocularity.  One  thing  that  will  strike 
every  student  of  German  who  hears  and 
learns  the  language  for  the  first  time  in 
the  Fatherland  is  the  vast  number  of  hy- 
brid P'ranco-Germanic  expressions  that 
meet  the  ear.  Learning  German  out  of 
a  grammar  and  reading  it  with  a  diction- 
ary \Yill  by  no  means  convey  the  same 
impression  to  the  mind.  It  is  in  the 
colloquialisms  of  daily  life  that  this  spe- 
cial vice  is  more  particularly  apparent  ; 
and  though  patriots  and  purists  are  doing 
their  best  to  uproot  the  jargon  and  to  in- 
troduce purely  German  words  in  place  of 
those  Germanized  Gallicisms,  the  evil  is 
too  deeply  rooted  and  of  too  old  a  stand- 
ing for  reform  to  meet  with  any  immedi- 
ate perceptible  success. 

It  must  be  remembered  in  extenuation 
of  German  crimes  in  this  particular,  that 
the  Thirty  Years'  War  had   extinguished 
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every  spark  of  the  old  national  imperial 
spirit.  An  emperor  still  reigned  ;  but 
the  country  was  divided  into  numberless 
little  states,  and  with  this  mapping  out  of 
the  empire  the  reign  of  particularism  (to 
use  the  slang  of  the  moment)  had  already 
begun.  Frederick  the  Great,  the  man 
who  consolidated  Prussia,  and  gave  her  a 
history,  was  patriotic  only  in  his  politics. 
His  tastes,  his  "  proclivities,"  were  purely 
French  ;  he  spoke  the  French  language 
by  preference  ;  he  was  at  no  pains  to  dis- 
guise his  contempt  for  everything  Ger- 
man in  intellectual  matters ;  he  corre- 
sponded with  Maupertuis  and  took  the 
'''' grand persifieur'*''  to  his  meagre  bosom, 
and  as  nearly  loved  him  as  he  could  love 
any  one  ;  he  blew  little  twirligig  French 
airs  on  his  flute,  and  wrote  long  French 
letters  and  hideous  French  poetry  to  the 
ungrateful  philosopher ;  and  the  court, 
and  all  the  little  courts  that  were  his 
neighbours,  followed  his  enlightened  ex- 
ample and  danced  to  the  great-little  man's 
]-»iping.  Voltaire  ran  away  after  two  years 
of  it,  and  laughed  at  the  caperings  and 
antics  he  had  left  behind  him  ;  but,  nev- 
ertheless, French  manners,  French  fash- 
ions, and  the  French  language  were  uni- 
versally adopted  at  court,  where  the 
vulgarity  of  the  mother  tongue  would  not 
for  a  moment  have  been  tolerated.  We 
look  round  Germany  and  we  see  all  the 
princelets  and  dukelings  imitating  the 
doings  at  Versailles  :  whether  it  be  at 
Wilhelmshohe  or  at  Ludwigslust,  at  Herr- 
enhausen  or  Nymphenburg,  at  Charlot- 
tenberg  or  Schonbrunn,  the  same  Fran- 
co-mania exists ;  people  seem  almost 
ashamed  of  their  nationality,  and  take 
refuge  in  the  cosmopolitomania  that  ap- 
pears to  promise  so  much  and  means  so 
little.  Even  Lessing,  a  German  amongst 
Germans,  from  the  point  of  view  of  liter- 
ature, is  not  ashamed  to  say  that  of  the 
love  of  country  he  "  has  no  conception, 
for  that  at  the  best  it  appears  to  him  to 
be  a  sort  of  heroic  weakness,  which,"  he 
adds,  "  he  is  right  glad  to  be  without." 

As  we  pass  wondering  on,  we  come  to 
the  lowest  point  of  Germany's  humilia- 
tion in  the  Napoleqnic  occupation.  By 
that  time  there  had  been  almost  French 
enough  heard  within  their  borders  to  sat- 
isfy the  wildest  Franco-maniacs,  yet  — 
however  unwelcome  a  reminiscence  to 
those  whom  it  chiefly  concerns  —  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  a  certain  reflected 
glory  was  felt,  by  some  of  the  subjugated 
states,  to  shine  upon  them  in  the  con- 
queror's startling  successes.  Napoleonic 
alliances  softened  much  that  might  other- 


wise have  been  bitter,  and  engaged  thosel 
families  over  whom  the  French  emperor] 
had  thrown  his  iron  yoke  and  bound  toi 
him  for  better  for  worse,  by  the  gilded 
bonds  of  matrimony,  to  accept  the  situa- 
tion and  range  themselves  on  the  side  of 
the  stranger.  -Theirs  was  the  valour  of 
discretion  ;  and  if  the  yoke  galled,  no  one 
saw  the  ugly  mark,  for  it  was  worn  under 
the  garb  of  a  laughing  philosophy.  The 
little  king  of  Rome's  cradle  held  two  em- 
pires together  ;  Baden  and  Bavaria,  were 
pledged  body  and  soul  ;  the  nearer  the  ^ 
throne  the  more  French,  the  less  Ger-jB 
man  ;  in  Vienna,  where  the  gay  pleasure-MJ 
loving  Austrians  had  more  readily  adapted 
themselves  to  the  decrees  of  fate  than 
had  their  ruggeder  northern  brethren, 
French  manners  and  dress  were  univer- 
sally adopted  by  all  the  higher  classes  of 
society  ;  French  uniforms  were  as  com- 
mon as  German  on  the  parade-grounds  ; 
and  whether  the  Corsican  or  the  Haps- 
burg  lay  in  imperial  chambers,  whether 
the  traditional  grey  great-coat  and  cocked- 
hat  of  le petit  caporal^  or  the  white  tunic 
of  the  gentle  Joseph,  perambulated  their 
king's  palaces,  the  people  were  equally 
contented,  provided  only  the  situation 
afforded  "  spectacle "  enough  for  their 
entertainment. 

Frau  von  Pichler,  in  her  "  Denkwiirdig- 
keiten^^''  tells  us  that  on  the  occasion  of  the 
congress  of  Vienna  a  favourite  actress 
won  immense  applause  in  an  otherwise 
mediocre  piece  by  repeating  with  empha- 
sis the  following  quatrain  : 

Foreign  manners,  foreign  fashion, 

Foreign  morals,  foreign  yoke, 
We  accepted,  and  "  with  passion  " 

In  a  foreign  language  spoke. 

And  the  lively  lady  was  much  amused  by 
hearing  a  fair  creature  in  the  next  box 
sigh  out,  sentimentally,  "^Z?  !  c'est  ce 
quelle  a  Men  raison,  celle-ld  /  "  The  reac- 
tion came  to  Germany  as  we  all  know  ; 
but  her  language  to  the  present  hour 
bears  traces  of  the  servile  imitation  of 
years  ;  of  the  mean  compromise  that  in 
compliment  to  her  conquerors  grafted 
j  German  buds  on  to  French  stocks. 
I  Goethe,  the  greatest  of  the  Germans, 
!  had,  like  Lessing,  no  idea  of  the  patriotic 
sentiment ;  Germany  was  a  geographical 
fiction  in  his  eyes.  He  knew  Weimar, 
and  he  knew  Frankfort,  but  he  could  not 
recognize  a  "  nation."  When  Napoleon 
had  threatened  his  master,  Goethe  rose 
for  a  moment  to  enthusiasm  ;  but  when 
the  whole  nation  rose,  he  remained  pas- 
sive.    "  Shake  your  fetters,  the   man   is 
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too  great  for  you  ! "  he  says  to  one  and  to 
another  who  strives  to  excite  in  him  a 
hatred  of  France  ;  he  answers,  "  I  have 
often  felt  a  bitter  pain  at  the  thought  that 
the  German  people,  so  honourable  as  in- 
dividuals, should  be  so  miserable  as  a 
whole.  A  comparison  of  the  German 
people  with  other  peoples  awakens  a 
painful  feeling  which  I  try  to  escape  in 
any  way  I  can."  Such  discouraging 
words  as  these,  spoken  by  a  great  man  — 
bv  their  greatest  man  —  in  the  hour  of 
intense  national  excitement  are  signifi- 
cant indeed  ;  and  it  is  not  so  many  years 
ago  as  1-ite  events  might  lead  us  to  be- 
lieve, since  Prince  Bismarck,  in  an  im- 
passioned speech  on  the  Jewish  disabili- 
ties, flung  a  similar  reproach  at  his  coun- 
trymen. "  I  would  call  the  attention  of 
those  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  who  are  so 
fond  of  seeking  their  ideal  oiitre-Rhin  and 
oulre-7ner,  to  one  distinguishing  trait  in 
the  character  of  the  Frenchman  and  the 
Englishman  ;  that  is,  to  the  proud  feeling 
of  national  honour,  which  does  not  so 
easily  fall  down  in  admiration  of  foreign 
institutions  as  is  unfortunately  the  case 
with  us  !  "  It  reads  like  a  fable,  that  the 
Prussian  Chambers  should  be  taunted 
with  a  want  of  patriotism  !  Tempora 
inutantur  et  nos  mutaimir  in  illis  /  Prus- 
sian patriotism  has  of  late  years  become 
somewhat  oppressive,  and  we  are  apt  at 
times  to  forget  that  it  has  not  always  de- 
served this  reproach. 

The  uneducated  English  mind  has  only 
one  idea  of  a  "  foreigner,"  and  that  is, 
that  he  must  necessarily  be  a  Frenchman. 
Beyond  this  the  Philistine  imagination 
cannot  go.  It  is,  however,  surprising 
when  we  find  persons  of  culture  making 
the  same  mistake.  There  is  no  greater 
bevue  in  the  present  day  (I  would  use  the 
word  blunder,  but  it  does  not  exactly 
convey  my  meaning)  than  to  persistent- 
ly address  Germans  as  ^'-  Monsietir^^  ^.nd 
'"'Madame.''^  It  is  a  political  offence  as 
well  as  a  social  one.  There  is  amongst 
us  a  stupid  prejudice  against  the  word 
Frau{\v(i  immediately  picture  to  ourselves 
a  procession  of  hideous  Dutch  vrovvs,  and 
recall  all  the  obliging  things  our  merry 
monarch  said  of  poor  Anne  of  Cleves)  ; 
but  as  true  politeness  consists  in  putting 
ourselves  in  the  place  of  the  person  we 
are  addressing,  and  as  we  read  every  day 
of  our  princess-royal  in  German  pajjers 
as  the  I'yaii  Kronprinzessin,  we  should 
do  well  to  lay  aside  this  childish  objec- 
tion, and  to  understand  that  German 
ladies  and  gentlemen  prefer  being  spoken 
of  by  German  prefixes,  and  addressed  by 


their  own  proper  appellations.  Every 
educated  German  understands  English, 
and  you  are  quite  justified,  if  you  do  not 
speak  the  language  of  the  person  you  are 
addressing,  in  calling  him  your  Highness, 
or  your  Excellency,  etc. ;  but  you  are  not 
justified  in  forcing  French  names  and 
titles  upon  him  ;  and,  in  doing  so,  you 
are  guilty  (no  doubt  unwittingly)  of  a 
1  want  of  courtesy  and  good  breeding  that  a 
moment's  reflection  will  lead  you  to  avoid. 
"  So  ''lie  rechte  Krainefs  Matame ! " 
an  old  servant  once  said  to  me  ;  convey- 
ing in  a  sufficiently  expre^^sive  manner 
her  contempt  for  the  underbred  airs  of 
some  small  shopkeeper's  wife,  who  im- 
agined that  she  was  doing  the  correct 
and  "  fashionable  "  thing  by  adopting  a 
French  prefix.  As  well  (and  better,  if 
we  would  not  exasperate  national  feeling) 
might  we  address  our  fair  German  friends 
as  Signora,  or  Donna;  the  words  Ma- 
dame or  Monsieur  can  only  be  used  ap- 
propriately when  the  persons  addressed 
are  French,  or  the  conversation  is  being 
carried  on  entirely  in  that  language. 
How  much  nobler,  for  instance,  is  that 
fine  old  German  title  Freiherr,  "Free- 
Lord,"  and  Freinn,  "  Free-Lady,"  than 
the  equivalents  Baron  and  Baroness  ! 
In  the  Freiherr  we  see  the  stately  repre- 
sentative of  feudal  times  ;  the  protector 
of  his  vassals,  ''  free-lord  "  of  himself,  but 
faithful  in  his  allegiance  to  the  crown  he 
supports  ;  in  the  '•  baron  "  we  see  the  out- 
come of  our  modern  civilization,  the 
haunter  of  Monaco  and  Baden  ;  a  man  in 
gants  glaces ;  made  by  his  tailor,  marred 
by  a  life  of  false  excitement  and  doubtful 
pleasures,  with  no  reputation  to  speak  of, 
and  no  convictions  worth  mentioning.  It 
may  be  said  the  comparison  is  unfair  ; 
that  there  are  exceptions,  etc.,  etc. 
Granted.  But  as  I  stood  lately  in  a  dis- 
tant ^^  Gotiesacker,^^  and  read  the  in- 
scriptions on  two  tombstones  side  by 
side,  I  could  not  but  feel  how  far  more 
dignified  was  the  "free-lord  "  of  feudal 
times  than  the  modern  '"'  Mo)isieur  le 
Oaroft^^  oi  the  boulevards  and  the  gaming- 
tables, though  the  latter  may  be  a  devel- 
opment of  species. 

Prince  Bismarck,  in  a  circular  recently 
addressed  to  foreign  governments,  has 
notified  his  opinion  of  the  ridiculous 
prejudice  that  would  fain  make  French 
the  language  of  the  world.  In  this  note 
he  says  that  the  dijjlomatic  correspond- 
ence shall  be  carried  on  between  Berlin 
and  each  power  in  the  language  of  the 
power  addressed  J  and  he  requests  (if  Ger- 
man be  not  used  in  reply)  that   the  Ian- 
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guage  of  the  country  with  which  the  F. 
O.  is  in  correspondence  may  be  employed. 
The  German  F.  O.  is  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion ;  English,  French,  Spanish,  Italian, 
nothing  comes  amiss  to  its  clever  clerks 
and  ambitious  attachis ;  let  the  other  na- 
tions make  themselves  comfortable,  and 
write  in  their  own  vernacular  ;  for  the 
German  secretaries  "  unknown  tongues  " 
do  not  exist  ;  and  if  they  did,  it  would 
be  the  business  of  every  man  to  over- 
come any  little  difficulty  of  the  kind  with- 
out hesitation  ;  they  are  there  to  do  their 
duty,  and  they  will  do  it  with  a  zeal  and 
thoroughness  that  knows  no  bounds. 

On  the  language  of  German  journalism 
we  can  barely  touch  at  this  moment.  It 
more  nearly  approaches  the  American 
model  in  style  than  that  of  any  other 
country.  To  say  that  it  is  "  tall"  is  to 
say  nothing;  it  is  always  on  the  high- 
horse  ;  it  is  pompous,  prancing,  and 
aggressive  ;  there  is  a  gush  and  garru- 
lity about  it  that  is  infinitely  vapid  and 
fatiguing.  It  twirls  its  moustache  and 
clanks  its  spurs,  and  stalks  over  you. 
Your  mind  falls  down  fatigued  by  its 
inflated  verbosity  ;  your  taste  is  out- 
raged by  its  wearisome  egotism,  and 
your  finer  sense  revolted  by  the  dirty 
paper  and  poisonous  ink  that  are  the 
media  of  all  this  grand  writing  and  high- 
flown  sentiment. 

At  the  language  of  official  life,  at  the 
ridiculous  titles  official  people  claim,  we 
have  already  glanced.  The  exactions  in 
this  direction  are  almost  sufficient  to 
frighten  a  simple-minded  person  out  of 
society.  Have  you  given  the  right  man 
the  right  title  ?  Is  he  a  Geheimerath  ? 
or  a  ivirklicher  Geheimerath  ?  Was  that 
prince  who  affably  condescended  to  ad- 
dress you  a  Royal,  or  a  Transparent,  or  a 
Serene  Highness  .?  You  have  just  ad- 
dressed a  lady  (who  has  no  right  to  the 
title)  as  Excellenz,  and  made  her  your 
implacable  enemy  for  life.  You  have 
occasion  to  write  to  a  Roman  Catholic- 
clergyman,  and  you  forever  offend  him 
by  addressing  him  as  Ew.  Hochehrwilr- 
den,  which  is  a  Protestant  title,  instead 
of  Ew.  Hochwilrden^  the  correct  Catholic 
style.  How  are  you  to  know  that  privy 
councillors  and  presidents  exact  the 
predicate  Hochivohlgeboren,  which  be- 
longs of  right  to  the  nobility  (2nd  class), 
and  how  can  you  guess  that  a  count  must 
be  addressed  as  "  High-born  "  {Hochge- 
boreti),  or  even,  under  some  circumstan- 
ces, as  Erlaticht^  a  baron  as  High-well- 
born {Hochwohlgeboren) ;  and  that  the 
common  herd  exact  Wohlgeboren  as  well 


as  their  own  patronymic  on  the  let- 
ters you  address  to  them  "i  It  once  oc- 
curred to  the  writer  of  these  pages  to 
have  occasion  to  send  to  a  little  Jew 
shopkeeper  for  a  reel  of  silk  or  a  skein 
of  wool.  The  nearest  townlet  was  ten 
miles  distant,  and,  being  unwilling  to 
trust  her  commission  to  the  rustic  mes- 
senger, she  wrote  a  note  dictated  by  a 
kind  relative  to  the  shopkeeper  in  ques- 
tion. Left  to  herself,  she  addressed  it  to 
Herr  Meyer,  linendraper,  adding  the 
name  of  the  town,  and  deposited  the  let- 
ter on  the  hall  table.  "  What  !  will  you 
then  insult  the  people  ?"  cried  a  critical 
and  choleric  cousin,  snatching  up  the 
poor  little  missive  ;  "  you  blame  yourself 
{du  blainirst  dich),  my  best  one,  by  such 
ignorance  of  the  forms  !  "  and,  stripping 
off  the  offensive  cover,  he  re-enclosed  it, 
writing  in  a  fine,  flourishing  hand,  "  To 
the  Well-born  Mr.  Jacob  Meyer,  Mer- 
chant "  {Kaufmann).  I  felt  quite  ashamed 
to  enclose  the  twopence-halfpenny  that 
was  to  cover  my  debt  in  the  face  of  such 
a  grandiloquent  address  as  this  ;  the  very 
poetry  of  commerce  could  do  no  more 
than  build  up  such  a  structure  on  the 
foundation  of  the  little  Hebrew  huck- 
ster's obscure  shop. 

Altogether  the  address  upon  a  German 
letter  is  a  serious  affair,  and  cannot  be 
attempted  in  any  light  spirit  of  enter- 
prise. You  have  to  consider  your  declen- 
sions, and  to  call  to  mind  all  the  social 
and  official  prerogatives  of  the  person 
you  are  addressing.  No  such  slipshod, 
easy  familiarity  as  General  Smith,  or 
Colonel  Jones,  can  be  tolerated.  You 
must  begin  in  one  corner  of  the  envelope, 
and,  if  you  wish  to  be  decent,  end  in  the 
other,  as  : 

Seiner  Hochgeboren 
dem  Grafen 

Adalbert  von  Kanonen  Donner, 
Major-General  Inspekteur 
der  K.  K.  Artillerie,  etc.  etc., 
Hieselbst, 

or  whatever  else  he  may  be  ;  and  if  your 
friend  hold  a  civil  appointment,  a  far 
more  elaborate  address  will  probably 
adorn  the  superscription. 

In  society  a  married  lady  is  always  ad- 
dressed with  the  prefix  of  '' giiddige,''  ox 
" gnddigste  Frau;  "  "  gracious,  _ or  most 
gracious  lady."  If  she  have  a  title,  it  is 
not  customary  to  use  the  family  names 
in  speaking  to  her;  ^' Frau  Grdfin,'' ox 
"  Frau  Baronin,^^  being  deemed  sufficient, 
many  persons  use  "  jueine  Gnddigste,^* 
"my  most  gracious,"  without  further  des- 
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ignation.  Amongst  female  friends  the 
formula  is  somewhat  less  ceremonious, 
*'  Hebe  Grdjin^''  or  "  Generalinn,'^^  or 
"  Geheimerdthin,^^  being  sufficient.  Young 
ladies  are  not  addressed  as  "  Miss  "  so  and 
so,  but  by  gentlemen  invariably,  as  "  meiit 
^nddiges  JFrdnlemP  In  Vienna  the'  title 
*'  Comtesse,^^  in  contradistinction  to  "  Gra- 
ft "  is  only  employed  towards  unmarried 
adies.  It  is  not  customary  to  say  "  Colo- 
nel Rag,"  or  "Major  Famish;"  '"'■  Herr 
Obersf^  and  ^^  Herr  Major ''^  are  the  cor- 
rect forms  ;  "  Herr  Ha^iptmann  "  and 
" Herr  LieutejiantP  In  spealcing  of 
these  gentlemen  you  may  of  course  men- 
tion the  family  names  of  both  the  Rags 
and  the  Famishes.  I  give  an  illustration 
of  my  meaning  in  the  following  experi- 
ences. I  was  equally  well  acquainted 
with  a  Baron  Wolff  and  a  Baron  Behr, 
both  members  of  well-known  Courland 
families,  but  I  never  could  remember 
which  was  which.  It  was  of  no  great  con- 
sequence, as  safety  was  afforded  in  the 
convenient  ''' Herr  Baron;''''  but  on  more 
than  one  occasion  it  so  happened  that  I  had 
to  speak  of  these  gentlemen  when  others 
of  the  same  rank  were  present.  I  was 
obliged  to  particularize,  and  I  made  a  shot 
at  the  Wolff.  The  next  time  I  took  desper- 
ate aim,  and  it  was  at  the  Behr.  I  fancied 
fate  had  favoured  me  until  a  cloud  on  the 
countenance  of  the  latter  gentleman  in- 
formed me  I  had  blundered.  Meeting 
him  a  few  days  later  in  a  shady  avenue, 
he  accosted  me  with  a  stiffness  that  was 
barely  tempered  by  its  cold  civility.  "  I 
have  perceived,  my  most  gracious,"  he 
said,  "that  you  are  in  the  dark  as  to  my 
insignificant  personality  {ineine  unbedeu- 
tende  Pers'dnlichkeit).  You  have  on  sev- 
eral occasions  spoken  of  me  in  my  pres- 
ence as  Baron  Wolff ;  now,  allow  me  to 
tell  you  that  the  Wolves  are  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  Bears."  Crushed  as 
I  was  by  his  morgue  and  magnificence,  I 
could  not  but  smile  (as  I  muttered  out 
my  confused  apologies)  at  the  serious 
tone  of  his  reproof. 

If  all  these  dangers  and  difficulties 
should  discourage  any  of  my  readers,  let 
me  say  for  their  consolation,  that  not 
only  are  all  educated  Germans  (and  all 
Germans  are  more  or  less  educated  — 
generally  more)  accomplished  linguists, 
but  they  have  none  of  the  inauvaisc 
honte  oi  Englishmen  in  airing  their  gift 
of  tongues ;  and  if  the  pronounciation 
be  not  always  musical,  it  is  always  intel- 
ligible, so  that  they  will  always  speak  to 
you  in  your  own  tongue,  if  you  decline 
venturing  into   theirs  ;  and  further,  that 


nothing  can  exceed  the  kindly  patience 
with  which  they  will  listen  to,  and  help 
one  out  of,  conversational  difficulties  in 
their  own  language.  There  is  no  rid- 
icule, nothing  wounding  to  the  most  sen- 
sitive susceptibilities  in  the  broad  smile 
that  beams  over  their  friendly  faces  as 
you  go  plunging  about  in  the  dismal 
swamp  of  declensions  ;  they  stretch  out 
a  firm  helping  hand,  and  land  you  on 
terra  Jirmahy  their  timely  aid,  without 
so  much  as  noticing  your  embarrassment. 

Fatiguing  alike,  however,  to  alien  ears 
and  sense  is  the  vicious  abuse  of  the  ad- 
verbial and  adjectival  form  in  the  lan- 
guage of  every-day  life.  An  adjective 
and  a  note  of  admiration  will  serve,  for 
instance,  to  express  the  feelings  of  a  fam- 
ily all  round.  The  emotions  of  a  group 
surveying  the  beauties  of  Saxon  Switzer- 
land, or  the  Rhine,  will  be  rendered  as 
follows:  Mamma:  Reizend !  Sophie: 
Hi?nmlisch  /  Adelheid  :  Wundersch'on  / 
Helga  :  Bezaubertid!  Charlotte  :  Entziick' 
end !  And  so  on  da  capo,  ad  infinitum. 
At  first,  especally  if  the  group  be  one  of 
pretty  girls,  each  shrieking  out  her  little 
note  of  spasmodic  admiration  in  a  higher 
key  than  the  last,  you  will  think  this 
pretty  animation  very  naive  and  charm- 
ing, but  by  degrees  it  will  pall  upon  you  ; 
you  will  wish  that  they  could  be  persuad- 
ed to  utter  a  few  consecutive  sentences  ; 
or  you  will  regret  that  they  should  have 
begun  with  the  climax.  It  is  a  common 
mistake  to  suppose  that  German  travel- 
lers are  morose  ;  they  are  the  most  talk- 
ative of  companions  ;  they  talk^rt?  bono^ 
and,  like  Tennyson's  brook,  tliough  men 
may  come,  and  men  may  go,  they  seem 
able  to  go  on  forever. 

It  is  —  amongst  ladies  especially, 
amongst  unmarried  ladies  very  especially 
—  considered  the  correct  thing  to  "gush." 
If  you  do  not  gush  you  have  no  soul,  no 
Geist  and  no  Gemiith.  But  unlimited 
gush  is  apt  to  become  tiresome  ;  and  the 
exaggerated  virtue  of  enthusiasm  not  un- 
frequently  degenerates  into  a  disagree- 
able sloppiness  of  sentiment. 

The  servants  of  a  German  household 
address  the  children  individually  as  "  ^«," 
until  confirmation  casts  the  toga  virilis 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  boy,  and  gives 
the  girl  her  equivalent  feminine  drapery. 
In  ordinary  households  servants  are  ad- 
dressed by  their  masters  as  "<^//^.'"  the 
form  is  more  familiar,  but  it  marks  the 
subordinate  position  of  the  person  so  ad- 
dressed. In  great  houses,  and  indeed  in 
some  sufficiently  modest  establishments, 
"  Sie  "  is  employed  in  speaking  to  the  Die- 
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nerschaft :  it  is  more  distant  than  *'^/^" 
but  it  implies  a  greater  consideration  for 
the  individual  to  whom  you  are  speaking. 
In  old  times  servants,  soldiers,  and  all 
inferiors  were  spoken  to  in  the  third  per- 
son singular,  as  '•''  erj  "  but  in  the  pres- 
ent day  such  a  form  of  address  would  be 
looked  upon  as  an  outrage.  Inferiors 
invariably  use  the  third  person  plural  in 
addressing  their  superiors  :  "  Haben 
Frail  Generali7i7i  ge?'iifen  ?  Excellenz 
habeii  befohlen.  Herr  Oberst  sind  ivohl 
tiicht  tinzufriedeii  ?  "  The  family  is  spoken 
of  collectively  as  the  '■'■  Herrschaft''''  by 
their  servants  (royalties  are  mentioned 
by  their  equerries  and  aides  as  the  "  hohe 
Herrschaft'"\-2iXi^2i  lady  will  make  use 
of  the  same  formula  towards  a  servant 
when  speaking  of  the  children  ;  she  will 
tell  him  to  fetch  the  kleiiie  Herrschaft^ 
not  ''  the  children,"  home. 

The  language  of  German  home  life  has, 
as  most  of  my  readers  are  probably 
aware,  many  a  coaxing  turn  and  caress- 
ing twist.  The  intimate  "  dii  "  that  marks 
near  relationships,  or  old  friendships,  or 
nearer  and  dearer  connections  in  spe, 
consecrates  the  second  person  singular, 
in  a  special  manner,  to  home  life.  How 
endearing  are  the  ^'■chen^^  and  '•'' lein''''  of 
domestic  language,  how  sweet  and  soft 
"  tneiii  Herzchen,^'  "  my  little  heart,"  from 
a  mother  to  her  child  !  —  how  pretty  and 
pretecting  '■'■  7nein  Liebcheti,''''  "my  little 
love,"  from  the  youth  to  the  maiden,  how 
tender  to  a  mother's  ears  the  '■'■  Miltter- 
c/ten  ^^  and  '■'' Miltterleiji'''  of  a  dearly 
loved  daughter  I  Perhaps  to  persons 
who  do  not  know  German  such  utter- 
ances are  "  hideous  ;  "  to  me  they  are 
full  of  simple  pathos  and  beauty:  the 
words  "  Kindleiii^  Engelem,  Magdlein^^'' 
by  their  very  sound  alone  call  up  before 
our  vision  those  charming  German  en- 
gravings where  firm  outline,  pure  form, 
and  vigorous  conception  go  hand  in 
hand  ;  we  see  the  candid  brow,  the  well- 
opened  questioning  eyes,  the  opulent 
plaits,  the  fearless,  intelligent  look,  and 
we  read  in  a  word,  the  poems  of  childhood 
—  of  maidenhood. 

How  pretty  is  the  "  Gesegnete  Mahlzeit " 
(■'  May  the  meal  be  blest  to  you  ")  of  the 
friends  v/hose  hospitality  you  have 
shared,  or  of  your  neighbour  at  table, 
who  when  the  meal  is  ended  will  turn  to 
you  with  this  graceful  benediction  ! 
How  warm  and  simple  the  '■'■  Griiss  dich 
6^^//"  ("God  greet  thee  ")  of  some  dear 
familiar  friend  ;  how  charming  in  femi- 
nine ears  the  courteous  ever-recurring 
Austrian   '■'' Ich   kiiss'  die    Hand^^^    that 


seems  to  recall  the  very  days  of  chivalry  ! 
It  is  inconsistent  (and  worthy  of  a  worn 
an)  to  say  that  the  lack  of  these  and  a 
hundred  other  such  pleasant  phrases 
makes  conversation  seem  co'd  and  bare, 
abrupt  and  discourteous,  when,  after  a 
long  residence  in  Germany,  we  return  to 
the  plain  unvarnished  speech  of  English 
life,  whose  yea  is  yea,  and  whose  nay  nay. 
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From  The  Spectator. 
A  TRIP  INTO  THE  INTERIOR  OF  FORMOSA. 

Takow,  (>th  March,  1875. 

If  I  could  only  keep  my  health,  I  would 
not  care  how  long  I  remained  here,  for 
the  island  has  many  attractions,  and  is 
particula^rly  interesting,  now  that  the 
Chinese  have  been  roused  up  to  a  sense 
of  the  necessity  of  reclaiming  the  whole 
island,  and,  as  a  matter  of  consequence, 
to  a  perception  of  the  value  of  the  coal, 
metal,  and  timber,  in  which  Formosa 
abounds.  During  the  China  New- Year 
holidays  I  had  a  most  delightful  trip  into 
the  mountains.  A  party  of  six  of  us  (three 
Englishmen  and  three  Frenchmen)  started 
from  Taiwanfoo,  the  capital  of  Formosa, 
lying  some  thirty  miles  to  the  north  of 
Takow,  and  after  two  days  and  a  half  of 
very  rough  travelling  indeed,  arrived  at 
Lak-tu-li,  a  village  hidden  away  in  a  love- 
ly valley  among  the  mountains.  The  vil- 
lagers, half  Pepo-hwans,  half  hill-savages, 
flocked  out  to  stare  and  wonder  at  us, 
with  our  enormous  train  of  coolies  and 
baggage-carriers  —  for  we  did  not  by  any 
means  intend  to  rough  it,  and  the  man 
who  looked  after  the  commissariat  did 
his  work  nobly  —  and  after  they  had  got 
over  their  first  feeling  of  astonishment 
and  distrust,  showed  their  innate  good- 
breeding  by  welcoming  us  by  every  means 
in  their  power. 

Offers  of  food,  pipes,  fruit,  etc.,  were 
showered  upon  us,  all  of  which  we  de- 
clined in  favour  of  a  large  square  table, 
which  we  placed  under  the  shade  of  a 
convenient  tree,  and  which  was  soon  cov- 
ered by  a  most  substantial  tiffin.  You 
should  have  seen  the  countenances  of 
these  innocent  children  of  nature  as  they 
watched  the  varied  preparations  for  the 
repast.  The  unfolding  and  outspreading 
of  the  snowy  table-cloth,  the  endless  va- 
riety of  plates,  glasses,  knives,  bottles 
(containing  vile-looking  liquors),  and  forks 
(pure  silver  to  their  eyes),  all  seemed  to 
be  matter  of  endless  wonder  to  them,  and 
to   create   a   hilariiy  among   them  whicli 
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made  one  reflect  what  an  exceedingly  ex- 
pensive thing  civilization  was,  and  how 
many  really  unnecessary  luxuries  were 
essential  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of 
a  civilized  being.  After  tiffin,  the  French- 
men, like  brave  fellows,  went  out  shoot- 
ing, and  the  three  Britons  stretched 
themselves  in  the  shade,  and  yielding  to 
the  influence  of  pipes,  and  of  the  still, 
calm  beauty  of  the  place  —  shall  I  say  it  ? 
—  fell  asleep.  I  must  say,  in  excuse  for 
myself,  that  sleeping  during  the  day  is 
not  a  failing  of  mine  ;  in  short,  I  cannot 
do  it,  however  hard  I  may  try,  except 
when  very  tired  indeed,  and  my  climb 
over  the  mountains  in  the  morning  had 
been  quite  enough  to  bring  me  to  that 
state.  As  it  was,  I  woke  up  with  a  very 
bad  headache  and  in  an  exceedingly  bad 
temper  ;  both  were  dissipated,  however, 
by  a  stroll  in  the  evening  and  a  bathe  in 
the  river,  or  rather  gigantic  mountain 
torrent,  full  of  deep  pools  and  rapids,  and 
its  water  cold  and  clear  as  crystal.  The 
Frenchmen  came  back  in  time  for  dinner, 
gameless,  tired,  and  hungry  ;  indeed,  I 
had  said  all  along  that  the  cover  was  too 
thick  for  them  to  be  able  to  shoot  any- 
thing, and  they  had  of  course  put  this 
down  to  my  discouraging  way  of  looking 
at  things. 

We  all  went  to  bed  early,  and  after 
sleeping  the  sleep  of  the  weary,  were 
turned  out  at  6  A.M.  by  our  indefatigable 
caterer,  who  is  one  of  those  men  who 
cannot  sleep  in  the  morning,  and  who  are 
intolerable  nuisances  as  a  rule  ;  he  had, 
however,  on  this  occasion,  spent  the  in- 
terval between  5  and  6  a.m.  in  rousing  up 
the  boys  and  cook,  and  seeing  that  the 
breakfast  was  being  got  ready,  so  we  only 
smiled  upon  him  when  he  rudely  roused 
us,  and  after  having  bathed  and  dressed 
and  fed,  we  proceeded  to  discuss  the 
plans  for  the  day  quite  amicably.  The 
Frenchmen  were  very  hot  on  shooting; 
my  two  compatriots  were  undecided,  be- 
ing half-inclined  to  believe  in  my  prog- 
nostications, and  half-inclined  to  follow 
the  Frenchmen.  It  ended  by  their  doing 
the  latter,  and  I  was  left  alone  to  enjoy  a 
most  delightful  "  dawdle  "  about  the  place. 
It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  only  word  that 
expresses  this  most  refined  of  pleasures 
(the  word  "loaf")  should  be  so  intensely 
vulgar,  besides  being  an  Americanism. 
I  have  not  said  a  word  yet  about  the 
beauty  of  the  women  at  Lak-tu-li  ;  and 
indeecl,  it  is  a  subject  by  which  I  am  apt 
to  get  carried  away,  and  on  which  I  hesi- 
tate to  descant  freely.  It  will  be  enough 
if  I  say  that  they  are,  in  their  way,  the 


most  lovely  I  have  ever  seen  ;  that  their 
dress  and  their  manner  of  doing  their 
hair  is  in  keeping  with  their  personal 
beauty,  and  is  the  perfection  of  good 
taste,  and  that  every  movement  and  pos- 
ture in  them  is  as  full  of  grace  as  in 
Diana  herself.  Finally,  that  they  are  as 
brave  as  good,  as  innocent  and  as  simple 
as  they  are  beautiful,  and  they  are  fitting 
mates  for  their  husbands,  who,  if  they 
don't  come  up  to  them  in  personal  beauty, 
are  equally  honest,  true,  and  simple- 
hearted.  As  it  was,  while  lying  on  the 
grass,  and  looking  sometimes  at  the 
beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  some- 
times at  the  picturesque  happy  groups  of 
women  and  children  —  the  men  were  all 
out  hunting  or  at  work  —  it  seemed  to  me 
that  I  was  strangely  out  of  keeping  with 
the  place  and  scene.  I,  with  my  dingy, 
foreign-cut  clothes  and  hideous  sun-hat, 
seemed  as  it  were  a  blot  on  the  picture 
where  all  was  grace  and  beauty.  Nor  did 
the  sense  of  dissonance  stop  at  externals  ; 
what  had  I  to  do,  it  seemed,  with  my 
weary  craving  for  change  and  excitement, 
among  these  happy,  contented,  simple- 
minded  people,  who,  if  they  did  not  know 
much  of  good,  knew  very  little  of  evil  ?  I 
straightway  began  to  dream  dreams,  and 
I  determined  to  throw  up  everything,  cast 
my  lot  with  the  Pepo-hwans,  and  offer  my 
hand  and  heart  to  Lai-lai,  whose  great 
black,  wondering  eyes  had  captivated  me 
the  evening  before  ;  I  would  become  a 
mighty  hunter,  and  the  healthy  life  would 
make  me  strong  as  a  horse,  and  I  would 
teach  the  people  all  kinds  of  things  which 
it  was  good  for  them  to  learn,  and  so  on  ; 
till  all  of  a  sudden  I  heard  my  unmusical 
name  bawled  out  in  anything  but  musical 

tones  by  my  friend  E ,  who   put   an 

end  to  my  dreams,  by  informing  me  that 
tiffin  was  ready  and  that  they  were  all 
waiting.  I  rose  unwillingly,  but  I  am 
forced  to  confess  that  the  sight  of  tiffin 
reminded  me  that  after  all  civilization  had 
its  advantages,  and  that  it  was,  on  the 
whole,  more  likely  to  suit  my  wants,  than 
was  the  simple  life  of  a  Hwan.  After 
tiffin  I  did  a  good  deal  more  dreaming  — 
liow  curious  it  is  that  one  feels  ten  times 
more  sentimental  after  meals  than  at  any 
other  time  —  while  my  fellow-Britons 
slumbered,  and  the  gallant  Frenchmen, 
though  somewhat  disheartened  at  having 
seen  nothing  whatever  in  the  morning, 
set  forth  again  in  quest  of  /a  chasse 
When  it  got  cool,  we  three  Britons  had 
another  stroll  and  another  delicious  bathe, 
and  returned  to  look  after  the  prepara- 
tions for  dinner.     The  Frenchmen  turned 
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up  in  due  course  gameless,  and  this  time 
utterly  disgusted  —  somehow  or  other 
they  never  were  late  for  meals — and  we 
sat  down  to  dinner,  sorrowing  that  we 
should  have  to  be  away  on  our  journey 
back  before  the  sun  was  up  the  next 
morning. 

We  had  little  idea  of  doing  anything 
else  but  going  to  bed  as  soon  as  possible 
after  dinner  —  and,  indeed,  the  boys  had 
set  up  our  camp-beds  —  when  we  were 
told  that  the  villagers  were  going  to  have 
a  dance  in  our  honour,  and  were  requested 
to  go  to  the  place  where  it  was  to  be  held. 
We  found  the  whole  village  assembled, 
men,  women,  and  children,  in  a  large  open 
space  surrounded  by  trees,  and  with  a 
house  here  and  there  at  the  edges.  After 
they  had  given  us  seats,  the  dance  com- 
menced. The  men  all  took  hands  and 
formed  a  semicircle,  then  came  the  mar- 
ried women,  then  the  unmarried  women, 
and  lastly  the  children,  till  a  great  ring 
was  formed.  Then  they  began  to  sing, 
the  men  commencing,  the  married  wom- 
en taking  it  up,  the  unmarried  women 
coming  next,  and  the  children  following 
them,  '  Apparently  the  men  sang  what 
would  be  equal  to  two  lines  of  a  song 
with  us,  and  after  the  others  had  each 
done  the  same  in  their  turn,  went  on  with 
the  next  two,  and  so  on.  The  ring  was 
all  this  time  moving  round,  first  one  way 
then  the  other,  and  at  the  same  time  ex- 
tending and  contracting  itself  (in  the 
same  way  as  is  done  with  us  sometimes, 
if  I  remember  right,  in  the  Lancers,  in 
place  of  the  "  Grand  Galop,"  or  something 
or  other),  every  one  keeping  time  to  the 
slow  measures  of  the  music,  which,  though 
monotonous,  was  not  at  all  unpleasing. 
Altogether  it  was  rather  imposing  as  a 
sight,  and  would  have  been  much  more 
so  had  there  been  a  moon,  for  the  lan- 
terns were  few  and  far  between.  At 
II  o'clock  we  expressed  our  intention 
of  turning-in,  as  we  had  a  long  journey 
before  us  the  next  day,  and  after  I  had 
distributed  a  lot  of  small  silver  five-cent 
pieces  among  the  children,  which  af- 
forded immense  satisfaction  apparently, 
and  which  have  doubtless  by  this  time 
been  converted  into  necklaces  — the  only 
use  to  which  these  people  put  silver  coin 
of  any  kind  — and  when  we  had  impressed 
upon  the  villagers  our  sense  of  their 
kindness  and  hospitality,  we  managed  to 
get  away  to  bed.  The  next  morning  we 
had  breakfast  in  the  dark,  and  were  off 
long  before  the  Pepo-hwans  had  stirred, 
for  they  have  the  rare  virtue  of  not  get- 
ting up  till  8  o'clock  or  so.     The  journey 


back  was  accomplished  in  two  days,  and 
the  less  I  say  about  it  the  better.  I  had 
left  my  heart  behind  me,  and  altogether 
it  was  very  sad.  Finding  oneself  among 
Chinamen  again  is  such  a  dreadful  experi- 
ence, too.  F. 


From  Tlie  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
THE   KING  IN   ENGLAND. 

The  article  in  the   Contemporary  Rc- 
\view  which  the  whole  world  attributes  to 
'  Mr.  Gladstone,  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
singular  paragraph  neither  admitting  nor 
denying  the  authorship  which  was  insert- 
ed in  the  newspapers  at  his   request,  con- 
tains several   just   and    striking  remarks 
on  the  change  which  has  taken  place   in 
the  character  of  English  kingship  during 
the   last   quarter  of    a  century  ;  but  the 
facts  which  the  writer  has  collected  from 
his  own  observation    and  experience    do 
not   seem  to  us  to  justify  his  optimistic 
tone  or  that  of  his  critics.     He  anxiously 
insists  that  the  crown  retains  some  frag- 
ments of  actual  power  and  a  great  amount 
of   indirect  influence  ;  but   he  ^ays  little 
calculated    to   reassure  those    who,  with 
the  keenest  sense  of  the  value  of  all  forms 
of   authority,  and    of    monarchy   among 
them,  look  forward  with  great  misgiving 
to  the  part  which  the  crown  may  one  day 
be  forced  to  play  under  the  changed  con- 
ditions of  the  English  Constitution.    Such 
persons  see  that,  in  spite  of  the  manifold 
understandings  and   usages  by  which  the 
power  of  the  crown  is  at  present  limited, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  language  publicly 
employed  about  the  king  or  queen,  and 
not  much  in  the  letter  of  the  law,  to  dis- 
tinguish   kingly    authority    in     England 
from    kingly   authority    in     Germany   or 
Russia.     They   see,  on    the    other    hand, 
that  this  authority  is  ultimately  exercised 
by  a  group  of  men  chosen  by  the  major- 
ity of  the   House  of   Commons,  and  they 
ask  themselves  what  will  happen  if  this 
group   comes    some    day  to  represent    a 
fierce  and  unscrupulous  democrac}^     If 
the  king  becomes  the  name   under  which 
a  power  of   this   sort  governs,  what   bar- 
riers stand  in  its  way  .-^     What  law  would 
be  broken  if  it  swamped  the    House    of 
Lords,  dismissed  every  functionary  hold- 
ing office  during  pleasure,  and,  wherever 
the  king  is  mentioned  in  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, employed  the  authority  or  discre- 
tion vested  in    him  exactly  as  it  pleased 
and  for  its  own  immediate  ends  .''     There 
is    plenty  of  evidence   that  in    a  highly 
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democratic  society  these  dangers  may  be 
mitigated    by  the  provisions    of   written 
constitutions.     Only   once    in  the    whole 
history  of    the  United    States    has    any 
party  had  the  opportunity  which,  in    the 
case  we  have    supposed,  would    be    en- 
joyed in  this  country  by  a  group  of   Eng- 
lish Radicals.     After  the    close    of    the 
American  war  the  Northern  Republicans 
had  the  presidency  and  both    Houses  of 
Congress    in  their    hands,  and    they  also 
commanded  such  a  number  of  State  legis- 
latures   as  enabled  them  to    mould    the 
Constitution  at  their  pleasure.    Even  then 
the  unexpected  resistance  of    President 
Johnson  greatly  hampered  the  dominant 
party  ;  and  now,  when    the  Constitution 
has    returned  to  its    regular  method    of 
working,  we  can  see  that  it  is  so  framed 
as  to   prevent  any  set  of   opinions   from 
having  an  instant  and  unqualified  victory. 
The    Democratic  opposition    has    swept 
the  country  at  the  recent  elections  ;  but 
the  new  House  of    Representatives  does 
not    meet  till  December,   and   President 
Grant  remains  peaceably  in    power.     Be- 
fore   the    Democrats  can  enjoy  the   full 
authority  of  a    strong    British    ministry 
the  president  must    be  got  rid  of   after  a 
fixed  period  of   office,  and,   after  a   still 
longer   interval,  the  composition  of    the 
Senate  must  be  changed.      Perhaps    be- 
fore the   Democratic  command  of  execu- 
tive and  legislative  power  is  complete  the 
tide  of  opinion  will   have    begun  to    ebb, 
and  some  branch  of   the  government  will 
again  have    passed  to  the    Republicans. 
Such   is  the  play  of   check   and  counter- 
check which  results  from  the  adoption  of 
written  constitutions  deliberately  devised 
to  moderate  the  eagerness  and  passion  of 
democratic  enthusiasts.     What  have    we 
that   corresponds   to   it  ?     Have   we    not 
preserved  in  the  office  of  the  king  an  au- 
thority easily  kept  in   order  by  those    re- 
straints which  are  themselves  the  fruit  of 
aristocratic   and  conservative  sentiment, 
but  capable  of  being  turned  to  ultra-revo- 
lutionary purposes  whenever  that   senti- 
ment has    wholly  decayed  or  can  be  de- 
fied with  impunity  } 

The  writer  in  the  Contemporary  Re- 
view points  out,  doubtless  with  great 
correctness,  that  at  present  the  crown 
retains  much  influence  and  some  real 
])owcr.  It  has,  for  instance,  the  power 
of  choosing  between  the  statesmen  pre- 
sented to  it  l;y  the  House  of  Commons. 
If  of  two  men  the  king  or  queen  dislikes 
B  more  strongly  than  A,  A  has  a  great 
advantage  over  B;  and,  under  existing 
circumstances,   it  will    always  be    found 


that  B's   colleagues  are  able  to  discover 
plausible  pretexts  for  keeping  him  in  the 
background.     Again,  the  relations  of  the 
Cabinet  to  the  crown,  though  little  under- 
stood by  the  public,  are    such  as   to  give 
great  practical  importance  to  the  sover- 
eign.    A    prime    minister  in    respect   of 
affairs  generally,  and  a   Cabinet   minister 
with  reference  to  the  affairs  of  his  depart- 
ment, must  explain  every  matter  of    mo- 
ment as  fully  and  carefully  as  does    Bis- 
marck    to  William    or     Gortschakoff    to 
Alexander.      The    ministerial    leader   in 
the    House  of  Commons    must    send    a 
syllabus  of  each  night's  debate  to  Wind- 
sor or   Balmoral   as   regularly  as  the    let- 
ters now  printed,  which    passed  between 
Lord   North   and  George  III.     All   criti- 
cisms on  such  communications  must   be 
respectfully  received  ;  all  objections  must 
be  attempted    to   be   met  ;  all  difficulties 
explained.     It   is   quite  true  that  states- 
men who  stand  in  this  relation  to  a  royal 
personage  will    be    always  more   or   less 
influenced  by  anybody  who  can  give    or 
save    them  so  much    trouble.     Nor   is    it 
less  true  that,  as   the  writer  in  the    Con- 
temporary   Review     explains     at    great 
length  in    extraordinarily    involved    and 
roundabout  language,  an  increasing  num- 
ber of   wealthy  people  are  ambitious    of 
going  to  court-balls    and  concerts,    and 
that  the  professors  of  every  form  of  art 
delight    in    royal    patronage.       But    the 
question  is,  how  far  will  all   this  profit  a 
nation  in  the   hour  of  democratic  ascend- 
ency ?     The   friction  which   it    implies  is 
very  considerable,  but   it  can   manifestly 
be  overcome   in    an  instant    by  a  strong 
and    self-confident    and    even    by  a  very 
impudent  man.     No   doubt   the   king  or 
the  queen  might  worry  a  government  of 
ultra-Radicals  almost  to  death  so  long  as 
they  chose   to  submit ;  but    what    would 
happen  if  a  Radical  premier  declared  his 
inability  to    carry  popular  measures    on 
account  of  the  constant  difficulties   made 
by  the  crown  ?     Obviously,  the  crown  is 
reduced    to    the    alternative    of   turning 
them    out   or  holding   its    peace  forever 
after.     It  is,  again,  quite  conceivable  that 
all  the  social  influence  of  the  court  might 
be  used  with  great  effect  against  a  body 
of  democratic  ministers  ;  but  here,  too,  a 
strong   and    resolute  demagogue    might 
paralyze    royal    intrigue    by   simply    de- 
nouncing it.     There  is    not  the   smallest 
doubt  that  all   these  sources  of  influence 
have  a  real  existence  and  are  actually  at 
the  command    of  the   British  crown,  and 
that    under  present    circumstances   they 
are  of  much  importance  to  it.     But    how 
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can  any  man  bring  himself  to  believe  that 
any  reliance  can  be  placed  on  them  in 
sucli  crises  as  those  to  wliicli  all  modern 
social  tendencies  are  pointing,  or  deem 
them  comparable  to  written  provisions 
checking,  limiting,  and  delaying  the  suc- 
cesses of  political  zealots  ? 

The  main  theme  of  the  Contemporary 
Review  is  the  character  and  influence 
of  the  prince-consort,  and  we  think  it 
abundantly  proved  that  we  are  at  present 
living  under  a  political  system  of  his  in- 
vention. The  system  has  been  much 
impaired  since  his  death  through  the 
widowhood  and  voluntary  seclusion  of 
the  queen.  But  Prince  Albert  was  the 
first  to  gather  up  the  scattered  fragments 
of  power  and  influence  which  George  and 
William  had  left,  and  to  use  them  freely 
but  we  must  own  rather  intelligently 
than  wisely.  The  true  moral  of  the  his- 
tory of  this  remarkable  man  is  not,  how- 
ever, suggested  by  the  writer  before  us. 
We  see  no  advantage  in  keeping  back  a 
set  of  facts  which  biographers  and  their 
critics  slur  over,  but  which  were  once 
well  known.  The  prince-consort  was 
not  always  popular  in  England.  One 
part  of  English  society  disliked  him  for 
his  accomplishments  and  his  rather  osten- 
tatious indifference  to  its  favourite  pur- 
suits ;  that  very  powerful  portion  of  it 
which  is  called  the  religious  world  de- 
tested him  for  his  theological  liberalism  ; 
and  the  multitude  scoffed  at  his  alleged 
parsimony  and  distrusted  him  as  a  for- 
eigner. Amid  all  this,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  was  a  very  able,  very  upright, 
and  very  cultivated  man,  with  no  very 
deep  insight  into  English  politics,  and 
not  a  few  delusions  (as  it  has  turned 
out)  about  the  politics  of  the  Continent. 
We  think,  however,  it  is  clear  that  in  a 
more  democratic  state  of  society  he 
would  have  been  a  great  danger ;  and 
that  one  of  the  very  best  men  ever  asso- 
ciated with  English  royalty  might,  half  a 
century  later,  have  been  made  the  pre- 
text for  one  of  those  violent  outbreaks 
against  existing  institutions  which,  in 
older  English  history,  had  their  excuse 
in  the  supposed  noxious  influence  of  a  1 
favourite  near  the  throne. 


From  The  Spectator. 
A  GEOGRAPHICAL  DAY-DREAM. 

We  all  admire  M.  de  Lesseps,  and  all 
hope  that  some  one  as  energetic,  though 
perhaps  less  fluent,  will  obtain  an  equal 


success  in  the  attack  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  ;  but  just  think  for  a  moment  — 
there  being  no  politics  stirring,  no  scandal 
afloat,  and  no  German  victory  quite  immi- 
nent—  what  a  world  we  could  make  of  it 
if  we  could  really  interfere  with  geogra- 
phy, could,  by  any  development  of  energy, 
or  science,  or  human  controlling  volition 
over  matter,  alter  at  all  seriously  the  nat- 
ural features  of  the  earth  !  It  is  interest- 
ing, if  useless,  to  dream  sometimes,  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  results  which  very 
slight  geographical  changes  would  effect 

—  changes  smaller,  most  of  them,  than 
the  rise  of  Santorin,  or  the  subsidence  of 
the  Runn  of  Cutch,  or  the  drying-up  of 
the  Baltic,  or  the  upheaval  of  the  great 
Steppe,  or  many  another  process  men  of 
science  believe  to  be  going  on  —  tempts 
day-dreamers  to  their  enjoyment.  Sup- 
pose a  competent  politician,  who  was 
also  a  philanthropist  large-minded  enough 
to  weigh  the  permanent  welfare  of  hu- 
manity against  the  loss  of  a  few  lives,  to 
be  invested  with  such  power,  and  think 
what  he  might  accomplish.  Northern 
Asia,  now  the  most  inaccessible  of  all  the 
temperate  regions,  a  mighty  tract  almost 
useless  to  civilized  man,  a  tract  larger 
than  Western  Europe  and  possessed  of 
all  climates,  would  instantly  be  accessi- 
ble, for  the  valley  of  the  Amour,  subsid- 
ing from  the  source  of  the  river  to  within 
three  miles  of  its  mouth  for  five  hundred 
feet,  would  become  a  mighty  lake,  ten 
miles  wide  and  two  thousand  miles  long, 
giving  admittance  to  the  fleets  of  the 
world  into  the  heart  of  secluded  Asia. 
The  Brahmapootra  would  become  an 
Amazon,  cleaving  open  the  unknown  re- 
gions between  Bengal  and  Western 
China,  and  pouring  not  into  the  sea,  but 
into  a  mighty  fiord  sixty  miles  wide, 
which  should  replace  the  swampy,  un- 
healthy Terai  of  the  Himalayas,  and  turn- 
ing India  into  an  island,  would  terminate 
forever  the  dangers  of  invasion  from 
the  north,  and  multiply  twenty-fold  the 
points  of  contact  between  the  great  pe- 
ninsula and  European  civilization.  Far 
away  to  the  south,  Central  Australia,  de- 
pressed for  a  few  hundred  feet,  would  re- 
turn to  the  appearance  it  once  must  have 
borne,  and  the  useless  solidity  of  a  conti- 
nent too  new  for  culture,  with  its  rivers 
wasting  themselves  in  sand  from  inability 
to  run  up-hill  to  the  sea,  be  exchanged  for 
a  Mediterranean  surrounded  by  a  belt  of 
splendid  colonies,  all  accessible  by  water 
on  both  sides.  Far  to  the  north-west  — 
we  are  speaking  now  as  if  from  Calcutta 

—  the  junction  of   the  Black  Sea  and  the 
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Caspian,  of  which  the  Russian  czars  and 
their  German  engineers  are  dreaming, 
would  be  effected  on  a  scale  —  say,  a 
channel  thirty  miles  wide  —  which  would 
bring  Persia,  South-Eastern  Russia,  and 
the  Turkoman  Steppes  within  easy  sail  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  therefore  of  all 
the  influences  of  the  modern  world.  The 
Volga,  tripled  in  volume,  would  be  open 
to  ships  instead  of  boats,  and  the  mari- 
time passes  of  Asia,  the  Bosphorus  and 
the  Dardanelles,  widened  to  thirty  miles 
by  a  subsidence  of  their  borders,  would 
let  out  Russia  freely  to  the  outer  world, 
ti;rminate  the  hunger  of  St.  Petersburg  for 
Constantinople,  shift  the  Russian  centre 
of  gravity  to  Perekop,  and  make  of  sixty 
millions  of  semi-Asiatics  Europeans. 
Careless  of  all  patriotisms  except  the 
planetary  one,  our  philanthropist  would 
strike  a  second  blow  for  Russia,  and  sub- 
merging Lapland,  and  restoring  the  Scan- 
dinavian peninsula  to  its  old  position  as 
an  island,  place  the  eastern  half  of  Europe 
in  direct  and  constant  relation  with  the 
Atlantic.  It  is  water-communication 
which  now,  in  the  popular  belief,  civiliz- 
es nations,  whether  it  be  by  insuring  col- 
lision of  ideas,  or,  as  a  recent  German 
philosopher  maintains  in  the  teeth  of 
facts,  by  arousing  the  enery  of  islanders, 
who,  isolated  on  all  sides  by  the  sea,  must 
strive  strenuously  or  perish.  He  was 
thinking  of  Englishmen  when  he  laid 
down  that  doctrine,  and  forgot,  as  Euro- 
pean philosophers  so  constantly  forget, 
that  the  Tasmanian  enjoyed  all  the  phys- 
ical conditions  to  which  our  ancestors 
were  subjected,  and  did  not  become  ener- 
getic at  all,  but  passed  out  of  existence, 
useful,  to  human  eyes,  only  because  the 
grass  grew  richer  above  his  grave.  We 
need  not,  however,  mind  that  in  a  day- 
dream. 

Turning  to  Africa,  the  Northern  Des- 
ert, the  boundless  Sahara,  would  subside 
again  till  a  smaller  Mediterranean  made 
the  coast-belt  valuable,  and  Central  Africa 
accessible  ;  while  another  deep  and  broad 
fiord  stretching  from  sea  to  sea  in  the 
twenty-eighth  i)arallel  of  south  latitude, 
would  make  of  the  South-African  Domin- 
ion a  huge  island,  fit  for  the  abode  of  an 
English-speaking  peojDle,  who,  so  placed, 
might  multiply  as  if  they  were  in  North 
America.  Neither  the  tsetse-fly  nor  the 
Zulu  savage  can  cross  salt-water.  In 
North  America,  again,  three  more  deep 
lakes,  as  large  as  Lake  Superior,  with 
connecting  rivers,  would  carry  on  the 
chain  of  internal  navigation  from  the  At- 
lantic   to   the    North    Pacific ;  while   the 


subsidence  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  for 
its  whole  length  would  open  what  ought 
to  be,  and  in  some  slow,  imperfect  way 
will  one  day  be  made,  the  highway  of  the 
world.  Talk  as  we  will,  a  straight  line  is 
always  the  shortest  route.  The  sea  would 
sweep  in  a  deep,  long  bay  from  the  south 
of  the  Mexican  gulf  into  the  thick  of  the 
scraggy,  leg-of-mutton-shaped  continent 
of  South  America;  while  along  the  valley 
of  the  Amazon,  with  its  vast  swamps  and 
scanty  population  of  naked  savages, 
known,  if  at  all,  to  Marcoy  alone,  would 
rush  an  arm  of  the  sea,  a  hundre  I  miles 
in  width,  to  the  Pacific  side,  throwing 
open  to  man  a  garden  in  which,  were  not 
nature  so  over-profuse,  and  therefore  in 
effect  so  hostile,  the  human  race  might 
reach  to  undescribed  heights  of  luxury 
and  civilization.  Access  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired to  enable  man  to  act,  but  to  little 
ants  like  us,  who  think  an  eighty-mile 
ditch  a  feat — just  compare  the  Suez  Ca- 
nal with  the  Channel,  which  is  a  canal 
too,  though  made  by  a  diviner  engineer  — 
who  take  generations  to  clear  a  tropical 
forest,  and  are  beaten  by  the  merest 
breathings  of  the  moist  tropical  earth, 
access  to  the  secluded  lands  where  na- 
ture creates  in  pure  sport  —  or,  as  Charles 
Kingsley  thought,  in  order  to  recreate  her 
own  eyes  with  her  own  work,  —  is,  except 
by  sea,  too  toilsome. 

Let  us  turn  to  Europe.  There  the 
work  of  our  philanthropist  grows  easier, 
yet  more  pressing,  for  it  is  the  specialty 
of  Europe  that  the  minimum  of  effort 
there  produces  the  maximum  of  result. 
Everything  is  comparatively  minute  there 
except  the  spirit  of  man.  In  Europe 
nothing  in  nature  is  an  obstacle,  because 
nothing  in  nature  is  grand.  Man  there 
controls  the  "  lakes  "  because  they  are  but 
widened  river-beds  —  compare  Lake  Le- 
man  and  Lake  Superior  —  scales  the 
mountains  because,  by  the  side  of  the 
Himalayas  and  the  Andes,  they  are  hil- 
locks ;  joins  nations  together  by  the  rail- 
way, which  "  crosses  the  European 
world"  —  no  bigger  than  one  Asiatic 
island  —  and  cultivates  to  perfection 
countries  which  would  in  Asia  be  prov- 
inces, or  in  America  forgotten  states. 
Man  deyelojies  in  Europe  because  he  has 
the  possible  before  him  ;  he  invents  ships 
because  he  has  only  to  glide  from  island  to 
island  on  a  summer  sea  ;  or  he  tunnels 
Mont  Cenis  by  an  effort  which  would 
scarcely  pierce  the  crust  of  the  Eastern 
Himalaya.  A  subsidence  of  earth  not  two 
miles  wide  along  the  line  of  the  Ebro 
would  terminate  half   the   difficulties    of 
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Spain,  or  along  the  line  of  Colbert's  Canal 
double  the  wealth  of  France  ;  while  an 
upheaval  of  soil  for  a  few  miles  east  of 
Cantyre  and  Pembrokeshire  would  make 
of  Ireland  a  British  province,  with  a 
landlocked  sea  between  the  islands  as 
beautiful  and  as  useful  as  that  most  mar- 
vellous arrangement  of  nature,  the  inland 
Sea  of  Japan.  A  mountain  range,  across 
the  fertile  steppe  which  we  call  Poland, 
would  relieve  Western  Europe  of  a 
nightmare,  while  Bohemia,  to  perfect  the 
capacities  of  Europe,  must,  we  fear  disap- 
pear into  a  lake. 

It  is  a  pleasant' dream,  and  yet,  —  and 
yet  our  philanthropist,  if  he  possessed  all 
the  power  we  have  imagined,  and  could 
use  it  all  seriously,  would,  if  his  brain 
were  at  all  equal  to  his  will,  probably  do 
nothing.  It  is  for  man  that  man  must 
work,  and  there  is  not  the  most  shadowy 
proof  in  the  history  of  man  that  all  this 
accessibility,  for  which  politicians  and 
philanthropists  so  sigh,  for  which  man- 
kind is  making  such  efforts  that  it  almost 
confuses  mere  means  of  locomotion  with 
happier  life,  has  benefited  man  one  jot. 
Out  of  the  most  secluded  region  of  the 
earth,  from  the  eaves  of  the  "  Roof  of  the 
World,"  from  the  northern  slope  of  the 
Hindoo  Koosh,  away  from  all  possible 
external  stimulus,  poured  in  the  infancy 
of  history  the  dominant  race  of  man,  the 
Aryan  family,  the  one  clan  which  has 
possessed  in  the  highest  degree  the  fac- 
ulty of  accumulation.  The  fairest  and 
most  accessible  island  of  the  world,  Cey- 
lon, contains  its  lowest  race,  the  Veddahs, 
who  live  naked  in  the  tree-tops,  and  have 
invented  nothing,  unless  it  be  a  bow. 
Mr.  Buckle  could  not  have  found  on  earth 
a  region  where  his  conditions  of  civiliza- 
tion exist  in  such  perfection  as  that  which 
surrounds  the  inland  Sea  of  Japan,  and 
there  are  there,  after  three  thousand 
years,  only  the  Japanese.     The  Amazon, 


the  grandest  gate  possessed  by  any  conti- 
nent, yields  only  the  Guarani.  The  Tas- 
manian,  as  well  off  geographically  as 
Shakespeare,  never  discovered  fire.  All 
conditions  of  earthly  progress  meet  at 
Baiae,  and  we  have  but  the  Neapolitan 
lazzarone  as  their  out-turn.  The  one  un- 
healthy and  dreary  morsel  of  Italy,  the 
Campagna,  bred  the  people  who  mastered 
earth  and  established  law,  while  the  race 
which  has  now  risen  to  the  top  of  the 
world  has  been  moaning  for  two  centuries 
thaV  it  has  neither  navigable  river  nor 
convenient  shore.  Out  of  the  secluded 
forest,  the  German  ;  out  of  pathless  Ara- 
bia, the  Saracen  ;  out  of  the  humid,  chilly 
land,  where  nothing  is  indigenous  but  the 
oak,  the  sloe,  and  the  crab-apple,  the 
Englishman.  We  owe  to  a  leprous  clan 
in  an  arid  corner  of  the  Mediterranean 
religion  ;  to  thirty  thousand  lazy  aristo- 
crats basking  in  the  summer  of  Attica 
while  their  slaves  worked  for  them,  art 
and  political  sense  ;  to  the  skin-clad  in- 
habitant of  the  dreary  forest  of  Central 
Europe,  personal  freedom.  Were  all  the 
changes  we  have  dreamed  accomplished, 
man  would  be  only  more  active,  certainly 
not  happier,  and  probably  no  wiser. 
Pierce  Asia  with  fiords,  and  there  is  no 
proof  that  its  people  would  advance,  any 
more  than  they  have  done  in  lands  like 
Burmah,  where  every  man  has  water-com- 
munication from  his  own  door  to  South- 
ampton, or  like  the  Sandwich  Isles,  where, 
blessed  with  the  climate  of  Paradise  and 
a  summer  sea  always  playing  at  their  feet, 
a  race  of  lissom,  light-hearted  savages  is 
perishing  of  vice.  The  Buckle  theory  is 
not  true,  or  is  true  only  to  a  degree 
scarcely  appreciable  in  that  philosophy 
which  will  one  day  study  man,  instead  of 
man  as  he  appears  in  a  minute  corner  of 
one  hemisphere, — and  with  the  Buckle 
theory  disappears  both  the  sense  and  the 
interest  of  this  dream. 


A  CURIOUS  slip,  at  least,  so  we  presume  it 
to  be,  occurs  in  a  catalogue  issued  a  short 
time  ago  by  a  well-known  bookseller.  A 
work  on  Xylography  —  block-printing  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  —  is  cata- 
logued, which  is  said  to  contain  "  sixty-nine 
engravings  either  from  wood  or  metal,  twelve 
of  which  bear  inscriptions  representing  scenes 
of  Christian  mythology,  figures  of  patriarchs, 


saints,   devils,   and    other    dignitaries    of  the 
Church.'''' 


The  AthencBum  states  that  it  is  proposed  to 
calendar  and  publish  the  records  of  the  Scotch 
Privy  Council  from  the  beginning  of  Queen 
Mary's  reign  down  to  the  Union. 
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HE    GIVETH    HIS    BELOVED    SLEEP,    ETC. 


HE   GIVETH   HIS    BELOVED   SLEEP. 
BY  ANTONIA   DICKSON. 

A  LITTLE  child  rests  on  a  bed  of  pain, 
With  an  aching  head  and  a  throbbing  brain ; 
A  feverish  flush  on  the  soft  cheek  lies, 
And  a  wistful  look  in  the  sweet  blue  eyes, 
As  the   sick   child  moans  :    "  How   the  slow 

hours  creep  ! 
Will   the   Lord  not  send  to   His  little  one 

sleep  ? " 


And  the  mother  smoothed  from*  the   child's 

brow  fair 
The  clustering  locks  of  her  golden  hair, 
And  murmured  :  "  My  darling,  we  cannot  tell ; 
But  we  know  that  the  Father  doth  all  things 

well ; 
And  we  know  that  never  a  creature  in  pain 
Addressed  a  prayer  to  His  mercy  in  vain. 
Time   has   no   line   that    His   hand  may  not 

smooth  ; 
Life  has  no  grief  that  His  love  cannot  soothe  ; 
And  the  fevered  brow  shall  have  rest  at  last. 
In   the  healing  shade  from  the  Death-Cross 

cast. 
Look  up,  my  precious  one ;  why  shouldst  thou 

weep  ? 
The  Lord  giveth  aye  to  His  loved  ones  sleep." 


And  the  little  one  gazed  with  a  glad  surprise 
In  the  loving  depths  of  those  patient  eyes, 
Then  lifted  her  lips  for  one  long  embrace. 
And  turned  with  a  smile  on  her  weary  face. 


And  the  mother  smiled  as  the  early  morn 
Marked  the  deep  peace  on  the  childish  form, 
And  cried  aloud  in  her  thankfulness  deep : 
"  The  dear  Lord  be  praised,  who  hath  given 
her  sleep  !  " 


Ay,  mother  —  she  sleeps,  in  that  charmed  re- 
pose, 

That  shall  waken  no  more  to  earth's  pains  and 
woes. 

For  the  Saviour  hath  gathered  His  lamb  to 
His  breast. 

Where  never  life's  storms  shall  her  peace  mo- 
lest. 

His  dear  love  willed  not  that  time  should 
trace 

One  sorrowful  line  on  that  innocent  face ; 


Others,  less  favoured,  might  suffer  their  share 
Of  the  midnight  toil  and  the  noontide  glare  j 
Others  might  labour,  others  might  weep, 
But  *'  the  Lord  giveth  aye  to  His  loved  ones 
sleep." 

Chambers'  Journal. 


ONLY  A  WOMAN. 

Only  a  woman,  shrivelled  and  old, 
The  prey  of  the  winds,  and  the  prey  of  the 
cold  ! 
Cheeks  that  are  shrunken, 
Eyes  that  are  sunken. 
Lips  that  were  never  o'erbold ; 
Only  a  woman,  forsaken  and  poor, 
Asking  an  alms  at  the  bronze  church-door. 

Hark  to  the  organ  !  roll  upon  roll 

The  waves  of  its  music  go  over  the  soul  ! 

Silks  rustle  past  her 

Thicker  and  faster ; 

The  great  bell  ceases  its  toll. 
Fain  would  she  enter,  but  not  for  the  poor 
Swingeth  wide  open  the  bronze  church-door. 

Only  a  woman  —  waiting  alone. 

Icily  cold  on  an  ice-cold  throne. 
What  do  they  care  for  her. 
Mumbling  a  prayer  for  her, 
Giving  not  bread  but  a  stone. 

Under  gold  laces  their  haughty  hearts  beat. 

Mocking  the  woes  of  their  kin  in  the  street. 

Only  a  woman  !     In  the  older  days 
Hope  carolled  to  her  happiest  lays  ; 

Somebody  missed  her, 

Somebody  kissed  her, 

Somebody  crowned  her  with  praise  ; 
Somebody  faced  up  the  battles  of  life. 
Strong  for  her  sake  who  was  mother  or  wife. 

Somebody  lies  with  a  tress  of  her  hair 
Light  on  his  heart  where  the  death-shadows 
are  ; 

Somebody  waits  for  her. 

Opening  the  gates  for  her, 

Giving  delight  for  despair. 
Only  a  woman  —  nevermore  poor  — 
Dead  in  the  snow  at  the  bronze  church-door. 
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From  Eraser's  Magazine. 
SEA  STUDIES. 

BY  J.   A.   FROUDE. 

man  of  middle  age  whose  occu- 
have  long  confined  him  to  the 
unexhilarating  atmosphere  of  a  library, 
there  is  something  unspeakably  delight- 
ful in  a  sea  voyage.  Increasing  years,  if 
they  bring  little  else  that  is  agreeable 
with  them,  bring  to  some  of  us  immunity 
from  sea-sickness.  The  regularity  of 
habit  on  board  a  ship,  the  absence  of 
dinner-parties,  the  exchange  of  the  table 
in  the  close  room  for  the  open  deck  under 
an  awning,  and  the  ever-blowing  breeze 
which  the  motion  of  the  vessel  forbids  to 
sink  into  a  calm,  give  vigour  to  the  tired 
system,  restore  the  conscious  enjoyment 
of  elastic  health,  and  even  mock  us  for 
the  moment  with  the  belief  that  age  is  an 
illusion,  and  that  "  the  wild  freshness  "  of 
the  morning  of  life  has  not  yet  passed  away 
forever.  Above  our  heads  is  the  arch 
of  the  sky,  around  us  the  ocean,  rolling 
free  and  fresh  as  it  rolled  a  million  years 
ago,  and  our  spirits  catch  a  contagion 
from  the  elements.  Our  step  on  the  boards 
recovers  its  buoyancy.  We  are  rocked  to 
rest  at  night  by  a  gentle  movement  which 
soothes  us  into  the  dreamless  sleep  of 
childhood,  and  we  wake  with  the  certainty 
that  we  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  post- 
man. We  are  shut  off,  as  in  a  Catholic 
retreat,  from  the  worries  and  anxieties  of 
the  world.  No  Times  upon  the  break- 
fast-table calls  our  thoughts  to  the  last 
news  from  Spain  or  St.  Petersburg,  or 
the  vehemently  expressed  nothings  of  last 
night's  debate  in  Parliament.  Once,  in- 
deed, when  we  were  crossing  the  Atlan- 
tic in  a  Cunard  steamer,  the  steward  en- 
tered the  saloon  with  a  pile  of  fresh  damp 
sheets  under  his  arm.  "Has  it  come  to 
this?"  I  said  to  myself.  "Has  Yankee 
enterprise  invaded  even  the  ocean,  and 
robbed  us  even  of  our  ten  days'  respite 
from  the  leading  article  and  the  latest  in- 
telligence?" But  the  steward  was  but 
playing  pleasantly  with  the  spiritual 
appetite  of  the  passengers.  He  had  kept 
back  half  the  stock  which  he  had  brought 
with  him  from  Liverpool,  and  had  pre- 
served  it   between   moistened  blankets  : 


if  the  reality  was  beyond  our  reach  we 
might  stay  our  hunger  with  the  imaginary 
substitute.  This  was  the  explanation  of 
the  mystery  ;  the  waste  of  waters  was 
still  unconquered,  and  such  of  us  as 
prized  our  brief  interval  of  tranquillity 
were  left  undisturbed. 

We  are  speaking  at  present,  however, 
not  of  the  stormy  passage  across  what 
the  Americans  call  the  herring-pond,  but 
of  the  delicious  latitudes  of  the  trades, 
where  the  water  is  sapphire  blue,  where 
soft  airs  breathe  lightly  on  the  surface, 
and  the  sharp  jerk  of  the  angry  wave  is 
never  felt;  where  the  flying-fish  spring 
from  under  the  bows  on  either  side  the 
ship  like  lines  of  spreading  foam,  where 
you  sleep  with  your  doors  and  windows 
wide  open,  a  sheet  the  heaviest  covering 
which  you  can  bear,  and  the  air  is  sweet 
and  cool  as  in  that  far  distant  land  where 
Menelaus  dwells  because  he  was  the  son- 
in-law  of  Zeus : 

Where  never  falls  or  rain,  or  hail,  or  snow, 
And  ever  off  the  sea  the  whispering  breezes 
blow. 


Here  newspapers,,  here  letters  even 
from  those  who  are  nearest  to  us  are  an 
intrusion  into  "the  session  of  sweet 
silent  thought  "  which  has  been  snatched 
out  of  the  tumult  of  our  ordinary  exist- 
ence. We  enter  the  world  alone,  we 
leave  it  alone.  There  is  always  a  part  of 
our  being  into  which  those  who  are  dear- 
er to  us  far  than  our  own  lives  are  yet 
unable  to  enter.  The  solitary  side  of  our 
nature  demands  leisure  for  reflections, 
upon  subjects  on  which  the  dash  and 
whirl  of  daily  business,  so  long  as  its 
clouds  rise  thick  about  us,  forbid  the  in- 
tellect to  fasten  itself. 

The  mind,  nevertheless,  cannot  steady 
itself  by  its  single  strength  ;  we  require 
companions  —  but  companions  which  in- 
trude upon  us  only  when  we  invite  them  : 
we  require  books,  and  the  choice  is  a 
serious  one.  Of  novels  in  the  cabin 
library  there  is  always  a  liberal  supply. 
Passengers  provide  themselves  with  shil- 
ling and  sixpenny  editions,  which  arc 
strewed  about  the  benches  and  the  hatch- 
ways, and  by  those  whose  future  is  still 
a  land  of  hope  and  uncertainty  are  greed- 
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ily  perused.  As  we  grow  old,  however, 
the  class  of  novels  which  we  can  read 
with  interest  rapidly  diminishes.  The 
love-agonies  of  the  Fredericks  and  Doro- 
theas cease  to  be  absorbing,  as  the  pos- 
sibilities of  such  excitements  for  our- 
selves have  set  below  our  horizon.  At 
the  crisis  of  the  lovers'  fortunes  we  in- 
cline to  the  parental  view  of  the  situa- 
tion, knowing  as  we  do,  by  painful  expe- 
rience, the  realities  of  the  weekly  bills 
and  the  rent-day.  A  novel  which  can 
amuse  us  after  middle  life  must  repre- 
sent such  sentiments,  such  actions  and 
such  casualities  as  .we  encounter  when 
we  have  cut  our  wise  teeth,  and  have  be- 
come ourselves  actors  in  the  practical 
drama  of  existence.  The  taste  for  ro- 
mance is  the  first  to  disappear.  The 
taste  for  caricature  lasts  longer  but  event- 
ually follows.  Truth  alone  permanently 
pleases  ;  and  works  of  fiction  which 
claim  a  place  in  literature  must  either  in- 
troduce us  to  characters  and  situations 
which  we  recognize  as  familiar,  and 
which  would  interest  us  if  we  fell  in  with 
them  ourselves,  or,  like  the  adventures 
of  the  knight  of  La  Mancha,  must  play 
gracefully  and  humorously  with  the  dis- 
appointed pursuit  of  those  high  ideals 
which  the  noblest  natures  follow  longest, 
and  which  never  lose  their  fascination 
for  us,  even  when  their  ill  success  is 
most  ridiculous. 

But  the  best  company  at  sea  are  the 
immortals,  those  on  whom  the  endurance 
of  their  works  has  set  the  seal  of  excel- 
lence ;  which  are  read  from  age  to  age, 
from  era  to  era,  and  prove,  by  the  tenac- 
ity of  their  hold,  their  correspondence 
with  the  humanity  which  under  all 
changes  remains  the  same. 

Homer,  ^Eschylus,  Sophocles,  Pindar, 
Horace,  Virgil,  we  never  weary  of,  and  in 
our  later  enjoyment  of  them  we  forgive 
and  even  bless  the  once  unpleasant 
measures  by  which  Greek  and  Latin 
were  driven  into  us  so  indelibly.  One  or 
other  of  these  had  gone  along  with  me 
over  many  a  mile  of  land  or  ocean. 
When  not  long  ago  I  was  preparing  for 
an  expedition  to  South  Africa  I  was  con- 
sidering which  of  them  should  accom- 
pany me   on   this   occasion,  when   I  be- 


thought me  of  the  third  great  Athenian 
tragedian,  whom  at  college  we  had  been 
taught  to  despise.  At  school  I  had  read 
the  statutory  four  plays  and  forgotten 
them,  and  had  never  looked  into  vEurip- 
ides  since.  Aristophanes  had  sneered  at 
him  —  deans  and  tutors  disliked  his  tone, 
and  taught  us  to  prefer  the  more  austere 
grandeur  of  his  rivals.  Deans  and  tutors 
were  probably  right.  They  knew,  it  is 
likely,  no  more  of  him  than  we  did  ;  but 
they  had  inherited  a  prejudice  ;  and  prej- 
udice on  large  subjects  is  usually  a  con- 
clusion formed  in  earlier  times  by  men 
of  real  intellect. 

Yet  it  was  evident  that  Aristotle  great- 
ly admired  Euripides,  The  most  critical 
audience  that  ever  damned  or  immortal- 
ized a  poet  had  given  him  a  place  as  a 
dramatist  on  a  level  with  the  greatest 
masters  of  Athenian  sculpture.  To 
Goethe  his  merits  as  an  artist  appeared 
of  the  very  highest  order.  I  determined 
that  this  time  I  would  take  Euripides 
with  me  and  try  to  ascertain  the  quali- 
ties which  had  led  at  once  to  so  marked 
neglect,  and  to  an  appreciation  so  em- 
phatic from  judges  so  well  able  to  form 
an  opinion. 

On  the  first  contact  with  a  remarkable 
writer,  we  often  exaggerate  his  relative 
magnitude.  He  is  for  the  moment  closer 
to  us  than  others  with  whom  we  have 
been  long  familiar  ;  and  his  light  eclipses 
them  because  they  are  for  the  time  more 
distant,  as  the  moon,  the  petty  satellite 
of  an  insignificant  planet,  quenches  the 
brilliancy  of  the  stars.  For  six  weeks 
Euripides  became  an  enchanter  for  me, 
and  the  Grecian  world  was  raised  from 
the  dead  into  a  moonlight  visibility,  with 
softest  lights  and  shadows  black  as  Ere- 
bus. 

I  could  soon  sympathize  with  Goethe's 
admiration.  No  great  poet  whose  works 
have  come  down  to  us  equals  Euripides 
in  the  handling  of  choric  metres.  The 
arrangement  of  the  words  follows  the 
thought  as  a  musical  accompaniment  ; 
now  soft  as  the  lowest  breathings  of  an 
^olian  harp,  now  rising  into  a  scream  or 
leaping  into  the  stately  magnificence  of  a 
suddenly  introduced  hexameter.  In  the 
use  of  language  as  a  musical  instrument, 
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Euripides  ventured  on  liberties  which  of- 
fended the  severer  taste  of  the  older 
school,  but  which,  for  the  same  reason, 
make  his  composition  of  peculiar  interest 
to  the  modern  artistic  student. 

The  method,  however,  is  but  the  result 
of  a  cause,  the  effects  of  which  are 
broader  and  deeper.  There  is  a  peculiar 
correspondency  between  the  tone  and 
feeling  with  which  the  plays  are  pene- 
trated, and  the  thought  on  analogous 
subjects  of  our  own  age. 

The  Greek  mind  ripened  rapidly  in  a 
single  century.  Between  the  expulsion 
of  Hippias  and  the  death  of  Socrates, 
the  Athenians  passed  through  a  series  of 
political  and  spiritual  changes  which 
modern  Europe  has  scarcely  accomplished 
in  five  hundred  years.  In  the  general 
conception  of  human  life,  in  the  nature 
of  the  problems  with  which  men  of  intel- 
lect were  occupied,  Euripides  is  a  curi- 
ous interpreter  of  the  elements  which  are 
now  surrounding  ourselves.  We  are 
travelling  fast  on  lines  parallel  to  those 
on  which  he  travelled,  and  he  is  prob- 
ably nearer  to  us  to-day  than  he  was  to 
our  fathers  forty  years  ago.  We  admire 
the  plays  of  vEschylus  as  we  admire  the 
prophecies  of  Isaiah,  as  something  be- 
yond ourselves,  something  with  which  we 
are  in  imperfect  sympathy,  which  defies 
Imitation,  and  was  possible  only  under 
intellectual  conditions  which  lie  outside 
our  own  experience.  With  Euripides, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  can  scarcely  read 
a  page  without  pausing  to  say,  how  true, 
how  subtle,  how  delicate  !  without  expe- 
riencing the  agreeable  surprise  of  meet- 
ing forms  of  thought  and  feeling  which 
we  had  imagined  peculiar  to  ourselves, 
expressed  in  language  of  exquisite  ap- 
propriateness. We  are  especially  con- 
scious of  an  emotion  of  this  kind  at  the 
points  where  Euripides  comes  in  contact 
with  the  established  Greek  theology ; 
and  we  read  at  these  points  with  deeper 
attention,  because  we  know  that  a  popu- 
lar dramatist  is  not  representing  to  us 
his  own  tiioughts  alone,  but  is  the  inter- 
preter of  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  his 
age. 

How  far,  to  use  an  expression  of  Fa- 
ther Newman,  the  Greek  traditional  my- 


thology was  the  subject  of  "a  real  be- 
lief "  among  the  contemporaries  of  Per- 
icles, is  a  question  to  which,  at  this  time 
of  day,  we  can  give  no  Very  certain  an- 
swer. What  is  "a  real  belief"?  There 
was  some  belief,  for  an  Athenian  assem- 
bly voted  the  execution  of  Socrates  for 
impiety.  The  sacrifice  of  a  cock  to  Ms- 
culapius  shows  that  Socrates  himself 
considered  it  decent  to  follow  the  cus- 
toms of  his  country.  Sophocles,  while 
he  touches  rarely  on  mythological  details, 
is  profoundly  reverent  to  the  gods.  Pin- 
dar, though  he  was  fully  aware  how 
deeply  fable  had  tinged  the  accredited 
theogonies,  though  he  admits  that  it 
would  be  sin  to  credit  the  stories  popu- 
larly received,  yet  places  his  hand  upon 
his  lips  as  if  to  say  the  gods  are  in  heav- 
en and  we  on  earth,  therefore  let  our  words 
be  few.  Pindar  when  he  sung  of  the 
virtues  of  Athene,  Phidias  when  he  carved 
the  ivory  statue  of  the  virgin  goddess  for 
the  Parthenon,  could  neither  of  them 
have  been  distinctly  conscious  of  direct 
incredulity.  Creative  genius  is  tamed  as 
effectively  by  scepticism  as  a  bird  by  a 
broken  wing;  and  the  tendency  of  high 
intellect  to  bow  before  the  invisible  pow- 
ers which  control  the  existence  of  the 
material  universe  is  sufficient  generally 
to  resist  the  disposition  to  quarrel  with 
difficulties  in  detail.  Once  only,  so  far 
as  his  works  have  come  down  to  us, 
^schylus  breaks  into  revolt.  The  Zeus 
or  Jove  of  the  "Prometheus"  is  the 
"tyrant"  of  Grecian  politics.  The  su- 
preme ruler  of  Olympus  is  represented 
as  a  malignant  and  cowardly  usurper, 
trampling  upon  right  and  justice,  owning 
no  law  but  his  own  licentious  passions, 
and  careful  only  to  keep  his  subjects  in 
misery  and  degradation.  Prometheus,  a 
Titan  of  the  elder  generation  of  gods,  re- 
tains the  gentler  feelings  of  the  dethroned 
dynasty.  In  pity  for  the  misery  of  mor- 
tals he  teaches  them  the  first  rudiments 
of  the  arts,  which  will  lift  them  above  the 
level  of  the  beasts.  The  jealous  despot 
to  whom  the  degradation  of  his  creatures 
was  a  pleasure  of  which  he  diil  not 
choose  to  be  deprived,  rewards  the  en- 
thusiast for  humanity  with  an  agony  of 
endless  ages.     Prometheus   is  chained  to 
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the  highest  peak  of  Caucasus,  the  sport  [ 
of  sun  and  storm,  the  vulture  gnawing  at 
his  breast.  Yet  even  then,  in  the  midst 
of  his  sufferings,  he  defies  the  demon 
who  may  torture  but  cannot  destroy 
him.  Tiiough  wrong  is  for  the  present 
triumphant,  he  holds  steady  to  the  con- 
viction that  right  will  conquer  in  the 
end,  that  there  is  a  power  in  the  universe 
stronger  than  Jove,  and  that  at  least,  far 
off,  yet  on  this  side  of  eternity,  justice  is 
destined  to  prevail. 

How  a  nation  whose  religious  sensi- 
tiveness was  so  acute  as  to  sentence  Soc- 
rates to  death  could  yet  permit  a  drama 
like  the  "  Prometheus  "  to  be  represented 
and  applauded  on  an  Athenian  stage,  is  a 
problem  of  which  no  satisfactory  solution 
has  ever  been  offered.  Professor  Blackie 
has  produced  lately  a  theory  peculiar  to 
himself,  that  although  Prometheus  may 
appear  admirable  to  us,  who  believe  in 
progress  and  the  rights  of  man,  he  might 
have  been  held  in  less  esteem  by  an  au- 
dience of  a  more  conservative  tempera- 
ment, and  that  we  must  not  make  ^schy- 
lus  responsible  for  our  own  impieties. 
The  play  was  but  one  of  a  trilogy  of  which 
the  remaining  parts  have  perished.  Pro- 
fessor Blackie  conceives  that  if  the 
whole  had  survived  we  should  have  seen 
Zeus  vindicated  and  the  Titan  penitent 
upon  his  knees.  To  this  argument  there 
is  no  answer.  We  can  but  judge  the  sit- 
uation with  such  notions  of  right  and 
wrong  as  we  possess  in  our  present  state 
of  moral  development.  We  may  regret 
that  we  are  so  far  advanced  upon  the 
downhill  road  that  we  cannot  help  our- 
selves. The  inversion  of  moral  attributes 
is,  however,  to  modern  eyes,  complete. 
Not  a  single  trait  is  omitted  in  Prome- 
theus himself,  of  all  that  to  us  appears 
the  most  disinterested  goodness.  Not  a 
single  glimpse  is  allowed  to  show  itself 
of  cloven  foot  or  claw,  while  every  qual- 
ity which  we  most  detest  and  despise  is 
assigned  with  equal  care  to  his  oppressor. 
Every  feature,  we  may  add,  is  present 
which  belonged  to  the  tyrant  of  Greek 
tradition,  the  peculiar  abhorrence  of  re- 
publican Athens.  For  what  purpose, 
save  to  make  Zeus  more  hateful,  was  the 
wandering  lo  brought  to  the  scene  of  the 
punishment  of  Prometheus  ?  lo  answers 
no  purpose  of  the  central  play,  and  is 
connected  with  it  by  the  loosest  of 
threads.  She  appears  only  as  the  victim 
of  Zeus'  lust,  and  abandoned  by  him  to 
the  relentless  vengeance  of  his  no  less 
hateful  queen.  It  is  not  seriously  possi- 
ble to  question  ^Eschylus'  real  intention 


in  this  play.  But  it  stands  alone,  an( 
never  afterwards,  so  far  as  we  know,  di 
he  resume  the  defiant  tone,  Keble  was' 
nearer  right  than  Professor  Blackie,  when 
he  called  the  "Agamemnon  "  the  palino- 
dia  of  the  "  Prometheus."  In  the  "Aga- 
memnon," as  in  all  his  remaining  dramas, 
the  tone  of  ^Eschylus  is  the  tone  of  Pin- 
dar—  a  tone  of  lofty  devotion  which  rec- 
ognizes in  human  existence  the  awful 
workings  of  an  all-ruling  Providence, 
supremely  terrible,  yet  supremely  just. 
iEschylus,  like  Goethe  after  him,  had 
battled  down  'his  rebellious  thoughts, 
content  with  giving  one  expression  to 
them,  and  no  longer  kicked  against  the 
pricks.  The  truth  when  looked  at  stead- 
ily was  not  intolerable.  It  was  no  part  of 
a  gifted  poet  to  destroy  the  faith  of  his 
fellow-citizems  in  the  reality  by  tearing  in 
pieces  the  traditionary  costume  in  which 
it  was  popularly  presented  to  them.  Such 
an  attitude  a  wise  man  will  always  pre- 
serve, so  long  as  popular  beliefs  do  more 
good  than  harm,  and  retain  moral  life  in 
them. 

But  as  a  living  genuine  belief  is  the 
best  of  all  possessions,  so  a  dead  putrefy- 
ing creed  is  the  most  pernicious  ;  and  in 
the  generation  which  succeeded  ^schy- 
lus  Greek  theology  had  arrived  at  a  con- 
dition when  impassioned  and  genuine 
minds  could  no  longer  keep  the  peace 
with  it.  The  traditionary  mythology  had 
grown  unconsciously  out  of  the  national 
intellect,  natural  phenomena  and  spiritual 
allegories  combining  and  crystallizing  in 
supernatural  narrative.  Religions  whicli 
assume  a  definite  shape  are  composed 
almost  invariably  of  the  half-understood 
and  corrupted  legends  of  earlier  ages. 
They  are  protected  against  criticism  by 
superstition,  and  are  thus  often  for  long 
periods  behind  rather  than  in  advance  of 
the  moral  level  of  the  time.  Mystical  or 
strained  interpretations  prevent  the  mis- 
chief which  would  arise  from  a  literal 
acceptance  of  the  dogma  or  tradition  as 
it  stands,  and  postpone  the  ultimately  in- 
evitable collision  between  reason  and  the 
creeds  :  but  nothing  can  arrest  the  law 
which  condemns  bodies  which  have  once 
been  alive  from  corrupting  when  they  are 
dead,  or  from  spreading  round  them  per- 
nicious and  poisonous  vapours,  so  long  as 
misplaced  reverence  persists  in  blinding 
itself  to  their  true  condition.  A  decay- 
ing religion  is  accompanied  always  by 
developments  of  superstition,  absurd  or 
cruel  ;  because  wise  men  cease  to  con- 
cern themselves  with  it,  and  make  over 
the  whole  subject  to  cowards  and  fools, 
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knaves  and  enthusiasts.  Such  a  process 
had  actively  commenced  in  Greece  in  the 
intellectual  ferment  which  followed  the 
Persian  war.  It  continued  uninterrupt- 
edly till  the  completion  of  the  Roman 
conquest,  when  paganism  had  become  a 
medley  of  licentious  rites  and  ghastly 
incredulities.  Mankind  could  then  bear 
with  it  no  more,  and  Christianity  arose 
over  its  grave.  The  five  centuries  while 
the  corruption  was  going  forward  wit- 
nessed a  spiritual  condition  so  intolerable 
that  Lucretius  was  driven  to  denounce 
religion  as  the  blackest  curse  which  had 
ever  afflicted  humanity.  Three  hundred 
years  before  Lucretius  composed  those 
memorable  lines,  the  incipient  poison  had 
evoked  a  dramatic  protest  from  the  latest 
of  the  great  tragedians  of  Athens. 

The  Bacchic  orgies  were  the  grossest 
of  the  new  ceremonies  which  were  bred 
out  of  the  corpse  of  the  once  pure  faith  of 
Greece.  Dionysus  is  rarely  mentioned 
by  Homer.  The  worship  of  Dionysus 
was  introduced  into  Europe  from  the 
East,  and  was  at  once  ingrafted  upon  a 
Greek  stem.  Dionysus  himself  was  rep- 
resented as  of  Phcenico-Grecian  parent- 
age. His  mother  was  Semele,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Cadmus.  She  had  the  fate,  like  so 
many  other  ladies,  of  attracting  the  at- 
tention of  the  father  of  the  gods,  and  of 
becoming  with  child  by  him.  He  had 
come  to  her  disguised.  She  had  never 
seen  the  brightness  of  his  real  presence, 
and  persisted  in  a  desire  to  behold  it. 
Her  rashness  destroyed  her.  She  per- 
ished, and  her  divine  infant,  being  not 
yet  sufficiently  matured  for  complete  birth, 
was  concealed  in  his  father's  thigh  during 
the  remainder  of  the  period  for  which  he 
ought  to  have  been  in  his  mother's  womb. 
On  this  wild  and  extravagant  story  were 
grafted  the  licentious  rites  which  towards 
the  close  of  the  first  period  of  Greece 
were  intruding  themselves  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  gods.  A  legend  more  or  less 
was  of  small  consequence,  and  might 
have  passed  without  remonstrance.  It 
was  less  easy  to  sit  quiet  when  drunken- 
ness and  lust  were  being  sanctified  under 
the  name  of  mysteries. 

The  play  of  the  "  Bacchae  "  opens  with 
a  monologue  from  Dionysus  himself,  who 
has  appeared  at  Thebes,  his  mother's 
city,  and  demanded  to  be  adored  as  a  god. 
The  Thebans  have  hesitated  to  recognize 
his  divinity.  He  has  therefore  turned 
the  women's  heads,  filled  them  with  the 
foulest  passions,  and  sent  them  out  into 
the  forest  with  the  queen  at  their  head 
transformed  into  worse  than  beasts.    The 


throne  of  Thebes  is  occupied  by  Pen- 
theus,  the  impersonation  of  practical  good 
sense.  Pentheus,  hearing  that  a  strange 
youth  has  appeared,  driving  women  mad 
and  calling  himself  a  god,  regards  him 
either  as  some  mischievous  impostor  or 
Asiatic  conjuror  —  at  any  rate,  as  an  im- 
moral scoundrel  whom  it  is  his  business 
as  chief  magistrate  to  arrest  and  punish. 
A  being  who  shows  his  power  in  such 
a  fashion  could  not  be  God,  nor  anything 
like  God.  If  he  was,  as  he  pretended, 
the  son  of  Semele,  the  probability  was 
that  Semele  had  been  no  better  than  she 
should  be,  and  had  been  deservedly  burnt 
up  for  laying  her  bastard  at  Zeus's  feet. 
He  commands  Dionysus  to  leave  the 
state  immediately  under  penalty  of  the 
gaol  and  the  whip.  The  aged  Cadmus  is 
still  living,  and  the  prophet  Teiresias  also, 
who  has  supreme  spiritual  authority  over 
the  Theban  people.  These  two  in  most 
approved  fashion  caution  Pentheus 
against  a  hasty  resolution.  The  youth 
might  possibly  be  an  impostor,  but  it  was 
no  bad  thing  to  have  it  believed  that  a 
Theban  princess  had  borne  a  son  to  Zeus. 
If  he  was  not  a  god  it  might  be  as  well  to 
call  him  so,  and  venture  upon  a  pious 
fraud.* 

An  Athenian  audience  could  not  have 
missed  the  irony  of  such  characteristic 
advice.  But  Pentheus  is  too  upright  to 
listen.  He  talks  like  an  intelligent  home 
secretary  who  is  determined  to  repress 
rogues  and  protect  public  morals.  Di- 
onysus is  arrested  and  sent  to  prison,  but 
of  course  only  to  triumph.  He  is  repre- 
sented like  a  questionable  genius  out  of 
the  "Arabian  Nights,"  a  glorious  being 
of  irresistible  power  without  moral  at- 
tributes of  any  kind.  The  rational  Pen- 
theus is  mocked,  played  upon,  made 
ridiculous,  led  through  the  streets  with 
the  thyrsus  above  his  head  to  be  the 
scorn  of  the  citizens,  and  the  comedy 
concludes  in  horror.  He  is  persuaded  to 
go  out  into  the  forest.  His  mother  and 
her  attendant  Maenads  mistake  him  for  a 
wild  beast,  fly  upon  him  and  rend  him 
limb  from  limb  ;  and  the  wretched  wom- 
an brings  his  head  in  her  lap  to  the  pal- 
ace to  recover  from  her  drunken  frenzy 
and  find  that  she  has  destroyed  her  son. 

The  mysteries  of  the  Cyprian  Venus 
corresponded  to  those  of  Dionysus,  and 
the  "  Bacchai "  has  its  parallel  in  the 
"Hippolytus."      The    "  Bacchce  "   opens 
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with  a  speech  from  Dionysus  ;  the  pro- 
logue of  the  "  Hippolytus  "  is  spoken  by 
Kupris.  She  too  informs  us  that  she  is 
a  goddess,  and  that  being  a  goddess  she 
chooses  to  be  honoured.* 

Theseus's  son,  Hippolytus,  she  tells 
us,  has  been  wanting  in  respect  for  her, 
and  she  means  to  be  revenged.  Hippoly- 
tus, a  brilliant  beautiful  youth,  is  pure  in 
spirit  as  in  body.  No  sensual  emotion 
has  ever  clouded  for  a  moment  the  un- 
sullied mirror  of  his  imagination.  Arte- 
mis is  the  goddess  whom  he  adores,  and 
the  virgin  Artemis  is  of  all  her  sister  di- 
vinities the  most  odious  to  the  divinity 
of  lust.  Kupris  addresses  herself  to  her 
work  in  characteristic  fashion.  She  in- 
spires Phoedra,  Hippolytus's  stepmother, 
with  an  incestuous  passion  for  her  son. 
Phaedra,  who  had  been  a  true  wife  to 
Theseus  till  the  fiend  took  possession  of 
her,  struggles  against  temptation,  abhors 
herself,  prefers  death  to  dishonour,  and 
attempts  self-destruction.  A  wicked  old 
nurse  persuades  her  that  a  sin  is  nothing 
so  long  as  it  is  undiscovered,  and  is  al- 
lowed to  go  in  search  of  Hippolytus  and 
bring  him  to  her  mistress's  relief.  Hip- 
polytus, in  dismayed  surprise,  bursts  into 
expressions  of  indignation,  which  Phoe- 
dra overhears  ;  she  hangs  herself  in  rage 
and  despair,  and  leaves  a  letter  informing 
Theseus  that  Hippolytus  had  attempted 
her  honour. 

Posidon,  lord  of  the  sea,  had  for  some 
previous  service  bestowed  on  Theseus 
the  privilege  of  three  curses.  He,  the 
god  Posidon,  who  might  be  supposed  to 
know  whether  the  persons  whom  The- 
seus might  name  deserved  a  malediction, 
yet  had  undertaken  without  reserve  to 
execute  Theseus's  pleasure,  indifferent 
to  desert  or  indesert.  Theseus,  in  blind 
rage,  refusing  to  listen  to  the  protesta- 
tions of  Hippolytus,  discharges  one  of  the 
three  bolts  upon  his  son.  Posidon,  true 
to  his  engagement,  comes  up  upon  the 
strand  in  front  of  Hippolytus's  chariot  in 
the  form  of  a  hideous  monster.  The 
horses  terrified  plunge  among  the  rocks. 
Hippolytus  is  thrown  out  and  mortally 
hurt,  and  Theseus  congratulates  himself 
on  the  prompt  execution  of  the  divine 
revenge. 

Too  late  for  any  useful  purpose,  Arte- 
mis now  appears  and  explains  the  story 
to  him.  Hippolytus  whom  he  had  de- 
stroyed was  innocent.  Phoedra,  though 
in  part  guilty,  had  struggled  to  the  best 

*  hfeoTL  yap  Sfi  kol  ev  deuv  yevei,  To6h 
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of  her  ability  to  be  an  honest  womai 
but  had  been  driven  mad.  The  mischie 
had  been  caused  entirely  by  the  machina- 
tions of  Kupris.  She  would  herself  have 
interfered,  but  Zeus,  for  reasons  of  his 
own,  chose  to  let  Kupris  have  her  way. 
Hippolytus  is  brought  dying  on  the  stage 
to  expire  in  his  father's  arms  ;  while  Ar- 
temis flies  away  with  a  half-apology  that 
being  a  goddess  she  may  not  with  pro- 
priety be  present  at  a  death-scene. 

Here,  as  in  the  "  Bacchae,"  human  vir- 
tue is  overborne,  human  tenderness  is 
rent  in  pieces,  human  life  is  turned  to 
horror  and  mockery  by  the  interference 
of  the  gods  with  it.  Kupris,  a  malignant 
devil  that  chose  to  be  complimented  and 
resented  indifference  to  her  allurements, 
extends  her  revenge  to  those  who  had 
never  offended  her,  to  make  it  taste  the 
sweeter.  Zeus,  the  father  of  the  gods, 
looks  on  approving  or  consenting.  Arte- 
mis is  forbidden  to  assist  her  own  inno- 
cent votary  ;  while  Posidon,  one  of  the 
three  supreme  deities  of  the  pantheon, 
has  bound  himself  to  do  the  bidding  of  a 
blind  mortal,  and  promptly  fulfils  his 
word,  though  aware  that  the  curse  will 
recoil  on  the  person  whose  wishes  he  is 
gratifying. 

Imagination  can  scarcely  conceive  a 
group  of  divine  beings  less  deserving 
human  reverence  than  the  omnipotent 
demons  who  are  thus  described.  The 
sentiment  expressed  with  sad  conviction 
by  Herodotus,  that  the  character  most 
traceable  in  the  gods  was  jealousy  of  hu- 
man happiness,  seemed  to  haunt  Euripi- 
des as  a  dreadful  certainty ;  or  else  he 
was  aiming  in  these  varied  illustrations 
to  hold  them  up  to  the  incredulous  de- 
testation of  his  countrymen. 

The  same  line  of  thought  appears  un- 
der a  different  aspect  in  the  "  Hercules 
Furens."  Hercules,  compelled  by  fate, 
though  son  of  Zeus,  to  obey  the  orders 
of  Eurystheus,  descends  as  the  last  of 
his  twelve  labours  to  Hades  to  bring  up 
the  dog  Cerberus.  He  leaves  his  wife, 
Megara,  with  his  children  in  the  care  of 
Creon,  king  of  Thebes,  Megara's  father. 
Hercules  is  long  absent.  The  Theban 
citizens  rise  in  revolt  for  liberty,  self- 
government,  the  rights  of  man,  or  some 
similar  chimera.  Creon  is  killed.  The 
power  is  seized  by  Lycus,  a  vulgar  dema- 
gogue who  despises  Hercules  as  an  over- 
rated coward,  supposes  that  he  will  never 
return,  and  threatens  his  family  with  de- 
struction. The  chorus,  which,  with  ^s- 
chylus  and  Sophocles,  uniformly  takes 
the   pious   side   of   things,   is   here   less 
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careful   of    its    language,   and    observes 
that  Zeus  must  be  a  most   negligent  god 
to  beget  children  and  leave  them  to  such 
strange  disasters  as   he  has  permitted  to 
befall    Hercules.     Lycus   persists    in   his 
evil  purpose.     Megara  and  her  children 
are  brought  out  robed   in  black,  and  are 
about  to  be  slaughtered  ;  when  Hercules 
comes  back  at  the  critical  moment,  de- 
stroys  Lycus,  and  delivers  them.     Here 
an    old-fashioned,    commonplace    drama 
would    naturally  end.     The  crime  is  de- 
signed.    The  victims  are  in  the  power  of 
the    villain.     The    knife  is  lifted,  and  is 
about  to  fall  when   the  saviour  appears  ; 
the  tyrant  is  struck  down,  and.  the  inno- 
cents   are    saved.      Very   different   from 
this  is   the   issue  of  the  "  Hercules  Fu- 
rens."     The  rescue  of  the  wife  and  chil- 
dren by  the  father  is  exquisitely  tender; 
the    chorus    becomingly    moralizes    and 
concludes    that  the  gods  are  less  unjust 
than  they  sometimes  seem  ;  but  the  light 
is  only  introduced  to  enhance  the  gloom 
■  which    is    to  follow.     Hercules  and   Me- 
gara and  the  little  ones  retire  into  their 
house.     The  stage  is  left  clear  and  Ino 
descends    trom    the    sky  with    Lutta  or 
"  Madness  "  at  her  side.     Her  mistress 
Juno,  as  Ino  intimates,  regards  Hercules 
with  implacable  hatred,  because  he  was 
the  offspring  of  one  of  the  many  amours 
of  her  husband.     Fate  had  protected  him 
till    his    last    labour    had    been    accom- 
plished ;  but  his  work  Was  finished.     He 
had  fulfilled  his  course  ;  he  had  done  the 
task    which    had    been    allotted    to    him. 
Her  hand  was   now  free.     Zeus  had  de- 
livered Hercules  to  her  revenge,  and  he 
was  to  learn  the  consequence  of  having 
the   queen  of  the  gods  for  a  foe.     She 
Ino  had  been  sent  down  with  her  horri- 
ble companion,  and   Hercules  was  to  be 
made  the  victim  of  the  genius  of  frenzy. 
Lutta,    the    impersonation    of   the    most 
frightful  spirit  which  distracts  humanity, 
is   herself  moved  with  pity  at   the  doom 
which   she   is   ordered  to  execute.     She 
remonstrates    that    Hercules    has    com- 
mitted no   crime  ;    he   has   been   distin- 
guished always  by  piety  towards  the  gods, 
and  has  been  the  best  of  benefactors  to 
man.     Lutta   pleads    in    vain.      Hercules 
has  gone  to   the  altar  to  offer  a  thanks- 
giving sacrifice   for  the    preservation    of 
his    family.      The    madness    seizes    him. 
His  eyeballs  roll  ;  his  mouth  foams  ;  he 
believes   that   in   his  own  little  ones  he 
sees  before  him  the  children  of  his  foe 
Eurystheus ;    he   snatches    his    bow  and 
destroys  them  ;  he  kills  his  children  ;  he 
kills  his  wife.     The  arrow  is  on  the  string 


which  is  to  kill  the  old  Amphitryon,  his 
mother's  husband,  when  Pallas  flings  him 
into  a  swoon,  from  which  he  awakes  re- 
stored to  his  senses  to  learn  what  he  has 
done.  He  lies  down  in  the  dust,  his 
mantle  gathered  over  his  head,  in  speech- 
less agony.  There  Theseus  finds  him 
among  the  bleeding  bodies,  and  the  play 
ends  in  the  unavailing  efforts  at  consola- 
tion under  a  burden  of  misery  from  which 
no  relief  is  thenceforth  possible  forever. 

Aristotle  declares  the  object  of  tragedy 
to  be  61  e?i£ovc  koI  <j>6(3ov  eKTCou^aai  rcJv  tolovtuv 
T:adT}{zaTo)v  Kudapotv.  The  words  are  usually 
taken  to  point  to  the  sanitary  influence  of 
dramatic  composition.  The  poet  works 
upon  the  passions  of  "pity"  and  "ter- 
ror "  to  produce  a  moral  purification 
of  those  and  their  kindred  emotions. 
Goethe  refuses  to  believe  that  Aristotle 
contemplated  a  purpose  in  tragedy  so  re- 
mote from  the  province  of  art.  He  un- 
destands  him  to"  mean  that  after  the  audi- 
ence has  been  carried  through  scenes 
which  strain  passion  and  sentiment  to 
the  uttermost,  the  storm  abates,  the  agi- 
tated water  sinks  to  rest,  and  the  mind 
is  soothed  with  moderating  reflections 
which  restore  it  to  calm  and  self-posses- 
sion. 

Either  purpose  is  so  little  attained  in 
these  plays  of  Euripides  that  we  must 
look  further  for  his  real  aim.  The  one 
reflection  left  behind  is  a  horrid  con- 
sciousness that  human  life  is  the  play- 
thing of  a  set  of  hateful  beings  in  com- 
parison with  whom  the  worst  imaginable 
mortal  is  an  angel  of  grace  and  benig- 
nity. 

We  turn  next  to  the  "  lo,"  which,  if 
not  perfect  as  a  work  of  art,  contains  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  passages  which  are 
to  be  found  in  all  the  Greek  poetry  which 
survives.  Here  at  last  we  find  gods  with 
some  touch  of  conscience  in  them.  They 
are  still  wanton  and  careless.  They  cause 
prolonged  misery,  and  might  have  caused 
terrible  crimes  if  accident  had  not  inter- 
posed. Reflections  upon  their  charac- 
ters are  scattered  about  the  play,  too 
keenly  expressed  to  be  less  than  the  dis- 
tinct conviction  of  Euripides'  own  mind, 
but  the  catastrophe  restores  them  to 
some  possibility  of  respect.  When  the 
curtain  is  lifted,  they  are  discovered  not 
to  have  been  absolutely  heedless  of  the 
consequence  of  their  recklessness,  and 
the  KuOapmc  of  which  Goethe  speaks  is  in 
this  instance  tolerably  attained. 

Creusa,  daughter  of  Erectheus,  and 
heiress  of  the  Athenian  throne,  has  been 
violated  by  Apollo.    She  produces  aa  in- 
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fant  boy,  which  she  lays  secertly  in  the 
cave  to  which  Apollo  had  carried  her,  in 
the  hope  that  his  divine  father  will  not 
neglect  him.  She  returns  to  look  for 
him,  and  he  is  gone.  Years  pass,  and 
she  can  hear  no  tidings  of  him,  and  she 
concludes  at  last  that  the  babe  must  have 
been  devoured  by  vultures  or  beasts  of 
prey.  In  time  she  marries  Xuthus,  who 
in  her  right  succeeds  her  father  on  the 
throne.  She  has  no  second  child,  though 
she  and  her  husband  are  passionately 
anxious  for  an  heir.  At  length  they  go 
together  to  Apollo's  temple  at  Delphi  to 
consult  the  oracle,  the  lady  with  many 
curious  thoughts,  to  which  her  husband, 
who  is  ignorant  of  her  previous  misfor- 
tune, is  not  admitted. 

Apollo  meanwhile,  though  he  had  not 
relieved  the  anxieties  of  his  mistress,  had 
not  been  as  careless  as  she  supposed. 
Hermes,  at  Apollo's  desire,  had  carried 
the  boy  from  the  cave  to  Delphi,  and  had 
laid  him  at  the  door  of  the  shrine,  where 
he  had  been  brought  up  by  the  priestess 
as  a  foundling  cast  on  the  charity  of  the 
god.  Here,  little  guessing  whom  they 
are  encountering,  Creusa  and  Xuthus 
find  him  a  beautiful  youth,  just  passing 
into  manhood,  under  the  name  of  Ion. 
Xuthus  enters  the  temple  to  learn  his 
fate.  Creusa  remains  under  the  portico, 
falls  into  a  talk  with  Ion,  and  at  last,  she 
scarce  knows  why,  tells  him  her  own 
story,  as  of  some  third  person,  one  of  her 
friends. 

It  is  Ion's  first  introduction  into  the 
tangled  skein  of  life,  and  he  forms  not 
unnatural  reflections  on  what  Creusa  has 
related  to  him.  "  How  can  the  gods 
give  laws  to  man,"  he  asks,  "when  they 
themselves  do  not  observe  the  laws  ? 
Will  ye,  oh  Phoebus,  oh  Zeus,  oh  Posi- 
don,  punish  men  for  seducing  women, 
when  ye  give  the  rein  thus  freely  to  your 
own  licentiousness  ?  How  can  men  be 
evil  when  they  tread  in  the  steps  of  the 
gods  ?  The  guilt  is  in  the  gods,"  who 
mark  the  track  which  men  tread  after 
them  themselves.^ 

While  Ion  is  thus  learning  his  first 
lesson  in  scepticism,  the  oracle  has  in- 
formed Xuthus  that  no  further  children 
will  be  born  to  him,  but  that  he  has  a 
child  already,  though  he  knows  it  not, 
and  that  the  first  youth  that  he  sees  after 
he  leaves  the  temple  will  be  his  own. 
Xuthus  goes  out,  and  at  once  falls  in 
with  Ion.  He  remembers  an  early  indis- 
cretion which  makes  the  story  possible. 
He  embraces  his  supposed  offspring  ; 
Ion  accepts  the  parent  who  is  thus  pre- 
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ternaturally  awarded  to  him,  and  they  d(( 
part  together  to  celebrate  the  occasion 
a  bmquet. 

This  is  well  for  Xuthus.     For  Creusji* 
jit  is  not  so  well:  she  learns   that  Apollo 
I  has  given  her  husband  all  that  he  desired, 
[While  herself,  though  the    cause   of   her 
j  misery,  he  has  left  to  barrenness. 
!      The  chorus  suggests  that  Xuthus  owes 
i  the  Athenian  throne  to  her.     He  will  now 
neglect   her.     He  will   scheme  that  this 
new-found    son    shall   be    his    successor. 
It  is   too  likely,  indeed,  that,  jealous  of 
her  influence   in   Athens,  he  will  secretly 
destroy  her.    Ignorant,  like  all  the  world, 
of  her  own  misadventure,  the  chorus  ad- 
vises her  to  anticipate  her  husband  and 
make  away  with  him  and  his  brat,  before 
they  make  away  with  her.     Her  passion 
then  bursts  out : 

Shall  I  be  silent  still,  or  tell  my  shame  ? 
What  now  withholds  me  ?      Not  for  me  to 

blame 
My  husband's  fault,  when  my  own  thoughts 

conceal 
An  equal  sin  I  shuddered  to  reveal, 
The  guilty  secret  of  my  honour's  stain, 
My  own  lost  babe  so  long  bewailed  in  vain. 

Must  I  lose  all  ?     Ah,  must  I  now  see  perish 
The  one  last  hope  I  ceased  not  still  to  cherish, 
And  yet  be   patient  ?     Nay,  by  yon   star-set 

sphere. 
By  the  pure  margin  of  Tritonis'  mere, 
By  Pallas'   self,   the  world  my  wrongs  shall 

know 
I  will  no  more  endure  this  hidden  load  of  woe. 

Oh  thou  who  doth  from  lifeless  things  distil 
Sweet  music,  thou  who  dost  the  forest  fill 
With  the  clear  bugle  note,  and  from  the  string 
The  breathing  soul  of  melody  dost  bring ; 
Latona's  son,  thee,  thee  I  will  arraign  ; 
Thee,  thee  I  charge  as  cause  of  all  my  pain. 

I  in  my  maiden  innocence  was  straying, 

Among  the  bright  spring  meadows  idly  play- 
ing* 

Gathering  in  my  lap  the  saffron  crocus  flowers ; 

Thou  earnest  glittering  with  thy  golden  hair  ; 

Thou  caughtst  me  by  the  wrist,  and  held  me 
there. 

And  then  thou  led'st  me  to  thy  cavern  bower. 

"  Mother,"  I  shrieked.     Ah,  far  away  was  she, 

And  I  was  left  to  destiny  and  thee. 

The  months  went  by ;  at  length  I  bore  a  boy, 
Thy  child  and  mine,  and  with  an  awful  joy 
I  laid  him  in  the  cave  on  thy  own  bed, 
Where  I  had  lain  beside  thee.     Sure,  I  said 
That  thou  wast  near,  that  thou  wouldst  hear 

him  cry. 
And  save  and  shield  his  helpless  infancy. 

Too  fond  illusion . —  not  for  those  high  spirits 
To  heed  the  woes  which  child  of  earth  in- 
herits : 
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His  baby  limbs  became  tlie  wild  beasts'  food, 
The  eaglet's  claws  were  reddened  in  his  blood  ; 
While  through  the  azure  air  his  shining  sire 
Was  sounding  pzeans  on  his  golden  lyre. 

The  chorus  is  properly  compassionate, 
and  delivers  the  moral  reflection  that  the 
mixed  offspring  of  men  and  gods  rarely 
makes  a  good  "end  —  but  they  persist  in 
their  advice  to  Creusa  to  take  care  of 
herself.  She  resolves  in  consequence  to 
give  Ion  a  dose  of  poison,  and  very  nar- 
rowly misses  doing  it.  She  is  discov- 
ered, and  Ion  as  nearly  escapes  having 
his  mother  executed  for  the  crime  she 
had  failed  to  accomplish.  The  digmis 
vindice  nodus  had  arrived.  Only  Apollo 
could  now  set  matters  straight.  He  still 
hesitates  10  appear  in  person,  being 
afraid  of  the  reproaches  which  Creusa 
would  probably  heap  upon  him. 

ivq  Tuv  Tzdpotde  fie/irpL^  eg  fzioov  fiol^. 

Athene,  however,  descends  in  his 
place.  She  explains  to  Ion  and  Creusa 
the  mystery  of  their  respective  identities. 
She  suggests  that  to  spare  Xuthus  disap- 
pointment, they  had  better  keep  their  se- 
cret to  themselves,  and  she  winds  up  the 
play  with  the  pious  observation  that 
though  the  gods  might  seem  for  a  time 
to  act  ambiguously,  they  contrived  gen- 
erally to  bring  matters  to  a  wholesome 
issue  in  the  end. 

With  these  words  this  singular  drama 
concludes.  It  is  not  a  tragedy,  for  it 
closes  with  general  satisfaction.  It  is 
not  a  comedy,  for  the  passions  worked 
upon  are  throughout  too  serious  for 
laughter.  It  is  an  exhibition  of  the 
cherished  objects  of  Athenian  devotion, 
not  in  a  h'ght  so  wholly  detestable  as 
that  in  which  they  appear  elsewhere,  but 
as  contrasted  to  the  utmost  disadvantage 
with  the  mortals  whom  they  injured. 

So  it  is  throughout.  Even  in  plays 
not  especially  directed  against  the  pop- 
ular creed,  expressions  are  let  fall  as  if 
by  accident,  which  show  how  fast  Eurip- 
ides was  travelling  in  the  direction  of 
secular  intelligence.  Helen,-  in  the  *'  Hec- 
uba," says  Kupris  or  Aphrodite  had 
compelled  her  to  elope  with  Paris.  Hec- 
uba answers  scornfully,  "  A  pretty  jest! 
My  son  was  fair  to  look  on.  The  Ku- 
pris that  compelled  you  was  your  own 
appetite.  Aphrodite  is  mortals'  folly, 
and  so  is  filly  named  from  Aphrosune  " 
(intemperance). 

Again,  in  the  "  Helena  :  "  — 
Disgr.-iceful  is  it  to  understand  divinity  and 

dogmatic  truth, 
And  yet  be  ignorant  of  justice. 


alaxpov  fxev  os  dela  ttuvt'  h^etdsvat 
tut'  ovra  Kol  fifj-  tu  de  dUata  fLrj  eldivai. 

Or  again  this  passage,  also  from  the 
*'  Helena,"  on  divination.  In  the  ''  Hel- 
ena" the  Egyptian  legend  is  pre- 
ferred to  the  Homeric.  The  true  Helen 
is  supposed  to  have  been  snatched  away 
from  Sparta,  and  carried  to  Memphis  to 
save  her  from  Paris  ;  while  the  Helen 
that  fled  with  him  to  Troy  was  a  phan- 
tom. Upon  this  Euripides  speculates 
why  none  of  the  soothsayers  in  either 
Greece  ,or  Troy  warned  them  to  spare 
their  trouble.  Divination  was  an  art 
still  profoundly  respected  at  Athens,  yet 
Euripides  says  :  — 

Vain  is  the  seer's  art  and  full  of  lies, 
No  insight  e'er  was  gained  by  sacrifice, 
Foolish  and  fond  the  dream  that  things  con- 
cealed 
Can  be  in  flight  or  note  of  birds  revealed. 
Had  Calchas  told  the  army  'twas  betrayed, 
Its  chiefs  were  fighting,  dying  for  a  shade, 
Their   bones  would  not  be  bleaching  on  the 

sand, 
And  Ilium's  towers  would  still  unruined  stand. 

Will  ye  pretend  the  gods  forbade  him  speak  ? 
Why  then  with  divination  do  ye  seek 
For  -unpermitted  knowledge  .''     Leave  the  fool 
By  seers'  arts  his  erring  steps  to  rule  ; 
Burnt  offerings  never  filled  the  idler's  stpre  ; 
Knowledge  and  insight  are  the  best  diviners 
—  ask  no  more. 

There  remains  another  feature  in  the 
Greek  creed,  a  form  of  superstition  not 
apparently  growing  faint,  but  increasing 
in  distinctness  of  recognition  and  gath- 
ering increasing  hold  on  the  imagination  ; 
whicli  possessed  for  Eurij^ides  a  terrible 
interest,  and  seemed  to  fascinate  him 
with  its  horror.  It  was  a  superstition 
marvellous  in  itself,  and  more  marvellous 
for  the  influence  which  it  was  destined 
to  exert  on  the  religious  history  of  man- 
kind. On  the  one  hand,  it  is  a  manifest- 
ation of  Satan  under  the  most  hideous  of 
aspects  ;  on  the  other,  it  is  an  expres- 
sion and  symbol  of  the  most  profound  of 
spiritual  truths. 

Throughout  human  life,  from  the  first 
relation  of  parent  and  child  to  the  organ- 
ization of  a  nation  or  a  church,  in  the 
daily  intercourse  of  common  life,  in  our 
loves  and  in  our  friendships,  in  our  toils 
and  in  our  amusements,  in  trades  and  in 
handicrafts,  in  sickness  and  in  health,  in 
pleasure  and  in  pain,  in  war  and  in  peace, 
at  every  point  where  one  human  soul 
comes  in  contact  with  another,  there  is 
to  be  found  everywhere,  as  tiie  condition 
of  right  conduct,  the  obligation  to  sacri- 
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fice  self.  Every  act  of  man  which  can 
be  called  good  is  an  act  of  sacrifice,  an 
act  which  the  doer  of  it  would  have  left 
undone  had  he  not  preferred  some  other 
person's  good  to  his  own,  or  the  excel- 
lence of  the  work  on  which  he  was  en- 
gaged to  his  personal  pleasure  or  conven- 
ience. In  common  things  the  law  of 
sacrifice  takes  the  form  of  positive  duty. 
A  soldier  is  bound  to  stand  by  his  col- 
ours. Every  one  of  us  is  bound  to  speak 
the  truth  whatever  the  cost.  But  beyond 
the  limits  of  positive  enactment,  the  same 
road,  and  the  same  road  only,  leads  up  to 
the  higher  zones  of  character.  The  good 
servant  prefers  his  employer  to  himself. 
The  good  employer  considers  the  welfare 
of  his  servant  more  than  his  own  profit. 
The  artisan  or  the  labourer,  who  has  the 
sense  in  him  of  preferring  right  to  wrong, 
will  not  be  content  with  the  perfunctory 
execution  of  the  task  allotted  to  him,  but 
will  do  it  as  excellently  as  he  can.  From 
the  sweeping  of  a  floor  to  the  governing 
of  a  country,  from  the  baking  of  a  loaf  to 
the  watching  by  the  sick-bed  of  a  friend, 
there  is  the  same  rule  everywhere.  It 
attends  the  man  of  business  in  the 
crowded  world  ;  it  follows  the  artist  and 
the  poet  into  his  solitary  studio.  Let  the 
thought  of  self  intrude,  let  the  painter 
but  pause  to  consider  how  much  reward 
his  work  will  bring  to  him,  let  him  but 
warm  himself  with  the  prospects  of  the 
fame  and  the  praise  which  is  to  come  to 
him,  and  the  cunning  will  forsake  his 
hand,  and  the  power  of  his  genius  will  be 
gone  from  him.  The  upward  sweep  of 
excellence  is  proportioned,  with  strictest 
accuracy,  to  oblivion  of  the  self  which  is 
ascending. 

From  the  time  when  men  began  first  to 
reflect,  this  peculiar  feature  of  their  na- 
ture was  observed.  The  law  of  animal 
life  appears  to  be  merely  self-preserva- 
tion ;  the  law  of  man's  life  is  self-annihi- 
lation ;  and  only  at  times  when  men  have 
allowed  themselves  to  doubt  whether  they 
are  really  more  than  developed  animals 
has  self-interest  ever  been  put  forward  as 
a  guiding  principle.  Honesty  may  be 
the  best  policy,  said  Coleridge,  but  no 
honest  man  will  act  on  that  hypothesis. 
Sacrifice  is  the  first  element  of  religion, 
and  resolves  itself  in  theological  language 
into  the  love  of  God. 

Only  those,  however,  who  are  them- 
selves noble-minded  can  consciously  ap- 
prehend a  noble  emotion.  Truths  are 
perceived  and  acknowledged,  perhaps  for 
a  time  are  appropriately  acted  on.  They 
pass  on  into  common   hands  ;  like  gold 


before  it  can  be  made  available  for  a  cur- 
rency, they  become  alloyed  with  baser 
metal.  The  most  beautiful  feature  in 
humanity,  the  distinct  recognition  of 
which  was  the  greatest  step  ever  taken 
in  the  course  of  true  progress,  became, 
when  made  over  to  priests  and  theolo- 
gians, the  most  hideous  and  most  ac- 
cursed of  caricatures. 

By  the  side  of  the  law  of  sacrifice  it 
was  observed  also  from  obvious  experi- 
ence that  the  fortunes  of  man  were  com- 
passed with  uncertainties  over  which  he 
had  no  control.  The  owner  of  enormous 
wealth  was  brought  to  the  dunghill,  the 
prince  to  a  dungeon.  The  best  and  the 
worst  were  alike  the  prey  of  accidents. 
Those  who  had  risen  highest  in  earthly 
distinction  were  those  who  seemed 
specially  marked  for  the  buffets  of  des- 
tiny. Those  who  could  have  endured 
with  equanimity  the  loss  of  riches  and 
power,  could  be  reached  through  loss  of 
honour,  through  the  sufferings  of  family 
and  friends,  through  the  misgivings  of 
their  own  hearts  on  the  real  nature  of  the 
spiritual  powers  by  which  the  earth  and 
universe  are  governed. 

The  arbitrary  caprice  displayed  in 
these  visitations  of  calamity  naturally 
perplexed  even  the  wisest.  Conscious 
that  they  were  in  the  hands  of  forces 
which  it  was  impossible  to  resist,  of 
beings  whose  wrath  the  most  perfect  vir- 
tue failed  to  avert,  men  inferred  that  the 
benevolence  of  the  gods  was  crossed  by 
a  sportive  malignity.  They  saw  that  all 
that  was  most  excellent  in  human  society 
was  bought  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  few 
good  to  the  many  worthless.  The  self- 
devotion  of  those  who  were  willing  to 
forget  themselves  was  exacted  as  the 
purchase-money  of  the  welfare  of  the  rest. 
The  conclusion  was  that  the  gods  envied 
mankind  too  complete  enjoyment.  They 
demanded  of  them  from  time  to  time  the 
most  precious  thing  which  they  pos- 
sessed, and  the  most  precious  possession 
of  any  family  or  nation  was  the  purest 
and  most  innocent  member  of  it. 

It  was  among  the  Semitic  nations  that 
the  propitiatory  immolation  of  a  humm 
being  first  became  an  institution.  Ho- 
mer knew  nothing  of  it.  The  Trojan 
youths  who  were  slaughtered  at  the  pyre  of 
Patroclus  were  the  victims  merely  of  the 
wrath  of  Achilles,  and  the  massacre  of 
them  was  the  savage  accompaniment  of 
the  funeral  rites  of  his  dead  friend.  By 
the  Semitic  nations  of  Palestine,  the  eld- 
est born  of  man  and  beast  was  supposed 
to  belong   to   the   gods,  and  at  any   mo- 
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ment  might  be  claimed  by  tiiem.  The 
intended  sacrifice  of  Isaac  is  an  evident 
allusion  to  the  customs  from  which  the 
son  of  Abraham  was  miraculously  re- 
deemed. The  deaths  of  the  first-born  in 
every  house  in  Egypt  on  the  night  of  the 
Passover,  the  story  of  Jephthah,  the  brief 
but  expressive  mention  of  the  king  of 
Moab,  who,  in  distress,  impaled  his  son 
on  the  wall  of  his  city,  the  near  escape  of 
Jonathan,  whom  the  lot  had  detected,  as 
marked  by  the  curse  of  his  father,  the 
Phoenician  legend  of  the  exposure  of 
Andromeda  to  the  sea-monster,  point  all 
in  the  same  direction.  The  Carthagin- 
ians, a  colony  from  Tyre,  at  the  crisis  of 
their  struggle  with  Rome,  devoted  to  the 
anger  of  the  gods  four  hundred  of  the 
sons  of  their  principal  nobles. 

At  some  time  in  the  interval  between 
Homer  and  the  Persian  wars,  this  singu- 
lar superstition  was  carried  into  Greece, 
and  was  at  once  incorporated  in  the  re- 
ceived mythology.  The  great  national 
story  of  the  Trojan  war  was  probably  the 
first  which  it  interpreted ;  and  then 
sprung  up  in  the  midst  of  it  the  as  yet 
unknown  incident  which  has  impressed 
so  p'owerfully  the  imagination  of  man- 
kind, the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia  at  Aulis. 

The  name  Iphigenia  is  probably  Jeph- 
thagenia,  a  Grecized  version  of  "Jeph- 
thah's  daughter,"  and  reveals  the  origin 
of  the  story.  The  "  idea  "  once  accepted 
passed  into  other  heroic  traditions.  Hu- 
man sacrifice,  symbolic  or  actual,  was 
adopted  into  the  religious  ceremonials  of 
Athens.  It  was  a  growing  belief  which 
spread  through  successive  generations, 
and  prepared  the  way  in  the  end  for  the 
reception  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Christian 
atonement.  But  before  the  key  to  the 
mystery  was  revealed,  the  frightful  con- 
ception inspired  the  purest  minds  in 
Greece  with  a  repugnance  proportional 
to  the  fascination  which  it  exercised  on 
the  multitude. 

No  less  than  six  of  the  most  important 
plays  of  Euripides  revolve  on  this  Semitic 
innovation  on  the  creed  of  Homer  ;  the 
two  "  Iphigenias,"  "in  Aulis  "and  "in 
Tauris,"  the  "  Hecul^a,"  the  "  Alcestis," 
the  "  Heraclidae,"  and  the  "  PhcenissiE." 

The  "  Hecuba,"  perhaps,  marks  a  tran- 
sition stage  in  which  the  Semitic  notion 
of  sacrifice  to  the  gods  is  imperfectly 
blended  with  the  earlier  Greek  necro- 
mancy. The  scene  of  the  play  is  the 
Thracian  Chersonese,  where  the  Grecian 
fleet  is  detained  by  foul  winds  after  the 
fall  of  Troy,  as  it  was  detained  before  at 
Aulis.     The   shade  of   Achilles    appears, 


and  intimates  that  the  army  will  not  be 
allowed  to  return  till  some  young  maiden 
is  made  over  to  him.  The  Ulysses  of 
Homer,  when  he  visits  the  realms  of  the 
dead,  slaughters  a  heifer  and  a  ram. 
The  blood  is  collected  in  a  trench,  where 
the  ghosts  present  themselves  to  drink, 
and  in  drinking  obtain  strength  to  speak. 
Achilles  similarly  requires  blood  to 
drink  ;  but  the  stream  which  flows  from 
the  veins  of  an  animal  will  not  satisfy 
his  thirst :  he  demands  the  blood  of  a 
human  being.* 

A  victim  is  found  in  Polyxena,  the  last 
surviving  daughter  of  Priam's  queen  who 
remains  to  her  mother,  after  Cassandra 
had  been  appropriated  by  Agamemnon. 
The  poetic  ingenuity  of  Euripides  is  em- 
ployed in  its  highest  form  to  exhibit  the 
piteousness  of  the  selection,  to  excuse, 
so  far  as  excuse  is  possible,  the  human 
instruments  of  so  dark  a  deed,  and  to 
hold  up  to  indignant  hatred  the  fiends 
who  compel  it  to  be  done.  He  shows  us 
Hecuba,  late  the  honoured  wife  of  the 
imperial  Priam,  on  the  pinnacle  of  earth- 
ly splendour,  now  husbandless,  a  wretch- 
ed slave,  with  the  terror  of  the  sacked 
city  and  "garments  rolled  in  blood" 
fresh  upon  her  soul.  Her  youngest  son, 
Polydorus,  who  had  been  sent  to  Thrace 
for  security,  she  believed  to  be  still  left 
to  her ;  but  Polydorus  had  been  mur- 
dered by  his  guardian,  and  she  must  now 
see  her  innocent  Polyxena  offered  up  to 
the  ferocity  of  a  vampyre. 

Polyxena,  when  she  hears  her  fate, 
thinks  only  of  her  mother's  desolation. 
The  mother  thinks  only  of  her  child,  and 
prays  that  Achilles  will  be  satisfied  with 
her  own  wretched  life  in  exchange.  The 
hard-eyed  warriors  themselves  are  melted 
with  the  pity  of  the  scene.  The  cause  is 
pleaded  before  the  council  ;  Agamemnon, 
remembering  his  own  agonies,  feebly  in- 
terposes. But  Ulysses,  in  whom  Euripi- 
des describes  the  object  of  his  bitterest 
detestation,  an  Athenian  demagogue,  re- 
plies that  good  service  to  the  common- 
wealth must  not  be  left  unrewarded ; 
Achilles  must  not  have  to  complain  of 
the  ingratitude  of  his  comrades,  and 
Achilles  requires  a  daintier  morsel  than 
a  broken-down  old  woman. 

It  is  decided  that  Achilles  must  have 

•  Ncoptolemus  says  at  the  altar  : 

V£Ki)C)v  uyuyovg.     iXOe  (V  wf  7r/f/f  ji^Xav 
Kopr/c  uKpatijtveg  alfia'  u  aot  dupovfuOa 
CTpuToi  re  Kuyo. 
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his  will ;  yet  while  the  chiefs  insist  upon 
the  death  and  witness  it,  all  other  feelings 
are  lost  in  admiration  of  the  bravery  of 
the  Trojan  maiden.  She  refuses  to  be 
bound,  she  bares  her  throat  with  her  own 
hand  and  presents  it  to  the  knife.  She 
arranges  her  modest  dress  that  when  she 
falls  she  shall  fall  decently  : 

KpVTTTOVa^  d  KpVTTTetV  OflfiaT^  upOEVUV  XP^^'^' 

She  dies  amidst  cries  of  applauding  pity, 
and  the  spectators  bound  forward  to  pay 
the  last  honours 

r^  TTEpLocf  evKap6l(p 
tpvxfivf  upiary. 

And  what  follows  ?  We  are  to  look  now 
for  the  mOapGLQ^  the  soothing  sense  of  final 
satisfaction  or  the  moral  elevation  or 
purification  ;  and  what  is  it  ?  The  mother 
becomes  a  furious  maniac.  Talthybius, 
the  herald  who  brings  the  news  oi:  her 
daughter's  death  to  her,  doubts  whether 
the  existence  of  God  be  not  a  dream  of 
fools,  and  whether  man  is  not  the  sport  of 
blind  fate  or  chance. 

Oh  God!  what  shall  I  say.?    That  thou  re- 

gard'st  our  deeds, 
Or  that  the  faith  that  there  are  gods  at  all 
Is  better  than  a  visionary  dream 
And  chance  alone  is  lord  of  human  things  } 

The  play  is  complicated  by  a  double 
tragedy.  Polyxena  is  sacrificed.  Poly- 
dorus  is  murdered  by  his  host  to  enhance 
the  misery  of  the  mother,  and  the  atten- 
tion is  divided  between  the  treachery  of 
Polymnestor,  and  the  necessity  imposed 
upon  the  unwilling  Grecian  leaders  by 
the  religious  sentiments  of  Greece.  Not 
the  least  noticeable  feature  is  the  degra- 
dation of  the  heroes  of  the  earlier  tradi- 
tion by  the  debasement  of  the  popular 
creed.  Achilles  has  become  an  Asiatic 
ghoul.  Ulysses  has  degenerated  into 
the  eloquent  orator,  the  dexterous  master 
of  the  arts  of  democratic  persuasion, 
whose  natural  manliness  is  lost  in  the 
commonplace  sentiments  of  the  received 
beliefs  of  his  age. 

The  vampyre  of  the  "Hecuba"  be- 
comes in  the  *'  Iphigenias  "  a  goddess. 
In  both  these  plays  the  virgin-sacrifice  is 
the  sole  motive  of  the  action.  In  both 
the  natural  virtues  of  humanity  are  ex- 
hibited as  endeavouring  to  avert  the  ca- 
tastrophe. In  both  the  virgin  Artemis, 
the  object  of  the  pure  devotion  of  Hippol- 
ytus,  appears  under  the  revolting  aspect 
of  an  Indian  idol. 

As  in  the  "  Hecuba,"  an  unseen  cause 
prevents   the  fleet  from    sailing  out  of 


Aulis.     The  Fates  have  noted  that  Troy 
must  fall,  but  none  the  less  the  conditions 
must    be    fulfilled.      Artemis      requires, 
through  the  lips  of   the  prophet  Calchas, 
that  the  most  beautiful  damsel  in  Greece 
must      die.       Iphigenia,      Agamemnon's 
daughter,  possesses  the  unhappy  pre-emi- 
nence, and   the  unanimous   voice  of   the 
camp   demands     that    she    must    suffer. 
Achilles,  for    whose   bride  she  had  been 
destined,  would  have   saved   her,  but  he 
declares  sadly  that  his  own  myrmidons 
would    be    the   first   to    turn    upon    him. 
Iphigenia   is    carried  to  the  altar.     Like 
Polyxena  she  stands  there  alone,  her  fa- 
ther weeping  at  her  side,  and  the  purpose 
is  carried  out  till  the    knife  is  buried  in 
her  throat.     Then  only  the  popular  feel- 
ing, not  too  utterly  corrupted  by  sacerdo- 
talism, to    acquiesce    without  a  pang,  al- 
lows the  dramatist  to  throw  a  cloud  over 
the  closing  scene.     Iphigenia  disappears. 
A  bleeding  kid  is  seen  upon  the  ground 
in    her    place  :    the    grim    goddess    had 
snatched    her,  like    another    Isaac,   from 
destruction.     The    intention  is  accepted 
for   the   act.     But  Iphigenia  is  reserved 
only  for  a  fate  to  which  death  would  have 
been  preferable.     She  is  cirried  by  Arte- 
mis   to    the   gloomy  Tauric  Chersonese, 
where  the  rites  which  in  Greece  were  as 
yet  but  occasional,  were  the  established 
custom   of   the  Scythian    savages.      She 
becomes  priestess  at  a  shrine  where  every 
stranger  is  slaughtered  who  lands  on  that 
inhospitable    shore.     On    Iphigenia  falls 
the  duty  of  preparing  them  for  execution, 
and  she  discharges  her   horrid  task  with- 
out remorse  or  objection,  till  fate   brings 
thither     her    brother    Orestes    and    his 
friend.     The  frequency  of  the  religious 
murders  in  which  she  has  borne  her  part 
is   indicated    in  a  line   which   recalls    the 
account  of  the  block  in  the  king's  palace 
at  Coomassie.     The  altar  stone  is  daubed 
thick  with  yellow   stains  from  the  blood 
which  has  been  shed  upon  it.     Iphigenia, 
so  long  as  she  is  ignorant  that  Orestes  is 
her  brother,  commences  the  preliminary 
rites  with  cold  and  scarcely-felt  compas- 
sion, and    only  when    she  discovers   the 
truth,  her  objections   as  a  priestess  yield 
before  the  emotions  of  relationship.    She 
consents  to  fly  with  her  brother  and  his 
companion,  carrying  with  her  the  image 
of  the  precious  goddess  to  whose  service 
she  is  still  devoted.     They  are  pursued, 
and  would  have  been  taken,  when  Athene 
takes  command  of  the  situation.     Thoas, 
the  king,  is  warned  to  let  them  go.     O  res- 
tes  is  to  return  to  Greece  with  his  sister, 
and  be  purified  at  Athens  for  his  mother's 
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murder,  while  an  altar  is  to  be  raised  in 
Attica  for  Artemis  ;  and  that  she  shall 
not  be  robbed  of  her  customary  honours 

ia  festival  is  to  be  instituted,  at  which  a 
priest  shall  annually  shed  the  blood  of 
some  human  victim.* 

It  might  be  doubted  so  far  whether 
Euripides  contemplated  human  sacrifices 
to  the  gods,  as  having  been  actually  ac- 
,complished  in  Greece  itself.  Polyxena 
was  an  offering  to  the  shade  of  a  mortal  ; 
Iphigenia  had  been  rescued  at  the  moment 
of  death  ;  but  three  plays  remain  which 
leave  no  room  for  uncertainty  :  the  "  Al- 
cestis,"  the  "  Phoenissae,"  and  the  "  He- 
raclidae.  In  the  "  Alcestis  "  the  wife  is 
sacrificed  for  her  husband,  in  the  "  Phce- 
nissas"  a  Theban  youth  for  his  country, 
in  the  "Heraclidae"  a  sister  for  her 
brothers.  In  each  case  there  is  no  natu- 
ral connection  between  the  suffering  of 
the  victim  and  the  advantages  received 
from  it.  The  occasion  is  merely  the  arbi- 
trary pleasure  of  an  omnipotent  some- 
thing that  chose  to  make  the  death  of  an 
innocent  human  being  the  condition  of 
his  favours. 

The  *•  Alcestis"  has  lately  been  made 
familiar  to  English  readers  in  the  version 
of  Mr.  Browning.  Excellent  as  Mr. 
Browning's  workmanship  invariably  is, 
he  will  himself  acknowledge  that.no  Eng- 
•lish  rendering  can  produce  the  effect  of 
the  original.  English  words  carry  with 
them  English  associations,  and  no  mod- 
ern language  can  generate  the  intellectual 
atmosphere  in  which  the  characters  of  a 
drama  constructed  on  so  extravagant  an 
hypothesis  can  appear  like  breathing  men 
and  women.  It  is  only  in  the  speech  of  a 
people  among  whom  this  and  its  kindred 
superstitions  entered  into  the  ordinary 
belief,  that  the  imagination  can  be  brought 
into  sympathy  with  the  actors,  or  in  which 
the  motive  can  have  sufficient  verisimili- 
tude for  the  purposes  of  dramatic  illu- 
sion. A  translation  so  recent,  however, 
and  so  well  known,  makes  it  unnecessary 
to  dwell  in  detail  upon  this  play;  and  the 
more  so,  as  even  here  also  to  some  ex- 
tent Euripides  condescends  to  human 
weakness,  and  after  Death  has  carried  off 
his  prey  permits  Hercules  to  tear  it  from 
him. 

*  vofiov  re  Olc  t6v(Y  •  orav  lopra^y  Aewf 

6i()^  Ti()()r  uv()fior  ai./mT^  l^avuTu 
bc'uii,  kKaTL,  Ota  0'  oTTtj*;-  nude  tx^/- 

Iphigenia  in  Aulis,  11.  1458-1461. 
The  wonls  imply  that  the  tliro.-it  was  to  be  pierced  till 
the  blood  ran.     Without  shedding  of  blood  there  was 
IK)  renussion,  but  it  need  not  have  been  absolutely  the 
life's  blood. 


The  "  Phoenissae"  takes  its  name  from 
the  Phoenician  women  of  whom  the  cho- 
rus is  composed  ;  but  the  plot,  the  scene, 
and  the  actors  are  purely  Greek ;  and 
Phoenicians  were  doubtless  introduced 
into  it,  and  the  name  was  selected  for  the 
play,  to  indicate  the  source  of  the  super- 
stition against  which  it  is  so  evidently 
directed.  The  subject  is  the  legend  of 
the  house  of  CEdipus,  the  familiar  and 
favourite  ground  of  the  Greek  tragedian. 
The  period  of  the  story  is  the  same 
which  ^schylus  selects  for  the  "  Seven 
against  Thebes,"  and  Sophocles  for  the 
"  Antigone."  Euripides,  however,  treats 
the  subject  in  his  own  manner,  and  intro- 
duces incidents  peculiar  to  himself. 

He  traces  the  original  cause  of  *  the 
curse  which  had  fallen  on  the  Labdacidae. 
Laius,  the  father  of  CEdipus,  had  fallen 
into  the  peculiar  vice  which  dishonoured 
Greek  civilization.  Euripides  hints  that 
he  was  but  imitating  an  example  already 
set  by  Zeus,  but  a  curse  overtakes  him 
notwithstanding.  If  he  has  a  son  he  is 
to  die  by  that  son's  hand.  The  son  who 
kills  him  is  to  commit  incest  with  his  own 
mother,  and  to  beget  sons  in  turn  who 
are  destined  to  destroy  one  another. 
Two  of  the  three  catastrophes  have  been 
accomplished  when  the  "  Phoenissae  " 
opens.  CE  lipus,  ignorant  of  his  parent- 
age, has  killed  his  father  and  has  married 
his  mother  Jocasta.  On  discovering  what 
he  has  done  he  has  torn  out  his  eyes  in 
despair.  Eteocles  and  Polynices,  the  off- 
spring of  this  incestuous  connection,  to 
escape  the  doom  which  threatens  them, 
have  agreed  to  reign  in  Thebes  on  alter- 
nate years,  and  never  to  be  present  there 
simultaneously.  Eteocles,  as  the  elder, 
takes  the  first  turn,  and  when  his  year  is 
out  refuses  to  resign.  Polynices  has 
married  an  Argive  princess,  and  brings 
an  Argive  army  with  six  Peloponnesian 
chiefs  to  compel  his  brother  to  fulfil  his 
compact.  Thus,  in  spite  of  precautions, 
the  doom  is  made  complete.  The  broth- 
ers meet  in  single  combat,  and  die  as  had 
been  foretold.  So  far  Euripides  runs 
along  the  established  lines  ;  but  within 
the  larger  circle  he  introduces  his  pecul- 
iar underplot.  The  fate  of  Eteocles  and 
Polynices  has  been  determined  irrevers- 
ibly by  destiny.  The  fate  of  Thebes  itself 
is  still  uncertain.  Whether  Thebes  itself 
is  to  fall  before  the  invaders,  or  whether 
the  race  sprung  from  the  dragons'  teetli 
are  to  hold  inviolate  the  sacred  city, 
hangs  still  unsettled  in  the  balance  of  the 
gods.  Thebes  may  be  saved,  hut  the 
gods  require   blood.     A  beautiful  youth 
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of  the  drap:on's  race  must  be  sacrificed. 
One  poor  lad  alone  meets  the  required 
conditions  —  Menoeceus,  Jocasta's  neph- 
ew, son  of  the  aged  Creon.  As  Hecuba 
would  have  died  for  Polyxena,  and  Pyla- 
des  for  Orestes,  so  Creon  prays  the  ojods 
to  take  him  in  the  place  of  the  boy  whose 
life  is  all  before  him.  The  gods  adhere 
to  the  daintier  morsel.  Creon  in  his  mis- 
ery prefers  that  Thebes  should  perish, 
and  implores  Menoeceus  to  fly.  Menoe- 
ceus declares  that  while  his  companions 
are  risking  their  lives  in  battle  before  the 
gates  it  shall  not  be  said  of  him  that  he 
is  careful  of  his  own.  He  ascends  the 
wafl  and  drives  the  knife  into  his  heart. 
The  hosts  of  the  Argives  melt  away  and 
Thebes  is  saved. 

Heroic,  it  may  be  said  —  a  noble  ex- 
ample to  the  youth  of  Athens,  whose 
country  was  now  threatened  by  the  Spar- 
tans. In  part,  perhaps,  this  was  the 
poet's  meaning,  but  the  name  of  the  play 
points  to  an  ulterior  object.  His  real 
purpose  appears,  where  no  mistake  is 
possible,  in  the  "  Heraclidae." 

After  the  death  of  Hercules,  the  perse- 
cution which  he  had  endured  from  Eurys- 
theus  was  extended  to  his  surviving  chil- 
dren, the  Heraclidae.  They  had  fled  from 
Argos  with  their  grandmother  Alcmena 
and  their  aged  guardian  lolaus.  Wher- 
ever they  had  taken  refuge  they  had  been 
followed  by  the  messenger  of  Eurystheus 
to  demand  their  surrender  or  expulsion. 
They  had  thus  wandered  from  court  to 
court  till  they  arrived  at  Athens,  and  ap- 
pealed to  the  generosity  of  Theseus. 
There,  too,  the  Argive  messenger  ap- 
peared. Theseus  replied  to  the  imperi- 
ous menace  of  his  master,  that  Eurys- 
theus might  do  his  worst.  Eurystheus, 
in  consequence,  invades  Attica,  and  the 
Athenian  people  resolve  gallantly  to  pro- 
tect their  guests. 

Brave  men  fighting  on  the  side  of  jus- 
tice might  expect  the  gods  to  be  on  their 
side.  The  gods  are  willing,  but  the  con- 1 
dition  is  insisted  on  as  indispensable, 
that  a  maiden  must  be  sacrificed,  and 
Theseus,  who  is  willing  to  meet  Eurys- 
theus in  battle,  yet  cannot  ask  an  Athe- 
nian citizen  to  surrender  his  daughter  to 
a  fate  so  horrible.  If  the  Heraclidag  were 
given  up  they  were  to  die,  and  Alcmena, 
who  had  borne  Hercules  to  Zeus,  was  to 
suffer  with  them.      Under   such  circum- 


I  may  not  reproach  him, 
But  he  does  know  if  he  deals  justly  by  mi 

But   Zeus   was  at    a   banquet   with    the 
^Ethiopians,  or  he  was  asleep,  or    toying 
with    some    new   mistress.      From   Zeus 
there  was   no   hope.     If   there  was  hope 
anywhere,   it   was   from   some   generous 
human  soul.     Macaria,  one  of  the  Herac- 
lidae,    and     seemingly    the     only    sister 
among  them,  is  the  most  beautiful  figure 
which  Euripides  has  drawn.     Her  name, 
"the  blessed  one,"  indicates  the  delight 
with  which  he  regarded  his   own   inven- 
tion.    Macaria  considers  that  if  Theseus 
and    his    countrymen    are    ready   to   risk 
their  lives  in  defence   of   her    brothers, 
and  if   the  gods  make  a  maiden's  blood 
the  price  of  their  support,  she  is  herself 
the  most  appropriate  victim.     lolaus  in 
despair  would  rather  die  himself  a  hun- 
dred times  ;  but  a  hundred  lolaus's  would 
not  be  accepted  ;  the  gods   must  have  a 
lamb  without  spot,  and  Macaria  chooses 
her  lot,  and  sweetly  and  calmly  resigns 
herself   to   it.     She  indulges  in   no  illu- 
sions.    Life  is  beautiful  to  her  and  death 
is   terrible,  and    death     may   not    be    all. 
Theology  had  made  the  gods  so  hideous 
that    the    thought   of    a   possible    future 
brought   no  relief  or  consolation  with  it. 
The  hope  was  rather  that  death  at   least 
was  a  limit  to  the  dominion  of  beings  so 
wanton  in  their  cruelty.     If  another  life' 
lay  before  her,  Macaria  trusted   that  her 
voluntary  self-immolation  might    pass  to 
her  credit.     But  no  poet  ever  wrote  lines 
more  true  to  the  real  thoughts  of  sad  and 
serious  humanity  than  the  passionate  de- 
sire that  the  grave  may  be  the  end  which 
he  places  in  the  lips  of  his  dying  heroine. 

elri  Ss  fievTOL  (i^dev-  el  yap  e^onev 
KUKEi  fiepi/nvuQ  ol  Oavovfih'oi  jSporibv, 
ovK  oW  OKOL  Tig  rpixperar     to  yap  Oavelv 
KOKuv  fieyiOTOv  (jxlp/iaKov  vofu^eTaL. 

Oh,  that  there  may  be  nothing.     If  again 
Beyond  the  grave  we  wake  once  more  to  pain, 
What  hope  will  then  remain  to  us  ?     To  die 
Is  of  all  ills  the  surest  remedy. 

Saddest  aspiration  to  which  in  the  dark- 
est hour  a  suffering  mortal  can  be  driven  I 
Against  so  gloomy  a  background  the  sac- 
rifice shines  with  more  brilliant  intensity 
—  yet  what  better  could  Macaria  ask  or 
wish  ?     If  we  are  to  regard  a  life  beyond 


the  grave  with  hopeful  expectation,  we 
stances  Zeus  might  have  been  expected  must  believe  that  some  just,  wise,  and 
to  interpose  to  save  his  mistress  and  his  I  good  Being   in  the    last  resort    presides 


grandchildren, 
unnaturally 


Alcmena  exclaims    not 


over  the    universe.     When,  instead  of    a 
wise,  good  Being,  mankind  have  created 
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for  themselves  a  power  whose  attributes, 
so  far  as  they  are  recognizable  on  earth, 
resemble  those  of  some  malignant  fiend, 
a  Macaria  can  but  exclaim,  "  May  there 
be  nothing  !  "    A  Hamlet  will  say : 

To  die,  —  to  sleep,  — 
No  more  ;  and  by  a  sleep  to  say  we  end 
The  heart-ache  and  the  thousand  natural  ills 
That  flesh  is  heir  to.     'Tis  a  consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wished. 

lolaus  shrieks  against  the  sentence 
which  Macaria  has  pronounced  against 
himself.  The  chorus,  sadly  knowing 
with  how  small  a  hope  of  recompense 
hereafter  she  was  departing,  rebukes  his 
profitless  impatience,  knowing  that,  rec- 
ompense or  no  recompense,  the  road  of 
self-devotion  is  still  the  best  to  follow. 

The  tides  of  life  uneven  flow 
And  even  betwixt  weal  and  woe, 
We  drift  and  waver  to  and  fro, 
Because  the  gods  will  have  it  so. 

I  see  the  great  ones  prostrate  lie, 
I  see  the  beggar  lifted  high, 
And  none  his  destined  fate  can  fly, 
And  all  in  vain  we  strive  or  cry. 

Fret  not,  old  man,  nor  feebly  rave, 
For  one  thou  canst  not,  must  not  save ; 
The  maid  self -doomed  and  nobly  brave, 
For  land  and  kindred  meets  the  grave. 

True  daughter  of  a  princely  line, 
Eternal  glory  shall  be  thine, 
From  age  to  age,  with  light  divine, 
The  glow  of  this  thy  deed  around  thy  name 
shall  shine. 

All  generations  shall  call  thee  "  Maca- 
ria" or  "Blessed."  Not  thee,  but  one 
not  wholly  unlike.  Not  one  who  was 
herself  the  victim,  but  one  through  whose 
heart  the  sword  pierced  as  she  sat  under 
the  cross  where  these  impassioned  con- 
ceptions found  at  last  their  explanation 
and  consummation. 

The  Epicurean  philosophers,  as  relig- 
ion waned,  threw  themselves  into  the 
study  of  natural  phenomena.  They  be- 
lieved that  as  man  became  acquainted 
with  the  physical  laws  of  the  universe, 
superstition  would  disappear,  and  a  code 
of  practical  rules  could  be  created  on 
theories  of  expediency.  Science  might 
plume  itself  on  its  splendid  discoveries  ; 
but  human  nature  was  stronger  than  sci- 
ence, and  in  spite  of  it,  and  by  the  side 
of  it,  witchcraft,  magic,  necromancy, 
with   their  attendant    abominations,  de- 
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veloped  out  of  the  putrescent  corpse  of 
paganism.  Lucretius  would  not  have  se- 
lected the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia  as  an  il- 
lustration of  the  atrocities  which  could 
be  provoked  by  religion  unless  the  spirit 
which  had  presided  at  Aulis  had  been 
still  alive  and  active.  Those  who  would 
draw  the  horoscope  of  the  spiritual  fu- 
ture of  mankind  from  the  progress  of 
knowledge,  will  find  their  forecasts  de- 
feated by  forces  which  they  disdain  to 
recognize.  Far  as  they  may  extend  the 
confines  of  discovery,  the  shoreless  in- 
finite of  the  unknown  will  extend  beyond 
them,  and  the  hopes  and  fears  of  what 
may  lie  in  that  impenetrable  region  must 
ever  have  an  influence  stronger  than  rea- 
son on  the  spiritual  convictions  of  hu- 
manity. Lucretius  boasted  that  he  had 
trampled  religion  under  his  feet,  and  that 
natural  philosophy  would  sit  henceforth 
triumphant  on  the  throne  from  which 
God  had  been  deposed.  The  especial 
aspect  of  religion  which  had  been  chosen 
to  illustrate  its  hatefulness,  was  on  the 
eve  of  becoming  the  soul  of  a  creed 
which  was  to  remodel  human  society, 
and  open  a  new  era.  The  doctrine  of 
human  sacrifice,  which  had  exerted  so 
strange  and  growing  a  fascination,  was  to 
lose  its  horrors  while  retaining  its  en- 
nobling influence.  The  emotions  and 
the  conscience  were  reconciled  when 
God  himself  became  his  own  victim. 

The  events  of  history  are  a  mocking 
commentary  on  the  conclusions  and  ex- 
pectations of  the  wisest  of  us.  What  to 
the  Roman  sages  appeared  an  atrocious 
superstition  in  a  few  generations  was  to 
appear  to  all  the  civilized  world  as  the 
most  divine  of  truths,  while  the  religion 
built  upon  it  was  to  adopt  for  its  supreme 
ceremonial  observance  a  theory  which 
Cicero  had  declared  too  ridiculous  for 
the  credulity  of  an  idiot. 

So  strange  are  Cicero's  words  that  he 
might  be  thought,  being  pontifex  maxi- 
inns  that  year,  to  have  prophesied,  not 
knowing  what  he  said  : 

Cum  fruges  Cererem,  vinum  Liberum  dici- 
mus,  genere  nos  quidem  sermonis  utimur 
usitato.  Sed  ecquem  tam  amentem  esse  putas 
c|ui  ilhid  quo  vescatur  Dcum  credat  esse?  — 
{De  Naturd  Dcorum,  lib.  iii.  c.  16.) 

When  we  speak  of  bread  as  Ceres  or  of 
wine  as  Liber,  we  use  a  customary  form  of 
expression ;  but  who  was  ever  so  mad  as  to 
l)clieve  that  the  bread  and  wine  on  which  he 
fed  could  be  God  ? 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

YoRKE  was  not  the  only  person  fas- 
cinated by  Miss  Cunningham's  grace  and 
beauty.  On  all  sides  the  new  arrival  was 
pronounced  to  be  a  charming  addition  to 
Mustaphabad  society,  the  general  chorus 
of  approval  being  subject  perhaps  to 
reservation  in  the  case  of  the  parents  of 
the  Misses  Glumme  and  Peart,  who  must 
have  felt  that  those  young  ladies  were 
now  displaced  from  the  position  of  reign- 
ing belles  which  they  had  occupied  since 
their  arrival  at  Mustaphabad  the  previous 
cold  season.  Entertainments  were  set 
on  foot  in  all  directions  in  honour  of  the 
occasion,  heralded  by  a  ball  given  by  the 
hussars,  when  the  new  Calcutta  mat  laid 
down  in  their  spacious  mess-room,  and 
which  those  gallant  officers  had  ordered 
specially  for  the  fete^  was  pronounced  on 
all  sides  to  be  even  better  with  the  pave- 
ment underneath,  for  dancing  upon,  than 
a  wooden  floor.  Not  so  elastic,  perhaps, 
but  so  slippery  and  even.  Previous  to 
that  occasion  our  ardent  young  subaltern 
had  been  vouchsafed  merely  a  few 
glimpses  of  the  lady  who  now  filled  all  his 
thoughts.  Once,  when  he  passed  her  driv- 
ing again  on  the  course  with  her  father ; 
but,  alas  !  there  was  no  band  that  even- 
ing, and  the  carriage  did  not  stop.  Then, 
one  morning  while  the  76th  were  out  at 
drill,  and  the  old  major  was  blundering 
away  worse  than  ever,  till  all  the  officers 
were  visibly  out  of  temper,  the  adjutant 
offering  his  advice,  without  any  pretence 
of  concealment,  for  releasing  the  regiment 
out  of  its  clubbed  state,  and  even  the 
stolid  sepoys  were  laughing,  Yorke  — 
looking  from  his  vantage-ground  at  the 
head  of  the  light  company  across  the 
plain  which  extended  along  the  front  of 
the  station,  and  which  served  as  parade- 
ground  for  the  different  regiments  in 
garrison  —  saw  some  figures  on  horse- 
back emerging  from  the  cloud  of  dust 
which  marked  the  spot  where  the  dra- 
goons were  exercising  —  figures  which, 
as  they  came  nearer,  he  made  out  to  be 
the  commissioner  and  his  daughter,  ac- 
companied by  Captain  Sparrow  and  the 
brigadier  on  his  grey  pony.  They  had 
evidently  been  watching  the  cavalry,  and 
were  now  coming  to  look  at  the  infantry. 
A  sense  of  shame  at  the  ridiculous  figure 
the  regiment  presented  almost  overcame 
the  rising  at  his  heart  as  the  fair  vision 
approached  them.  Still,  a  lady  would 
hardly  detect  the  little  faults  of  manoeu- 


vring so  obvious  to  the  military  eye  ;  the 
men,  at  any  rate,  marched  well,  for  the 
major  had  not  been  long  enough  in  com^ 
mand  to  diminish  their  efficiency  in  thij 
respect,  and  a  finer-looking  set  was  not 
to  be  seen  in  the  army.  Miss  Cunning- 
ham had  expressed  a  wish  to  see  a  sepoy 
regiment  on  parade  ;  the  party  was  evi 
dently  coming  this  way  at  her  sugges- 
tion. But  no  !  just  as  they  reached  the 
point  where  the  road  to  the  city  inter- 
sects the  plain  at  right  angles  to  the 
parade-grounds,  and  were  near  enough 
for  Yorke  to  mark  that  she  was  riding  a 
handsome  chestnut  Arab,  and  that  she 
looked,  if  possible,  even  more  graceful  in 
her  riding-habit  than  in  ordinary  costume, 
the  party  stopped,  and  after  exchanging 
salutations  separated,  the  brigadier  alone 
continuing  his  course  in  the  direction  of 
the  regiment,  while  the  others  cantered 
off  towards  the  city,  a  slight  cloud  of 
dusk  tracking  their  steps. 

At  sight  of  the  approaching  brigadier, 
evidently  bent  on  criticism,  for  battalion 
drill  was  a  strong  point  with  him,  Major 
Dumble  hastily  dismissed  the  regiment  ; 
and  while  the  other  officers  adjourned  to 
the  mess-house,  Yorke  returned  to  his 
bungalow  to  chew  the  cud  of  disappoint- 
ment. 

The  next  time  he  saw  the  fair  vision  of 
his  waking  dreams,  she  was  again  driving 
with  her  father  on  the  course,  who  this 
time  occupied  the  back-seat  with  Dr. 
Mackenzie  Maxwell,  the  civil  surgeon, — 
a  stranger  sitting  beside  the  young  lady, 
a  middle-aged,  soldierlike  man,  in  plain 
clothes,  wearing  a  helmet  of  felt  with  a 
white  turban  round  it,  and  who  Yorke 
thought  must  be  a  traveller,  such  a  sun- 
protecting  head-dress  not  being  com- 
monly worn  of  an  evening.  Yorke,  who 
did  not  venture  to  approach  the  carriage 
on  this  occasion  when  it  stopped  near 
the  band,  asked  Buxey,  the  station  pay- 
master, sitting  alone  in  his  buggy,  who 
the  visitor  might  be.  "  Be  1 "  replied 
Buxey ;  "  why,  Falkland,  of  course," 
as  if  the  question  was  a  superfluous 
one ;  and,  indeed,  as  soon  as  Yorke 
heard  the  name,  he  knew  who  the 
stranger  was  ;  for  Colonel  Falkland  was 
famous  both  in  war  and  peace,  distin- 
guished  for  gallantry  and  skill  in  various 
campaigns,  and  holding  high  office  in 
that  part  of  India,  being  at  present  com- 
missioner of  the  territory  adjacent  to 
Mustaphabad.  "  Is  Miss  Cunningham's 
godfather,  you  know,"  continued  Buxey. 
"  She  was  born  in  '36,  at  Benares  ;  Cun- 
ning-ham was  assistant  magistrate  there, 
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and  Falkland  and  I  were  stationed  there 
with  our  regiments,  ensigns  both  of 
us.  Mackenzie  Maxwell  was  there  too  ; 
he  had  just  joined  the  — th  on  first 
coming  out,  as  assistant  surgeon.  Falk- 
land and  Cunningham  were  great  friends 
even  then  ;  and  when  Mrs.  Cunningham 
died  —  she  was  a  famous  beauty,  poor 
thing,  and  died  in  the  first  year  after  her 
marriage  —  Falkland  used  to  spend  the 
best  part  of  his  time  at  Cunningham's 
house,  looking  after  the  baby,  while  its 
father  was  at  cutchery  :  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  times  I  suppose  he  has 
dandled  her  on  his  knee.  Then  my  reg- 
iment moved  to  Dinapore,  and  he  got 
appointed  to  the  staff  in  Afghanistan  — 
his  first  piece  of  luck  that  was,  for  a  lot  of 
the  fellows  in  his  regiment  were  killed  ; 
and  Cunningham  sent  the  child  home  in 
charge  of  Mrs.  Spangle,  the  collector's 
wife  at  Benares :  Spangle  was  a  very 
crack  collector,  and  would  have  risen 
very  high  in  the  service  if  he  hadn't  died 
of  liver.  And  now  we  are  all  met  again 
after  nearly  twenty  years,  all  except 
Spangle  ;  I  knew  Falkland  would  not  be 
long  in  coming  over  to  see  his  god- 
daughter after  she  arrived.  There  he  is, 
a  brevet-colonel  of  three  years'  standing, 
and  me  still  a  captain,  although  nine 
and  a  half  months  senior  to  him  in  the 
service.  See  what  it  is  to  have  luck.  I 
don't  grudge  Falkland  his  brevets,  you 
know;  he  has  deserved  them  if  ever  a 
man  did  :  but  if  our  regiment  had  gone 
to  Cabul,  and  his  had  gone  down  to  Dina- 
pore, things  might  have  been  very  differ- 
ent." 

As  Yorke  looked  at  Falkland's  spare 
figure  and  erect  carriage,  and  then  at 
Captain  Buxey's  portly  frame  almost  fill- 
ing up  the  buggy,  as  he  sat  with  pursed- 
up  lips,  small  round  eyes,  and  splay  feet 
encased  in  easy  shoes,  he  could  not  help 
thinking  that  perchance  something  of  the 
differences  in  their  careers  might  be  due 
to  the  individual  as  well  as  to  luck  ;  but 
his  sense  of  politeness  restrained  him 
from  saying  so. 

Then  came  the  hussar-ball.  The  invi- 
tations, of  course,  included  one  for  Major  \ 
Dumble  and  officers  of  the  76th  N.  I., 
and  Yorke  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  take  the  advantage  of  it,  although 
it  was  almost  the  first  time  since  the 
regiment  had  been  stationed  at  Mus- 
taphabad  that  he  had  presented  himself 
at  an  entertainment  of  the  kind  ;  for  he 
fancied  that  the  hussars  and  people  gen- 
erally were  disposed  to  look  down  on  the 
native  infantry.     The    ball    was   one   of 


I  exceptional  brilliancy  ;  for,  besides  that 
sundry  travellers  who  were  passing 
through  the  place  had  stopped  to  partake 
of  the  festivities,  it  happened  that  the 
camp  of  an  exalted  official  was  pitched 
there  at  the  time,  and  the  great  person 
honoured  the  occasion  by  his  presence, 
accompanied  by  a  brilliant  staff.  Yorke, 
though  impatient  to  be  there,  came  late, 
and  the  room  was  quite  full  when  he 
arrived.  In  truth,  a  brilliant  spectacle  — 
nearly  forty  ladies,  and  perhaps  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  gentlemen,  almost  all  offi- 
cers in  uniform  ;  so  large  an  assembly 
had  never  before  been  witnessed  in  Mus- 
taphabad.  But  for  our  subaltern  there 
was  only  one  lady  in  the  room,  sitting,  as 
he  entered,  on  an  ottoman  at  the  far 
end.  A  dance  was  in  progress,  in  which 
all  the  younger  men  who  could  get  part- 
ners were  engaged,  and  only  two  cava- 
liers were  in  immediate  attendance  on 
Miss  Cunningham, —  Captain  Buxey  on 
one  side,  whose  stout  figure,  cased  in  a 
tight  coatee,  appeared  in  conspicuous 
profile  as  he  stooped  to  talk  to  the  lady  ; 
Colonel  Tartar  on  the  other.  Yorke  en- 
vied the  paymaster  his  ease  and  self- 
possession,  although,  to  be  sure,  he  was 
old  enough  to  be  her  father ;  but  they 
were  as  nothing  to  the  coolness  of  Colo- 
nel Tartar,  who  was  lolling  on  the  couch, 
resting  on  his  left  elbow,  and  nursingaleg 
with  his  right  hand,  so  that  Miss  Cunning- 
ham had  to  turn  half  round  and  look  quite 
down  to  speak  to  him.  "  Confound  his 
impudence!"  thought  Yorke;  "it  is  all 
very  well  to  give  himself  airs  with  ordinary 
ladies,  but  has  the  man  no  sense  of  pro- 
priety to  behave  like  this  before  such  a 
goddess  even  in  his  own  ball-room  ?  " 

Presently  the  colonel  got  up  and  walk- 
ed away  in  a  careless  manner,  and  in  a 
sudden  fit  of  boldness  Yorke  approached 
the  vacant  spot. 

Miss  Cunningham  gave  him  a  gracious 
bow  of  recognition. 

Yorke  asked  if  he  might  venture  to 
hope  for  the  honour  of  dancing  with  her. 

"  I  am  really  very  sorry,"  she  said, 
with  a  winning  smile,  "but  I  am  afraid  I 
am  engaged  for  everything."  She  spoke 
as  if  she  really  were  sorry  for  his  disap- 
pointment, and  held  out  her  card  for  him 
to  look  at.  "Again  how  different  from 
most  of  our  young  ladies  !  "  he  thougiit. 
"  Miss  Peart,  now,  would  have  given  a 
flippant  toss  to  her  silly  little  head,  and 
laughed  as  if  it  were  great  fun  to  be  able 
to  refuse  an  invitation,  and  snub  a  fel- 
low." Then  he  said  aloud,  looking  at 
the   card,   "  There   are   no   names  down 
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twelfth  dance ;  may  I  venture 
she  said  asrain,  in  her 


after  the 

to  hope " 

"  I  am  sorry 
low  rich  voice,  "  but  we  are  not  going  to 
stay  after  that ;  papa  is  not  very  well  to- 
night, and  so  we  are  going  away  early." 

Just  then  Captain  Buxey  walked  off  to 
speak  to  one  of  the  great  official's  staff, 
and  Yorke  was  left  standing  alone  by 
her. 

"  Won't  you  sit  down  ?"  said  the  lady, 
with  a  slight  wave  of  her  hand  towards 
the  place  on  her  right  left  vacant  by 
Colonel  Tartar. 

The  young  fellow  did  as  he  was  bid, 
fancying  that  all  eyes  were  turned  towards 
him.  Every  nerve  in  his  body  seemed 
to  be  in  action  ;  it  was  as  if  he  could 
hear  his  heart  beat.  His  boot  just  touched 
the  edge  of  her  dress  as  it  rested  on  the 
ground.  It  seemed  like  desecration,  yet 
he  dared  not  move. 

Whether  it  was  to  relieve  him  from 
the  embarrassment  she  noticed,  or  be- 
cause she  was  wholly  unconscious  of  it, 
she  made  a  beginning  of  the  conversa- 
tion. 

"  What  a  very  interesting  sight  this  is, 
the  variety  of  uniforms  makes  the  scene 
so  brilliant !  I  have  never  been  to  a  mil- 
itary ball  before,  you  know.  In  England 
one  only  knows  military  men  by  their 
titles ;  you  scarcely  ever  see  them  in 
uniform." 

"I  thought  you  had  lived  mostly 
abroad  ? " 

"Yes,  so  I  have;  but  in  France  one 
does  not  meet  with  officers  much  in  so- 
ciety. A  great  many  of  them,  I  believe, 
have  risen  from  the  ranks,  and  they 
seem  rough  in  their  manners.  The  Aus- 
trian officers  we  used  to  see  in  Italy  ap- 
peared to  be  gentleman-like ;  but  my 
aunt's  friends  were  chiefly  among  the 
Italians,  and  they,  you  know,  don't  mix 
at  all  with  the  Austrians.  I  never  was 
in  any  military  society  till  now." 

Yorke  worked  himself  up  into  a  state 
of  frenzy  to  find  something  clever  to  say 
in  reply,  but  no  epigrammatic  generaliza- 
tion which  would  cover  the  French  and 
Austrian  armies  or  Italian  politics  came 
uppermost,  and  Miss  Cunningham  went 
on.  "  I  suppose  all  the  officers  dressed 
like  Colonel  Tartar  belong  to  his  regi- 
ment ?" 

"Yes,"  said  Yorke,  who  had  now  found 
words,  "and  a  very  handsome  uniform  it 
is." 

"And  those  other  officers  in  blue  with 
the  embroidered  jackets,  are  they  hus- 
sars also  ? " 


"  No,  those  are  the  horse-artillery, 
and  those  in  the  plain  blue  coats  are  the 
foot-artillery.  They  are  all  one  regi- 
ment, you  know,  but  officers  are  picked 
out  to  serve  with  the  troops  of  horse- 
artillery,  which  is  quite  the  crack  branch 
of  the  service,"  he  added  ;  for  our  subal- 
tern, although  sensitive  about  the  inferi- 
ority of  his  own  position,  had  no  small 
feeling  of  jealousy  prompting  hira  to  dis- 
parage the  others. 

"  And  those  in  scarlet  with  embroid- 
ered coats  ?  "  continued  the  young  lady. 
"  Oh  !  those  are  the  headquarter 
swells  —  I  mean,"  he  stammered,  "the 
headquarter  staff.  Lucky  fellows,  they 
get  tremendous  salaries,  march  about  all 
the  cold  season,  and  go  up  to  the  hills  in 
the  hot." 

"  And  who  is  that  officer  like  a  Circas- 
sian noble  ?     Is  that  a  fancy  dress  ?  " 

"  Oh  no,  that  is  Mr.  Chupkin  of  the 
irregulars.  Well,  it  is  a  fancy  dress  so 
far,  that  they  wear  pretty  much  what  they 
fancy  in  the  irregular  cavalry  ;  but  that 
is  their  regular  uniform,  at  least  for  a 
ball-room  :  they  dress  like  the  men  on 
parade  and  without  all  that  gold  embroid- 
ery. Ah  !  that  is  the  service,"  he  con- 
tinued with  enthusiasm  ;  "  I  would  al- 
most rather  get  into  the  irregular  cavalry 
than  even  into  the  quartermaster-general's 
department.  Excuse  my  talking  shop  in 
this  way,"  he  added, .  apologetically,  ob- 
serving that  the  fair  listener  looked  puz- 
zled ;  "  but  everybody  here  is  so  accus- 
tomed to  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  service, 
that  one  forgets  you  would  not  take  an 
interest  in  it." 

"  But  1  do  take  an  interest  in  it,"  re- 
plied the  young  lady,  looking  at  him  with 
a  frank  smile.  "  I  want  to  learn  all  about 
these  things.  But  you  speak  of  leavin^^ 
your  own  branch  of  the  service.  Surely 
you  are  proud  of  commanding  those  fine- 
looking  sepoys,  they  look  so  soldierlike 
and  manly  mounting  sentry  at  our  house  ; 
and  papa  tells  me  that  yours  is  a  very 
fine  regiment ;  I  suppose  that  is  a  reason 
why  your  dress  is  different  from  that  of 
the' other  infantry  officers." 

Yorke  blushed  as  the  fair  speaker 
glanced  at  the  wings  which  he  wore  in- 
stead of  epaulets.  Could  she  be  wishing 
to  please  and  flatter  ?  and  yet  her  manner 
was  as  if  she  were  ten  years  older  than 
himself. 

He  muttered  something  about  his  be- 
ing attached  to  a  flank  company,  although 
he  was  commanding  another,  and  about 
the  76th  being  considered  a  crack  corps, 
yet  the   next   moment   was    angry   with 
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himself  for  the  indiscretion.  What  a 
vain  simple  creature  she  must  think  him  ! 
With  her  penetration  she  must  have 
found  out  by  this  time  in  what  small 
account  a  native-infantry  officer  was  held, 
and  must  be  laughing  at  his  simple  talk 
about  a  crack  corps. 

"  There  seems  such  a  reality  about  the 
soldier's  life  here,"  continued  the  young 
lady;  "  one  feels  quite  as  if  living  in  a 
camp.  All  the  officers  seem  to  have 
medals,"  —  then  noticing  that  there  was 
no  decoration  on  her  companion's  breast, 
she  added  quickly,  "at  least  those  who 
have  not  are  sure,  I  suppose,  to  have 
opportunities  for  distinction  sooner  or 
later  ?  " 

"  Oh  no,  there  is  no  chance  of  any 
such  luck,"  replied  the  youngster,  bit- 
terly ;  "  there  are  no  enemies  left  to  fight 
now.  No,  Miss  Cunningham,  I  am  afraid 
we  subs  have  joined  too  late  for  any  hon- 
our and  glory.  The  only  thing  left  for  a 
fellow  nowadays,  if  he  cannot  get  into 
the  irregular  cavalry  or  the  quartermas- 
ter-general's department,  is  civil  employ, 
or  even  the  public  works  ;  anything  is 
better  than  regimental  duty." 

"  Leave  the  army  ?  "  asked  Miss  Cun- 
ningham, turning  round  and  looking  at 
him  full  in  the  face  ;  when  something  in 
his  earnest  glance  made  her  turn  her 
eyes  away  again.  Then  she  added  in  a 
lower  voice,  and  looking  straight  before 
her,  "  The  army  is  such  a  noble  profes- 
sion !" 

Yorke  felt  ready  to  register  a  vow  that 
he  would  stick  to  the  regiment  come 
what  might,  but  he  bethought  him  to  re- 
join— 

"  Look  at  Colonel  Falkland,  he  is  in 
civil  employ,  and  yet  there  is  not  a  finer 
soldier  in  the  army." 

"What  is  that  about  Colonel  Falk- 
land ? "  said  a  musical  voice,  while  at 
the  same  time  a  hand  was  laid  on  his 
shoulder,  and  looking  up  he  saw  that  the 
speaker  was  Colonel  Falkland  himself. 

"I  was  reproaching  Mr.  Yorke  for 
want  of  military  spirit,  because  he  talked 
of  leaving  the  army,"  said  Miss  Cunning- 
ham, archly,  "  and  he  cited  you  as  a  prec- 
edent ;  but  you  have  not  left  the  army, 
surely  ?" 

"  Our  young  friend's  aspirations  are 
very  natural,"  said  the  colonel,  smiling 
kindly  ;  "  we  military  civilians  get  all  the 
loaves  and  fishes  in  peace-time,  and  then 
when  campaigning  is  going  on  we  fall 
back  into  our  old  places,  and  are  very 
much  in  the  way  of  our  brother  officers,  I 


am  afraid,  who  have  been  doing  all  the 
dull  work  in  peace-time." 

"No,  I  didn't  mean  that,  sir,"  broke  in 
the  youngster  ;  "  but  Miss  Cunningham 
misunderstood  me :  I  wouldn't  leave  the 
army  for  the  world  ;  but  I  was  just  going 
to  explain  how  you  were  in  civil  employ 
and  yet  had  served  in  all  the  campaigns 
too,  and  had  got  your  brevet  for  the 
Sutlej,  and  another  step  and  a  C.B. 
for " 

"Just  what  I  was  saying,"  replied  the 
colonel,  laughing  ;  "only  you  put  it  in  a 
more  generous  way.  We  lucky  fellows 
come  in  for  all  the  good  things  on  both 
sides ;  but  your  turn  will  come  too,  I 
don't  doubt.  Every  man  gets  his  chance 
in  India  if  he  is  only  ready  for  it.  But 
here  is  another  lucky  person,  Olivia,  for 
he  is  coming  to  claim  you  for  a  dance." 
Then,  as  an  officer  of  the  staff  led  Miss 
Cunningham  away  to  a  quadrille.  Colo- 
nel Falkland  fell  to  questioning  our  sub- 
altern about  himself  —  asked  him  if  he 
had  passed  in  the  language,  and  whether 
there  was  the  full  number  of  absentee 
officers  in  his  regiment,  or  if  there  were 
still  room  for  one  of  those  now  with  it  to 
obtain  an  appointment. 

Yorke  explained  that  there  was  already 
the  full  number  of  seven  absentees,  be- 
sides those  on  furlough  ;  and,  led  -away 
by  the  colonel's  sympathetic  interest  in 
his  affairs,  he  went  on  to  say  that  he  had 
passed  in  Hindustani,  and  was  hard  at 
work  studying  military  science,  so  as  to 
be  ready  for  anything  that  might  turn 
up.  "  But  then  you  see,  sir,"  he  added, 
"there  isn't  much  chance  of  an  opening, 
for  Braddon  is  sure  to  have  the  first 
vacancy.  They  can't  keep  a  man  like 
him  on  regimental  duty  forever  ;  it's  over 
two  years  since  he  was  sent  back  to  the 
regiment." 

"Braddon?"  said  the  colonel.  "So 
he  belongs  to  your  regiment  ?  Of  course, 
I  ought  to  have  remembered  that  he  did. 


Is  he  here  to-night  ? 


I  don't  recognize 


his  face." 

"  Oh  no,  he  never  shows  in  public  un- 
less he's  obliged.  You  can't  expect  a 
man  to  go  about  much  under  such  cir- 
cumstances." 

"  Tell  me,"  asked  the  colonel,  after  a 
pause  —  "I  don't  want  to  force  confi- 
dence, but  I  should  be  very  glad  to 
know  if  he  is  going  on  steadily." 

"  No  fear  about  him,  sir,"  replied 
Yorke,  stoutly.  "And  he  will  come  to 
the  front  again  one  of  these  days,  you 
will  see.    There  is  not  a  finer  officer  of 
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his  staiiding  in  the  army,  unless  it  be 
Captain  Kirke,  and  I  should  feel  it  a 
regular  shame  if  I  got  an  appointment 
before  him  ;  although,  of  course,  I  am  on 
the  look-out  too  —  it's  only  natural,  you 
know,  sir." 

Colonel  Falkland  admitted  that  it  was 
quite  natural,  and  added,  heartily,  that  he 
hoped  his  energy  would  find  some  fit 
scope  ;  and  as  he  moved  off,  Yorke  under- 
stood the  cause  of  the  colonel's  popu- 
larity, and  the  respect  and  admiration 
felt  by  all  who  served  with  him.  He  had 
come  under  the  influence  of  the  charm 
of  his  clear,  kindly  eye,  his  sweet  voice, 
his  courteous  yet  sincere  manner,  the 
sympathy  which  turned  the  conversation 
to  the  concerns  of  his  companion,  the 
modesty  and  unselfishness  which  di- 
verted it  from  himself.  Falkland  walked 
with  a  slight  limp,  the  effect  of  a  wound 
received  at  Sobraon,  and  wore  plain 
clothes,  not  well-fitting  —  the  only  person, 
besides  the  commissioner  and  the  sta- 
tion-chaplain, so  dressed.  And  he  could 
scarcely  be  called  handsome ;  yet  Yorke 
thought  him  the  most  distinguished-look- 
ing man  in  the  room,  not  excepting  the 
very  distinguished  personage  who  was 
present. 

But  not  even  Colonel  Falkland  could 
distract  his  attention  long  from  the  one 
object  which  had  brought  him  to  the  ball. 
Miss  Cunningham  was  now  dancing  with 
Colonel  Tartar,  who  danced  well,  but 
was  not  quite  so  tall  as  his  partner. 
"Most  women,"  thought  Yorke  as  he 
watched  her,  "would  look  awkward  in 
such  case ;  but  she  can't  help  looking 
like  a  princess.  She  doesn't  dance  as  if 
it  were  a  tremendous  joke,  or  as  if  she 
were  performing  a  condescension,  but  as 
if  it  were  a  duty,  and  yet  a  pleasant  one, 
to  please  her  partner  ;  and  how  well  she 
keeps  him  on  his  good  behaviour,  and 
yet  without  absolutely  snubbing  him. 
Miss  Glumme  now,  or  Miss  Peart,  would 
be  so  pleased  at  being  asked  to  dance 
by  Tartar,  that  they  would  allow  him  to 
be  as  impudent  as  he  pleased.  Miss 
Glumme  wouldn't  understand  it,  and 
Miss  Peart  would  enjoy  it.  But  what  am 
I,  a  poor  subaltern  of  native  infantry  — 
with  these  confounded  wings  too,  which 
make  a  fellow  look  ridiculous  —  to  think 
of  ever  winning  such  a  peerless  creature 
as  that  !  I  daresay  she  looks  on  me  as 
a  mere  boy,  and  yet  I  must  be  a  good 
five  years  older,  for  according  to  Buxey 
she  is  only  twenty-one.  After  all,  I  may 
get  my  company  in  a  few  years,  and  then 
with  a  war  and  a  brevet-majority  perhaps, 


her  father  would  not  object.  But  how 
can  I  expect  her  to  remain  unwon  all 
the  time,  and  have  I  made  even  a  single 
step  in  advance  ?  What  a  simpleton  I 
must  have  seemed  this  evening,  with  my 
jargon  about  the  quartermaster-general's 
department,  and  holding  two  companies  ! 
Why  couldn't  I  talk  like  a  man  of  the 
world,  such  as  she  must  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  meet  with  at  home  ?  " 

Thus  mused  the  young  man,  moodily 
gazing  towards  her,  as  she  danced  with 
one  partner  after  another,  watching  her 
movements  from  a  corner  so  fixedly  that 
if  the  rest  of  the  company  had  not  been 
engaged  in  their  own  concerns,  his  pre- 
occupation would  have  been  noticed. 
Once  indeed  her  eyes  met  his,  as  she 
stopped  with  her  partner  in  the  course  of 
a  waltz  just  opposite  to  where  he  was 
standing,  and  she  gave  him  a  glance  of 
acknowledgment  which  set  the  young 
man's  heart  bounding.  Again  Yorke  es- 
tablished himself  nearly  opposite  the  rout- 
seat  on  which  she  was  resting  between 
the  dances,  in  the  archway  which  divided 
the  long  room  ;  and  this  time,  when  she 
looked  up  towards  him,  her  face  flushed 
and  took  a  sudden  expression  of  surprise 
and  anxiety,  which  caused  him  to  drop 
his  eyes  and  move  away,  reproaching 
himself  for  his  too  pointed  attention,  and 
yet  inwardly  rejoicing  at  what  he  had  ob- 
served. Surely,  he  thought,  she  has 
learnt  my  secret ;  and  if  I  have  been  too 
bold  and  too  quick,  still  she  has  not 
treated  it  with  scorn,  as  she  might  have 
done.  Something  at  least  has  been 
gained  already  in  my  suit.  Had  Yorke, 
however,  turned  round  and  looked  behind 
him,  he  would  have  understood  that 
something  other  than  his  ardent  glances 
caused  the  distress  which  the  lady  exhib- 
ited. 

Shortly  after  this,  Miss  Cunningham 
was  led  into  the  supper-tent  by  Major 
Winge  of  the  hussars,  —  a  married  man 
with  a  large  family,  thought  Yorke  with  a 
sigh  of  relief  ;  and  then,  just  as  he  was 
summoning  up  strength  of  mind  to  follow 
the  more  distinguished  guests  there,  the 
young  lady  emerged  again  therefrom  with 
her  father  and  Colonel  Falkland,  and 
stepping  into  their  carriage,  the  party 
drove  off. 

Yorke  passed  into  the  tent,  where, 
among  other  persons,  was  Mrs.  Polwhee- 
dle  under  escort  of  the  eminent  person- 
age, who  stood  by  the  supper-table  while 
she  partook  liberally  of  trifle  and  cham- 
pagne ;  but  not  even  her  evident  gratifi- 
cation at  this  distinguished  position  could 
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conceal  a  certain  sense  of  uneasiness. 
"Yes,  your  Excellency,"  she  observed 
between  the  mouthfuls,  "a  very  sweet 
girl  indeed  ;  but  I  never  saw  such  a  thing 
done  before.  The  brigadier  always  gives 
the  pas  to  the  commissioner,  of  course, 
for  he  is  a  civilian  of  twenty-eight  years' 
standing,  and  so  takes  rank  over  a  colo- 
nel of  '51  ;  although  I  really  think  that 
by  rights  a  brigadier  commanding  a  first- 
class  district,  and  reporting  direct  to 
headquarters,  ought  to  be  considered  as 
good  as  a  major-general.  I  hope  your 
Excellency  will  forgive  my  boldness  in 
saying  so  ;  but  if  the  commissioner  were 
as  old  as  Methuselah  it  would  not  make 
his  daughter  take  rank  before  any  married 
lady  whatever,  let  alone  a  brigadier's 
lady.  And  your  Excellency  knows, —  who 
better  indeed  ?  —  that  it  is  a  rule  for  par- 
ties not  to  break  up  till  the  senior  lady 
present  takes  her  departure.  It  is  really 
taking  a  great  deal  upon  herself  for  a 
young  girl  like  that  to  go  off  in  that  way 
from  the  very  tent-door,  in  front  of  every- 
body, almost,  as  you  may  say,  before  sup- 
per is  half  over." 

His  Excellency  observed  gravely  that 
it  certainly  was  a  sad  breach  of  decorum, 
but  that  the  young  lady  was  probably  ig- 
norant of  the  rules  in  such  cases,  and 
that  her  father  was  understood  to  be  un- 
well, and  indeed  looked  hardly  fit  for  late 
hours. 

"  Oh,  of  course,  your  Excellency,"  re- 
plied the  lady,  "  it  was  not  done  on  pur- 
pose ;  she  has  not  been  much  in  society, 
I  daresay,  poor  dear  girl — has  lived 
chiefly  abroad,  where  you  meet  very  queer 
people,  I  believe  ;  still  the  commissioner 
might  have  told  her  to  say  a  word  before 
going,  just  to  explain  matters,  you  know. 
And  as  for  being  too  ill  to  stay,  I  am  sure 
when  we  were  stationed  at  Dinapore,  and 
the  brigadier  was  only  commanding  his 
regiment,  the  civilians  at  Patna  used  to 
give  most  elegant  entertainments,  and 
many's  the  time  I  have  stayed  till  I  was 
ready  to  drop,  waiting  till  the  general's 
lady  should  go  first,  for  I  always  respect- 
ed other  people's  position  ;  and  although 
people  say  I  look  so  strong,  I  can  assure 
your  Excellency  I  am  often  exceedingly 
delicate,  especially  being  so  subject  to  a 
rush  of  blood  to  the  head.  If  others  can 
put  up  with  illness,  so  might  some  peo- 
ple, I  think.  I  have  never  seen  such  a 
thing  before  since  the  brigadier  has  com- 
manded the  station,  never." 

"  But  it  was  papa  who  was  unwell,  not 
the  young  lady,"  observed  her  partner, 
with  a  solemn  countenance;   "however, 


no  doubt,  as  you  rightly  observe,  it  was  a 
shocking  solecism  ;  but  perhaps  a  hint 
from  you  on  the  subject  would  prevent 
its  happening  again.  Your  advice  in 
matters  of  etiquette  and  good  taste  would 
be  quite  invaluable  to  young  persons  en- 
tering on  life  here.  I  suppose  it  would 
be  no  good  asking  you  to  take  anything 
more  ?  Shall  we  make  way  for  the  hun- 
gry folks  behind  us  t "  and  so  saying,  his 
Excellency,  offering  his  arm,  escorted 
the  lady  now  radiant  with  smiles  back  to 
the  dancing-room. 

"  Seen  his  Excellency  doing  the  polite 
to  Mrs.  Polwheedle  .f*"  said  Jerry  Spragge 
to  a  brother  sub,  as  he  helped  himself  to 
a  glass  of  champagne. 

"  I  should  rather  think  so,"  replied  the 
other,  following  the  example ;  "  best 
thing  out  by  a  long  way." 

"  Did  you  see  Kirke  here  just  now  ?  " 
said  one  officer  of  a  native  infantry  regi- 
ment to  another,  later  in  the  evening,  as 
they  stood  together  in  the  doorway, 
watching  the  dancers. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  other.  "  I  thought  it 
had  been  settled  he  was  to  go  back  to 
his  regiment ;  but  I  suppose  that  must 
have  been  a  mistake,  or  he  would  not 
have  been  here  in  the  uniform  of  his 
irregulars." 

"  Oh  no ;  he  has  been  sent  back  to 
regimental  duty  beyond  a  doubt,  and  has 
had  a  close  shave  of  a  court-martial  — 
the  order  will  be  in  the  next  Gazette.  I 
had  it  from  one  of  the  headquarter  peo- 
ple." 

"  Well,  it  was  a  cool  thing  to  come  here 
at  all  under  the  circumstances,  still  more 
to  come  in  the  uniform  of  a  corps  he  has 
been  dismissed  from,  and  with  his  Ex- 
cellency in  the  room,  too.  I  shouldn't 
be  surprised  if  Tartar  and  the  hussars 
were  to  take  the  thing  up." 

"  He  was  only  here  for  a  minute  or 
two.  I  saw  the  commissioner  talking  to 
him.  apparently  in  remonstrance,  and  he 
went  away  immediately  afterwards.  He 
is  a  cousin  of  the  commissioner,  you 
know." 

"Well,  I  am  sorry  for  him,"  said  the 
last  speaker  ;  "although  I  believe  there 
is  little  doubt  any  other  man  might  have 
been  turned  out  of  the  service  for  what 
he  did.  It  is  a  pity  so  fine  a  soldier  can't 
keep  his  hands  clean." 

"A  pity  indeed.  Do  you  remember 
the  day  he  pulled  our  regiment  out  of 
that  mess  t " 

"Do  I  not?  By  Jove!  if  he  hadn't 
charged  into  that  mass  of   Siklis  at  the 
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critical  moment,  and  given  us  time  to 
form  up  again,  we  should  have  come  to 
grief,  and  no  mistake." 

"You  may  say  so,  indeed.  Our  fel- 
lows were  uncommon  shaky  just  at  that 
moment  —  all  abroad,  in  fact.  I  shall 
never  forget  Kirke's  look  as  he  rode  past 
us,  waving  that  long  sword  of  his,  and 
his  eye  flashing  fire  ;  he  looked  the  very 
model  of  a  cavalry  leader.  He  had  only 
one  squadron  with  him,  and  the  Sikhs  he 
went  at  must  have  been  five  or  six  hun- 
dred if  there  was  a  man.  If  Victoria 
Crosses  had  been  going  in  those  days, 
Kirke  ought  to  have  had  one  for  that 
charge." 

"  There  was  another  man  in  the  room 
just  now  who  ought  to  have  had  a  Vic- 
toria Cross,  if  these  things  went  by  mer- 
it." 

"  You  mean  Falkland  ?  " 
"Yes.  You  were  not  at  Ferozeshah  ? 
Ah,  my  boy,  there  were  wigs  on  the  green 
that  day,  and  no  mistake,  and  pale  faces 
too  !  It  was  just  touch  and  go  at  one 
time,  I  can  tell  you.  Falkland  was  worth 
a  dozen  men  to  the  chief  and  Lord  Hard- 
inge  on  that  day." 

"  It  is  strange  that  these  men  who 
promise  so  well  cannot  keep  straight. 
There  is  Braddon,  now,  as  fine  a  soldier 
in  his  line  as  Kirke,  and  he,  too,  must 
needs  get  into  trouble,  although  in  a  dif- 
ferent way." 

"Yes,  and  his  case  will  be  more  diffi- 
cult to  set  right.  When  a  man  takes  to 
shaking  his  elbow,  there  is  seldom  much 
chance  of  a  cure.     'Tis  a  sad  pity." 

Kirke's  appearance  at  the  ball,  which 
the  two  officers  had  been  discussing,  hap- 
pened in  this  wise.  While  Yorke  was 
standing  in  the  archway,  as  above  de- 
scribed, looking  at  the  one  object  which 
engaged  his  attention,  an  officer  had  just 
entered  the  room  behind  him  —  a  hand- 
some, well-built,  dark-complexioned  man, 
somewhat  above  middle  height,  with  a 
hard,  resolute,  but  good-natured  face, 
smooth-shaven  save  for  a  large  black 
moustache,  with  clear  cold  grey  eyes, 
dressed  in  a  blue  tunic  with  heavy  gold 
embroidery,  a  scarlet  shawl  round  his 
waist,  and  a  long  straight  sword  sus- 
pended from  a  shoulder-belt.  He,  too, 
was  looking  towards  Miss  Cunningham, 
and  it  was  at  sight  of  him  that  she  be- 
trayed the  confusion  which  Yorke  too 
credulously  ascribed  to  his  own  love- 
stricken  gaze.  Had  he  looked  round,  he 
would  have  seen  Mr.  Cunningham  step 
forward  from  the  side  of  the  room  where 
he  was  in  conversation  with  the  military 


secretary,  and  address  the  new-comer 
apparently  in  terms  of  remonstrance,  the 
young  lady  the  while  looking  down  in 
confusion,  studying  the  point  of  her  little 
foot  as  it  peeped  out  from  below  her 
dress,  as  if  not  daring  to  watch,  yet  ab- 
sorbed in  what  passed  ;  and  that  eventu- 
ally her  father  fell  back  into  his  former 
place,  while  Kirke,  after  occupying  his 
ground  some  little  time,  disappeared  from 
the  room. 

As  for  Yorke,  he  went  home,  soon  after 
the  commissioner's  party  left,  in  a  state 
of  rapture  qualified  by  occasional  mis- 
givings, treasuring  up  each  word  that  had 
been  spoken,  each  look  that  had  been 
exchanged. 

And  at  this  ball  there  have  been  mar- 
shalled together  for  the  first  time  before 
our  gentle  Olivia  the  three  men  whose 
destinies  are  inextricably  bound  up  with 
her  own. 

CHAPTER  V. 

The  visit  of  the  distinguished  person- 
age to  Mustaphabad  was  of  course  made 
the  occasion  for  holding  a  grand  review 
of  all  the  troops  at  the  station,  which 
took  place  at  seven  o'clock  the  next 
morning  but  one  after  the  ball.  Accord- 
ing to  usual  practice  at  such  exhibitions, 
the  brigade  was  organized  for  the  purpose 
as  a  complete  division  of  all  arms.  Colo- 
nel Tartar  assumed  command  of  the  cav- 
alry and  horse-artillery,  his  own  regiment 
being  taken  charge  of  for  the  day  by 
Major  Winge ;  similarly  Brevet-Major 
Gurney  of  the  horse-artillery,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  regimental  field-officer,  took 
charge  of  the  whole  arm,  so  that  his  troop 
fell  to  be  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Cu- 
bitt,  who  rode  past  proudly  at  the  head  of 
it.  The  four  battalions  of  infantry  were 
divided  into  two  brigades  under  the  sen- 
ior field-officers,  giving  temporary  steps 
of  promotion  of  the  same  sort  ;  while 
the  number  of  acting  appointments  made, 
of  brigade-majors,  aides-de-camp,  and  or- 
derly officers,  covered  the  ground  with  a 
motley  staff  in  every  variety  of  uniform, 
and  mounted  on  every  description  of 
steed,  from  high-caste  Arab  to  Deccanee 
pony,  and  left  hardly  any  officers  for  reg- 
imental duty.  None  of  these  good  things, 
however,  fell  to  the  lot  of  our  subaltern, 
who  was  fain  to  be  content  with  his  place 
at  the  head  of  the  light  company. 

The  force  was  drawn  up  in  the  first 
instance  in  line  of  battalions  in  column, 
with  the  horse-artillery  and  cavalry  on 
the  right,  and  the  field-battery  on  the 
left ;   and  as  the  76th  move  down  from 
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their  regimental  parade  to  take  up  their 
appointed  place,  Yorke  scans  the  miscel- 
laneous company  of  equestrians  and  oc- 
cupants of  carriages  assembled  by  the 
saluting-flag,  looking  in  vain  for  the  one 
object  which  makes  the  review,  and  life 
generally,  interesting  to  him.  "  Here  she 
comes  at  last,"  he  said  to  himself,  with  a 
flutter  at  his  heart,  as  he  descried  three 
riders  cantering  across  the  plain  from  the 
direction  of  the  city.  Even  at  this  dis- 
tance he  can  distinguish  them  —  the  com- 
missioner and  Colonel  Falkland,  each 
riding  a  big  horse,  and  Miss  Cunningham 
on  her  little  high-bred  chestnut  Arab  be- 
tween them.  But  now  the  76th  wheel 
into  their  place  ;  and  our  subaltern  in  the 
hindmost  company  finds  his  view  for  the 
present  limited  by  the  backs  of  the  rear- 
rank  of  number  eight. 

Presently  there  is  a  stir,  and  the  line  is 
called  to  attention,  the  word  of  command 
being  repeated  by  acting  brigadiers,  and 
again  by  commanders  of  battalions.  It 
is  evident  that  the  eminent  personage 
and  his  staff  are  coming  on  the  ground  ; 
but  Yorke  can  see  nothing.  Then  the 
word  is  given  to  present  arms,  while  the 
bands  strike  up,  very  improperly,  the  na- 
tional anthem.  Then  there  is  a  tedious 
pause  for  all  in  the  rear:  the  eminent 
personage,  accompanied  by  the  brigadier 
and  staff,  is  riding  down  the  line  from 
right  to  left.  There  is  perfect  silence 
through  the  ranks,  broken  only  by  the 
occasional  move  of  a  battery-horse  shak- 
ing its  harness.  Peeping  to  his  left, 
Yorke  gets  a  momentary  glimpse  of  the 
different  cavaliers  as  they  pass  along  the 
field  of  view  of  the  little  lane  between  his 
regiment,  which  is  on  the  left  of  the  in- 
fantry, and  the  adjacent  field-battery. 
First,  various  staff-officers,  singly  or  in 
couples  ;  then  the  eminent  personage  on 
a  big  English  horse,  the  brigadier  on  his 
Cabulee  cob  ambling  by  his  side,  and 
looking  up  in  conversation  ;  then  a  mot- 
ley group  of  other  staff-officers,  including 
the  happy  holders  of  acting  appointments 
for  the  day.  Among  these  are  three  or 
four  ladies,  one  of  whom  Yorke  recog- 
nizes in  his  momentary  view  as  plainly  as 
if  he  had  been  looking  for  an  hour.  Miss 
Cunningham  riding  between  two  men  in 
plain  clothes,  one  in  a  round  hat,  the 
other  strong  and  erect,  wearing  a  sun- 
helmet.  And  now  the  cavalcade  having 
reached  the  end  of  the  line,  turns  round 
the  flank  of  the  field-battery,  and  begins 
to  return  by  the  rear,  the  eminent  per- 
sonage as  he  rides  along  at  a  foot-pace 
regarding  intently  the  backs  of  the  men. 


as  if  the  spectacle  afforded  him  the  deep- 
est interest.  Our  subaltern  of  course  can 
see  nothing,  for  he  must  needs  look 
straight  to  his  front  ;  but  soon  the  sound 
of  voices  and  subdued  laughter  announces 
that  the  tail  of  the  equestrian  party  is 
passing  behind  him,  and  he  feels  the 
hardness  of  the  fate  which  keeps  him  a 
mere  dust-crusher,  while  so  many  other 
fellows  are  enjoying  themselves  on  horse- 
back ;  still  more  at  not  knowing  whether 
Miss  Cunningham  even  so  much  as  saw 
him.  Just  at  this  moment  two  artillery- 
horses,  tired  of  standing  at  attention, 
took  to  fighting  and  kicking,  and  the  chal- 
lenge being  taken  up  by  several  others,  a 
sensible  commotion  was  caused  in  the 
cavalcade;  and,  hearing  a  little  feminine 
scream,  Yorke  could  not  resist  looking 
round.  The  cry  had  proceeded  from 
Miss  Peart,  whose  country-bred  pony, 
with  the  combative  habits  of  its  race,  had 
replied  to  the  challenge  by  kicking  out  at 
the  beast  next  to  it,  which  happily  being 
that  of  Mr.  Lunge,  the  riding-master  of 
the  hussars,  a  gaunt  and  lofty  animal, 
had  kept  its  rider's  legs  beyond  range  of 
the  pony's  heels  ;  but  the  commotion  had 
set  Miss  Cunningham's  lively  chestnut 
Arab  a-prancing,  and  Yorke  had  just  time 
to  notice  the  grace  with  which  itis  rider 
kept  her  seat. 

And  now  begins  the  serious  business 
of  the  day.  First,  the  horse-artillery  and 
cavalry  canter  to  the  front,  and  the  for- 
mer open  a  hot  fire  on  an  imaginary  ene- 
my ;  soon  the  latter  is  found  to  be  in  force, 
the  guns  are  retired,  and  the  infantry  ad- 
vance into  action,  the  first  brigade  lead- 
ing with  skirmishers  in  advance,  the  sec- 
ond brigade  in  column  in  reserve.  The 
said  skirmishers  advance  in  approved 
form,  running  forward  a  little  way  at  the 
rate  of  about  three  miles  an  hour,  then 
lying  down  and  firing;  and  the  parade 
being  as  flat  as  a  billiard-table,  without 
any  cover  or  irregularity  of  surface  as 
large  as  a  walnut,  this  proceeding  is  by 
general  consent  pronounced  to  be  a  most 
vivid  representation  of  the  realities  of 
war.  Then  of  a  sudden  the  enemy  is 
supposed  to  disappear  from  the  front, 
and  appear  simultaneously  on  the  right 
flank,  a  transformation  which  naturally 
involves  a  change  of  front  on  the  part  of 
our  side  —  a  favourite  manoeuvre  of  the 
brigadier  in  fact,  executed  in  his  best 
style.  And  now  the  force,  its  unprotect- 
ed left  flank  poiutinj^  in  the  direction  to- 
wards which  it  had  just  been  fighting, 
goes  to  work  again  in  the  same  approved 
style —  skirmishers  lying  down,  the  sup- 
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ports  standing  just  far  enough  off  to  get 
all  the  shots  meant  for  the  other,  the 
whole  advancing  at  about  half-a-mile  an 
hour.  But  now  the  first  brigade  has  had 
enough  of  it,  and  falls  back  on  the  sec- 
ond, advancing  thereon  in  line  to  sup- 
port it.  This  is  surely  the  crisis  of  the 
day,  the  time  of  all  others  to  be  watching 
the  infantry  —  to  see  especially  the  76th 
marching  in  line  like  a  living  wall.  But 
alas  !  Yorke  throwing  a  hurried  glance 
across  the  field  of  view,  sees  that  the 
equestrian  spectators  are  following  in  the 
wake  of  the  dust  of  the  cavalry,  execut- 
ing some  mysterious  manoeuvre  in  the  far 
distance,  and  is  more  than  ever  oppressed 
with  a  sense  of  his  own  insignificance. 


these  rankers  never  know  manners." 
Mrs.  Polwheedle  felt  with  a  pang  that  in 
this  respect  the  real  fell  painfully  short  of 
the  ideal  glory  suggested  by  the  illus- 
trated paper. 

For  our  subaltern,  too,  there  was  a  dis- 
appointment in  store.  The  time  for  the 
infantry  was  now  coming.  It  was  all 
very  well  for  the  cavalry  and  horse-artil- 
lery to  go  scampering  about  during  a  re- 
view, kicking  up  a  dust  and  showing  off  ; 
but  everybody  knows  that  in  a  march 
past  the  infantry  is  the  sight  worth  see- 
ing. The  steadiest  cavalry  in  the  world 
is  not  to  be  compared  in  steadiness  with 
well-drilled  infantry;  and  if  there  was  a 
regiment  in  the  Bengal  army  which  could 


The  grand  advance  of  the  second  brigade    march  steadily,  it    was    the    76th.     We 

'come  last,  thought  Yorke,  but  we  shall 
look  best ;  and  indeed,  as  the  battalion 
came  up,  over  a  thousand  bayonets,  in  tea 
strong  companies,  no  regiment  could  look 
better,  for  Major  Dumble  had  not  had 
time  yet  to  spoil  it.  But  alas  for  human 
aspirations !  It  was  the  major's  duty, 
after  passing  the  saluting-flag,  to  recover 
his  sword,  and  then,  wheeling  sharp  round, 
to  canter  gracefully  up  to  the  eminent  per- 
sonage and  remain  in  attendance  on  him 
till  the  battalion  had  marched  past.  And 
that  worthy  officer  did  his  best  to  ac- 
complish the  manoeuvre,  albeit  unaccus- 
tomed to  equestrian  exercise.  Grasping 
his  horse's  mane  firmly  with  the  left 
hand,  at  the  appointed  moment,  he  bold- 
ly struck  his  right  spur  into  the  animal, 
and  pulled  the  right  rein  smartly.  Too 
smartly,  indeed  ;  for  the  charger,  unac- 
customed to  such  decided  treatment  from 
his  master,  gave  an  unwieldy  plunge 
which  nearly  unseated  its  rider,  and  turn- 
ing sharp  round  in  face  of  the  advancing 
grenadier  company,  commenced  backing 
steadily,  with  its  stern  down  and  its 
nose  up  in  the  air.  In  vain  Major  Dum- 
ble, his  left  hand  still  holding  by  the 
friendly  mane,  tried  by  tugging  at  the 
right  rein  to  complete  the  circle,  and  so 
front  once  more  the  proper  way  —  the 
advancing  line  was  on  him  before  he 
could  escape.  The  grenadiers  before 
him  began  marking  time  ;  the  flanks  of 
the  company  continued  to  move  on  ;  the 
noble  line  became  a  curve,  and  the  con- 
fusion thus  created  in  the  leading  com- 
pany spread  in  a  few  seconds  from  front 
to  rear.  The  brigadier,  flushing  with 
rage,  trotted  into  the  fray  to  give  some 
angry  orders  ;  the  staff  laughed,  the 
eminent  personage  smiled  ;  but  at  this 
critical  point  a  rescue  came  in  the  per- 
son of  the   major's   native  groom,  who, 


is  practically  thrown  away,  and  all  inter 
est  now  centres  in  the  charge  made  across 
their  front  by  the  returning  hussars,  with 
the  irregular  cavalry  close  behind  them. 

There  still  remains  the  march  past ; 
and  as  the  troops  move  along  to  take  up 
their  places  preparatory  to  it,  our  subal- 
tern passing  with  his  battalion  just  by 
the  saluting-flag,  observes  the  eminent 
personage  gallantly  bowing  to  the  com- 
missioner and  party,  as  if  inviting  them 
to  take  up  a  good  position  close  to  him- 
self. Mrs.  Polwheedle's  carriage  draws 
up  at  the  same  time,  and  its  occupant 
feels  this  to  be  one  of  the  proud  mo- 
ments of  her  life.  It  v-as  only  a  few 
months  ago  that  an  illustrated  paper  had 
a  wood-cut  of  her  Majesty  reviewing  the 
troops  in  Windsor  Park,  the  royal  car- 
riage drawn  up  by  the  royal  standard, 
and  the  prince  consort  on  horseback  just 
in  front.  Why,  this  seemed  almost  a  re- 
production of  the  picture.  Here,  too, 
was  an  eminent  personage  immediately 
in  front  of  a  barouche  which,  if  it  had  not 
the  royal  arms  on  it,  was  still  an  elegant 
vehicle.  But  unalloyed  happiness  is  sel- 
dom the  lot  of  mortals  ;  the  company,  it 
must  be  confessed,  showed  a  total  want 
of  the  respect  due  to  high  official  rank,  in 
pressing  so  closely  round  the  carriage. 
Mrs.  Polwheedle  had  sounded  the  briga- 
dier over-night  as  to  the  propriety  of  rail- 
ing off  a  space  round  the  flagstaff,  to  be 
kept  sacred  for  her  carriage,  and  perhaps 
the  commissioner  and  his  daughter,  but 
that  gallant  officer  said  he  was  afraid 
such  a  thing  was  not  usual  ;  and  the 
crowd  of  equestrians  gradually  closed  up, 
till  the  charmed  circle  of  her  fancy  was 
utterly  blotted  out,  the  Roman  nose  of 
Mr.  Lunge's  horse  actually  projecting 
into  the  carriage.  "A  pushing  man," 
Mrs.  Polwheedle  was  heard  to  say  ;  "  but 
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hovering  with  the  rest  of  his  fraternity 
in  rear  of  the  spectators,  was  descried 
by  Dr.  Grumbull,  the  surgeon  of  the  76th, 
who  happened  to  be  among  the  lookers- 
on,  and  was  told  by  him  to  go  to  his  mas- 
ter's help.  This  worthy,  hurrying  to  the 
front,  barefooted,  and  horse-flapper  in 
hand,  by  dint  of  gentle  coaxing,  patting 
the  horse  on  the  neck,  and  calling  it  his 
son  and  other  terms  of  endearment  in 
the  vernacular,  succeeded  in  leading  it  to 
the  rear,  but  not  until  the  whole  bat- 
talion had  been  covered  with  confusion. 
And  as  poor  Yorke  passed  by  at  the  head 
of  the  light  company  unobserved,  for  all 
eyes  were  now  turned  away,  he  had  just 
time  to  notice  that  even  Miss  Cunning- 
ham was  smiling  and  looking  up  towards 
Colonel  Falkland,  as  if  asking  for  infor- 
mation, while  he,  leaning  towards  her, 
was  evidently  explaining  what  had  hap- 
pened. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  eminent  personage  while  in  camp 
at  Mustaphabad  gave,  as  in  duty  bound, 
a  succession  of  dinner-parties,  so  ar- 
ranged that  during  his  brief  halt  every 
member  of  the  local  society  was  invited 
in  turn  ;  and  to  Yorke  the  supreme  good 
fortune  happened  of  being  invited  for 
the  same  evening  as  the  commissioner 
and  his  daughter.  On  any  other  occa- 
sion he  would  have  been  duly  impressed 
with  the  magnificence  of  the  reception- 
tent,  so  spacious  that  thirty  or  forty 
guests  seemed  quite  lost  in  it,  and  the 
easy  bearing  of  the  staff-officers  who 
were  present,  and  who,  marching  with 
his  Excellency's  camp,  treated  the  enter- 
tainment quite  as  a  matter  of  course. 
And  at  another  time  he  would  have  felt 
nervous  when  led  up  by  the  aide-de-camp 
on  duty  to  be  introduced  to  the  eminent 
personage.  But  on  this  occasion  all 
these  distractions  had  no  effect  on  him, 
for  standing  by  the  eminent  personage, 
and  in  conversation  with  him,  was  the 
object  of  his  thoughts  and  day-dreams. 
And  when,  after  his  Excellency  had 
shaken  hands  affably,  Miss  Cunningham, 
as  he  passed  on,  greeted  him  with  her 
usual  kindness,  and  held  out  her  hand, 
the  young  fellow  hardly  knew  what  he 
was  about ;  and  as  he  found  his  way  to  a 
corner  of  the  room,  the  sudden  joy  which 
had  possessed  him  gave  way  to  a  revul- 
sion of  feeling  bordering  on  despair  as 
he  thought  how  clumsily  he  had  respond- 
ed to  the  sweet  condescension.  That 
little  hand,  he  thought,  which  he  would 


have  liked  reverentially  to  raise  to  his 
lips,  he  had  shaken  — awkward  block- 
head that  he  was  —  no  more  gracefully 
than  if  it  belonged  to  any  other  lady  — 
the  brigadier's  wife,  for  example. 

That  lady's  name  had  hardly  occurred 
to  him  when  he  heard  her  voice  proceed- 
ing from  an  ottoman  behind  him. 

"  Oh  yes,  a  very  sweet  girl  indeed,  but 
quite  unsophisticated,  and  does  such  very 
funny  things.  You  know  it  is  always  eti- 
quette after  being  introduced  to  his  Ex- 
cellency to  pass  on  and  not  stand  near 
him.  You  see  even  I,  who  am  the  senior 
lady  here,  have  come  and  sat  down  here 
just  as  a  subaltern's  wife  might  do.  Of 
course  it's  different  in  my  case,  because, 
as  his  Excellency  will  have  to  take  me  in 
to  dinner,  I  shall  be  able  to  talk  to  him 
all  the  time  ;  but  still  there  is  a  natural 
delicacy  of  feeling  which  ought  to  teach 
people  how  to  behave  on  these  occasions 
—  don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

But  as  she  said  this,  a  dreadful  doubt 
crept  over  the  worthy  lady's  mind  that 
perhaps,  after  all,  his  Excellency  might 
be  contemplating  a  coup  d'etat,  and 
would  carry  off  Miss  Cunningham  as  a 
partner  for  dinner,  leaving  her,  the  briga- 
dier's lady,  neglected  on  the  sofa  to  fol- 
low. Or  could  it  be  intended  that  Mrs. 
Geeowe,  the  military  secretary's  lady, 
then  sitting  beside  her,  should  be  the  fa- 
voured person  ?  True,  a  colonel  ranked 
after  a  brigadier  ;  but  still  the  military 
secretary  was  a  very  great  person,  and 
such  mistakes  had  sometimes  been  made. 
In  the  agony  of  mind  caused  by  these 
doubts,  the  good  lady  became  conscious 
of  Yorke's  presence  standing  in  front  of 
her,  and  called  him  to  her  aid. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Yorke,  is  that  you  ?  How 
do  you  do  ?  You  are  lucky,  indeed,  to  be 
invited  here  so  soon,  with  all  the  bigwigs. 
Just  tell  the  A.D.C.  I  want  to  speak  to 
him  —  will  you  ?  Captain  Sammys  I 
mean  —  that's  him  standing  there  ;  " 
and  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  Mrs. 
Polwheedle  began  making  a  series  of 
telegraphic  signals  with  her  fan,  until, 
succeeding  in  catching  the  captain's  eye, 
that  gentleman  crossed  the  tent  at  once, 
holding  a  paper  in  his  hand,  in  which 
he  was  jotting  down  the  names  of  the 
guests,  preparatory  to  marshalling  them 
in  pairs. 

"Oh,  Captain  Sammys,  I  just  want  to 
say  that  if  you  require  any  assistance 
about  the  names  antl  order  of  the  ladies, 
pray  command  my  services.  It  must  be 
so  puzzling  to  meet  ^uch  a  number  of 
strangers  at  every  stiAlion,  and  especially 
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brigade,  you  know." 
"  Oh  —  ah  —  well,  it 


is,"  said  the  cap- 


nice  little  bones  of  contention  thrown 
among  the  natives  for  them  to  squabble 
over  after  we  have  gone ;  gives  them 
something  to  talk  about  at  any  rate." 

"  Oh,  but  we  don't  want  any  bones  of 
•contention  here,"  replied  the  lady,  hardly 
[knowing  whether  or  not  to  be  offended  at 
the  metaphor ;  "it's  so  easy  to  prevent 
it  if  you  only  ask  the  proper  people  for 
information.  I  wanted  the  brigadier  to 
have  a  list  of  all  the  ladies  in  the  station 
made  out  in  order  of  seniority,  and  kept 
at  the  brigade-office.  Now  the  commis- 
sioner's wife  would  have  been  senior  to 
me,  you  know,  only  he's  not  married  ; 
and  of  course  Miss  Cunningham,  she 
doesn't  count  in  these  matters.  Then 
Colonel  M'Luckie  is  senior  to  Colonel 
Glumme  —  that's  Mrs.  M'Luckie,  the 
little  pale  thing  talking  to  the  commis- 
sioner—  you  wouldn't  think  it,  for  Colo- 
nel Glumme  is  ever  so  much  older,  and 
M'Luckie  is  only  a  regimental  major, 
and  they  are  both  brevets  of  '54,  but 
M'Luckie  was  senior  as  lieutenant-colo- 
nel." 

"  Thank  you  very  much.  I'm  sure 
you  have  made  it  all  as  clear  as  daylight ; 
but  it's  too  late  now,  I'm  afraid,  to  alter 
my  list,  for  I  should  get  into  a  hopeless 
muddle.  You'll  go  in  to  dinner  with  his 
Excellency,  and  I  must  pair  off  the  others 
the  best  way  I  can." 

"  I  am  sure  you  will  manage  very  well," 
said  the  lady,  a  beaming  smile  succeed- 
ing the  look  of  anxiety  which  had  over- 
spread her  ample  face  ;  "  you  gentlemen 
of  the  staff  are  so  clever." 

Yorke,  of  course,  went  in  to  dinner, 
which  was  served  in  an  adjoining  tent, 
with  the  crowd  of  gentlemen  to  whose 
share  no  ladies  fell,  as  became  a  subal- 
tern ;  but  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  sit 
nearly  opposite  to  Miss  Cunningham, 
who  was  handed  m  by  a  colonel  on  the 
staff, —  and  having  nobody  in  particular 
to  talk  to,  he  occupied  himself  pleasantly 
enough  in  watching  her  furtively.  The 
white  ball-dress  seemed  perfect ;  but 
surely  this  rich  dinn«;r-dress  was  even 
more  becoming.  Was  there  ever  seen  so 
radiant  and  gracious  a  queen  of  beauty 
before  ?  Why  does  not  everybody  in  the 
room  fall  down  and  do  homage  ?  The 
colonel,  happily,  was  a  married  man,  so 
there  was  no  cause  for  jealousy ;  but  an 
uneasy  doubt  crossed  his  mind  — what  if 


her,  and  make  her  an  offer  ?  He  was 
bachelor,  and  not  much  over  sixty. 
Would  she  be  able  to  withstand  th< 
temptation  of  the  position  in  favour  of  a 
humble  subaltern  ?  But  just  then,  Miss 
Cunningham  looking  round  suddenly, 
their  eyes  met,  and  she  gave  him  an 
arch  look,  as  if  recognizing  a  friend 
among  strangers,  which  drove  doubts  and 
fears  out  of  his  head  for  the  time.  And 
after  dinner,  when  the  company  returned 
to  the  drawing-room  tent,  he  ventured  to 
find  his  way  to  where  she  was  sitting, 
and  exchanged  a  few  words,  which  sent 
him  home  with  bounding  heart  and  ex- 
cited brain. 

And  yet  there  was  not  much  in  the 
conversation  itself  to  turn  a  young  fel- 
low's head. 

"  I  felt  so  sorry  for  your  regiment  at 
the  review  yesterday,"  she  said,  "just  as 
it  was  coming  in  front,  and  looking  so 
well.  It  was  your  colonel's  fault,  wasn't 
it  ?  He  got  in  the  way,  or  did  something 
ridiculous,  did  he  not  ?  " 

"  Major  Dumble  commands  our  regi- 
ment ;  of  course  it's  the  same  thing  as  if 
he  were  a  colonel."  Angry  though  he 
was  with  the  stupid  old  man,  he  could 
not  be  so  disloyal  to  his  commanding 
officer  as  to  run  him  down  in  public,  even 
in  speaking  to  Miss  Cunningham. 

The  young  lady  understood  the  implied 
rebuke,  and  at  once  continued,  "I  am 
very  sorry  for  making  such  a  blunder, 
and  quite  deserve  to  be  scolded  for  it ; 
but  you  see,  I  am  so  ignorant  of  military 
etiquette." 

"  Deserved  !  "  cried  the  young  fellow  ; 
"  to  think  that  I  should  have  the  pre- 
sumption to  say  that  anything  you  said 
or  did  was  not  perfect." 

"Yes,"  she  said,  laughing,  "but  it  was 
very  far  from  being  perfect ;  but  there  is 
so  much  tittle-tattle  in  the  world,  that  it 
is  hard  not  to  fall  into  the  way  of  talking 
it  now  and  then  ;  don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

At  this  moment  Colonel  Falkland  came 
up  to  know  if  she  was  ready  to  go,  and 
Miss  Cunningham  rose  at  once. 

"  I  didn't  quite  mean  that,  Olivia ; 
your  father  is  anxious  to  be  off  as  soon 
as  he  can,  and  sent  me  to  ask  you  to  he 
ready  ;  but  you  must  wait  till  Mrs.  Pol- 
wheedle  sets  the  example  of  rising,  or 
you  would  give  mortal  offence," 

"  There,    you  see,"  said  she,    turning 
towards     Yorke     laughingly  —  "another 
breach  of  etiquette  !  " 
I      "  Good  heavens  !  "  thought  the  young- 
ster, "  what  bliss    to  have  a   private    un- 
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hardly  more  than  the  third  time  I  have 
spoken  to  her." 

Mrs.  Polwheedle,  however,  was  in  no 
hurry  to  leave,  for  she  was  again  in  con- 
versation with  the  eminent  personage. 
"  I  hear  that  your  Excellency  is  going  to 
march  to  Banglepore.  I  am  so  pleased 
to  think  that  my  son  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  coming  under  your  Excellency's 
notice," 

"  Your  son,  Mrs.  Polwheedle  ?  "  said 
his  Excellency  ;  "  why,  I  understood  the 
brigadier  here  to  tell  me  that  he  had 
no " 

"  Oh  no,  not  his  son,"  said  the  lady, 
tapping  the  brigadier  on  the  arm  with 
her  fan  ;  "  my  son  by  the  late  Captain 
Jones  of  the  loth  Fusiliers  —  my  first 
husband,  you  know  —  Lieutenant  Jones, 
of  the  Banglepore  Rangers, —  as  promis- 
ing a  young  officer  as  there  is  in  the 
army,  I  can  assure  your  Excellency.  He 
has  passed  in  the  language  ;  and  I  am 
sure  your  Excellency  will  find  him  de- 
serving of  any  favour  you  may  be  pleased 
to  show  him." 


From  The  New  Quarterly  Review. 
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REMINISCENCE. 

BY  ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pictur- 
esque village  of  Chertsey,  close  to  which 
the  Thames  winds  broad  and  clear  be- 
tween deep  green  meadow-flats  and  quiet 
woods,  still  stand  the  ruins  of  Newark 
Abbey.  Situated  in  a  lonely  field,  eight 
miles  from  the  village,  and  near  to  the 
Weybridge  canal,  they  lie  comparatively 
unknown  and  little  visited  ;  a  mill  mur- 
murs close  at  hand,  turned  by  a  small 
fall ;  and  all  around  stretch  the  level 
fields  and  meadows  of  green  Surrey. 
Here,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, when  these  ruins  stood  as  now,  a 
young  man  and  maiden,  betrothed  to  each 
other,  were  accustomed  to  meet  and  ex- 
change their  quiet  vows  ;  and  here,  half  a 
century  afterwards,  a  grey-haired  old  man 
of  seventy,  beautiful  in  his  age  as  the 
old  Goethe,  would  wander  musing  sum- 
mer day  after  summer  day.  The  lovers 
had  been  parted  ;  the  maiden  had  mar- 
ried and  died  young,  while  the  man 
had  also  married  and  become  the  father 
of  a  household  ;  but  that  first  dream  had 
never  been  forgotten  by  one  at  least  of 
the  pair,  and  that  surviving  one  was 
Thomas  Love  Peacock,  known  to  general 


English  readers  as  the  author  of  "  Head- 
long Hall."  With  a  constancy  and  a  ten- 
derness which  many  more  famous  men 
would  have  done  well  to  emulate,  he  clung 
to  the  scene  of  his  first  and  perhaps  his 
only  love  :  a  love  innocent,  like  all  true 
love  ;  and  far  preferable,  to  quote  his  own 
words,  to  — 

"  The  waveless  calm,  the  slumber  of  the  dead, 

which  weighs  on  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  never  loved,  or  never  earnestly." 
Looking  on  the  face  of  Peacock  in  his  old 
age,  and  knowing  his  secret,  well  might 
one  remember  in  emotion  the  beautiful 
words  of  Scribe :  "//  faut  avoir  aifjti 
une  fois  eit  sa  vie,  ?ion  pour  le  moment 
oil  Von  ai^ne,  car  on  n'eprouve  alors  que 
de  tourme7ts,  des  regrets,  de  la  Jalousie; 
7naispeu  d,  peu  ces  tourmens-la  devientient 
des  soicvenirs,  qui  char}ne?it  notre  arriere- 
saison.  Et  quand  vous  verrez  la  vieillesse 
douce,  facile,  et  tolerante,  vous  puissez 
dire  co?nme  Fontenelle,  '■U amour  a  passi 
par-Id /'" 

Yes,  Love  had  passed  that  way,  and 
set  on  the  old  man  his  gracious  seal, 
which  no  other  deity  can  counterfeit ;  so 
that,  looking  upon  the  old  man's  face,  one 
read  of  gentleness,  high-mindedness,  tol- 
eration, and  perfect  chivalry.  These  may 
seem  odd  words  to  apply  to  one  whom 
the  world  knew  rather  as  a  retrograde 
philosopher  and  satirical  pessimist  rather 
than  a  lover  of  human  nature,  as  a  schol- 
ar rather  than  a  poet,  as  a  country  gen- 
tleman of  the  old  school  rather  than  a 
humanitarian  of  the  new :  but  they  can 
be  justified  ;  and  it  may  be  questioned, 
moreover,  whether  he  had  not  learned 
of  the  eighteenth  century  certain  mod- 
est virtues  which  the  nineteenth  century 
has  incontinently  forgotten.  That  high- 
minded  courtesy  and  noble  deference 
towards  women,  which  is'  now  to  be  seen 
among  thinkers  and  poets  (so  far  as  I 
know  them)  only  in  Robert  Browning, 
was  his  in  perfection.  To  children  he 
was  gentleness  itself,  and  all  children 
loved  him  ;  and  there  could  be  no  prettier 
sight  in  the  world  than  the  picture  of  him, 
as  I  saw  him  first,  and  as  in  my  mind's 
eye  I  see  him  now,  silting  one  summer 
day,  seated  on  his  garden-lawn  by  the 
river,  while  a  little  maiden  of  sixteen 
rested  on  his  knees  the  great  quarto  "  Or- 
lando Innamorata  "  of  Bojardo,  and  fol- 
lowing with  her  finger  the  sun-lit  lines, 
read  soft  and  low,  corrected  ever  and  anon 
by  his  kind  voice,  the  delicate  Italian  he 
loved  so  well.  Who  that  looked  at  him, 
then,  could  fail  to  perceive,  to  quote  Lord 
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Houghton's  words,  "  that  he  had  gone 
through  the  world  with  happiness  and 
honour  ?  "  But  the  secret  of  his  beauti- 
ful benignity  lay  deeper.  ''^  H amour  a 
passe  par-Id, !  " 

While  a  student  in  Scotland,  I  had 
known  him  as  the  friend  of  Shelley,  and 
had  read  his  delightful  works  with  pleas- 
ure and  profit ;  until  at  last  I  was  prompt- 
ed to  write  to  him,  expecting  (I  remem- 
ber) to  receive  but  a  cold  response  from 
one  who,  to  judge  him  by  his  works,  was 
too  much  of  a  Timon  to  care  for  boy's 
homage.  I  was  agreeably  disappointed. 
The  answer  came,  not  savage,  like  a  rap 
on  the  knuckles,  but  cordial  as  a  hand- 
shake. Afterwards,  when  I  was  weary 
"climbing  up  the  breaking  wave"  of 
London,  I  thought  of  my  old  friend,  and 
determined  to  seek  him  out.  Mainly 
with  the  wish  to  be  near  him,  I  retreated 
to  quiet  Chertsey  ;  and  thence  past  Chert- 
sey  Bridge,  through  miles  of  green  fields 
basking  in  the  summer  sun,  and  through 
delightful  lanes  to  Lower  Halliford,  I 
went  on  pilgrimage,  youth  in  my  limbs, 
reverence    in    my    heart,  a  pipe   in   my 


mouth,  and  the  tiny  Pickering  edition  of 
Catullus  (a  veritable  "  lepidum  libelluui^'' 
but  alas,  far  from  ^^  novum ! ''"')  in  my 
waistcoat  pocket.  And  there,  at  Lower 
Halliford,  I  found  him  as  I  have  described 
him,  seated  on  his  garden-lawn  in  the 
sun,  with  the  door  of  his  library  open  be- 
hind him,  showing  such  delicious  vistas 
of  shady  shelves  as  would  have  glad- 
dened his  own  Dr.  Opimian,  and  the  lit- 
tle maiden,  reading  from  the  book  upon 
his  knee.  Gray-haired  and  smiling  sat 
the  man  of  many  memories,  guiding  the 
utterances  of  one  who  was  herself  a  pret- 
ty two-fold  link  between  the  present  and 
the  past,  being  the  granddaughter  (on  the 
paternal  side)  qf  Leigh  Hunt,  and  also  the 
granddaughter  (on  the  maternal  side)  of 
the  Williams  who  was  drowned  with 
Shelley.  Could  a  youthful  student's  eyes 
see  any  sight  fairer  ? 

And  did  you  once  see  Shelley  plain, 

And  did  he  stop  and  speak  to  you  ?  .  .  . 
.  .  .  How  strange  it  seems,  and  new  !  * 

And  this  old  man  had  spoken  with  Shel- 
ley, not  once,  but  a  thousand  times  ;  and 
had  known  well  both  Harriet  Westbrook 
and  Mary  Godwin ;  and  had  cracked 
jokes  with  Hobhouse,  and  chaffed  Proc- 
ter's latinity  ;  and  had  seen,  and  actually 
criticised,  Malibran  ;  and  had  bought 
*'the  vasty  version  of  a  new  system  to 

*  Robert  Browning. 


perplex  the  sages,"  *  when  it  first  cam! 
out,  in  a  bright,  new,  uncut  quarto  ;  and 
had  dined  with  Jeremy  Bentham  ;  and 
had  smiled  at  Disraeli,  when,  resplen- 
dently  attired,  he  stood  chatting  in  Hook- 
ham's  with  the  Countess  of  Blessington  ; 
and  had  been  face  to  face  with  that  bland 
Rhadamanthus,  Chief-Justice  Eldon  ;  and 
was,  in  short,  such  a  living  chronicle  of 
things  past  and  men  dead  as  filled  one's 
soul  with  delight  and  ever-varying  won- 
der. "How  strange  it  seemed,  and 
new  !  " 

The  portrait  prefixed  to  the  new  edi- 
tion of  his  works  f  conveys  a  very  good 
idea  of  the  man  as  I  first  saw  him — a 
stately  old  gentleman  with  hair  as  white 
as  snow,  a  keen  merry  eye,  and  a  charac- 
teristic chin.  His  dress  was  plain  black, 
with  white  neckcloth,  and  low  shoes,  and 
on  his  head  he  wore  a  plaited  straw  hat. 
One  glance  at  him  was  enough  to  reveal 
his  delightful  character,  that  of  his  own 
Dr.  Opimian.  "  His  tastes,  in  fact,  were 
four :  a  good  library,  a  good  dinner,  a 
pleasant  garden,  and  rural  walks."  This 
was  the  man  who,  as  a  beautiful  boy,  had 
been  caught  up  and  kissed  by  Queen 
Caroline  ;  who,  when  he  grew  up  to  man- 
hood, had  been  christened  "  Greeky 
Peeky,"  on  account  of  his  acquirement  in 
Greek  ;  and  who  had  been  thus  described, 
in  a  passage  I  have  not  seen  quoted  be- 
fore, by  Shelley,  in  the  "Letter  to  Maria 
Gisborne." 

You  will  see  P ,  with  his  mountain  Fair  % 

Turn'd  into  a  Flamingo  ... 
When  a  man  marries,  dies,  or  turns  Hindoo, 
His  best  friends  hear  no  more  of  him  ;  but  you 
Will  see  him  and  will  like  him,  too,  I  hope, 
And  that  snow-white  Snowdonian  antelope, 
Match'd  with  the   cameo-leopard.      His  fine 

wit 
Makes  such  a  wound,  the  knife  is  lost  in  it ! 

Age  had  mellowed  and  subdued  the 
"cameo-leopard,"  but  the  "fine  wit,"  as 
I  very  speedily  discovered,  was  as  keen 
as  ever.  His  life  had  been  passed  in 
comparative  peace  and  retirement.  He 
spoke  French  with  the  good  old-fash- 
ioned English  accent,  and  he  had  never 
been  to  Paris  or  up  the  Rhine ;  Italy 
he  knew  not,  nor  cared  to  know  ;  and 
much  as  he  loved  the  sea,  he  had  sailed 
it  little.  His  four  tastes  had  kept  him 
well  anchored  all  his  life.  In  his  youth  he 
had  had  a  fifth,  the  Italian  opera,  but  the 
long  modern  performances,  and  the  de- 

*  Byron's  description  of  Wordsworth's  "  Excursion." 
t  Peacock's  Works,  3  vols.  (Bentley,  1875.) 
%  Peacock's  wife. 
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cadence  of  the  ballet,  had  alienated  him. 
He  had  his  "good  library,"  and  it  was  a 
good  one  —  full  of  books  it  was  a  luxury 
to  handle,  editions  to  make  a  scholar's 
mouth  water,  bound  completely  in  the 
old  style  in  suits  as  tough  as  George 
Fox's  suit  of  leather.  The  "good  din- 
ner" came  daily.  "He  liked  to  dine 
well,  and  withal  to  dine  quickly,  and  to 
have  quiet  friends  at  his  table  with  whom 
he  could  discuss  questions  which  might 
afford  ample  room  for  pleasant  conversa- 
tion, and  none  for  acrimonious  dispute."  * 


fate  could  inflict  on  him,  led  her  to  post- 
pone what  she  knew  must  be  an  evil  day 
for  him,  and  might  peradventure  not  be 
a  good  one  to  her."  She  has  never  mar- 
ried, but  she  has  fulfilled  her  woman's 
mission  perfectly,  and  the  final  years  of 
Peacock  owed  much  of  their  tranquil 
sunshine  to  her  tender  and  pathetic  care. 
Knowing  Peacock  only  from  his  books, 
I  was  not  prepared  to  find  in  him  that 
delightful  bonhomie  which  was  in  reality 
his  most  personal  characteristic,  in  old 
age   at    least ;    and     when    we    became 


In  the  "pleasant  garden  "  he  was  sitting,    acquainted,    and    read    and     talked     to 


with  the  clear  winding  Thames  below 
him  and  his  rowing-boat  swinging  at  the 
garden-steps.  And  the  "  rural  walks  " 
lay  all  around  him,  on  the  quiet  river- 
side, through  the  green  woods  of  Esher, 
down  the  scented  lanes  to  Chertsey,  by 
winding  turns  to  Walton  and  Weybridge 
—  scenes  familiar  to  him  since  boyhood 
and  hallowed  with  the  footprints  of  dead 
relatives  and  departed  friends.  For  the 
old  man  was,  so  to  speak,  alone  in  the 
world  —  his  wife  and  best-loved  daugb.- 
ters  lay  asleep  in  Shepperton  churchyard, 
his  son  was  somewhere  abroad,  and  the 
cries  of  the  children  ar&und  him  were 
not  those  of  his  own  family.  His  gifted 
daughter  Rosa,  who  died  in  her  prime, 
was  gone  before,  but  another  daughter, 
not  of  the  flesh,  had  risen  in  her  place. 
Many  years  before,  when  she  was  grieving 
sorely  for  the  loss  of  a  little  child,  Mar- 
garet his  wife  had  noticed,  on  Halliford 
Green,  a  little  girl  in  its  mother's  arms, 
and  seeing  in  it  a  strange  likeness  to  her 
own  dead  child,  had  coaxed  it  into  her 
own  house,  and  dressed  it  in  the  dead 
babe's  clothes.  Peacock,  returning  from 
the  India  House,  looked  in  through  the 
dining-room  window,  and  seeing  the 
child  within  was  almost  stunned  by  its 
resemblance  to  Margaret.  This  little 
girl,  Mary  Rosewell,  had  been  adopted 
by  the  Peacocks  ;  and  now,  when  all  the 
rest  were  dead,  she  remained  —  a  bright, 
loving  foster-daughter,  whose  baptismal 
name  of  "Mary"  had  long  ago  been 
sweetened  into  "May."  I  cannot  de- 
scribe her  better  than  in  Peacock's  own 
words  when  describing  Miss  Gryll : 
"The  atmosphere  of  quiet  enjoyment  in 
which  she  had  grown  up  seemed  to  have 
steeped  her  feelings  in  its  own  tranquil- 
lity ;  and  still  more,  the  affection  which 
she  felt  for  her  foster-father,  and  the 
conviction  that  her  departure  from  his 
house  would  be   the  severest  blow  that 

•  Gryll  Grange. 


gether,  I  was  as  much  astonished  at  the 
sweetness  of  his  disposition  as  amused 
and  captivated  by  his  quaint  erudition. 
In  that  green  garden,  in  the  lanes  of 
Halliford,  on  the  bright  river,  in  walks 
and  talks  such  as  "brightened  the  sun- 
shine," I  learned  to  know  him,  and  al- 
though he  was  so  much  my  senior  he 
took  pleasure  (I  am  glad  to  say)  in  my 
society,  partly  because  I  never  worried 
him  with  "acrimonious  dispute,"  which 
he  hated  above  all  things. 

There  was  for  the  moment  one  dark 
cloud  of  misunderstanding  between  us  — 
a  cloud  of  smoke  ;  for,  like  Hans  Ander- 
sen's parson,*  I  "  smoked  a  good  deal  of 
tobacco,  and  bad  tobacco,"  and  to  Pea- 
cock tobacco  was  poison.  He  forgave 
me,  however,  on  one  condition,  that  I 
never  smoked  within  five  hundred  yards 
of  his  house  —  an  arrangement  which,  I 
am  ashamed  to  say,  I  violated,  for  well  I 
remember  one  night  stealthily  opening 
the  bedroom  window  in  the  house  at 
Halliford,  and  "blowing  a  cloud"  out 
into  the  summer  night.  I  am  not  sure 
that  much  of  his  hate  of  tobacco  did  not 
arise  from  his  morbid  dread  of  fire.  He 
would  never  have  any  lucifer-matches  in 
his  house,  save  one  or  two  which  were 
jealously  kept  in  a  tin  box  in  the  kitchen. 
Morning  after  morning  he  arose  with  the 
sun,  lit  his  own  fire  in  the  library,  and 
read  till  breakfast,  laying  in  material  for 
talk  which  flowed  like  Hippocrene  —  as 
crystal,  and  as  learned  !  His  chief,  al- 
most his  only,  correspondent  was  Lord 
Broughton,  who  had  been  his  friend 
through  life.  The  two  old  gentlemen  in- 
terchanged letters  and  verses,  and  capped 
quotations,  and  doubtless  felt  like  two 
antediluvian  mammoths  left  stranded, 
and  yet  living,  after  the  deluge  —  that 
deluge  being  typified  to  them  by  the  sub- 
mersion of  Whig  and  Tory  in  one  wild 
wave  of  progress,  and  the  long  career  of 

*  At  vctre  elier  ikke  at  voere. 
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Lord  Brougham  as  a  sort  of  political 
Noah.  The  old  landmarks  of  society 
were  obliterated.     Lord  Byron  was  a  dim 

nemory,  and  the  stage-coach  was  a 
dream.  The  poetry  of  nature  had  tri- 
umphed, and  the  poetry  of  art  had  died. 
Germany  had  a  literature,  and  it  was 
part  of  polite  education  to  know  German. 
Beards  were  worn.  Rotten  boroughs 
were  no  more.  The  Times,  like  a  colos- 
sal Podsnap,  dominated  journalism,  but 
the  Daily  Telegraph  was  stirring  the 
souls  of  tradesmen  to  the  sublime  knowl- 
edge of  Lempriere's  Dictionary  and 
Bohn's  "  Index  of  Quotations."  Special 
correspondents  were  invented,  competi- 
tive examination  was  consecrating  medi- 
ocrity, and  a  considerable  number  of  Eng- 
lishmen drank  bad  champagne.  What 
was  left  for  an  old  scholar  but,  like  the 
Hudibrastic  Mirror  of  Knighthood, 

To  cheer  himself  with  ends  of  verse, 
And  sayings  of  philosophers  ! 

For  the  rest,  the  world  was  in  a  bad 
way  ;  best  keep  apart,  and  let  it  wag. 
ipv^ov  Tov  olov,  AcopL !  Quaff  a  cool  cup  in 
the  green  shade,  and  drink  confusion  to 
Lord  Michin  Mallecho  and  the  last  Re- 
form Bill ! 

It  must  be  conceded  at  once  that  Pea- 
cock was  no  friend  to  modern  progress 
—  the  cant  of  it,  hoarsely  roared  from  the 
throats  of  journalistic  Jews  and  political 
Merry  Andrews,  had  sickened  him  ;  and 
he  was  not  for  one  moment  prepared  to 
admit  that  the  world  was  one  whit  wiser 
and  happier  than  before  the  advent  of  the 
steam-engine.  The  pessimism  which  ap- 
pears everywhere  in  his  books  was  the 
daily  theme  of  his  talk  ;  but  to  under- 
stand it  rightly  we  must  remember  it  was 
purely  satiric  —  that,  in  truth.  Peacock 
abused  human  nature  because  he  loved 
it.  Genial  at  heart  as  Thackeray,  he 
delighted  to  condemn  man  and  society  in 
the  abstract.  Hence  much  of  his  writing 
must  be  read  between  the  lines.  In  the 
clever  little  sketch  of  Peacock,  prefixed 
to  the  new  edition  of  the  works,  Lord 
Houghton  errs  to  some  extent  in  trying 
to  construct  Peacock  out  of  his  books.* 
The  "  unreasoning  animosity  "  Lord 
Houghton    speaks  of  was  purely  ironic. 


*  "  In  the  same  spirit  he  clung  to  the  old  religious 
ideas  that  haunted  all  early  Roman  history,  and  indeed 
went  far  into  the  empire,  and  thus  he  liked  to  read 
Livy,  a7id  did  not  like  to  read  Niebuhr.^  (Lord 
Houghton's  Preface.)  The  words  in  italics  are  put 
by  Peacock  into  the  mouth  of  a  young  lady  in  "  Gryll 
Grange,"  and  by  no  means  express  his  own  sentiments  ; 
indeed,  Niebuhr  was  regarded  by  him  with  the  highest 
admiration,  as  having  almost  unique  intuition. 


For  example,  so  far  from  having  "an  in- 
discriminate repugnance  to  Scotland  and 
to  everything  Scotch,"  he  was  very  fond 
of  Scotchmen,  having  many  correspond- 
ents among  them  ;  but  he  could  not 
spare  them  for  all  that,  any  more  than 
Thackeray  could  spare  the  Irish,  whom 
he  loved  with  all  his  heart.  When,  in 
"  Gryll  Grange,"  he  makes  Dr.  Opimian 
say  of  the  Americans  :  "  I  have  no  wish 
to  expedite  communication  with  them. 
If  we  could  apply  the  power  of  electric 
repulsion  to  preserve  us  from  ever  hear- 
ing any  more  of  them,  I  should  think  we 
had  for  once  derived  a  benefit  from 
science!"  —  he  is  merely,  in  a  mood  of 
what  Lord  Houghton  felicitously  called 
"intellectual  gaiety,"  in  an  after-dinner 
mood,  expressing  a  comic  prejudice  with 
no  deep  root  in  reason.  The  animosity 
is  Aristophanic.  No  one  reverenced  Soc- 
rates more  than  his  unmerciful  "chaffer," 
and  no  man  knew  the  benefit  of  science 
better  than  Peacock.  He  tried  to  shut 
out  humanity,  But  he  felt  for  it  very  in- 
tensely. He  could  fain  have  resembled 
the  gods  of  Epicurus  —  thinking,  feeling 
nothing,  as  Cicero  expresses  it,  but 
'•'■  Mihi  pulchre  est,''^  and  ^^  Ego  beatiis 
sum,''^  —  but  in  reality,  he  felt  for  human 
suffering  very  acutely.  He  would  fain 
have  had  the  world  one  vast  May-pole, 
with  all  humanity  dancing  round  it,  or 
one  mighty  Christmas-tree,  with  all  hu- 
manity waiting  to  get  a  prize  from  it. 
Every  year,  on  May-day,  he  crowned  a 
little  May-queen — generally  one  of  his 
grandchildren  —  as  queen  of  the  May, 
and  all  the  little  children  of  the  village 
flocked  in  to  her  with  garlands,  to  be  re- 
warded, as  the  case  might  be,  with  a 
bright  new  penny  or  a  silver  coin.  He 
loved  the  old  times  for  their  old  customs, 
and  he  loved  the  old  customs  because 
they  made  men  gentle  and  children  glad. 
"  He  had  no  fancy,"  he  said,  "for  living 
in  an  express  train  ;  he  liked  to  go  quietly 
through  life,  and  to  see  all  that  lay  in  his 
way."  His  life,  indeed,  might  be  de- 
scribed as  one  long  rural  walk,  in  com- 
pany with  Dr.  Opimian,  occasionally  di- 
versified by  a  visit  to  London,  and  a  night 
at  the  Italian  opera.  He  belonged,  as 
Lord  Houghton  says,  "to  the  eighteenth 
century,"  and  I  may  add  that  he  had 
every  one  of  its  virtues  without  one  of  its 
vices. 

His  literary  tastes  were  very  interest- 
ing; although  they,  too,  belonged  to  the 
eighteenth  century.  His  favourite  clas- 
sical authors  were  Aristophanes  and  Cic- 
ero.     His  knowledge  of    the  latter  was 
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extraordinary  ;  there  was  scarcely  a  pas- 
sage of  any  force  which  he  had  not  by 
heart.  As  to  Aristophanes,  he  simply 
revelled  in  that  quaint  satire  so  akin  to 
the  keen  writings  of  his  own  modern 
muse.  At  a  time  when  he  was  reading 
Pickwick,  and  delighting  in  its  extrava- 
gances, he  cried  characteristically,  with  a 
delicious  twinkle  of  his  eye,  at  dinner  — 
"Dickens  is  very  comic,  but  —  not  so 
comic  as  Aristophanes  !  "  His  mind  was 
not  so  much  attracted  by  the  Greek  tra- 
gedians, though  of  course  he  knew  them 
well,  as  by  the  comic  writers  and  the 
satirists  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  I  fancy  he 
preferred  Euripides  to  Sophocles,  for  the 
very  reasons  which  made  critics  like  him 
less.  His  sympathies,  indeed,  were  less 
with  the  grand,  the  terrible,  and  the  sub- 
lindely  pathetic,  than  with  the  brilliant, 
the  exquisite,  and  the  delicately  artistic. 
Comedy  fascinated  him  more  than  tragedy 
awed  him.  Although  he  was  a  profound 
student  of  the  mystical  hymns  of  Or- 
pheus, he  read  them  more  as  a  scholar 
than  as  a  mystic.  It  must  be  admitted, 
moreover,  that  his  mind  was  in  itself  a 
terrible  ^''thesaurus  eroticus,''''  and  there 
were  to  be  found  in  it  many  a  Petronian 
quibble  and  Catullian  double  entendre  not 
to  be  discovered  in  Rambach.  To  the 
last  he  loved  Petronius — a  writer  who 
has  never  yet  received  justice  for  his 
marvellous  picture-painting  and  delicate 
graces  of  diction,  and  who  can  be  vindi- 
cated to  the  moralist  far  more  easily  than 
Rabelais.  Rabelais  he  loved  too,  of 
course  ;  who  does  not .?  Like  Swift,  he 
preferred  Plautus  to  Terence  :  — 

Despite  what  schoolmasters  have  taught  us, 
I  have  a  great  respect  for  Plautus, 
And  think  our  boys  may  gather  there  hence 
More  wit  and  wisdom  than  from  Terence  ! 

From  these  tastes  of  his  in  the  classical 
direction,  the  reader  may  readily  guess 
what  authors  and  what  books  he  selected 
from  more  modern  fields.  It  will  readily 
l)e  understood  that  he  was  partial  to 
Moli6re,  to  Voltaire's  satirical  works,  and 
to  the  dramatists  of  the  Restoration  ;  that 
he  admired  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  and 
the  "  Spectator  "  and  had  by  heart  '*  Clever 
Tom  Clinch"  and  the  other  sardonic 
verses  of  Dean  Swift ;  and  that  he  did 
not  care  much  for  the  poetic  transcend- 
entalism of  Coleridge.  He  esteemed  the 
poetry  of  Milton,  but  far  preferred  Mil- 
ton's prose.  At  the  time  I  knew  him,  he 
could  repeat  by  heart  nearly  the  whole  of 
Redi's  "  Bacchus  in  Tuscany"  —  a  bibu- 
lous masterpiece  which  had  oeen  admira- 
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bly  translated  by  Leigh  Hunt.  Of  mod- 
ern non-poetical  works,  I  should  say  his 
three  favourites  were  Monboddo's  "  An- 
cient Metaphysics,"  Drummond's  "Aca- 
demical Questions,"  and  Home  Tooke's 
"  Diversions  of  Purley  ;  "  to  which  may 
be  added,  -with  a  reservation,  Harris's 
"  Hermes."  He  was  always  very  fond  of 
philosophic  philology,  and  one  of  the  last 
works  of  his  life  was  to  issue  to  his  pri- 
vate friends  a  new  interpretation  of  the 
Aelia  Lcelia  Crispis. 

But  the  above  brief  catalogue  of  his 
favourites  affords  no  glimpse  of  his  true 
attainment.  In  reality  he  had  not  read 
so  many  books  as  many  less  masterly 
men  ;  but  his  peculiarity  was  that  he  had 
so  read  and  re-read  his  favourite  ones 
that  he  had  completely  attained  the  in- 
terior of  them.  Thoreau  used  to  say  that 
the  Bible  and  Hafiz  were  books  enough 
for  any  one  man's  lifetime  ;  and  certainly 
a  lifetime  might  be  spent  on  the  study  of 
the  Bible  alone.  Peacock  had  some  doz- 
en authors  virtually  by  heart, —  and  thus, 
the  polyglot  of  his  delightful  talk  was 
really  surprising.  He  never  forgave  a 
false  quantity ;  Browning's  Avat^ir,  in 
"Waring,"  would  have  driven  him  into  a 
fever,  and,  in  speaking  of  America,  he 
never  forgot  the  fact  that  its  most  popu- 
lar poet,  at  that  time,  had  committed  the 
false  Latin  of  "  Excelsior.  "  *  His  tastes 
in  poetry  may  be  presumed  ;  but  I  ought 
to  mention  to  his  honour  that  he  was  one 
of  the  few  early  lovers  of  Wordsworth, 
despite  his  personal  dislike  to  the  Lake 
school.  He  was  never,  till  the  day  of 
his  death,  quite  ^«  rrt://^r/ with  Shelley's 
moonshine  genius  ;  he  far  preferred  such 
a  solid,  flesh-and-blood  poet  as  Burns, 
and  of  Burns' poems  his  favourite  was 
"Tamo'  Shanter;"  and  he  had  little  or 
no  appreciation  for  John  Keats.  Indeed, 
he  never  passed  the  portico  of  the  green 
little  temple  erected  by  Keats  to  Diana, 
remembering  with  indignation  the  bar- 
barous fancies  consecrated  therein  ;  for 
he  could  prove  by  a  hundred  quotations 
that  the  sleep  of  Endymion  was  eternal, 
whereas  in  the  modern  poem  the  Latmian 
shepherd  is  forever  capering  up  and  down 
the  earth  and  ocean  like  the  German 
chaser  of  shadows.f     The  ancient    con- 


*  Is  it  possible  that  Peacock  himsnlf  is  responsibla 
for  the  translation  in  the  verses  to  "(Iryll  Grange"  of 
a  passage  from  the  Metamorphoses  of  Apnleius  ;  "where- 
in '^ Jluctibus  educata^^  is  rendered  by  "the  educated 
in  the  waves,"  etc.  There  are  several  errors  in  th« 
new  edition,  not  to  speak  of  the  many  unaccentuated 
Greek  quotations. 

t  For  similar  reasons,  he  was  perpetually  wroth  witt* 
Byron.     He  gives  one  frightful  uislancc  ot  incongruity 
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ception,  as  briefly  incorporated  by  Cicero 
in  the  passion  where  Diana  is  described 
as  watching  forever  the  sleep  of  "her 
beloved  Endymion,"  is  certainly  very 
lovely.  And  liere  I  may  remark  incident- 
ly  that  the  influence  of  Peacock  on  the 
lurid  genius  of  Shelley,  though  doubtless 
chilling  on  occasion,  was  certainly  bene- 
ficial and  in  the  interests  of  art.  He 
checked  a  thousand  extravagances,  and 
helped  to  form  Shelley's  later  and  more 
massive  style,  as  exemplified  in  such 
pieces  as  "  Alastor,  or  the  Spirit  of  Sol- 
itude." Peacock  suggested  the  title  for 
this  poem,  and  was  amused  to  the  day  of 
his  death  by  the  fact  that  the  public,  and 
even  the  critics,  persisted  in  assuming 
Alastor  to  be  the  name  of  the  hero  of  the 
poem,  whereas  the  Greek  word  'AAacrrcjp 
signifies  an  evil  genius,  and  the  evil 
genius  depicted  in  the  poem  is  the  spirit 
of  solitude. 

I  am  reminded  here  of  Peacock's  own 
memoirs  of  his  friend,  published  in  Era- 
ser \w  1858.  They  excited  much  debate 
at  the  time,  and  were  bitterly  abused  by 
many  who  are  determined  to  vindicate 
genius  at  any  price.  I  have  no  intention 
to  open  up  a  useless  controversy,  al- 
though I  may  say  at  once  that  I  am  not 
alone  in  considering  Peacock's  vindica- 
tion of  Harriett  VVestbrook  to  be  the 
noblest  literary  memorial  he  has  left  be- 
hind him  ;  and  I,  for  one,  would  rather 
have  written  it  than  either  "  Prometheus 
Unbound "  or  the  "  Cenci."  Shelley- 
worshippers,  in  order  to  complete  their 
apotheosis  of  a  singular  man  of  genius, 
had  thought  it  necessary  to  blacken  the 
fair  fame  of  as  true  and  gentle  a  woman 
as  ever  drew  English  breath  ;  had  at- 
tempted to  show,  while  harmonizing 
Shelley's  conduct  with  the  doctrine  of 
Wahlverwandtschaften^  that  the  first 
Mrs.  .Shelley  was  a  childish  and  uncon- 
genial spirit ;  not  content  with  that^  had 
gone  to  the  extremity  of  depicting  Mary 
Godwin  as  an  angel  incarnate  ;  and  alto- 
gether had  pretty  well  succeeded  in  con- 
vincing the  public  mind  that  Harriett 
Westbrook  had  done  an  exceedingly  ill- 


in  the  notes  to  '■'■  Nightmare  Abbey."  —  "  In  Manfred, 
the  great  Alastor,  or  Ka/cof  Aai^wv,  of  Greece  is 
hailed  king  of  the  world  by  the  Nemesis  of  Greece,  in 
concert  with  three  of  the  Scandinavian  Valkyrioe,  under 
the  name  of  the  Destinies ;  the  astrological  spirits  of 
the  alchemysts  of  the  middle  ages  ;  an  elemental  witch, 
transplautedirom  Denmark  to  the  Alps  ;  and  a  chorus 
of  Dr.  Faustus's  devils,  who  came  in  at  the  last  act  for 
a  soul.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  where  this  heteroge- 
neous mythological  company  could  have  met  originally, 
except  at  a  table  cThdte,  like  the  six  kings  in  *  Can- 
-dide.'  "  —  "  Nightmare  Abbey,"  p.  332.  Vol.  I.,  of  col- 
lected edition. 


advised  and  ill-natured  thing  when  she 
drowned  herself  in  the  Serpentine  la 
December,  1816.  One  extraordinary  at- 
tempt of  theirs  was  to  affirm  that  the  ded- 
ication of  "  Queen  Mab "  was  not  to 
Harriett  Westbrook  at  all,  but  to  Har- 
riett Grove  !  Conceive  such  words  as 
those  being  addressed  to  the"unimpas- 
sioned  young  damsel "  who  dismissed 
him  on  the  score  that  he  was  a  sceptic, 
and  whom,  on  his  own  showing,  he  never 
truly  loved.  Peacock  conclusively  proves 
that  they  were  addressed  to  poor  Har- 
riett Westbrook,  the  first  wife,  whom 
Shelley  loved  very  well  indeed,  until  he 
saw  a  lady  whom  he  loved  better. 

Nothing  can  be  more  gentle,  more 
guarded,  than  Peacock's  printed  account 
of  Shelley.  His  private  conversation  oa 
the  subject  was,  of  course,  very  different. 
Two  subjects  he  did  not  refer  to  in  his 
articles  may  safely  be  mentioned  now  — 
Shelley's  violent  fits  of  passion,  and  the 
difficulty  Peacock  found  in  keeping  on 
friendly  terms  with  Mary  Godwin. 
Many  were  the  anecdotes  he  told,  with  a 
twinkling  eye,  of  Shelley's  comic  out- 
bursts. One  I  particularly  remember. 
When  the  two  friends  were  rowing  one 
day  on  the  Thames,  as  it  was  their  con- 
stant custom  to  do,  they  came  into  colli- 
sion with  a  flat-bottomed  boat,  moored 
in  the  centre  of  the  stream,  in  which  aa 
old  tradesman  and  his  wife  were  con- 
tentedly seated,  bottom-fishing.  Remon- 
strances and  strong  expressions  from 
the  "  lady  "  ensued  ;  and,  as  the  friends 
pulled  away  from  the  scene  of  the  en- 
counter, Shelley  shrieked  out,  in  his  pe- 
culiarly unmusical  voice,  "  There's  an 
old  woman  angling  for  unfortunate  fishes, 
as  the  devil  will  angle  for  her  soul  in 
h — !"  As  to  Mary  Godwin,  I  fancy 
Peacock  never  really  liked  her ;  and  this 
fact,  of  course,  must  be  weighed  in  es- 
timating his  opinions  relative  to  her  and 
her  predecessors.  On  one  occasion,  at 
least,  he  refused  to  enter  Shelley's  house 
while  "  she  was  in  it,"  and  was  only  con- 
strained to  do  so  by  an  entreaty  from 
Mary  herself.  On  the  whole  he  is  just, 
even  generous,  to  her  memory  ;  but  he 
certainly  preferred  Harriett,  if  only  on 
the  ground  of  her  surpassing  beauty. 

It  is  well  known  that  Peacock  por- 
trayed Shelley  in  the  "  Scythrop "  of 
"  Nightmare  Abbey,"  and  it  is  pleasant 
to  remember  that  Shelley  admitted  the 
truth  of  the  portrait,  and  was  amused 
by  it.  Specially  pointed  was  the  pas- 
sage wherein  Scythrop,  who  loves  two 
young  ladies  at  once,  tells   his  distract- 
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ed  father  that  he  will  commit  suicide. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  if  Shelley  could 
have  kept  both  Harriett  and  Mary  he 
would  have  been  happy ;  for  he,  more 
than  most  men,  needed  the  triple  wife- 
hood so  amusingly  described  in  "  Real- 
mah."  Seriously  speaking,  the  picture  of 
the  man  Shelley,  as  depicted  by  Peacock, 
directly  in  his  "  Memorials,"  and  indi- 
rectly in  the  novel,  is  far  more  lovable 
and  fascinating  than  the  "  divine  "  char- 
acterless humanitarian  whom  hero-wor- 
shippers love  to  paint. 

I  do  not  propose  to  attempt,  on  the 
present  occasion,  any  estimate  of  Pea- 
cock's novels,  although  I  believe  they 
are  entitled  to  a  far  higher  place  in  liter- 
ature than  Lord  Houghton  seems  inclined 
to  give  them  ;  but  they  are  full  of  opin- 
ions which  he  expressed  even  more  ad- 
.•nirably  in  conversation.  His  detestation 
of  the  literary  class  lasted  until  the  end, 
"  The  understanding  of  literary  people," 
heiaffirmed,  "is  exalted,  not  so  much  by 
the  love  of  truth  and  virtue,  as  by  arro- 
gance and  self-sufficiency  ;  and  there  is, 
perhaps,  less  disinterestedness,  less  lib- 
erality, less  general  benevolence,  and 
more  envy,  hatred,  and  uncharitableness 
among  them,  than  among  any  other  de- 
scription of  men."  In  his  young  days 
he  had  cut  and  slashed  at  his  brethren, 
especially  at  the  Lake  poets,  whom  he 
appreciated  very  much  notwithstanding. 
Latterly  he  was  wont  to  affirm,  as  in 
"  Gryll  Grange,"  that  "  Shakespeare  nev- 
er makes  a  flower  blossom  out  of  season, 
and  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Southey 
are  true  to  nature  in  this  and  in  all  other 
respects^''  He  hated  Moore  as  much  as 
he  loved  Burns.  "  Moore's  imagery,"  he 
makes  Mr.  MacBorrovvdale  say,  "  is  all 
false.  Here  is  a,highly  applauded  stan- 
za : — 

The  night  dew  of  heaven,  though  in  silence 

it  weeps, 
Shall  brighten  with  verdure  the  sod  where  he 

sleeps  ; 
And  the  tear  that  we  shed,  though  in  secret 

it  rolls, 
Shall  long  keep  his  memory  green  in  our 

souls. 

But  it  will  not  bear  analysis.  The  dew  is 
the  cause  of  the  verdure,  but  the  tear  is 
not  the  cause  of  the  memory  —  the  mem- 
ory is  the  cause  of  the  tear."  I  am  sorry 
to  say  he  could  never  be  persuaded  to 
appreciate  Tennyson.  Specially  offensive 
to  him  was  the  laureate's  picture  of  Cleo- 
patra as  a  "queen  with  swarthy  cheeks 
and   bold   black   eyes,  brow-bound   with 


burning  gold."  "  Thus,"  he  writes,  "  one 
of  our  most  popular  poets  describes 
Cleopatra  ;  and  one  of  our  most  popular 
artists  has  illustrated  the  description  by  a 
portrait  of  a  hideous  grinning  Ethiop. 
.  .  .  Cleopatra  was  a  Greek,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Ptolemy  Auletes  and  a  lady  of 
Pontus.  The  Ptolemies  were  Greeks, 
and  whoever  will  look  at  their  genealogy, 
their  medals,  and  their  coins,  will  see 
how  carefully  they  kept  their  pure  Greek 
blood  uncontaminated  by  African  inter-- 
mixture.  Think  of  this  description  and 
this  picture  applied  to  one  who,  Die 
says  —  and  all  antiquity  confirms  him  — 
was  *  the  most  superlatively  beautiful  of 
women,  splendid  to  see,  and  delightful  to 
hear.'  *  For  she  was  eminently  accom- 
plished :  she  spoke  many  languages  with 
grace  and  facility.  Her  mind  was  as 
wonderful  as  her  personal  beauty.  There 
is  not  a  shadow  of  intellectual  expression 
in  that  horrible  portrait."  For  the  rest, 
the  Cleopatra  of  Shakespeare  delighted 
him,  as  having  not  one  feature  in  com- 
mon with  that  other  abominable  "  Queen 
of  Bembo." 

He  was  a  great  believer  in  Greek 
painting,  with  its  total  absence  of  per- 
spective ;  nevertheless,  he  abhorred  pre- 
Raphaelism,  though  it  loves  perspective 
as  little  as  the  Greeks  !  But  in  fact,  he 
was  generally  inclined  to  cry,  with  his 
own  Gryllus,  in  "Aristophanes  in  Lou- 
don," 

—  All  the  novelties  I  yet  have  seen, 
Seem  changes  for  the  worse. 

New  schools  of  painting  and  poetry  at- 
tracted him  as  little  as  new  science.  One 
of  his  prejudices  was  amusing  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  it  is  foreshadowed,  like  so 
many  of  his  latter  peculiarities,  in  "  Gryll 
Grange."  Great  as  was  his  knowledge  of 
Greek,  Latin,  Italian  and  French, —  which 
Home  Tooke  calls  "  the  usual  bounds  of 
a  scholar's  acqusition," — and  consider- 
able as  was  his  interest  in  Goethe  and 
the  Weimar  circle,  he  disliked  every- 
thing German,  and  never  attempted  to 
learn  that  wonderful  language,  which 
may  be  said  to  be  the  key  to  the  golden 
chamber  of  modern  poetry  and  philoso- 
phy. Mr.  Falconer  observes  in  "Gryll 
Grange,"  quoting  a  dictum  of  Person's, 
that  "  Life  is  too  short  to  learn  German  ; 
meaning,  I  apprehend,  not  that  it  is  too 
difficult  to  be  acquired  within  the  ordi- 
nary space  of  life,  but  that  there  is  noth- 

*  UepiKaXxeffTUTV   ywaiKuv.   .   .    .   Xa/jnrpu   rt 
Idciv  Kal  I'lKovaOr/vat,  ovaa.  —  Dio.  xlii.  34. 
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ing  in  it  to  compensate  for  the  portion  of 
life  bestowed  in  its  acquirement,  however 
little  that  may  be  !  "  He  used  to  quote 
with  a  chuckle  Porson's  doggrel  — 

The  German's  in  Greek 
Are  sadly  to  seek ; 
Save  only  Hermann, 
And  Hermann's  a  German  I 

It  is  strange  that  he  was  not  curious  in 
this  direction,  for  his  literary  appetite 
was  unbounded.  When  we  first  met, 
and  when  he  was  approaching  his  eight- 
ieth year,  he  was  studying  Spanish,  in 
order  to  read  the  "Au^os^^  and  other 
masterpieces  of  Calderon.  Conceive  the 
literary  vitality,  in  an  old  man  of  that  age, 
which  would  urge  him  on  to  the  study  of 
a  tongue  almost  new  to  him  !  The  task 
was  a  comparatively  easy  one,  of  course, 
from  his  consummate  knowledge  of  other 
kindred  tongues,  but  it  still  possessed 
difficulties  enough  to  daunt  a  less  earnest 
lover  of  learning.  His  cry  for  more  light, 
like  that  of  the  old  Goethe,  was  heard 
till  the  very  last. 

As  I  write  of  him,  and  look  again  upon 
the  photograph  of  his  genial  features,  I 
am  reminded,  by  a  certain  general  resem- 
blance to  the  portraits  of  Thackeray, 
that  the  author  of  "Vanity  Fair"  was 
one  of  his  greatest  admirers,  and  wrote 
to  him  several  pleasant  letters,  in  one  of 
which,  which  I  saw,  he  promised  to  pay  a 
long  visit  to  Lower  Halliford.  I  do  not 
think  the  visit  was  ever  paid  ;  but  it  is 
pleasant  to  think  of  those  two  men  in 
company,  for  they  possessed  many  char-, 
acteristics  in  common.  What  evenings 
there  would  have  been  in  the  old  house 
at  Halliford  if  Thackeray  had  come  ! 
What  capping  of  quotations,  what  mel- 
low music  of  eighteenth-century  voices, 
while  these  two  kindred  spirits  drank 
their  after-dinner  wine  !  For  Thack- 
eray's heart  was  with  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury too  ;  and  either  one  or  the  other  of 
these  two  white-headed  "old  boys" 
would  have  been  quite  at  home,  if  sud-  i 
denly  translated  back  in  time,  and  set 
down  by  Temple  Bar  with  the  dean  of 
St.  Patrick's,  or  with  Pope  in  his  villa  at 
Twickenham,  or  in  a  Whitefriars  hostelry 
with  Dick  Steele.  On  such  an  evening, 
when  the  old  heart  was  warm  with  wine, 
and  after  Thackeray,  perhaps,  had  trolled 
out  to  his  host's  delight,  the  ballad  of 
"Little  Billee,"  or  "Peg  of  Linavaddy," 
I  can  conceive  the  author  of  "Gryll 
Grange "  reciting  in  that  rich,  mellow 
voice  of  his,  his  own  lovely  verses  called 
«  Love  and  Age :  " 


I  played  with  you  'mid  cowslips  biowing, 
When  I  was  six  and  you  were  four  ; 
When  garlands  weaving,  flower-balls  throwing, 
Were  pleasures  soon  to  please  no  more. 
Through  groves  and  meads,  o'er  grass  and 

heather, 
With  little  playmates,  to  and  fro, 
We  wandered  hand  in  hand  together  ; 
But  that  was  sixty  years  ago. 

You  grew  a  lovely  roseate  maiden, 
And  still  our  early  love  was  strong  ; 
Still  with  no  care  our  days  were  laden, 
They  glided  joyously  along  ; 
And  I  did  love  you  very  dearly, 
How  dearly  words  want  power  to  show  ; 
I  thought  your  heart  was  touched  as  nearly  ; 
But  that  was  fifty  years  ago. 

Then  other  lovers  came  around  you, 
Your  beauty  grew  from  year  to  year  ; 
And  many  a  splendid  circle  found  you 
The  centre  of  its  glittering  sphere. 
I  saw  you  then,  first  vows  forsaking, 
On  rank  and  wealth  your  hand  bestow  ; 
Oh  then  I  thought  my  heart  was  breaking,— 
But  that  was  forty  years  ago. 

And  I  lived  on,  to  wed  another  : 
No  cause  she  gave  me  to  repine  ; 
And  when  I  heard  you  were  a  mother, 
I  did  not  wish  the  children  mine. 
My  own  young  flock,  in  fair  progression, 
Made  up  a  pleasant  Christmas  row : 
My  joy  in  them  was  past  expression, — 
But  that  was  thirty  years  ago. 

You  grew  a  matron  plump  and  comely, 
You  dwelt  in  fashion's  brightest  blaze  ; 
My  earthly  lot  was  far  more  homely  ; 
But  I  too  had  my  festal  days. 
No  merrier  eyes  have  ever  glistened 
Around  the  hearthstone's  wintry  glow, 
Than  when    my  youngest   child  was    chris- 
tened, — 
But  that  was  twenty  years  ago. 

Time  passed.     My  eldest  girl  was  married, 
And  I  am  now  a  grandsire  grey  ; 
One  pet  of  four  years  old  I've  carried 
Among  the  wild-flowered  meads  to  play. 
In  our  old  fields  of  childish  pleasure. 
Where  now,  as  then,  the  cowslips  blow, 
She  fills  her  basket's  ample  measure,  — 
And  that  is  not  ten  years  ago. 

But  though  first  love's  impassioned  blindness 

Has  passed  away  in  colder  light, 

I  still  have  thought  of  you  with  kindness 

And  shall  do,  till  our  last  good-night. 

The  ever-rolling  silent  hours 

Will  bring  a  time  we  shall  not  know, 

When  our  young  days  of  gathering  flowers 

Will  be  a  hundred  years  ago. 

And  we  know  that  this  was  the  very  sort 
of  music  to  fill  the  great  guest's  eyes 
with  tears,  though  it  spoke  only,  like  his 
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more  sad  prose  muse,  of  "  Vanity,  van- 
ity !  "  Thackeray  touched  the  same  note 
repeatedly  —  it  was  a  habitual  one  with 
him  —  but  he  never  touched  it  more  deli- 
cately, or  with  a  truer  pathos.  A  little 
longer,  and  both  were  at  rest,  the  veteran 
worn  out  with  years,  and  the  great  good 
man  struck  down  in  the  prime  of  his 
powers. 

Ignorant  of  the  world  as  it  is,  circum- 
scribed in  his  vision  like  all  students  of 
books,  narrowed  to  the  knowledge  of  a 
good  library  and  a  few  green  walks,  thus 
Thomas  Peacock  passed  away.  He  lived 
to  see  the  curious  theories  which  he  de- 
veloped so  wonderfully  in  "  Melincourt," 
and  to  many  of  which  he  was  indebted  to 
Lord  Monboddo,  assuming  an  importance 
in  the  history  of  science  which  fairly 
startled  him.  The  generalizations  made 
by  quidnuncs  from  Darwin's  facts,  and 
which,  rather  than  Darwin's  own  teach- 
ing, constitute  "  Darwinism,"  were  suffi- 
ciently portentous  to  fill  an  eighteenth- 
century  satirist  with  comic  wonder. 
What  Peacock's  own  views  were  as  to 
the  origin  and  destiny  of  man,  I  cannot 
tell :  on  such  subjects  he  was  reticent ; 
but  his  sympathies  were  with  the  antique 
world,  and  I  daresay  he  would  not  have 
discountenanced  a  proposal  once  enter- 
tained by  Mr.  Ruskin,  to  revive  the  wor- 
ship of  Diana.  At  any  rate,  he  was  quite 
pagan  enough  to  astonish  conventional 
people.  Miss  Nichols,  in  her  excellent 
and  thoroughly  sympathetic  little  sketch 
of  her  grandfather,  prefixed  to  the  col- 
lected works,  tells  a  striking  anecdote 
illustrative  of  his  pleasant  paganism. 
Shortly  before  his  death,  a  fire  broke  out 
in  the  roof  of  his  bed-room,  and  he  was 
taken  to  the  library,  which  lay  at  the 
other  end  of  the  house.  *'  At  one  time 
it  was  feared  the  fire  was  gaining  ground, 
and  that  it  would  be  needful  to  move  him 
into  one  of  the  houses  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, but  he  refused  to  move.  The  curate, 
who  came  kindly  to  beg  my  grandfather 
to  take  shelter  in  his  house,  received 
rather  a  rough  and  startling  reception, 
for  in  answer  to  the  invitation,  my  grand- 
father exclaimed  with  great  warmth  and 
energy,  '  By  the  immortal  gods,  I  will 
not  move  ! '  " 

Smile  as  we  may  at  the  formality  and 
pedantry  of  the  eighteenth  century,  there 
were  giants  in  those  days  ;  and  Peacock 
resembled  them  in  intellectual  stature. 
His  books  will  live,  if  only  for  their  touch- 
es of  quaint  erudition  ;  but  they  abound 
in  delicious  little  pictures,  such  as  that  of 
Mr.   Falconer  and  his   seven  vestal    at- 


tendants in  "  Gryll  Grange,"  or  those  of 
Coleridge  and  Shelley  in  "  Nightmare 
Abbey."  Sir  Oran  Haut-ton  is  perfect,  a 
master  piece  of  characterization,  and  as 
for  Dr.  Opimian,  he  is  as  sure  of  immor- 
tality as  "  my  Uncle  Toby  "  himself.  But 
the  true  glory  of  Peacock  was  his  deli- 
cious personality.  To  have  known  and 
spoken  with  such  a  man,  is  in  itself  part  of 
a  liberal  education.  I  shall  not  soon  for- 
get that  we  sipped  "  Falernian  "  together, 
though  the  "  Falernian  "  was  no  stronger  *  h. 
than  May  Rosewell's  cowslip-wine.  Cir- 
cumstances called  me  back  to  Scotland, 
and  during  the  short  period  preceding 
his  decease  we  did  not  meet.  Only  a  few 
days  before  his  death  he  dreamed  of  his 
"dear  Fanny,"  the  maiden  who  had  been 
his  first  love,  and  for  weeks  together  she 
came  to  him  in  his  sleep,  gently  smiling. 
Thus  the  Immortal  Ones,  call  them  by 
what  names  we  may,  were  good  to  him 
until  the  very  end  ;  and  while  that  first 
and  last  dream  was  bright  within  him,  he 
sank- to  rest.  Let  us  fancy  that,  though 
life  parted  him  from  his  first  love,  in 
death  they  were  not  divided  ;  nor  shall 
be,  even  when  — 

The  ever-rolling  silent  hours 

Have  brought  a  time  they  do  not  know, 
When  their  young  days  of  gathering  flowers 

Will  be  a  hundred  years  ago  I 


From  Good  Word*. 
FATED  TO  BE  FREE. 

BY  JEAN   INGELOW. 

CHAPTER    XIV. 

{continued^ 

"  Well  and  happy  ;  I  do  not  believe  it 
falls  to  the  lot  of  any  old  woman  to  be 
\\'^^\i\^x'\v\^^^\^  oblate  spheroid.  The  man- 
ner in  which  she  acts  dragon  over  Miss 
C.  is  a  joy  to  me,  the  only  observer.  She 
always  manages  that  we  shall  never  meet 
excepting  in  her  presence  ;  when  I  go 
into  the  schoolroom  to  read  prayers.  I 
invariably  find  her  there  before  me.  She 
insists,  also,  on  presiding  at  all  the  school- 
room meals.  How  she  found  out  the 
state  of  things  here  I  cannot  tell,  but  I 
thankfully  let  her  alone.  I  never  go  out 
to  smoke  a  cigar  in  the  evening,  and  no- 
tice a  stately  female  form  stepping  forth 
also,  but  Aunt  Christie  is  sure  to  come 
briskly  stumping  in  her  wake,  ready  to 
join  either  her  or  me." 

"You  don't  mean  to  imply  anything?  " 
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"  Of  course  not !  but  you  yourself,  be- 
fore you  married,  were  often  known  to 
take  my  arm  at  flower-shows,  etc.,  in 
order  to  escape  from  certain  poor  fellows 
who  sighed  in  vain." 

"  Yes,  you  were  good  about  that ;  and 
you  remind  me  of  it,  no  doubt,  in  order 
to  claim  the  like  friendliness  from  me 
now  the  tables  are  turned.  John,  the 
next  time  I  take  your  arm  in  public  it  will 
be  to  extend  my  matronly  countenance 
to  those  modest  efforts  of  yours  at  escap- 
ing attention,  for  you  know  yourself  to 
be  quite  unworthy  of  notice  !  " 

"Just  so  ;  you  express  my  precise  feel- 
ing." 

"  It  is  a  pity  you  and  Grand  are  so 
rich  !  " 

"  Why  ?  You  do  not  insinuate,  I  hope, 
that  I  and  my  seven  are  merely  eligible 
on  that  account !  Now,  what  are  you 
looking  at  me  for,  with  that  little  twist  in 
your  lips  that  always  means  mischief?" 

"Because  I  like  you,  and  I  am  afraid 
you  are  being  spoilt,  John.  I  do  so  vVish 
you  had  a  nice  wife.  I  should  at  least,  if 
you  wished  it  yourself." 

"  A  saving  clause  !  Have  you  and  Fred 
discussed  me,  madam  ?" 

"  No,  I  declare  that  we  have  not." 

"  I  hope  you  have  nobody  to  recom- 
mend, because  I  won't  have  her  1  I 
always  particularly  disliked  red  hair." 

"  Now  what  makes  you  suppose  I  was 
thinking  of  any  one  who  has  red  hair.?" 

"  You  best  know  yourself  whether  you 
were  notP 

"  Well,"  said  Emily,  after  a  pause  for 
reflection,  "  now  you  mention  it  "  (I  never 
did),  "  I  do  not  see  that  you  could  do 
better." 

"  I  often  think  so  myself,  and  that  is 
partly  why  I  am  so  set  against  it  !  No, 
Emily,  it  would  be  a  shame  to  joke  about 
an  excellent  and  pleasant  woman.  The 
fact  is,  I  have  not  the  remotest  intention 
of  ever  marrying  again  at  all." 

"Very  well,"  said  Emily,  "  it  is  not  my 
affair  ;  it  was  your  own  notion  entirely 
that  I  wanted  to  help  you  to  a  wife." 

And  she  sat  a  moment  cogitating,  and 
thinking  that  the  lady  of  the  golden  head 
had  probably  lost  her  chance  by  showing 
too  openly  that  she  was  ready. 

"  What  are  you  looking  at  ?  "  said  John. 
"  At  the  paths  worn  in  my  carpet  t  That's 
because  all  the  rooms  are  thoroughfares. 
Only  fancy  any  woman  marrying  a  poor 
fellow  whose  carpets  get  into  that  state 
every  three  or  four  years." 

"  Oh,"  said  Emily,  "  if   that  was  likely 


to  stand  in  your  light,  I  could  soon  shol 
you  how  to  provide  a  remedy." 

"  But  my  father  hates  the  thoughts  of 
bricks  and  mortar,"  said  John,  amused  at 
her  seriousness,  "and  I  inherit  that  feel- 
ing." 

"John,  the  north  front  of  your  house  is 
very  ugly.  You  have  five  French  win- 
dows on  a  line — one  in  each  of  these 
rooms,  one  in  the  hall  ;  you  would  only 
have  to  run  a  narrow  passage-like  con- 
servatory in  front  of  them,  enter  it  by  the 
hall  window,  and  each  room  by  its  own 
window,  put  a  few  plants  in  the  conserva- 
tory, and  the  thing  is  done  in  a  fortnight. 
Every  room  has  its  back  window;  you 
would  get  into  the  back  garden  as  you  do 
now ;  you  need  not  touch  the  back  of  the 
house,  that  is  all  smothered  in  vines  and 
creepers,  as  you  are  smothered  in  chil- 
dren I" 

"  The  matter  shall  have  my  gravest 
consideration,"  said  John,  "provided  you 
never  mention  matrimony  to  me  again  as 
long  as  you  live." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Emily,  "  I  promise  ; 
but  there  is  St.  George  coming.  I  must 
not  forget  to  tell  you  that  I  saw  Joseph 
this  morning  at  a  distance  ;  he  was  stand- 
ing in  the  lea  of  the  pigstye,  and  cogitating 
in  the  real  moony  style." 

"  It  was  about  his  outfit,"  exclaimed 
John  ;  "depend  upon  it  it  was  not  about 
Laura." 

And  so  the  colloquy  ended,  and  John 
walked  down  his  own  garden,  opened  the 
wicket  that  led  to  his  gardener's  cottage, 
and  saw  Joseph  idly  picking  out  a  weed 
here  and  there,  while  he  watched  the 
bees,  some  of  whom,  deluded  by  the  sun- 
shine, had  come  forth,  and  were  feebly 
hanging  about  the  opening  of  the  hive. 

"Joe,"  said  John,  with  perfect  decision 
and  directness,  "  I  have  a  favour  to  ask 
of  you." 

Joseph  was  startled  at  first ;  but  as  no 
more  was  said,  he  presently  answered, 
"  Well,  sir,  you  and  yours  have  done  me 
so  many,  that  I  didn't  ought  to  hesitate 
about  saying  I'll  grant  it,  whatever  it  is." 

"  If  you  should  think  of  marrying  be- 
fore you  go " 

"  Which  I  don't,  sir,"  interrupted  the 
young  man  rather  hastily. 

"  Very  good  ;  then  if  you  change  your 
mind,  I  want  your  promise  that  you  will 
immediately  let  me  know." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Joseph,  as  if  the  prom- 
ise cost  him  nothing,  and  suggested  noth- 
ing to  his  mind,  "  I  will." 

"  There,"  thought  John,  as  he   turned 
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away,  "he  does  not  know  what  he  is 
about ;  but  if  she  brings  the  thing  on 
again,  I  believe  he  will  keep  faith  with 
me,  and  a  clandestine  marriage  I  am  de- 
termined shall  not  be." 

He  then  went  into  the  town  and  found, 
to  his  surprise,  that  Brandon  had  already 
seen  his  father,  and  had  told  him  that 
Dorothea  Graham  had  engaged  herself 
to  him.  John  was  very  much  pleased, 
but  his  father  treated  the  matter  with  a 
degree  of  apathy  which  rather  startled 
and  disturbed  him. 

Old  Augustus  was  in  general  deeply 
interested  in  a  marriage  ;  he  had  helped 
several  people  to  marry,  and  whether  he 
approved  or  disapproved  of  any  one  in 
particular,  he  was  almost  sure,  when  he 
had  been  lately  told  of  it,  to  make  some 
remarks  on  the  sacredness  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  on  the  advantages  of  an  early 
marriage  for  young  men. 

He,  however,  said  nothing,  though 
Brandon  was  one  of  his  chief  favourites  ; 
but  having  just  related  the  fact,  took  up 
the  Times,  and  John  opened  his  letters, 
one  of  them  being  from  his  son  Johnny, 
written  in  a  fully-formed  and  beautiful 
hand,  which  made  its  abrupt  style  and 
boyish  vehemence  the  more  observable. 

"  My  dearest  Father,  —  It's  all  right. 

Mr. took  me  to  Harrow,  and  Dr.  B. 

examined  me,  and  he  said  —  oh,  he  said 
a  good  deal  about  my  Latin  verses,  and 
the  books  I'm  in^  but  I  can't  tell  you  it, 
because  it  seems  so  muffish.  And,  papa, 
I  wish  I  might  bring  Crayshaw  home  for 
the  Easter  holidays  ;  you  very  nearly 
promised  I  should  ;  but  I  wanted  to  tell 
you  what  fun  I  and  the  other  fellows  had 
at  the  boat-race.  You  can  hardly  think 
how  jolly  it  was.  I  suppose  when  I  get 
into  the  great  school  I  shall  never  see  it. 
We  ran  down  shouting  and  yelling  after 
the  boats.  I  thought  I  should  never 
be  happy  again  if  Cambridge  didn't  win. 
It  was  such  a  disgustingly  sleety,  blowy, 
snowy,  windy,  raspy,  muddy  day,  as  you 
never  saw.  And  such  crowds  of  fellows 
cheering  and  screeching  out  to  the  crews. 
Such  a  rout ! 

The  Lord  Mayor  lent  the  City  P'Hce, 
The  cads  ran  down  by  scores  and  scores 
With  shoutincj  roughs,  and  scented  muffs, 
While  l)lue  were  flounces,  frills,  and  gores. 
On  swampy  meads,  in  sleeted  hush, 
The  swarms  of  London  made  a  rush, 
And  all  the  world  was  in  the  slush. 

Etcetera.  That's  part  of  Crayshaw's  last ; 
it's  a  parody  of  one  of  those  American 
fogies.    Dear  father,  you  will  let  me  come 


'  home,  won't  you  ;  because  I  d.o  assure 
you  I  shall  get  in  with  the  greatest  ease, 
even  if  I'm  not  coached  for  a  day  more. 
A  great  many  fellows  here  haven't  a  tutor 
at  all.  —  I  remain  your  affectionate  son, 
"  A.  J.  Mortimer. 
"P.S.  — Will  you  tell  Gladys  that  my 
three  puppies,  which  she  says  are  grow- 
ing nicely,  are  not,  on  any  account,  to  be 
given  away;  and  will  you  say  that  Swan 
is  not  to  drown  them,  or  do  anything  with 
them,  till  I've  chosen  one,  and  then  he 
may  sell  the  others.  And  I  hope  my 
nails  and  screws  and  my  tools  have  not 
been  meddled  with.  The  children  are 
not  to  take  my  things.  It  often  makes 
me  miserable  to  think  that  they  get  my 
nails  and  my  paddle  when  I'm  gone." 

John  Mortimer  smiled,  and  felt  rather 
inclined  to  let  the  boy  come  home,  when, 
looking  up,  he  observed  that  his  father  was 
dozing  over  the  newspaper,  and  that  he 
shivered. 

Master  Augustus  John  did  not  get  an 
answer  so  soon  as  he  had  hoped  for  it, 
and  when  it  came  it  was  dated  from  a 
little,  quiet  place  at  the  seaside,  and  let 
him  know  that  his  grandfather  was  very 
poorly,  very  much  out  of  sorts,  and  that 
his  father  had  felt  uneasy  about  him. 
Johnny  was  informed  that  he  must  try  to 
be  happy,  spending  the  Easter  holidays 
at  his  tutor's.  His  grandfather  sent  him 
a  very  handsome  "tip,"  and  a  letter  writ- 
ten in  such  a  shaky  hand,  that  the  boy 
was  a  good  deal  impressed,  and  locked  it 
up  in  his  desk,  lest  he  should  never  have 
another. 

CHAPTER    XV. 

THE    AMERICAN    GUEST. 

"Shall  we  rouse  the  night-owl  with  a  catch  that  will 
draw  three  souls  out  of  one  weaver?" 

In  less  than  a  week  from  the  receipt  of 
his  son's  letter,  John  Mortimer  wrote 
again,  and  gave  the  boy  leave  to  come 
home,  but  on  no  account  to  bring  young 
Crayshaw  with  him,  if  a  journey  was 
likely  to  do  him  harm. 

Johnny  accordingly  set  off  instantly 
(the  holidays  having  just  begun),  and, 
travelling  all  night,  reached  the  paternal 
homestead  by  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

His  father  was  away,  but  he  was  re- 
ceived with  rapture  by  his  brothers  and 
sisters.  His  little  brothers  admired  him 
with  the  humble  reverence  of  small  boy.i 
for  big  ones,  and  the  girls  delighted  in 
his  scIiooll)oy  slang,  and  thought  them- 
selves honoured  by  his  companionship. 
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Crayshaw  was  an  American  by  birth, 
but  his  elder  brother  (under  whose  jjuar- 
dianship  he  was)  had  left  him  in  Eng- 
land as  his  best  chance  of  living  to  man- 
hood, for  he  had  very  bad  health,  and  the 
climate  of  his  native  place  did  not  suit 
him. 

Young  Gifford  Crayshaw  had  a  general 
invitation  to  spend  the  holidays  at  Bran- 
don's house,  for  his  brother  and  Brandon 
were  intimate  friends  ;  but  boys  being 
dull  alone,  Johnny  Mortimer  and  he  con- 
trived at  these  times  to  meet  rather  often, 
sometimes  to  play,  sometimes  to  fight  — 
even  the  latter  is  far  better  than  being 
without  companionship,  more  natural,  and 
on  the  whole  more  cheerful. 

"And  I'm  sure,"  said  Aunt  Christie, 
when  she  heard  he  was  coming,  "  I  should 
never  care  about  the  mischief  he  leads 
the  little  ones  into  when  he's  well,  if  he 
could  breathe  like  other  people  when  he's 
ill  ;  you  may  hear  him  half  over  the  house 
when  he  has  his  asthma." 

Crayshaw  came  by  the  express  train  in 
the  afternoon,  and  was  met  by  the  young 
Mortimers  in  the  close  carriage.  He  was 
nearly  fifteen,  and  a  strange  contrast  to 
Johnny,  whose  perfect  health,  ardent  joy- 
ousness,  and  lumbering  proportions  never 
were  so  observable  as  beside  the  clear- 
cut  face  of  the  other,  the  slow  gait,  an 
expression  of  countenance  at  once  auda- 
cious, keen,  and  sweet,  together  with  that 
peculiar  shadow  under  the  eyelids  which 
some  people  consider  to  betoken  an  early 
death. 

Crayshaw  was  happily  quite  well  that 
afternoon,  and  accordingly  very  noisy 
doings  went  on  ;  Miss  Crampton  was 
away  for  her  short  Easter  holiday,  and 
Aunt  Christie  did  not  interfere  if  she 
could  help  it  when  Johnny  was  at  home. 

That  night  Master  Augustus  John 
Mortimer,  his  friend,  and  all  the  family 
were  early  asleep;  not  so  the  next.  It 
was  some  time  past  one  o'clock  a.m.  when 
John  Mortimer  and  Brandon,  who  had 
been  dining  together  at  a  neighbour's 
house,  one  having  left  his  father  rather 
better,  and  the  other  having  come  home 
from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  walked  up  towards 
the  house  deep  in  conversation,  till  John, 
lifting  up  his  eyes,  saw  lights  in  the 
schoolroom  windows.  This  deluded  fa- 
ther calmly  remarked  that  the  children 
had  forgotten  to  put  the  lamp  out  when 
they  went  to  bed.  Brandon  thought  he 
heard  a  sound  uncommonly  like  infant 
revelry,  but  he  said  nothing,  and  the  two 
proceeded  into  the  closed  house,  and 
went  softly  up-stairs. 


"  Roast  pork,"  said  Brandon,  "  if  efVer 
I  smelt  that  article  in  my  life  !  " 

They  opened  the  schoolroom  door,  and  \ 
John  beheld,  to  his  extreme  surprise,  a 
table  spread,  his  eldest  son  at  the  head  of 
it,  his  twin  daughters^  those  paragons  of 
good  behaviour,  peeling  potatoes,  and  the 
other  children,  all  more  or  less  dishev- 
elled, sitting  round,  blushing  and  discom- 
fited. 

"My  dears!"  exclaimed  John  Morii- 
mer,  "  this  I  never  could  have  believed 
of  you  !     One  o'clock  in  the  morning  !  " 

Perfect  silence.  Brandon  thought  John 
would  find  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  make 
a  joke  of  this  breach  of  discipline.  He 
was  rather  vexed  that  he  should  have 
helped  to  discover  it,  and  feeling  a  little 
de  trop,  he  advanced  to  the  top  of  the 
table.  "John,"  he  said  with  a  resigned 
air  and  with  a  melancholy  cadence  in  his 
voice  that  greatly  impressed  the  children. 

"  Come,"  thought  John  as  he  paused, 
"they  deserve  a  'wigging,' but  I  don't 
want  to  make  a  *  Star-chamber  matter  '  of 
this.  I  wish  he  would  not  be  so  super- 
naturally  serious." 

"John,"  repeated  Brandon,  "on  occa- 
sion of  this  unexpected  hospitality,  I  feel 
called  upon  to  make  a  speech." 

John  sat  down,  wondering  what  would 
come  next. 

"John,  ladies  and  gentlemen,"  said 
Brandon,  "  when  I  look  around  me  on 
these  varied  attractions,  when  I  behold 
those  raspberry  turnovers  of  a  flakiness 
and  a  puffiness  so  etherial,  that  one  might 
think  the  very  eyes  of  the  observer  should 
drop  lightly  on  them,  lest  that  too  appre- 
ciative glance  should  flatten  them  down 
—  I  say,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  when  I 
smell  that  crackling,  when  I  cast  my  eyes 
on  those  cinders  in  the  gravy,  I  am  irre- 
sistibly reminded  of  occasions  when  I 
myself,  arrayed  in  a  holland  pinafore, 
have  presided  over  like  entertainments  ; 
and  of  one  in  particular  when,  being  of 
tender  age  —  of  one  occasion,  I  say,  that 
is  never  to  be  forgotten,  when,  during  the 
small  hours  of  the  night,  I  was  hauled 
out  of  bed  to  assist  in  mixing  hardbake, 
by  one  very  dear  to  us  all  —  who  shall  be 
nameless." 

What  more  he  would  have  added  will 
never  be  known,  for  with  ringing  laugh- 
ter that  spoke  for  the  excellence  of  their 
lungs,  the  whole  tableful  of  young  Morti- 
mers, with  the  exception  of  Johnny,  rose, 
and,  as  if  by  one  impulse,  fell  upon  their 
father. 

"  Hold  hard,"  he  was  heard  to  shout, 
"don't  smother  me."     But  he  received  a 
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kissing  and  hugging  of  great  severity  ; 
the  elder  ones,  who  had  understood  Bran- 
don's speech,  closing  him  in  ;  the  little 
ones,  who  only  perceived  to  their  delight 
that  the  occasion  had  become  festive 
again,  hovering  round,  and  getting  at  him 
where  they  could.  So  that  when  they 
parted,  and  he  was  visible  again,  sitting 
radiant  in  the  midst  of  them,  his  agree- 
able face  was  very  red,  and  he  was  breath- 
ing fast  and  audibly.  "  I'll  pay  you  for 
this  !  "  he  exclaimed,  when  he  observed, 
to  his  amusement,  that  Brandon's  serious 
look  was  now  really  genuine,  as  if  he  was 
afraid  the  experiment  might  be  repeated 
on  himself.  "Johnny,  my  boy,  shake 
hands,  I  forgive  you  this  once.  And  you 
may  pass  the  bottle."  Johnny,  who 
knew  himself  to  be  the  real  offender, 
made  haste  to  obey.  "  It's  not  blacking, 
of  course,"  continued  John,  looking  at 
the  thick  liquor  with  distrust. 

"The  betht  black  currant,"  exclaimed 
his  heir,  "  at  thirteen-penth  a  bottle." 

"And  where's  Cray  .f* "  exclaimed  John, 
suddenly  observing  the  absence  of  his 
young  guest. 

"  He's  down  in  the  kitchen,  dishing  up 
the  pudding,"  said  Barbara  blushing,  and 
she  darted  out  of  tht:  room,  and  present- 
ly returned,  other  footsteps  following  hers. 

"Cray,"  exclaimed  John,  as  the  boy 
seemed  inclined  to  linger  outside,  "don't 
stand  there  in  the  draught.  And  so  it  is 
not  by  your  virtuous  inclinations  that 
you  have  hitherto  been  excluded  from 
this  festive  scene  ?  " 

"  No  sir,"  said  Crayshaw  with  farcical 
meekness  of  voice  and  air,  "quite  the 
contrary.  It  was  that  I've  met  with  a 
serious  accident.     I've  been  run  over." 

John  looked  aghast.  "  You  surely  have 
not  been  into  the  loose  box,"  he  said,  anx- 
iously. 

"  Oh  no,  father,  nothing  of  the  sort," 
said  Barbara.  "  It  was  only  that  he  was 
down  in  the  kitchen  on  his  knees,  and 
two  blackbeetles  ran  over  his  legs.  You 
should  never  believe  a  word  he  says,  fa- 
ther." 

"  But  that  was  the  reason  the  pudding 
came  to  grief,"  continued  Crayshaw  ; 
"  they  were  very  large  and  fierce,  and  in 
my  terror  I  let  it  fiiH,  and  it  was  squashed. 
When  I  saw  their  friends  coming  on  to 
fall  upon  it,  I  was  just  about  to  cry, 
'Take  it  all,  but  spare  my  life!'  when 
Barbara  came  and  rescued  me.  I  hope," 
he  went  on,  yet  more  meekly,  "I  hope  it 
was  not  an  unholy  self-love  that  prompt- 
ed me  to  prefer  my  life  to  the  pudding  !  " 
The  children  laughed,  as  they  gencral- 
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ly  did  when  Crayshaw  spoke,  but  it  was 
more  at  his  manner  than  at  his  words. 
And  now,  peace  being  restored,  every- 
body helped  everybody  else  to  the  deli- 
cacies, John  discreetly  refraining  from 
any  inquiry  as  to  whether  this  was  the 
first  midnight  feast  over  which  his  son 
had  presided,  but  he  could  not  forbear  to 
say,  "  I  suppose  your  grandfather's  '  tip  ' 
is  to  blame  for  this  ?  " 

"  If  everybody  was  like  the  Grand,"  re- 
marked Crayshaw,  "  Tennyson  never 
need  have  said  — 

Vex  not  thou  the  schoolboy's  soul 
With  thy  shabby  //>." 

"Now,  Cray,"  said  Brandon,  "don't 
you  emulate  Valentine's  abominable  trick 
of  quoting." 

"  And  I  have  often  begged  you  two, 
not  to  parody  the  immortals,"  said  John. 
"The  small  fry  you  may  make  fun  of  if 
you  please,  but  let  the  great  alone." 

"  But  he  ithn't  dead,"  reasoned  Mas- 
ter Augustus  John  ;  "  I  don't  call  any  of 
thoth  fellowth  immortal  till  they're  dead." 

"  It's  a  very  bad  habit,"  continued  his 
father. 

"  And  he's  made  me  almost  as  bad  as 
himself,"  observed  Crayshaw  in  the  soft- 
est and  mildest  of  tones.  "  Miss  Christie 
said  this  very  morning  that  there  was  no 
bearing  me,  and  I  never  did  it  till  I  knew 
him.  I  used  to  be  so  good,  everybody 
loved  me." 

John  laughed,  but  was  determined  to 
say  his  say.  "  You  never  can  take  real 
pleasure  again  in  any  poetry  that  you  have 
mauled  in  that  manner.  Miss  Crampton 
was  seriously  annoyed  when  she  found 
that  you  had  altered  the  girl's  songs,  and 
made  them  ridiculous." 

The  last  time,  in  fact  that  Johnny  and 
Crayshaw  had  been  together,  they  had 
deprived  themselves  of  their  natural  rest 
in  order  to  carry  out  these  changes  ;  and 
the  first  time  Miss  Crampton  gave  a 
music-lesson  after  their  departure,  she 
opened  the  book  at  one  of  their  improved 
versions  which  ran  as  follows  :  — 

Wink  to  me  only  with  thy  nose, 
And  I  will  sing  through  mine. 

Miss  Crampton  hated  boyish  vulgarity ; 
she  turned  the  page,  but  matters  were  no 
better.  The  two  youths  had  next  been 
at  work  on  a  song  in  which  a  muff  of  a 
man,  who  offers  nothing  particular  in  re- 
turn, requests  "  Nancy"  to  gang  wi'  him, 
leaving  her  home,  her  dinner,  her 
brooches,  her  best  gowns,  etc.,  behind, 
to  walk  through  snowdrifts,  blasts,  and 
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other  perils  by  his  side,  and  afterwards 
strew  flowers  on  his  clay.  Desirous  as 
it  seemed  to  show  that  the  young  person 
was  not  so  misguided  as  her  silence  has 
hitherto  left  the  world  to  think,  they  had 


**  Ah,  wilt  thou  thus,  for  his  loved  sake, 
All  manner  of  hardships  dare  to  know  ? " 

The  fair  one  smiled  whenas  he  spake, 
And  promptly  answered,  "  No,  sir ;  no." 

"Cray,"  said  John  Mortimer,  observ- 
ing the  boy's  wan  appearance,  "how 
could  you  think  of  sitting  up  so  late  ?" 

"  Why,  the  thupper  wath  on  purpoth 
for  him,"  exclaimed  Johnnie.  "  We  gave 
it  in  hith  honour,  ath  a  mark  of  thym- 
pathy." 

"Because  he  was  burnt  out,"  said 
Gladys.  "  Papa,  did  you  know  .'*  his  tu- 
tor's house  was  burnt  down,  and  the  boys 
had  to  escape  in  the  night." 

"  It  wath  a  great  lark,"  observed  John- 
ny, "  and  he  knowth  he  thought  tho." 

"  Yes,"  said  Crayshaw,  folding  his 
hands  with  farcical  mock  meekness.  "  But 
I  saved  hardly  anything  —  nothing  what- 
ever, in  fact,  but  my  Yankee  accent,  and 
that  only  by  taking  it  between  my  teeth." 

"There  was  not  enough  of  it  to  be 
worth  saving,  my  dear  boy,"  said  Bran- 
don. 

Crayshaw's  face  for  once  assumed  a 
genuine  expression,  one  of  alarm.  He 
was  distinguished  at  school  for  the  splen- 
did Yankee  dialect  he  could  put  on,  as 
Johnny  was  for  his  mastery  of  a  power- 
ful Devonshire  lingo  ;  but  if  scarcely  a 
hint  of  his  birthplace  remained  in  his 
daily  speech,  and  he  had  not  noticed  any 
change,  there  was  surely  danger  lest  this 
interesting  accomplishment  should  be 
declining  also. 

"  I  am  always  imitating  the  talk  I  hear 
in  the  cottages,"  he  remarked  ;  "  I  may 
have  lost  it  so." 

"  Perhaps  as  Cray  goes  to  so  many 
places,  it  may  get  scattered  about,"  said 
little  Bertram ;  but  he  was  speedily 
checked  by  Johnny,  who  observed  with 
severity  that  they  didn't  want  any 
"thrimp  thauth." 

"  He  mutht  thimmer,"  said  Johnny, 
"  thath  what  he  mutht  do.  He  mutht  be 
thrown  into  an  iron  pot,  with  a  gallon  of 
therry  cobbler,  and  a  pumpkin  pie,  and 
thome  baked  beanth,  and  a  copy  of  the 
*Biglow  Paperth,'  and  a  handful  of  thalt, 
and  they  mutht  all  thimmer  together  till 
he  geth  properly  flavoured  again." 


"  Wouldn't  it  be  safer  if  he  was  only 
dipped  in?"  asked  the  same  "shrimp" 
who  had  spoken  before. 

As  this  was  the  second  time  he  had 
taken  this  awful  liberty,  he  would  prob- 
ably have  been  dismissed  the  assembly 
but  for  the  presence  of  his  father.  As  it 
was,  Johnny  and  Crayshaw  both  looked 
at  him,  not  fiercely  but  steadily,  where- 
upon the  little  fellow  with  deep  blushes 
slid  gently  from  his  chair  under  the  table. 

A  few  days  after  this  midnight  repast, 
Emily,  knowing  that  John  Mortimer  was 
away  a  good  deal,  and  having  a  perfectly 
gratuitous  notion  that  his  children  must 
be  dull  in  consequence,  got  Valentine  to 
drive  her  over  one  morning  to  invite 
them  to  spend  a  day  at  Brandon's  house. 

A  great  noise  of  shouting,  dramming 
on  battledores,  and  blowing  through  dis- 
cordant horns,  let  them  know,  as  they 
came  up  the  lane,  that  the  community 
was  in  a  state  of  high  activity  ;  and  when 
they  reached  the  garden-gate  they  were 
just  in  time  to  see  the  whole  family  van- 
ish round  a  corner,  running  at  full  speed 
after  a  donkey  on  which  Johnny  was  rid- 
ing. 

The  visitors  drove  inside  the  gate,  and 
waited  five  minutes,  when  the  donkey, 
having  made  the  circuit  of  the  premises, 
came  galloping  up,  the  whole  tribe  of 
young  Mortimers  after  him.  They  re- 
ceived Emily  with  loving  cordiality,  and 
accounted  for  the  violent  exercise  they 
had  been  taking  by  the  declaration  that 
this  donkey  never  would  go  at  all,  unless 
he  heard  a  great  noise  and  clatter  at  his 
heels. 

"  So  that  if  Johnny  wanted  to  go  far, 
as  far  as  to  London,"  observed  one  of  the 
panting  family,  "  it  would  be  awkward, 
wouldn't  it  ?  "' 

"  And  he's  only  a  second-hand  don- 
key, either,"  exclaimed  little  Janie,  in 
deep  disparagement  of  the  beast ;  "  fa- 
ther bought  him  of  the  blacksmith." 

"  But  isn't  it  good  fun  to  see  him  go 
so  fast  ?  "  cried  another.  "  Would  you 
like  to  see  our  donkey  do  it  again  .?" 

"  And  see  him 'witch  the  world  with 
noble  assmanship,' "  said  Valentine. 

Whereupon  a  voice  above  said  rather 
faintly,  "  Hear,  hear  !  "  and  Crayshaw 
appeared  leaning  out  of  a  first-floor  win- 
dow, the  pathetic  shadow  more  than 
commonly  evident  in  his  eyes,  in  spite  of 
a  mischievous  smile.  He  had  but  lately 
recovered  from  a  rheumatic  fever,  and 
was  further  held  down  by  frequent  at- 
tacks of  asthma.     Yet  the  moment  one 
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of  these  went  off,  the   elastic  spirits  of 
boyhood  enabled  him  to  fling  it  into  the  | 
background  of  his  thoughts,  and  having 
rested  awhile,  as  he  was  then  doing,  he  I 
became,  according  to  the  account  Gladys  I 
gave   of  him  at  that  moment,  "just  like  I 
other  boys,  only  ten  times  more  so  !"        j 
Emily  now  alighted,  and  as  they  closed 
about   her   and   hemmed  her  in,  donkey 
and  all,  she  felt  inclined  to  move  her  el- 
bows gently,  as  she  had  sometimes  seen 
John  do,  in  order  to  clear  a  little  space 
about  him.     "Why  does  not  Cray  come 
down,  too  ?"  she  asked. 

"I  think  he  has  had  enough  of  the 
beast,"  said  Barbara,  "for  yesterday  he 
was  trying  to  make  him  jump;  but  the 
donkey  and  Cray  could  not  agree  about 
it.  He  would  not  jump,  and  at  last  he 
pitched  Cray  over  his  head." 

"  Odd,"  said  Valentine  ;  "  that  seems  a 
double  contradiction  to  the  proverb  that 
'great  wits  jump.'"  Valentine  loved  to 
move  off  the  scene,  leaving  a  joke  with 
his  company.  He  now  drove  away,  and 
Johnny  informed  Emily  that  he  had  al- 
ready been  hard  at  work  that  morning. 

"  I've  a  right  to  enjoy  mythelf  after  it," 
he  added,  looking  round  in  a  patronizing 
manner,  "and  I  have.  I've  not  had  a 
better  lark,  in  fact,  since  Grand  was  a 
little  boy." 

By  these  kind,  though  preposterous 
words,  the  assembly  was  stimulated  to 
action.  The  frightful  clatter,  drumming, 
and  blowing  of  horns  began  again,  and 
the  donkey  set  off  with  all  his  might,  the 
Mortimers  after  him.  When  he  returned, 
little  Bertram  was  seated  on  his  back. 
"Johnny  and  Cray  have  something  very 
particular  to  do,"  she  was  informed  with 
gravity. 

"  For  their  holiday  task  ?  " 

"  Oh  no,  for  that  lovely  electrifying  ma- 
chine of  cousin  Val's.  Cray  is  always  writ- 
ing verses  ;  he  is  going  to  be  a  poet.  John- 
ny was  saying  last  week  that  it  was  not 
at  all  hard  to  turn  poetry  into  Latin,  and 
Val  said  he  should  have  the  machine  if 
he  could  translate  some  that  Cray  wrote 
the  other  day.  Do  you  think  the  Ro- 
mans had  any  buttons  and  buttonholes  ?" 

"  I  don't  know.  Why?" 
p"  Because  there  are  buttons  in  one  of 
the  poems.  Cray  says  it  is  a  tribute —  a 
tribute  to  this  donkey  that  father  has 
just  given  us.  He  was  inspired  to  write 
it  when  he  saw  him  hanging  his  head 
over  liie  yard-gate." 

Thereupon  "the    verses,   copied    in    a 


large  childish  hand,  were  produced  and 
read  aloud  :  — 


A  TRIBUTE. 

The  jackass  brayed ; 
And  all  his  passionate  dream  was  in  that 
sound 
Which,  to  the  stables  round 
And    other    tenements,  told    of    packs  that 

weighed 
On  his  brown  haunches  ;  also  that,  alas  I 
His  true  heart  sighed  for  Jenny,  that  fair  ass 
Who  backward  still  and  forward  paced 
With    panniers    and    the    curate's    children 

graced. 
Then,  when  she  took  no  heed,  but  turned  aside 

Her  head,  he  shook  his  ears 
As  much  as  to  say  "  Great  are  —  as  these  — 

my  fears." 
And  while   I  wept  to  think  how  love  that 

preyed 
On  the  deep  heart  not  worth  a  button  seemed 

To  her  for  whom  he  dreamed ; 
And  while  the  red  sun  stained  the  welkin  wide, 
And  summer  lightnings  on  the  horizon  played, 
Again  the  jackass  brayed. 

"  And  here's  the  other,"  said  Gladys. 
"Johnny  says  it  would  be  much  the 
easier  to  do,  only  he  is  doubtful  about 
the  'choker.'  " 

THE  SCHOOLBOY  TO  HIS  DRESS  SUIT. 
Nice  is  broiled  salmon,  whitebait's  also  nice 
With  bread  and  butter  served,  no  shaving 
thinner. 
Entrees  are  good ;  but  what  is  even  ice  — 
Cream  ice  — to  him  that's  made  to  dress  for 
dinner  ? 

Oh  my  dress  boots,  my  studs,  and  my  white  tie 
Termed  choker  (emblem  of  this  heart's  pure 
aim), 
Why  are  good  things  to  eat  your  meed  ?    Oh 
why 
Must  swallow-tails  "be  donned  for  tasting 
game? 

The  deep  heart  questions  vainly,  —  not  for 
ease 
Or  joy  were  such  invented  ;  —  but  this  know, 
I'd  rather  dine  off  hunks  of  bread  and  cheese 
Than  feast  in  state  rigged  out  in  my  dress 
clo'.  G.  C. 

Emily,  after  duly  admiring  these  verses, 
gave  her  invitation,  and  it  was  accepted 
with  delight.  Nothing,  they  said,  could 
be  more  convenient.  Father  had  told 
them  how  Mr.  Brandon  was  having  the 
long  wing  of  the  house  pulled  down,  the 
part  where  cousin  Val's  room  used  to  be  ; 
so  he  had  been  obliged  to  turn  out  his 
nests,  and  his  magic  lantern,  and  many 
other  things  that  he  had  when  he  was  a 
little  boy. 

"  And  he  says  we  shall  inherit  them." 
"  And  when  father  saw  him  sitting  on 
a   heap   of  bricks    among  his  things,  he 
says  it  put  him  in  mind  of  Marius  on  the 
ruins  of  Carthage." 
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"  So  now  we  can  fetch  them  all  away." 
Emily  then  departed,  after  stipulating 
that  the  two  little  ones,  her  favourites, 
should  come  also.  "  Darlings  !  "  she  ex- 
claimed, when  she  saw  their  stout  little 
legs  so  actively  running  to  ask  Miss 
Christie's  leave.  "Will  my  boy  ever 
look  at  me  with  such  clear  earnest  eyes  ? 
Shall  I  ever  see  such  a  lovely  flush  on 
his  face,  or  hear  such  joyous  laughter 
from  him  ?" 

I  Time  was  to  answer  this  question  for 
[her,  and  a  very  momentous  month  for 
the  whole  family  began  its  course.  Lau- 
ra, writing  from  Paris  to  Liz,  made  it 
evident  to  those  who  knew  anything  of 
the  matter,  that  Mrs.  Melcombe,  as  she 
thought,  had  carried  her  out  of  harm's 
way  ;  and  it  is  a  good  thing  Laura  did 
not  know  with  what  perfect  composure 
and  ambitious  hope  Joseph  made  his 
preparations  for  the  voyage.  The  sud- 
den change  of  circumstances  and  occu- 
pation, and  the  new  language  he  had  to 
learn,  woke  him  thoroughly  from  his 
dream,  and  though  it  had  been  for  some 
long  time  both  deep  and  strong,  yet  it 
was  to  him  now  as  other  dreams  "  when 
one  awaketh  ; "  and  Laura  herself,  now 
that  she  had  been  brought  face  to  face, 
not  with  her  lover,  but  with  facts,  was 
much  more  reasonable  than  before. 
Brandon  had  said  to  her  pointedly,  in  the 
presence  of  her  sister-in-law,  "  If  you 
and  this  young  man  had  decided  to  mar- 
ry, no  law,  human  or  divine,  could  have 
forbidden  it."  But  at  the  same  time 
Amelia  had  said,  "  Laura,  you  know  very 
well  that  though  yoii  love  to  make  ro- 
mances about  him,  you  would  not  give 
up  one  of  the  comforts  of  life  for  his 
sake." 

Laura,  in  fact,  had  scarcely  believed 
in  the  young  man's  love  till  she  had  been 
informed  that  it  was  over.  She  longed 
to  be  sought  more  than  she  cared  to  be 
won  ;  it  soothed  and  comforted  what  had 
been  a  painful  sense  of  disadvantage  to 
know  that  one  man  at  least  had  sighed 
for  her  in  vain.  He  would  not  have  been 
a  desirable  husband,  but  as  a  former 
lover  she  could  feign  him  what  she 
!  pleased,  and  while,  under  new  and  ad- 
vantageous circumstances,  he  became 
more  and  more  like  what  she  feigned,  it 
was  not  surprising  that  in  the  end  she 
forgot  her  feigning,  and  found  her  feet 
entangled  for  good  and  all  in  the  toils  she 
herself  had  spread  for  them. 

In  the  mean  time  Johnny  and  Cray- 
shaw,  together  with  the  younger  Morti- 
mers, did  much  as  they  liked,  till  Harrow 


school  reopened,  when  the  two  boys  re- 
turned, departing  a  few  hours  earlier 
than  was  necessary  that  they  might  avoid 
Miss  Crampton,  a  functionary  whom 
Johnny  held  in  great  abhorrence. 

At  the  same  period  Grand  suddenly 
rallied,  and,  becoming  as  well  as  ever, 
his  son,  who  had  made  many  journeys 
backwards  and  forwards  to  see  him, 
brought  him  home,  buying  at  the  railway 
station,  as  he  stepped  into  his  father's 
carriage,  the  Times  and  the  Wigfield  Ad- 
vertiser^ and  True  Blue,  in  each  of  which 
he  saw  a  piece  of  news  that  concerned 
himself,  though  it  was  told  with  a  differ- 
ence. 

In  the  Times  was  the  marriage  of 
Giles  Brandon,  Esq.,  etc.,  to  Dorothea,  el- 
der daughter  of  Edward  Graham,  Esq. ; 
and  in  the  local  paper,  with  an  introduction 
in  the  true  fustian  style  of  mock  conceal- 
ment, came  the  same  announcement,  fol- 
lowed by  a  sufficiently  droll  and  mali- 
cious account  of  the  terrible  inconven- 
ience another  member  of  this  family  had 
suffered  a  short  time  since  by  being 
snowed  up,  in  which  state  he  still  con- 
tinued, as  snow  in  that  part  of  the  world 
had  forgotten  how  to  melt. 

A  good  deal  that  was  likely  to  mortify 
Valentine  followed  this,  but  it  was  no 
more  than  he  deserved. 

John  laughed.  "Well,  Giles  is  a  dear 
fellow,"  he  said,  throwing  down  the  pa- 
per. "  I  am  pleased  at  his  marriage,  and 
they  must  submit  to  be  laughed  at  like 
other  people." 

CHAPTER  XVI. 
WEARING  THE  WILLOW. 

"  My  Lord  Sebastian, 
The  truth  you  speak  doth  lack  some  gentleness 
And  time  to  speak  it  in  ;  you  rub  the  sore 
When  you  should  bring  the  plaster." 

The  Tempest. 

When  John  Mortimer  reached  the 
banking-house  next  morning,  he  found 
Valentine  waiting  for  him  in  his  private 
sitting-room. 

"  I  thought  my  uncle  would  hardly  be 
coming  so  early,  John,"  he  said,  "and 
that  perhaps  you  would  spare  me  a  few 
minutes  to  talk  tilings  over." 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  John,  and  looking 
more  directly  at  Valentine,  he  noticed  an 
air  of  depression  and  gloom  which 
seemed  rather  too  deep  to  be  laid  to  the 
account  of  the  True  Blue. 

He  was  stooping  as  he  sat,  and  slightly 
swinging  his  hat  by  the  brim  between  his 
knees.  He  reddened  at  first,  with  a  sul- 
len and  half-defiant   expression,  but   this 
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soon  faded,  and,  biting  his  lips,  he 
brought  himself  with  evident  effort  to 
say  — 

"  Well,  John,  I've  done  for  myself,  you 
see  ;  Giles  has  married  her.  Serves  me 
right,  quite  right.  I've  nothing  to  say 
against  it." 

"  No,  I  devoutly  hope  you  have  not," 
exclaimed  John,  to  whom  the  unlucky 
situation  became  evident  in  an  instant. 

"  Grand  always  has  done  me  the  jus- 
tice to  take  my  part  as  regards  my  con- 
duct about  this  hateful  second  engage- 
ment. He  always  knew  that  I  would 
have  married  poor  Lucy  if  they  would 
have  let  me  —  married  her  and  made  the 
best  of  my  frightful,  shameful  mistake. 
But  as  you  know,  Mrs.  Nelson,  Lucy's 
mother,  made  me  return  her  letters  a 
month  ago,  and  said  it  must  be  broken 
off,  unless  1  would  let  it  go  dragging  on 
and  on  for  two  years  at  least,  and  that 
was  impossible,  you  know,  John,  because 
—  because,  I  so  soon  found  out  what  I'd 
done." 

"Wait  a  minute,  my  dear  fellow,"  John 
interrupted  hastily,  "you  have  said  noth- 
ing yet  but  what  expresses  very  natural 
feelings.  I  remark,  in  reply,  that  your 
regret  at  what  you  have  long  since  seen 
to  be  unworthy  conduct  need  no  longer 
disturb  you  on  the  lady's  account,  she 
having  now  married  somebody  else." 

"Yes,"  said  Valentine,  sighing  rest- 
lessly. 

"  And,"  John  went  on,  looking  intently 
at  him,  "on  your  own  account  I  think 
you  need  not  at  all  regret  that  you  had  no 
chance  of  going  and  humbly  offering 
yourself  to  her  again,  for  I  feel  certain 
that  she  would  have  considered  it  insult- 
ing her  to  suppose  she  could  possibly 
overlook  such  a  slight.  Let  me  speak 
plainly,  and  say  that  she  could  have  re- 
garded such  a  thing  in  no  other  light." 

Then,  giving  him  time  to  think  over 
these  words,  which  evidently  impressed 
him,  John  presently  went  on,  "It  would 
be  ridiculous,  however,  now,  for  Doro- 
thea to  resent  your  former  conduct,  or 
St.  George  either.  Of  course  they  will 
be  quite  friendly  towards  you,  and  you 
may  depend  upon  it  that  all  this  will  very 
{joon  appear  as  natural  as  possible  ;  you'll 
soon  forget  your  former  relation  towards 
your  brother's  wife  ;  in  fact  you  must." 

Valentine  was  silent  awliile,  but  when 
he  did  speak  he  said,  "  You  feel  sure, 
then,  that  she  would  have  thought  such  a 
thing  an  insult?"  he  meant,  you  feel 
sure,   then,   that  I  should  have  had    no 


chance  even  if  my  brother  had  not  come 
forward. 

"  Perfectly  sure,"  answered  John  with 
confidence.  "That  was  a  step  which, 
from  the  hour  you  made  it,  you  never 
could  have  retraced." 

Here  there  was  another  silence  ; 
then  — 

"  Well,  John,  if  you  think  so,"  said  the 
poor  fellow  —  "this  was  a  rather  sud- 
den blow  to  me,  though." 

John  pitied  him  ;  he  had  made  a  great 
fool  of  himself,  and  he  was  smarting  for 
it  keenly.  His  handsome  young  face 
was  very  pale,  but  John  was  helping  him 
to  recollect  his  better  self,  and  he  knew 
it.  "  I  shall  not  allude  to  this  any  more," 
he  continued. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  say  so," 
said  John. 

"  I  came  partly  to  say  —  to  tell  you  that 
now  I  am  better,  quite  well,  in  fact,  I 
cannot  live  at  home  any  longer.  At 
home  !  Well,  I  meant  in  St.  George's 
hous  ,  any  longer. 

The  additional  knowledge  John  had 
that  minute  acquired  of  the  state  of  Val- 
entine's feeling,  or  what  he  supposed 
himself  to  feel,  gave  more  than  usual 
confidence  and  cordiality  to  his  answer. 

"  Of  course  not.  You  will  be  consid- 
ering now  what  you  mean  to  do,  and  my 
father  and  I  must  help  you.  In  the  first 
place  there  is  that  two  thousand  pounds  ; 
you  have  never  had  a  shilling  of  it  yet. 
My  father  was  speaking  of  that  yester- 
day." 

"Oh,"  answered  Valentine,  with  evi- 
dent relief,  and  with  rather  a  bitter  smile, 
"  I  thought  he  proposed  to  give  me  that 
as  a  wedding  present,  and  if  so,  goodness 
knows  I  never  expect  to  touch  a  farthing 
of  it." 

"  That's  as  hereafter  may  be,"  said 
John,  leading  him  away  from  the  danger- 
ous subject.  Valentine  began  every  sen- 
tence with  a  restless  sigh. 

"  I  never  chose  to  mention  it,"  he  re- 
marked. "  I  had  no  right  to  consider  it 
as  anything  else,  nor  did  I." 

"  He  does  not  regard  it  in  any  such 
light,"  said  John.  "  He  had  left  it  to  you 
in  his  will,  but  decided  afterwards  to  give 
it  now.  You  know  he  talks  of  his  death, 
dear  old  man,  as  composedly  as  of  to- 
morrow morning.  He  was  reminding  me 
of  this  money  the  other  day  when  he  was 
unwell,  and  saying  that,  married  or  un- 
married, you  should  have  it  made  over  to 
you." 

"  I'm  very  deeply,  deeply  obliged   to 
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him,"  said  Valentine,  with  a  fervour  that 
was  almost  emotion.  '*  It  seems,  John, 
as  if  that  would  help  me,  might  get  me 
out  of  the  scrape,  for  I  really  did  not 
know  where  to  turn.  I've  got  nothing  to 
do,  and  had  nothing  to  live  on,  and  I'm 
two  and  twenty." 

"Yes." 

*♦  I  do  feel  as  if  I  was  altogether  in 
such  an  ignominious  position." 

As  John  quite  agreed  with  him  in  this 
view  of  his  position,  he  remained  silent. 

Valentine  went  on,  "First,  my  going 
to  Cambridge  came  to  nothing  on  account 
of  my  health.  Then  a  month  ago,  as  I 
didn't  want  to  go  and  live  out  in  New  Zea- 
land by  myself,  couldn't  in  fact,  the  New 
Zealand  place  was  transferred  to  Liz,  and 
she  and  Dick  are  to  go  to  it,  Giles  saying 
that  he  would  give  me  a  thousand  pounds 
instead  of  it.  I  shall  not  take  that,  of 
course." 

"  Because  he  will  want  his  income  for 
himself,"  John  interrupted. 

Valentine  proceeding,  "And  now  since 
I  left  off  learning  to  farm,  for  that's  no 
use  here,  I've  got  nothing  on  earth  to 
do." 

"  Have  you  thought  of  anything  yet  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Well,  out  with  it." 

"John,"  remarked  Valentine,  as  the 
shadow  of  a  smile  flitted  across  John's 
face,  "you  always  seem  to  me  to  know 
what  a  fellow  is  thinking  of!  Perhaps 
you  would  not  like  such  a  thing,  wouldn't 
have  it .?  " 

John  observed  that  he  was  getting  a 
little  less  gloomy  as  he  proceeded. 

"  But  whether  or  not,  that  two  thousand 
pounds  will  help  rne  to  some  career,  cer- 
tainly, and  entirely  save  me  from  what  I 
could  not  bear  to  think  of,  her  knowing 
that  I  was  dependent  on  Giles,  and 
despising  me  for  it." 

"  Pooh,"  exclaimed  John,  a  little  chafed 
at  his  talking  in  this  way,  "  what  is  St. 
George's  wife  likely  to  know,  or  to  care, 
as  to  how  her  brother-in-law  derives  his 
income  t  But  I  quite  agree  with  you  that 
you  have  no  business  to  be  dependent  on 
Giles  ;  he  has  done  a  great  deal  for  his 
sisters,  he  should  now  have  his  income 
for  himself." 

"Yes,"  said  Valentine. 

"  You  have  always  been  a  wonderfully 
united  family,"  observed  John  pointedly  ; 
"there  is  every  reason  why  that  state  of 
things  should  continue." 

"  Yes,"  repeated  Valentine,  receiving 
the  covert  lecture  resignedly. 

"  And  there  is  no  earthly  end,  good  or 


bad,  to  be  served,"  continued  John,  "by 
the  showing  of  irritation  or  gloom  on 
your  part,  because  your  brother  has 
chosen  to  take  for  himself  what  you  had 
previously  and  with  all  deliberation 
thrown  away." 

"  I  suppose  not,  John,"  said  Valentine 
quite  humbly. 

"  Then  what  can  you  be  thinking  of  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  You  have  not  talked  to  any  one  as 
you  have  done  to  me  this  morning  ? " 

"  No,  certainly  not." 

"  Well,  then,  decide  while  the  game  is 
in  your  own  hand  that  you  never  will." 

So  far  from  being  irritated  or  sulky  at 
the  wigging  that  John  was  bestowing  on 
him,  Valentine  was  decidedly  the  better 
for  it.  The  colour  returned  to  his  face, 
he  sat  upright  in  his  chair,  and  then  he 
got  up  and  stood  on  the  rug,  as  if  John's 
energy  had  roused  him,  and  opened  his 
eyes  also,  to  his  true  position. 

"You  don't  want  to  cover  yourself 
with  ridicule,  do  you  ?"  continued  John, 
seeing  his  advantage.  "  Why,  even  if 
you  cared  to  take  neither  reason,  nor 
duty,  nor  honour  into  the  question,  surely 
the  only  way  to  save  your  own  dignity 
from  utter  extinction  is  to  be,  or  at  least 
seem  to  be,  quite  indifferent  as  to  what 
the  lady  may  have  chosen  to  do,  but  very 
glad  that  your  brother  should  have  taken 
a  step  which  makes  it  only  fair  to  you 
that  he  and  his  wife  should  forget  your 
former  conduct." 

"John,"  said  Valentine,  "I  acknowl- 
edge that  you  are  right." 

John  had  spoken  quite  as  much,  in- 
deed more,  in  Brandon's  interest  than  in 
Valentine's.  The  manner  in  which  the 
elder  had  suffered  the  younger  to  make 
himself  agreeable  and  engage  himself  to 
Dorothea  Graham,  and  how,  when  he  be- 
lieved she  loved  him,  he  had  made  it  pos- 
sible for  them  to  marry,  were  partly 
known  to  him  and  partly  surmised.  And 
now  it  seemed  in  mockery  of  everything 
that  was  decent,  becoming,  and  fair  that 
the  one  who  had  forsaken  her  should 
represent  himself  as  having  waked,  after 
a  short  delusion,  and  discovered  that  he 
loved  her  still,  letting  his  brother  know 
this,  and  perhaps  all  the  world.  Such 
would  be  a  painful  and  humiliating  posi- 
tion also  for  the  bride.  It  might  even 
affect  the  happiness  of  the  newly-mar- 
ried pair  ;  but  John  did  not  wish  to  hint 
at  these  graver  views  of  the  subject ;  he 
was  afraid  to  give  them  too  much  im- 
portance, and  he  confidently  reckoned  on 
Valentine's  volatile  disposition  to  stand 
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his  friend,  and  soon  enable  him  to  get 
over  his  attachment.  All  that  seemed 
wanting  was  some  degree  of  present  dis- 
cretion. 

"John,  I  acknowledge  that  you  are 
right,"  repeated  Valentine,  after  an  inter- 
val of  thought. 

"  You  acknowledge  (now  we  have 
probed  this  subject  and  got  to  the  bottom 
of  it)  that  it  demands  of  you  absolute 
silence,  and  at  first  some  discretion  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  that  is  settled." 

"  You  mean  to  take  my  view  .'*  " 

"  Yes,  I  do." 

As  he  stood  some  time  lost  in  thought, 
John  let  him  alone  and  began  to  write, 
till  thinking  he  had  pondered  enough, 
he  looked  up  and  alluded  to  the  business 
Valentine  had  come  about. 

"You  may  as  well  tell  it  me,  unless 
you  want  to  take  my  father  into  your 
council  also  :   he  will  be  here  soon." 

"  No  ;  I  thought  it  would  be  more 
right  if  I  spoke  to  you  first,  John,  before 
my  uncle  heard  of  it,"  said  Valentine. 

"  Because  it  is  likely  to  concern  me 
longer  ?  "  asked  John. 

"  Yes  ;  you  see  what  I  mean  ;  I  should 
like,  if  uncle  and  you  would  let  me,  to  go 
into  the  bank  ;  I  mean  as  a  clerk  —  noth- 
ing more,  of  course." 

"  I  should  want  some  time  to  consider 
that  matter,"  said  John.  "  I  was  half 
afraid  you  would  propose  this,  Val. 
It's  so  like  you  to  take  the  easiest  thing 
that  offers." 

"Is  it  on  my  account  or  on  your  own 
that  you  shall  take  time  .''  " 

"  On  both.  So  far  as  you  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  no  career  to  be  a  banker's 
clerk." 

"  No  ;  but,  John,  though  I  hardly 
ever  think  of  it,  I  cannot  always  forget 
that  there  is  only  one  life  between  me 
and  Melcombe." 

"Very  true,"  said  John  coolly;  "but  if 
it  is  ill  waiting  for  a  dead  man's  shoes, 
what  must  it  be  waiting  for  a  dead  child's 
shoes  ? " 

"  I  do  not  even  wish  or  care  to  be  ever 
more  than  a  clerk,"  said  Valentine  ; 
"but  that,  I  think,  would  fill  up  my  time 
pleasantly." 

"  Between  this  and  what  ?  " 

"  Between  this  and  the  time  when  I 
shall  have  finally  decided  what  I  will  do. 
I  think  eventually  I  shall  go  abroad." 

John  knew  by  this  time  that  he  would 
very  gladly  not  have  Valentine  with  him, 
or  rather  under  him  ;  but  an  almost  un- 
failing   instinct,   where    his    father  was 


concerned,  assured  him  that  the  old  man 
-woii/d  Wke  it. 

"  Shall  I  speak  to  my  father  about  it 
for  you  ?  "  he  said. 

"  No,  John,  by  no  means,  if  you  do  not 
like  it.  I  would  not  be  so  unfair  as  let 
him  have  a  hint  of  it  till  you  have  takea 
the  time  you  said  you  wanted." 

"All  right,"  said  John;  "but  where, 
in  case  you  became  a  clerk  here,  do  you 
propose  to  live  .?  " 

"Dick  A'Court  lived  in  lodgings  for 
years,"  said  Valentine,  "  so  does  John 
A'Court  now,  over  the  pastrycook's  In 
the  High  Street." 

"And  you  think  you  could  live  over 
the  shoemaker's  ?  " 

"Why  not?" 

"  I  have  often  met  Dick  meekly  carry- 
ing home  small  parcels  of  grocery  for 
himself.  I  should  like  to  catch  you  do- 
ing anything  of  the  sort  !  " 

"  I  believe  I  can  do  anything  now  I 
have  learned  to  leave  off  quoting.  I 
used  to  be  always  doing  it,  and  to  please 
Dorothea  I  have  quite  given  it  up." 

"  Well,"  said  John,  "let  that  pass." 

He  knew  as  well  as  possible  what  would 
be  his  father's  wish,  and  he  meant  to  let 
him  gratify  it.  He  was  a  good  son,  and 
as  he  had  everything  completely  in  his 
own  power,  he  may  be  said  to  have  been 
very  indulgent  to  his  father,  but  the  old 
man  did  not  know  it  any  more  than  he 
did. 

Mr.  Augustus  Mortimer  had  a  fine 
house,  handsomely  appointed  and  fur- 
nished. From  time  to  time,  as  his  son's 
family  had  increased,  he  had  added  ac- 
commodation. There  was  an  obvious 
nursery ;  there  was  an  evident  school- 
room, perfectly  ready  for  the  son,  and 
only  waiting,  he  often  thought,  till  it 
should  be  said  to  his  father,  "  Come  up 
higher." 

It  was  one  of  John's  theories  that  there 
should  be  a  certain  homely  simplicity  in 
the  dress,  food,  and  general  surroundings 
of  youthful  humanity  ;  that  it  should  not 
have  to  walk  habitually  on  carpets  so 
rich  that  little  dusty  feet  must  needs  dj 
damage,  and  appear  intruders ;  nor  be 
made  to  feel  all  day  that  somebody  was 
disturbed  if  somebody  else  was  making 
himself  happy  according  to  his  lights, 
and  in  his  own  fashion. 

But  of  late  Mr.  Augustus  Mortimer 
had  begun  to  show  a  degree  of  infirmity 
which  sometimes  made  his  son  uncom- 
fortable that  he  should  have  to  live  alone. 
To  bring  those  joyous  urchins  and  little, 
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laughing,  dancing,  playful  girls  into  his 
house  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  What 
was  wanted  was  some  young  relative  to 
live  with  him,  who  would  drive  him  into 
the  town  and  home  again,  dine  with  him, 
live  in  his  presence,  and  make  his  house 
cheerful.  In  short,  as  John  thought  the 
matter  over,  he  perceived  that  it  would 
be  a  very  good  thing  for  his  father  to 
have  Valentine  as  an  inmate,  and  that 
it  would  be  everything  to  Valentine  to 
be  with  his  fatherl 

People  always  seemed  to  manage  com- 
fortable homes  for  Valentine,  and  make 
good  arrangements  for  him,  as  fast  as  he 
brought  previous  ones  to  nought. 

Very  few  sons  like  to  bring  other  peo- 
ple into  their  fathers'  houses,  specially  in 
the  old  age  of  the  latter  ;  but  John  Mor- 
timer was  not  only  confident  of  his  own 
supreme  influence,  but  he  was  more  than 
commonly  attached  to  his  father,  and  had 
long  been  made  to  feel  that  on  his  own 
insight  and  forethought  depended  almost 
all  that  gave  the  old  man  pleasure. 

His  father  seldom  disturbed  any  ex- 
isting arrangements,  though  he  often 
found  comfort  from  their  being  altered 
for  him  ;  so  John  decided  to  propose  to 
him  to  have  his  brother's  son  to  live  with 
him.  In  a  few  days,  therefore,  he  wrote 
to  Valentine  that  he  had  made  up  his 
mind,  and  would  speak  to  his  father  for 
him,  which  he  did,  and  saw  that  the  neph- 
ew's wish  gave  decided  pleasure  ;  but 
when  he  made  his  other  proposal  he  was 
quite  surprised  (well  as  he  knew  his  fa- 
ther) at  the  gladness  it  excited,  at  those 
thanks  to  himself  for  having  thought  of 
such  a  thing,  and  at  certain  little  half- 
expressed  hints  which  seemed  intended 
to  meet  and  answer  any  future  thoughts 
his  son  might  entertain  as  to  Valentine's 
obtaining  more  influence  than  he  would 
approve.  But  John  was  seldom  sur- 
prised by  an  afterthought :  he  was  almost 
always  happy  enough  to  have  done  his 
thinking  beforehand. 

He  was  in  the  act  of  writing  a  letter  to 
Valentine  the  next  morning  at  his  own 
house,  and  was  there  laying  the  whole 
plan  before  him,  when  he  saw  him  driv- 
ing rapidly  up  to  the  door  in  the  little 
pony-chaise,  now  the  only  carriage  kept 
at  Brandon's  house.  He  sprang  out  as 
if  in  urgent  haste,  and  burst  into  the 
room  in  a  great  hurry. 

"John,"  he  exclaimed,  "can  you  lend 
me  your  phaeton,  or  give  me  a  mount  as 
far  as  the  junction  ?  Fred  Walker  has 
had  one  of  his  attacks,  and  Emily  is  in  a 
terrible  fright.     She  wants  another  opin- 
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ion :  she  wishes  Dr.  Limpsey  to  be 
fetched,  and  she  wants  Grand  to  come  to 
her." 

This  last  desire,  mentioned  as  the  two 
hurried  together  to  the  stable,  showed 
John  that  Emily  apprehended  danger. 

Emily's  joyous  and  impassioned  nature, 

though  she  lived  safely,  as  it  were,  in  the 

middle  of  her  own  sweet  world  —  saw  the 

I  best  of  it,  made  the   best  of  it,  and  col- 

loured  it  all,  earth  and  sky,  with  her  ten- 

j  der   hopefulness  —  was   often    conscious 

I  of  something  yet  to  come,  ready  and  ex- 

j  pectant  of  t/ie  rest  of  it.     The   rest   of 

life,  she  meant ;  the  rest  of  sorrow,  love, 

and  feeling. 

I  She  had  a  soul  full  of  unused  treasures 
of  emotion,  and  pure,  clear  depths  of 
passion  that  as  yet  slumbered  unstirred. 
If  her  heart  was  a  lute,  its  highest  and 
lowest  chords  had  never  been  sounded 
hitherto.  This  also  she  was  aware  of, 
and  she  knew  what  their  music  would  be 
like  when  it  came. 

She  had  been  in  her  girlhood  the  chief 
idol  of  many  hearts  ;  but  joyous,  straight- 
forward, and  full  of  childlike  sweetness, 
she  had  looked  on  all  her  adorers  in  such 
an  impartially  careless  fashion,  that  not 
one  of  them  could  complain.  Then,  hav- 
ing confided  to  John  Mortimer's  wife  that 
she  could  get  up  no  enthusiasm  for  any 
of  them,  and  thought  there  could  be  none 
of  that  commodity  in  her  nature,  she  had 
at  last  consented,  on  great  persuasion,  to 
take  the  man  who  had  loved  her  all  her 
life,  "because  he  wouldn't  go  away,  and 
she  didn't  know  what  else  to  do  with  him  ; 
he  was  such  a  devoted  little  fellow,  too, 
and  she  liked  him  so  much  better  than 
either  of  his  brothers  !  " 

So  they  were  married  ;  Captain  Walker 
was  excessively  proud  and  happy  in  his 
wife,  and  Mrs.  Walker  was  as  joyous  and 
sweet  as  ever.  She  had  satisfied  the 
kindly  pity  which  for  a  long  while  had 
made  her  very  uncomfortable  on  his  ac- 
count; and,  O  happy  circumstance  !  she 
became  in  course  of  time  the  mother  of 
the  most  attractive,  wonderful,  and  inter- 
esting child  ever  born.  In  the  eyes, 
however,  of  the  invidious  world,  he  was 
uncommonly  like  his  plain  sickly  father, 
and  not,  with  that  exception,  at  all  dis- 
tinguished from  other  children. 

John  made  haste  to  send  Valentine  off 
to  the  junction,  undertook  himself  to 
drive  his  father  over  to  see  Emily,  and 
gathered  from  the  short  account  Valen- 
tine gave  whilst  the  horse  was  put  to, 
that  Fred  Walker  had  been  taken  ill  dur- 
ing the  night  with  a  fainting-fit.     He  had 
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come  from  India  for  his  year's  leave  in  a 
very  poor  state  of  health,  and  with  appre- 
hended heart-disease.  Only  ten  days 
previously  Emily  had  persuaded  him  that 
it  would  be  well  to  go  to  London  for  ad- 
vice. But  a  fainting-fit  had  taken  place, 
and  the  medical  man  called  in  had  for- 
bidden this  journey  for  the  present.  He 
had  appeared  to  recover,  so  that  there 
seemed  to  be  no  more  ground  for  uneasi- 
ness than  usual  ;  but  this  second  faint- 
ness  had  lasted  long  enough  to  terrify  all 
those  about  him. 

Grand  was  very  fond  of  his  late  broth- 
er's step-daughter  ;  she  had  always  been 
his  favourite,  partly  on  account  of  her 
confiding  ease  and  liking  for  him,  partly 
because  of  the  fervent  religiousness  that 
she  had  shown  from  a  child. 

The  most  joyous  and  gladsome  natures 
are  often  most  keenly  alive  to  impres- 
sions of  reverence,  and  wonder,  and  awe. 
Emily's  mind  longed  and  craved  to  an- 
nex itself  to  all  things  fervent,  deep,  and 
real.  As  she  walked  on  the  common 
grass,  she  thought  the  better  of  it  because 
the  feet  of  Christ  had  trodden  it  also. 
There  were  things  which  she  —  as  the 
angels  —  "desired  to  look  into;"  but 
she  wanted  also  to  do  the  right  thing,  and 
to  love  the  doing  of  it. 

With  all  this  half  Methodistic  fervour, 
and  longing  to  lie  close  at  the  very  heart 
of  Christianity,  she  had  by  nature  a 
strange  fearlessness  ;  her  religion,  which 
was  full  of  impassioned  loyalty,  and  her 
faith,  which  seemed  to  fold  her  in,  had 
elements  in  them  of  curiosity  and  awed 
expectation,  which  made  death  itself  ap- 
pear something  grand  and  happy,  quite 
irrespective  of  a  simply  religious  reason. 
It  would  show  her  "the  rest  of  it."  She 
could  not  do  long  without  it ;  and  often 
in  her  most  joyous  hours  she  felt  that  the 
crown  of  life  was  death's  most  grand 
hereafter. 


From  Fraser's  Magazine. 
PEASANT  LIFE    IN   NORTH   ITALY. 

Where  the  winding  chain  of  the  Ap- 
ennines stretches  upward  from  the  sea, 
crossing  and  recrossing  the  land  with  so 
many  and  such  strange  devices  that  from 
off  the  height  of  one  of  the  mountains 
themselves  there  seems  scarce  room  for 
a  space  of  level  plain  ;  here,  wedged  in 
between  the  ridges  or  sunk  in  the  clefts 
of  the  hills,  are  the  fair  valleys  of  North 
Italy.     Away  from  the  blue  sea  and  its 
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blinding  beauty,  and  the  mightier  heat  of 
the  shores,  they  hold  a  fresh  and  free  life 
of  their  own.  Heavy  night-dews  there 
feed  the  wild  flowers  that  sicken  in  the 
nerveless  pallor  of  the  summer  sea-air, 
and  fresh  water  runs  swiftly  from  mount- 
ain springs.  Sometimes  they  are  nar- 
row and  hidden  valleys,  in  whose  depth 
even  villages  could  scarce  find  a  home, 
did  they  not  climb  the  hillsides  on  either 
hand,  and  camp  out,  as  it  were,  upon  the 
meadows  or  among  the  vineyards.  Or, 
again,  they  are  wider,  so  that  little  towns 
have  been  built  within  them  —  quaint 
towns  with  tall  houses  and  taller  campa- 
nile, at  whose  side  there  flows,  perhaps,  a 
shallow  river,  brown  upon  its  shingly  bed. 
Where,  north  of  Genoa  and  the  sea  some 
twenty  miles,  the  low  back  of  the  Giove 
mountain  lies  across  the  country,  there  is 
one  of  these  more  open  valleys  that 
creeps  upward  toward  the  higher  peak  of 
Antola,  and  along  its  way  many  a  pictur- 
esque little  village  has  grown  for  years, 
wearing  out  the  thatched  roofs  of  its 
chimneyless  houses  in  blustering  mount- 
ain winds,  or  beneath  hot  suns,  yet 
cheerily  holding  its  own  against  them  all, 
with  storms  and  inundations  to  boot. 
For  the  river  flows  hard  by,  and  is  a  cruel 
foe  when  the  great  rains  have  been  at 
work.  The  little  hamlets  cling  to  the 
mountain-sides,  and  rarely  have  a  com- 
mon thoroughfare  beside  them  ;  but 
sometimes  they  stand  upon  the  roadside, 
and  then  they  can  often  boast  a  finer 
house  in  their  midst,  for  the  foresiiert 
come  in  summer,  and  the  people  whose 
houses  lie  conveniently  can  let  rooms. 
By  these  villages  a  stone  bridge  is  even 
built  over  the  stream,  so  that  the  torrent 
may  be  safely  crossed  when  it  is  swollen 
by  the  rains. 

And  the  people  are  warm-hearted  and 
simple  in  these  little  Apennine  homes,  for 
there  is  no  convention,  and  each  one  for 
himself  enjoys  life  to  the  full.  I  call 
them  to  mind,  and  the  summer  days  when 
breezes  move  silently  amid  the  leaves, 
when  the  air  is  white  with  heat,  yet  clear, 
above  the  green  of  the  chestnuts  ;  and  as 
I  dream  I  remember  one  out  of  the  rest, 
whose  life  is  the  strongest  in  my  recol- 
lection. It  stands  below  the  crest  of  a 
mountain,  with  shady  woods  and  orchards 
that  girdle  it  around.  I  seem  to  see  the 
hill's  graceful  form  as  I  write — soft 
shapes,  yet  varied  outlines  that  lie  against 
the  sky  ;  subtle  little  waves  and  indenta- 
tions of  the  earth,  with  which  play  the 
lights  and  shades  of  the  davlight.  It  is 
called  the  village  of  San  Feuele,  because 
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there  is  a  little  oratory  near  by,  where 
the  memory  of  that  saint  is  held  sacred 
in  numerous  shrines  and  glories.  A  pro- 
cession comes  here  once  in  every  six 
months  from  the  parish  church  that 
stands  as  a  centre  to  many  hamlets  in 
the  main  valley  below.  Then  the  chapel 
is  aired  and  incensed  ;  for  the  people  of 
San  Fedele  go  to  mass  in  the  church 
down  the  mountain,  and  it  is  not  opened 
every  Sunday,  nor  yet  every  festa-day. 
The  village  is  not  of  much  size  or  impor- 
tance, having  neither  priest  nor  sindaco 
of  its  own.  But  it  is  common  to  the 
neighbourhood  that  hamlets  should  be 
strewn  over  the  land,  miles  away,  some- 
times, from  the  cliiirch  and  the  authori- 
ties. San  Fedele  is  not  worse  off  than 
others  ;  indeed,  the  possession  of  an  ora- 
tory, with  a  saint  and  relics,  is  rather  an 
unusual  honour,  and  if  the  chapel  is  rare- 
ly opened,  it  has  at  all  events  a  piaz- 
zetta,  with  stone  benches,  where  those 
may  congregate  for  an  evening  chat  who 
have  not  had  time  to  relax  themselves  by 
a  trip  to  the  larger  village  in  the  after- 
noon. Italians  love  a  goodly  portion  of 
gossip  and  loitering  ;  and  if  foreign  say- 
ings about  Italian  impetuosity,  and  easily- 
moved  Italian  feelings,  have  been  often 
exaggerated,  these  Apennine  country  peo- 
ple are,  on  the  other  hand,  no  taciturn 
race.  They  are  cunning  to  mould  to  their 
■use  the  lithe  tongue  of  their  land,  to 
adorn  it  with  expletives,  and  to  point  it 
•with  gesticulation  ;  and  it  is  even  this 
'habit  of  noisy  vociferation  which  has  per- 
•haps  won  them  abroad  their  character  — 
so  little  truly  deserved  —  for  curbless 
'passions  and  vindictively  cruel  propensi- 
•ties.  They  are  a  kindly  people  enough 
in  their  mutual  relations,  and  formed, 
andeed,  by  their  very  nature  for  warm, 
social  life.  They  have  need  of  a  certain 
amount  of  free  neighbourly  intercourse, 
s-uch  as  a  quiet  and  colder  temperament 
can  scarcely  understand  ;  and  hence  it  is 
that  the  life  of  an  Italian  community  is  to 
be  learned  in  its  open  thoroughfares 
rather  than  its  individual  homes  —  as  in 
the  comparatively  secretive  life  of  north- 
ern lands.  We  must  seek  on  cottage 
doorsteps,  in  market-places  and  piazzas, 
where  men  and  women  mix  freely  to- 
gether, the  true  colour  of  this  Apennine 
people. 

Mark  them  now  as  they  stand  about  the 
parish  church.  Mass  is  just  over  —  for 
it  is  one  of  the  smaller  festas  —  and  the 
peasants  are  split  into  divers  knots,  where 
the  interests  peculiar  to  various  ages  and 
callings    ar-e  -ardently  being    discussed. 
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Some  of  the  people  live  on  the  far  con- 
fines of  the  parish,  and  it  is  not  often 
these  meet  with  neighbours  out  of  other 
hamlets — hence  is  there  much  to  ask 
and  to  be  said.  The  old  priest  comes 
forth  now  from  the  sacristy,  and  threads 
his  way  among  the  crowd.  He  has  put 
off  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  his 
canonical  apparel,  and  wears  only  a  long 
black  coat,  with  knee-breeches,  black 
stockings,  and  buckles  to  his  shoes  ;  in 
his  hand  the  three-cornered  ecclesiastical 
hat  which  is  in  strict  etiquette  on  a  feast- 
day.  To  one  side  of  the  quadrangle  a 
group  of  youths  and  maidens  are  gath- 
ered, and  hither  first  the  pastor  turns  his 
attention.  They  make  way  for  him,  and 
do  not  shrink  or  turn  aside  shame-strick- 
en at  his  coming,  as  boys  and  girls  would 
surely  do  in  England  when  caught  at 
their  play  by  their  minister.  The  maid 
ens  turn  to  him  instead,  eagerly  demand 
ing  his  opinion,  perhaps  on  some  fre 
and  foolish  raillery,  or  laughing  with  him 
at  the  discomfiture  of  some  too  forward 
suitor,  whilst  the  men  are  prompt  and 
outspoken  with  their  lightsome  jokes  and 
taunts.  He  laughs  too,  and  retaliates, 
being  no  way  prudish  in  his  talk.  Of 
what  use  would  it  be  were  the  good  mar^ 
inclined  ever  so  much  to  seek  for  thd 
flaws  and  the  specks  upon  the  grey  anci 
homespun  garments  of  his  parishioners  ? 
Though  his  person  be  held  in  ever  so 
great  respect  throughout  the  parish, 
though  his  voice  be  listened  to  in  meek- 
ness and  in  awe  within  the  holy  precincts, 
and  his  counsels  highly  valued,  and  his 
upbraidings  regarded  at  the  confessional, 
without  his  office  the  priest's  power  is  a 
mere  name,  and  well  he  knows  it.  It  is 
fortunate  perhaps  for  him  that,  in  most 
country  parishes  at  least,  he  has  learnt  t 
adapt  himself  to  his  standing.  His  ownj 
upbringing  has  probably  not  been  suchj 
as  to  render  him  peculiarly  sensitive  toj 
the  mere  outward  grossness  of  speech, 
which  is  generally  the  worst  feature  abou 
this  frank  and  merry  people.  Who  tha 
is  Italian,  by  birth  and  by  nature,  could 
have  grown  to  be  thus  susceptible?  A 
country  parish  priest,  at  all  events,  is  not, 
and,  as'  a  rule,  he  gets  on  well,  descend- 
ing, when  out  of  his  religious  duties,  to 
the  work  and  the  interests  of  the  peas- 
ants about  him,  happy  enough,  doubtless, 
in  his  own  way,  and  careless  of  any  great 
show  of  respect.  Now  he  joins  another 
party,  and  this  time  the  group  is  one  of 
old  or  seasoned  men,  whose  interests  are 
wrapped  up  in  the  crops  and  the  coming 
fair.     Hear  him,  as  with   avidity  he  dis- 
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cusses  the  country's  prospects,  or  recon- 
noitres cautiously  that  he  may  knovv  the 
better  how  to  buy  and  to  sell  with  advan- 
tage on  Monday  next.  Here  is  no  moon- 
struck priest,  but  a  man  of  the  world  — 
poor,  parsimonious,  and  prudent ;  poor, 
but  not  always  stingy,  not  always  grasping 
because  he,  too  —  though  pinched  and 
careworn  far  more  than  the  greater  num- 
ber of  his  people  who  have  their  own 
lands  and  crops  —  he  too  has  the  proverb- 
ial buon  cuore  of  the  Italians. 

"  Eh,  Maddalena,"  he  calls  now  to  an 
old  woman  whom,  as  he  turns  his  steps 
back  to  the  little  rectory,  he  meets  com- 
ing down  the  path,  a  basket  of  eggs  and 
vegetables  on  her  head.  "  Hast  brought 
my  portion  at  last  ?  And  thou  hast  made 
me  wait  for  it !  "  "It  is  too  true,  Signor 
P7'evosto^''  replies  the  poor  soul.  "Your 
Excellence  must  excuse.  It  has  been  a 
bad  time,  and  I  have  not  had  the  things 
to  bring,  though,  the  Virgin  knows,  the 
will  to  bring  it."  "Well,  well,  my  good 
Maddalena,  it  signifies  not.  Come  now 
to  the  kitchen,  and  you  shall  eat  a  good 
mouthful  of  tnines.tra  with  Caterina  and 
myself."  The  little  footpath  runs  up 
alongside  of  the  church,  and  then  amid 
pear-trees  and  cherry-trees,  or  beneath  a 
shady  pergola  where  vines  are  trained 
over  trellises,  till  it  leads  on  to  the  thresh- 
old of  the  little  house.  The  establish- 
ment does  not  boast  many  rooms,  and 
these  are  rough  and  poorly-built,  with 
great  bare  rafters  and  whitewashed  walls 
and  deep-embrasured  windows.  The  walls 
are  ill-plastered,  so  that  spiders  and  scor- 
pions sometimes,  when  the  weather  has 
been  hot  and  the  rains  heavy,  can  creep 
out  from  the  interstices,  and  the  doors  are 
cumbrous  and  unsightly,  with  great  chinks 
and  cracks  at  their  hinges,  but  the  rooms 
are  large  and  lofty  as  far  as  may  be,  and 
in  summer  the  curato  is  cosy  enough.  It 
is  the  kitchen  that  you  must  enter  first, 
and  through  it  alone  can  you  pass  into 
the  rest  of  the  house.  Caterina,  the 
maid-of-all-work,  stands  before  the  dress- 
er, rolling  out  the  paste  for  the  mines tra. 
Beans  and  potatoes,  sliced  gourd,  mush- 
rooms, tomatoes,  and  other  ingredients, 
amongst  which,  doubtless,  the  unfailing 
garlic,  arc  cooking  already,  and  the  kitch- 
en is  filled  with  a  fragrant  odour.  And 
Caterina  rolls  out  the  paste,  throwing  it 
gracefully  over  the  rolling-pin,  wielding 
and  handling  it  artfully.  She  is  a  gaunt, 
threadbare-looking  woman,  of  some  five- 
and-thirty  years  —  not  good  to  behold, 
but  then  the  prevosto  is  gaunt  too,  and 
sallow,  and   nowise   fair   to   sec.      "  The 


neighbour,  Maddalena,  has  come  to  eat 
X'f^o  lasagne  \s\i\\  us,"  he  says  timidly  — 
for  Caterina  is  a  bit  of  a  tyrant.  She 
does  not  answer  now,  and  the  priest 
makes  a  sign  to  the  woman  to  seat  her- 
self upon  the  stone  step  at  the  threshold. 
There  are  platters  and  dishes  ranged 
upon  the  shelf,  and  the  peasant  woman 
eyes  them  with  interest.  There  is  bread 
baking,  too,  in  the  oven,  and  Maddalena 
fancies  perhaps  that  the  poor  little  place 
wears  even  an  air  of  opulence.  She  sits 
on  the  doorstep  chattering  away  fluently 
in  a  shrill  soprano,  that  her  voice  may  be 
heard  above  the  noise  of  rushing  water 
from  without  —  for  there  is  a  fountain 
beneath  the  \\n^  pergola  in  the  courtyard 
—  a  rough  little  well  into  which  the  water 
pours  incessantly  from  a  spring  above, 
and  from  which  troughs  are  laid  some- 
times to  water  the  flowers  and  the  vege- 
tables in  the  prevosto's  little  garden. 
This  fountain  is  well  known  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  village  ;  there  is  a  back  way  to 
it  which  does  not  pass  before  the  priest's 
window  or  his  door,  and  many  a  time 
have  I  seen  the  villagers,  when  other 
springs  have  run  low,  filling  their  pitch- 
ers at  this  spout.  The  peasant  woman 
holds  the  talk  herself,  for  Caterina  makes 
no  answer.  She  is  in  a  bad  humour. 
Both  the  women  are  plain  and  ill-favoured 
specimens  of  their  class,  only  that  Ca- 
terina is  a  little  less  unkempt  and  dis- 
orderly than  her  neighbour.  Her  hair  is 
smooth  though  scant,  and  her  faded 
print  dress  is  neat ;  but  Maddalena  has 
many  different  patterns  and  colours  upon 
her  skirt  —  the  bright  yellow  kerchief 
around  her  neck  and  shoulders  is  soiled, 
and  the  fine  and  cunning  plaits  of  her 
gray  hair  are  not  even  as  well  ordered  as 
the  women's  are  wont  to  be  on  mass 
days.  Presently  Caterina  bustles  into 
the  darkened  parlour  where  sits  the  pre- 
vosto  lazily  smoking  his  pipe  and  reading 
the  country  newspaper.  He  has  put 
aside  even  the  least  of  his  clerical  gar- 
ments now,  and  lounges  at  ease  in  an  old 
coat  and  slippers,  his  tonsured  head  cov- 
ered by  a  battered  straw  hat. 

"  La  senta  un  po  "  (listen  to  me),  "  sig- 
«^r  ;///<?,"  breaks  forth  the  faithful  wom- 
an, and  she  is  not  careful  to  modulate 
her  voice  even  to  a  semblance  of  secre- 
cy ;  "you  don't  bring  another  mouth  for 
mc  to  feed  here  when  it  is  baking-day 
again!  Per  bacco !  no,  indeed!  The 
mean,  grasping  creature.  She  has  as 
much  food  in  her  own  house  as  we  have 
in  ours  any  day,  and  she  must  come  here, 
forsooth,  to  delay  me  ia  my  work,  and  to 
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pry  into  my  affairs,  that  she  may  report 
them  in  the  village.  It's  all  her  laziness. 
Who's  to  get  the  merenda  for  her  hus- 
band and  her  children,  I  wonder,  if  she's 
to  find  hers  ready  for  her  here,  when- 
ever she  chooses  to  ask  for  it !  I'm  sick 
of  her  slanderous  tongue.  But  it  sha'n't 
happen  again,  do  you  hear?  And  I  have 
the  holy  wafers  to  bake  to-day,  besides. 
For  shame  of  you  !  Come  now  to  your 
dinner  in  the  kitchen.  I'm  not  going  to 
bring  it  in  here.  You'd  best  look  sharp, 
for  I  know  there's  that  dying  woman   up 


and  imperious  manner,  for  all  his  cun- 
ningly judged  and  well-feigned  meekness, 
you  will  scarcely  say  this  is  an  unhappy 
house. 

So  the  lasagne  are  cooked  and  eaten 
with  a  good  relish,  and  Maddalena  has 
her  portion  upon  the  doorstep,  spite  of 
Caterina's  vehement  remonstrances  be- 
forehand ;  neither  is  a  little  plateful  de- 
nied to  the  pretty  contadmella  who  comes 
presently  to  the  door  with  a  summons 
for  the  prevosto.  "  Did  I  not  tell  you 
that    you   had   best   hasten   up   the    hill 


at  San  Fedele,  you  ought  to  go  after.     I  [  without  further  delay?"    says   Caterina 


don't  know  what  you  took  off  your  canon- 
icals for  !  "  And  Caterina,  the  better  for 
this  free  expression,  hastens  to  dish  up 
the  minestra.  Poor  old  priest !  what  a 
shrew  has  he  got  in  his  house,  says  some 
pitying  reader.  Yet  he  would  not  part 
with  her  for  worlds.  She  is  his  solace 
and  his  right  hand,  and. loves  him  besides 
none  the  less  because  of  her  sharp  and 
uncurbed  speech. 

Words  mean  but  little  in  Caterina's 
mouth,  when  it  is  to  the  old  priest  they 
are  spoken  —  only  the  natural  vent  of  her 
quick  and  eager  nature.  For  the  most 
part,  they  are  forgotten  as  soon  as  ut- 
tered, both  by  master  and  servant.  The 
lonely  man  knows  too  well  what  value  to 
set  on  the  woman  who  devotes  her  life  to 
his  comfort,  to  quarrel  with  mere  froth  of 
words.  Who  would  care  for  him  as  cares 
this  poor  hard-working  servant  ?  Who 
would  thus  lay  aside  her  own  ease,  and 
forget  her  own  people,  that  she  may 
carry  his  interests  the  better  at  heart,  and 
fight  his  battles  in  the  parish,  and  guard 
his  homestead,  and  order  his  goods  to 
the  best  advantage  ?  Yet  Caterina  is  no 
miracle  of  a  servant.  In  many  and  many 
a  lonely  and  cheerless  home  of  Italian 
priest  can  I  call  to  mind  such  a  woman 
as  this  —  such  a  fond  and  faithful  drudge, 
with  her  harsh  ways  and  her  soft  heart. 
And  where  the  priest  is  old,  having 
plodded  out  his  life  in  some  little  se- 
cluded parish,  amid  a  people  more  uned- 
ucated than  himself  —  there  the  servant 
is  old  also,  and  the  one  has  almost  drift- 
ed into  a  shape  and  mould  of  the  other's 
nature  and  mind.  For,  as  far  as  home- 
companionship  goes,  are  these  not  all-in- 
all  to  each  other  ?  There  is  no  wife  for 
a  comrade,  there  are  no  children  to  keep 
the  old  life  burning  to  the  end,  in  these 
homes  of  the  Roman  priesthood.  And 
yet,  who  shall  pretend  that  they  are  al- 
ways sad  ?  If  you  have  been  to  see 
them  now  with  me,  surely,  for  all  their 
quarrelsomeness,  for  all  her  loud  voice 


sending  forth  her  parting  shaft.  And 
the  priest  sallies  out  on  his  mission 
whilst  the  girl  gets  detained  awhile  for  a 
gossip ;  for  she  is  a  favourite,  she  is 
young  and  merry,  and  comes  neither  too 
often,  nor  to  beg  when  she  does  come, 
and  Caterina  loves  her  well  enough. 

And  now  I  think  of  the  bells  ringing 
to  usher  in  the  great  festa  of  San  Gio- 
vanni Battista,  and  chosen  girls  of  the 
village  are  busy  with  their  preparations 
within  the  church,  both  for  the  funzione 
and  for  the  procession.  He  is  the  patron 
saint,  and  hence  it  is  that  his  day  is  held 
in  higher  honour  here  than  even  in  the 
other  villages  around.  It  is  evening,  and 
the  vigil  of  the  feast ;  all  the  afternoon 
long  the  wearisome  chimes  have  been 
sounding  overhead,  rippling  along  in  a 
joyous,  careless  fashion,  with  here  and 
there  a  great  echoing  stroke  to  give 
them  emphasis. 

Upon  the  church  piazza,  or  even  with- 
in the  building  itself,  the  noise  is  almost 
maddening,  but  from  the  woods  and  the 
valleys  around,  or,  better  still,  from  the 
far  side  of  the  torrent,  the  voices  of  the 
bells  have  a  sweet  and  plaintive  ring  that 
might  almost  lull  one  to  rest  in  these 
summer  days.  Within  the  church  there 
will  be  four  or  five  girls  at  work.  Some 
sweep  the  tessellated  marble  floor  of  the 
nave,  some  dust  the  queer  gaudy  figures 
of  saints  and  virgins  or  the  vessels  of 
the  sanctuary.  Others,  again,  are  busy 
hanging  around  the  heavy  crimson  dam- 
ask from  windows  and  cornice,  and  in 
this  work  a  man  must  needs  be  found  to 
help  with  hammer  and  steps.  Two  — 
and  these  are  the  greater  and  more  priv- 
ileged spirits  — stand  upon  the  dais  of 
the  high  altar  to  adorn  it  with  flaring  ar- 
tificial flowers  —  for  this,  too,  is  a  part  of 
the  morrow's  pageant,  that  no  fresh  blos- 
soms be  seen  in  the  church.  The  maid- 
ens ply  their  tasks  merrily,  not  over- 
anxious that  the  work  be  quickly  ended, 
for  it  is  pleasanter  than  their  toil  in  the 
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fields  or  at  home  in  their  cottages,  and 
they  chatter  noisily  the  while.  There  is 
none  of  the  reverential  awe  in  their  be- 
haviour for  which  Roman  Catholics  are 
usually  credited  abroad.  Presently  the 
Signor  Cappellano^  or  assisting  priest, 
comes  in.  He  is  supposed  to  be  super- 
intending the  business  ;  but  priests,  if 
they  be  poor,  have  their  field  labour  to 
attend  as  well  as  other  peasants,  and  the 
potato-harvest  is  at  hand,  which  the  cap- 
pellano  can  ill  afford  to  leave  in  other 
care  than  his  own. 

''  Orsu^''  begins  the  little  man  sharply. 
"  Haste  with  your  business,  girls,  for  I 
have  much  to  do  and  little  time  to  waste." 

"And  it  is  perhaps  necessary  that 
your  Excellency  should  remain  here  to 
spy  upon  us,"  retorts  the  foremost  of  the 
maidens,  pertly.  "  We  are  fairly  capable 
of  setting  in  order  the  church,  and  you 
may  return  to  the  fields." 

The  dirty  little  priest  laughs  greasily. 
He  knows  that  he  is  not  much  beloved 
among  the  neighbours,  but  the  speaker  is 
a  pretty  girl  among  her  set,  and  the  cap- 
pellaiw  would  fain  be  a  favourite.  He 
walks  around,  making  a  few  haphazard 
remarks,  which  are  received  with  about 
as  much  scorn  as  the  feeble  suggestions 
of  an  English  curate  who  comes  among 
the  daughters  of  the  squire  in  the  midst 
of  their  decorations.  Then  he  sneaks 
out  again  into  the  hot  daylight. 

"The  good-for-nothing  meddler!" 
ejaculates  fervently  she  who  has  spoken 
before.  "  It  seems  impossible  he  should 
not  have  understood  by  this  time  that 
I  will  have  none  of  his  impertinence  !  " 
and  she  laughs  a  loud  laugh,  in  which  the 
others  join  also,  furtively  glancing  at  one 
another  and  then  giggling  afresh. 

"  Say  on,  Bianca,  and  tell  us  a  little 
news,"  they  plead.  And  the  request 
is  readily  complied  with,  for  Bianca  is 
the  bold  and  adventurous  spirit  of  the 
village,  and  has  always  some  tale  on  hand 
which  she  loves  to  pass  on  amongst  the 
quieter  of  her  companions.  The  damsel 
is  a  proud  and  powerful  woman  ;  she  has 
taken  her  stand  long  since  in  their  midst 
and,  before  her  face  at  all  events,  the 
rest  of  the  flock  tacitly  is  content  to  sub- 
mit to  iicr  sway.  She  stands  now  upon 
the  altar-steps  as  she  begins  her  story  — 
a  fine  and  goodly  figure.  Through  the 
soft  texture  of  her  blue  homespun,  likely 
enough  her  only  garment,  one  can  clearly 
see  the  curves  of  her  large  and  shapely 
form.  Her  bare  feet  rest  freely  upon  the 
cool  marble,  one  of  her  bare  arms,  from 
whence     sleeves    are    tucked    away,    is 


stretched  on  high  to  fix  a  garland  around 
the  reredos,  the  other  —  curved  and 
rounded  beautifully  —  selects  flowers 
from  the  basket  at  her  side.  And  fairer 
than  all  are  the  firm  and  graceful  poses 
into  which  her  figure  is  thrown  as  she 
moves  and  stands  and  stoops  in  the  vari- 
ous requirements  of  her  taste.  Bianca 
is  no  wondrous  beauty ;  she  has  the 
heavy  features  and  the  sallow  complex- 
ion of  her  race  —  she  is  just  a  fair  sample 
of  our  Apennine  contadina^  a  woman  with 
dark  and  fervid  eyes,  and  with  masses  of 
coarse  and  glossy  hair  ;  but  she  has  a 
fairness  of  form  and  a  perfection  of  grace 
and  of  strength,  which  I  shall  not  look 
to  find  elsewhere,  as  I  find  it  at  every 
turn  amongst  the  North-Italian  peasants. 
"Well,  girls,"  says  she,  and  her  voice 
sounds  clear  above  the  noise  of  the  bells, 
"  you  must  know  that  I've  had  an  adven- 
ture—  a  fine  and  a  merry  one,  too,  and, 
what's  more,  it's  the  son  of  the  sindaco 
that  I  have  to  thank  for  it." 

"  Oh  !  "  comes  an  ejaculation  in  many 
tones  from  all  the  maidens. 

"  It  was  down  at  the  fair  of  Presoli.  I 
went  to  sell  and  to  buy  for  the  mother, 
and  as  I  was  bargaining  over  a  handker- 
chief—  and  I  must  have  been  red  with 
excitement,  too  —  he  comes  up  behind 
me,  and  I  hear  him  laughing  with  right 
good-will  at  my  tussle  with  the  old  pedo- 
na.  *  Ha,  ha,  my  pretty  girl,'  says  he, 
'and  I  will  give  you  the  handkerchief.' 
'A  thousand  thanks,  Signor  Beppo,'  I 
answer,  and  then  we  discourse  a  little, 
and  when  I  have  sold  the  little  white 
heifer  and  bought  the  sieves  and  the  roll- 
ing-pin for  the  mother,  '  It  is  nearly  even- 
ing,' says  he,  *  and  at  dusk  the  dance  is 
to  begin.  Thou  wilt  surely  come  and 
step  one  measure  with  me.'  I  stay  for 
the  dance,  I  give  no  thought  to  the  scold- 
ing which  the  mother  will,  perhaps,  give 
me  —  for  she  expected  me  home  for  the 
supper,  you  must  know  —  but  I  just 
enjoy  myself  to  the  full.  Then  the  Sig- 
nor Beppo  gives  me  to  eat  and  to  drink, 
good  wine  of  Monferrato,  and  he  con- 
ducts me  home  in  the  later  evening  —  it 
must  have  been  upon  ten  o'clock." 

"  Oh,  what  fun,"  exclaimed  all  the 
girls.  "  But  didst  thou  not  fear  the 
mother  !  " 

"  Che r^  the  girl  ejaculates,  shrugging 
her  shoulders.  "  I  invented  a  little  white 
lie  for  her.  I  told  her  there  had  come  a 
rich  signorc,  and  wanted  to  buy  the 
heifer  for  a  good  price,  but  then  that  he 
went  away,  and  only  said  he  would  come 
back  for  her,  and  that  I    waited,  though 
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tired  and  weary  I  was,  until  dusk  of  even- 
ing, and  he  never  came,  so  I  sold  to  an- 
other man.  Oh,  the  mother  praised  me 
for  a  thrifty  girl  !  You  think  I  am  so 
stupid  that  I  can't  even  find  a  lie  when  I 
want  it!"  The  girls  laugh.  "  Oh,  no," 
says  one,  "and  the  white  lies  which  one 
needs  not  to  tell  in  confession  are  fair 
and  convenient." 

"  But  say  on,  Bianca,"  calls  out  an- 
other. "  The  handkerchief  that  he  gave 
thee  —  thou  hast  it  ?  " 

"Surely.  It  is  a  ravishing  handker- 
chief. He  would  have  given  me  a  brooch 
of  gold' but  that  I  would  not." 

"  Oh,  pity,"  says  a  sympathetic  maid. 

"  Pity  !  "  retorts  Bianca.  "  Thou  little 
fool  ;  and  what  excuse  should  I  have 
given  for  the  trinket.-*  The  kerchief  the 
mother  knew  well  I  meant  to  buy  for  my- 
self, but  gold  gives  none  to  a  girl  but  the 
man  who  marries  her,  and  where  was 
then  my  suitor  to  show.?  No,  Bianca 
has  got  no  gourd's  head  on  her  shoulder. 
She  knows  her  business.  Also  did  he 
get  his  box  on  the  ear  before  I  had  done 
with  him,  the  fine  young  man,"  laughed 
she. 

"How  was  that?  tell  us,"  came  the 
voices  in  chorus.  But  Bianca  has  said 
as  much  as  she  means  to  say,  and  no 
entreaties  can  extract  more  news  from 
her. 

"  I've  told  you  the  story  for  fun,"  says 
she,  "  and  as  to  how  I  played  my  cards, 
and  why  I  spoke  my  mind  as  I  did  speak 
it,  that's  no  concern  of  yours.  And 
what's  more,  girls,  when  your  day  comes, 
I  don't  doubt  you'll  know  how  to  manage 
your  game  just  as  well  as  I  did  without 
any  advice  of  mine,"  put  in  this  wary 
daughter  of  Eve.  "All  I  say  is,  have 
your  fun,  and  mind  you  don't  pay  the 
bill."  And  in  this  Bianca  is  quite  right, 
for  again  she  is  but  a  fair  specimen  of  her 
class.  The  girls  of  North  Italy  are  by 
no  means  so  impressionable  or  so  weak  j 
as  their  free  and  fiery  natures  have  led  i 
it  to  be  surmised.  Fun  and  frolic  they  j 
love  well  enough,  it  is  true  ;  neither  do 
they  fear  to  run  a  risk  sometimes  of  mis-  j 
understanding,  for  the  sake  of  a  little  j 
glory  and  a  brave  adventure  ;  spirit  they 
have  plenty,  and  are  thorough  coquettes 
moreover,  loving  dearly  sometimes  to 
fire  the  jealousy  so  rife  among  the  men 
and  women  of  their  class ;  but  here, 
strange  to  say,  their  rashness  is  at  an 
end,  and  the  girl  who  is  known  to  have 
let.  herself  be  ever  so  slightly  insulted, 
who  has  not  been  dexterous  with  her 
weapons  and   bold  in  her  dignity,  is  for- 


ever looked  askance  at  amongst  h 
neighbours  and  her  comrades.  Therefore 
it  is  that  girls  can  freely  go  their  way  here. 
Meanwhile  the  bells  have  ceased  their 
jangle,  and  darker  shades  have  crept  over 
the  valley.  It  is  the  hour  of  the  Ave 
Maria.  Within  the  church  a  dim  and 
waning  light  now  reigns  around,  through 
which  the  gaudy  trappings  for  the  mor- 
row's festival  show  with  an  almost  mock 
assumption  of  gaiety ;  only  a  grey, 
mournful  streak  of  sunlight  comes  in 
timidly  from  above,  where,  close  to  the 
roof,  there  are  one  or  two  deeply  embra- 
sured windows.  The  brooms  are  put 
away,  and  the  water  and  the  trimmings 
and  the  girls  are  gone.  Bianca  —  the 
commander,  and,  so  to  say,  the  sacristan 
for  the  time  —  has  locked  the  church, 
and  has  given  the  key  into  the  hands  of 
the  cappellatio.  One  or  two  of  the  girls 
still  hang  about  the  piazza,  waiting  if 
perchance  some  gallant  should  return 
that  way  from  his  work,  for  this  is  a 
common  thoroughfare  to  all — but  most 
of  them  have  been  forced  to  hasten  home, 
where  there  is  the  supper  still  to  make 
ready.  One  little  maiden  you  might  have 
seen  —  a  little  brown  and  bright-eyed 
maiden  —  who,  before  the  others  have 
cleared  away  their  rubbish  from  off  the 
Venetian  pavement,  or  wound  up  the  last 
threads  of  their  talk,  has  let  down  her 
cotton  skirt,  kilted  up  out  of  the  dust 
during  the  cleaning  process,  and  adjust- 
ed her  kerchief,  and  has  come  out  alone 
on  to  the  piazza.  She  does  not  loiter  as 
the  others  do  when  they  troop  out  a  few 
minutes  after,  but  turns  her  back  upon 
the  church  and  the  village  to  take  the 
steep  way  which  leads  up  the  mountains 
behind.  The  Stgno?'  Prevosto  is  pacing 
up  and  down  upon  the  terraced  walk 
above  his  house  as  she  passes.  He  is 
mumbling  and  gabbling  to  himself  in  a 
low  voice.  It  is  the  Evening  Office 
which  he  recites  thus  fluently,  for  the 
church  is  poor,  and  can  muster  but  too 
small  a  congregation  on  ferial  days  for 
the  vespers  to  be  worth  a  public  per- 
formance. He  stops  in  his  hasty  task  to 
greet  the  girl  on  her  way  ;  his  devotions 
are  not  executed  in  so  strict  a  spirit  but 
that  the  little  interruption  is  rather  wel- 
come than  otherwise.  The  girl  calls  out 
her  salutation  from  the  road  —  a  saluta- 
tion half  reverential^  half  familiar,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom. 

'•'•  Btiojta  sera.  Teresina  ! '''*  answers 
the  priest.  "Coming  home  from  the 
fair?" 

"  C?  «<?,  s ignore  !    It  is   from  cleaning 
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the  church  against  the  festival  that  I  re- 
turn now." 

"  E  brava^  well  done,  my  daughter. 
And  how  goes  it  with  you  all  at  San  Fe- 
dele  ?  Didst  sell  the  old  cow  as  was 
promised  ?  What  of  the  fine  giovanotto 
that  I  have  heard  speak  of  ?  A  new  gal- 
lant, eh?" 

At  this  last  question  Teresina  blushes 
rosily.  Girls  are  apt  to  blush,  perhaps, 
when  taxed  with  a  lover.  Nevertheless, 
she  seems  to  be  troubled  with  no  harass- 
ing coyness  ;  she  neither  stammers  nor 
hangs  her  head,  but  looking  the  pastor 
frankly  in  the  face,  "  Signor  j},"  she  says, 
"and  they  say  he  is  a  fine  and  well- 
grown  youth,  and  rich  too  of  land  and 
also  of  rendita,  will  give  me  gold  and 
a  silk  dress,  and  provide  me  a  good 
home;  but  I  have  not  seen  him,  Sigitor 
Prevosio,  and  I  would  fain  not  give  an 
answer  that  must  stand  until  I  know  if 
his  presence  displease  me  or  no." 

"  Thou'rt  right,  my  girl  ;  nevertheless, 
it  behoves  thee  to  be  settled  and  not  to 
have  too  many  of  these  affairs  on  hand. 
Who  is  the  third  party  who  negotiates 
for  thee  with  the  suitor  ?  " 

"It  is  Bartolommeo  the  miller,  Signor 
Prevosto.^'' 

"  And  an  honest  man,  Teresina.  Thou 
canst  do  no  better  than  trust  thyself  to 
his  advice.  So  the  Virgin  prosper  thee, 
and  a  holy  night  to  thee,  my  good  girl." 

And  the  priest  sets  to  again  with  his 
Latin,  and  mumbles  away  as  fast  as  his 
lips  will  move.  Teresina  meanwhile  goes 
her  way  up  the  mountain.  She  has  a 
plan  for  this  evening,  and  must  get  her 
work  done  quickly,  or  she  may  not  carry 
it  out.  She  climbs  the  steep  bit  of  hill 
without  any  apparent  effort  or  slackening 
of  her  pace,  and  now  she  has  gained  the 
more  level  road  above.  On  her  right 
hand  thick  chestnut  woods  clothe  the 
hillside,  which  slopes  up  toward  the  ho- 
rizon ;  but  on  her  left,  fields  and  vine- 
yards and  meadows  lie  in  fertile  terraces, 
one  below  the  other,  until  they  reach  the 
depth  of  the  valley  where  the  stream, 
shallow  sometimes  and  calm,  then  tossed 
and  wayward,  flows  onward  to  the  larger 
river.  Chestnut  woods  again  are  upon 
the  valley's  further  side  ;  they  grow  and 
flourish  everywhere,  tall  and  sweeping 
where  the  ground  is  richest,  but  finding 
room  even  upon  the  narrowest  ledges  of 
earth  to  which  the  rock  gives  a  little 
place.  The  woods  are  not  very  dense, 
nor  the  trees  noble  and  stately  as  in  Eng- 
lish parks  and  lorests,  but  the  trunks  arc 
old    and  hollow  sometimes,  and  sweetly 
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scented,  or  gnarled  again  and  sinuous, 
and  the  branches  are  curved  and  grace- 
ful, with  a  strange  and  pertinacious 
grace,  and  the  large  and  full- veined  leaves 
fan  kindly  in  the  breeze.  Who  would 
seek  fairer  and  pleasanter  woods  wherein 
to  pass  the  summer  days  ? 

Thatched  and  sloping  roofs  and  white- 
washed walls  of  cottages  peep  out  from 
between  the  trees,  and  Teresina  knows 
that  she  will  soon  be  home  in  San  Fe- 
dele.  For  there  is  the  village  which  lies 
opposite  to  her  own  across  the  gorge, 
and  little  lights  are  already  beginning- 
to  flicker  from  its  open  doors  and 
windows.  Not  lamp-lights,  or  even 
rushlights;  in  the  July  days  at  least  no 
light  is  needed  but  the  daylight  with- 
out while  it  lasts,  and  then  the  flickering 
glimmer  of  dying  embers  upon  the  hearth. 
These  that  she  sees  are  the  flames  of  the 
wood  fires  just  lit  for  supper.  And  Te- 
resina hastens  forward  with  quicker  step. 
There  is  a  cool  wind  creeping  softly 
about,  and  even  the  noise  of  the  rushing 
water  below  seems  to  freshen  the  air. 
Teresina  has  entered  the  hamlet.  She 
walks  along  upon  the  soft,  spongy  sub- 
stance of  last  year's  dead  leaves  which 
have  been  strewn  over  the  stony  way, 
and  running  up  the  few  broken  steps  be- 
neath the  little  pergola,  turns  in  at  the 
cottage  door.  The  mother  is  on  her 
knees  blowing  from  her  sound  lungs 
upon  the  struggling  fire,  whence  the 
white  wood  smoke  ascends  freely.  The 
kitchen  is  an  odd  and  dingy  little  place, 
with  its  solitary  window  and  its  black- 
ened ceiling,  where  the  slender  rafters 
are  set  widely  apart,  in  order  that  the 
chestnuts  strewn  over  the  floor  above 
may  be  dried  during  the  winter  by  the 
heat  from  the  fire  beneath.  There  is  no 
glass,  moreover,  to  the  window,  but  only 
heavy  little  wooden  shutters  ;  but  they 
are  not  often  closed,  so  the  free  air  blows 
in  by  night  and  by  day,  and  the  sweet 
scent  of  carnations  that  stand  in  a  broken 
pot  on  the  sill  without.  There  is  no  door 
leading  into  the  sleeping-room  —  only  an 
aperture  in  the  wall.  The  pot  hangs 
from  the  centre  beam  over  the  fire  by 
means  of  a  heavy  chain  —  for  the  hearth 
is  in  the  middle  of  the  room  in  these  Ital- 
ian cottages,  raised  a  few  inches  only 
above  the  rest  of  the  floor.  Rough 
benches  and  stools  of  dark  wood  stand 
around  it,  and  the  table  and  dresser  at 
the  further  end  (where  the  paste  is  rolled 
out  for  the  macchcroni)  arc  also  of  dark 
walnut.  The  room  is  the  dwelling-room 
as  well  as    the    kitchen  —  this   do   many 
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little  signs  of  rough  comfort  and  home- 
liness abundantly  testify.  Red  earthen- 
ware platters  or  polished  wooden  ones 
are  ranged  on  a  shelf,  and  several  curi- 
ous water-vessels,  also  of  red  earthen- 
ware, or  even  of  metal,  stand  about,  giv- 
ing colour  and  quaintness  to  the  arrange- 
ments. On  a  low  wooden  stool  without 
the  doorstep  sits  a  little  maiden  of  some 
eight  or  ten  years,  dark  and  richly  brown, 
like  the  greater  part  of  Italian  children  ; 
she  shells  beans  into  a  platter  of  quaint, 
yellow  ware,  and  beside  her,  upon  the 
•low  wall  of  the  little  terrace,  sits  another 
child  —  older  by  a  year  or  two,  who  car- 
ries a  tiny,  swaddled  mummy  in  her  arms. 
She  is  no  doubt  the  daughter  of  some 
neighbour,  and  is  sitting  here  with  her 
little  charge,  that  she  may  at  least  not  be 
scolded  by  the  mother,  and  worried  by 
more  babies  at  home. 

"  Hie  thee  to  the  well,  Teresina,"  says 
the  elder  woman,  almost  without  looking 
up  from  her  task,  as  her  eldest  daughter 
stands  within  the  kitchen.  "Thou  hast 
been  long  at  the  church.  But  patience  I 
It  is  work  for  the  Virgin.  I  blow  up  these 
two  sticks  while  thou  art  gone,  and  then 
we  put  on  i\\Q  polenta.     Haste  thee." 

The  girl  has  already  twisted  her  ker- 
chief into  a  firm  little  cushion  upon  which 
to  rest  the  water-vessel  on  her  head. 
Then  she  takes  the  great  copper  conca 
and  sallies  forth.  The  village  fountain 
lies  hard  by,  and  at  this  evening  hour  it 
is  thronged  with  many  women,  young  and 
old,  in  quest  of  their  nightly  supply.  A 
great  chattering  may  be  heard  ;  the  well 
is  a  trysting-place  for  young  men  and 
maidens,  and  for  the  old  women  a  place 
of  gossip  :  hence  it  is  also  noisy.  Tere- 
sina has  ever  been  a  favourite  ;  she  is  a 
merry  little  soul,  and  fond  and  gentle 
withal,  so  that,  peasant  girl  as  she  is,  she 
has  more  tact  and  courtesy  than  many  a 
high-bred  lady.  The  girls  welcome  her 
loudly,  and  would  fain  detain  her  awhile 
for  the  usual  exchange  of  confidences, 
but  she  is  firm  to-night  in  her  resolve  not 
to  loiter,  and  laughs  only  at  the  importu- 
nate questions  of  companions  all  eager  to 
know  if  that  rumour  be  true  about  the  new 
gallant.  The  conca  is  filled  in  a  few  min- 
utes, and  then  lifted  to  its  place  on  her 
head;  lifted,  not  painfully  nor  clumsily, 
but  with  a  movement  full  of  that  grace 
for  which  these  strong  and  hardy  girls 
are  so  specially  remarkable.  Watch  her 
now  as  she  descends  the  steep  and  stony 
path  upon  the  village.  Her  little  body 
—  strong  and  beautifully  measured, 
though  the  figure  is  somewhat  below  an 


average  height  —  sways  gently  upon 
hips,  and  her  knees  are  straightened 
slightly,  and  her  toes  are  pointed  that  she 
may  the  better  feel  her  way  as  she  comes 
down  the  hill.  The  way  is  rough,  and 
the  stones  roll  from  under  her,  neither 
dare  she  look  to  her  steps  by  reason  of 
the  burthen  on  her  head  ;  yet  her  bare 
feet  tread  none  the  less  firmly,  nor  fear 
to  cling  to  the  rocks.  The  brown  column 
of  her  throat  grows  erect  to  support  a 
shapely  head  from  out  curved  and  goodly 
shoulders,  and  beneath  a  soft  silken  ker- 
chief which  she  wears  loosely  across  the 
top  part  of  her  figure,  the  tender  swelling 
of  her  breasts  is  not  too  much  hidden. 
One  arm,  curved  to  steady  the  water-ves- 
sel, is  bared  nearly  to  the  shoulder,  and 
in  this  one  the  firm  moulding  of  the  glow- 
ing and  olive-coloured  flesh  can  be  dis- 
tinctly seen.  The  other  arm  rests  on  her 
side,  and  seems  to  emphasize  the  graceful 
motion  of  the  limbs. 

The  polenta  is  boiling  in  the  great  pot, 
and  the  beans  are  shelled,  and  the  neigh- 
bour's baby  has  been  carried  away  to  be 
unswathed  and  swathed  again,  when  To- 
nietta,  playing  now  in  the  road,  shrieks 
out  in  her  piping  treble,  to  say  that  the 
signori  of  the  villa  are  about  to  come  by 
on  their  evening  walk.  Teresina  steps 
out  upon  the  terrace,  the  wooden  staff  in 
her  hand  with  which  she  has  been  stirring 
the  pot,  and  even  the  mother  is  no  less 
curious  to  have  a  peep  at  the  blue  muslin 
dresses,  and  starched  frills,  and  elaborate- 
dressed  hair  of  the  gentry.  They  pick 
their  way  over  the  dirty  ground  with  their 
dainty  shoes,  no  wise  fitted  for  mountain 
wear.  The  ladies  belong  to  a  fine  family 
of  negosianti,  who  have  rented  the  doc- 
tor's house  in  the  larger  village.  They 
are  grand  now,  and  glad  to  be  stared  at, 
for  it  is  the  eve  of  a  grt^itfesta,  otherwise 
might  they  be  seen  in  the  mornings, 
around  their  lodging,  in  attire  far  more 
slatternly  than  Teresina's  at  the  present 
moment. 

"  Orsii^^  whispers  the  elder  woman 
loudly  to  her  daughter  ;  "  haste  thee,  and 
dish  up  the  polenta.  The  signoria  will 
eat  with  us  to-night,  who  knows  1  " 

But  ere  the  supper  is  served  and  ready, 
the  fine  ladies  have  gone  their  way, 
mobbed  and  gazed  at  by  many  children, 
commented  upon  by  many  voices  of  the 
more  learned  ones. 

Further  down  the  village  families  are 
already  at  supper,  eating  their  minestra 
from  off  wooden  platters,  while  they 
lounge  in  the  cool  upon  steps  and  balco- 
nies of  rough  stone. 
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"  A  happy  evenino^,  pretty  ladies.  Come 
and  eat  a  mouthful  with  us."  Such  are 
the  courteous  invitations  poured  out  from 
all  sides  upon  the  passers-by.  Hospita- 
ble-natured,  for  all  their  rough  simplicity 
and  tlieir  poverty,  are  these  good  peas- 
ants, gracious  and  gentle-mannered  too, 
with  never  a  thought  of  false  shame. 
What  they  offer  is  of  their  best ;  hence, 
in  their  own  eyes,  the  gift  needs  no  apol- 
ogy. Frank  and  primitive  people  !  I 
know  them  well,  and  their  winning  and 
cheery  ways.  Often  have  I  rested  with 
them  beneath  vine-trellised  pergolas^  eat- 
ing of  their  plain  savoury  food,  or  sat 
upon  a  wooden  bench,  when  youths  and 
maidens  gather  round  the  hearth  on  au- 
tumn evenings  to  toss  and  roast  the 
chestnuts,  and  always  have  I  been  cared 
for  as  an  honoured  guest,  while  yet  the 
merriment  and  the  plain-speaking  went 
on  alike,  nor  did  irksomeness  creep  in 
amongst  them  because  of  the  presence  of 
one  guest  who  was  not  of  their  own 
caste. 

Twilight  is  fairly  deepening  into  dark- 
ness before  Teresina  has  finished  her 
household  business  and  is  free  to  follow 
out  her  scheme  of  the  evening.  Her 
neatly-braided  hair  needs  no  re-arrang- 
ing, but  she  changes  the  creased  kerchief 
for  a  newer  one  of  bright  colours,  and 
ties  another  apron  over  her  coarse  linen 
dress,  ere  she  goes  out  to  take  once  more 
the  downward  path  toward  the  village  in 
the  valley.  The  bells  are  ringing  out 
their  last  and  merriest  chime  for  the  in- 
auguration of  the  coming  festival,  and 
the  sound,  which,  close  at  hand,  is  but  a 
deafening  clamour,  comes  floating  up  the 
mountain  —  through  the  chestnut  woods 
and  across  the  torrent  —  until  it  is  but  a 
faint  and  melodious  rhythm  in  the  air. 
Eight  o'clock  struck  some  while  since, 
and  the  short  twilight  has  quite  gone  — 
so  that  there  is  darkness  now  — as  far  as 
may  be  in  these  clear  summer  nights. 
The  mountains  stand,  silent  and  watch- 
ful, against  the  pale  sky  ;  their  multitude 
of  slender  forms  that  uprear  themselves, 
peak  behind  peak,  throughout  the  space, 
seem  almost  as  though  they  would  close 
in  the  narrow  valleys  and  defiles  which 
lie  in  their  midst ;  for  the  lights  and 
shades  of  daytime  are  away  now,  and  the 
filmy  substance  of  heat  which  lends 
distance  to  the  view.  The  night  air  is 
clear  and  free,  and  there  is  no  sense  of 
suffocation  throughout  the  neat  and  cosy 
little  vale,  as,  perhaps,  in  a  land  where 
there  is  a  greater  heaviness  of  atmos- 
phere.   The  sky  that  was  a  pale  blue  a 
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few  hours  ago  is  white  now,  and  yet  with 
an  intervening  darkness,  while  around 
and  vaguely  there  hovers  a  tender  half- 
light,  as  of  some  kindly  reflex  from  the 
sunset  —  though  the  sun  has  been  gone 
this  hour  or  two  past.  Here  and  there 
a  bright  star  shines  through  the  gloam- 
ing, and  upon  the  crest  of  the  highest 
peak,  where  it  stands  at  the  valley's  foot, 
there  is  a  yellow  and  dazzling  planet  for 
ornament.  A  sound  of  gurgling  water 
comes  in  from  many  sides,  and  in  the 
wood  a  cool  rustling  of  foliage.  As  she 
nears  the  village,  Teresina  leaves  the 
road,  and,  scrambling  lightly  down  a 
rough  bank  of  ash  and  bramble,  wades 
easily  through  the  little  torrent  below, 
and  climbs  the  steep  and  narrow  path  on 
the  opposite  shore.  This  brings  her 
quickly  before  a  lonely  cottage,  which 
till  now  has  been  obscured  by  the  trees. 
It  stands  aloof  from  the  church  some 
hundred  yards  or  more.  A  tiny  portion 
of  land  lies  around  it  —  a  little  patch  of 
corn,  beans,  and  potatoes ;  and  on  its 
front  a  sickly  hedge  of  currants  grows 
wearily,  with  Michaelmas  daisies  and 
sunflowers  blooming  hardily  behind. 
This  is  the  home  of  the  cappellano. 
The  whole  of  the  ground-floor  of  the 
house  is  one  vast  barn,  otherwise  the  vil- 
lage school ;  and  here  is  the  miserable 
coadjutor  of  the  parish  priest  forced,  for 
nine  months  of  the  year,  to  listen  during 
an  hour  daily  to  the  laborious  spelling- 
lesson  of  some  fifteen  village  boys. 
Further  form  of  national  tuition  can  the 
village  not  boast ;  and  for  this  amount 
the  services  of  the  curate  are  reckoned 
sufficient  without  the  additional  expense 
of  a  useless  schoolmaster.  But  the  cap- 
pellano's  duties  are  also  to  say  mass 
when  required,  to  bury,  to  marry,  and  to 
baptize  different  members  of  the  flock, 
whenever  the  prevosto  is  so  minded ; 
hence  is  his  time  for  teaching  but  short, 
and  his  time  for  earning  his  livelihood 
and  cultivating  his  patch  of  ground,  still 
shorter.  The  cappellano  is  a  priest  of 
the  Ultramontane  party,  and  would  fain 
make  some  stir  in  the  parish  concerning 
the  lax  ways  of  his  more  liberal  superior, 
but  alas  !  his  influence  is  small,  and  the 
cares  of  this  world  likewise  creep  in  and 
choke  his  good  intentions  on  behalf  of 
his  creed.  He  is  poor  almost  to  starva- 
tion sometimes,  and  time  is  short  and 
argument  is  long.  T!ie  cappellano^  be- 
sides being  a  tiller  of  the  soil,  a  curate 
and  a  schoolmaster,  is  likewise  the  scri- 
vanoy  or  letter-writer  of  the  neighbour- 
hood.    Teresina  climbs  the  broken  stair 
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without  the  house,  tapping  softly  at  a 
window  of  the  second  story  as  she  passes  ; 
there  is  a  light  burning  in  this  window  ; 
then  she  waits  on  the  balcony.  "  Oh, 
good  evening,  my  girl,"  says  the  little 
priest  as  he  opens  the  door,  for  he  has 
no  regular  servant,  as  his  more  affluent 
master,  only  a  girl  who  comes  in  daily  to 


a    little,    and 


to   clean    still 
may  your  business  be 


less. 

with 

It  is  far  from 


cook 

"And  what 

me  so  late  of  an  evening  ? 

San  Fedele." 

"  I  have  a  letter  to  write,  Signer  Cafi- 
^^//^«^,"  replies  the  girl.  "A  letter  that 
should  have  been  sent  some  days  ago, 
only  the  work  and  t\\Q/este  have  come  in 
the  way." 

"  Very  good,  Teresina  mta/  come  for- 
ward, and  seat  thyself,  till  I  hear  on  what 
matter  is  thy  correspondence."  The 
scrivano  knows  it  well  enough,  but  he 
must  have  his  joke. 

Teresina  laughs  a  little,  consciously, 
and  makes  as  though  she  would  turn 
away  her  head,  but  she  speaks  up  bravely, 
for  the  time  is  short. 

"  And  it  is  a  letter  to  a  gallant,  Signor 
Cappellano^^'^  says  she.  '*  What  else 
should  it  be,  when  a  pretty  girl  like  me 
comes  to  you  at  this  hour  of  night  ? 
And  I  would  that  you  would  hasten,  for  I 
must  be  home  again,  and  that  quickly." 

Teresina  has  a  blooming  winsome  face, 
and  grey  eyes,  that  are  soft  and  shady, 
and  crisply  waving  hair  ;  she  has  full 
lips,  too,  and  lovely  rows  of  white  gleam- 
ing teeth,  and  she  laughs  as  she  says 
this,  and  pulls  a  letter  from  her  pocket. 

"This  is  the  one  which  he  wrote  to 
me,"  she  continues.  "Perhaps  you  may 
like  to  see  it,  that  you  may  know  the 
style  that  will  fit  him  best." 

"  No  !  no,  my  daughter,  I  have  written 
many  a  love-letter,  and  can  trust  to  my 
own  sense,"  grumbles  the  scrivano,  as  he 
gets  out  the  pens  and  paper,  for  he  has 
his  own  well-worn  phrases  ready  flowing 
to  hand,  and  would  be  greatly  discom- 
fited at  having  to  invent  any  new  ones. 
He  seats  himself  at  the  table,  puts  on  his 
spectacles,  smoothes  the  fair  sheet  of 
paper,  and,  dipping  his  pen  in  the  ink, 
glances  up  at  the  girl  for  her  instruc- 
tions. She  meanwhile  stands  awkwardly 
before  him  smiling  to  herself,  and  ejacu- 
lating beneath  her  breath,  as  she  twirls 
her  apron  mechanically  round  her  finger 
and  thumb. 

"  But  I  never  said  it  was  a  love-letter," 
she  says  at  last,  laughing  again. 

"  Eh,  well,  well,  my  daughter.  A  letter 
to  a  gallant,  then  ?    What  matter,  it's  all 


the  same  thing.  Tell  me  his  name,  and 
whether  you  mean  to  have  him  or  no,  and 
then  leave  the  rest  to  me." 

"  But  no,  Signor  Cappdlano,^''  remon- 
strates the  damsel  eagerly ;  "  it  is  not 
just  so.  You  must  understand  the  affair." 
And  she  comes  closer  to  the  table,  for 
Teresina  wants  to  have  a  finger  in  the 
matter  herself. 

"  You  see,"  she  goes  on,  "  the  young 
man  is  rich  and  fine,  they  tell  me,  and  a 
good  match  for  me,  a  poor  contadina,  and 
I  don't  want  to  send  him  quite  away. 
But,  then,  I  have  never  seen  him,  and 
how  can  I  tell  if  he  will  please  me  or  no  ? 
Now  you,  who  know  the  Latin  and  are 
fine  and  wise,  you  can  put  it  grandly  what 
I  mean." 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  daughter,  surely ;  so 
tell  me  what  to  write  first." 

"  Well,  first  you  shall  put,"  and  Tere- 
sina fiddles  again  with  her  apron,  "you 
shall  put  —  that  I  have  received  his  let- 
ter," she  blurts  forth,  as  though  struck 
with  a  good  and  sudden  thought. 

The  fine  steel  pen  proceeds  to  work, 
and  makes  a  few  fine  flourishes  on  the 
pink  paper  while  the  girl  looks  on,  eager 
and  intent. 

"  That  have  I  written,"  says  the  scri- 
vano at  last.     "  What  next  ?  " 

"  And  next,  next  I  You  shall  put  that 
he  does  too  much  honour  to  a  poor  peas- 
ant girl  such  as  I."  Again  the  pen  moves 
warily  over  the  paper,  and  this  sentence 
takes  long  to  indite,  for  it  can  be  inflated 
with  many  a  fine  word  and  sentiment ; 
but  in  time  the  scrivano  looks  up  for 
fresh  matter.  Poor  Teresina !  She  is 
sorely  perplexed  indeed. 

"  But,  vossignoria,  who  knows  Latin," 
says  she  again,  "can  you  not  put  togeth- 
er a  fine  letter  .?  " 

"  That  can  I  do,  my  daughter  ;  but  do 
you  wish  me  to  say  he  shall  come  and 
see  you  or  no  .?  " 

"Tell  him  that  there  is  a  fair  at  San 
Stefano,  and  that  he  might  come  to  see  ; 
but  say  I  know  not  if  I  shall  be  there  — 
you  understand  ?  " 

The  scrivano  hums  and  haws.  This 
letter  is  a  fairly  hard  one  to  write.  It  is 
easy  enough  when  he  has  but  to  write  a 
love-letter.  One  copy  does  for  the  whole 
village.  The  boys  or  girls  falter  out 
coyly  their  little  tender  sentiments,  and 
down  they  go  on  the  paper,  mashed  into 
a  smooth  jelly,  and  about  as  unlike  as 
possible  to  the  simple  and  hearty  phra*ses 
which  have  been  dictated.  What  mat- 
ter 1  They  cannot  read,  and  there  are 
plenty   of    flourishes.      Who   could    say 
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they  are  not  love-letters  ?  But  what 
scrivano  was  ever  taxed  with  so  tan- 
gible and  yet  so  intangible  a  task  as 
this  ? 

"  It's  not  the  fairest  truth,  that,  eh, 
my  girl  ?"  he  remonstrates  feebly  in  an- 
swer to  her  last  request.  Nevertheless, 
something  he  writes  on  the  paper.  Poor 
credulous  Teresina  ! 

"  I  don't  want  much  more  written," 
says  she  now,  thinking  of  her  qtiattrini. 

But  the  priest  means  to  earn  some- 
thing more  yet  out  of  this  weary  letter. 

"You  have  said  nothing,  hitherto,"  he 
complains.  "  Poor  young  man  !  He 
won't  know  if  you  mean  to  have  him  or 
no.  One  must  give  him  at  least  to  un- 
derstand if  you  mean  to  look  favourably 
on  his  suit  or  no." 

"  But  if  I  don't  know  myself  ?  " 

"  Eh,  e\\,  per  BaccOj  what  is  to  be  done 
then  ? " 

There  is  a  long  pause.  The  scrivand's 
pen  glides  cunningly  over  the  sheet  ;  it 
forms  capital  letters,  and  small  letters, 
and  flourishes  ;  it  reaches  the  bottom  of 
the  page,  and  then  he  takes  the  sand-box 
to  sprinkle  it  over.  Teresina  has  been 
looking  on  gloomily.  She  has  been 
watching  her  little  earnings  ebb  sadly 
away  in  all  those  lines,  and  strokes,  and 
dots,  and  yet  it  seems  as  though  she 
were  to  get  no  good  out  of  this  letter. 
She  is  very  sore  and  angry. 

"  Is  there  anything  more  ?  "  says  the 
little  man,  at  last,  in  a  provokingly  mild 
tone. 

"No, /^r  Bacco,  there  is  no  more.  Is 
not  that  enough  ?"  she  mutters  crossly. 

"  But  I  have  said  no  word  as  to  wheth- 
er you  will  have  him  or  no." 

"Eh,  Holy  Virgin  !  Say  what  you  will. 
I  care  not.  For  the  rest,  so  long  as  you 
make  it  fine,  he  will  not  understand  much 
of  what  you  mean,  unless  he  is  more  of 
an  ass  than  I  take  him  for.  Give  here," 
she  concludes,  petulantly,  "till  I  put  my 
cross." 

And  the  letter  is  sanded  once  more, 
and  sealed  and  addressed,  and  Teresina 
pulls  out  her  silken  netted  purse. 

"  How  much  ?  "  she  asks  curtl)'. 

"  Well,  my  daughter,  for  a  love-letter 
so  long  and  so  well-written,  you  will  give 
me  a  franc  —  and,  more,  two  soldiiov  the 
paper  and  the  sand." 

"  Oh,  I  believe  you.  You  may  keep 
your  fine  letter  many  a  day  before  I  give 
you  a  franc  for  it.     Ten  soldi.''^ 

"  Eh,  my  child,  you  dream  !  Ten  soldi  / 
I  might  have  made  two  Spirito  Santa's  in 
the  time.     Impossible  I     Eighteen." 
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"  Nevermore,"  declares  Teresina, 
staunchly.  "  Before  I  pay  you  eighteen 
soldi  I  take  the  letter  to  some  one  who 
knows  how  to  read,  and  I  make  myself  be 
told  if  you  have  said  what  I  required." 

The  poor  scrivano  begins  to  get  fright- 
ened. What  would  this  bode  ?  He 
might  never  write  a  letter  again.  "  Orsit, 
make  it  fifteen  soldi^"*  he  pleads. 

And  long  and  hotly  they  wrangle  ere 
the  price  can  be  fixed  between  them. 
But  at  last  Teresina  triumphs,  and  car- 
ries off  the  letter,  and  she  has  paid  no 
more  than  her  ten  soldi.  The  scrivano  is 
sorely  discomfited.  Who  would  have 
thought  of  meeting  a  girl  so  obstinate  ; 
and  over  a  love-letter  ! 

The  morning  dawns  bright  and  clear 
on  the  morrow.  It  is  Sunday,  and  the 
great  festa  of  San  Giovanni  Baptista. 
The  church  and  the  piazza  since  break  of 
day  have  been  well  stocked  with  men  and 
women  in  holiday  costume,  and  the  bells 
ring  and  jangle  as  of  old.  Since  four 
o'clock  the  two  priests  have  been  hard  at 
work  at  the  altar,  taking  it  by  turns,  with 
the  masses.  The  air  of  the  chancel,  and 
even  of  the  nave,  is  by  this  time  faint 
and  heavy  with  incense.  The  organ  peals 
but  quiet  snatches  of  waltz  and  opera 
tunes.  The  congregation  changes  rap- 
idly, for  each  service  the  church  is  more 
or  less  crowded,  and  when  the  hour  for 
the  preaching  draws  nigh,  a  new  influx 
pours  in  from  the  piazza  and  from  the 
roads  and  hamlets  around.  The  people, 
who  have  been  hushed  and  devout  during 
the  first  part  of  the  high  mass,  now  begin 
to  shift  and  shuffle  in  their  seats,  and 
there  is  a  great  whispering,  and  a  sound 
even  of  suppressed  laughter,  while  the 
priest  ascends  the  little  steps  of  the  mar- 
ble pulpit.  Men  lounge  about  the  build- 
ing, standing  in  groups  around  the  door, 
crouching  on  the  steps  of  the  organ-loft, 
or  even  of  the  chancel,  close-packed,  and 
careless  in  their  attitudes,  but  absorbed 
and  intent,  as  no  more  genteel  congrega- 
tion would  have  been,  when  once  the 
preacher's  voice  has  had  time  to  assert 
its  power.  The  sermon  is  in  the  dialect 
of  the  valleys  —  short,  concise,  and  pithy  ; 
matter-of-fact  and  plain-spoken  too,  with 
none  of  the  trimmings  and  sentimentali- 
ties of  religion,  yet  breathing  of  courtesy 
and  neighbourly  care  for  the  people's  in- 
terest. How  silent  they  sit,  and  how 
teachable  these  men  and  women  are,  who 
without  upon  the  piazza,  or  in  their  cot- 
tages, are  apt  to  treat  their  pastor  but  as 
one  of  themselves,  to  fall  or  to  stand  ac- 
cording to  his  pluck  and  his  cunning  ia 
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the  wisdom  of  the  world.  Even  that 
kindly  and  terrible  Caterina,  beneath 
whose  iron  rod  he  is  wont  to  pass  his 
days,  sits  now  beneath  his  pulpit  as  though 
willing  to  hearken  to  the  advice  of  her 
own  slave.  So  with  masses  and  sermon 
passes  the  morning  of  the  great  day,  and 
in  the  afternoon  is  the  procession.  The 
peasants  trudge  home  in  their  various 
directions  across  the  parish  to  eat  their 
holiday  dinners,  and  by  three  o'clock  the 
iittle  piazza  is  again  thronged  with  loiter- 
ers waiting  for  vespers.  Little  booths 
and  tables  stand  about,  whereon  are 
sweets  and  filberts  displayed  for  sale  ; 
rosaries  and  gay-coloured  clay  figures  of 
saints  ;  crosses  and  amulets  to  be  worn 
around  the  neck;  rings  of  the  Virgin,  or 
the  patron  saint.  Groups  of  people  stand 
around  laughing,  boys  and  girls,  men  and 
children  ;  it  is  a  gay  and  changing  crowd, 
bright  with  sunny  colours,  and  glittering 
in  movement.  There  is  a  great  glaring 
sun,  and  the  piazza  is  but  li'ttle  shaded 
by  the  tall  cypresses  which  grow  there, 
yet  the  people  do  not  seem  to  mind. 
The  women,  it  is  true,  have  covered  their 
heads  with  their  yellow  and  crimson 
kerchiefs,  but  the  men  seem  strangely 
careless  of  the  sun's  might.  All  along 
the  way  down  which  the  procession  is  to 
pass  many  coloured  trappings  are  hung 
along  the  hedges  —  scarlet  and  green 
and  blue  stuffs  of  the  peasants  perhaps, 
or  else  things  belonging  to  the  church, 
and  used  for  many  a  long  year  on  similar 
occasions.  They  make  a  rare  and  gaudy 
effect  ;  and  down  the  steps  of  the  church 
and  across  its  piazza  the  women  have 
spread  white  sheeting,  spun  and  woven 
by  their  own  hands  —  for  the  girls  work 
hard  at  this  coarser  kind  of  linen-weav- 
ing in  our  Apennine  valleys  ;  and  in  the 
most  industrious  cottages  the  loom  is 
scarcely  silent  all  day.  Flowers,  too  — 
sweet  and  scattered  petals  of  golden 
bloom  of  vetch  and  cistus  — are  strewn 
over  the  white  carpeting,  whilst  files  of 
children  hem  the  way  to  scatter  more 
blossoms  again  when  the  procession  shall 
pass.  The  bells  begin  to  tinkle  anew  ; 
and  now  a  fair  company  of  white-veiled 
damsels  issue  forth.  They  bear  lighted 
tapers  in  their  hands,  and  around  their 
gaily  adorned  figures  the  pezzotto  (or  mus- 
lin veil  of  the  country)  is  cunningly 
draped.  One  girl  in  the  front  —  and  it 
is  the  tall  and  strong-limbed  Bianca, 
ever  the  first  to  assert  herself  —  carries 
the  great  silver-mounted  cross.  Behind, 
and  in  due  order,  follow  more  girls,  then 
the  older  women,  and  after  the   women 


the  men,  amongst  whom  many  wondrous 
and  time-honoured  figures,  crosses,  and 
banners,  are  also  borne  aloft  above  the 
heads  of  the  people.  In  their  midst  are  the 
priests  who  move  along,  chaunting  slowly 
beneath  a  fringed  and  gilded  canopy. 
And  the  people  sing,  and  the  bells  chime, 
and  the  children  scream  when  the  pop- 
guns are  fired  off.  So  the  procession 
comes  to  an  end,  and  soon  after  the  day 
comes  to  an  end.  too — only  before  the 
night  is  quite  there,  the  youths  and 
maidens  must  meet  upon  the  green  thai 
they  may  dance  awhile  to  the  sound  of 
the  fiddles,  and  then  the  festa  is  fairly 
over  in  truth.  It  has  been  a  long  day, 
and  the  people  are  almost  weary  with  the 
unwonted  pleasure-making,  yet  to-mor- 
row is  the  fair  —  the  great  fair  of  the 
summer,  and  they  are  bound  to  be  wake- 
ful and  busy. 

Buying  and  selling  goes  on  from  morn 
till  eve  in  the  meadows  beside  the  river, 
and  buying  and  selling  is  doubtless  about 
the  same  sort  of  thing  in  every  country 
—  only  here  in  Italy  it  goes  on  perhaps 
more  eagerly  and  more  noisily  ;  with 
more  of  impassioned  eloquence,  with  more 
of  ready  wit  and  of  graceful  banter,  with 
more  also  of  vain  and  useless  heat  and 
gesticulation.  This  only  remains  to  be 
said.  Fairs  in  Italy  are  never  scenes  of 
coarse  amusement,  of  riot,  and  of  drunk.- 
enness ;  they  are  occasions  mainly  on 
which  business  is  to  be  transacted  by 
those  to  whom  the  markets  in  towns  and 
boroughs  are  too  far  away  ;  secondarily 
are  they  occasions  for  merriment  and  re- 
laxation, but  only  as  relaxation  can  be 
simply  and  easily  procured.  There  are 
no  circuses,  there  are  no  companies  of 
jugglers  or  of  straggling  players,  there 
are  no  merry-go-rounds  ;  as  far  as  amuse- 
ment is  to  be  got  at  a  fair  in  the  Apen- 
nines, it  is  to  be  got  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  from  out  of  the  pure  good  spirits 
of  the  people,  and  their  capacity  for  en- 
joyment. 

So  in  one  parish  the  festas  and  the 
fairs,  for  the  time,  are  at  an  end  and  in 
another  parish  they  are  drawing  near,  and 
the  parishes  and  villages  mix  together  to 
rejoice  and  be  merry,  and  the  year  wears 
round  again  towards  winter.  The  har- 
vest has  come  and  gone  when  the  sound 
of  the  flail  echoed  through  the  land  from 
many  a  threshing-floor  beneath  the  free 
sky,  where  neighbours  helped  one  an- 
other with  the  wheat  as  they  helped  one. 
another  with  the  vintage  —for  the  labour- 
er is  owner  likewise  of  his  own  land  here, 
and  hired  men  are  unknown  where   each 
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one  tills  his  own  soil,  or,  in  times  of 
pressure,  helps  his  neighbour,  and  is 
helped  in  his  turn.  The  vintage,  too,  has 
been  here  with  its  frolics  and  its  merry- 
making, as  every  work  and  every  season 
has  its  merry-making  peculiar  to  itself, 
and  the  cold  months  are  come  when  the 
days  are  short,  and  even  the  snow  lies  at 
times  on  the  ground,  and  the  tramon- 
tana  blows  chilly  enough  in  spite  of  the 
vaunted  mildness  of  Italian  climates. 
Nevertheless,  the  peasants  of  the  Apen- 
nines are  neither  sad  nor  out  of  heart. 
They  have  maize  enough  for  polenta 
during  the  winter-time,  and  dried  beans 
and  chestnuts  and  chestnut-flour  where-, 
with  to  make  sweet  and  wholesome  bread. 
Firewood  they  do  not  lack,  though  the  lit- 
tle cottages  be  damp  and  draughty,  and  the 
smoke  have  no  exit  but  from  the  window. 
They  complain,  perhaps,  and  sigh  a  little, 
but  the  summer  days  will  soon  be  here 
again,  and  the  time  for  weddings  and 
processions,  for  fruits  and  flowers,  and 
the  in-gathering  of  new  crops. 


From  The  Spectator. 
SIR  JOHN  LUBBOCK  ON  BEES  AND  ANTS. 

The  vice-chancellor  of  the  University 
of  London  has  just  printed  another  paper 
in  the  "Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society" 
on  "Bees,  Wasps,  and  Ants,"  which  con- 
tains some  further  and  very  interesting 
experiments  on  the  powers  of  communi- 
cation and  co-operation  displayed  by 
these  insects.  These  new  experiments 
of  Sir  John  Lubbock's  confirm  in  general 
the  former  experiments,  of  which  we 
communicated  the  results  to  our  readers, 
—  namely,  that  bees,  on  the  whole,  how- 
ever delicately  adapted  their  instincts 
may  be  to  their  needs,  have  either  very 
little  power  nowadays  of  communicat- 
ing with  each  other,  or  else  are  very 
little  inclined  to  use  it, —  while  some  ants, 
at  least,  have  a  great  deal  of  power  of 
communicating  with  each  other,  and  ap- 
pear to  use  it  freely.  Sir  John  Lubbock 
experimented  in  this  fashion.  On  Octo- 
ber 9,  he  took  a  bee  out  of  a  particular 
hive,  putting  a  mark  on  the  bee,  and  put 
it  to  a  good  stock  of  honey.  This  bee 
worked  away  at  this  stock  of  honey  dur- 
ing the  six  days,  October  9-14,  visiting  it 
continually,  usually  at  intervals  of  six  or 
seven  minutes,  during  many  hours  of 
each  day.  But  she  brought  no  comrades 
with  her  to  work  at  the  honey,  and  most 
likely  sent  none.     The  first  visit  of  the 


bee  each  morning  was  apparently  one  of 
i  inspection  only.  She  did  not  alight  on 
her  first  visit,  but  returned  (probably  to 
the  hive)  for  some  purpose  of  her  own, — 
I  was  it  perhaps  as  a  matter  of  business, 
to  give  notice  of  her  engagements  for 
the  day,  and  to  communicate  the  inter- 
vals at  which  she  might  be  expected  to 
be  entering  with  loads  of  honey?  —  but 
on  every  other  visit  during  the  day  she 
carried  back  honey  with  het.  Yet  during 
these  six  days  she  appears  to  have 
brought  no  friends,  and  though  one  or 
two  strange  bees  found  the  honey  out, 
during  the  six,  days  it  seems  pretty  cer- 
tain, both  by  their  fewness  and  from 
there  being  no  sign  of  any  connection 
between  these  arrivals  and  hers,  that  they 
came  on  the  stock  of  honey  by  accident, 
and  not  through  her  means.  Another 
bee  behaved  in  the  same  way  during  the 
two  days,  July  19  and  20,  and  during 
those  two  days  not  a  single  other  bee 
visited  the  honey  at  which  she  was  sed- 
ulously working.  So  that  if  any  infer- 
ence be  warranted  from  the  procedure  of 
these  two  individual  bees,  it  is  that  they 
either  wished  to  keep  their  knowledge  to 
themselves,  or  that  they  did  not  possess 
the  means  of  communicating  it  to  their 
companions.  Now,  as  the  bees  gather 
honey  for  the  hive,  and  not  for  their  own 
individual  benefit,  it  seems  more  likely 
than  not  that  if  they  had  the  intelligence 
to  secure  help  for  their  operations,  they 
would  do  so.  But  though  this  is  the  in- 
ference which  Sir  John  Lubbock  evi- 
dently draws  from  their  procedure,  he 
gives  us  the  means  of  showing  how  very 
insecure  it  is.  First  of  all,  he  exhibits, 
we  must  say,  some  little  prejudice  against 
bees  and  in  favour  of  ants,  for  while  he 
killed  \.\\^  strange  bees  which  found  the 
honey  out  by  accident,  in  order  to  test 
the  better  whether  or  not  his  marked  bee 
would  really  bring  or  send  comrades,  he 
only  i?nprisoned  for  the  afternoon  the 
strange  ants  which  surprised  the  stock  of 
honey  by  which  he  was  testing  the  com- 
municative faculties  of  his  marked  ant. 
This  little  fact  alone  betrays,  we  think, 
more  consideration  for  the  ants  than  for 
the  bees.  Besides,  Sir  John  Lubbock 
gave  the  ants  a  great  deal  more  patient 
investigation  than  the  bees,  making  many 
more  experiments,  and  observing  them 
much  more  carefully.  However,  the  re- 
sult of  this  careful  investigation  was  no 
doubt  to  suggest  that  if  "the  bees  had 
been  tested  as  elaborately,  there  might 
have    been,  as    there   certainly  was  with 
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The  experiments  with  the  ants  were  made 
in  this  wise.  Sir  John  Lubbock  took  a 
piece  of  cork  about  eight  inches  long  by 
four  wide,  and  stuck  seventeen  pins  into 
it,  and  on  three  of  these  pins  he  put 
pieces  of  card  with  a  little  honey.  He 
then  put  an  ant  to  one  of  the  cards  with 
honey;  and  he  argued  that  if  after  its 
visit  many  more  ants  came  to  the  pin 
which  this  ant  had  visited,  than  to  the 
others,  it  might  be  argued  that  the  ant 
possessed  the  power  of  communicating 
where  she  had  found  the  honey.  And 
this  experiment  seemed  to  show  decisive- 
ly that  either  she  had  this  power,  or  that 
in  climbing  down  the  pin  she  left  a  trace^ 
of  honey  on  the  pin  itself  which  was  not 
to  be  found  on  the  other  unvisited  pins. 
For  during  two  hours,  while  twenty- 
seven  ants  visited  the  pins,  not  counting 
those  brought  by  the  first  ant,  nineteen 
went  at  once  up  the  right  pin,  and  only 
eight  went  up  other  pins.  Other  experi- 
ments of  the  same  kind  gave  still  more 
decisive  results  of  the  same  nature  ;  but 
then,  again,  certain  others  gave  much 
less  decisive  results  ;  and  on  one  occa- 
sion, on  the  19th  August,  an  ant  worked 
at  some  honey  for  more  than  three  hours, 
going  and  returning  to  it  regularly,  with- 
out either  bringing  or  sending  a  single 
comrade.  Still  more  remarkable  were 
some  experiments  made  with  some  ants' 
larvae  ;  every  individual  ant  to  which  Sir 
John  Lubbock  showed  a  supply  of  larvae 
worked  very  hard  at  removing  them  to 
the  nest,  worked  all  day,  and  sometimes 
for  more  than  one  day,  but  not  in  any 
case  did  any  ant  thus  shown  larvae  invoke 
the  assistance  of  any  other  ant,  as  was 
done  in  all  but  one  of  the  cases  of  ex- 
periments with  the  honey.  This  behav- 
iour of  the  ants  in  one  case  with  the 
honey,  and  in  all  the  cases  with  the 
larv^,  suggests  that  the  bees  may  not 
have  had  a  fair  trial.  Either  from  the 
difference  of  their  individual  tastes,  or 
perhaps  from  differences  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  ant-hill  and  external  cir- 
cumstances, the  ants  behaved  in  one  way 
at  one  time,  and  in  another  at  another. 
It  may  be  that  the  ant  which  kept  the 
honey  to  itself  was  of  a  reserved  and 
reticent  disposition.  It  may  be,  again, 
that  it  is  thought  much  more  honourable 
to  increase  the  number  of  larvae  in  the 
ant-hill  than  to  add  to  the  stock  of  honey, 
and  that  this  was  the  reason  why  the 
ants  told  no  comrade  of  the  larvae,  and 
yet  generally  told  many  of  the  stock  of 
honey.  And  it  may  be  true,  of  course, 
that  modern  bees  have  much  less  power 


of  communicating  with  each  other  than 
modern  ants.  But  unquestionably  an  ar- 
bitrary element  is  shown  to  have  affected 
the  conduct  of  the  ants,  which  may  very 
well  contain  also  a  sufficient  explanation 
of  the  two  observations  made  upon  the 
bees. 

But  supposing  the  inference  which  Sir 
John  Lubbock  probably  draws  as  to  the 
inferior  intelligence  of  the  modern  bee, 
and  of  the  superior  intelligence  of  the 
modern  ant,  be  true,  it  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  to  what  unfortunate  circum- 
stance in  the  evolution  of  apine  civiliza- 
tion, which  has  not  as  yet  occurred 
among  the  ants,  this  arrested  type  of  life 
among  the  former  may  be  due.  It  is 
certain  that  as  regards  architecture,  the 
apine  civilization  has  been  the  more 
subtle  and  scientific  of  the  two,  and 
that  Mr.  Darwin's  Melipona  bees  (with 
circular  cells)  are  as  far  behind  the 
modern  hive-bees  (with  hexagonal  cells) 
as,  amongst  men,  the  eighteenth  century 
was  in  mechanism  behind  the  early  part 
of  the  nineteenth.  Why  with  such  ab- 
solutely highly-developed  instincts  have 
the  bees  allowed  their  power  of  commu- 
nicating with  each  other  to  drop  so  much 
behind  their  architonic  skill  ?  Can  it  be 
that  the  bee  has  suffered  by  the  benefi- 
cent despotism  of  man's  artificial  selec- 
tion ?  Sir  John  quotes  from  F.  Miiller 
a  curious  instance  of  the  inability  of  the 
bees  to  invent  for  themselves  a  natural 


The  following  fact  is  mentioned  by  F.  Miil- 
ler as  seeming  also  to  show  a  limited  power 
of  communicating  facts  on  the  part  of  bees  :  — 
"  Once,"  he  says,  "  I  assisted  at  a  curious  con- 
test, which  took  place  between  the  queen  and 
the  worker  bees  in  one  of  my  hives,  and  which 
throws  some  light  on  the  intellectual  faculties 
of  these  animals.  A  set  of  forty-seven  cells 
had  been  filled,  eight  on  a  nearly  completed 
comb,  thirty-five  on  the  following,  and  four 
around  the  ^first  cell  of  a  new  comb.  When 
the  queen  had  laid  eggs  in  all  the  cells  of  the 
two  older  combs  she  went  several  times  round 
their  circumference  (as  she  always  does,  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  she  has  not  for- 
gotten any  cell),  and  then  prepared  to  retreat 
into  the  lower  part  of  the  breeding-room. 
But  as  she  had  overlooked  the  four  cells  of 
the  new  comb,  the  workers  ran  impatiently 
from  this  part  to  the  queen,  pushing  her,  in 
an  odd  manner,  with  their  heads,  as  they  did 
also  other  workers  they  met  with.  In  conse- 
quence the  queen  began  again  to  go  around 
on  the  two  older  combs,  but  as  she  did  not 
find  any  cell  wanting  an  egg  she  tried  to 
descend,  but  everywhere  she  was  pushed  back 
by  the  workers.  This  contest  lasted  for  a 
rather  long  while,  till  the  queen  escaped  with- 
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out  having  completed  her  work.  Thus  the 
workers  knew  how  to  advise  the  queen  that 
something  was  as  yet  to  be  done,  but  they 
knew  not  how  to  show  her  where  it  had  to  be 
done." 

Now  if  it  be  true  that  one  of  the  ants 
who  had  been  gathering  honey  at  the  top 
of  a  pin  met  two  other  ants,  crossed  an- 
tennae with  them,  whereupon  the  two  ad- 
vancing ants  ran  straight  to  the  top  of  the 
right  pin,  as  if  they  had  been  told  where 
to  go,  without  being  personally  guided, 
it  would  be  almost  clear  that  the  ants 
have  advanced  much  farther  in  the  art  of 
speech,  or  what  is  equivalent  to  speech, 
than  the  bees.  May  not  the  reason  of 
this  be  the  greater  pressure  on  the  re- 
sources of  the  ants  due  to  the  wild  state 
in  which  they  live  ?  We  may  have  pro- 
vided the  bees  with  too  safe  a  type  of 
industrial  civilization, —  one  that  is  too 
well  organized,  that  depends  too  much 
on  our  provision  for  their  habits,  and 
that  does  not  develop  in  sufificient  de- 
gree the  principle  of  individualism. 
What  with  their  industry,  economy,  and 
formidable  defensive  weapon, —  the  sting, 
—  the  comparatively  small  number  of  the 
dangerous  enemies  of  their  species,  and 
man's  care  for  their  outward  habitation, 
it  would  seem  not  improbable  that  bees 
have  too  little  stir  and  interest  in  their 
lives  to  keep  up  the  development  of  their 
sagacity.  The  various  tribes  of  ants  go 
to  war  with  each  other,  plunder  each 
other  systematically,  and  have  altogether 
a  great  deal  of  excitement  and  active 
competition  to  develop  them.  Some 
tribes  of  ants  keep  cows,  and  others 
slaves.  Others  have  blind  beetles  resi- 
dent with  them, —  blind  bards  perhaps  to 
sing  to  them.  Altogether,  the  conditions 
of  life  amongst  the  ants  are  probably  much 
more  various  than  amongst  the  bees,  and 
hence,  though  their  instincts  are  not 
nearly  as  complete,  and  there  is  no  benef- 
icent despot  like  man  to  watch  over 
them,  they  are  more  wide  awake  than 
bees  and  more  alive  to  the  meaning  of 
individual  emergencies.  The  bees  are 
perhaps  the  Chinese  of  the  insect  world. 
They  preserve  the  arts  of  a  very  high 
type  of  industrial  civilization,  but  have 
lost  the  key  to  those  arts.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  they  are  as  indifferent  to 
death  in  the  pursuit  of  honey,  as  the 
Chinese  are  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth. 
Does  not  this,  for  instance,  read  rather 
like  the  description  of  the  way  in  which 
the  Cliinese  will  cast  away  their  lives  for 
wealth  ?  — 

Since  their  extreme  eagerness  for  honey 


may  be  attributed  rather  to  their  anxiety  for 
the  commonweal  than  to  their  desire  for  per- 
sonal gratification,  it  cannot  fairly  be  imputed 
as  greediness  ;  still  the  following  scene,  one 
which  most  of  us  have  witnessed,  is  incom- 
patible surely  with  much  intelligence.  "  The 
sad  fate  of  their  unfortunate  companions  does 
not  in  the  least  deter  others  who  approach  the 
tempting  lure  from  madly  alighting  on  the 
bodies  of  the  dying  and  the  dead,  to  share  the 
same  miserable  end.  No  one  can  understand 
the  extent  of  their  infatuation  until  he  has 
seen  a  confectioner's  shop  assailed  by  myriads 
of  hungry  bees.  I  have  seen  thousands 
strained  out  from  the  syrup  in  which  they  had 
perished  ;  thousands  more  alighting  even  upon 
the  boiling  sweets  ;  the  floors  covered  and 
windows  darkened  with  bees,  some  crawling, 
others  flying,  and  others  still,  so  completely 
besmeared  as  to  be  able  neither  to  crawl  nor 
fly  —  not  one  in  ten  able  to  carry  home  its  ill- 
gotten  spoils,  and  yet  the  air  filled  with  new 
hosts  of  thoughtless  comers." 

And  the  evidence  as  to  the  way  in  which 
bees  go  to  the  bad  altogether,  when  they 
once  take  to  thievish  courses,  illustrates 
again  the  inelastic  character  of  their  in- 
telligence, their  complete  want  of  power 
to  recover  themselves,  when  once  they 
take  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction  ;  — 

If,  however,  bees  are  to  be  credited  with 
any  moral  feelings  at  all,  I  fear  the  experience 
of  all  bee-keepers  shows  that  they  have  no 
conscientious  scruples  about  robbing  their 
weaker  brethren.  "If  the  bees  of  a  strong 
stock,"  says  Langstroth,  **  once  get  a  taste  of 
forbidden  sweets,  they  will  seldom  stop  until 
they  have  tested  the  strength  of  every  hive." 
And  again,  "  Some  bee-keepers  question 
whether  a  bee  that  once  learns  to  steal  ever 
returns  to  honest  courses." 

Evidently  the  "  dangerous  classes " 
among  the  bees,  though  small  in  number, 
—  for  they  are  the  most  respectable  of 
insects, —  are  moral  incurables.  The 
predatory  wasps  would  probably  say  of 
predatory  bees,  as  the  Yankee  said  of 
"  that  heathen  Chinee,"  "  We  are  ruined 
by  Chinese  [apine]  cheap  labour."  In- 
deed, if  Sir  John  Lubbock  has  really 
done  justice  to  the  bee  in  his  experi- 
ments, which  we  somewhat  doubt,  it 
seems  not  improbable  that  the  bee  has 
been  prejudiced  by  human  patronage, 
and  by  habitual  instincts  of  too  perfect 
a  kind,  till  the  stimulus  which  develops 
advance  was  exhausted.  "  Better  tifty 
years  of  ant-hill  than  a  cycle  of  the  hive," 
the  ant  might  say,  and  prove  the  mis- 
chief of  a  conventional  civilization  out  of 
the  stationary  character  of  the  bee. 
While  the  ant  runs  swiftly  down  "the 
ringing  grooves  of  change,"  the  bee,  con- 
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servative  of  its  hexagons  and  its  honey, 
makes  no  fresh  advance  in  the  telegraphic 
communications   it  has  established,  and 


so  is  possibly  in  danger  of  sinking  into 
the  hindermost  ranks  of  the  insect 
world. 


The  first  spring  boat  from  Iceland  to  Co- 
penhagen brings  news  of  a  volcanic  outbreak 
in  that  island  for  which  the  recent  ash-storms 
in  Norway  had  prepared  the  minds  of  men  of 
science.  It  will  be  remembered  that  an  erup- 
tion of  the  Vatnajokul  took  place  in  the  win- 
ter of  1872-73,  and  that  it  was  supposed  to 
have  taken  place  at  a  point  on  the  northern 
side  of  that  vast  region.  That  outbreak  was 
not  of  great  importance,  and  since  then  Mr. 
Watts  has  made  an  attempt  to  reach  the  vol- 
cano from  the  south  side  of  the  Vatnajokul, 
but  in  vain.  Towards  the  end  of  last  Decem- 
ber, a  trembling  of  the  earth  began  to  be  felt 
in  the  north  and  east  of  the  island,  accom- 
panied by  loud  rumblings,  and  at  last  from 
Myvatnssveit,  the  nearest  hamlet  to  the  Vatna- 
jokul, a  great  glare  began  to  be  seen  in  the 
south,  which  appeared,  however,  to  be  emitted 
by  a  different  crater  from  that  in  activity  in 
1867  and  1872.  This  eruption  is  believed  to 
have  commenced  a  week  before  Christmas, 
and  to  have  ceased  towards  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary ;  but  about  the  same  time  as  the  first 
ceased,  a  new  volcano  burst  out  on  a  table- 
land lying  east  of  Myvatn,  and  several  days' 
journey  from  the  Vatnajokul  crater.  In  the 
village  of  Myvatn  the  eminent  politician,  Jon 
Sigurdsson,  lives,  and,  owing  to  his  energetic 
efforts,  the  mild  weather  was  used  in  explor- 
ing both  volcanoes  from  that  point.  It  was 
discovered  that  the  first-mentioned  volcano 
was  not  in  the  Vatnajokul  at  all,  but  in  the 
Djungjufjeld,  and  that  it  is  an  entirely  new 
crater.  The  only  accurate  information  yet 
received  is  contained  in  two  letters  from  Jon 
Sigurdsson  to  Nordanfari,  and  one  from  an 
anonymous  correspondent  to  Isafold.  The 
latter  announces  that  on  February  16  the  ex- 
pedition reached  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
Djungjufjeld.  The  explorers  climbed  a  ridge 
from  which  they  were  able  to  look  down  upon 
the  new  volcano,  which  is  on  the  south-east 
side  of  the  mountain,  and  which  is  merely  an 
opening  on  a  flat  table-land.  It  had  formed 
no  new  lava  "around  it,  except  just  a  lava-ring 
round  the  aperture  of  the  crater,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  about  one  hundred  feet  in  diam- 
eter. About  180  feet  west  of  the  crater,  a 
sinking  of  the  terrain  in  shape  of  a  horse-shoe 
had  been  formed.  At  the  southern  edge  of 
this  sinking  was  another  little  crater,  which 
vomited  even  more  rapidly  than  the  first, 
though  not  so  powerfully ;  from  this  a  little 


stream  of  lava  was  flowing  towards  the  south- 
west, side  by  side  with  a  stream  of  pure  water, 
which  by-and-by  left  it,  and,  flowing  between 
the  rocks  on  the  north-west  side,  formed  a 
lake  there.  Ash-storms  continue  to  fall  all 
over  the  eastern  part  of  the  interior  of  the 
island,  and  it  is  feared  that  they  may  seriously 
injure  the  pasture-lands.  Academy. 


The  Secretary-bird  and  Snakes.  — 
Many  and  various  are  the  names  applied  to 
this  extraordinary  bird,  by  the  natives  of  the 
different  countries  in  which  it  is  common. 
By  some  it  is  known  as  the  "  devil's  sceed," 
by  others  as  the  "  bird  of  fate."  We  must 
own  that  to  us  these  fanciful  appellations  are 
quite  unintelligible,  nor  has  any  Eastern  tale 
that  we  have  ever  read  thrown  a  light  upon 
their  origin  ;  nevertheless  our  unpoetical  im- 
agination at  once  recognizes  the  appropriate- 
ness of  its  nickname  of  the  "  secretary,"  as 
the  crest  upon  its  head,  when  laid  back,  looks 
most  comically  like  the  quill  pens  which  clerks 
or  secretaries  used  sometimes  to  put  behind 
their  ears.  Its  common  name  is  crane-vul- 
ture, while  it  is  known  to  men  of  science  as 
the  Gypogeranus  serpentarius.  The  crane-vul- 
ture inhabits  Africa,  from  the  Cape  to  15'' 
north  latitude,  and  from  the  Red  Sea  to  Sene- 
gal ;  it  is  also  occasionally  seen  on  the  Phil- 
lipine  Islands.  One  species  is  also  met  with 
in  Northern  Africa.  Snakes  of  all  kinds  are 
the  objects  of  constant  attack  by  these  birds. 
When  a  serpent  sees  one  of  these  dreaded 
enemies  approaching,  it  will  rear  itself  and 
swell  and  hiss  in  rage  and  fear ;  but  the  bird 
will  spread  his  wings,  forming  with  one  of 
them  a  buckler  in  front  of  him,  and  when  the 
reptile  makes  a  spring  at  him  the  bird  will 
bound  about,  always  presenting  that  hard, 
well-protected  wing  ;  and  while  the  serpent  is 
vainly  spending  its  poison  on  the  thick  bunch 
of  feathers,  the  foe  is  inflicting  heavy  blows 
on  the  defenceless  head  with  his  other  wing, 
until,  stunned  and  faint,  the  venomous  creature 
rolls  on  the  ground  ;  the  bird  then  catches  it 
and  throws  and  dashes  it  about,  finally  killing 
it  with  its  sharp  bill.  Then  he  swallows  his 
victim  with  great  relish,  being  in  no  way 
affected  by  the  poison  it  contains. 
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A   QUARTETTE   OF   SONNETS. 
I,  —  A   WORD   FOR  THE  WIND. 

O  GENTLE  murmuring  wind  of  this  June  night, 
I  would,  O  wind  !  that  thou  shouldst  bear 

from  me 
Some  message  to  my  lady  o'er  the  sea. 

Take   all   sweet   perfumes  with  thee  for  thy 
flight; 

Sigh  gently  through  the  failing  summer  light ; 
Nor,  happy  wind,  would  I  begrudge  to  thee 
The  right  to  kiss  her  face  most  tenderly ; 

The  face  so  loved,  so  distant  from  my  sight. 
If  from  the  tides  of  memory,  that  roll 
In  long  sad  waves,  to-night,  upon  my  soul, 

Thou  wilt  bear  up  some  echo  of  their  speech 
Unto  her  ear,  then  shall  she  turn,  and  feel 
A  tender  sorrow  through  her  spirit  steal, 

For  one  who  toils,  yet  hath  no  goal  to  reach. 

II.  —  A   MONTH   OF   MEMORIES. 

O  month  of  many  memories,  good-bye  ! 

Ghosts    throng   your  moon-bathed   nights, 
and  sultry  days  ; 

They  gather  round  me  in  some  silent  place. 
Their  breath  is  in  the  roses,  and  their  cry 
In  songs  of  birds  that  dare  the  sunlit  sky ; 

They  meet  me  in  the  twilight  face  to  face. 

And  when  I  walk  through  lone,  night-cover'd 
ways. 
In  sadly  murmuring  winds  I  hear  them  sigh  ; 

Then  am  I  as  a  man  who  sees  in  dreams 

Some  dead,  beloved  face,  and  seeing,  deems 
The  past  a  dream,  the  dream  reality  ! 

But  oh  !  the  bitter  waking,  when,  alas  ! 

He  knows  the  mocking  dream  for  what  it 
was, 
,And  gazes  on  a  new  day,  hopelessly. 


III.  —  PRISONED  THOUGHTS. 

iO  soul  of  song,  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ? 

Thoughts  journey  through  my  spirit  night 

and  day. 
And  throng  the  gateways  of  my  soul,  and 
pray 
That  thou  who  boldest  in  thine  hand  the  key, 
Would'st  let  them  forth,  that  they  might  wan- 
der free. 
Listen,  O  distant  soul,  to  what  they  say  : 
We  wander  up  and  down,  yetjind  no  zuay, 
To  lead  lis  forth  from  our  captivity. 

Lo,  we  have  messages  for  those  outside, 
And  all  day  long  we  beat  against  the  gate: 
Come  then,  O  song,  my  thoughts  to  liberate  ; 
Make  thou   in   turn  each   one  thy  fruitful 
bride, 
Or  must  through  life  they  daily  watch   and 
wait. 
And  in  dark  places  of  my  soul  abide  } 

IV.  —  EARLY  VIOLETS. 

Soft,  subtle  scent,  which  is  to  me  more  sweet 
Than  perfumes  that  come  after,  when  the 

rose 
In  all  the  passion  of  her  beauty  blows  ; 

Here,  even  in  this  busy  London  street, 


Thou  openest  to  my  soul  such  sights  as  meet 
The  eye,  when  quite  forgetful  of  past  snows, 
The  earth  beneath  the  sun's  kiss  throbs  and 
glows. 

And  each  thing  feels  the  luxury  of  heat. 
Thou  art  his  lady's  voice  to  one  who  waits 
In  summer  twilights  at  her  garden  gates  : 

Her  face  not  seen  as  yet ;  thou  art  the  rare 
First  note  of  Nature's  prelude,  that  brings 

soon 
The  spring,  like  a  divine  and  varying  tune, 

Till  summer  music  vibrates  in  the  air. 

Good  Words.        PHILIP  BOURKE  MaRSTON. 


TWO   SONNETS. 


CLOUDS   ON   WHITEFACE. 

So  lovingly  the  clouds  caress  his  head,  — 
The  mountain  monarch  he,  severe  and  hard. 
With  white  face  set  as  flint  horizon-ward ; 
They  weaving  softest  fleece  of  gold  and  red, 
And  gossamer  of  airiest  silver-thread. 
To    wrap    this    form,   wind-beaten,   thunder- 
scarred. 
They  linger  tenderly,  and  fain  would  stay. 
Since  he,  earth-rooted,  may  not  float  away. 
He  upward  looks,  but  moves  not ;  wears  their 

hues; 
Draws  them  unto  himself  ;  their  beauty  shares  ; 
And  sometimes  his  own  semblance  seems  to 

lose. 
His  grandeur  and  their  grace  so  interfuse ; 
And  when  his  angels  leave  him  unawares, 
A  sullen  rock,  his  brow  to  heaven  he  bares. 


CHOCORUA. 


The  pioneer  of  a  great  company 

That   wait    behind    him    gazing   toward   the 

east,  — 
Mighty  ones  all,  down  to  the  nameless  least. 
Though  after  him  none  dares  to  press,  whe 

he 
With  bent  head  listens  to  the  minstrelsy 
Of   far   waves   chanting  to   the   moon,   the 

priest. 

What  phantom  rises  up  from  winds  deceased  ? 
What  whiteness  of  the  unapproachable  sea  } 
Hoary  Chocorua  guards  his  mystery  well  : 
He  pushes  back  his  fellows  lest  they  hear 
The  haunting  secret  he  apart  must  tell 
To  his  lone  self,  in  the  sky-silence  clear. 
A  shadowy,  cloud-cloaked  wraith,  with  shoul- 
ders bowed, 
He   steals,    conspicuous,   from  the  mountain 
crowd. 
From  "  An  Idyl  of  Work,"  by  Lucy  Larcom. 
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From  The  Edinburgh  Review. 
SERIES     OF     WELLINGTON     DE- 
SPATCHES.* 

Although  this  new  series  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  despatches  began  to  be 
published  eight  years    ago,    the    period 
which    it  illustrates  has  lately    acquired 
fresh  interest  as  it  has  receded  into  the 
region  of    history.     In    all    the  political 
memoirs  and  biographies  relating  to   the 
last  generation    the  Duke  of  Wellington 
occupies  a    conspicuous  place  ;  and,    as 
the  materials  for  a  study  of  his  character 
accumulate,    it  becomes    more  desirable 
to  correct  the    judgments  of  his  friends 
and    opponents  by  comparison   with  his 
own      decisions      and     expressions     of 
opinion.     It   is    difificult    for  those    who 
have    o-rown  up  within  the    last    twenty 
years  to  understand  the  position  which  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  occupied  in  England 
from  the  battle  of  Waterloo  to  his  death. 
With    the  doubtful    precedent  of    Marl- 
borough, and  not  even    excepting   Chat- 
ham and  Pitt,  no  subject  has   by  general 
consent  been  allowed  to  hold  so  high  and 
distinctive  a  place.     From  the  time  when 
he  took  his  seat  for  the  first  time  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  after  ascending  through 
all  the  ranks  of   the  peerage,  he  was   to 
the  end   of  his  life  the    recognized   and 
favourite  chief  of  the  aristocracy.     Three 
successive      sovereigns      rewarded     the 
duke's  unwavering  loyalty  by  every  mark 
of  deference  and    esteem.     George    IV., 
whose  intermittent  regard  and  occasional 
dislike  were  largely  tempered  with  fear, 
always  addressed  him  in   terms  of   affec- 
tionate   familiarity.      William  IV.    after 
his  accession  wisely  and  generously  for- 
got the   haughty  firmness  with  which  his 
brother's  minister  had  repressed  his    at- 
tempts to  exceed  his  authority  in  the  post 
cf  lord  high  admiral.     The  queen,  after 
her  early  prejudices  had,  as  she  has  her- 
self graciously  recorded,  been   corrected 
by  the   judgment  of   the  prince  consort, 
recognized  with  gratitude  the  devotion  of 
the   aged  statesman  to  the  welfare    and 
influence  of   the  crown  which  he  consid- 


*  Despatches,  Correspondence,  and  Memoranda  of 
Field-Marshal  Arthur    Duke  of  Wellington,   K.G. 
Edited  by  his  Son,   the  Duke    of   Wellington,   K.G. 
In  continuation  of  the  former  series.     5  vols.     8vo.  1 
London:  1867-1873. 


ered  as  identical  with  the  interests  of  the 
nation.  When  the  Whig  ministers  ten- 
dered, in  1851,  a  resignation  which  was 
ultimately  not  accepted,  the  queen  ap- 
plied to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  for  ad- 
vice. During  the  short  interregnum  Lord 
John  Russell  informed  the  House  of 
Commons  that  her  Majesty  had  consult- 
ed the  first  and  most  faithful  of  her  sub- 
jects ;  nor  was  it  necessary  to  designate 
her  adviser  by  name.  In  his  later  years 
the  social  precedence  of  the  duke  was 
indicated  by  a  titular  distinction  volun- 
tarily conferred.  He  wa^  commonly  ad- 
dressed as  "  Sir,"  a  term  of  respect  which 
is  reserved  in  ordinary  society  for  royal 
personages,  and  in  the  army  and  navy 
for  superior  officers.  It  is  remarkable 
that  in  all  his  voluminous  correspondence 
his  brothers  alone  omit  his  formal  title 
at  the  commencement  of  their  letters. 

While  the  duke  was  reverenced  and 
esteemed  by  his  equals  and  by  his  supe- 
riors, it  is  impossible  to  give  a  definite 
answer  to  the  question  whether  he  was 
generally  popular.  His  opinions,  though 
they  were  those  of  a  powerful  section  of 
the  community,  were  adverse  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  power  of  the  majority,  and 
he  was  wholly  untinctured  with  theoret- 
ical philanthropy.  His  firm  character  and 
high  bearing  in  a  great  measure  over- 
awed the  assailants  whom  he  provoked 
by  his  change  of  policy  on  Catholic 
Emancipation.  A  year  or  two  later  he  was 
justly  regarded  as  the  most  inveterate 
enemy  of  Reform  ;  and  for  a  time  he  was 
the  object  of  unbounded  vituperation. 
At  a  later  period  his  antagonism  to  the 
popular  feeling  was  forgotten  or  con- 
doned;  and,  as  his  political  activity 
abated,  the  pride  of  the  people  in  his 
fame  and  his  greatness  prevailed  over 
resentment  and  hostility.  While  he  re- 
ceived from  those  he  met  in  society  a 
ceremonious  appellation,  he  was  the  only 
private  person  whom  passers-by  saluted 
in  the  streets.  The  duke  himself  was 
not  unconscious  of  his  great  power  and 
pre-eminent  rank  ;  but  if  general  defer- 
ence sometimes  produced  excessive  reli- 
ance on  himself,  the  personal  simplicity 
of  his  character  was  not  injuriously 
1  affected  by  it. 
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Since   the  publication    of    the   earlier 
despatches     the    Duke  of    Wellin<=[ton's 
lucid  and  vigorous  style  has   been  appre- 
ciated   by  all  competent  readers.     With 
ready  command  of  pure    and    idiomatic 
English  he  never  wastes   a  word.     The 
rapid   decision,  the  concitato  imperio^  of 
the  battle  and  the  march,  supply  a  train- 
ing  in    brevity   and  accuracy ;    but    the 
duke's  intellect  would  in  any  case  have 
been  intolerant  of  confusion  and  ambig- 
uity.    Even  when  he  wrote    in  a  foreign 
language,  though  his  use  of  English  idioms 
might  perhaps  make    a  Frenchman  smile, 
he  never  left  a  doubt  of    his    meaning. 
It  Is   hardly  too  much    to  say  that  if   he 
had  expanded  his  despatches  into   trea- 
tises, he  might  have  achieved  a  great  lit- 
erary reputation.     The  second  volume  of 
the  new  series  contains  a  review,  which 
is   admirable  both    in   composition   and 
as  a  military  criticism,  of  Segur's  narrative 
of   the  Russian  War.     His    exposure  of 
the  loss  of  time  as  well  as  of  men  and  re- 
sources which  Napoleon  incurred  through 
his  system  of  forced  marches  appears  to 
civilians    conclusive  ;    and   even    if    the 
duke's  judgment  were  rejected,  the  per- 
spicuity and  force  of  his  argument  would 
remain.     He  evidently  wrote  with  perfect 
ease,  though  he  never  indulged  in  fluency. 
Even  as  a  speaker,  though  he  was  wholly 
devoid  of  the  oratorical  faculty,  he  invaria- 
bly contrived  to  make  himself  understood, 
and    he   never  talked   nonsense.     When 
he  expressed  himself  in  writing,  he  had 
no  reason  to  fear  competition  with  pro- 
fessed authors.     The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's style   accurately  represented   both 
the  qualities  and  the  defects  of  his  char- 
acter and  intellect. 

In  the  conduct  of  affairs  he  was  sim- 
ple, upright,  and  vigorous,  but  he  was 
averse  from  generalization,  and  he  was 
without  the  imaginative  sympathy  of  the 
highest  order  of  statesmen.  His  concep- 
tion of  political  duty  was  confined  to  the 
maintenance  at  home  of  the  constitu- 
tional monarchy  by  efficient  and  econom- 
ical administration,  and  to  the  security  of 
Europe  and  of  the  world  against  revolu- 
tion  and  war.     His    indifference    to    the 


Spanish  and  Italian  liberals.  South  Ameri- 
can insurgents,  Irish  Catholics,  Greek 
patriots,  and  negro  slaves,  were  to  him 
only  elements  of  disturbance,  until  they 
became  either  formidable  through  their 
own  strength,  or  respectable  through 
their  success  in  obtaining  legal  or  diplo- 
matic recognition.  The  celebrated  ques- 
tion which  he  proposed  of  "  how  the 
king's  government  is  to  be  carried  on," 
was  throughout  his  life  the  key  to  his  do- 
mestic policy.  As  early  as  1825  he  re- 
marked to  Lord  Liverpool  that  resistance 
to  Catholic  Emancipation  is  "with  you 
and  Peel  a  matter  of  conscience  ;  "  im- 
plying that  his  own  opposition  was  only 
founded  on  temporary  views  of  political 
expediency.  When  after  the  Clare  elec- 
tion he  found  that  the  king's  government 
could  no  longer  be  carried  on  without 
concession,  he  overruled  with  unrelent- 
ing firmness  the  prejudices  of  the  king 
and  the  reluctance  of  his  own  followers, 
and  he  had  no  scruples  of  his  own  to 
overcome  ;  but  in  the  midst  of  the  con- 
test he  stated  to  one  of  his  correspond- 
ents that  if  he  could  by  other  means  have 
maintained  the  political  influence  of  the 
Irish  nobility  and  gentry,  he  would  never 
have  stirred  in  the  matter. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  chief  actor 


in   the   great    European    stru< 


which 


lasted  from  1793  to  1815  should  have 
associated  war  with  revolution.  The 
Spanish  insurrection  of  1820  was  odious 
in  his  judgment,  not  merely  because  it 
was  directed  against  an  established  gov- 
ernment, but  because  it  was  effected 
by  military  mutinies,  and  because  it 
threatened  foreign  complications  which 
in  fact  afterwards  ensued.  "  French 
Liberalism,"  he  said  in  the  early  part 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  X.,  "  means 
war,  and  especially  war  with  England."  In 
this  instance  he  was  pardonably  deceive^ 
by  the  insincere  clamour  of  Republican 
and  Bonapartists,  who  denounced  Eng 
land  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  making 
their  own  government  unpopular.  The 
duke's  obstinate  resistance  to  the  recog- 
nition of  the  South-American  republics 
was  an  exaggerated  expression  of  his 
real  or  alleged  grievances  of  classes  and  '  antipathies  to  rebellion.  When  it  was 
nations    was    unaffected  and   consistent,    proposed  to  prosecute  O'Connell  for  hop- 


n 
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jHlng  that  a  Bolivar  might  arise  in  Ireland, 
^^the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  amused  and 
almost  impressed  by  the  ingenious  sug- 
gestion of  George  IV.  that  if  it  was  a 
crime  to  imitate  Bolivar,  it  could  not  be 
a  duty  to  recognize  him. 

The  maxim  that  States,  like  private 
persons,  should  mind  their  own  business, 
though  generally  sound,  supplies  no  uni- 
versal rule  for  political  action  ;  but  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  at  least  con- 
sistent in  his  disapproval  of  foreign  in- 
tervention. If  he  endeavoured  to  re- 
strain within  the  narrowest  limits  the  aid 
afforded  to  the  Greeks  by  Russia  and  by 
France,  he  also  objected  to  the  Duke  of 
Angouleme's  expedition  into  Spain,  and 
still  more  strongly  to  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander's project  of  taking  part  in  the  lib- 
eration of  Ferdinand  VII.  The  duke 
had  some  difficulty  in  persuading  the  em- 
peror that  he  would  not  be  allowed  to 
march  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand men  through  the  heart  of  the  Conti- 
nent, and,  as  he  told  Mr.  Greville,  whose 
reports  of  the  duke's  conversation  corre- 
spond with  singular  accuracy  to  state- 
ments in  the  despatches,  he  suggested 
that  for  the  alternative  of  landing  a  Rus- 
sian army  in  Spain  two  thousand  ships 
would  be  required.  He  regarded  Greek 
independence  with  distaste,  both  as  im- 
pairing the  strength  of  Turkey,  and  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  undesirable  to  in- 
troduce into  the  Mediterranean  a  new 
maritime  power  which  would  probably  be 
under  the  influence  of  Russia.  In  all 
cases  his  dislike  of  insurgents  was  con- 
firmed by  the  support  which  they  re- 
ceived from  the  opponents  of  the  govern- 
ment in  England.  The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton failed  to  understand  the  admixture  of 
just  and  generous  impulses  with  the  un- 
reasoning popular  sympathy  which  at- 
tended all  resistance  to  foreign  despot- 
ism. The  ignorant  and  oppressive  bar- 
barism of  Turkish  governors,  the  cunning 
cruelty  of  P'erdinand  VII.,  the  stupid  re- 
strictions imposed  by  Spain  on  colonial 
trade  were  legitimate  objects  of  reproba- 
tion. The  pretence  of  the  courts  which 
were  commonly  designated  as  the  "  Holy 
Alliance  "  to  repress  all  movements 
ajiuinst  established  authorities  had  never 
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been  approved  by  the  English  govern- 
ment, and  it  caused  the  just  indignation 
of  the  general  community  ;  yet  it  was  not 
surprising  that  when  only  five  or  six  years 
had  elapsed  from  the  close  of  the  war,  the 
allied  governments  should  be  seriously 
alarmed  by  revolutions  in  Naples,  in 
Piedmont,  and  in  Spain. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  has  been 
justly  accused  by  adverse  critics  of  a 
want  of  foresight  which  may  be  often 
imputed  to  those  who  habitually  defend 
existing  institutions.  In  modern  times 
the  successive  reforms  of  many  ancient 
abuses  have  produced  an  erroneous  be- 
lief that  the  primary  duty  of  a  govern- 
ment is  legislation.  In  a  perfect  state  of 
society  there  would  be  little  need  of  new 
laws,  and  still  less  of  organic  changes. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  perfectly 
sincere  in  the  most  unlucky  declaration 
of  his  life,  to  the  effect  that  the  Parlia- 
mentary constitution  of  England  was  in- 
capable of  improvement.  His  imagina- 
tion had  never  ranged  beyond  the  fa- 
miliar institutions  which  he  had  honestly 
accepted  from  his  first  entrance  into  po- 
litical life.  There  was  indeed  a  certain 
exercise  of  fancy  in  his  combination  of 
unwavering  loyalty  to  the  crown  with 
contempt  for  the  character  of  the  king. 
In  the  same  spirit  he  checked  as  far  as 
possible  the  pretensions  of  the  great 
borough-owners,  while  he  supported  the 
aristocracy  of  which  they  were  principal 
members.  It  was  his  duty  and  his  pleas- 
ure to  discourage  public  extravagance, 
as  well  as  other  forms  of  maladminis- 
tration ;  but  he  was  content  to  oil  the 
wheels  and  to  superintend  the  working  of 
the  machine,  without  attempting  improve- 
ment and  reconstruction.  His  despatches 
are  a  repertory  of  good  sense  and  of 
practical  judgment,  but  they  exhibit  little 
of  that  political  wisdom  which  is  con- 
cerned with  general  principles.  Of  mean- 
ness, of  trickery,  of  vulgar  selfishness 
they  display  no  trace.  His  firmness  and 
clearness  of  purpose  were  equally  useful 
in  diplomatic  negotiations  and  in  dealing 
with  colleagues,  with  princes,  and  with 
the  king.  It  is  interesting  to  study  the 
mixed  feelings  with  which  he  was  con- 
stantly regarded  by  George  IV. 
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The  Duke  of  Wellington  joined  Lord 
Liverpool's  cabinet  as  master  of  the  ord- 
nance soon  after  his  return  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  occupation  in 
France.  He  was  frequently  absent  from 
England  either  on  diplomatic  duty,  or  on 
his  periodical  inspection  of  the  frontier 
fortresses  of  the  Netherlands  ;  and  as  a 
member  of  the  government  he  confined 
his  attention  almost  exclusively  to  for- 
eign affairs,  which  were  conducted  to  his 
entire  satisfaction  by  Lord  Londonderry. 
In  recording  the  successful  effort  to  rec- 
oncile Sweden  and  Turkey  to  Russia  on 
the  eve  of  Napoleon's  invasion  in  1812, 
the  duke  applied  to  Lord  Castlereagh  the 
title  of  "a  great  statesman,"  which  he 
bestows  on  no  other  colleague  or  con- 
temporary. After  the  death  of  Lord  Lon- 
donderry in  the  summer  of  1822,  Lord 
Liverpool  was  naturally  anxious  to  secure 
the  aid  of  Canning,  with  whom  he  was 
united  both  by  private  friendship,  and, 
except  on  the  Catholic  question,  by  po- 
litical agreement.  Lord  Eldon  was  bit- 
terly hostile  to  Canning,  and  the  prime 
minister  would  probably  have  failed  to 
overcome  the  king^s  personal  repugnance 
but  for  the  intervention  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  Though  the  duke  neither 
liked  nor  trusted  his  proposed  colleague, 
he  saw  that  the  Protestants,  as  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  Catholic  claims  were  then 
called,  could  not  carry  on  the  govern- 
ment alone.  Peel  was  willing  and  anx- 
ious to  waive  in  favour  of  Canning  his 
claim  to  lead  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
and  probably  neither  he  nor  the  duke  de- 
sired to  increase  the  influence  of  the  big- 
oted old  chancellor. 

.When  the  king's  resistance  was  at  last 
overcome,  the  new  foreign  secretary  pro- 
fessedly continued  the  policy  of  his  prede- 
cessor. The  government  had  already 
recognized  the  belligerent  condition  of 
the  insurgent  Spanish  colonies,  and  it 
had  appointed  consuls  at  the  principal 
South-American  ports  for  the  regulation 
of  commercial  intercourse.  In  the  first 
instance  Canning  proposed  no  factious 
step  ;  nor  could  his  declaration  that  ul- 
terior measures  might  become  necessary 
in  course  of  time  furnish  reasonable 
ground  of  objection.  To  the  principles 
and  pretensions  of  the  Holy  Alliance, 
which  had  been  censured  in  parliament 
by  Lord  Londonderry,  Canning  was  only 
more  heartily  opposed.  As  it  would  have 
been  inconvenient  for  the  foreign  secre- 
tary to  leave  England  on  his  first  acces- 
sion to  ofiice,  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
took  the  place  of  Lord  Londonderry,  who 


had  been  about  to  proceed  to  Vienna 
English  representative  ,at  the  congress, 
which  was  soon  afterwards  transferred  to 
Verona.  The  instructions  for  the  plenipo- 
tentiary, which  had  been  drawn  up  by 
Lord  Londonderry  himself,  were  not  al- 
tered, and  they  were  executed  by  the 
duke  vvith  firmness  and  discretion.  He 
was  directed  to  abstain  from  discussing 
the  affairs  of  Italy,  and  he  steadily  with- 
held the  concurrence  of  England  from 
all  proposals  of  armed  intervention  in 
Spain.  Before  he  left  Vienna  he  had 
urged  on  the  Emperor  Alexander  his  re- 
newal of  diplomatic  relations  with  Tur- 
key ;  and  probably  his  influence  tended 
to  postpone  the  rupture  which  occurred 
some  years  later. 

On  his  return,  though  little  or  nothing 
was  ostensibly  changed,  he  found  that 
the  spirit  of  the  foreign  policy  of  England 
was  wholly  altered.  Canning  cultivated 
both  a  political  and  a  personal  hostility 
against  Metternich,  who  was  at  that  time 
the  chief  instigator  of  the  policy  of  the 
Holy  Alliance.  In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons he  not  unwillingly  took  opportuni- 
ties of  consulting  the  popular  feeling 
which  favoured  the  Liberal  party  in 
Spain  in  its  resistance  to  foreign  dicta- 
tion, and  the  revolted  colonies  in  their 
struggle  against  successive  Spanish  gov- 
ernments. The  Whig  opposition  urged 
the  recognition  of  the  South-American 
States,  and  inclined  to  the  policy  of  aid- 
ing Spain  against  a  French  invasion.  Al- 
though the  foreign  secretary  refused  in 
both  cases  to  adopt  a  hasty  or  impru- 
dent policy,  his  undisguised  sympathy 
with  the  feelings  of  the  opposition  earned 
for  him  compliments  and  expressions  of 
personal  confidence  which  were  not 
agreeable  to  the  less  liberal  section  of 
his  colleages.  The  apprehensions  which 
were  not  unreasonably  entertained  of  the 
re-establishment  of  French  supremacy  in 
Spain  afterwards  proved  to  be  excessive 
or  groundless.  The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, though  he  disapproved  of  the  Span- 
ish revolution  of  1820,  used  his  utmost 
efforts  to  prevent  the  commencement  of 
warlike  operations,  which  might  produce 
incalculable  consequences.  At  Verona 
the  French  plenipotentiaries,  Montmo- 
rency and  Chateaubriand,  had,  in  con- 
formity with  the  wishes  of  the  allied  courts, 
supported  the  policy  of  a  French  inter- 
vention ;  but  on  his  return  through  Paris 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  satisfied  him- 
self that  the  king,  Villele,  and  Montmo- 
rency himself  were  really  disinclined  to 
war.     The  Spanish  Liberals,  with  charac- 
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teristic  imprudence,  on  every  opportunity 
proclaimed  their  intention  of  propagat- 
ing their  doctrines  in  foreign  countries  ; 
and  the  restraints  which  they  imposed 
on  the  king  who  was  still  nominally  sov- 
ereign were  so  offensive  as  to  furnish  the 
head  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  with  plau- 
sible pretexts  for  resentment.  It  was  ev- 
idently expedient  to  correct,  if  possible, 
the  democratic  excesses  of  the  dominant 
party  in  Spain  ;  and  with  the  consent,  if 
not  with  the  cordial  good-will  of  the  for- 
eign secretary,  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
sent  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset  to  Madrid  to 
urge  on  the  government  the  restoration 
of  constitutional  power  to  the  king,  and 
the  adoption  in  all  respects  of  a  more 
moderate  policy.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
find  another  instance  in  which  a  states- 
man, not  at  the  head  of  a  Cabinet,  was 
allowed  to  accredit  to  a  foreign  govern- 
ment a  personal  envoy  of  his  own.  The 
great  services  rendered  by  the  duke  to 
Spain,  and  the  supposed  influence  which 
he  might  consequently  exercise,  justi- 
fied the  anomaly  ;  and  Canning's  acqui- 
escence was  a  proof  of  remarkable  liber- 
ality. He  well  knew  the  antagonism  of 
the  duke's  policy  to  his  own  ;  but  he  was 
willing,  in  the  pursuit  of  a  common  ob- 
ject, to  co-operate  with  an  uncongenial 
ally.  The  efforts  of  the  personal  mission 
proved  to  be  as  useless  as  the  regular 
diplomatic  remonstrances.  The  vain  and 
restless  Chateaubriand,  then  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  precipitated  the  invasion, 
and  as  the  duke  had  confidently  predict- 
ed, the  expedition  of  the  Duke  of  Angou- 
leme  was  merely  a  triumphal  march.  As 
he  afterwards  told  Mr.  Greviile,  the  Span- 
iards had  no  army  worthy  of  the  name, 
having  constantly  refused  to  profit  by 
the  opportunity  of  learning  from  their 
allies  during  the  Peninsular  War.  From 
vigilant  observation  of  the  movements  of 
the  French  army,  and  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  their  force,  the  duke  correctly  in- 
ferred that  the  French  government  in- 
tended in  good  faith  to  confine  its  exer- 
tions to  the  original  object  of  rescuing 
the  king  from  the  Liberals,  who  had 
made  him  virtually  a  prisoner. 

In  the  mean  time,  although  the  English 
nation,  and  even  the  Parliamentary  oppo- 
sition, on  the  whole  approved  the  pacific 
policy  of  the  government,  the  indigna- 
tion which  had  been  excited  by  the 
French  invasion  of  Spain  stimulated  the 
general  desire  for  the  recognition  of  the 
South-American  colonies.  Canning  him- 
self, either  through  genuine  conviction  or 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  attain- 


ment of  an  object  which  he  had  long 
thought  desirable,  professed  to  suspect 
France  of  a  design  to  acquire  a  new  colo- 
nial empire  under  colour  of  establishing 
a  protectorate  in  Spain.  It  is  not  im- 
possible that  Chateaubriand,  during  his 
brief  tenure  of  power,  may  have  contem- 
plated some  vague  scheme  of  aggrandize- 
ment in  South  America;  but  the  enter- 
prise, if  it  had  been  practically  attempted, 
would  have  been  found  utterly  chimerical, 
and  it  was  no  part  of  the  permanent  or 
deliberate  policy  of  France.  To  Metter- 
nich's  proposals  of  a  conference  on  the 
affairs  of  South  America  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  had  uniformly  and  conclu- 
sively objected  that  no  power  except 
England  could  exercise  any  influence 
in  South-American  affairs,  and  that  the 
English  government  would  assuredly  not 
place  its  means  of  action  at  the  disposal 
of  her  allies.  Nevertheless,  as  late  as 
the  end  of  1826,  Canning,  in  his  celebrat- 
ed oration  on  the  expedition  to  Lisbon, 
boasted  that,  when  there  was  a  danger  of 
the  transfer  of  the  Spanish  colonial  do- 
minions to  France,  he  had  called  a  new 
world  into  existence  to  redress  the  bal- 
ance of  the  old.  The  equilibrium  which 
he  supposed  himself  to  have  established 
was  unstable  or  imaginary  ;  but  it  was 
true  that  he  had  made  use  of  the  French 
invasion  to  overrule  the  duke's  resist- 
ance to  the  recognition  of  the  South- 
American  republics.  Lord  Liverpool, 
who  was  at  all  times  more  closely  allied 
with  Canning  than  with  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, entertained  a  strong  and  inde- 
pendent opinion  of  the  expediency  of 
conceding  the  disputed  recognition.  The 
duke  was,  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
struggle,  zealously  supported  by  the 
king  ;  but,  when  it  became  evident  that 
Lord  Liverpool  and  Canning  were  deter- 
mined to  accomplish  their  object,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  after  conditionally 
tendering  his  resignation,  withdrew  his 
opposition,  and  the  king  was  compelled 
to   yield.*     According   to    Mr.  Greviile, 


*  The  accuracy  of  many  of  Mr.  Greville's  statements 
is  curiously  confirmed  by  passages  in  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington's correspondence.  As  an  instance  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  quote  a  strange  statement  of  the  Duke 
of  York's,  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  "  false  and 
ungrateful."  "  He  (the  Duke  of  York)  savs  that  at 
Waterloo  he  got  into  a  scrape  and  allowed  himself  to 
be  surprised,  and  he  attributes  in  great  measure  the 
success  of  that  day  to  Lord  Anglesea,  who,  he  says, 
was  hardly  mentioned,  and  that  in  the  coldest  terms,  in 
the  Duke  s  despatch."  The  informant  of  the  Duke  of 
York  seems  to  have  been  no  other  than  Lord  Anglesea 
himself,  who,  according  to  Count  IJjornstierna,  re- 
peated the  same  assertion  as  late  as  1829,  when  he  was 
irritated  by  his  dismissal  from  the  lord-lieutenancy. 
"  Lord  Anglesea  reprit  ainsi :  *  Pour  que  vous  puisiiea 
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who  was  rarely  misinformed,  Canning 
afterwards  contrived  to  persuade  the  king 
that,  as  he  had  led  a  charge  at  Waterloo 
and  ridden  a  winner  at  Newmarket,  so 
the  merit  of  recognizing  the  young  re- 
publics was  his  own.  It  is  certain  that 
in  the  latter  part  of  Lord  Liverpool's  ad- 
ministration Canning  suddenly  became  a 
favourite  at  court,  though  the  reconcilia- 
tion which  has  been  graphically  described 
by  Mr.  Stapleton  was  apparently  effected 
through  the  intervention  of  Madame  de 
Lieven  and  Prince  Esterhazy.  The  best 
reason  for  the  recognition  was,  not  that 
it  redressed  the  balance  of  two  worlds, 
but  that  it  anticipated  and  prevented  a 
separate  commercial  alliance  between  the 
Spanish  republics  and  the  United  States. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  ultimately 
concurred  in  a  Cabinet  minute  which  in- 
duced the  king  to  assent  to  the  recogni- 
tion as  the  alternative  of  breaking  up  the 
Cabinet.  The  king's  objection  to  the 
measure  had  been  founded  rather  on  a 
fear  of  disobhging  his  allies  than  on  the 
antipathy  to  rebellion  which  had  actuated 
the  duke.  Soon  after  the  decision  was 
finally  adopted,  the  king  found,  with  re- 
lief and  gratification,  that  his  relations 
with  Prince  and  Princess  Lieven  and 
Prince  Esterhazy  had  been  unaffected  by 
his  change  of  policy.  About  this  time 
Madame  de  Lieven  seems  to  have  be- 
come, either  on  personal  or  political 
grounds,  estranged  from  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  all  her  influence  at 
court  was  henceforth  employed  in  favour 
of  Canning.  In  April  1825  Sir.  W.  Knigh- 
ton brought  him  an  unexpected  and  affec- 
tionate message  from  the  king ;  and, 
according  to  Mr.  Stapleton,  "from  the 
day  when  the  king  first  sent  to  his  minis- 
ter his  confidential  friend  on  this  mission 
of  conciliation  to  the  day  of  that  minis- 
ter's death,  nothing  could  surpass  the 
good  faith  and  kindness  which  the  king 
manifested  in  the  whole  of  his  conduct 
towards  him." 

Only  a  short  time  before.  Canning  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  threatening  that  he 
would  not  allow  the  king  to  see  the  for- 
eign ambassadors  except  in  his  presence. 

juger  de  la  conduite  de  cet  homme,  et  de  son  arrogance 
envers  moi,  il  faut  savoir  que  c'est  moi  qui  I'ai  fait 
nommer  premier  ministre ;  que  ce  n'est  qu'^  mes  in- 
stances que  le  roi,  qui  ne  peut  le  souffrir,  a  consent!  k 
le  mettre  a  la  tete  des  affaires,  et  que  c'est  encore  moi 
qui  ai  couru  una  nuit  pour  aller  k  la  campagne  lui  an- 
noncer  sa  nomination;  que  c'est  moi  qui  par  mes 
charges  de  cavalerie  lui  ai  fait  gagner  la  bataille  de 
Waterloo.'  "  It  may  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Greville 
was  often  told  by  well-informed  persons  that  the  king, 
uotwithscanding  his  affectionate  professions,  really  dis- 
liked the  duke. 


He  now  had  a  solemn  reconciliation  in 
the  presence  of  the  king  with  Prince  Es- 
terhazy, who,  to  the  credit  of  his  diplo- 
matic ability,  repeated  the  king's  assever- 
ations of  his  good-will  with  tears  in  his 
eyes.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  always 
attributed  the  reception  of  Canning  into 
the  royal  favour  to  an  intrigue  ;  but  the 
pleasure  which  Canning  expressed  in  a 
memorandum  or  record  of  the  Esterhazy 
interview  seems  rather  to  show  that  he 
was  a  dupe.  Both  before  and  after  the 
change  in  the  king's  feelings  or  conduct, 
the  political  antagonism  between  Canning 
and  the  duke  continued.  After  the  death 
of  Canning  the  duke  told  Mr.  Greville 
that  "  although  Canning  prided  himself 
extremely  on  his  compositions,  he  would 
patiently  endure  any  criticisms  on  such 
papers  as  he  submitted  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Cabinet,  and  would  allow  them 
to  be  altered  in  any  way  that  was  sug- 
gested :  he  (the  duke)  in  particular  had 
often  cut  and  hashed  his  papers,  and 
Canning  never  made  the  least  objection, 
but  was  always  ready  to  adopt  the  sug- 
gestions of  his  colleagues."  The  accura- 
cy of  the  duke's  statement  and  of  Mr. 
Greville's  report  is  abundantly  proved  by 
the  numerous  letters  to  Mr.  Canning  in 
which  the  duke  proposes  alterations,  gen- 
erally of  substance,  in  his  despatches. 
His  suggestions  are  almost  always  sound, 
inasmuch  as  they  recommend  reserve  and 
discretion,  and  the  suppression  of  unnec- 
essary arguments  which  are  likely  to  give 
offence  ;  yet  the  patience  of  Canning  is 
the  more  surprising  because  he  knew  that 
the  duke's  opinions  on  foreign  affa-rs 
were  almost  always  opposed  to  his  own. 
On  some  occasions  Canning  displayed  a 
not  unreasonable  resentment  at  the  rela- 
tions which  the  duke  maintained  with 
the  king  on  the  one  hand  and  his  col- 
leagues on  the  other.  Before  Canning 
was  admitted  to  royal  favour  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  almost  a  second  and 
rival  foreign  minister,  frequently  in  the 
secrets  of  the  king,  and  carrying  on  cor- 
respondence with  foreign  statesmen.  On 
one  occasion  he  allowed  his  brother,  Sir 
Henry  Wellesley,  then  ambassador  at 
Vienna,  to  address  to  him  a  communica- 
tion which  was  scarcely  compatible  with 
official  loyalty.  Sir  H.  Wellesley  trans- 
mitted to  the  duke  a  confidential  remon- 
strance by  Metternich  against  the  vvhoie 
policy  of  Canning,  and  the  ambassador 
adopted  and  enforced  the  arguments  of 
the  Austrian  chancellor.  About  the  same 
time  Sir  H.  Wellesley  was  courteously 
rebuked  by  Canning  for  apologizing  to 
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Prince  Metternich  for  English  policy  on 
account  of  the  necessary  deference  to 
ParHament,  As  Canning  properly  told 
his  subordinate,  the  government  regarded 
the  House  of  Commons  not  as  an  adver- 
sary nor  as  a  necessary  evil,  but  as  the 
strongest  support  of  the  crown. 

Prince  Metternich,  in  his  letter  to  the 
duke,  complained  bitterly  of  the  isolation 
of  England,  and  of  the  alleged  inclination 
of  the  government  to  make  its  American 
policy  dependent  on  that  of  the  United 
States.  If  the  duke  had  committed  an 
error  in  allowing  his  brother  to  censure 
his  official  chief,  his  answer  to  Prince 
Metternich  was  an  instance  of  his  own 
perfect  fidelity  to  bis  colleagues.  He 
began  by  saying  that  he  must  write  in 
English  because  he  could  express  his 
meaning  more  clearly  in  that  language 
than  in  French.  Admitting  and  regret- 
ing  the  isolation  of  England,  he  threw 
the  whole  blame  on  Metternich  himself 
and  on  the  allied  powers.  "You  can  do 
no  permanent  good,"  he  told  him,  "  with- 
out the  assistance  of  the  counsels  and  of 
the  authority  of  this  country  ;  "  "  yet  at 
Troppau,  after  the  Congress  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  the  allies  had  commenced  their 
separate  action  :  "  and  "  I  recall  to  your 
recollection  the  various  occasions  on 
which  I  ventured  to  foretell  to  your 
Highness  the  consequences  to  the  alliance 
in  general  of  the  state  of  isolation  in 
which  I  was  left  at  Verona."  "  Along 
with  these  transactions  has  been  carried 
on  a  system  of  calumny  respecting  the 
conduct  and  objects  of  this  country  which 
would  have  astonished  me  if  I  had  not 
lived  in  the  days  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion." Then,  as  at  the  recent  date  of  the 
Brussels  Conference,  despotic  govern- 
ments used  or  encouraged  against  Eng- 
land the  libellous  practices  which  court- 
iers ascribe  exclusively  to  demagogues. 
The  duke  proceeds  to  comment  with  re- 
markable force  on  the  intrigues  of  the 
allies  in  Spain,  and  of  their  policy  in  the 
matter  of  the  revolted  colonies.  "The 
Spaniards  with  all  their  folly  have  some 
sense.  They  know  well  that  all  the 
powers  in  Europe,  without  this  country, 
can  effect  nothing  in  America  ;  and  the 
allies  may  rely  upon  it  that  intrigues  with 
the  Camarilla  never  settled  an  affaire 
either  here  or  elsewhere."  He  concludes 
by  repudiating  all  responsibility  for  the 
words  of  any  other  person,  apparently 
referring  to  Canning  ;  —  "  but  I  must  say 
that  tlicre  is  no  act  of  this  sort,  there  is 
scarcely  a  word  in  any  public  document 
of  which  any  Power  can  complain."     He 


accordingly  exhorts  his  correspondent  by 
influence, and  example  to  prevail  upon  the 
allies  "  to  consider  our  real  situation,  and 
to  conduct  themselves  towards  us  in  the 
manner  which  is  becoming  on  account  of 
the  status  we  fill  and  the  mode  in  which 
we  have  always  conducted  ourselves ; 
and  this  for  their  own  sakes  as  well  as  for 
the  sake  of  the  world  at  large." 

Although  Mr.  Canning  was  generally 
opposed  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on 
questions  of  foreign  policy,  he  knew  that 
he  could  trust  his  fidelity  to  instructions 
on  a  foreign  mission  ;  and  the  duke's 
character  and  abilities  were  well  adapted 
to  ensure  success  as  a  diplomatist.  If 
he  was,  through  prejudice  or  want  of 
imagination,  liable  to  error  on  questions 
of  general  policy  and  of  principle,  no  man 
was  more  acute  in  discovering  the  means 
of  effecting  any  especial  object  which 
might  be  prescribed  to  him  by  his  own 
judgment  or  by  external  authority.  He 
\yas  an  acceptable  person  at  every  for- 
eign court,  and  his  great  military  reputa- 
tion gave  him  peculiar  importance  in 
Russia.  He  was  accordingly,  in  the  early 
part  of  1826,  despatched  on  a  special 
mission  of  congratulation  to  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  on  his  accession.  The  king,  in 
a  letter  full  of  profuse  expressions  of 
friendship,  entreated  the  duke  to  make 
bis  own  health  the  first  consideration, 
and  declared  that  "your  absence  for  any 
length  of  time,  or  rather  the  ^uaiit  of 
your  presence,  would  be  q2tite  intolerable 
to  nie^  besides  the  risk  which  your  health 
would  run,  perhaps  even  your  life,  which 
is  too  frightful  a  consideration,  either  for 
the  private  man  that  loves  you,  or  the 
public  man  who  cares  for  his  country." 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  appreciated  the 
king's  affection  at  its  true  value,  and  he 
told  Mr.  Canning  that  he  was  perfectly 
well,  and  ready  to  undertake  the  mission. 
In  a  private  letter  to  Lord  Granville, 
Canning  says  that  "  the  duke  not  only 
accepted,  but  jumped,  as  I  foresaw  he 
would,  at  the  proposal.  '  Never  better  in 
his  life,'  'ready  to  set  out  in  a  week,'  and 
the  like  expressions  of  alertness,  leave 
no  doubt  on  my  mind  that  the  selection 
of  another  person  would  have  done  his 
health  more  prejudice  than  all  the  frosts 
and  thaws  of  hyperborean  regions  can  do 
to  it."  The  duke  himself  told  Lord  Bath- 
urst,  in  a  letter  written  on  his  way  to  St. 
Petersburg,  that  he  did  not  expect  to  do 
much  good  in  his  mission  ;  *'but  I  don't 
see  how  I,  who  have  always  been  preach- 
ing the  doctrine  of  going  wherever  we 
are  desired  to  go,  who  had  con::ented  to 
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go  and  command  in  Canada,  could  de- 
cline to  accept  the  offer  of  this  mission." 
The  king's  anxiety  about  the  duke's 
health  was  probably  not  without  founda- 
tion, for  it  is  evident  that  his  nerves  were 
at  the  time  unusually  affected.  General 
Alava  told  Mr.  Greville,  that  "  he  had 
frequently  taken  leave  of  him  when  both 
expected  that  they  should  never  meet 
again,  yet  neither  on  that  occasion  nor 
any  other  in  the  course  of  the  seventeen 
years  that  he  had  known  him  did  he  ever 
see  him  so  moved.  Lady  Burghersh  said 
that  when  he  took  leave  of  her  the  tears 
ran  down  his  cheeks  ;  he  was  also  deeply 
affected  when  he  parted  from  his  mother." 

The  object  of  the  mission  was  to  pre- 
vent a  Russian  declaration  of  war  against 
Turkey;  and  to  arrive,  if  possible,  at 
some  friendly  understanding  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Greece.  The  Emperor  Alexan- 
der had  for  some  years  wavered  between 
his  aversion  to  insurrection,  and  the  sym- 
pathy which,  in  common  with  the  mass 
of  his  subjects,  he  felt  with  the  Greeks, 
whose  movement  had  been  largely  insti- 
gated by  Russian  agents.  He  had  also 
other  causes  of  quarrel  with  Turkey,  and 
even  before  the  date  of  the  Congress  of 
Verona,  Lord  Strangford,  the  English 
ambassador  at  Constantinople,  had  been 
urging  on  the  Porte  the  expediency  of 
making  concessions  to  Russia.  The  ne- 
gotiation ultimately  failed,  and  one  of 
the  results  of  the  miscarriage  was  the 
temporary  withdrawal  of  the  English 
ambassador.  At  the  same  time,  on  the 
invitation  of  Russia,  a  conference  of  the 
great  powers,  with  the  exception  of  Eng- 
land, was  held  at  St.  Petersburg,  on 
Greek  affairs.  The  emperor  of  Russia 
resented  Mr.  Canning's  refusal  to  take 
part  in  the  conference,  which  ultimately 
proved  wholly  abortive.  The  French 
government  was  engaged  in  intrigues  of 
its  own  with  the  Greeks  ;  Prussia,  hav- 
ing no  interest  in  the  question,  merely 
followed  the  lead  of  Russia ;  and  the 
sole  object  of  Metternich  was  to  gain 
time  and  to  prevent  as  long  as  possible  a 
definite  solution.  Immediately  before 
his  death  Alexander  had  been  inclined 
to  resort  once  more  to  the  co-operation 
of  England  ;  and  it  was  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  business  to  confirmjiis  suc- 
cessor in  the  same  disposition. 

On  his  arrival  at  St.  Petersburg  the 
duke  was,  to  his  surprise,  assured  by  the 
young  emperor  that  neither  on  his  own 
part,  nor  on  that  of  the  Russian  nation, 
was  there  any  disposition  to  encourage 


the  Greeks  in  their  revolt.  At  the  same 
time  he  professed  not  to  see  how  he 
could  avoid  a  declaration  of  war  against 
Turkey  on  the  ground  of  quarrels  con- 
nected with  the  Danubian  principalities, 
and  with  the  imprisonment,  by  the  Porte, 
of  certain  Servian  deputies.  The  duke, 
after  much  discussion,  entered  into  an 
agreement,  in  the  form  of  a  protocol,  to 
the  effect  that  England  and  Russia 
should  act  together  in  Greek  affairs,  with 
the  object  of  inducing  the  Porte  to  con- 
cede a  practical  independence  on  condi- 
tion of  a  tribute.  It  was  part  of  the 
agreement  that  neither  power  should  en- 
force by  arms  on  the  Turkish  government 
the  acceptance  of  the  proposed  terms. 
The  arrangement  was,  after  the  duke's 
resignation  of  office,  and  against  his 
wish,  converted  into  a  tripartite  treaty, 
France  being  admitted  to  a  share  in  the 
understanding.  The  disavowal  of  war- 
like intentions  was  afterwards  illustrated 
by  the  battle  of  Navarino,  and  by  the 
French  expedition  to  the  Morea.  In 
their  early  conversations  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  voluntarily  promised  the  duke, 
that  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  Turkey 
he  would  neither  seek  nor  accept  territo- 
rial aggrandisement  for  himself  ;  but  it 
was  found  impracticable  to  obtain  a  repe- 
tition of  the  promise  in  writing,  nor 
could  the  duke's  remonstrances  prevent 
the  despatch  of  an  ultimatum  to  Con- 
stantinople. The  Porte  at  the  last  mo- 
ment so  far  conceded  the  Russian  de- 
mands that  the  outbreak  of  war  was  de- 
layed for  a  year.  In  compliance  with  the 
terms  of  the  protocol  and  of  the  subse- 
quent treaty,  the  Russians  consented  to 
maintain  neutrality  in  the  Mediterranean 
during  the  war  of  1827.  As  might  have 
been  expected,  the  engagement  was  ulti- 
mately evaded ;  but  even  after  the  un- 
toward event  of  Navarino,  the  Russians 
abstained  from  giving  direct  aid  to  the 
Greeks.  The  duke  declined  to  wait  for 
the  ceremonies  of  the  emperor's  corona- 
tion, at  which  the  English  court  was  mag- 
nificently represented  by  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire.  Peel,  to  whose  opinion  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  at  this  time,  and, 
after  a  transient  interruption,  during  the 
whole  of  their  joint  career  paid  marked 
regard,  had  written  him  an  account  of  a 
hasty  declaration  made  by  Lord  Liver- 
pool and  Canning  that  the  government 
would  resign  if  it  were  defeated  on  a 
point  of  secondary  importance  in  a  cur- 
rency bill.  "  I  think,"  he  added,  ^'  I  have 
now  written  enough  to  prove  to  you  that 
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the  public  interest  requires  that  you 
should  not  delay  your  return  a  single  day 
beyond  absolute  necessity." 

The  causes  and  circumstances  of  the 
duke's  refusal  to  serve  under  Canning 
on  the  retirement  of  Lord  Liverpool 
have  been  copiously  discussed.  The 
strain  which  had  from  the  first  affected 
their  mutual  relations  had  been  in- 
creased by  Mr.  Canning's  speeches  rather 
than  by  his  acts,  during  the  contin- 
uance of  the  complications  in  Portugal. 
The  duke  had,  as  might  be  expected, 
disapproved  of  the  popular  revolution 
in  Portugal  ;  and  his  foresight  w^as  jus- 
tified by  the  immediate  separation  of 
Brazil  from  the  mother  country.  The 
Spanish  government  threatened  interven- 
tion for  the  restoration  of  absolute  mon- 
archy in  Portugul ;  and  Portuguese 
troops,  which  had  deserted  and  crossed 
the  frontier,  were  apparently  organizing 
themselves  for  purposes  of  invasion. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  at  all  times 
acknowledged  the  obligation  of  protect- 
ing Portugal  from  a  foreign  enemy.  He 
was  consulted  on  all  the  details  of  the 
expedition  which  was  sent  to  occupy  Lis- 
bon and  to  repel  invasion.  He  was 
anxious  that  Lord  Beresford  should  re- 
sume command  of  the  Portuguese  army, 
and  he  was  willing  that  the  English  con- 
tingent should  be  placed  under  his  orders, 
provided  that  Lord  Beresford  were  min- 
ister at  war  as  well  as  commander-in- 
chief. 

Canning's  Parliamentary  explanation  of 
the  policy  and  motives  of  the  government 
was  in  the  highest  degree  distasteful  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  truce  be- 
tween the  adverse  sections  of  the  Cabi- 
net might  perhaps  have  lasted  for  some 
time  longer  if  Lord  Liverpool  had  re- 
mained at  the  head  of  affairs.  When  he 
was  suddenly  disabled  it  was  impossible 
that  Canning  should  any  longer  tolerate 
the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
or  that  the  duke  should  serve  under  an 
uncongenial  colleague.  He  was  always 
firmly  convinced  that  Canning's  formal 
offer  to  him  of  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  was 
intended  as  a  dismissal.  That  his  opin- 
ion was  well  founded  may  be  inferred 
from  the  formal  conclusion  of  the  letter. 
It  had  been  Mr.  Canning's  habit  to  sign 
himself  in  his  private  letters  to  the  duke, 
"Ever,  my  dear  Duke  of  Wellington, 
sincerely  yours."  In  communicating  the 
king's  commission  to  him  to  form  a  Cab- 
inet, Canning  adopted  the  form,  "Ever, 
my  dear  Duke  of  Wellington,  your 
Grace's    sincere    and    faithful    servant." 


The  duke  was  not  informed  either  of  the 
proposed  policy  of  the  new  government, 
or  of  the  names  of  its  members  ;  and  he 
seems  not  to  have  distinctly  understood 
that  Canning  was  to  be  prime  minister. 
A  cold  and  ceremonious  invitation  might 
perhaps  have  been  deemed  sufficient  for 
some  comparative  stranger  whom  it  might 
be  thought  expedient  to  admit  to  a  new 
Cabinet.  It  is  certain  that  no  minister 
who  was  anxious  to  secure  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  would 
have  confined  himself  to  a  slight  and 
formal  communication.  In  his  answer 
the  duke  expressed  his  desire  to  serve 
the  king  in  the  Cabinet  with  the  same 
colleagues  as  before  ;  but  he  added,  "  Be- 
fore answering  your  obliging  proposition, 
I  should  wish  to  know  who  the  person 
is  whom  you  intend  to  propose  to  his 
Majesty  as  the  head  of  the  government." 
In  the  subsequent  controversy  several 
precedents  were  quoted  of  commissions 
given  to  statesmen  to  form  Cabinets  over 
which  they  were  not  to  preside.  If  Can- 
ning had  simply  stated  in  reply  that 
he  was  to  be  himself  prime  minister, 
the  duke  would  have  resigned  his 
seat  in  the  Cabinet,  but  he  would  have 
retained  his  command-in-chief  of  the 
army.  Mr.  Canning  regarded  his  ex- 
pression of  doubt  as  an  affront  ;  but 
in  his  next  letter  the  duke  reminded  him 
that  Mr.  Canning  himself  had  only  a 
fortnight  before  contemplated  another 
arrangement,  which  would  have  consisted 
in  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Robinson  as 
first  lord  of  the  treasury  with  a  peerage. 
Under  a  misapprehension  Mr.  Canning 
answered  the  duke's  inquiry  in  a  letter 
which  gave  deep  offence  not  only  to  the 
duke,  but  to  his  friends,  and  especially 
to  Mr.  Peel.  After  stating  that  the 
king  usually  entrusts  the  formation  of  an 
administration  to  the  person  who  is  to  be 
at  the  head  of  it,  he  said  that  he  had 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  add  that  "in 
the  present  instance  his  Majesty  does 
not  intend  to  depart  from  the  usual 
course  of  proceedings  on  such  occasions." 
The  sting  of  the  answer  was  in  the  con- 
cluding sentence  :  "  I  am  sorry  I  have 
delayed  for  some  hours  this  answer  to 
your  Grace's  letter ;  but  from  the  nature 
I  of  the  subject  I  did  not  like  to  forward  it 
I  without  having  previously  submitted  it 
'  (together  with  your  Grace's  letter)  to  his 
;  Majesty."  It  was  totally  unnecessary  to 
j  involve  the  king  in  the  responsibility  of 
'  an  angry  and  discourteous  comnumica- 
tion.  As  the  duke  observed,  "  If  Mr. 
Canning  had   on  Tuesday  the  loth   (the 
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date  of  the  former  letter)  been  appointed 
his  Majesty's  minister,  he  might,  without 
reference  to  his  Majesty,  have  stated  the 
fact  in  his  answer  to  me  with  as  much  of 
rebuke  as  he  might  have  thought  proper 
to  use.  I  cannot  behevethat  he  referred 
to  his  Majesty  in  order  to  cover  this  re- 
buke with  his  Majesty's  sacred  name  and 
protection.  This  step  must  have  been 
taken  because,  in  point  of  fact,  he  was  not 
his  Majesty's  minister  at  the  moment  at 
which  he  received  my  question."  To 
Mr.  Canning  the  duke  replied  in  court- 
eous terms,  with  a  request  that  he  might 
be  excused  from  belonging  to  the  Cabi- 
net. At  the  same  time  he  addressed  to 
the  king  a  peremptory  resignation  of  the 
command  of  the  army:  "Adverting  to 
the  tenor  of  the  letters  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  your  Majesty's  minister  by 
your  Majesty's  command,  I  could  not," 
he  said,  in  a  memorandum  on  the  corre- 
spondence, "exercise  that  command  with 
advantage  to  his  Majesty,  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  public,  or  with  honour  to 
myself,  unless  I  was  respected,  and  treat- 
ed with  that  fair  confidence  by  his  Maj- 
esty and  his  minister  which  I  think  I 
deserve  ;  and  nobody  will  consider  that 
I  was  treated  with  confidence,  respect, 
or  even  common  civility,  by  Mr.  Canning 
in  his  last  letter."  The  duke  explained 
the  whole  transaction  from  his  own  point 
of  view  in  a  speech  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  He  said  that  he  must  in  any  case 
have  resigned  his  place  as  master-general 
of  the  ordnance  with  his  seat  in  the  Cab- 
inet ;  but  he  attributed  to  the  tone  and 
temper  of  Mr.  Canning's  letters,  and 
especially  of  that  of  April  nth,  which 
had  become  a  communication  from  the 
king,  the  impossibility  of  retaining  the 
command  of  the  army.  After  the  deliv- 
ery of  the  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
Mr.  Canning  wrote  a  long  letter  of  ex- 
planation to  the  duke  which  confirms  the 
impression  that  he  had  not  wished  for 
him  to  remain  in  the  Cabinet,  while  it 
purports  to  show  that  he  regretted  the 
duke's  resignation  of  the  command  of 
the  army.  In  reply  the  duke  informed 
Mr.  Canning  that  his  opinion  of  the 
course  rendered  necessary  by  the  letter 
of  April  nth  was  unaltered,  and  that  it 
was  confirmed  by  a  letter  from  the  king 
of  April  13th,  which  has  not  been  pub- 
lished. The  letter  from  Mr.  Canning 
and  the  duke's  answer  were  shown  to 
Sir  Herbert  Taylor,  who  was  at  the  time 
practically  discharging  the  duties  of 
commander-in-chief;  and  in  answer  to 
his  expression  of  a  hope  that  the  breach 


was  not  irreparable,  the  duke  wrote  him 
a  letter  with  the  intention  that  it  should 
be  shown  to  the  king  and  to  Mr.  Canning, 
in  which  he  said  that  "considering  this 
rebuke  (in  the  letter  of  April  nth)  as 
proceeding  from  the  highest  authority,  I 
have  never  thought  this  affair  a  private' 
matter,  requiring  what  is  called  reconcil-' 
iation.  Those  in  authority  will  decide 
whether  I  was  mistaken  in  the  view 
which  I  took  of  their  communication 
(which  they  have  never  said  yet),  and 
whether  confidence  exists,  and  under 
what  circumstances,  in  what  manner,  and 
at  what  time  such  decision  shall  be  made. 
For  this  door  can  never  be  closed."  It 
was  impossible  to  declare  more  plainly 
that  an  apology  or  disavowal  was  the 
sole  condition  on  which  the  duke  would 
resume  command  of  the  army.  Mr.  Can- 
ning could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  the 
necessary  concession ;  but  on  his  sug- 
gestion the  king  wrote  with  his  custom- 
ary profession  of  affection  to  permit  the 
duke  to  recall  his  resignation.  In  a 
haughtily  respectful  letter  the  duke  re- 
minded the  king  of  his  reasons  for  re- 
signing, and  stated  that  while  those  rea- 
sons remained  in  force  the  recall  of  his 
resignation  would  be  an  admission  that 
he  had  not  been  justified  in  retiring. 

In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  summer, 
while  the  duke  was  visiting  his  brother, 
Lord  Maryborough,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Windsor,  the  king  expressed 
his  surprise  that  he  had  not  called  upon 
him.  In  obedience  to  the  royal  intima- 
tion the  duke  had  an  interview  with  the 
king  at  the  royal  lodge,  as  he  at  first  sup- 
posed, on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Canning. 
He  afterwards  learned  that  members  of 
the  court  whom  he  designates  as  '■'■the 
— —  male  and  female  "  had  told  Mr.  Can- 
ning that  the  duke  "went  to  Windsor 
without  any  intimation  from  the  king. 
I  believe  Mr.  Canning  subsequently  dis- 
covered the  truth.  But  he  certainly  did 
not  know  it  from  the  king  ;  and  the  min- 
isters declare  that  I  went  of  my  own  no- 
tion !  !  !  " 

There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that 
the  king,  notwithstanding  his  habitual 
professions  of  friendship  and  confidence, 
was  not  unwilling  to  dispense  with  the 
duke's  services  as  commander-in-chief. 
At  the  beginning  of  1827,  on  the  death  of 
the  Duke  of  York,  it  appears  by  a  letter 
from  Peel  to  the  duke,  that  "  the  king 
told  Sir  Herbert  Taylor  that  he  thought 
it  possible  that  he,  the  king,  might  suc- 
ceed the  Duke  of  York  in  the  command 
of  the  army  ;  that  he  should   have  a  sec- 
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retary  who  would  give  directions  in    Iiis 
name,  and  tliat    Taylor   should   be    adju- 
tant-general."    The   duke    told    Peel   in 
reply     that    however    extraordinary    the 
proposed  arrangement  might  be,  he   had 
suspected    that   something    of   the    kind 
was  in  agitation.     Three   months  before, 
the  king  had  told  the  duke  that,  if  he  had 
the   misfortune    to   lose    his    brother,  he 
wished    him    to  be    commander-in-chief. 
The  duke  naturally  advised  the  kingnot  to 
make  any  arrangement  until  the  vacancy 
occurred.      "  I   have  always,"  he    added, 
"considered      the      conversation    which 
passed  between  his   Majesty  and  me  like 
many  others,  as  so  many  empty  and  un- 
meaning words   and  phrases,  and  I  con- 
sider his  Majesty  perfectly  at  liberty  to 
make  any  arrangement  for  the  command 
of  his  army  that  may   be  thought  proper 
by  his   government."     For  his  own   part 
the  duke    determined  to  protest  against 
the  king's  project    "  in  the  most  formal 
manner  and  with   all  the   earnestness   in 
my  power,  for  the  sake  of  the   army,  for 
that  of   the  government,  and,  above  all, 
for  the    sake  of    the    public."     At    that 
time  Lord  Liverpool  overruled  the  king's 
private  wishes,  and  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton became  commander-in-chief.    During 
the  four  months  of  Mr.  Canning's  admin- 
istration the  king  had  the  satisfaction  of 
disposing  of  the  patronage  of   the  army, 
while  the  duties  of   the  office   were  dis- 
charged   by  Sir    Herbert    Taylor.     The 
first  act  of  Lord  Goderich   on  becoming 
prime  minister  was  to  offer  the  command 
to  the  duke,  who  at   once,  not  a  little  to 
the  annoyance  of  his  political  supporters 
but  in  perfect  consistency  with  his  own 
declarations,     unconditionally     accepted 
the     proposal.      On    becoming    himself 
prime  minister  he  transferred   the   com- 
mand   to  Lord  Hill  under    the    title   of 
senior  general  of  the  staff.     It   was  not 
for  the  advantage  of  the  army  that  sev- 
eral years  later  the  Duke  of   Wellington 
resumed    the    command-in-chief,    which, 
on  the   refusal  of   the    prince  consort   to 
accept  the  post,  he  retained  to  his  death. 
Old  age  is    a  disqualification    for  certain 
public  functions,  not  merely  because  the 
faculties  are  less    vigorous,  but   through 
the    inability   of    the    old  to    appreciate 
change  and  improvement. 

The  correspondence  of  the  duke  with 
the  colleagues  whom  he  chose  in  form- 
ing his  ministry,  and  with  the  aspirants 
whose  claims  he  rejected,  is  in  the  high- 
est degree  characteristic.  His  refusals 
and  dismissals  are  at  the  same  time 
courteous  and   decisive.     Unluckily    his 


intimation  to  Lord  Eldon  that  he  had  no 
need  of  his  services  has  not  been  re- 
corded because  it  was  made  in  a  personal 
interview  ;  but  we  know  from  Lord  El- 
don himself  that  he  was  bitterly  disap- 
pointed, and  would  willingly  have  ac- 
cepted the  presidentship  of  the  council. 
At  a  later  period,  when  the  king,  in  the 
hope  of  preventing  the  concession  of  the 
Catholic  claims,  proposed  Lord  Eldon 
for  that  office,  the  duke,  by  way  of  ex- 
cuse, said,  "  I  must  tell  your  Majesty  that 
Lord  Eldon  is  very  little  disposed  to  take 
upon  himself  the  lead  of  and  responsibil- 
ity for  the  measures  of  the  government 
for  which  he  is  so  highly  qualified  ;  and 
he  is  as  little  disposed  to  support  in  pub- 
lic the  decision  to  which  the  majority 
may  have  come.  I  have  no  personal  ob- 
jection to  Lord  Eldon,  but  these  habits 
render  him  an  inconvenient  colleague  to 
the  minister  who  has  to  conduct  your 
Majesty's  business  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  I  must  add  that  he  would  be  found 
much  more  inconvenient  on  the  treas- 
ury bench  than  on  the  woolsack."  To  a 
minister  who  had  then  made  up  his  mind 
to  concede  Catholic  Emancipation  Lord 
Eldon  would  certainly  have  been  an  in- 
convenient colleague. 

The  consequences  of  the  first  disrup- 
tion of  the  duke's  Cabinet  by  the  resig- 
nation of  Huskisson  and  his  friends  were 
not  fully  disclosed  at  the  time.  The  in- 
terest of  their  secession  was  lost  in  the 
excitement  caused  by  the  struggle  for 
Catholic  Emancipation,  which  apparently 
found  and  left  the  duke  absolute  master 
of  both  Houses,  and  without  a  political 
rival.  The  section  of  the  Cabinet  which 
resigned  included  two  future  prime  min- 
isters and  Mr.  Huskisson,  who  was  the 
first  economist  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  busi- 
ness. Lord  Dudley  expressed  to  his 
friends  his  hesitation  in  leaving  so  great 
a  man  as  the  duke.  "  Perhaps,"  Mr. 
Lamb  (Lord  Melbourne)  replied,  "  I  do 
not  think  him  so  very  great  a  man."  The 
duke,  in  turn,  cared  too  little  for  the  ca- 
pacity of  his  colleagues  ;  and  he  resented 
their  supposed  desire  to  form  an  inde- 
pendent party  in  the  Cabinet.  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson gave  grave  offence  by  a  speech  at 
Liverpool,  in  which  he  said  that  his  own 
presence  and  that  of  his  friends  in  the 
government  was  a  security  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  Mr.  Canning's  policy.  It  was 
natural  that  his  ill-advised  tender  of  res- 
ignation should  be  regarded  by  the  duke 
as  another  attempt  to  assume  a  separate 
position.     It  was  an  anomaly  that    when 
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the  Duke  of  Wellington  already  med- 
itated compliance  with  the  principal  de- 
mands of  the  liberal  party,  he  should 
separate  himself  from  the  section  of  his 
party  which  most  nearly  approximated  to 
the  Whig  opposition  ;  but,  while  he  was 
exempt  from  bigotry,  and  not  ordinarily 
influenced  by  prejudice,  the  duke  cared  as 
little  for  arguments  in  favour  of  religious 
equality  as  for  the  supposed  duty  of 
maintaining  the  Protestant  character  of 
the  monarchy.  As  his  scheme  of  eman- 
cipation became  more  definitely  fixed  in 
his  own  mind,  he  resolved  to  effect  his 
purpose  with  the  aid  of  his  own  support- 
ers, and  to  avoid  any  dependence  on  the 
generosity  of  his  adversaries. 

The  exclusively  practical  view  which 
the  duke  at  all  times  took  of  the  Catholic 
question  was  almost  peculiar  to  himself. 
In  1825  he  advised  Lord  Liverpool  to 
decide  on  the  period  of  dissolution  "in 
reference  only  to  the  effect  which  that 
decision  might  produce  eventually  on 
the  Roman  Catholic  question  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ; "  but  his  recom- 
mendation was  founded  on  the  fact  that 
Lord  Liverpool  and  Peel  as  distinguished 
from  himself  regarded  the  question  as  one 
of  principle.  In  the  same  year  he  told 
his  friend  Lord  Clancarty,  in  a  private 
letter,  that  "we  are  farther  off  from  the 
accomplishment  of  anything  like  an  ar- 
rangement such  as  you  and  I  would  look 
to,  than  we  have  ever  been  yet."  His 
reasons  were  that  the  Catholics  had  re- 
cently become  more  violent,  and  that  the 
Duke  of  York's  declaration  against  con- 
cession had  produced  an  extraordinary 
effect.  "  The  speech  has  pledged  the 
Duke  of  York  against  all  settlement  ; 
and  others  likewise,  and  has  given  all  the 
low  shabby  people  in  Parliament  a  sort 
of  standard  to  which  they  may  rally, 
which  would  prevent  them  from  support- 
ing anything  of  which  the  object  might 
be  a  settlement."  In  a  memorandum 
written  in  the  same  year  the  duke  re- 
marked that  the  opinion  of  the  supporters 
of  the  Catholic  claims  had  not  been 
changed  by  the  violence  of  the  Catholic 
Association,  and  that  the  opinions  of  the 
adverse  party  had  been  changed  by  vari- 
ous circumstances.  He  thought  that  no 
hopes  of  strengthening  the  party  of  re- 
sistance could  be  founded  on  the  proba- 
ble results  of  the  late  election.  He  ob- 
served that  young  and  new  members 
were  more  strongly  in  favour  of  the  Cath- 
olics than  those  who  had  sat  for  some 
time  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  he 
was  convinced. that  the  existence  of  the 


anti-Catholic  majority  in  the  House  of 
Lords  depended  on  the  continuance  in 
power  of  Lord  Liverpool  and  Lord  Eldon. 
On  the  whole  he  concluded  that  "  the 
laws  imposing  disabilities  on  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  have  not  answered 
their  purpose,"  and  that  "  the  king's  pres- 
ent servants  are  the  men  who  ought  to 
consider  of  it  (the  Catholic  question),  and 
to  decide  it  as  far  as  circumstances  would 
enable  them."  In  another  passage  of 
this  memorandum  he  says,  "  I  do  not 
entertain  a  higher  opinion  of  the  effect 
produced  by  the  existing  disabilities  upon 
the  Roman  Catholics  than  those  have 
who  entertain  an  opinion,  which  I  do  not 
entertain,  that  the  repeal  of  the  laws  im- 
posing those  disabilities  will  be  beneficial. 
I  would  maintain  those  laws  if  I  had  the 
power  of  doing  so."  The  enthusiasts 
who,  after  the  retirement  of  Lord  Liver- 
pool, applauded  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
as  the  great  Protestant  champion,  would 
have  been  surprised  to  learn  that  he  had 
already  made  up  his  mind  that  the  system 
of  exclusion  was  untenable. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  formation 
of  his  own  government  the  duke  began  to 
prepare  for  the  settlement  which  he 
thought  at  the  same  time  unwelcome  and 
necessary.  His  adviser  on  questions  of 
ecclesiastical  law  was  Dr.  Phiilpotts,  then 
Dean  of  Chester,  afterwards  still  better 
known  as  Bishop  of  Exeter.  In  a  volu- 
minous mass  of  communications,  which 
contain  a  small  admixture  of  more  valua- 
ble matter,  the  dean  incessantly  urged  on 
the  minister  the  duty  of  protecting  the 
Protestant  Establishment,  and  of  prohib- 
iting the  Catholic  bishops  from  usurping 
titles.  On  these  conditions,  which  the 
duke  ultimately  passed  over  with  little 
notice,  Dr.  Phiilpotts  was  ready  to  aid  by 
every  means  in  his  power  the  admission 
of  Catholics  to  Parliament.  The  best  of 
his  letters  was  written  in  answer  to  a 
simple-minded  inquiry  by  the  duke  as  to 
the  Act  on  which  the  Church  of  England 
was  founded.  The  dean  correctly  in- 
formed the  duke  that  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land had  no  statutory  existence,  being 
indeed  more  ancient  than  Parliament, 
and  probably  than  the  Common  Law. 
He  added  a  clear  and  instructive  state-  , 
ment  of  the  successive  measures  of  legis- 
lation which  constituted  the  process 
which  is  popularly  known  as  the  Refor- 
mation. The  project  which  was  first  fa- 
voured by  the  duke  was  probably  founded 
on  the  dean's  recommendation.  He 
thought  of  imposing  large  restrictions  on 
the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  and  clergy  ; 
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but  he  was  eventually  satisfied  that  it  was 
not  prudent  to  create  new  sources  of 
grievance.  Although  some  of  the  duke's 
proceedings  during  the  year  1828  seemed 
to  be  capricious  or  contradictory,  a  gen- 
eral impression  that  he  intended  to  settle 
the  Catholic  question  became  more  and 
more  prevalent.  Some  of  his  proceedings 
must  have  been  exclusively  designed  to 
baffle  premature  curiosity.  The  retire- 
ment from  the  Cabinet  of  Huskisson  and 
his  friends  was  supposed  to  indicate  anti- 
liberal  tendencies  ;  and  in  the  course  of 
the  spring  the  duke  attended  a  Pitt  din- 
ner, and  sat  there,  as  Mr.  Greville  says, 
"  while  Lord  Eldon  gave  his  famous  '  one 
cheer  more  '  for  Protestant  ascendency." 
The  opponents  of  concession  were  but 
partially  deceived.  The  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland wrote  him  a  letter  for  the  osten- 
sible purpose  of  expressing  a  confidence 
in  the  duke's  Protestant  principles,  which 
had  evidently  been  shaken.  According 
to  Mr.  Greville,  "the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's speech  on  the  Catholic  question  is 
considered  by  many  to  have  been  so  mod- 
erate as  to  indicate  a  disposition  on  his 
part  to  concede  emancipation,  and  bets 
have  been  laid  that  Catholics  will  sit  in 
Parliament  next  year."  Mr.  Frankland 
Lewis,  who  had  refused  the  secretaryship 
for  Ireland,  after  hearing  the  duke's 
speech  regretted  his  refusal.  The  elec- 
tion of  O'Connell  for  Clare  put  an  end  to 
hesitation,  by  convincing  IVIr.  Peel  that 
it  was  no  longer  possible  to  govern  Ire- 
land without  emancipation.  In  August, 
1828,  Peel  wrote  to  announce  to  the  duke 
his  change  of  opinion,  and  to  intimate  his 
own  intention  of  retiring  from  office. 
At  a  later  period,  the  duke's  earnest  ap- 
peal to  the  patriotism  of  his  colleague  in- 
duced him  to  make  the  great  sacrifice  of 
conducting  the  Relief  Bill  through  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  prime  minis- 
ter would  not  have  hesitated  to  conduct 
the  contest  alone,  but  he  placed  unbound- 
ed reliance  on  the  ability  and  character 
of  Peel  :  nor,  indeed,  had  he  any  other 
colleague  of  considerable  weight,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Lyndhurst,  who,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, was  easily  converted  to  the  new 
opinions  of  his  chief. 

The  secrecy  which  puzzled  curious 
political  observers  is  fully  explained  by 
the  complicated  nature  of  the  problem 
which  the  duke  undertook  to  solve.  He 
might,  perhaps,  with  the  aid  of  the  oppo- 
sition have  carried  a  Relief  Bill  through 
both  Houses,  unless  his  design  had  been 
anticipated  by  a  dismissal   from  office  ; 


but  the  promotion  of  a  great  measure 
without  the  consent  of  the  king  would 
have  been  inconsistent  w^ith  the  duke's 
habits  and  convictions  ;  and  he  was  de- 
termined, in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  to 
maintain  his  alliance  with  the  great  aris- 
tocracy. For  both  objects  it  was  of  para- 
mount importance  that  his  secret  should 
be  rigidly  kept ;  and  he  was  embarrassed 
and  irritated  by  the  rashness  of  some  of 
his  adherents,  and  more  especially  by  the 
vanity  and  folly  of  Lord  Anglesea,  then 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  In  a  letter 
to  his  old  acquaintance.  Dr.  Curtis,  Ro- 
man Catlwlic  primate  of  Ireland,  the  duke 
offered  the  mysterious  and  seemingly  un- 
meaning suggestion  that  the  Catholic 
question  should  be  allowed  to  sleep  for  a 
time.  The  letter  was  naturally  published, 
and  Lord  Anglesea  wrote  to  Dr.  Curtis  to 
inform  him  that  he  was  himself  now  for 
the  first  time  aware  of  the  duke's  policy. 
Mr.  George  Dawson,  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  and  brother-in-law  to  Mr.  Peel, 
suddenly  announced  to  his  constituents 
in  the  north  of  Ireland  that  the  agitation 
could  be  no  longer  resisted  ;  but  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  in  the 
confidence  of  the  government,  and  the 
duke  said  he  ought  to  be  put  into  a  strait 
waistcoat.  O'Connell  and  Shiel  affected 
unbounded  confidence  in  the  lord-lieuten- 
ant, who  was  himself  willing  and  anxious 
to  take  credit  of  any  concession  which 
might  be  made  by  the  government. 

The  advocates  of  emancipation  little 
knew  the  difficulty  which  the  duke  found 
in  overcoming  the  resistance  of  the  king. 
He  had  no  scruple  in  using  the  ascend- 
ency of  his  firm  will  and  resolute  charac- 
ter to  enforce  compliance  with  his  coun- 
sels ;  but  to  the  last  he  was  not  confident 
of  success.  The  duke  was  mistaken,  or 
perhaps  he  spoke  in  a  spirit  of  paradox, 
when  he  once  told  Mr.  Greville  that  the 
king  did  not  care  a  farthing  about  the 
Catholic  question.  In  his  youth  George 
IV.  had  adopted  the  opinions  of  his  Whig 
associates  in  favour  of  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation. At  a  later  time  the  popularity 
which  had  attended  George  lll.'s  honest' 
prejudices  produced  a  strong  impression 
on  his  son.  The  morbid  state  of  his 
mind  in  his  later  years  probably  inclined 
him  to  cherish  as  a  novel  luxury  a  scruple 
which  might  be  thought  conscientious. 
He  told  Lord  Londonderry  (Charles  Stew- 
art) in  1827  that  he  had  before  his  coro- 
nation held  long  discussions  on  the  sub- 
ject with  Lord  Londonderry's  brother,  the 
minister.  "  I  told  him  it  was  in  vain 
to   attempt  to   shake   me,  because  what 
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which    had    produced 


Charles  Fox  could  not  accomplish  no 
other  man  could."  Charles  Fox  had,  as 
it  happened,  accomplished  without  diffi- 
culty the  adoption  by  the  prince  of  his 
own  opinions  on  Catholic  Emancipation  ; 
but  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years  the 
king  had  forgotten  as  well  as  abandoned 
his  liberal  convictions.  The  king  further 
stated  that  he  had  desired  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  to  consider  whether  the  coronation 
oath  could  be  so  far  modified  that  he 
could,  consistently  with  the  oath,  admit 
the  Catholics  to  Parliament.  After  con- 
sideration Lord  Castlereagh  told  him  that 
he  saw  no  method  of  adopting  such  a 
course  ;  and  the  king  replied,  "  Remem- 
ber, once  I  take  that  oath,  I  am  forever  a 
Protestant  king,  a  Protestant  upholder,  a 
Protestent  adherent  ;  and  no  power  on 
earth  shall  shake  me  on  that  subject." 
The  king's  narrative  may  possibly  be  fic- 
titious or  imaginary,  but  it  has  an  air  of 
probability.  To  the  duke's  overtures  he 
offered  an  obstinate  resistance,  and  he 
was  encouraged  by  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land in  the  belief  that  he  could  safely 
dismiss  his  ministers.  He  repeatedly 
urged  on  the  duke  the  recall  of  Lord 
Anglesea  from  Ireland,  and  after  a  time 
his  wishes  were  gratified.  The  duke  had 
remonstrated  with  the  lord-lieutenant  on 
his  refusal  to  prosecute  agitators  for  se- 
dition, on  his  occasional  intercourse  with 
O'Connell,  and  on  the  presence  of  some 
members  of  his  family  and  household  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Catholic  Association. 
Lord  Anglesea,  in  reply,  vindicated  his 
own  conduct,  and  addressed  to  the  duke 
language  which  a  weaker  minister  would 
scarcely  have  endured  from  a  subordi- 
nate. Lord  Angelsea's  denial  that  he  had 
formed  friendly  relations  with  O'Connell 
appears  to  liave  been  inaccurate.  Mr. 
Greville's  information  was  derived  from 
his  brother-in-law.  Lord  Francis  Egerton, 
who  was  at  that  time  secretary  for  Ire- 
land, and  from  his  friends  of  the  Villiers 
family,  who  were  on  terms  of  confidence 
both  with  the  lord-lieutenant  and  with  the 
chief  Catholic  agitators.  Mr.  Hyde  Vil- 
liers, on  his  return  from  Ireland,  told  Mr, 
Greville  that  he  had  seen  much  of  the 
lord-lieutenant,  and  that  he  had  been 
greatly  struck  with  his  imprudence  and 
unreserve.  "  He  also  appears,"  says  Mr. 
Greville,  "  to  have  been  flattered  by 
O'Connell  into  entire  confidence  in  him, 
and  told  Villiers  that  he  would  trust  him 
implicitly;"  and  Lord  Francis  Egerton 
voluntarily  wrote  to  the  duke  to  offer  to 
keep  his  place  after  Lord  Angelsea's  dis- 
missal, as  a  proof  that  he  disapproved  of 


the    conduct   which    had    produced    the 
recall. 

Early  in  January  the  duke,  in  announ- 
cing to  Lord  Francis  the  appointment  of 
the    Duke   of    Northumberland   as    suc- 
cessor to  Lord  Anglesea,  was  able  to  add 
that  the  king  had   consented  to  allow  the 
government    to    take   into    consideration 
the  whole  state  of  Ireland.     On  February 
1st  he  induced   the   king  to  approve  the 
draft  of  the  speech    to   be   delivered  at 
the  opening  of  the  session  ;  but  his  dif- 
ficulties  were   yet   far  from  being  over- 
come.    He  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland   to   advise   him    not   to  come  to 
England  during  the  session  ;  and  the  re- 
jection of  his  advice   was  soon  followed 
by  an  open   rupture.     On   February  25th 
he  wrote  to  request  the  king,  who  had, 
as  Mr.  Greville  was  told  by  Lord  Mount- 
Charles,  intimated  to  the  members  of  his 
household    a  wish  that  they  would   vote 
against  the  bill,  "  to  entreat  your  Majesty 
not  to  allow  any  person  whatever  to  talk 
to  the  members  of  your  household  on  the 
subject."     Two  days  afterwards   he  had 
an  animated  discussion  of  several  hours 
with  the  king,  and  he   then  informed  the 
lords  of  the  household  that  "  I   have  re- 
ceived   his  Majesty's    commands    to   ex- 
press   to   you    the  wish  that   you  would 
give    your   attendance    in    the    House  of 
Lords   during   the    discussion    of    these 
measures."      On    March    4th,    the    king, 
having  found  it  vain  to  struggle  with  the 
duke,   wrote  to  his  "dear  friend  "  to  an- 
nounce that  he  had  yielded   his  opinion 
to   that   of  the  Cabinet.     The    duke,  on 
Peel's     suggestion,    replied     that    "  Mr. 
Peel  will  proceed  with  the   bills  to-mor- 
row in   the   full  confidence  and  with  the 
full    understanding   that   your    Majesty's 
servants  have  your  sanction  and  support, 
and    that   your  Majesty  will  go    through 
with    us."     The    king's    distress    seems 
from  all  his  letters  to  have  been  genuine  ; 
and    the    compassion    which    the    duke 
sometimes   expressed    was    undoubtedly 
sincere,    though    it    never    affected    his 
practical  decision.     The  Duke    of   Cum- 
berland, who  more  than  once  afterwards 
induced  the  king  to  waver,  on  March  20th 
told  the  chancellor,  "  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington is  a  bold  man,  but  I  do   not  think 
he  vvill  dare  to  turn  out  Wetherell."    Two 
days  afterwards  the  duke  wrote  to  Weth- 
erell to  inform  him  that  the  king  had  no 
further  occasion  for   his  services  as  at- 
torney-general. 

In  the  interval  the  duke  had  fought  his 
celebrated  duel  with  Lord  Winchelsea  ; 
which  as  he  declared  was  as  much  a  part 
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of  the  Catholic  question  as  anything  else    another  letter  to   Sir  W.  Knighton,   writ- 


which  he  had  done.  When  Lord  Win- 
chelsea's  rude  and  foolish  letter  was  pub- 
lished, the  duke,  as  he  said,  instantly  per- 
ceived the  advantage  which  it  gave  him  ; 
and,  though  he  afforded  the  offender 
every  fair  opportunity  of  apologizing,  he 
was  not  sorry  that  the  affair  proceeded 
to  extremities.  "  I  was  living  here,"  he 
wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  "in 
an  atmosphere  of  calumny.  .  .  .  The 
project  (the  duel)  produced  the  effect 
which  I  looked  for  and  intended  that  it 
should  produce.  The  atmosphere  of  cal- 
umny in  which  I  had  been  for  some  time 
living  cleared  away."  There  was  never- 
theless much  force  in  the  friendly  remon- 
strance which  was  addressed  to  him,  with 
the  commencement,  "  Ill-advised  man," 
by  Jeremy  Bentham  :  "  Think  of  the  con- 
fusion into  which  the  whole  fabric  of 
government  would  have  been  thrown  if 
you  had  been  killed,  or  had  the  trial  of 
you  for  the  murder  of  another  man  been 
substituted  in  the  House  of  Lords  for 
the  passing  of  the  Emancipation  Bill." 

Like  all  weak  men  who  are  forced  to 
defer  to  superior  judgment  and  vigour, 
the  king  resented  the  necessity  of  sub- 
mission. After  the  prorogation  of  Par- 
liament the  duke  addressed  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Knighton  a  strong  remonstrance 
against  the  king's  conduct.  The  letter, 
which  was  probably  intended  for  the  pe- 
rusal of  the  king  himself,  was  certainly 
not  deficient  in  plainness  of  language. 
The  immediate  occasion  was  a  proposal 


ten  a  few  days  afterwards,  the  duke  said 
"  I  hear  that  his   Majesty  related  to  the 
company  at  dinner  at  the  lodge  on    Mon- 
day last  his  version   of  what  had   passed 
between  him  and    his  ministers  and    the 
privy  council.     This  relation  is  circulat- 
ed with  comments  in  London.     However, 
I  don't  believe  that  it  does  the  ministers 
much  harm."     Although  the    duke    was 
vexed  and  harassed  by  the  king's   vacil- 
lation and  irritated  temper,  he  probably 
knew   that  his    ill-will    to    his    ministers 
would  only  vent  itself  in  petty  ebullitions 
of  displeasure.     Some    allowance    might 
be  made  for  a  sovereign  who   at  an   ad- 
vanced age,  and  with   broken  health,  had 
been  compelled    to  sacrifice  almost  the 
only  opinion   which  during   his  life   had 
resembled    a    conscientious    conviction. 
The  duke  himself  had   succeeded   both 
in   the  direct  and   the  collateral  objects 
which  he  had  proposed  to  himself  when 
he  undertook  the  settlement  of  the  Cath- 
olic    question.     The     Bill   was   carried ; 
the  Catholic  Association  was  dissolved  ; 
the  king  had,  much  against  his  will,  been 
induced    to  consent  ;  and  the   Rutlands, 
the  Beauforts,  and  the   Lowthers,  though 
they  had  declined  to  vote  at  the    duke's 
bidding  for  emancipation,  resumed   their 
political  allegiance  as  soon    as  the    ques- 
tion was  decided.     The  disruption  of  the 
Tory  party  which  was  afterwards  caused 
by  the  mutinous  folly  of  the  ultra-Protes- 
tants had  not  yet  become  probable  or  im- 
minent.    As    Mr.    Greville    said,    "  The 
duke  is  a  man  of   great  energy,  decision 
and  authority,  and  his  character  has  been 
formed  by  the  events  of   his  life,  and  by 
the  extraordinary    circumstances    which 
have    raised    him  to    a    situation    higher 
than  any  subject  has  attained  in  modern 
times.  .  .  .  He  treats  with  the  king  as  an 
equal,  and  the  king  stands  entirely  in  awe 
of  him.  .  .  .  Whatever  he  may    be,  he  is 
at  this  moment  one  of   the  most  powerful 
ministers  this    country    has    ever    seen. 
The  greatest  ministers  have    been  com- 
j  pelled  to  bow  to  the  king,  or  the  aristoc- 
ways  myself)  or  a  supporter  of  the  gov- 1  racy,  or  the  Commons,  but  he  commands 
ernment  goes    to  the  neighbourhood  of   them  all.     M.  told  me   that   he  had   not 


of  the   king,  in  which  the  duke  refused 
to   concur,  that   a  baronetcy   should  be 
conferred   on    Mr.    Nash   the    architect. 
"I    am    not  considering  the   king's   mo- 
tives, or   even    his    pleasure.     I  discuss 
the    prudence    of    his    Majesty   carrying 
this  measure  into  execution  at  the  pres- 
ent  moment.     Before    the    king  can  lay 
aside    considerations    of     prudence,    he  j 
must  give  all  the  strength  to  his  govern- 1 
ment  which  it  is  possible  for  him  to  give  j 
it.     Look  at  his  society  at  this  moment  i 
at  the  lodjre  !     If  a  minister  (except  al 


Windsor,  he  dares  not  go  to  the  lodge. 
or  approach  the  king's  person.  But  few 
dare  even  to  go  to  the  council.  They 
are  sure  to  be  ill-received,  and  to  see 
their  opponents  honoured  with  the  great- 
est favour  and  attention.  What  must 
the  world  think  of  this  ?  The  truth  ; 
viz.,  that  his  Majesty  wishes  to  get  rid  of 
us  all.  It  would  be  by  far  the  most  dig- 
nified proceeding  to  do  so  at  once."  In 
UVING  AGE.  VOL.   XI.  534 


{  seen  the  king,  but  that  he  heard  he  was 
as  sulky  as  a  bear,  and  that  he  was  sure 
he  would  be  very  glad  if  anything  hap- 
pened to  defeat  the  measure,  though  he 
is  too  much  afraid  of  the  duke  to  do  any- 
thing himself  tending  to  thwart  it."  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  explained  to  Mr. 
Greville  the  method  by  which  he  man- 
aged the  king  in  conversation.  "  I  make 
it  a    rule    never    to   interrupt    him,  and 
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when  in  this  way  (by  turning  the  conver- 
sation) he  tries  to  get  rid  of  a  subject  in 
the  way  of  business  that  he  does  not  like, 
Ilet  him  talk  himself  out,  and  then 
quietly  put  before  him  the  matter  in 
question  so  that  he  cannot  escape  from 
it." 

As  might  have  been  expected  from  his 
habits  and  instincts,  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington was  practically  his  own  foreign 
minister.  His  letters  to  Lord  Aberdeen, 
who  succeeded  Lord  Dudley  as  foreign 
secretar}'',  though  perfectly  courteous,  al- 
most always  assume  the  tone  of  instruc- 
tions or  commands.  The  transactions 
which  occupied  his  attention  have  now 
lost  all  their  importance.  Although  the 
duke  had  disapproved  of  the  treaty  con- 
cluded with  Russia  and  France  in  the  af- 
fairs of  Greece,  he  was  vigilant  in  en- 
forcing its  provisions.  He  protested 
against  the  blockade  of  the  Dardanelles 
by  the  Russian  admiral,  who,  according 
to  the  treaty,  ought  to  have  received  his 
instructions  from  the  ambassadors  of 
the  three  powers  ;  and  he  unwillingly  ac- 
quiesced in  the  despatch  of  a  French  ex- 
pedition to  the  Morea  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Maison.  Although  he 
foretold  the  heavy  losses  and  the  partial 
failure  of  the  Russian  army  in  its  march 
on  Constantinople,  he  wished  that  the 
^Russians  should  attain  as  soon  as  possi- 
•h\e  a  success  which  he  deemed  ultimate- 
ly inevitable.  The  Portuguese  question 
was  complicated  and  obscure.  Don 
Pedro,  who  had  already  assumed  the 
title  of  Emperor  of  Brazil,  abdicated,  on 
the  death  of  his  father,  the  crown  of  Por- 
tugal in  favour  of  his  daughter,  the 
'Princess  Maria,  who  was  then  a  child. 
The  emperor's  brother,  Don  Miguel,  was 
appointed  regent  of  Portugal  on  behalf 
of  his  niece,  with  an  agreement  that  he 
should  marry  her  at  a  future  time  on  her 
arrival  in  Portugal.  Don  Miguel  imme- 
diately began  to  intrigue  against  the 
queen  and  the  constitution.  He  suc- 
ceeded for  a  time  in  establishing  himself 
as  absolute  king.  Don  Pedro  proposed 
to  retract  his  abdication  ;  but  the  Eng- 
lish government  continued  to  recognize 
the  young  queen.  The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton was  resolved  that  the  emperor  should 
not,  on  pretence  of  representing  his 
daughter,  annex  any  of  the  maritime  pos- 
sessions of  Portugal  to  Brazil ;  and  he 
was  greatly  annoyed  at  the  assemblage 
at  Plymouth  of  some  thousands  of  Por- 
tuguese refugees,  who  evidently  meditat- 
ed a  counter-revolution.  The  Marquis 
of    Palmella,  wJao  was  the  head  of  the 


queen's  party,  demanded  permission  to 
despatch  the  exiles  to  Terceira,  which 
was,  as  he  asserted,  in  possession  of  the 
queen.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  refused 
his  assent  to  a  measure  which  he  re- 
garded as  a  breach  of  neutrality  ;  and  an 
expedition  to  the  island  was  intercepted 
by  an  English  man-of-war.  The  contro- 
versy which  ensued  has  become  obso- 
lete and  it  is  not  worth  reviving.  In 
the  affairs  of  Portugal,  and  still  more  in 
dealing  with  the  question  of  Greek  inde- 
pendence, the  defects  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  intellect  or  knowledge  were 
not  less  conspicuous  than  the  skill  and 
vigour  with  which  he  pursued  definite 
ends.  There  was  no  sound  reason  for 
restricting  the  Greek  territory  within  the 
narrowest  limits  ;  and  it  would  have  been 
desirable  to  establish  a  State  of  respecta- 
ble strength  which  would  necessarily 
have  been  dependent  on  the  protection 
of  Russia.  If  it  had  been  compatible 
with  the  duke's  character  to  sympathize 
with  popular  or  national  aspirations,  he 
would  have  been  a  greater  statesman. 
His  courage,  his  honesty  of  purpose,  his 
practical  sagacity  when  the  policy  to  be 
promoted  was  at  the  same  time  definite 
and  just,  could  not  be  exceeded.  The 
published  portion  of  his  despatches 
closes  with  the  attainment  of  his  greatest 
domestic  triumph  on  the  eve  of  a  period 
of  political  agitation  which  was  repug- 
nant to  his  tastes  and  to  his  judgment. 
After  a  vain  struggle  against  Parliament- 
ary reform,  he  was  content  to  be  the 
most  powerful  coadjutor  of  Peel  in  the 
gradual  reconstruction  of  the  conserva- 
tive party.  He  survived  by  three  years 
his  most  trusted  political  associate,  whom 
he  described  in  a  speech  in  the  House 
of  Lords  as  the  man  who,  of  all  whom  he 
had  ever  known,  was  most  rigorous  in 
his  adherence  to  truth.  The  eulogy  was 
not  less  characteristic  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  than  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  com- 
press within  a  few  pages  a  succinct  nar- 
rative of  the  curious  and  important 
transactions  on  which  this  extraordinary 
correspondence  throws  a  broad  and  pene- 
trating light.  But  it  is  impossible  with- 
out a  minute  study  of  the  personal  details 
which  are  here  recorded  and  preserved, 
and  a  close  examination  of  the  vigorous 
and  truth-telling  style  in  which  they  are 
expressed,  to  form  an  idea  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  contribution  to  modern  his- 
tory. It  is  thus,  by  the  publication  of  the 
most  eminent  counsellors  of  the  crown 
and  the  ablest  servants  of  the  State,  that 
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the  annals  of  the  nineteenth  century  are 
working  their  way  into  the  light  of  day  ; 
and  we  venture  to  affirm  that  there  are 
no  volumes  in  the  language  of  deeper  and 
more  abiding  interest  to  those  who  would 
penetrate  the  springs  of  character  and 
the  sources  of  events.  The  present 
Duke  of  Wellington,  to  whom  this  publi- 
cation is  entirely  due,  and  who  has  super- 
intended it  himself,  deserves  the  great- 
est credit  for  the  frankness  and  courage 
with  which  he  has  given  to  the  world  the 
communications  of  his  illustrious  father 
with  the  sovereign,  and  with  his  own  col- 
leagues and  contemporaries  ;  and  what- 
ever may  be  the  sentence  which  the  im- 
partial justice  of  history  may  pass  upon 
them,  the  clear  good  sense,  the  manli- 
ness, and  the  patriotism  of  the  duke 
raise  him  above  the  mists  which  some- 
times encompassed  his  path,  and  vindi- 
cate his  claim  to  true  greatness.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether,  in  the  present  gen- 
eration, there  is  a  man,  living  amongst 
ourselves  in  any  profession  or  rank  of 
life,  to  whom  the  epithet  great  can  fitly 
be  applied.  The  more  necessary  it  is  to 
study  the  "large  utterance  "  and  the  ac- 
tions of  those  who  have  been  entitled  to 
bear  it. 


From  Good  Words. 
FATED  TO  BE   FREE. 

BY  JEAN   INGELOW. 

CHAPTER    XVII. 
AN   EASY   DISMISSAL. 

"  Admired  Miranda ! 
Indeed  the  top  of  admiration  !  worth 
What's  dearest  to  the  world." 

The  Tein^est. 

"  Well,  father,  it's  too  true  !  " 

"  You  don't  say  so  ?  " 

"Yes;  he  died.  Dr.  Mainby's  house- 
keeper says,  at  five  o'clock  this  morning. 
The  doctor  was  there  all  night,  and  he's 
now  come  home,  and  gone  to  bed." 

"  One  of  the  most  unfortunate  occur- 
rences I  ever  heard  of.  Well,  that  that  is, 
is  —  and  can't  be  helped.  I'd  have  given 
something  (over  and  above  the  ten-and- 
sixpence)  to  have  had  it  otherwise  ;  but 
I  'spose.  Jemmy,  I  'spose  we  understand 
the  claims  of  decency  and  humanity."  It 
was  the  editor  of  the  True  Blue  who  said 
this. 

"  I  'spose  we  do,"  answered  the  son 
sturdily,  though  sulkily;  "but  that's  the 


very  best  skit  that  Blank  Blank  ever  did 
for  us." 

"Blank  Blank"  was  the  signature  un- 
der which  various  satirical  verses  ap- 
peared in  the  Ti'ue  Blue. 

"  Paid  for,  too  —  ten-and-six.  Well, 
here  goes,  Jemmy."  He  took  a  paper 
from  his  desk,  read  it  over  with  a  half- 
smile.  "  One  or  two  of  the  jokes  in  it 
will  keep,"  he  observed  ;  then,  when  his 
son  nodded  assent,  he  folded  it  up  and 
threw  it  in  the  fire.  This  was  a  righteous 
action.  He  never  got  any  thanks  for  do- 
ing it  ;  also  a  certain  severity  that  he  was 
inclined  to  feel  against  the  deceased  for 
dying  just  then,  he  quickly  turned  (from 
a  sense  of  justice)  towards  the  living  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  and  from  them  to  their 
party,  the  "  pinks  "  in  general.  Then  he 
began  to  moralize.  "Captain  Walker  — 
and  so  he's  dead  —  died  at  five  o'clock 
this  morning.  It's  very  sudden.  Why, 
Mrs.  Walker  was  driving  him  through 
the  town  three  days  ago." 

"Yes,"  answered  the  son  ;  "but  when 
a  man  has  heart-complaint,  you  never 
know  where  you  are  with  him." 

A  good  many  people  in  Wigfield  and 
round  it  discussed  that  death  during  the 
day  ;  but  few,  on  the  whole,  in  a  kindlier 
spirit  than  had  been  displayed  by  the 
editor  of  the  opposition  paper.  Mrs. 
A'Court,  wife  of  the  vicar,  and  mother 
of  Dick  A'Court,  remarked  that  she  was 
the  last  person  to  say  anything  unkind, 
but  she  did  value  consistency. 

"  Everybody  knows  that  my  Dick  is  a 
High  Churchman  ;  they  sent  for  him  to 
administer  the  holy  communion,  and  he 
found  old  Mr.  Mortimer  there,  a  layman, 
who  is  almost,  I  consider,  a  Methodist, 
he's  so  Low  Church  ;  and  poor  Captain 
Walker  was  getting  him  to  pray  extem- 
pore by  his  bed.  Even  afterward  he 
wouldn't  let  him  out  of  his  sight.  And 
Dick  never  remonstrated.  Now,  that  is 
not  what  I  could  have  hoped  of  my  son  ; 
but  when  I  told  him  so,  he  was  very  much 
hurt,  said  the  old  man  was  a  saint,  and 
he  wouldn't  interfere.  '  Well,  my  dear,' 
I  said,  'you  must  do  as  you  please  ;  but 
remember  that  your  mother  values  con- 
sistency.' " 

When  Mrs.  Melcombe,  who,  with  her 
son  and  Laura,  was  still  at  Paris,  heard 
of  it,  she  also  made  a  characteristic  re- 
mark. "  Dear  me,  how  sad  !  "  she  ex- 
claimed ;  "  and  there  will  be  tiiat  pretty 
bride,  Mrs.  Brandon,  in  mourning  for 
months,  till  all  her  wedding-dresses,  in 
fact,  are  out  of  fashion." 

Mrs.  Melcombe  had  left  Melcombe  while 
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it  was  at  its  loveliest,  all  -the  hawthorns 
in  flower,  the  peonies  and  lilies  of  the 
valley.  She  chose  first  to  go  to  Paris, 
and  then  when  Peter  did  not  seem  to 
grow,  was  thin  and  pale,  she  decided  — 
since  he  never  seemed  so  well  as  when 
he  had  no  lessons  to  do  —  that  she  would 
let  him  accompany  them  on  their  tour. 

Melcombe  was  therefore  shut  up  again  ; 
and  the  pictures  of  Daniel  Mortimer  and 
the  young  lieutenant,  his  uncle,  remained 
all  the  summer  in  the  dark.  But  Wig- 
field  House  was  no  sooner  opened  after 
Captain  Walker's  funeral  than  back  came 
the  painters,  cleaners,  and  upholsterers, 
to  every  part  of  it;  and  the  whole  place, 
including  the  garden,  was  set  in  order  for 
the  bride. 

Emily  was  not  able  to  have  any  of  the 
rest  and  seclusion  she  so  much  needed  ; 
but  almost  immediately  took  her  one 
child  and  went  to  stay  with  her  late  hus- 
band's father  till  she  could  decide  where 
to  live. 

Love  that  has  been  received  affects  the 
heart  which  has  lost  it  quite  differently 
from  a  loss  where  the  love  has  been  be- 
stowed. The  remembrance  of  it  warms 
the  heart  towards  the  dear  lost  donor  ; 
but  if  the  recollection  of  life  spent  to- 
gether is  without  remorse,  if,  as  in  Emi- 
ly's case,  the  dead  man  has  been  wedded 
as  a  tribute  to  his  acknowledged  love,  and 
if  he  has  not  only  been  allowed  to  bestow 
his  love  in  peace  without  seeing  any  fault 
or  failing  that  could  give  him  one  twinge 
of  jealousy  —  if  he  has  been  considered, 
and  liked  thoroughly,  and,  in  easy  affec- 
tionate companionship,  hi^  wife  has 
walked  beside  him,  delighting  him,  and 
pleased  to  do  so  —  then,  when  he  is  gone, 
comes,  as  the  troubled  heart  calms  itself 
after  the  alarms  of  death  and  parting, 
that  one,  only  kind  of  sorrow  which  can 
ever  be  called  with  truth  "  the  luxury  of 
grief." 

In  her  mourning  weeds,  when  she 
reached  Fred's  father's  house,  Emily 
loved  to  sit  with  her  boy  on  her  lap,  and 
indulge  in  passionate  tears,  thinking  over 
how  fond  poor  Fred  had  been,  and  how 
proud  of  her.  There  was  no  sting  in  her 
grief,  no  compunction,  for  she  knew  per- 
fectly well  how  happy  she  had  made 
him  ;  and  there  was  not  the  anguish  of 
personal  loss,  and  want,  and  bereave- 
ment. 

She  looked  pale  when  she  reached  Mr. 
Walker's  house,  but  not  worn.  She  liked 
to  tell  him  the  details  of  his  son's  short 
illness  ;  and  the  affectionate,  irascible 
old  man  not  only  liked  to  hear  them,  but 


derived  pleasure  from  seeing  this  fine 
young  woman,  this  interesting  widow, 
sitting  mourning  for  his  son.  So  he 
made  much  of  her,  and  pushed  her  sister. 
Louisa  at  once  into  the  background  for] 
her  sake. 

The  sisters  having  married  twin  broth- 
ers, Mr.  Walker's  elder  sons,  neither  had 
looked  on  himself  as  heir  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  other  ;  but  Emily's  pale  mor- 
sel of  a  child  was  at  once  made  more  im- 
portant than  his  father  had  ever  been. 
Lousia,  staying  also  with  her  husband  in 
the  house,  was  only  the  expectant  mother 
of  a  grandson  for  him  ;  and  the  rich  old 
man  now  began  almost  immediately  to 
talk  of  how  he  should  bring  up  Emily's 
boy,  and  what  he  should  do  for  him  — 
taking  for  granted,  from  the  first,  that 
his  favourite  daughter-in-law  was  to  live 
with  him  and  keep  his  house. 

Louisa  took  this  change  in  Mr.  Walker 
very  wisely  and  sweetly  —  did  not  even 
resent  it,  when,  in  the  presence  of  his 
living  son,  he  would  aggravate  himself 
into  lamentations  over  the  dead  one,  as 
if  in  him  he  had  lost  his  all. 

Sometimes  he  wondered  a  little  himself 
at  this  quiesence  —  at  the  slight  impres- 
sion he  seemed  to  make  on  his  son,  whom 
he  had  fully  intended  to  rouse  to  remon- 
strance about  it  —  at  the  tender  way  in 
which  the  young  wife  ministered  to  her 
sister,  and  at  the  great  change  for  the 
worse  that  he  soon  began  to  observe  in 
Emily's  appearance. 

Nobody  liked  to  tell  him  the  cause, 
and  he  would  not  see  it  ;  even  when  it 
became  an  acknowledged  fact,  which 
every  one  else  talked  of,  that  the  little 
one  was  ill,  he  resolutely  refused  to  see 
it ;  said  the  weather  was  against  a  child 
born  in  India  —  blamed  the  east  wind. 
Even  when  the  family  doctor  tried  to  let 
him  know  that  the  child  was  not  likely  to 
be  long  for  this  world,  he  was  angry,  with 
all  the  unreasonable  volubility  of  a  man 
who  thinks  others  are  deceiving  him, 
rather  than  grieved  for  the  peril  of  the 
little  life  and  the  anguish  of  the  mother's 
heart. 

Now  came  indeed  "  the  rest  of  it." 
What  a  rending  away  of  fieart  and  life  it 
seemed  to  let  go  the  object  of  this  ab- 
sorbing, satisfying  love  !  Now  she  was 
to  lose,  where  the  love  had  been  be- 
stowed ;  and  she  felt  as  if  death  itself 
was  in  the  bitter  cup. 

It  was  not  till  the  child  was  actually 
passing  away,  after  little  more  than  a 
fortnight's  illness,  that  his  grandfather 
could  be  brought  to  believe  in  his  dan- 
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ger.  He  had  been  heaping  promises  of 
what  he  would  do  for  him  or  the  mother, 
as  if  to  raise  her  courage.  With  kindly 
wrong-headed  obstinacy  he  had  collected 
and  detailed  to  her  accounts  of  how  ill 
other  children  had  been  and  had  recov- 
ered, had  been  getting  fresh  medical 
opinions,  and  proposing  to  try  new  rem- 
edies ;  but  no  sooner  was  all  over,  and 
the  afflicted  mother  was  led  from  her 
dead  child  by  his  son,  than  he  tormented 
himself  and  the  doctors  by  demanding 
why  he  had  been  kept  in  the  dark  so  long, 
why  he  had  not  been  allowed  to  try 
change  of  air,  why,  if  the  symptoms 
showed  mortal  disease  from  the  first,  he 
had  been  allowed  to  set  his  heart  on  the 
child  as  he  had  done.  No  one  now  had 
anything  to  say  to  Emily.  She  had  only 
been  a  widow  a  month,  and  the  first  loss 
had  had  no  bitterness  in  it,  though  she  had 
sorrowed  with  the  tender  affection  of  a 
loyal  heart.  The  death  of  her  child  was 
almost  the  loss  of  all. 

Valentine  in  the  mean  time  had  taken 
his  sister  Liz  to  a  little  quiet  place  ;  there, 
as  her  marriage  could  not  be  put  off,  and 
the  ship  was  decided  on  in  which  they 
were  to  sail  for  New  Zealand,  he  acted 
the  part  of  father,  and  gave  her  away  at 
the  quietest  wedding  possible,  seeing  her 
off  afterwards,  and  returning  to  take  up 
his  abode  in  his  uncle's  house,  about 
three  weeks  after  the  death  of  Emily's 
little  child.  Not  one  of  the  late  inhab- 
itants had  been  left  in  his  old  home  ex- 
cepting Mrs.  Henfrey,  who  remained  to 
receive  the  bride,  and  was  still  there, 
though  the  newly-married  pair  had  been 
home  a  week.  Valentine  had  found  am- 
ple time  to  consider  how  he  should  be- 
have to  Dorothea,  Mrs.  Brandon.  He 
had  also  become  accustomed  to  the 
thought  of  her  being  out  of  his  reach, 
and  the  little  excitement  of  wonder  as  to 
how  they  should  meet  was  not  altogether 
displeasing  to  him.  "Giles  will  be  in- 
clined, no  doubt,  to  be  rather  jealous  of 
me,"  was  his  thought  ;  "  I  shall  be  a  bad 
fellow  if  I  don't  take  care  to  show  him 
that  there  is  no  need  for  it.  D.  must  do 
the  same.  Of  course  she  will.  Sweet 
D. !     Well,  it  can't  be  helped  now." 

It  was  natural  enough  that  he  should 
cogitate  over  the  best  way  of  managing 
his  first  meeting  with  them  ;  but  he  had 
not  been  an  hour  in  his  uncle's  house 
before  he  found  that  Grand  was  shortly 
going  to  give  a  great  dinner-party  for  the 
bride  mainly  consisting  of  relatives  and 
very  old  friends.    This,  it  was  evident, 


would  be  the  most  natural  time  for  him 
to  present  himself. 

Valentine  loved  comfort  and  luxury, 
and  finding  himself  established  quite  as 
if  he  had  been  a  younger  son  in  the 
house  —  a  horse  kept  for  him  to  ride, 
and  a  small  sitting-room  set  aside  in 
j  which  he  could  see  his  friends  —  he  ex- 
I  perienced  a  glow  of  pleasure  at  first,  and 
i  he  soon  perceived  that  his  presence  was 
a  real  pleasure  to  his  old  uncle  ;  so,  set- 
tling himself  with  characteristic  ease  in 
his  place,  he  felt  hourly  more  and  more 
content  with  his  new  home. 

It  was  not  till  he  came  down  into  the 
drawing-room  before  dinner  on  the  day 
of  the  party  that  he  began  to  feel  excited 
and  agitated.  A  good  many  of  the  guests 
were  already  present,  he  went  up  to  one 
and  to  another,  and  then  advanced  to 
speak  to  Miss  Christie,  who  was  arrayed 
in  a  wonderful  green  gown,  bought  new 
for  the  occasion. 

"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brandon,"  sounded 
clearly  all  down  the  long  room,  and  he 
turned  slowly  and  saw  them.  For  one 
instant  they  appeared  to  be  standing 
quite  still,  and  so  he  often  saw  them  side 
by  side  in  his  thoughts  ever  after.  The 
bride  looked  serenely  sweet,  a  delicate 
blush  tinging  her  face,  which  was  almost 
of  infantine  fairness  and  innocence  ;  then 
old  Grand's  white  head  came  in  the  way 
as  he  advanced  to  meet  her  and  take  her 
hand,  bowing  low  with  old-fashioned 
formality  and  courtesy.  Several  other 
people  followed  and  claimed  her  acquaint- 
ance, so  that  they  were  closed  in  for  the 
moment.  Then  he  felt  that  now  was  the 
time  for  him  to  come  forward,  which  he 
did,  and  as  the  others  parted  again  to  let 
Grand  take  her  to  a  seat,  they  met  face  to 
face. 

"Ah,  Valentine,"  she  said,  so  quietly, 
with  such  an  unexcited  air ;  she  gave 
him  her  hand  for  a  moment,  and  it  was 
over.  Then  he  shook  hands  with  his 
brother,  their  eyes  met,  and  though  both 
tried  hard  to  be  grave,  neither  could  for- 
bear to  smile  furtively  ;  but  Giles  was 
much  the   more  embarrassed  of  the  two. 

During  dinner,  though  Valentine  talked 
and  laughed,  he  could  not  help  stealing  a 
minute  now  and  then  to  gaze  at  the  bride, 
till  John,  darting  a  sudden  look  at  him, 
brought  him  to  his  senses  ;  but  he  cogi- 
tated about  her,  though  he  did  not  repeat 
the  offence.  "  Is  it  lilac,  or  grey,  or  what, 
that  she  has  on  ?  That  pale  stuff  must 
be  satin,  for  it  shines.  Oh,  meant  for 
mourning    perhaps.      How    wonderfully 
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silent  Giles  is  !  How  quiet  they  both 
are  !  " 

This  observation  he  made  to  himself 
several  times  during  the  evening,  catch- 
ing the  words  of  one  and  the  other  what- 
ever part  of  the  room  he  was  in,  almost 
as  distinctly  as  they  did  themselves  ;  but 
he  only  looked  once  at  Dorothea,  when 
something  made  him  feel  or  think  that  she 
had  drawn  her  glove  off.  His  eyes  wan- 
dered then  to  her  hand.  Yes,  it  was  so  — 
there  was  the  wedding-ring. 

With  what  difficulty,  with  what  dis- 
grace he  had  contrived  to  escape  from 
marrying  this  young  woman  !  His  eyes 
wandered  round  the  room.  Just  so  she 
would  have  looked,  and  every  one  else 
would  have  looked,  if  this  wedding-dinner 
had  been  made  for  his  bride,  but  he 
would  not  have  been  sitting  up  in  the 
corner  with  three  girls  about  him,  laugh- 
ing and  making  laugh.  No,  and  he  would 
not  have  stood  rather  remote  from  her, 
as  Giles  did.  He  thought  he  would  have 
been  proudly  at  her  side.  Oh,  how 
could  he  have  been  such  a  fool  ?  how 
could  he  .''  how  could  he  ? 

"  She  would  have  loved  me  just  as 
well,  just  so  she  would  have  lifted  up  her 
face,  as  she  does  now,  and  turned 
towards  me."  —  No  !  The  bride  and  her 
husband  looked  at  one  another  for  an  in- 
stant, and  in  one  beat  of  the  heart  he 
knew  not  only  that  no  such  look  had  ever 
been  in  her  eyes  for  him,  but  he  felt  be- 
fore he  had  time  to  reason  his  conviction 
down,  that  in  all  likelihood  there  never 
would  have  been.  Then,  when  he  found 
that  Dorothea  seemed  scarcely  aware  of 
his  presence,  he  determined  to  return 
the  compliment,  got  excited,  and  was  the 
life  and  soul  of  the  younger  part  of  the 
company.  So  that  when  the  guests  dis- 
persed, many  were  the  remarks  they 
made  about  it. 

"Well,  young  Mortimer  need  not  have 
been  quite  so  determined  to  show  his 
brother  how  delighted  he  was  not  to  be 
standing  in  his  shoes."  "  Do  you  think 
Brandon  married  her  out  of  pity  ?  "  "  She 
is  a  sweet  young  creature.  I  never  saw 
newly-married  people  take  so  little  no- 
tice of  one  another.  It  must  have  been 
a  trial  to  her  to  meet  young  Mortimer 
again,  for  no  doubt  she  was  attached  to 
him." 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  bride 
had  taken  her  leave,  and  when  all  the 
other  guests  were  gone,  Valentine  went 
into  the  hall,  feeling  very  angry  with 
himself  for  having  forgotten  that,  as  he 
was  now  a  member  of  her  host's  family, 


he  might  with  propriety  have  seen  Doro- 
thea into  the  carriage.  "  This,"  he 
thought,  "  shall  not  occur  again." 

The  hall  doors  were  open,  servants 
stood  about  as  if  waiting  still.  He  saw  a 
man's  figure.  Some  one,  beyond  the 
stream  of  lamplight  which  came  from  the 
house,  stood  on  the  gravel,  where  through 
a  window  he  could  command  a  view  of 
the  staircase. 

It  was  little  past  eleven,  the  moon  was 
up,  and  as  the  longest  day  was  at  hand, 
twilight  was  hardly  over,  and  only  one 
star  here  and  there  hung  out  of  the 
heavens. 

"Why,  that  is  Giles,"  thought  Valen- 
tine. "Strange!  he  cannot  have  sent 
Dorothea  home  alone,  surely." 

Giles  approached  the  steps,  and  Valen- 
tine, following  the  direction  of  his  eyes, 
saw  a  slender  figure  descending  the 
stairs. 

Dorothea  !  She  was  divested  now  of 
the  shimmering  satin  and  all  her  bridal 
splendour.  How  sweet  and  girlish  she 
looked  in  this  more  simple  array  !  Evi- 
dently they  were  going  to  walk  home 
through  the  woods  and  lanes,  see  glow- 
worms and  smell  the  hedge-roses.  For 
an  instant  Valentine  was  on  the  point 
of  proposing  to  accompany  them  part  of 
the  way,  but  recollected  himself  just  in 
time  to  withdraw  into  the  shadow  made 
by  a  stand  of  greenhouse  plants,  and 
from  thence  see  Giles  come  up  the  steps, 
take  the  delicate  ungloved  hand  and  lay 
it  on  his  arm,  while  the  hall  doors  were 
closed  behind  them. 

Adam  and  Eve  were  returning  to  Para- 
dise on  foot.  The  world  was  quite  a  new 
world.  They  wanted  to  see  what  it  was 
like  by  moonlight,  now  they  were  mar- 
ried. 

Valentine  walked  disconsolately  up  the 
stairs,  and  there  at  the  head  of  them, 
through  a  wide-open  door,  he  saw  a  maid. 
The  pale  splendours  of  Dorothea's  gown 
were  lying  over  her  arm,  and  she  was 
putting  gold  and  pearls  into  a  case,  rie 
darted  past  as  quickly  as  he  could,  so 
glad  to  get  out  of  sight,  lest  she  should 
recognize  him,  for  he  shrewdly  suspected 
that  this  was  the  same  person  who  had 
been  sent  with  Dorothea  to  Wigfield, 
when  she  first  went  there — one  Mrs. 
Brand.  So,  in  fact,  it  was  ;  her  husband 
was  dead,  she  no  longer  sailed  in  old 
Captain  Rollin's  yacht,  and  Brandon  had 
invited  her  to  come  and  stay  in  the  house 
a  while,  and  see  her  young  lady  again. 

How  glad  he  was  to  get  away  and  shel- 
ter himself  in  his  own  room! — an  un- 
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comfortable  sensation  this  for  a  fine 
young  man.  "  What  should  I  have  done 
but  for  Grand  and  John  ? "  was  his 
thought.  Grand  and  John  were  very 
considerate  the  next  day.  In  the  first 
place,  Grand  scarcely  mentioned  the 
bride  during  breakfast ;  in  fact,  so  far  as 
appeared,  he  had  forgotten  the  party  al- 
together. John  was  also  considerate, 
gave  Valentine  plenty  to  do,  and  in  a 
way  that  made  him  feel  the  yoke,  took 
him  in  hand  and  saw  that  he  did  it. 

It  is  often  a  great  comfort  to  be  well- 
governed.  John  had  a  talent  for  govern- 
ment, and  under  his  dominion  Valentine 
had  the  pleasure  of  feeling,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  that  he  had  certain  things 
to  do  which  must  and  should  be  done, 
after  which  he  had  a  full  right  to  occupy 
himself  as  he  pleased. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

A  MORNING   CALL. 

"  Learn  now  for  all 
That  I,  which  know  my  heart,  do  here  pronounce 
By  the  very  truth  of  it,  I  care  not  for  you." 

Cymbeline. 

"John,"  said  Valentine,  ten  days  after 
this  dinner-party,  "you  have  not  called 
on  D.  yet,  nor  have  I." 

"No,"  John  answered,  observing  his 
wish,  "and  it  might  not  be  a  bad  plan  for 
us  to  go  together." 

"  Thank  you,  and  if  you  would  add  the 
twins  to  —  to  make  the  thing  easier  and 
less  formal." 

"Nonsense,"  said  John;  "but  yes, 
I'll  take  some  of  the  children,  for  of 
course  you  feel  awkward."  He  did  not 
add,  "  You  should  not  have  made  such  a 
fool  of  yourself,"  lest  Valentine  should 
answer,  "  I  devoutly  wish  I  had  not  ;  "  but 
he  went  on,  "And  why  don't  you  say 
Dorothea,  instead  of  using  a  nickname  ?  " 

"  I  always  used  to  call  her  D.,"  said 
Valentine. 

"All  the  more  reason  why  you  should 
not  now,"  answered  John. 

And  Valentine  murmured  to  himself  — 

" '  These  strong  Egyptian  fetters  I 
must  break,  or  lose  myself  in  dotage' 
('  Antony  and  Cleopatra  ')."  This  he  add- 
ed from  old  habit.  "  I'll  quote  everything 
I  can  think  of  to  D.,  just  to  make  her 
think  I  have  forgotten  her  wish  that  I 
should  leave  off  quoting;  and  if  that  is 
not  doing  my  duty  by  St.  George,  I 
should  like  to  know  what  is.  Only  that 
miglit  put  it  into  his  head  to  quote  too, 
and  perhaps  he  might  have  the  best  of  it. 
1    fancy  I   hear  him   saying,    'Art   thou 
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learned?'  I,  as  William,  answer,  'No, 
sir.'  '  Then  learn  this  of  me,'  he  makes 
reply,  'to  have  is  to  have  ;  for  all  your 
writers  do  consent  that  ipse  is  he.  Now 
you  are  not  ipse^  for  I  am  he.  He,  sir, 
that  hath  married  this  woman.  There- 
fore, you  clown,  abandon,  which  is  — ' 
etc.,  etc.     What  a  fool  I  am  !  " 

John,  adding  the  twins  and  little  Ber- 
tram to  the  party,  drove  over  on  a  Satur- 
day afternoon,  finding  no  one  at  home 
but  Mrs.  Henfrey. 

"  St.  George,"  she  said,  "  has  taken  to 
regular  work,  and  sits  at  his  desk  all  the 
morning,  and  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the 
afternoon,  excepting  on  Saturday,  when 
he  gives  himself  a  half-holiday,  as  if  he 
was  a  schoolboy." 

"  And  where  was  he  now  ?  "  John  asked. 

"  Somewhere  about  the  place  with 
Dorothea;  he  had  been  grubbing  up  the 
roots  of  the  trees  in  a  corner  of  the 
little  wood  at  all  leisure  times 
of  turning  it  into  a  vegetable-garden. 

"  Why,  we  always  had  more  vegetables 
than  we  could  use,"  exclaimed  Valentine, 
"and  we  were  three  times  as  large  a 
family." 

"  Very  true,  my  dear,  but  they  are  full 
of  schemes — going  to  grow  some  vege- 
tables, I  think,  and  flowers,  for  one  of 
the  county  hospitals.  It  would  not  be 
like  him,  you  know,  to  go  on  as  other 
people  do." 

"  No,"  Valentine  answered.  "And.  he 
always  loved  a  little  hard  work  out  of 
doors  ;  he  is  wise  to  take  it  now,  or  he 
would  soon  get  tired  of  stopping  peacea- 
bly at  home,  playing  Benedict  in  this  dull 
place." 

The  children  were  then  sent  out  to 
find  where  the  young  wife  was,  and  come 
and  report  to  their  father,  telling  her  that 
he  would  pay  his  call  out  of  doors. 

"And  so  you  are  still  here,  sister,"  ob- 
served Valentine,  willing  to  change  the 
subject,  for  he  had  been  rather  discon- 
certed by  a  quiet  smile  with  which  she 
had  heard  his  last  speech. 

"•Yes,  my  dear,  the  fact  is,  they  won't 
let  me  go." 

"Ah,  indeed?" 

"  Of  course  I  never  thought  they 
would  want  me.  And  the  morning  after 
they  came  home  I  mentioned  that  I  had 
been  looking  out  for  a  house  —  that 
small  house  that  I  consulted  John  about, 
and,  in  fact,  took." 

Mrs.  Henfrey  was  hardly  ever  known 
to  launch  into  narration.  She  almost  al- 
ways broke  up  her  remarks  by  appeals  to 
one   and   another  of   her   listeners,   and 
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she  now  did  not  go  on  till  John  had  made 
the  admission  that  she  had  consulted 
him.  She  then  proceeded  with  all  delib- 
eration — 

"  But  you  should  have  seen  how  vexed 
St.  George  looked.  He  had  no  Idea,  he 
said,  that  I  should  ever  think  of  leaving 
him  ;  and,  indeed,  I  may  mention  to  you 
in  confidence,  both  of  you,  that  he  al- 
ways drew  for  me  what  money  I  said  was 
wanted  for  the  bills,  and  he  no  more 
thought  of  looking  at  my  housekeeping- 
books  than  my  father  did." 

"Really,"  said  Valentine. 

He  was  quite  aware  of  this,  to  him,  in- 
significant fact,  but  to  have  said  more 
would  only  have  put  her  out,  and  he 
wanted  her  to  talk  just  then. 

"And  so,"  she  continued  slowly,  "I 
said  to  him,  I  said,  '  My  dear  Giles,  I 
have  had  a  pleasant  home  in  this  house, 
many,  many  years,  indeed,  ever  since  you 
were  a  child  ;  but  it  is  my  opinion  (and 
you  will  find  it  is  the  general  opinion) 
that  every  young  wife  should  have  her 
house  to  herself.'  I  did  not  doubt  at  all 
that  this  was  her  opinion  too,  only  I  con- 
sidered that  as  he  had  spoken  so  plainly, 
she  might  not  like  to  say  so." 

"No,  very  likely  not,"  said  John,  when 
she  stopped,  as  if  stranded,  till  somebody 
helped  her  on  with  a  remark. 

"You  are  quite  right,  John,  any  one 
might  have  thought  so  ;  but  in  a  minute 
or  two,  '  Well,'  said  St.  George,  '  this  is 
rather  a  blow  ; '  and  what  does  that  pretty 
creature  do  but  come  and  sit  by  me,  and 
begin  to  coax  me.  '  She  wanted  me  so 
much,  and  it  would  be  so  kind  if  I  would 
but  stop  and  do  as  I  always  had  done, 
and  she  would  be  so  careful  to  please  me, 
and  she  had  always  thought  the  house 
was  so  beautifully  managed,  and  every- 
thing in  such  order,  and  so  regular.'  " 

"  So  it  is,"  Valentine  put  in.  "  She  is 
quite  right  there." 

"  '  And  she  didn't  know  how  to  order  the 
dinner,'  she  said  ;  and  so  she  went  on, 
till  I  said,  'Well,  my  dears,  I  don't  wish 
that  there  should  be  any  mistake  about 
this  for  want  of  a  little  plain-speaking.'  " 

"  Well  ?  "  said  John,  when  she  came  to 
a  dead  stop. 

"  And  she  said,  '  You  love  St.  George, 
don't  you,  just  as  much  as  if  he  was  re- 
lated to  you  ? '  '  How  can  any  one  help 
loving  him  ?'  'And  I  know  if  you  leave 
us  he  won't  be  half  so  comfortable.  And 
nobody  should  ever  interfere  with  you.' 
So  I  said  I  would  keep  their  house  for 
them,  and  you  may  suppose  how  glad  I 
was  to  say  it,  for  I'm  like  a  cat,  exactly 


like  a  cat  —  I  don't  like  to  leave  a  place 
that  I  am  used  to,  and  it  would  have  been 
difficult  for  her  to  manage." 

"  Yes,  very." 

"  I  had  often  been  thinking,  when  I 
supposed  I  had  to  go,  that  she  would 
never  remember  to  see  that  the  table- 
linen  was  all  used  in  its  proper  turn,  and 
to  have  the  winter  curtains  changed  for 
white  ones  before  the  sun  fades  them." 

"You're  such  a  comfortable,  dear  thing 
to   live  with,"  observed   Valentine,    now 
the   narrative    was     over.      "Everybody 
I  likes  you,  you  know." 

Mrs.  Henfrey  smiled  complacently,  ac- 
cepting the  compliment.  She  was,  to  all 
strangers,  an  absolutely  uninteresting 
woman  ;  but  her  family  knew  her  merits, 
and  Giles  and  Valentine  were  both  par- 
ticularly alive  to  them. 

"And  so  here  I  am,"  continued  'sis- 
ter,' "but  it  is  a  pity  for  poor  Emily,  for 
she  wanted  me  to  live  in  that  house,  you 
know,  John,  with  her." 

"  But  I  thought  old  Walker  was  de- 
voted to  her,"  said  John. 

"  So  he  was,  my  dear,  so  long  as  her 
boy  was  with  her  ;  but  now  she  is  no- 
body, and  I  am  told  he  shows  a  willing- 
ness to  let  her  go,  which  is  almost  like 
dismissing  her." 

"  I  hope  she  will  not  get  my  old  woman 
away  to  live  with  her,"  thought  John, 
with  a  sudden  start.  "  I  don't  know  what 
I  may  be  driven  to,  if  she  does.  I  shall 
have  to  turn  out  of  my  own  house,  or 
take  the  Golden  Head  into  it  by  way  of 
protection.  No,  not  that  !  I'll  play  the 
man.  But,"  he  thought,  continuing  his 
cogitations,  "  Emily  is  too  young  and  at- 
tractive to  live  alone,  and  what  so  natural 
as  that  she  should  ask  her  old  aunt  to 
come  to  her  ?  " 

John  was  still  deeply  cogitating  on  this 
knotty  point  when  the  children  came 
back,  and  conducted  him  and  Valentine 
to  the  place  where  Brandon  was  at  work, 
and  Dorothea  sitting  near  him  on  a  tree- 
stump  knitting. 

None  of  the  party  ever  forgot  that 
afternoon,  but  each  remembered  it  as  an 
appeal  to  his  own  particular  circum- 
stances. Brandon  was  deep  in  the  con- 
tentment of  a  great  wish  fulfilled.  The 
newly-perfected  life  was  fresh  and  sweet, 
and  something  of  reserve  in  the  character 
and  manners  of  his  wife  seemed  to  re- 
strain him  from  using  up  the  charm  of  it 
too  fast.  His  restless  and  passionate  na- 
ture was  at  once  satisfied  and  kept  in 
check  by  the  freshness  and  moderation  of 
hers.     She   received  his  devotion  very 
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quietly,  made  no  demonstrations,  but 
grew  to  him,  laid  up  his  confidences  in 
her  heart,  and  let  him  discover  —  though 
she  never  said  it  —  that  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  was  becoming  as  nothing  for 
his  sake.  Accordingly  it  did  not  occur 
to  him,  excepting  on  Valentine's  own  ac- 
count, to  consider  how  he  might  feel  dur- 
ing this  interview.  He  noticed  that  he 
was  a  little  sulky  and  perhaps  rather  out 
of  countenance  ;  he  did  not  wonder  at 
these  things  ;  but  being  absolutely  se- 
cure of  his  wife's  love,  he  never  even 
said  to  himself  how  impossible  it  was 
that  her  affection  should  revert  to  Val- 
entine ;  but  this  was  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  he  had  never  thought  about  that 
matter  at  all.  He  talked  to  Valentine  on 
indifferent  subjects,  and  felt  that  he 
should  be  glad  when  he  had  got  over  the 
awkwardness  he  was  then  evidently  en- 
during, for  they  had  been  accustomed  far 
more  than  most  brothers,  to  live  together 
on  terms  of  familiar  intimacy,  and  only 
one  of  them  at  present  was  aware  that 
this  could  never  be  again. 

Valentine  also  never  forgot,  but  often 
saw  that  picture  again  with  the  fresh  ful- 
ness of  the  leaves  for  a  background  to 
the  girlish  figure  ;  and  the  fair  face  so 
innocent  and  candid,  and  so  obviously 
content.  She  was  seated  opposite  to 
him,  with  Brandon  on  the  grass  close  to 
her.  In  general  they  addressed  each 
other  merely  by  the  Christian  name,  but 
just  before  John  rose  to  take  leave,  Doro- 
thea dropped  her  ball.  It  rolled  a  little 
way,  and  pointing  it  out  to  Brandon  with 
her  long  wooden  knitting-pin,  she  said  in 
a  soft,  quiet  tone,  "  Love,  will  you  pick  it 
up.?"  and  Valentine,  who  had  overheard 
the  little  speech,  was  inexpressibly  hurt, 
almost  indignant.  He  could  not  possibly 
have  told  why,  but  he  hoped  she  did  not 
say  that  often,  and  when  Brandon  gave 
it  into  her  hand  again,  and  said  some- 
thing to  her  that  Valentine  could  not 
hear,  he  felt  almost  as  if  he  had  been  un- 
kindly used,  as  if  his  feelings  had  been 
insulted,  and  he  vowed  that  it  should  be 
a  long  lime  before  he  came  to  see  them 
again. 

"  It  won't  do,"  he  thought  to  himself. 
"  I  see  this  means  a  great  deal  more  than 
I  ever  thought  it  did.  I  thought  Giles 
would  be  jealous,  and  I  should  have  to 
set  things  in  a  light  that  would  satisfy 
him  ;  but  it  is  I  who  am  jealous,  and  he 
does  not  care  what  I  feel  at  all.  Siie  is 
all  I  could  wish  ;  but  I  don't  know 
whether  looking  at  her  is  most  bitter  or 
most  sweet." 


As  for  John,  he  had  walked  down  to 
the  wood  as  usual,  in  full  possession  of 
his  present  self,  and  as  he  supposed,  of 
his  future  intentions,  and  yet,  sitting  op- 
posite to  these  married  lovers  for  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  wrought  a  certain  change 
in  him  that  nothing  ever  effaced.  It  was 
an  alien  feeling  to  him  to  be  overcome 
by  a  yearning  discontent.  Something 
never  yet  fed  and  satisfied  made  its 
presence  known  to  him.  It  was  not  that 
sense  which  comes  to  all,  sooner  or  later, 
that  human  life  cannot  give  us  what  we 
expected  of  it,  but  rather  a  passionate 
waking  to  the  certainty  that  he  never 
even  for  one  day  had  possessed  what 
it  might  have  given.  He  had  never  been 
endowed  for  one  day  with  any  deep  love, 
with  its  keen  perceptions  and  high  com- 
panionship. 

"Well,  I  suppose  I  didn't  deserve  it," 
he  thought,  half  angrily,  while  he  tried  to 
trample  the  feeling  down  and  stifle  it. 
But  his  keener  instincts  soon  rose  up  in 
him  and  let  him  know  that  he  did  deserve 
it.  It  was  very  extraordinary  that  he  had 
not  won  it  —  there  were  fevv  men,  indeed, 
who  deserved  it  half  so  well. 

"But  it's  too  late  now,"  he  chose  to 
say  to  himself,  as  he  drove  home.  "  It's 
not  in  my  line  either  to  go  philandering 
after  any  woman.  Besides,  I  hate  red 
hair.  The  next  dissolution  I'll  stand  for 
the  borough  of  Wigfield.  Seven  chil- 
dren to  bring  up,  and  one  of  them  almost 
as  big  as  myself  —  what  a  fool  I  am! 
what  can  I  have  been  thinking  of  ?  '' 

"What  are  you  laughing  at,  papa?" 
said  Barbara,  who  was  sitting  beside 
him. 

"  Not  at  you,  my  darling,"  he  replied  ; 
"for  you  are  something  real." 

For  the  next  fevv  weeks  neither  he  nor 
Valentine  saw  much  of  Dorothea:  ex- 
cepting at  three  or  four  dinners,  they 
scarcely  met  at  all.  After  this  came  the 
Harrow  holidays.  Johnny  came  home, 
and  with  him  the  inevitable  Crayshaw. 
The  latter  was  only  to  stay  a  week,  and 
that  week  should  have  been  spent  with 
Brandon,  but  the  boys  had  begged  hard 
to  be  together,  having  developed  a  pecul- 
iar friendship  for  one  another  which 
seemed  to  have  been  founded  on  many 
fights,  in  consequence  of  which  they  had 
been  strictly  forbidden  to  meet. 

This  had  taken  place  more  than  a  year 
before,  when  Crayshaw,  having  been  in- 
vited by  John  to  spend  the  holidays  with 
his  boy,  the  two  had  quarrelled,  and  even 
fought,  to  such  a  degree  that  John  at  last 
in  despair  had  taken  Johnny  over  to  his 
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grandfather's  house,  with  the  declaration 
that  if  he  so  much  as  spoke  to  Crayshaw 
again,  or  crossed  the  wide  brook  that  ran 
between  the  two  houses,  he  would  fine 
him  half-a-crown  every  time  he  did  it. 

"  Ith  all  tiiat  hateful  map,"  said  young 
hopeful  sulkily,  when  he  was  borne  off  to 
his  banishment. 

"  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself," 
quoth  his  father.  "  I  don't  care  what  it's 
about.  You  have  no  notion  of  hospitality. 
I  won't  have  you  fight  with  your  guest." 

Crayshaw  was  in  very  weak  health,  but 
full  of  mischief  and  fun.  For  a  few  days 
he  seemed  happy  enough,  then  he  flagged, 
and  on  the  fifth  morning  he  laid  half-a- 
crown  beside  John's  plate  at  breakfast. 

"What's  this  for  .?"  asked  John. 

"Because  it  is  not  fair  that  he  should 
be  fined,  and  not  I."  - 

"  Put  it  in  the  missionary  box,"  said 
John,  who  knew  very  well  that  the  boys 
had  been  constructing  a  dam  together  all 
the  previous  day. 

"It  was  about  their  possessions  that 
they  quarrelled,"  said  Gladys  in  giving 
an  account  of  the  matter  afterwards. 
"  They  made  a  plan  that  they  would  go 
into  partnership,  and  conquer  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  ;  but  when  they  looked  at 
the  great  map  up  in  Parliament,  and 
Johnny  found  how  much  the  most  he  had 
got,  he  said  Cray  must  annex  Japan,  or 
he  would  not  join.  Cray  said  it  was 
against  his  principles.  So  they  quar- 
relled, and  fought  once  or  twice  ;  but  per- 
haps it  was  just  as  well,  for  you  know  the 
rest  of  the  world  would  rather  not  be 
conquered.  Then,  when  they  were  fined 
for  playing  together,  they  did  every  day. 
They  made  a  splendid  dam  over  the 
brook,  which  was'  very  low  ;  but  one 
night  came  a  storm,  father's  meadows 
were  flooded,  they  could  not  get  the  dam 
undone,  and  some  sheep  were  drowned. 
So  they  went  to  Grand,  and  begged  him 
to  tell  father,  and  get  them  off.  They 
said  it  was  a  strange  thing  they  were 
never  to  be  together,  and  neither  of  them 
had  got  a  penny  left.  So  Grand  got  them 
forgiven,  and  we  went  all  over  the  mead- 
ows for  two  or  three  days  in  canoes  and 
punts," 

And  now  these  two  desirable  inmates 
were  to  be  together  for  a  week.  A  great 
deal  can  be  done  in  a  week,  particularly 
by  those  who  give  their  minds  to  it  be- 
cause they  know  their  time  is  short.  That 
process  called  turning  the  house  out  of 
windows  took  place  when  John  was  away. 
Aunt  Christie,  who  did  not  like  boys, 
kept   her  distance,  but   Miss  Crampton 


being  very  much  scandalized  by  the  un- 
usual noise,  declared,  on  the  second 
morning  of  these  holidays,  that  she 
should  go  up  into  Parliament,  and  see 
what  they  were  all  about.  Miss  Cramp- 
ton  was  not  supposed  ever  to  go  up  into 
Parliament ;  it  was  a  privileged  place. 

"  Will  the  old  girl  really  come,  do  you 
think  ?  "  exclaimed  Crayshaw. 

"  She  says  she  shall,  as  soon  as  she  has 
done  giving  Janie  her  music  lesson,"  re- 
plied Barbara,  who  had  rushed  up  the 
steep  stairs  to  give  this  message. 

'■'' Mon  peruke f''  exclaimed  Johnny, 
looking  round,  "you'd  better  look  out, 
then,  or  vous  VaitrapperaisP 

The  walls  were  hung  with  pictures, 
maps,  and  caricatures  ;  these  last  were 
what  had  attracted  Johnny's  eyes,  and 
the  girls  began  hastily  to  cover  them. 

"It's  very  unkind  of  her,"  exclaimed 
Barbara.  "  Father  never  exactly  said 
that  we  were  to  have  our  own  playroom 
to  ourselves,  but  we  know,  and  she  knows, 
that  he  meant  it." 

Then,  after  a  good  deal  of  whispering, 
giggling,  and  consulting  among  the  elder 
ones,  the  little  boys  were  dismissed  ;  and 
in  the  mean  time  Mr,  Nicholas  Swan,  who, 
standing  on  a  ladder  outside,  was  nailing 
the  vines  (quite  aware  that  the  governess 
was  going  to  have  a  reception  which 
might  be  called  a  warning  never  to  come 
there  any  more),  may  or  may  not  have  in- 
tended to  make  his  work  last  as  long  as 
possible.  At  any  rate,  he  could  with 
difficulty  forbear  from  an  occasional  grin, 
while,  with  his  nails  neatly  arranged  be- 
tween his  lips,  he  leisurely  trained  and 
pruned  ;  and  when  he  was  asked  by  the 
young  people  to  bring  them  up  some 
shavings  and  a  piece  of  wood,  he  went 
down  to  help  in  the  mischief,  whatever  it 
might  be,  with  an  alacrity  ill-suited  to 
his  years  and  gravity. 

"  Now,  I'll  tell  you  what,  young  gentle- 
men," he  remarked,  when,  ascending,  he 
showed  his  honest"  face  again,  thrust  in  a 
log  of  wood,  and  exhibited  an  armful  of 
shavings,  "  I'm  agreeable  to  anything  but 
gunpowder,  or  that  there  spark  as  comes 
cantering  out  o'  your  engine  with  a  crack. 
No,  Miss  Gladys,  ex-cuse  me,  I  don't 
give  up  these  here  shavings  till  I  know 
it's  all  right." 

"  Well,  well,  it  ith  all  right,"  exclaimed 
Jonnny,  "we're  not  going  to  do  any 
harm  \  O  Cray,  he'th  brought  up  a  log 
ath  big  ath  a  fiddle.     Quelle  alouette  /  " 

"  How  lucky  it  is  that  she  has  never 
seen  Cray  !  "  exclaimed  Barbara.  "  John- 
ny, do  be  calm  ;  how  are  we  to  do  it,  if 
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you  laugh  so  ?     Now  then,  you  are  to  be 
attending  to   the    electrifying   machine." 

"  Swanny,"  asked  Crayshavv,  "  have  you 
got  a  pipe  in  your  pocket?  I  want  one 
to  lie  on  my  desk." 

"Well,  now,  to  think  o'  your  asking  me 
such  a  question,  just  as  if  I  was  ever 
known  to  take  so  much  as  a  whiff  in 
working-hours  —  no,  not  in  the  tool-house, 
nor  nowhere." 

"  But  just  feel.  Come,  you  might." 
'  "  Well,  now,  this  here  is  remarkable," 
exclaimed  Swan,  with  a  start  as  if  of  great 
surprise,  when,  after  feeling  in  several 
pockets,  a  pipe  appeared  from  the  last 
one. 

"  Don't  knock  the  ashes  out." 

"  She's  coming,"  said  Swan,  furtively 
glancing  down,  and  then  pretending  to 
nail  with  great  diligence.  "  And,  my 
word,  if  here  isn't  Miss  Christie  with 
her!" 

A  great  scuffle  now  ensued  to  get 
things  ready.  Barbara  darted  down- 
stairs, and  what  she  may  have  said  to 
Aunt  Christie  while  Swan  received  some 
final  instructions  above,  is  of  less  conse- 
quence than  what  Miss  Crampton  may 
have  felt  when  she  found  herself  at  the 
top  of  the  stairs  in  the  long  room,  with 
its  brown  high-pitched  roof  —  a  room  full 
of  the  strangest  furniture,  warm  with  the 
sun  of  August,  and  sweet  with  the  scent 
of  the  creepers. 

Gladys  and  Johnny  were  busy  at  the 
electrifying  machine,  and  with  a  rustling 
and  crackling  noise  the  "spunky  little 
flashes,"  as  Swan  called  them,  kept  leap- 
ing from  one  leaden  knob  to  another. 

Miss  Crampton  saw  a  youth  sitting  on 
a  low  chair,  with  his  legs  on  rather  a 
higher  one ;  the  floor  under  him  was 
strewed  with  shavings,  which  looked. 
Swan  thought,  "as  natural  as  life,"  mean- 
ing that  they  looked  just  as  if  he  had 
made  them  by  his  own  proper  whittling. 

The  youth  in  question  was  using  a 
large  pruning-knife  on  a  log  that  he  held 
rather  awkwardly  on  his  knee.  He  had  a 
soft  hat,  which  had  been  disposed  over 
one  eye.  Miss  Crampton  gave  the  sparks 
as  wide  a  berth  as  she  could,  and  as  she 
advanced,  "  Well,  sir,"  Swan  was  saying 
in  obedience  to  his  instructions,  "if 
you've  been  brought  up  a  republican,  I 
s'pose  you  can't  help  it.  But  whatever 
your  notions  may  be,  old  master  is 
staunch.  He's  all  for  Church  and  queen, 
and  he  hates  republican  institootions  like 
poison.  Which  is  likewise  my  own  feel- 
ing to  a  T." 


No  one  had  taken  any  notice  of  Miss 
Crampton,  and  she  stopped  amazed. 

"Wall,"  answered  the  youth,  diligently 
whittling,  "  I  think  small  potatoes  of  ye- 
our  lo-cation  myself  —  but  ye-our  mo- 
narchical government,  I  guess,  hez  not  yet 
corrupted  the  he-eart  of  the  Grand.  He 
handed  onto  me  and  onto  his  hair  a  tip 
which"  —  here  he  put  his  hand  in  his 
waistcoat  pocket,  and  fondly  regarded 
two  or  three  coins  ;  then  feigning  to  be- 
come aware  of  Miss  Crampton's  pres- 
ence, "  Augustus  John,  my  yound  friend," 
he  continued,  "  ef  yeow  feel  like  it,  I 
guess  yeou'd  better  set  a  chair  for  the 
school-marm — for  it  is  the  school-marm, 
I  calculate  ?" 

Here  Miss  Christie,  radiant  with  joy 
and  malice,  could  not  conceal  her  de- 
light, but  patted  him  on  the  shoulder, 
and  then  hastily  retreated  into  the  back- 
ground, lest  she  should  spoil  the  sport ; 
while  as  Johnny,  having  small  command 
of  countenance,  did  not  dare  to  turn  from 
the  window  out  of  which  he  was  pretend- 
ing to  look,  Crayshaw  rose  himself, 
shook  hands  with  Miss  Crampton,  and 
setting  a  chair  for  her,  began  to  whittle 
again. 

"  Wall,"  he  then  said,  "  and  heow  do 
yeou  git  along  with  ye-our  teaching, 
marm  ?  Squire  thinks  a  heap  of  ye-our 
teaching,  as  I  he-ear,  specially  ye-our 
teaching  of  the  eye-talian  tongue." 

"Did  I  understand  you  to  be  arguing 
with  the  gardener  when  I  came  in,  re- 
specting the  principles  and  opinions  of 
this  family?"  inquired  Miss  Crampton, 
who  had  now  somewhat  recovered  from 
her  surprise,  and  was  equal  to  the  resent- 
ing of  indignities. 

"  Wall,  mebby  I  was,  but  it's  a  matter 
of  science  that  we're  mainly  concerned 
with,  I  guess,  this  morning  —  science, 
electricity.  We're  gitting  on  first-rate  — 
those  rods  on  the  stairs " 

"Yes?"  exclaimed  Miss  Crampton. 

"We  air  of  a  scientific  turn,  we  air  — 
Augustus  John  and  I  —  fixing  wires  to 
every  one  of  them.  They  air  steep, 
those  steps,"  he  continued  pensively. 

Here  Miss  Crampton's  colour  increased 
visibly. 

"And  when  the  machine  is  chc-arged, 
we  shall  electrify  them.  So  that  when 
yeou  dew  but  touch  one  rod,  it'll  make 
yeou  jump  as  high  as  the  next  step,  with- 
out any  voluntary  effort.  Yeou'll  find 
that  an  improvement." 

Here  Swan  ducked  down,  and  laughed 
below  at  his  ease. 
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"  We  air  very  scientific  in  my  coun- 
try." 

"Indeed!" 

"  Ever  been  to  Amurica  ?  " 
"  Certainly  not,"  answered  Miss  Cramp- 
ton  with  vigour,  "nor  have  I  the  slightest 
intention  of  ever  doing  so.  Pray,  are 
you  allowed,  in  consideration  of  your  na- 
tionality, to  whittle  in  Harrow  School  ?  " 
•  This  was  said  by  way  of  a  reproof  for 
the  state  of  the  floor. 

"  Wall,"  began  Crayshaw,  to  cover  the 
almost  audible  titters  of  the  girls  ;  but, 
distracted  by  this  from  the  matt,er  in 
hand,  he  coughed,  went  on  whittling,  and 
held  his  peace. 

"  I  have  often  told  Johnny,"  said  Miss 
Crampton  with  great  dignity,  at  the 
same  time  darting  a  severe  glance  at 
Johnny's  back,  "  that  the  delight  he  takes 
in  talking  the  Devonshire  dialect  is  likely 
to  be  very  injurious  to  his  English,  and 
he  will  have  it  that  this  country  accent 
is  not  permanently  catching.  It  may  be 
hoped,"  she  continued,  looking  round, 
"that  other  accents  are  not  catching 
either." 

Crayshaw,  choosing  to  take  this  hint  as 
a  compliment,  smiled  sweetly,  "  I  guess 
I'm  speaking  better  than  usual,"  he  ob- 
served, "for  my  brother  and  his  folks  air 
newly  come  from  the  Ste-ates,  and  I've 
been  with  them.  But,"  he  continued,  a 
sudden  gleam  of  joy  lighting  up  his  eyes 
as  something  occurred  to  him  that  he 
thought  suitable  to  "top  up"  with,  "all 
the  Mortimers  talk  with  such  a  peowerful 
English  2iQ.-cent,  that  when  I  come  de-own 
to  this  /^-cation,  my  own  seems  to  melt 
off  my  tongue.  Neow,  yeou'U  skasely 
believe  it,"  he  continued,  "but  it's  tre-u, 
that  ef  yeou  were  tew  hea-ar  me  talk  at 
the  end  of  a  week,  yeou'd  he-ardly  real- 
ize that  I  was  an  Amurican  at  all." 

"Cray,  how  can  ye  .?"  exclaimed  Aunt 
Christie,  "and  so  wan  as  ye  look  this 
morning,  too." 

"Seen  my  brother.^"  inquired  Cray- 
shaw meekly. 

"  No,  I  have  not,"  said  Miss  Crampton 
bridling. 

"  He's  merried.  We  settle  airly  in  my 
country;  it's  one  of  our  institootions." 
Another  gleam  of  joy  and  impudence 
shot  across  the  pallid  face.  "  I'm  think- 
ing of  settling  shortly  myself." 

Then,  as  Aunt  Christie  was  observed 
to  be  struggling  with  a  laugh  that,  how- 
ever long  repressed,  was  sure  to  -break 
forth  at  last,  Barbara  led  her  to  the  top 
of  the  stairs,  and  loudly  entreated  her  to 
mind    she  did'nt    stumble,  and  to  mind 


she  did  not  touch  the  stair-rods,  for  the 
machine,  she  observed,  was  just  ready. 

"The  jarth  are  all  charged  now,  Cray," 
said  Johnny,  coming  forward  at  last. 
"  Mith  Crampton,  would  you  like  to  have 
the  firtht  turn  of  going  down  with  them  ?" 

"  No,  thank  you,"  said  Miss  Crampton 
almost  suavely,  and  rising  with  some- 
thing very  like  alacrity.  Then  remem- 
bering that  she  had  not  even  mentioned 
what  she  came  for,  "  I  wish  to  observe," 
she  said,  "that  I  much  disapprove  of  the 
noise  I  hear  up  in  Parliament.  I  desit*£ 
that  it  may  not  occur  again.  If  it  doea^, 
I  shall  detain  the  girls  in  the  school- 
room.    I  am  very  much  disturbed  by  it." 

"You  don't  say  so!"  exclaimed  Cray- 
shaw with  an  air  of  indolent  surprise  ; 
and  Miss  Crampton  thereupon  retreated 
down-stairs,  taking  great  care  not  to 
touch  any  metallic  substance. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

MR.   MORTIMER  GOES   THROUGH    THE 
TURNPIKE. 

"  I  hear  thee  speak  of  the  happy  land." 

Swan  looked  down  as  Miss  Crampton 
and  Miss  Christie  emerged  into  the  gar- 
den. 

"  Most  impertinent  of  Swan,"  he  heard 
the  former  say,  "to  be  arguing  thus  about 
political  affairs  in  the  presence  of  the 
children.  And  what  Mr.  Mortimer  can 
be  thinking  of  inviting  young  Crayshaw 
to  stay  go  much  with  them,  I  cannot  im- 
agine. We  shall  be  having  them  turn  re- 
publican next." 

"Turn  republican!"  repeated  Miss 
Christie,  with  infinite  scorn;  "there's 
about  as  much  chance  of  that  as  of  his 
ever  seeing  his  native  country  again, 
poor  laddie  ;  which  is  just  no  chance  at 
all." 

Crayshaw  at  this  moment  inquired  of 
Swan,  who  had  mounted  his  ladder  step 
by  step  as  Miss  Crampton  went  on,  "  Is 
the  old  girl  gone  in  ?  And  what  was  she 
talking  of  1 " 

"  Well,  sir,  something  about  republican 
institootions." 

"Ah!  and  so  you  hate  them  like  poi- 
son ?  " 

"  Yes,  in  a  manner  of  speaking  I  do. 
But  I've  been  a-thinking,"  continued 
Swan,  taking  the  nails  out  of  his  lips  and 
leaning  in  at  the  window,  "  I've  been  a- 
thinking  as  it  ain't  noways  fair,  if  all  men 
is  ekal — -which  you're  allers  upholding 
—  that  you  should  say  Swan,  and  I  should 
say  Mister  Crayshaw." 
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''No,  it  isn't,"  exclaimed  Crayshavv, 
laughing;  "let's  have  it  the  other  way. 
You  shall  say  Crayshaw  to  me,  and  I'll 
say  Mr.  Swan  to  you,  sir." 

"  Well,  now,  you  allers  contrive  to  get 
the  better  of  me,  you  and  Mr.  Johnny, 
you're  so  sharp  !  But,  anyhow,  1  could 
earn  my  own  living  before  I  was  your 
age,  and  neither  of  you  can.  Then, 
there's  hardly  a  year  as  I  don't  gain  a 
prize." 

"  I'm  like  a  good  clock,"  said  Cray- 
shaw, "  I  neither  gain  nor  lose.  I  can 
strike,  too.  But  how  did  you  find  out, 
sir,  that  I  never  gained  any  prizes  ?  " 

"  Don't  you,  sir  ?  " 

"Never,  sir — I  never  gained  one  in 
my  life,  sir.  But  I  say,  I  wish  you'd 
take  these  shavings  down  again." 

"No,  I  won't,"  answered  Swan,  "if 
I'm  to  be  'sirred'  any  more,  and  the 
young  ladies  made  to  laugh  at  me." 

"Let  Swanny  alone,  Cray,"  said  Gla- 
dys. "  Be  as  conservative  as  you  like. 
Swan.  Why  shouldn't  you  ?  It's  the 
only  right  thing." 

"Nothing  can  be  very  far  wrong  as 
old  master  thinks,"  answered  Swan. 
"He  never  interfered  with  my  ways  of 
doing  my  work  either,  no  more  than  Mr. 
John  does,  and  that's  a  thing  I  vally  ; 
and  he  never  but  once  wanted  me  to  do 
what  I  grudged  doing." 

"When  was  that  ?"  asked  Mr.  Augus- 
tus John. 

"  Why,  when  he  made  me  give  up  that 
burial-club,"  answered  Swan.  "  He  said 
it  was  noways  a  moral  institootion  :  and 
so  I  shouldn't  have  even  a  decent  JDury- 
ing  to  look  forward  to  for  me  and  my 
wife  (my  poor  daughters  being  widows, 
and  a  great  expense  to  me),  if  he  hadn't 
said  he'd  bury  us  himself  if  I'd  give  it  up, 
and  bury  us  respectably  too,  it  stands  to 
reason.     Mr.  John  heard  him." 

"Then,  thath  the  thame  thing  ath  if 
he'd  thaid  it  himthelf,"  observed  John- 
ny, answering  the  old  man's 
about  a  much  older  man. 

"Did  I  say  it  wasn't,  sir  ?  No,  if  ever 
there  was  a  gentleman  —  it's  not  a  bit  of 
use  argufying  that  all  men  are  ekal.  I'm 
not  ekal  to  either  of  them  two." 

"In  what  respect  ?  "  asked  Crayshaw. 

"In  what  respect.?  Well,  sir,  this  is 
how  it  is.  I  wouldn't  do  anything  mean 
nor  dishonest ;  but  as  for  them  two,  they 
couldn't.  I  never  had  the  education  nei- 
ther to  be  a  gentleman,  nor  wished  to. 
Not  that  I  talk  as  these  here  folks  do 
down  here  —  I'd  scorn  it.  I'm  a  Sun- 
bury  man  myself,  and  come  from  the  val- 


ley of  the  Thames,  and  talk  plain  Eng- 
lish. But  one  of  my  boys,  Joey,"  con- 
tinued Swan,  "  talking  of  wishes,  he 
wished  he'd  had  better  teaching.  He's 
been  very  uppish  for  some  time  (all  his 
own  fault  he  hadn't  been  more  edicated)  ; 
told  his  mother  and  me,  afore  he  sailed 
for  the  West  Indies,  as  he'd  been  trying 
hard  for  some  time  to  turn  gentleman. 
*  I  shall  give  myself  all  the  airs  that  ever 
I  can,'  he  says,  '  when  once  I  get  out 
there.'  '  Why,  you  young  ass  !  '  says  I, 
'for  it's  agen  my  religion  to  call  you  a 
fool  (let  alone  your  mother  wouldn't  like 
it),  arn't  you  awear  that  giving  himself 
airs  is  exactly  what  no  real  gentleman 
ever  does?'  'A  good  lot  of  things,' 
says  he,  'father,  goes  to  the  making  of  a 
gentleman.'  '  Ay,  Joey,'  says  I,  '  but  ain't 
a  gentleman  a  man  with  good  manners  ? 
Now  a  good-manner'd  man  is  allers  say- 
ing by  his  ways  and  looks  to  them  that 
air  beneath  him,  "You're  as  good  as  I 
am  !  "  and  a  bad-manner'd  man  is  allers 
saying  by  his  ways  and  looks  to  them 
that  air  above  him,  "  I  am  as  good  as 
you  air  I  "  There's  a  good  many  folks,' 
I  says  (not  knowing  I  should  repeat  it  to 
you  this  day,  Mr.  Crayshaw),  '  as  will 
have  it,  that  because  we  shall  all  ekally 
have  to  be  judged  in  the  next  world,  we 
must  be  all  ekal  in  this.  In  some  things 
I  uphold  we  air,  and  in  others  I  say  we're 
not.  Now  your  real  gentleman  thinks 
most  of  them  things  that  make  men  ekal, 
and  t'other  chap  thinks  most  of  what 
makes  them  unekal.'" 

"  Hear,  hear  !  "  said  Johnny.  "  And 
what  did  Joey  thay  to  that,  Thwan  ?  " 

"  He  didn't  say  much,"  answered  Swan 
in  his  most  pragmatical  manner.  "  He 
knows  well  enough  that  when  I'm  argufy- 
ing with  my  own  children  (as  I've  had  the 
expense  of  bringing  up),  I  expect  to  have 
the  last  word,  and  I  have  it.  It's  dinner- 
time, Mr.  Johnny  ;  will  you  pass  me  out 
my  pipe  ?  I  don't  say  but  what  I  may 
a  whiff  while  the  dinner's  dishing 
up." 

"  It  was  very  useful,  Swan,"  said  Gla- 
dys. "  No  doubt  it  made  Miss  Crampton 
think  that  Cray  smokes." 

"  My  word  !  "  exclaimed  Swan,  "  it  was 
as  good  as  a  play  to  see  him  give  himself 
those  meek  airs,  and  look  so  respectful." 

He  went  down,  and  the  two  little  boys 
came  up.  They  had  been  turned  out  of 
Parliament,  and  had  spent  the  time  of 
their  exile  in  running  to  the  town,  and 
laying  out  some  of  their  money  in  the 
purchase  of  a  present  for  Crayshaw  :  they 
were  subject  to  humble  fits  of  enthusiasm 
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for  Crayshaw  and  Johnny.  They  came 
in,  and  handed  him  a  "  Robinson  Crusoe  " 
with  pictures  in  it. 

Crayshaw  accepted  it  graciously. 
"You  must  write   my  name  in  it,"  he 
observed,  with  exceeding  mildness,  "and 
mind  you  write  it  with  a  soft  G," 

"  Yes,  of  course,"  said  little  Hugh, 
taking  in,  but  hesitating  how  to  obey. 

"A  hard  G  is  quite  wrong,  and  very 
indigestible  too,"  he  continued,  yet  more 
mildly  ;  "  though  people  will  persist  that 
it's  a  capital  letter." 

The  young  people  then  began  to  con- 
gratulate themselves  on  their  success  as 
regarded  Miss  Crampton.     . 

"  She  scarcely  stayed  five  minutes,  and 
she  was  so  afraid  of  the  machine,  and  so 
shocked  at  the  whittling  and  the  talk,  and 
Cray's  whole  appearance,  that  she  will 
not  come  near  us  while  he  is  here.  After 
that,  the  stair-rods  will  protect  us." 

"  No,"  said  Crayshaw,  "  but  it's  no 
stimulus  to  my  genius  to  have  to  talk 
Yankee  to  such  ignorant  people.  I  might 
mix  up  north,  south,  and  west  as  I  liked, 
and  you  would  be  none  the  wiser.  How- 
ever, if  she  chances  to  hear  me  speak  a 
week  hence,  she'll  believe  that  my  accent 
has  entirely  peeled  off.  I  thought  I'd 
better  provide  against  that  probability. 
It  was  an  invention  worthy  of  a  poet, 
which  I  am." 

"  Que  les  poltes  thoient  pendus,^''  said 
Augustus  John,  with  vigour  and  sincerity. 
"Ekthepting  Homer  and  Tennython."  he 
added,  as  if  willing  to  be  just  to  all  men. 

"  What  for  ?  they've  done  nothing  to 
you." 

"Haven't  they!  But  for  them  I  need 
not  watht  my  life  in  making  Latin  ver- 
theth.  The  fighting,  though,  in  Homer 
and  Tennython  I  like." 

In  the  mean  time  the  four  younger  chil- 
dren were  whispering  together  over  a 
laj-ge  paper  parcel,  that  crackled  a  good 
deal. 

"  Which  do  you  think  is 
word  .''  "  said  Bertram. 

"  I  \'\kQ  fallacious,  Janie." 
•     "  But  you  said  you  would  put  umbra- 
geous,''^ observed  Hugh,  in  a  discontented 
tone. 

"  No,  those  words  don't  mean  zV,"  an- 
swered Janie.  "  I  like  ambrosial  best. 
Put  '  For  our  dear  ambrosial  Johnny.'  " 

The  parcel  contained  as  many  squibs 
and  crackers  as  the  seller  thereof  would 
trust  with  his  young  customers  ;  also  one 
rocket. 

Johnny's  little  brothers  and  sisters 
having  written  these  words,  rose  from  the 
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floor  on  which  they  had  been  seated,  and 
with  blushes  and  modest  pride  presented 
the  parcel. 

"  For  a  birthday  present,"  they  said, 
"and,  Johnny,  you're  to  let  off  every  one 
of  them  your  own  self ;  and  lots  more  are 
coming  from  the  shop." 

"  My  wig  !  "  exclaimed  Johnny,  feign- 
ing intense  surprise,  though  he  had  heard 
every  word  of  the  conference.  "  Let 
them  all  off  mythelf,  did  you  thay  .?  Well, 
I  do  call  that  a  motht  egregiouth  and 
tender  lark." 

These  epithets  appeared  to  give  rarity 
and  splendour  to  his  thanks.  Janie  pon- 
dered over  them  a  little,  but  when  Cray- 
shaw added,  "Quite  parenthetical,"  she 
gave  it  up.  That  was  a  word  she  could 
not  hope  to  understand.  When  a  difH- 
culty  is  once  confessed  to  be  unconquer- 
able, the  mind  can  repose  before  it  as 
before  difficulties  overcome,  so  says 
Whateley.  "  If  it  had  only  been  as  hard 
a  word  as  che7nical,'"  thought  Janie,  "  I 
would  have  looked  it  out  in  the  spelh'ng- 
book  ;  but  this  word  is  so  very  hard  that 
perhaps  nobody  knows  it  but  Cray." 

For  the  remainder  of  the  week,  though 
many  revolutionary  speeches  were  made 
in  Parliament  against  the  constituted 
schoolroom  authorities,  there  was,  on  the 
whole,  better  behaviour  and  less  noise. 

After  that,  John  took  his  three  elder 
children  on  the  Continent,  keeping  the 
boy  with  him  till  Harrow  School  opened 
again,  and  remaining  behind  with  the  girls 
till  the  first  week  in  November.  During 
this  time  he  by  no  means  troubled  him- 
self about  the  domestic  happiness  that  he 
felt  he  had  missed,  though  he  looked  for- 
ward with  fresh  interest  to  the  time  when 
his  intelligent  little  daughters  would  be 
companions  for  him,  and  began,  half  un- 
consciously, to  idealize  the  character  of 
his  late  wife,  as  if  her  death  had  cost  him 
a  true  companion  —  as  if,  in  fact,  it  had 
not  made  him  much  nobler  and  far  hap- 
pier. 

He  was  not  sorry,  when  he  returned 
home,  to  find  Valentine  eager  to  getaway 
for  a  little  while,  for  it  had  been  agreed 
that  the  old  man  should  not  be  left  by 
both  of  them.  Valentine  was  improved  ; 
his  comfortable  and  independent  position 
in  his  uncle's  house,  where  his  presence 
was  so  evidently  regarded  as  an  advan- 
tage, had  made  him  more  satisfied  with 
himself  ;  and  absence  from  Dorothea  had 
enabled  him  to  take  an  interest  in  other 
women. 

He  went  away  in  high  spirits  and  capi- 
tal  health,  and   John   subsided  into   his 
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usual  habits,  bis  children  continuing  to! 
<rrovv  about  him.  He  was  still  a  head 
taller  than  his  eldest  son,  but  this  did  not 
promise  to  be  long  the  case.  And  his 
eldest  girls  were  so  clever,  and  so  forward 
with  their  education,  that  he  was  increas- 
ingly anxious  to  propitiate  Miss  Cramp- 
ton.  It  was  very  difficult  to  hold  the  bal- 
ance even  ;  he  scarcely  knew  how  to  keep 
her  at  a  distance,  and  yet  to  mark  his 
sense  of  her  value. 

"I  am  going  to  see  the  Brandons  to- 
morrow," he  remarked  to  Miss  Christie 
one  day,  just  before  the  Christmas  holi- 
days. 

"Then  I  wish  ye  would  take  little  Nan- 
cy with  ye,"  observed  the  good  lady,  "  for 
Dorothea  was  here  yesterday.  Emily  is 
come  to  stay  with  them,  and  she  drove 
her  over.  Emily  wished  to  see  the  child, 
and  when  she  found  her  gone  out  for  a 
walk  she  was  disappointed." 

"  What  did  she  want  with  her  ?  "  asked 
John. 

"Well,  I  should  have  thought  it  might 
occur  to  ye  that  the  sweet  lamb  had  per- 
haps some  sacred  reason  for  feeling  at- 
tracted towards  the  smallest  creatures 
she  could  conveniently  get  at." 

"  Let  the  nestling  bird  be  dressed  up, 
then,"  said  John.  "  I  will  drive  her  over 
with  me.  to  lunch  this  morning.  Poor 
Emily  !  she  will  feel  seeing  the  child." 

"  Not  at  all.  She  has  been  here  twice 
to  see  the  two  little  ones.  At  first  she 
would  only  watch  them  over  the  blinds, 
and  drop  a  few  tears  ;  but  soon  she  felt 
the  comfort  of  them,  and  when  she  had 
got  a  kiss  or  two,  she  went  away  more 
contented." 

Accordingly  John  drove  his  smallest 
daughter  over  to  Wigfield  House,  setting 
her  down  rosy  and  smiling  from  the 
wraps,  and  sending  her  to  the  ladies, 
while  he  went  up  to  Brandon's  peculiar 
domain  to  talk  over  some  business  with 
him. 

They  went  down  into  the  morning- 
room  together,  and  Emily  rose  to  meet 
John.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  seen 
her  in  her  mourning-dress  and  with  the 
cap  that  did  not  seem  at  all  to  belong  to 
her. 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION   IN   ITALY. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  paper  is  to 
record  the  result  of  some  inquiries  into 
the   condition    of    elementary   education 


in  Italy,  made  during  the  present  year. 
The  attention  now  claimed  by  the  im- 
portant question  of  national  education 
among  ourselves  gives  a  special  interest 
to  the  efforts  which  the  Italians  are 
making  to  attain  this  great  object,  while 
the  manner  in  which  some  of  the  difficul- 
ties which  attend  it  are  met  in  another 
country  is  not  without  instruction  for 
ourselves. 

In  order  to  render  the  very  brief  out- 
line, which  alone  can  be  brought  within 
the  compass  of  this  paper,  as  clear  and 
comprehensive  as  possible,  the  subject 
will  be  arranged  under  the  following  di- 
visions :  —  1st,  the  present  provisions  of 
the  law  of  Italy  for  elementary  educa- 
tion ;  2nd,  the  results  obtained  under  the 
operation  of  this  law  during  the  course 
of  twelve  years,  together  with  the  defects 
in  the  system  revealed  by  the  commis- 
sion of  inquiry  instituted  in  1872;  and 
lastly,  the  remedies  proposed  for  these 
defects  in  the  new  law  now  awaiting  the 
consideration  of  the  Italian  Chambers. 
This  will  be  followed  by  a  sketch  of  the 
actual  condition  of  Italian  schools  in 
some  of  the  more  active  and  advanced 
centres  of  social  progress. 

The  existing  system  of  national  educa- 
tion in  Italy  is  based  on  the  law  passed 
in  1859,  and  known,  from  the  name  of  the 
minister  who  framed  it,  as  the  law  Casati. 
This  law  regulated  the  higher,  secondary 
and  primary  education  of  the  then  king- 
dom of  Italy  and  Sardinia  —  Parma,  Mo- 
dena,  Bologna,  Tuscany,  and  the  Marches 
having  special  laws  of  their  own.  The 
law  Casati  has  since  been  extended  with 
certain  moditications  to  each  province 
and  kingdom  that  has  been  gathered  into 
the  national  unity,  and  is  now,  in  spite  of 
some  variety  of  enactment,  in  spirit,  if 
not  in  letter,  the  law  of  the  whole  king- 
dom. The  law  is  administered  in  each 
province  by  a  scholastic  council,  or 
council  of  education,  known  as  the  scho- 
lastic authority.  This  council  consists  of 
a  president,  appointed  by  the  crown  for 
the  superintendence  of  secondary  educa- 
tion, of  an  inspector,  also  nominated  by 
the  crown,  and  with  the  title  of  vice- 
president,  who  superintends  the  primary 
schools  of  the  province,  of  the  directors 
of  the  institutes  for  secondary  education 
within  the  province,  of  two  members 
elected  by  the  provincial  delegacy  from 
its  own  body,  and  of  two  others  chosen 
by  the  municipality  of  the  capital  of  the 
province.  As  regards  primary  education, 
with  which  alone  we  are  at  present  con- 
cerned, the  law  Casati  prescribes  the  di- 
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vision  of  elementary  teaching  into  a  lower 
and  an  upper  grade  —  the  former,  adapt- 
ed to  children  below  ten  years  of  age, 
comprising  religious  knowledge,  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  the  Italian  lan- 
guage and  the  metric  system.  The  upper 
grade  of  teaching  is  suitable  to  children 
up  to  twelve  or  thirteen,  and  combines 
with  the  further  teaching  of  the  above 
subjects  instruction  in  composition, 
geography,  the  outlines  of  national  his- 
tory, and  the  facts  of  physical  science 
and  natural  history  which  bear  on  the 
habits  of  daily  life.  To  these  subjects 
are  to  be  added  in  the  higher  boys' 
schools  the  elements  of  geometry  ;  and 
linear  drawing,  and  in  all  girls'  schools, 
needlework.  The  instruction  in  these 
schools  is  gratuitous,  and  under  the 
direction  and  control  of  the  municipality 
of  each  commune.  The  opening  of  a 
school  of  the  lower  grade  for  boys,  and 
another  for  girls,  is  obligatory  on  every 
commune ;  small  adjacent  communes 
being  allowed  to  combine  for  the  pur- 
pose. Communes  with  a  population  of 
3,000  and  upwards,  and  even  smaller 
places,  where  an  institute  for  secondary 
education  exists,  for  which  elementary 
schools  should  prepare  pupils,  are  re- 
quired to  have  schools  of  the  upper 
grade,  both  for  boys  and  girls.  Every 
parent  is  legally  bound  to  send  his  chil- 
dren to  these  public  schools,  or  to  pro- 
vide them  with  equivalent  instruction  in 
some  other  way,  and  is  liable  to  the  pen- 
alties of  the  law  for  the  neglect  of  this 
duty.  Public  examinations  are  to  be 
held  in  each  school  twice  in  the  year, 
under  the  direction  of  the  muncipality, 
the  right  of  conducting  the  examination 
in  religious  knowledge  being  reserved  to 
the  priest  of  the  parish,  or  his  deputy  — 
a  right,  however,  which  the  priest  has 
unfortunately  hitherto  seldom  consented 
to  exercise.  All  teachers  of  elementary 
schools  are  required  to  hold  certificates. 
There  is  provision  for  suspension  or  dis- 
missal of  teachers  by  competent  author- 
ity, in  case  of  proved  incapacity  or  mis- 
conduct, and  a  system  of  small  retiring- 
pensions. 

The  expenses  of  the  communal  schools 
are  provided  by  the  commune  from  char- 
itable foundations  for  the  purposes  of  ed- 
ucation, from  communal  property,  and 
lastly,  by  communal  taxation.  Com- 
munes too  poor  to  defray  the  cost  of 
their  schools  are  aided  by  the  province 
to  which  they  belong  in  the  expenses  of 
the  establishment  and  maintenance,  and 
by  the  central  government   in   the   sup- 


port of  the  teachers.  Pensions  are  pro- 
vided—  two-thirds  by  local  taxation,  and 
one-third  by  the  state.  Normal  schools, 
for  training  teachers  for  elementary 
schools,  were  established  under  the  law 
Casati  by  the  government,  in  each  prov- 
ince. Certificates  are  granted  by  these 
training-schools,  not  only  to  pupils  who 
have  gone  through  the  appointed  course 
of  study  within  their  walls,  but  also  to 
such  other  persons  as,  having  qualified 
themselves  elsewhere,  submit  to  and  pass 
the  examinations  satisfactorily.  The 
certificates  thus  obtained  by  outsiders 
are  provisional,  and  subject  to  annual 
revision.  If  held  with  good  repute  in  a 
public  school  for  five  years  they  acquire 
an  equal  value  with  the  certificates  grant- 
ed to  regular  students  in  the  normal 
schools. 

Such  are  the  leading  provisions  of  the 
law  Casati  as  regards  primary  instruction. 
When  this  law  had  been  in  force  for 
twelve  years,  the  government  issued  a 
commission  of  inquiry  into  its  operation. 
A  minute  and  laborious  investigation 
conducted  by  special  commissioners  in 
1872  throughout  the  whole  of  the  now 
united  Italian  peninsula,  and  its  islands 
of  Sardinia  and  Sicily,  has  given  the  fol- 
lowing results  :  — 

And  first  as  regards  the  number  of 
schools  and  of  scholars  :  in  the  8,400 
communes  of  the  kingdom  some  34,200 
public  day-schools  exist,  and  together 
with  about  9,000  private  schools  supply 
the  elementary  teaching  of  the  country. 
Of  2,519  communes,  each  with  a  popula- 
tion of  less  than  1,000  souls,  there  are  at 
present  only  66  (with  a  total  population  of 
less  than  30,000)  which  do  not  possess  at 
least  a  public  day-school  for  boys,  while 
in  the  remainder  of  these  poor  and  scat- 
tered villages  there  exist  4,369  public  day- 
schools,  either  mixed,  or  for  boys  and 
girls  separately.  In  many,  however,  of 
the  large,  prosperous,  and  well-provided 
communes,  there  are  remote  or  isolated 
districts  and  villages  which  are  almost 
destitute  of  the  means  of  instruction,  and 
furnish  their  quota  of  uneducated  youth. 
Of  the  above  34,200  schools,  18,243  are  for 
boys  and  12,732  for  girls.  The  remain- 
der are  mixed  schools.  The  number  of 
children  of  school  age  in  Italy  is  reck- 
oned at  about  four  millions,  of  whom 
somewhat  more  than  two  millions  are 
below  ten,  and  somewhat  less  than  two 
millions  are  above  that  age.  Of  the 
former  two  millions,  eleven-twentieths 
attend  public  day-schools  of  the  lower 
elementary  grade  ;  while  of  the  two  mil- 
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the  female  teachers  hold  certificates  of 
the  first  class.  Of  the  teachers  who 
hold  second-class  certificates  very  many 
have  never  passed  through  any  regular 
training  for  their  work  ;  a  rapid  and 
hasty  study  of  the  manuals  which  now 
abound  for  the  purpose  has  enabled  them 
to  pass  the  examinations  of  the  training- 
college,  and  to  obtain  the  provisional 
license  to  teach,  which  in  five  years  be- 
comes a  certificate  of  the  second  class. 
The  poverty  of  many  communes  induces 
them  to  employ  these  teachers,  who  pa- 
tiently accept  a  miserable  salary,  and 
whose  qualifications  for  their  office  the 
communal  authority  is  neither  skilful  nor 
careful  to  investigate.  Some  excellent 
teachers,  however,  are  found  among  them, 
whom  nature  or  previous  culture  has  pre- 
pared to  profit  by  the  experience  their 
work  provides.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
teacher  with  a  second-class  certificate, 
even  when  regularly  trained,  does  not  al- 
ways justify  the  value  set  upon  him.  It  is 
roughly  estimated  that  of  the  entire  num- 
ber of  elementary  teachers,  one-half  of 
the  male  and  one-third  of  the  female 
teachers  fail  in  their  work  to  come  up  to 
the  just  requirements  of  the  country  for 
the  education  of  its  people. 

The  normal  schools  for  training  mas- 
ters have  increased  in  twelve  years  to 
thirty-six,  and  supply  each  year  an  aver- 
age of  562  thoroughly-trained  and  well- 
qualified  masters,  whose  labours  ought 
soon  to  raise  the  level  of  elementary 
teaching.  Not  more  than  one-half,  how- 
ever, of  these  masters  ever  undertake 
school-work.  They  are  drawn  off  into 
the  better  paid  and  more  promising 
branches  of  commerce  and  manufactures. 
The  supply  of  mistresses  is  much  more 
abundant.  Seventy-nine  training-schools 
supply  a  yearly  average  of  1,500  teachers. 
As  women  undertake  the  lower  classes  in 
boys'  schools  and  all  girls'  schools,  the 
demand  for  their  service  is  active.  The 
women  often  spring  from  a  higher  class, 
and,  as  they  are  less  likely  to  be  diverted 
into  other  callings,  their  work  is  pursued 
with  steadiness  and  zeal,  as  well  as  with 
feminine  insight,  and  is  said  on  the 
whole  to  be  superior  for  this  purpose  to 
that  of  men. 

A  fourth  defect,  which  is  very  sensibly 
felt,  is  the  insufficient  knowledge  of  the 
state  of  the  schools  possessed,  or  indeed 
attainable,  by  the  provincial  scholastic 
authority.  Among  other  changes  intro- 
duced in  its  constitution,  the  inspector 
of  primary  schools  has  ceased  to  be  one 
of  its  body;  were  he  still  so,  his  district 


lions  above  ten  years  of  age,  only  one- 
twentieth  attend  schools  which  give  the 
higher  elementary  teaching,  and  nearly 
five-twentieths  of  these  elder  children  re- 
ceive in  schools  of  the  lower  grade  in- 
struction suitable  only  for  children  below 
the  age  of  ten.  In  addition  to  these,  about 
100,000  children  are  attending  private 
schools.  Thus  out  of  four  millions  of  chil- 
dren of  school-age,  about  one  million  and 
three-quarters  only  are  under  instruction. 
Among  these  scholars  boys  are  to  girls 
in  a  proportion  of  nearly  three  to  two. 
It  may  further  be  assumed  that  the  chil- 
dren who  leave  school  at  ten  without 
having  passed  into  the  higher  elementary 
schools — where  their  acquirements  in 
reading,  etc.,  would  be  applied  to  the  ob- 
taining of  knowledge,  and  thus  rendered 
permanent  —  run  a  considerable  risk  of 
losing  what  they  have  scarcely  learned  to 
use  or  to  value,  and  that  before  adult 
years  are  reached  little  trace  may  remain 
of  the  arts  acquired  in  early  childhood. 
This  great  evil  is  to  some  extent  mitigat- 
ed by  the  existence  of  some  9,000  public 
night-schools,  and  also  of  4,000  feast-day 
schools  for  secular  instruction.  These 
schools  are  frequented  by  upwards  of 
half  a  million  of  scholars  above  twelve 
years  of  age,  and,  as  with  ourselves,  the 
larger  number  of  pupils  are  of  the  male 
sex. 

A  second  important  shortcoming  es- 
tablished by  the  recent  inquiry,  and 
which  operates  both  as  cause  and  ^effect 
of  a  deficient  school  attendance,  is  the 
inadequate  supply  of  schools  of  the 
higher  grade.  Of  the  above  mentioned 
34,200  public  day-schools,  only  2,199  ^^^ 
boys  and  1,024  ^^r  girls  provide  the  high- 
er grade  of  elementary  teaching.  The 
reluctance  of  poor  communes  to  supply 
the  higher  salary  due  to  the  teacher  of  an 
upper  school,  the  scanty  supply  of  such 
teachers,  the  desire  of  parents  to  send 
their  elder  boys  to  work  and  to  keep 
their  elder  girls,  in  accordance  with  the 
customs  of  the  country,  very  much  at 
home,  have  all  been  causes  tending  to 
check  the  increase  of  the  higher  schools. 

A  third  defect  is  the  insufficient  quali- 
fication of  teachers.  The  public  schools 
of  Italy  employ  19,255  male  and  14,674 
female  teachers.  About  one  in  four  of 
the  male  teachers,  and  nearly  one  in  six 
of  the  female  teachers,  are  unprovided 
with  regular  certificates,  and  hold  only 
the  provisional  license  to  teach  renewa- 
ble from  year  to  year.  Of  the  whole 
number  of  certificated  teachers,  28  per 
cent,   of  the    male  and   34  per  cent,   of 
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is  so  extensive,  and  often  in  parts  so  in- 
'  accessible,  that  his  knowledge  is,  in  fact, 
very  imperfect,  and  his  visits  to  schools 
seldom  more  than  annual.  The  Italian 
theory  of  inspection  is  one  of  a  much 
closer  and  more  detailed  superintendence 
than  our  own,  and  the  reports  now  made 
by  the  inspector  to  the  council  are  inevi- 
tably meagre,  and  his  own  knowledge  of 
his  district  scanty. 

Such  being  the  recognized  shortcom- 
ings of  the  present  system,  it  is  proposed 
by  the  minister  of  public  instruction  to 
make  the  following  modification  in  the 
existing  law  ;  —  and  first,  in  order  to 
remedy  the  last-mentioned  defect  of  in- 
sufficient knowledge,  and  to  secure  a 
close  superintendence  of  the  schools,  it 
is  designed  to  localize  the  scholastic  au- 
thority by  creating  a  fresh  centre  of 
school  jurisdiction  in  each  circondario  (a 
division  analogous  in  extent,  though  not 
in  purpose,  to  our  "union").  This  scho- 
lastic council  is  to  have  the  sub-prefect 
as  president,  an  inspector  as  vice-presi- 
dent, and  three  other  members,  one  nom- 
inated by  the  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion and  two  by  local  bodies.  To  this 
council  will  be  transferred,  with  trifling 
exceptions,  all  the  powers  of  the  provin- 
cial council  ;  and  to  it  the  inspectors, 
whose  number  will  thus  be  raised  from 
115  to  284,  will  report  from  minute  and 
personal  inquiry  on  the  state  of  the 
schools  in  each  district,  and  the  improve- 
ments required  in  them. 

The  opening  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
schools  for  the  population  of  school-age 
is  obligatory  on  all  communes,  and  must 
be  accomplished  within  a  limit  of  time 
to  be  determined  by  the  local  scholastic 
authority,  but  which  may  in  no  case  ex- 
ceed three  years  from  the  passing  of  the 
law.  Communes  which  fail  to  comply 
v?ith  this  requirement  within  the  ap- 
pointed time  will  have  the  work  done  on 
their  behalf,  and  at  their  cost,  by  the  pro- 
vincial authority,  or,  in  its  default,  by  the 
government.  As  soon  as  the  school-ac- 
commodation of  a  commune  is  declared 
sufficient,  compulsion  is  to  take  effect, 
under  a  penalty  for  all  parents  who  fail 
to  prove  that  they  educate  their  children 
in  some  other  way,  of  a  fine  varying 
from  two  to  ten  francs.  Compulsion  re- 
mains in  force  to  the  utmost  limit  of 
school-age,  unless  the  child's  attainments 
justify  earlier  exemption.  For  the  pres- 
ent, it  is  only  the  lower  elementary  teach- 
ing which  is  made  universally  compul- 
sory. Communes  which  can  show  that 
they   have   already  fulfilled  the  require- 


ment of  the  law  as  to  the  lower  schools, 
for  at  least  one  year,  and  that  thev  have 
provided  themselves  with  a  sufficient 
supply  of  higher  schools,  may,  with  the 
consent  of  the  scholastic  authority,  ex- 
tend compulsion  to  the  upper  grade  of 
elementary  teaching. 

To  support  the  law  by  the  force  of  en- 
lightened self-interest,  it  is  proposed  that, 
within  one  year  from  its  passing,  those 
who  are  unable  to  read  and  write  shall 
be  disqualified  for  the  holding  of  any, 
even  of  the  smallest,  offices  under  gov- 
ernment ;  within  three  years  from  the 
same  date,  persons  unable  to  read  and 
write  will  become  ineligible  for  the  re- 
ception of  doles  for  dowry,  apprentice- 
ship, and  other  benefactions  under  the 
head  of  "  charitable  bequests."  A  third 
and  yet  more  severe  penalty  will  be  af- 
fixed to  ignorance,  if  a  clause  affecting 
the  conscription,  which  has  been  accept- 
ed by  the  minister  of  war,  and  which 
appears  to  obtain  general  consent,  should 
become  law.  This  clause  provides  that, 
after  the  expiry  of  three  years,  any  con- 
script who  at  the  time  of  the  levy  is  un- 
able to  read  and  write,  shall  pass  at  once, 
and  irrespective  of  the  number  he  may 
have  drawn,  into  the  first  category.  He 
will  thus  become  liable  to  immediate  and 
prolonged  service,  and  will  receive  regi- 
mental education.  It  is  believed  that 
this  provision  will  have  a  rapid  and  wide- 
spread effect  in-  overtaking  the  youths 
who  have  passed  their  school-years  with- 
out becoming  scholars,  and  are  now  ris- 
ing into  manhood,  with  the  prospect  of 
coming  under  conscription  on  attaining 
their  twentieth  year.  The  latest  statistics 
of  the  conscription  show  that  of  the 
conscripts  born  in  the  years  1847,  '48, 
and  '49,  an  average  throughout  the  whole 
kingdom  of  64,  62  and  60  per  cent,  re- 
spectively were  unable  to  read  or  write. 
For  the  province  of  Turin,  the  numbers 
for  the  same  years  were  26,  24,  and  20 
percent,  of  illiterate  conscripts,  and  some 
other  northern  provinces  gave  results 
little  less  favourable.  Girgenti  gave  %t^^ 
81,  and  84  per  cent,  of  wholly  uneducated 
conscripts,  and  many  another  southern 
province  showed  by  its  returns  how  great 
is  the  work  that  national  education  has 
still  to  accomplish.  Subject  to  the  pro- 
visions abrogated  or  altered  by  the  new 
enactments,  the  law  Casati  will  hence- 
forward become  de  jure  what  it  has  for 
many  years  hctn  de  facto  —  the  law  of 
public  instruction  for  the  whole  kingdom 
of  Italy. 

One  of  the  distinctive  features  of  mod- 
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ern  Italian  life  is  the  amount  of  individu- 
ality still  retained  by  each  of  her  ancient 
centres.  The  writer  of  some  excellent 
letters  in  the  Times  has  lately  remarked, 
*'  Although  for  nearly  half  a  century  all 
the  aspirations  of  Italy  have  been  towards 
national  unity,  now  that  the  struggle  has 
been  successful  and  the  great  object 
nearest  to  all  Italian  hearts  has  been  at- 
tained, the  innate  tendencies  of  the  peo- 
ple towards  local  self-government  are 
strongly  and  beneficially  developing 
themselves.  Italy  has  a  seat  for  her  cen- 
tral government  at  Rome,  but  her  great 
cities  are  so  many  capitals,  and  the  prov- 
inces grouped  around  them  in  regions, 
acknowledge  the  lead  of  the  cities  which 
have  so  long  been  their  political  centres." 
This  individuality  asserts  itself  in  the 
mode  in  which  the  problem  of  national 
education  has  been  met.  Chronologically 
also  the  date  of  these  efforts  has  been 
very  various.  Prior  to  the  regeneration 
of  Italy  there  might  be  said  to  be  in  Italy 
no  such  thing  as  national  education, 
though  in  all  large  towns,  and  especially 
in  Rome,  and  also  in  many  country  places, 
there  were  schools  conducted  by  mem- 
bers of  the  religious  orders  which  sup- 
plied the  scanty  demands  of  reading  and 
writing,  together  with  some  religious 
teaching.  But  as  each  province  of  Italy 
awoke  to  constitutional  life,  well-nigh  the 
first  duty  to  which  its  efforts  were  di- 
rected was  that  of  organizing  a  system  of 
education  for  its  people.  In  this  respect, 
therefore,  Turin  and  Piedmont  must 
claim  precedence,  while  Naphss  and 
Rome  follow  far  below.  The  following 
figures  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  advance 
of  the  elder  cities  over  those  which  have 
begun  the  work  late,  and  of  the  measure 
of  success  which  has  attended  their  ef- 
forts. In  1869  Turin  had  65  per  1,000 
of  her  population  in  the  communal 
schools,  at  a  cost  of  38  francs  per  head  ; 
Genoa  66  per  1,000,  at  a  cost  of  43  francs  ; 
Milan  41  per  1,000,  at  a  cost  of  37  francs  ; 
Florence  44  per  1,000,  at  a  cost  of  30 
francs  ;  while  Naples  follows  with  24  per 
1,000  in  her  communal  scliools  at  a  cost 
of  42  francs  per  head.  From  Rome  there 
were  of  course  at  that  date  no  returns. 
Unity  of  plan  amid  local  diversity  is  main- 
tained by  the  government,  which  keeps 
the  normal  schools  in  its  own  hands,  and 
by  the  scholastic  authority,  a  borly  com- 
posed, as  we  have  seen  above,  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  and  of  local  author- 
ities. The  details  which  will  be  given  on 
the  present  occasion  refer  cliiefiy  to  Flor- 
ence.    Two    features    all  the    communal 


schools  of  Florence  share.  First,  all  are 
free  —  no  charge  is  made  in  any  commun- 
al school  for  school-fees  ;  secondly,  all 
give  religious  instruction  with  a  con- 
science-clause. School-materials  are  paid 
for  by  the  parents  of  the  pupils,  except  in 
cases  where  exemption  is  claimed  on  the 
score  of  poverty.  This  plea  is  admitted 
on  behalf  of  about  one-fifth  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  the  cost  defrayed  by  the  com- 
mune. Scripture  history  is  taught  to  all 
pupils  as  a  part  of  the  general  course  of 
instruction,  and  once  in  each  week  the 
school  is  visited  by  a  catechist,  generally 
the  ciiri  or  vicaire  of  the  parish,  who 
gives  doctrinal  religious  teaching.  From 
this  lesson  any  child  may  be  withdrawn 
by  the  desire  of  its  parents  ;  but,  as  with 
ourselves,  the  wish  is  seldom  felt,  and 
only  the  Jewish  children  and  a  few  others 
belonging  to  various  sects  of  dissidents 
avail  themselves  of  the  protection  the 
clause  affords.  The  parents  of  ten  chil- 
dren belonging  to  any  other  religious 
body  may  claim  to  have  the  religious 
teaching  of  their  sect  provided  for  their 
children. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  visitor 
accustomed  to  English  public  elementary 
schools  on  entering  an  Italian  communal 
or  municipal  school  is  the  number  of 
separate  rooms  in  which  the  school  is 
conducted.  A  "  complete  "  school,  i.e.^ 
one  with  the  full  complement  of  classes, 
has  six  such  rooms.  A  preparatory  school 
forms  the  lowest  class,  —  a  first  and  sec- 
ond division  of  the  first  class  and  a  sec- 
ond class  give  the  lower  grade  of  ele- 
mentary teaching,  —  a  third  and  fourth 
class  make  the  upper  school,  and  give  in 
all  six  distinct  divisions  ;  and  as  no  sin- 
gle class  may  contain  above  fifty  children 
under  one  teacher,  it  frequently  happens 
that  one  or  more  of  the  classes  has  to  be 
subdivided  and  the  children  draughted 
into  a  separate  room  under  an  additional 
teacher.  As  the  teacher  of  the  prepara- 
tory school  has  always  an  assistant,  and 
the  teacher  of  the  fourth  class  (whose 
duties,  as  director  of  the  school  and  re- 
sponsible for  the  order  of  the  whole, 
claim  some  time)  has  also  an  assistant,  it 
follows  that  each  school  is  provided  with 
at  least  eight  teachers  for  a  number  of 
children  which  cannot  exceed  300,  and  is 
generally  much  below  it.  The  buildings 
in  which  these  schools  are  placed  were 
not  for  the  most  part  originally  intended 
for  tiie  purpose,  and  are  such  as  the  ap- 
propriations of  church  property  or  other 
changes  have  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  municipality,  or  have  been  rented  by 
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it  for  the  use  of  the  school — part  of  a 
vacated  convent,  a  wing  of  a  disused  bar- 
rack, a  dwelling-house  with  the  partitions 
knocked  down,  are  typical  specimens  of 
the  accommodation  provided.  The  fit- 
tings are  simple  and  inexpensive.  The 
school-material  is  ample  and  admirable, 
and  the  offices,  being  for  the  most  part  of 
recent  construction,  are  as  well  arranged 
and  as  well  kept  as  can  be  desired. 

The  next  thing  to  strike  a  stranger  is 
the  age  of  the  teachers,  who  are  all  adult. 
No  one  is  admitted  as  teacher  in  the 
school  who  is  not  above  eighteen,  and 
who  has  not  qualified  for  the  office  by 
passing  through  a  government  normal 
scliool  or  a  provincial  training-college. 
The  normal  school  is  entered  by  exami- 
ation  at  sixteen  for  men  and  fifteen  for 
women.  The  first  year  is  devoted  to 
study  —  in  the  second  year  practical 
work  in  a  school  under  the  guidance  of 
experienced  teachers  is  added.  Exami- 
nation follows,  and  a  satisfactory  pupil  can 
then  leave  with  a  second-class  certificate  ; 
a  third  year  of  successful  work  and  study 
in  the  normal  school  is  required  to  ob- 
tain a  first-class  certificate.  On  leaving 
the  normal  school  the  candidate  offers 
himself  for  unpaid  employment  as  prac- 
tiser  in  a  communal  school,  and  is  placed 
under  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
teacher  of  the  class  to  which  he  is  at- 
tached. After  twelve  months  of  approved 
work  the  young  teacher  is  passed  as  quali- 
fied to  compete  for  employment  in  any 
communal  school.  None  but  teachers 
with  first-class  certificates  from  the  nor- 
mal school  can  compete  for  the  post  of 
teacher  in  the  upper,  i.e.^  third  and  fourth 
classes  ;  teachers  who  hold  second-class 
certificates  are  not  admitted  to  teach  in 
any  but  the  lower  part  of  the  school. 

A  third  difference  which  the  stranger 
observes  is  the  time  of  school-attendance, 
which  is  but  once  in  the  day.  The  chil- 
dren arrive  at  nine,  bringing  with  them 
food  for  the  middle  of  the  day.  At 
twelve  an  hour's  recreation  is  given,  and 
spent  by  the  children  in  eating  and  in 
play  in  the  garden  and  corridors  of  the 
school-building,  and  always  under  the  » 
superintendence  of  one  or  more  of  the 
teachers.  Then  follows  the  washing  of 
hands  and  faces  in  the  lavatory,  and  a  re- 
turn to  the  class-room  at  one.  In  the 
girls'  schools  the  whole  afternoon  till 
3.30  is  given  by  the  lower  classes  to 
needle-work.  In  the  three  highest  class- 
es the  time  is  abridged  to  two  hours  and 
one  and  a  half.  An  hour's  lesson  in  cho- 
ral singing  and  gymnastics   alternately, 


concludes  tlie  school-day  at  half-past  four 
for  the  girls.  The  elder  boys  leave  at 
three,  having  also  had  their  hour  of  drill 
or  singing.  The  advantage  of  having  but 
one  school-attendance  each  day  is  obvi- 
ous in  the  greater  regularity  obtained  and 
the  diminished  exposure  of  children  in 
the  streets.  Ninety  or  ninety-five  per 
cent,  present  is  a  fair  average  attendance. 
Turning  from  the  outward  arrange- 
ments to  the  teaching  itself,  the  first  point 
is  the  time-table  which  is  put  forth  by 
the  municipality  at  the  commencement 
of  the  school-year  for  each  class,  ogether 
with  the  subject-matter  of  instruction  for 
each  of  the  five  bi-monthly  periods  into 
which  the  school-year  is  divided.  The 
time-table  is  uniform  for  each  sex  and 
each  class  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
Florentine  schools.  Most  of  the  subjects 
which  appear  as  "extras"  in  our  code, 
form  part  of  the  regular  course  of  a 
Florentine  school.  Geography,  gram- 
mar, and  analysis,  elementary  geometry, 
and  lessons  in  natural  knowledge,  are  all 
learnt  by  children  below  ten.  The  most 
striking  and  distinctive  feature  of  an 
Italian  school  is  the  time  given  to  culti- 
vating the  arts  of  expression,  by  lessons 
in  composition.  In  the  second  class 
above  the  infant  class,  which  may  be, 
and  frequently  is,  entered  by  children  of 
seven,  the  effort  is  begun.  Writing  sen- 
tences from  dictation,  or  a  dictated  ques- 
tion with  a  reply  drawn  from  the  pupil's 
own  mind,  and  writing  from  memory  a 
brief  story  told  by  the  teacher,  are  steps 
within  the  year's  work.  Then  letter-writ- 
ing is  introduced,  and  contrasts  and  com- 
parisons of  visible  objects,  with  descrip- 
tions of  the  same.  In  the  third  class  come 
tales  —  filling  up  the  details  of  a  brief 
sketch  read  out  by  the  teacher  ;  biogra- 
phies of  eminent  men  and  women,  dia- 
logues, and  the  explanation  and  illustra- 
tion of  proverbs.  In  the  fourth  class 
these  exercises  are  continued — -the 
sketch  given  is  more  scanty,  the  proverb 
more  complex.  The  time  allotted  to  this 
lesson  is  two  or  three  hours  each  week, 
according  to  the  class,  while  one  or  two 
hours  more  are  devoted  to  the  correction 
of  these  compositions.  As  all  the  pupils 
have  written  on  the  same  subject,  the 
reading  aloud  of  a  number  of  the  themes 
by  their  authors  with  lively  criticism  and 
correction  by  the  teacher,  is,  as  may  well 
be  believed,  full  of  interest  and  excite- 
ment for  the  class.  The  result  of  this 
work  cannot  fail  to  impress  a  stranger 
accustomed  to  the  torturing  efforts  at 
composition  of  the  middle-class  scholar, 
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English  pupil-teacher.  How  much  of  the 
superiority  of  the  Italian  child  may  be 
due  to  natural  facility  of  expression,  and 
to  the  possession  of  so  beautiful  and 
graceful  a  medium  for  it  as  his  native 
language  supplies,  and  how  much  to  su- 
perior training,  it  may  not  be  easy  to  de- 
cide. Drawing  is  another  lesson  in 
which  the  difference  between  the  Italian 
and  the  English  child  is  very  marked, — 
not  in  tlie  subjects  attempted,  for  the 
geometrical  and  ornamental  outlines  with 
which  our  schools  of  art  have  made  us 
so  familiar  prevail  there  as  here  —  but 
the  execution  is  more  delicate  and  re- 
fined, as  though  the  hand  were  lighter 
and  the  eye  more  perceptive  than  with 
us.  This  superiority  is  probably  chiefly 
or  wholly  due  to  a  difference  of  organiza- 
tion. The  same  may  perhaps  be  said  of 
the  needlework,  the  excellence  of  which 
is  very  remarkable.  The  time  given  to 
it  is  as  great  as  with  us,  but  the  result  is 
incomparably  greater.  Embroidery  is 
pursued  with  a  success  equal  to  that  of 
the  Irish  or  French  convent-schools. 
The  pupils  utilize  their  acquirements  in 
drawing  for  the  copying  and  often  for 
the  designing  of  their  own  patterns. 
The  votaries  of  plain  needlework  too 
will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  the  arts  of 
making  and  mending  are  by  no  means 
neglected,  the  cutting  out  and  making  of 
a  man's  shirt,  and  the  most  recondite  sys- 
tem of  stocking-mending,  forming  an  ap- 
pointed portion  of  the  needlework  of  the 
fourth  class.  In  other  subjects  of  in- 
struction much  more  is  accomplished 
than  with  us,  chiefly  because  time  is  so 
much  economized  at  the  outset.  Read- 
ing and  writing  are  acquired  in  the  sec- 
ond and  sometimes  in  the  first  year  that 
a  child  is  at  school,  and  are  available  from 
that  time  forth  for  the  attainment  of 
knowledge.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  much  of  this  earlier  acquirement  is 
due  to  the  exclusive  employment  of 
trained  adults  in  sufficient  number  to 
conduct  the  teaching  efficiently.  No 
foreign  languages  are  taught  in  the  Ital- 
ian elementary  schools.  This  is  chiefly, 
no  doubt,  due  to  the  expectation  that 
children  whose  education  is  to  be  pur- 
sued long  will  early  enter  the  higher 
schools,  where  ancient  and  modern  lan- 
guages form  part  of  the  regular  course 
of  study  ;  but  the  omission  of  Latin  from 
the  elementary  teaching  is  also  manifest- 
ly due  to  the  repulsion  felt  towards  the 
ianguaiie,  as  associated  with  the   teach- 


ing given  in  priestly  and  conventual 
schools,  where  the  first  object  was  to 
prepare  the  pupil  to  share  in  the  offices 
of  the  Church.  The  energetic  repudia- 
tion of  a  barren  classicality  which  ap- 
pears in  treatises  on  education  certainly 
springs  from  a  resentful  feeling  of  this 
kind. 

The  direction  of  the  communal  schools 
of  Florence  is  in  the  hands  of  a  delegacy, 
appointed  by  the  municipal  council,  con- 
sisting of  eight  members,  citizens  of  em- 
inent station  and  character.  The  in- 
spection of  schools  devolves  on  two  in- 
spectors and  two  inspectresses,  with 
moderate  salaries.  These  officers  visit 
daily  in  the  schools  under  their  care,  su- 
pretend  all  examinations,  and  report  to 
the  delegates  on  all  that  affects  the  moral, 
intellectual,  and  material  well-being  of 
the  schools,  and  especially  on  beneficial 
changes  in  either  time-table  or  subjects 
of  teaching. 

A  medical  officer  visits  each  school 
weekly  for  sanitary  inspection  ;  his  reg- 
istered observations  and  records  of  sick- 
ness complete  the  system  of  school  su- 
perintence. 

Every  parent  presenting  a  child  for 
admission  must  bring  a  certificate  of  birth 
and  vaccination,  for  entry  on  the  register, 
and  must  declare  whether  the  child  shall 
receive  religious  instruction  or  not.  He 
receives  from  the  director  a  stamped 
form  of  admission,  which  he  must  pre- 
sent after  each  bi-monthly  examination, 
to  have  the  result  recorded  on  it,  and  to 
hear  any  observations  the  director  may 
have  to  make.  The  first  four  of  these 
examinations  are  conducted  by  the  teach- 
er of  each  class  in  the  work  of  the  two 
months.  The  teacher  corrects  and  clas- 
sifies the  papers,  and  presents  them,  to- 
gether with  his  own  report  on  his  class, 
to  the  inspector.  When  the  papers  have 
been  judged,  the  inspector  visits  each 
classroom  and  reads  out  the  pupils' 
marks  for  entry  on  the  register.  The 
fifth  bi-monthly  examination  is  the  final 
one  of  the  year,  and  is  held  in  the  last 
fortnight  of  June.  The  delegacy  ap- 
point the  examiners.  The  higher  classes 
assemble  from  all  the  schools,  and  are 
examined,  each  sex  apart.  Pupils  who 
obtain  six  out  of  ten  marks  in  each  of 
the  subjects  of  examination  are  promoted 
to  the  next  class.  Those  who  get  eight 
marks  pass  with  "honour;"  and  those 
who  obtain  nine  with  "high  honour." 
The  last  stage  of  the  examination  is  that 
the  winners  of  honour-certificates  all 
compete  together  for  the  prizes  given  by 
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the  municipality,  and  the  best  pupils 
from  the  upper  classes  obtain  free  ad- 
missions into  the  secondary  schools. 
Then  follows  the  great  festival  day  of  the 
year,  when  all  the  municipal  schools  are 
assembled,  and  in  the  presence  of  par- 
ents, friends,  and  fellow-citizens,  the 
prizes  are  conferred  by  the  syndic,  and 
the  schools  enter  on  their  two  months' 
vacation. 

The  Florentine  school  system  only 
dates  from  1865,  ''the  year  of  our  regen- 
eration," and  has  suffered  some  vicissi- 
tudes with  the  change  of  the  capital  to 
and  from  the  city.  In  1871  nearly  7,000 
children  were  attending  the  thirty  com- 
munal schools,  and  were  taught  in  163 
distinct  classrooms,  by  226  teachers  and 
several  thousand  more  of  older  or  more 
advanced  pupils  received  instruction  in 
night-schools,  or  schools  for  secondary 
teaching.  The  salaries  of  female  teach- 
ers in  towns  are  little  less  than  with  us  ; 
those  of  masters  are  about  a  fourth  lower, 
but  reckoning  the  different  cost  of  living, 
the  balance  is  perhaps  not  against  the 
Italian  teachers. 

New  primary  schools  are  opened  as 
need  arises  —  first  with  one  class  or  two 
—  then,  as  time  goes  on  and  pupils  in- 
crease, these  are  divided  until  the  school 
attains  the  complete  scale  of  classes  and 
teachers,  when  the  process  is  recom- 
menced in  a  new  locality.  Each  year 
from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  schol- 
ars are  added  to  the  numbers  in  the  com- 
munal schools  ;  but  only  last  June  at  the 
distribution  of  prizes  the  syndic  stated 
that  there  were  still  8,589  children  in 
Florence  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
twelve  receiving  no  instruction  whatever, 
and  the  more  thoughtful  citizens  already 
see  that  without  compulsion  they  shall 
not  complete  the  whole  of  their  task. 

In  Rome  the  work  of  national  educa- 
tion is  only  in  the  fifth  year  of  its  ex- 
istence. The  first  census  made  by  the 
Italian  government  (Dec,  1871)  showed 
that  one-half  of  the  entire  population  of 
the  city  was  unable  to  read  or  write. 
The  municipality  of  Rome  has  addressed 
itself  to  its  task  with  noble  energy  — 
large  sums  of  money  are  devoted  to  the 
work  of  education,  and  it  may  be  confi- 
dently hoped  that  the  old  device  SPQR 
will  head  the  record  of  many  triumphs  in 
the  arts  of  peace.  Day-schools  are  being 
opened  in  every  quarter  in  the  city,  and 
already    number    ten    thousand    pupils, 


while    five    thousand    more    attend    the 
night  and  feast-day  schools. 

The  admirable  system  pursued  in  the 
north  of  Italy,  both  as  to  teachers  and 
the  methods  and  subjects  of  instruction, 
is  adopted  in  the  Roman  schools  with 
such  minor  changes  as  local  needs  sug- 
gest. The  schools  first  established  are 
already  doing  their  work  completely, 
and  with  excellent  results,  —  more  re- 
cent ones  show,  by  the  absence  of  upper 
classes,  and  by  the  tall  boys  and  girls 
who  share  with  little  ones  of  five  and  six 
the  benches  of  the  lowest  classes,  how 
great  the  neglects  of  past  years  have 
been.  The  municipality  of  Rome  has 
drawn  a  large  number  of  its  best  teach- 
ers from  the  northern  provinces,  and  has 
not  had  to  wait  for  the  supply  which  the 
Roman  normal  schools  will  in  time  pro- 
vide. But  in  point  of  accommodation 
and  sanitary  arrangement  the  Roman 
schools  are  (though  with  some  splendid 
exceptions)  somewhat  below  the  standard 
of  a  capital.  The  religious  difficulty  has, 
as  might  be  expected,  made  itself  keenly 
felt  in  Rome  in  the  antagonism  of  the 
clerical  party  to  the  schools,  and  religious 
instruction  is  only  given  in  them  by  the 
secular  teachers,  thougii  from  the  author- 
ized clerical  m  muals.  It  m  ly  be  hoped 
that  time  will  remove  this  difficulty. 

The  attitude  of  the  Italian  government 
towards  education  is  all  that  can  be  de- 
sired, and  even  the  foes  of  the  present 
ministry,  while  reproaching  it  for  its  re- 
actionary tendencies,  admit  that  by  its 
educational  policy  it  provides  for  the 
future  the  certain  antidote  for  the  evils 
which  they  accuse  it  of  fostering  in  the 
present. 

Such  are  the  efforts  that  Italy  is  mak- 
ing for  the  education  of  her  people, 
though  these  brief  pages  must  fail  to 
convey  a  full  impression  of  the  intensity 
and  devotion  with  which  the  object  is 
pursued.  The  Italians  know  that  for  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  their 
country,  the  improvement  of  her  finance, 
and  the  maintenance  of  her  free  institu- 
tions, and  still  more  for  success  in  the 
struggle  now  carrying  on  against  priestly 
domination,  not  in  Rome  only  but  in 
every  smallest  commune  of  the  kingdom, 
they  must  have  the  support  of  an  educat- 
ed people;  and  that  in  the  strength  of 
free  and  enlightened  citizens  alone  will 
the  last  words  of  Cavour  be  fulfilled,  — 
^''Italia  sifard,  si  fard,  si.'^ 

A  Member  of  an  English 
School  Board. 
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As  Yorke  rode  home  to  his  bungalow 
at  the  other  end  of  the  station,  after  the 
dinner-piirty  in  the  eminent  personage's 
camp,  smoking  his  cigar  and  reviewing 
the  events  of  the  evening,  he  felt  for  the 
time  an  elation  which  he  had  never  be- 
fore experienced.  Miss  Cunningham,  he 
thought,  must  surely  now  understand  my 
feelings.  True,  I  have  not  said  a  word 
winch  could  be  taken  to  mean  distinctly 
what  I  long  to  express  ;  but  I  could  not, 
if  I  would,  disguise  the  passion  I  feel. 
She  must  see  that  I  worship  the  very 
ground  she  treads  on  ;  and,  seeing  that, 
she  is  too  noble  to  trifle  with  my  love. 
She  would  have  discouraged  me  ere  this 
if  it  had  been  displeasing  to  her.  There 
would  be  no  such  kind  greetings  if  she 
thought  my  homage  unworthy.  But  then 
what,  after  all,  has  passed  between  us 
that  I  should  dare  to  build  any  hopes  upon 
it  }  We  have  not  spoken  more  than  half- 
a-dozen  times,  and  only  a  few  words  at  a 
time  ;  what  is  this  to  build  a  romance 
upon?  And  what  am  I,  with  no  good 
looks  worth  speaking  of,  no  money,  no 
position,  to  hope  to  win  this  noble  woman, 
so  beautiful,  so  accomplished,  so  well- 
placed  .?  I  may  know  a  little  more  than 
other  fellows  about  some  things,  but  I 
have  given  her  no  opportunity  to  find 
this  out  ;  a  donkey's  braying  were  scarce- 
ly more  inane  than  my  conversation  when- 
ever I  have  been  talking  to  her.  Yet, 
after  all,  to  be  sure,  women  don't  choose 
men  for  their  good  looks  or  their  wit. 
There  is  Tirtell  of  the  80th  N.I.,  cer- 
tainly not  much  to  look  at,  and  about  as 
stupid  a  fellow  as  there  is  in  the  armv, 
yet  he  found  a  pretty  woman  to  fall  in 
love  with  him,  and  one  with  ten  times  his 
brains.  Look  at  Grumbull,  too,  our  doc- 
tor ;  what  little  chance  the  climate  leaves 
a  fellow  will  be  lost  if  he  gets  into  his 
hands.  And  yet  if  he  were  a  perfect  Ga- 
len, Mrs.  Grumbull  could  not  have  a 
higher  opinion  of  him  ;  and  she  is  a  clev- 
er woman  enough.  No  ;  there  is  no  ac- 
counting for  tastes,  as  Jerry  would  say  ; 
if  only  she  chooses  to  fancy  a  penniless 
sub,  neither  face  nor  empty  purse  need 
be  against  me  ;  and  as  for  fortune,  why, 
after  all,  every  man  in  India  starts  in  the 
race  of  life  from  "scratch."  Lawrence 
and  Outram  were  once  penniless  subs, 
and  with  no  better  prospects  than  I  have  ; 
and  something  tells  me  that  if  I  do  ever 


get  a  chance,  I  too  shall  be  able  to  turn 
it  to  good  account. 

But  then,  again,  whispered  conscience, 
what  are  your  chances  in  the  race  you 
are  now  running.?  You  maybe  right  in 
thinking  that  women  throw  away  their 
hearts  at  random,  but  there  must  be  op- 
portunity —  companionship  —  the  means 
of  meeting.  Here  are  you,  only  a  few 
miles  off,  'tis  true,  but  what  are  your 
chances  and  opportunities  ?  A  few  stray 
words  at  a  ball  or  dinner-party.  What 
do  you  know  of  her  inner  life,  and 
thoughts,  and  feelings  ?  What  chance 
have  you,  you  awkward,  shy  gowk,  of 
pushing  yourself  forward,  and  making  the 
most  of  such  small  chances  as  offer  them- 
selves }  And  do  you  suppose  that  the 
prize  will  remain  unwon  forever,  or  for 
long.?  Wake  up  from  your  trance  of 
folly,  young  dreamer  that  you  are. 

But  no  —  he  argues  again.  Love  needs 
no  rules  of  time  and  opportunity.  Has 
not  my  poor  mother  often  said  that  she 
fell  in  love  at  first  sight  with  my  father, 
and  that  they  were  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried before  they  had  known  each  other  a 
week  ?  And  is  it  true  that  we  are  even 
now  common  acquaintances  }  Does  she 
greet  other  men  as  she  greets  me  .?  And 
then,  as  a  vision  came  up  before  the 
young  man  of  a  life  to  be  spent  in  com- 
panionship with  the  woman  he  loved, 
with  no  need  to  long  and  look  for  scanty 
interviews,  a  constant  presence  of  her 
beauty,  those  eyes  always  looking  into 
ills,  his  awe  at  speaking  to  her  exchanged 
for  perfect  trust,  to  learn  the  secret  of 
her  noble  mind,  to  have  the  sympathy  of 
her  noble  heart  to  urge  him  onwards  in 
his  aims  for  a  high  career  —  as  tiie  young 
man,  pacing  to  and  fro  along  the  gravel- 
path  in  front  of  his  little  dwelling,  con- 
jured up  this  picture  of  a  heaven  on 
earth,  his  step  under  the  excitement  be- 
came so  loud  as  to  arouse  his  brother 
subaltern  from  sleep. 

"  I  say,  old  fellow,"  said  Spragge, 
rising  on  his  elbow  in  bed  and  looking  at 
his  chum  through  the  open  door,  "you 
ain't  paid  for  doing  watchman,  you  know. 
You  might  let  a  fellow  go  to  sleep,  I 
think.     We've  got  a  parade  at  gunlire." 

Thus  rebuked,  Yorke  retired  to  his 
own  room,  but  only  to  toss  about  on  his 
bed,  recalling  time  after  time  the  record 
of  each  word  Miss  Cunningham  had 
spoken  to  him,  and  picturing  incoherent 
visions  for  the  future,  till  summoned  to 
rise  again  by  the  sound  of  the  morning 
gun. 

The  next  opportunity  for  meeting  the 
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young  lady  happened  a  day  or  two  after- 
wards, on  the  occasion  of  the  brigadier's 
half-yearly  inspection  of  the  hussars. 
Alas  !  it  was  only  an  opportunity  from 
which  nothing  •  came.  Riding  to  the 
parade-ground  on  the  morning  in  ques- 
tion, Yorke  was  in  time  to  see  the  regi- 
ment drawn  up  in  line  awaiting  the  brig- 
adier's arrival,  himself  one  of  the  first 
spectators  on  the  ground.  But  the  in- 
spection was  half  over  before,  straining 
his  eyes  across  the  plain  in  the  direction 
of  the  city,  he  was  at  last  rewarded  for 
his  patience.  This  time  only  two  per- 
sons could  be  seen  cantering  towards  the 
scene,  who  as  they  came  nearer  were 
made  out  to  be  Miss  Cunningham  and 
Colonel  Falkland.  They  did  not,  how- 
ever, join  the  other  spectators  in  attend- 
ance on  the  brigadier,  but  pulled  up 
their  horses  at  some  distance  off,  whence 
they  stood  watching  the  manoeuvres  of 
the  regiment.  Yorke  sat  irresolute  for 
some  time,  watching  the  pair  —  the  colo- 
nel's upright  figure  on  his  powerful 
horse,  the  graceful  outline  of  the  young 
lady  as  her  body  swayed  with  every 
movement  of  her  high-bred  Arab,  which, 
excited  by  the  clatter  of  the  dragoons, 
was  pawing  the  ground  and  tossing  its 
little  head  ;  and,  as  the  two  figures  stood 
out  in  clear  relief  tigainst  the  plain,  he 
could  not  help  thinking  what  a  fitting 
protector  the  soldier-like  colonel  made 
to  his  gentle  godchild.  At  last  he  made 
bold  to  join  them,  a  bold  movement  in- 
deed, involving  his  complete  separation 
from  the  group  of  spectators,  and  com- 
mitting himself  alone  to  the  naked  plain, 
crossing  the  gap  too  at  a  foot-pace,  for  to 
ride  faster  would  have  attracted  atten- 
tion. But  just  as  he  was  approaching 
the  lady  and  her  companion,  whose  heads 
were  turned  the  other  way,  they  set  off 
in  a  gallop  after  the  regiment,  now  exe- 
cuting a  rapid  change  of  front.  Yorke's 
first  impulse  was  to  follow  in  pursuit,  but 
he  was  restrained  by  a  sense  of  the  ab- 
surd figure  he  would  cut,  in  full  uniform, 
mounted  on  a  diminutive  pony,  and  by  a 
doubt  whether  the  pony  could  go  fast 
enough  to  overtake  them,  and  of  the  un- 
dignified appearance  he  would  present, 
if  he  did  come  up  with  them,  looked 
down  upon  especially  by  Colonel  Falk- 
land from  the  height  of  his  big  horse. 
Thus  thinking,  the  youngster  pulled  up, 
and  wanting  self-possession  to  enable 
him  to  rejoin  the  other  lookers-on,  re- 
mained by  himself  on  the  plain,  fancying 
that  everybody  was  noticing  his  discom- 
fiture.    In   reality  everybody  was  watch- 


ing the  hussars  moving  rapidly  to  and 
fro.  (for  Colonel  Tartar  always  went  the 
pace,  and  was  carrying  out  to  the  full  his 
subaltern's  promise  that  the  inspection 
would  be  something  of  a  kind  to  amuse 
the  ladies) ;  and  so  Yorke's  little  expedi- 
tion passed  unobserved. 

The  inspection  over,  and  the  regiment 
being  formed  up  in  three  sides  of  a 
square,  the  brigadier  addressed  some  val- 
edictory remarks  to  it  which  Colonel  Tar- 
tar received  on  the  point  of  his  sword, 
and  then  rode  slowly  off  the  ground. 
The  spectators  now  began  to  disperse, 
making  their  way  across  the  plain  in 
the  direction  of  their  respective  lines, 
and"  Yorke  was  just  about  to  ride  up 
to  Miss  Cunningham,  when  Colonel  Tar- 
tar, making  over  his  regiment  to  Major 
Winge,  cantered  up  to  them.  Yorke 
again  pulled  up,  watching  the  party  as 
they  moved  slowly  away  in  the  direction 
of  the  residency,  the  little  colonel  with 
his  legs  stuck  out,  leaning  over  towards 
Miss  Cunningham  on  his  left,  gesticu- 
lating with  the  right  hand  as  if  explain- 
ing the  movements  of  the  day.  Yorke 
felt  that  his  pony  would  ill  compare  with 
the  other's  high-caste  Arab,  as  it  stepped 
proudly  along,  excited  by  the  exercise, 
and  tossing  its  head  as  if  enjoying 
the  rattle  of  its  caparisons.  And  yet, 
thought  the  youngster,  bitterly,  I  am'  as 
good  as  he,  for  all  that  he  is  a  colonel  of 
hussars,  and  I  am  only  subaltern  of  na- 
tive infantry,  and  I  would  prove  it  if  I 
only  had  a  chance.  Still,  what  chance 
shall  I  have  against  him  if  he  enters  the 
lists?  She  says  she  thinks  there  is  no 
profession  like  the  army  ;  what  more  nat- 
ural than  that  she  should  be  dazzled  with 
his  medals,  and  his  colonelcy,  and  his 
money  ?  He  is  a  dapper  little  fellow  too, 
it  must  be  confessed,  and  knows  how  to 
sit  a  horse.  He  is  evidently  going  on  to 
the  residency  to  breakfast,  the  lucky 
beggar.  But  no  ;  Colonel  Tartar,  after 
accompanying  the  other  two  for  a  few 
hundred  yards,  turned  back,  and  they  set 
off  at  speed,  for  the  sun  was  now  getting 
hot ;  whereupon  Yorke  turned  too  and 
cantered  home.  But  his  faithful  pony 
was  now  an  object  of  contempt,  and  that 
very  morning  he  took  advantage  of  the 
arrival  of  an  itinerant  horse-merchant  to 
purchase  a  more  dignified  mount.  A 
high-caste  Arab  woi\ld  alone  have  satis- 
fied his  aspirations,  but  as  this  meant 
running  hopelessly  into  debt,  he  was  fain 
to  be  content  with  a  well-looking  animal 
with  strong  legs  and  uncertain  pedigree, 
although  having  some  other  good  points, 
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for  which  the  dealer  took  the  pony  in  ex- 
change and  a  promissory  note  for  a  sum 
which  would  make  a  formidable  inroad 
on  the  young  man's  slender  income  ;  but 
he  was  just  now  in  a  reckless  mood. 
"Poor  little  Jerry,"  said  he,  as  he  took 
the  saddle  off  the  pony  named  after  his 
chum,  "it  seems  a  shame  to  turn  you 
adrift  after  you  have  done  your  work, 
doesn't  it  ?  You  ain't  much  to  look  at, 
but  you  know  how  to  go,  and  you  have 
taught  me  to  ride  at  any  rate.  '  Many  is 
the  battle  we  have  had  to  see  who  should 
be  master  —  haven't  we,  you  little  beg- 
gar.?" So  saying,  he  gave  the  pony  a 
farewell  pat —  to  which  the  honest  beast 
responded  by  putting  back  his  ears  as  if 
preparatory  to  a  bite  or  a  kick,  whichever 
might  come  readiest  —  and  saddling  his 
new  purchase,  rode  it  home. 

The  next  day  or  two  were  passed 
mainly  in  looking  after  the  new  purchase, 
trying  its  paces,  getting  it  shod  properly, 
and  teaching  it  to  jump  over  a  hurdle 
rigged  up  in  the  compound ;  proceed- 
ings in  which  Yorke's  chum  took  as 
much  interest  as  himself  —  for  the  arrival 
of  a  new  horse  is  a  great  event  in  the 
household  of  a  native-infantry  subaltern  ; 
and  the  two  young  men  might  be  seen 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  day  before  the 
shed  in  a  corner  of  their  compound 
which  did  duty  for  a  stable,  superintend- 
ing the  grooming-operations.  Spragge 
might  have  grown  jealous  on  comparing 
the  good-looking  grey  with  the  insignif- 
icant occupant  of  the  next  stall  that 
owned  him  as  master,  but  that  jealousy 
did  not  enter  into  Jerry's  composition. 
"English  blood  there,  and  Arab  too,  I'll 
bet  anything,"  said  the  young  critic  for 
the  hundredth  time,  surveying  the  new 
purchase  with  admiration;  "by  Jove!  I 
only  wish  I  was  out  of  debt,  I'd  buy  a 
horse  too.  I  say,  old  fellow,  you  must 
give  me  a  mount  on  him  sometimes." 

The  new  horse  being  somewhat  raw  to 
the  bit,  and  scarcely  in  form  for  appear- 
ance on  the  mall,  Yorke  took  him  for  ex- 
ercise at  first  to  a  piece  of  ragged  ground 
in  rear  of  the  cantonments,  which  being 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  station  slaughter- 
houses, afforded  perfect  seclusion,  while 
a  number  of  small  ravines  running  down 
to  the  river  offered  a  variety  of  broken 
ground  well  adapted  for  breaking  in  a 
young  horse. 

Just  as  he  was  returning  from  this 
region  one  evening  about  dusk,  Yorke 
heard  the  footstep  of  a  horse  coming  up 
behind,  ana  Falkland,  cantering  past  on 


his  Irish  mare,  on  perceiving 
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him   pulled 


up  alongside. 

The  colonel  explained  that  he  had 
been  for  a  ride  across  country  ;  he  did 
not  get  enough  exercise  at  the  residency, 
he  said,  with  merely  a  morning  canter. 
"  But  what  brings  you  to  tliese  unsavoury 
parts,"  he  asked,  "while  all  the  gay 
world  of  Mustaphabad  are  listening  to 
the  band  ?  " 

Yorke  replied  that  he  was  breaking  in 
a  new  horse,  and  teaching  him  to  jump 
ditches. 

"  A  new  purchase  ?  "  said  the  colonel, 
eyeing  the  horse,  "and  a  very  nice-look- 
ing one  too  —  country-bred,  I  presume, 
but  with  some  good  blood  in  him  evi- 
dently. So  you  are  teaching  him  to 
jump  ?  and  a  very  proper  thing  too.  Do 
you  think  he  could  manage  this  ?  "  And 
so  saying,  the  colonel  turned  to  one  side, 
and  pressing  his  mare,  put  her  at  a  small 
ravine.  It  was  no  great  thing  for  the  big 
mare,  but  a  respectable  jump  for  the  little 
country-bred,  which,  however,  Yorke,  fol- 
lowing the  lead,  sent  across  in  good  style. 

"Very  well  done,"  said  the  colonel; 
"  you  have  a  good  nag  there,  and  know 
how  to  ride  him.  You  ought  to  enter  for 
the  coming  steeplechase." 

Yorke  thought  he  was  joking  ;  the  idea 
of  a  country-bred  running  in  a  race  of 
any  sort,  was  like  entering  a  hack  for  a 
flat  race  in  England. 

The  colonel  said  he  was  quite  in  ear- 
nest. It  was  not  a  matter  of  speed  or 
blood.  "  It  is  astonishing  how  few 
horses  in  this  country  can  jump  ;  want  of 
practice,  I  suppose.  If  any  horse  suc- 
ceeds in  getting  round  the  course,  the 
chances  are  it  will  win,  and  your  horse 
has  some  good  blood  in  him,  and  some 
capital  points  for  a  fencer;  but  here  we 
are  in  cantonments.  Good  evening.  I 
must  push  on,  or  I  shall  be  late  for  din- 
ner ;  "  and  the  colonel  rode  off. 

CHAPTER   VIII. 

The  next  day,  while  Yorke  and  his 
chum  were  at  breakfast,  the  tramp  of  a 
horse's  feet  was  heard  on  the  gravel  out- 
side, and  looking  out  the  young  men 
descried  before  the  door  a  horseman  of 
the  nawab's  very  irregular  cavalry,  a 
body  which  under  treaty-engagements 
furnished  orderlies  for  duty  at  the  resi- 
dency. The  rider  had  evidently  come 
from  thence,  for  he  produced  a  small 
note  from  the  folds  of  his  waist-cloth, 
which  he  delivered  to  the  servant  who 
was  sitting  in  the  veranda. 
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"  A  ticket  for  soup,  by  all  that's  pow- 
erful !  "  cried  Spragge.  "  Well,  I  thought 
it  was  about  time  for  the  commissioner 
to  do  the  civil.  Two  distinguished 
officers  like  us  are  not  to  be  treated  with 
neglect  even  by  a  bloated  civilian.  It's 
directed  to  you,  Arty,"  he  continued, 
throwing  the  note  across  the  table,  "and 
from  the  lovely  creature  herself.  You'd 
better  keep  it  next  your  heart,  only  open 
it  first,  my  boy,  and  let's  know  what's  up. 
Say,  oh,  say  !  " 

Had  Spragge  been  more  observant  he 
would  have  noticed  the  blush  and  confu- 
sion of  his  companion.  It  was  the  first 
letter  he  had  ever  received  from  Miss 
Cunningham  ;  the  first  time,  indeed,  that 
he  had  ever  seen  her  handwriting. 

He  disguised  his  emotion,  however, 
and  rebuked  his  companion.  "  I  wish 
you  would  have  a  little  sense  for  once  in 
your  life,  Spragge,"  he  said  pettishly, 
calling  that  young  officer  by  his  sur- 
name, "and  keep  your  foolish  jokes  for 
fit  subjects." 

"Oh!  that's  the  line,  is  it?"  replied 
the  imperturbable  Jerry;  "some  things 
are  not  to  be  talked  about,  or  else  we  cut 
up  rough,  do  we  .''  with  our  Spragges  and 
our  Yorkes  ?  We  shall  be  having  coffee 
and  pistols  next,  I  suppose  ?  All  right, 
old  fellow  ;  you've  only  got  to  give  me 
the  office,  you  know,  and  I'm  mum.  Still 
you  haven't  told  us  yet  what  the  letter  is 
about;  come,  out  with  it!  ticket  for 
soup  ?  or  a  hop  ?  " 

Yorke  replied  that  it  was  an  invitation 
to  dinner  for  the  next  day  but  one. 

"  And  me  left  out,"  cried  Jerry  ;  "  well, 
that  is  a  shame,  considering  we  both 
called  on  the  same  day.  You  have  been 
making  play  since  to  any  extent,  of 
course  ;  still  there's  a  want  of  considera- 
tion about  the  thing;  if  we  had  both 
been  asked  the  same  night,  we  might 
have  taken  Nubbee  Buksh's  buggy  be- 
tween us." 

"Consideration  !  "  said  Yorke,  loftily. 
"As  if  Miss  Cunningham  would  be  likely 
to  think  about  such  details  as  the  small 
economies  of  a  subaltern's  niiitager 

'•''Menage^  eh?  small  economies,  eh? 
We  are  coming  it  strong,  and  no  mistake. 
What's  the  last  book  w^e  got  this  out  of  ? 
This  comes  of  our  Shakespeares  and  our 
Homers.  Beg  pardon,  old  fellow,"  he 
added,  apologetically,  seeing  that  Yorke 
was  looking  angrily  towards  him;  "but 
don't  you  think  you'd  better  answer  the 
note,  and  not  keep  the  sowar  waiting  ? 
I'll  take  myself  off  and  have  a  pipe  in  the 


stable,  and  then  perhaps   when    I  come 
back  Richard  will  be  himself  again." 

How  the  young  man,  left  alone,  discov- 
ered that  there  was  no  paper  or  ink  in 
the  bungalow  fit  to  write  his  reply  upon, 
and  sent  down  to  the  Europe  shop  for  a 
packet  of  the  best  creamlaid,  and  a  bottle 
of  fresh  ink,  the  orderly  waiting  the 
while,  dismounted,  holding  his  horse 
under  the  shade  of  a  tree  ;  how,  when 
the  paper  and  ink  arrived,  he  spoilt  half- 
a-dozen  sheets  before  his  answer  was 
ready,  in  doubt  whether  to  say  "  My 
dear  Miss  Cunningham,"  or  only  "  Dear 
Miss  Cunningham," — need  not  be  told  ; 
nor  that  he  did  as  a  fact  deposit  the  note 
about  his  person,  taking  it  out  a  dozen 
times  in  the  day  to  read  the  contents. 
Yet  they  were  not  of  much  import,  for 
the  note  rherely  ran  thus  :  — 

"  Dear  Mr.  Yorke,—  Will  you  give 
us  the  pleasure  of  your  company  to  din- 
ner on  Thursday  at  half-past  seven?  — 
Believe  me,  yours  very  truly, 

"  Olivia  Cunningham." 

Needs  not  be  said  that  Yorke  engaged 
Nubbee  Buksh's  buggy  for  the  Thurs- 
day evening,  nor  that,  although  until  now 
he  had  never  thought  much  about  dress, 
he  made  as  elaborate  a  toilet  for  the  oc- 
casion as  the  conditions  of  undress  uni- 
form permitted  ;  but  not  the  less  did  he 
feel  shy  and  nervous  as  he  entered  the 
large  drawing-room  at  the  residency,  al- 
though his  heart  bounded  within  him  at 
the  cordial  greeting  of  the  hostess,  as  she 
advanced  from  the  group  of  guests  to 
meet  him,  and  held  out  her  hand  with  a 
smile  and  look  of  pleasure  which  sent 
the  young  fellow  into  raptures.  There 
were  only  twelve  persons  in  all,  includ- 
ing the  brigadier  and  Mrs.  Polvvheedle, 
and  the  dinner  was  served  at  a  round 
table,  permitting  of  general  conversation, 
and  to  Yorke  a  full  view  of  Miss  Cun- 
ningham, in  a  perfectly  enchanting  demi- 
toilet.  Certainly,  he  thought,  it  is  even 
more  becoming  than  the  ball-dress,  or 
the  more  costly  apparel  worn  at  his  Ex- 
cellency's party.  It  is  the  same  picture, 
of  course,  that  sets  off  any  framing  —  the 
lovely  face,  the  graceful  figure,  and  the 
noble  folds  of  rich  brown  hair. 

The  conversation  turned  to  the  subject 
then  occupying  all  the  dinner-tables  in 
India,  the  misconduct  of  a  guard  of  se- 
poys at  Barrackpore. 

"  For  my  part,"  said  Mrs.  Polvvheedle, 
"  I  think  the  whole  regiment  ought  to 
have  been  hanged,  the  rascally  fellows  ! 
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to  stand  by  and  see  their  officer  wounded 
in  that  way.  Disbanding  was  too  good 
for  them." 

"But  the  whole  regiment  didn't  see 
the  thing  done,"  observed  the  commis- 
sioner. 

'•  Oh,  that  doesn't  matter,"  she  replied  ; 
"they  were  all  sepoys  together,  and  se- 
poys always  stick  by  each  other,  with 
their  nonsense  about  caste,  and  their  not 
doing  this  or  doing  that.  1  have  no  pa- 
tience with  them." 

"  My  dear,"  said  the  brigadier,  who  sat 
opposite,  in  a  voice  of  mild  reproach, 
*'  you  forget  that  your  husband  is  a  sepoy- 
officer." 

"  No,  I  don't,"  replied  the  lady  ;  "  but 
I  wasn't  always  the  wife  of  a  native-infan- 
try officer,  you  know  ;  and  I  have  my 
feelings  on  this  point.  Besides,  I  don't 
consider  that  you  belong  to  the  native 
army  now  that  you  are   a  brigadier  ;  you 


braggart  ways  across  a  dinner-table,  till 
even  Falkland,  a  man  who  seemed  placed 
above  such  things  by  standing  and  nat- 
ural dignity,  was  drawn  into  the  squab- 
ble ?  It  was  all  that  horrid  Mrs.  Pol- 
wheedle's  doing,  and  it  was  just  the  same 
on  the  day  of  his  first  call.  How  could 
this  gentle  and  refined  creature  tolerate 
her  society  ?  Even  if  the  commissioner 
was  too  good-natured  to  take  care  of  his 
daughter  in  that  respect,  surely  her  god- 
father might  interpose  to  shield  her 
from  such  vulgarizing  contact. 

The  person  referred  to,  who  sat  next 
to  him,  seemed  to  be  reading  his 
thoughts,  for  he  interrupted  the  current 
of  them  by  remarking  in  an  undertone  : 
"  I  am  afraid  our  hostess  will  think  some 
of  us  have  been  taking  our  wine  before 
dinner  instead  of  at  the  proper  time.  It 
is  a  sad  world  this,"  he  added  with  a 
smile  ;  "  shut  one's  self   out  as  we    may 


command  Europeans  and  natives   too,  so  ■  from  all  that  is  disagreeable,  still    the  un- 


you  ought  to  be  impartial." 

"  For  my  part,"  observed  Major 
Winge  of  the  hussars,  who  was  one  of 
the  company,  "  I  should  like  to  see  every 
black  regiment  cut  down  to  half  its  pres- 
ent strength,  and  a  dozen  more  British 
regiments  sent  out." 

"  Native-infantry  regiments,  I  suppose 
you  mean  ?  "  interposed  Colonel  Falk- 
land. 

"  Oh,  of  course,"  replied  the  other, 
^^  ihey  are  dark  ;  same  thing,  you   know." 

"  The  same  thing,  perhaps,  but  not  the 
same  name  ;  we  will  keep  to  the  official 
designation,  with  your  permission,  if  the 
thing  is  to  be  discussed  at  all." 

"  By  all  means,  if  you  like,"  returned 
the  major  ;  "  no  offence  was  meant." 

"You  did  not  mean  to  be  offensive,  of 
course,"  said  the  colonel. 

And  so  the  conversation    dropped,  or 
rather  a  turn  was  given  to  it  by  the  com- 
missioner,   who     asked     Major     Winge 
across  the  table  if  his  regiment  had  many  i 
horses  entered  for  the  coming  races.  I 

While  it  was  going  on,  Yorke  felt  his  i 
face  flush  at  the  implied  insult  to  his  I 
branch  of  the  service.  A  feeling  of  I 
bashfulness,  however,  kept  him  silent  at  ' 
first,  and  then  just  as  he  was  about  at 
last  to  burst  out.  Colonel  Falkland  had  , 
stepped  in  to  the  rescue.  I 

That  the  offensive  attack  should  have  ' 
been  properly  put  down  was  satisfactory, 
but  there  nov'v  succeeded  to  the  indigna- 
tion a  feeling  of  shame  that  Miss  Cun- 
ningham should  have  been  witness  of  the 
scene.  What  must  she  think  of  military 
men,  if  they  were  ready  to  deal  in   such 


pleasant  will  obtrude  itself  sometimes. 
The  worst  of  it  is  that  I  am  afraid  the 
gentleman  opposite  had  only  too  much 
truth  on  his  side." 

"Do  you  really  think,  sir,"  asked  the 
youngster  eagerly,  "  that  the  native  army 
is  not  to  be  trusted  ?  " 

"  I  think  that  it  might  be  reduced  with 
great  advantage,  and  the  proportion  of 
European  troops  brought  up  again  to 
what  it  was  when  I  first  entered  the  ser- 
vice." 

"  Then  do  you  really  think  that  there 
is  any  mischief  brewing  in  the  native 
army  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  mercenary  army,"  replied  the 
colonel,  "and  it  is  an  army  which  has 
nothing  to  do  at  present,  two  conditions 
which  don't  go  well  together.  Of  course 
you  may  keep  mercenary  troops  in  order 
by  discipline  ;  but  we  have  merely  the 
semblance  of  discipline  left  now.  It 
would  not  need  a  very  violent  shake,  I 
fear,  to  bring  the  military  fabric  to  pieces, 
or  at  any  rate  to  put  it  grievously  out  of 
joint." 

"  But  surely  there  is  nothing  to  show^ 
that  things  are  worse  now  than  they  have 
been  for  the  last  fifty  years  ?  There  have 
been  repeated  instances  of  misconduct 
before,  but  the  army  has  outlived  them. 
And,  in  the  present  instance,  it  seems  to 
have  been  effectually  put  down.  Why 
should  things  be  worse  now  than  at  any 
time  before  .''  " 

"  Of  course  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
said  on  the  optimist  side.  The  men  have 
all  their  pensions  to  look  to,  and  then  it 
is  not  likely  that   the  Hindoos   and  Ma- 
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homedans  would  ever  pull  together,  if 
either  party  were  to  fall  out  with  their 
masters.  And  I  suppose  luck  will  be- 
friend us  in  the  future  as  it  has  in  the 
past.  Still  a  little  tighter  discipline  and 
a  few  more  European  troops  would  not 
be  bad  precautions.  But  cr  course," 
said  the  colonel,  turning  towards  him 
with  a  smile,  "  I  don't  want  these  doubts 
to  go  any  further.  We  must  put  a  good 
f.ice  on  matters,  whatever  we  may  think 
about  them." 

"But  surely,"  said  Yorke,  "holding 
these  views,  it  would  be  proper  for  you 
at  least  to  urge  them  on  the  government." 

"  Who  ?  i  ?  Oh  no  ;  that  would  be 
of  no  use.  The  headquarter  people  would 
pooh-pooh  the  advice  of  an  alarmist  civil- 
ian, as  they  would  call- me,  and  would  say 
that  they  have  as  good  opportunities  for 
judging  of  these  matters  as  he  has,  which 
is  quite  true,  though  whether  they  make 
use  of  them  is  another  matter." 

After  dinner,  as  soon  as  the  gentlemen 
came  into  the  drawing-room.  Miss  Cun- 
ningham asked  Captain  Sparrow,  who  was 
of  the  party,  to  sing  —  which,  after  a  little 
pressing,  he  consented  to  do,  the  lady  ac- 
companying him.  Captain  Sparrow  had  a 
tenor  voice,  which  might  have  been  pro- 
nounced sweet  in  quality,  only  that  there 
was  very  little  of  it  to  judge  by,  and  sang 
airs  from  the  Italian  opera  of  the  more 
sentimental  kind,  delivered  with  a  sort  of 
caricature  of  stage  manner,  the  retarda- 
tions extra  slow,  the  pathos  extra  pathetic. 
As  he  sang,  with  one  hand  resting  on  the 
piano  and  the  other  on  his  hip  —  his  hair 
parted  in  the  middle,  a  loosely-tied  black 
ribbon  under  his  turned-down  collar,  his 
eyes  cast  down,  and  face  expressing  all 
the  pathos  which  could  not  find  utterance 
through  the  voice,  while  the  fair  accom- 
panist placidly  followed  all  the  changes 
of  time  in  the  performance  —  Yorke  felt 
as  by  instinct  that  although  she  was  per- 
fectly grave  and  polite,  and  there  was  no 
trace  of  irony  in  her  thanks  to  the  singer 
when  the  performance  was  concluded,  any 
remaining  fear  of  rivalry  in  that  quarter 
might  now  safely  be  dismissed. 

"  And  now,  Miss  Cunningham,  won't 
you  sing  something  yourself,''  said  the 
captain,  "especially  after  I  have  set  you 
so  good  an  example  ?  I  am  sure  you  will 
be  in  good  voice  to-night.  There  is  some- 
thing in  the  air  conducive  to  song.  I  felt 
it  myself." 

Just  then  Yorke  came  up,  and  Sparrow 
moved  off,  to  receive  the  thanks  of  the 
rest  of  the  company. 
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"  Are  you  fond  of  music,  Mr.  Yorke 
asked  the  lady. 

"  I  should  like  above  everything  to  hear 
you  sing,"  replied  the  young  fellow. 

"  How  can  you  tell  you  will  not  be  dis- 
appointed when  you  hear  me  ?  "  she  said, 
with  a  laugh  and  slight  blush,  as  she 
stooped  to  turn  over  the  loose  pieces  of 
music  on  the  stand. 

"  No,  no,"  rejoined  the  young  man  with 
ardour;  "there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 
Heaven  gave  you  a  sweet  voice,  and  it 
gave  you  "  —  every  other  charm,  he  was 
going  to  add  ;  but  checking  himself,  con- 
tinued, "besides,  you  must  know  that 
your  fame  has  preceded  you." 

Miss  Cunningham  said  nothing  in  re- 
ply, but  looking  downwards  seated  her- 
self at  the  instrument  and  began  to  sing. 
Nor  had  rumour  exaggerated  her  powers. 
She  sang  with  the  taste  and  finish  given 
by  Italian  teaching,  while  her  voice  was 
like  her  speaking  voice,  low  and  rich,  and 
expressing  a  sort  of  unconscious  pathos, 
as  if  asking  what  romantic  fate  awaited 
its  possessor  in  the  future. 

She  sang  two  songs,  the  young  lover 
standing  by  entranced,  turning  over  the 
pages  ;  one  Italian,  full  of  repressed  pas- 
sion—  one  German,  kindling  subtle,  un- 
definable  emotions.  Then  at  his  request 
she  sang  a  third  time  ;  after  which,  some 
of  the  guests  who  had  meanwhile  been 
scattered  about  the  room  came  up  to  ex- 
press their  thanks.  But  presently  the 
two  were  left  alone  again,  for  the  room 
was  a  very  large  one,  and  the  young  lady 
still  sitting  on  the  music-stool  turned 
round. 

"  Do  you  really  think,"  said  she,  "  that 
the  sepoys  are  not  to  be  trusted  .''  Per- 
haps I  ought  not  to  ask  such  a  question 
from  you  ;  but  your  men,  now,  they  look 
such  simple  honest  fellows,  and  papa 
seems  to  have  the  most  perfect  confidence 
in  them." 

"  I  would  answer  for  them  with  my 
life,"  replied  the  young  man,  earnestly. 

"  I  like  to  hear  you  speak  like  that," 
said  the  young  lady,  with  animation  ; 
"there  is  something  to  my  mind  quite 
revolting  in  discussing  the  character  and 
loyalty  of  our  soldiers  in  this  way,  wheth- 
er their  faces  are  light  or  dark." 

As  she  looked  up  at  him  with  a  gleam 
of  admiration  in  her  dark  eyes,  the  young 
man  felt  ready  to  throw  himself  at  her 
feet  in  a  transport  of  love.  For  him  to 
worship  her  was  only  natural ;  but  that 
she  should  regard  him  as  worthy  of  re- 
spect seemed  altogether  beyond  his  de- 
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serts,  so  infinitely  above  him  did  she 
always  seem  to  be.  Something  of  this 
may  have  appeared  in  his  look  of  devo- 
tion, for  she  blushed  slightly,  and  turned 
au^ay  her  head,  and  then  changing  the 
conversation  said,  "When  is  the  inspec- 
tion of  your  regiment  to  take  place  ?  " 

"  On  Saturday  —  shall  you  come  to  see 
it?"  And  the  young  man  hung  on  her 
answer  as  if  his  very  life  depended  on  it. 

"  I  will  come,  if  I  possibly  can.  Papa 
has  not  been  very  well  lately,  and  is  often 
disinclined  to  ride  of  a  morning;  but  if 
Colonel  Falkland  is  still  with  us,  I  am 
sure  he  will  escort  me." 

*'  Is  Colonel  Falkland  going  away  ?  " 

"His  month's  leave  comes  to  an  end 
to-morrow  ;  but  he  hopes  to  get  it  ex- 
tended. I  don't  quite  understand  the 
arrangement ;  it  appears  there  are  variou? 
contingencies  involved,  but  he  expects 
to  hear  how  the  matter  is  settled  early  in 
the  morning." 

Presently  she  added,  "  Colonel  Falk- 
land says  you  ought  to  be  in  the  cavalry 
—  the  irregular  cavalry  I  think  he  called 
it  —  because  you  are  such  a  good  rider." 

"  Colonel  Falkland's  praise  of  any  one 
is  valuable,  but  he  seems  always  to  speak 
kindly  of  everybody." 

"Ah,  then  I  see  you  have  found  out  his 
generous  nature,  and  think  as  highly  of 
him  as  every  one  seems  to  do.  I  am  so 
glad  of  that,"  said  Miss  Cunningham, 
warmly. 

"  Think  highly  of  him  ?  why  he  is  one 
of  the  finest  fellows  in  the  army.  I  al- 
ways knew  he  was  extremely  popular, 
too,  and  now  I  have  met  him  I  can  under- 
stand why  he  is.  What  a  pity  it  is  that 
he  should  be  thrown  away  in  civil  employ, 
instead  of  being  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
or  something  of  the  sort !  " 

And  the  two  cast  their  looks  in  the 
direction  of  the  person  spoken  of,  a  mid- 
dle-aged, not  particularly  handsome,  and 
not  well-dressed  man,  standing  in  another 
part  of  the  room. 

Then  she  asked  him  if  he  was  going  to 
take  a  part  in  the  coming  races  ;  and  he 
replied  that  he  was  going  to  enter  a  young 
horse  he  had  just  bought,  for  the  steeple- 
chase. Had  he  still  possessed  only  his 
old  pony  Jerry,  he  would  in  his  present 
state  of  infatuation  have  committed  him- 
self to  entering  that  useful  animal. 

Miss  Cunningham  asked  whether  stee- 
plechase-riding was  not  a  very  dangerous 
thing  ;  and  Yorke  laughingly  replied  that 
there  was  not  much  danger  to  be  met 
with  in  the  army  nowadays,  either  in  that 
or  any  other  way;    the  only  danger  he 


ran  was   of  making  himself  ridiculous  by 
being  nowhere  in  the  race. 

Here  the  conversation  was  interrupted  ; 
and,  save  at  parting,  when  he  held  her 
slender  hand  for  a  moment  in  his,  Yorke 
had  no  opportunity  of  again  speaking  to 
the  young  lady.  But  as  he  drove  him- 
self home  in  the  still  clear  night,  he  re- 
hearsed the  scene  of  the  evening  over 
and  over  again,  dwelling  on  each  gracious 
look,  each  radiant  smile,  calling  up  each 
changing  expression  of  the  sweet  face  — 
now  gracious,  now  arch — anon,  when  in 
repose,  as  he  thought,  pensive.  Surely 
he  could  not  be  wrong  in  thinking  both 
that  she  understood  his  devotion,  and  was 
not  unprepared  to  reward  it.  To  no  one 
else,  he  felt  sure,  did  she  appear  so  ten- 
der and  gracious.  Even  to  her  father 
she  seemed  hardly  more  so.  To  other 
persons,  as  he  could  not  help  persuading 
himself,  her  bearing,  if  gentle,  was  some- 
what reserved  and  distant.  Only  to  him- 
self and  Falkland  was  there  shown  this 
confidential  manner;  but  then  Falkland 
was  an  old  friend,  and  her  godfather  — 
old  enough  indeed  to  be  her  father. 
Nevertheless,  uneasy  doubts  crossed  the 
young  man's  mind,  especially  when  he 
reached  home,  and  surveying  by  the  dim 
light  of  a  single  candle  the  poverty  of  his 
little  bungalow,  contrasted  it  with  the 
splendour  of  the  residency  and  the  vvell- 
lit-up  salon,  in  the  vastness  of  which  a 
dozen  guests  seemed  almost  lost,  till  his 
heart  sank  within  him.  How  could  he 
dare  to  hope  to  bring  that  splendid  crea- 
ture to  such  a  lowly  roof  'i  Still  less  pos- 
sible did  it  seem  to  raise  himself  from 
his  present  humble  grade  to  a  level  with 
her  condition  and  her  father's  just  expec- 
tations. And  what  if,  after  all,  she  were 
really  in  ignorance  of  his  feelings,  and  he 
merely  another  Malvolio  fancying  his 
countess  was  in  love  with  him,  as  much 
deceived  and  every  whit  as  foolish  ? 
Thus,  alternate  hopes  and  fears  coursing 
each  other  through  his  mind,  the  young 
man  paced  restlessly  the  gravel-walk  be- 
fore his  bungalow  —  his  usual  nightly 
occupation  now  —  but  taking  care  not  to 
wake  his  chum,  till,  tired  out  in  mind  and 
body,  he  sought  his  room  and  found  at 
last  the  sound  sleep  of  youth  and  health. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Two  days  afterwards  took  place  the 
inspection  of  the  76th.  In  the  monotony 
of  an  Indian  cantonment,  even  the  in- 
spection of  a  native-infantry  regiment 
creates  a  certain  amount  of  excitement  ; 
and   before    sunrise    a    small    group   of 
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equestrians  were  assembled  on  the  pa- 
rade to  witness  tlie  spectacle.  The  regi- 
ment itself  had  been  under  arms  before 
daylight,  and  the  officers  fell  in  soon 
afterwards,  while  Major  Dumble  —  who, 
with  a  card  of  the  manoeuvres  in  his  hand 
which  had  been  prepared  for  him  by  the 
adjutant,  was  going  through  them  in  his 
head  for  tlie  last  time  —  sat  his  o\<\  troop- 
er with  a  look  of  anxious  desperation  as 
the  fatal  moment  approached.  For  now 
the  brigadier  might  be  seen  riding  at  a 
foot-pace  on  his  grey  cob  towards  the 
line,  attended  by  his  brigade-major  and 
the  assistant  quartermaster-general,  also 
by  Colonel  Tartar,  who  had  joined  him 
on  his  way  past  the  hussar  parade.  The 
brigadier  and  his  staff  were  in  blue  coats 
and  cocked-hats,  all  the  other  military 
lookers-on  in  full  uniform  except  Colonel 
Tartar,  who  being  a  colonel  of  hussars 
might  be  considered  to  be  above  rule,  and 
indeed  sat  his  Arab  pony  with  an  air  of 
^asy  superiority,  as  if  quite  aware  of  the 
amount  of  condescension  involved  in  his 
::oming  at  all.  The  ceremony  is  now 
about  to  begin,  and  Yorke's  heart  leaps 
up  at  seeing  the  well-known  objects  ad- 
\^ancing  rapidly  out  of  the  plain  from  the 
direction  of  the  residency,  as  he  had  seen 
them  come  on  former  occasions,  soon  to 
be  made  out  clearly  as  Colonel  Falkland 
and  Miss  Cunningham,  who  canter  up 
and  join  the  group  of  visitors  just  as  the 
brigadier  arrives  in  front  of  the  line. 
Yorke  has  just  time  to  notice  with  a  pang 
of  jealousy  that  Colonel  Tartar  is  turning 
aside  to  join  the  new-comers,  when  the 
regiment  is  called  to  attention,  and  as  the 
brigadier  advances  towards  it,  a  general 
salute  is  ordered ;  after  which  Major ! 
Dumble,  by  dint  of  kicking  his  horse  and  I 
shaking  its  rein,  persuades  it  to  advance! 
a  few  paces,  and  hands  the  brigadier  a 
"present  state"  of  the  regiment.  The! 
latter  passes  over  the  want  of  style  in  the  j 
major's  approach,  riding  not  being  laid 
down  in  the  infantry  regulations  or  aj 
strong  point  personally,  but  reserves  him-  j 
self  for  criticism  on  the  handling  of  the 
battalion,  an  art  in  which  he  deems  him-j 
self  to  be  an  authority.  And  truly  the 
battalion  looks  a  goodly  one  to  handle,  \ 
over  nine  hundred  and  fifty  bayonets  mus- 1 
tering  on  the  parade,  carried  by  stalwart 
sepoys,  well  set  up.  And  now  begins  the 
serious  business  of  the  morning.  The 
salute  delivered,  the  regiment  breaking 
into  open  columns  of  companies  marches 
past  in  slow  and  quick  time,  a  feat  which, 
having  been  practised  every  morning  for 
the   previous    six   weeks,   is    performed 
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fairly  in  automatic  fashion,  without  giving 
Major  Dumble  an  opportunity  for  inter- 
posing a  mistake.  "  Do  believe  we  shall 
pull  the  major  through,"  whispers  Poyn- 
ter  the  adjutant  to  Brevet-Major  Passey, 
the  senior  captain,  who  was  the  other 
mounted  officer.  The  "  march  past  "  over, 
the  regiment  is  again  formed  into  line 
and  put  through  the  time-honoured  man- 
ual and  platoon  exercises  by  Major  Pas- 
sey, a  feat  to  which  he  and  the  regiment 
are  quite  equal.  Major  Dumble  the  while 
glancing  nervously  at  his  card,  and  re- 
calling for  the  last  time  the  adjutant's 
lessons  on  the  coming  movements.  The 
first  operation,  a  change  of  front,  went  all 
right  ;  there  was  little  for  the  command- 
ing officer  to  do,  and  the  leaders  of  com- 
panies knew  their  work  and  made  no  mis- 
take. And  the  second  movement  prom- 
ised well  also.  It  was  an  advance  by 
column  of  double  companies  from  the 
centre  ;  and  Major  Dumble,  as  he  sur- 
veyed from  the  rear  the  companies  step- 
ping off  and  wheeling  at  due  intervals 
with  precision,  felt  his  courage  reviving, 
and  began  to  hope  that  he  should  really 
pull  through  the  inspection.  But  alas  ! 
at  this  moment,  just  as  the  formation  was 
completed,  the  brigadier  called  out  to 
him  in  what  was  meant  for  a  reassuring 
tone  —  "Very  good  indeed.  Major  Dum- 
ble—  very  good  indeed;  now  suppose 
you  form  square.  Don't  you  hear,  sir  ?" 
he  repeated  in  a  louder  voice  —  "  form 
square." 

Now  a  square  was  duly  entered  in  the 
card  of  manoeuvres,  but  then  it  was  to 
come  off  later  in  the  day,  and  when  the 
regiment  was  halted  in  line.  For  such  a 
change  in  the  programme  the  major  was 
altogether  unprepared,  and  gazed  in  dumb 
anguish  at  the  brigadier,  and  when  the 
latter  in  still  louder  tones  repeated  his 
command,  adding  "  Why  don't  you  halt 
the  leading  division,  sir .?"  the  unhappy 
major  m.istaking  the  word  "leading"  for 
"rear,"  called  out  in  desperation,  "Rear 
division,  halt  I  right  about  face  I  " 

The  companies  in  question  obeyed  the 
order.  The  rest  of  the  column  continued 
marching  on. 

The  major  saw  that  he  had  made  a 
blunder,  but  there  was  still  time  to  re- 
trieve it,  although  no  time  for  reflection. 
Obeying  the  impulse  of  despair  he  gave 
the  word  to  the  centre  companies  to  wheel 
inwards,  and  again  the  order  was  obeyed, 
the  leading  companies  still  pursuing  their 
fatal  march  onwards  ;  and  although  the 
adjutant  at  last  took  upon  himself  to  stop 
them,  the  mischief  was  done.     They  had 
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by  this  time  advanced  a  Ions;  distance  to 
the  front.  The  centre  companies  had 
been  brought  to  a  halt  by  coming  up 
against  each  other,  and  now  stood  face  to 
face,  the  rear  division  meantime  gazing 
backward  into  space,  from  which  position 
our  subaltern  could  witness  the  merri- 
ment of  the  spectators.  The  formation 
of  the  regiment  in  fact  now  resembled 
the  capital  letter  I,  but  with  the  head  and 
tail  separated  by  a  long  interval  from  the 
body.  Never  had  the  Mustaphabad  pa- 
rade-ground witnessed  such  a  spectacle. 

Although  not  without  a  fellow-feeling 
for  the  service  from  which  he  had  risen, 
this  was  yet  a  proud  moment  for  Briga- 
dier Polwheedle.  The  inspection  of  the 
hussars  or  the  horse-artillery  was  a  thing 
to  be  done  gently,  and  even  deferentially, 
the  brigadier  indeed  never  feeling  quite 
sure  on  such  occasions  that  Colonel  Tar- 
tar was  not  laughing  at  him  the  while, 
and  executing  manoeuvres  for  his  edifica- 
tion not  laid  down  in  the  queen's  regu- 
lations ;  but  here  he  was  master  of  the 
position,  and  felt  every  inch  a  brigadier. 
"Take  your  regiment  home,  sir,''  he 
called  out  in  a  loud  voice  to  the  misera- 
ble Dumble  —  "that  is,  if  you  know  how 
to  —  and  let  me  see  it  again  as  soon  as  it 
is  fit  to  be  inspected  ;  "  and  so  saying,  he 
turned  the  grey  cob  round  and  rode  ma- 
jestically home. 

Whether  Major  Dumble  would  have 
been  equal  to  the  feat  of  taking  the  regi- 
ment home  was  never  proved,  for  the  ex- 
trication of  it  from  its  melancholy  posi- 
tion was  effected  by  the  adjutant,  the 
unhappy  commandant  sitting  silent  on 
his  horse  while  the  latter  gave  the  need- 
ful orders.  The  operation  completed. 
Major  Passey,  making  the  slightest  pos- 
sible salute  with  his  sword  to  his  com- 
manding officer,  said,  "  Shall  I  march  the 
regiment,back  to  the  lines,  major?" 

"  Please  do,  Passey,"  replied  poor 
Dumble,  meekly ;  and  so  saying  rode 
back  alone  to  his  own  bungalow,  whence 
he  did  not  emerge  for  the  rest  of  the 
day. 

"  Hang  it,"  said  Spragge,  to  a  brother 
sub,  after  tlie  regiment  was  broken  off, 
as  they  mounted  their  ponies  to  ride 
home,  "  we  must  buy  old  Dumble  out, 
sharp,  I  can't  stand  being  made  a  fool 
of  in  this  way.  How  much  do  you  think 
the  old  boy  would  take  to  go  at  once  ? 
I'm  game  to  borrow  my  share  ;  Pm  so 
deep  in  the  banks  already  that  a  trifle 
men;  won't  make  much  difference." 

"  No  good  trying,  my  dear  fellow,"  re- 
plied the  other  ;  "  the  poor  old  major  is 


in  the  banks  Iiimself :  he  can't  retire 
with  a  wife  and  family  at  home  to  provide 
for.  No,  no ;  we  have  got  him  fast 
for  another  six  years  at  least,  till  he  get 
the  line  step,  and  perhaps  even  longer." 

"A  jolly  look-out  for  us,"  rejoined 
Spragge;  "well,  I  must  positively  take 
to  passing  in  the  language  and  getting  a 
staff-appointment.  I'm  blessed  if  I  can 
stand  this  any  longer.  I  wish  I  were  a 
dab  at  languages  and  things  like  Yorke  ; 
but  I'll  set  to  work  at  the  black  classics 
this  very  day."  And  Jerry  kept  his  word 
so  far  as  to  spend  the  whole  of  that 
morning  spelling  out  the  first  chapter  of 
the  Baiial  Pachisi,  with  the  help  of  the 
regimental  moonshee,  but  unfortunately 
his  resolution  did  not  carry  him  beyond 
the  first  day. 

Major  Dumble's  fiasco  was  naturally 
tlie  subject  of  conversation  in  more  cir- 
cles than  one  that  morning.  "Serves 
him  right  for  an  old  stupid,"  said  Mrs. 
Polwheedle  to  Captain  Buxey,  whose 
buggy  was  drawn  up  next  to  that  lady's 
carriage.  "  I  told  the  brigadier  the  first 
day  Dumble  came  to  the  station  that  I 
was  sure  he  wasn't  any  good.  The  gov- 
ernment ought  to  get  rid  of  such  fellows. 
If  he  were  in  a  queen's  regiment  now, 
he'd  have  to  go  on  half-pay  ;  and  serve 
him  right,  wouldn't  it,  colonel?"  added 
the  lady  in  a  louder  voice  to  Colonel 
Tartar,  who  was  riding  slowly  past. 

"  Serve  whom  right,  Mrs.  Polwhee- 
dle?" replied  the  colonel,  stopping  his 
horse,  but  without  coming  nearer  to  the 
carriage. 

"  Why,  Major  Dumble,  to  be  sure.  I 
was  just  saying  to  Captain  Buxey  that 
such  exposes  would  never  be  allowed  in 
the  queen's  service,  would  they?" 

"A  little  hard,  though,  on  the  regi- 
ment and  the  officers,  isn't  it?"  said 
Tartar,  dryly;  *' but  beauty  sometimes 
goes  with  a  hard  heart." 

"  Flatterer  !  "  replied  the  lady,  with  a 
complacent  smile  on  her  comely  face. 

"There's  such  a  thing  as  a  service 
feeling,  too,"  observed  Captain  Buxey 
after  the  colonel  had  passed  on.  "  I 
don't  like  to  see  company's  officers  made 
fools  of  in  public." 

"  Oh,  as  to  that,"  said  Mrs.  Polwhee- 
dle, "  I  don't  regard  Polwheedle  in  the 
same  light  as  a  regular  company's  officer, 
now  that  he  commands  a  station  with 
troops  of  all  kinds  ;  besides,  you  know, 
1  was  broujiht  up  to  think  of  the  queen's 
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Cap- 


tain Jones's  regiment  we  used   never  to 
call  on  the  ladies  of  company's  officers. 
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Quite  a  society  in  ourselves  we  were. 
Of  course  as  a  brigadier's  lady  I  show  no 
preferences,  but  still  I  have  my  feelings." 

As  for  Yorke,  his  first  impulse  was  to 
hasten  to  the  residency  to  learn  at  least 
the  worst,  and  with  a  faint  hope  at  the 
bottom  of  his  heart  that  Miss  Cunning- 
ham might  have  some  consolation  to  of- 
fer. A  call  there  was  due  after  the  din- 
ner-party, and  it  had  been  a  struggle  for 
the  young  man  to  put  it  off  for  so  long. 
Accordingly  Nubbee  Buksh's  buggy  and 
horse  were  again  put  into  requisition, 
and  soon  after  breakfast  he  drove  over  to 
the  residency,  full  of  a  deep  yearning,  as 
he  controlled  the  erratic  movements  of 
that  wayward  animal,  to  give  some  utter- 
ance to  the  feelings  that  oppressed  him. 
Did  she  know  of  his  passionate  love  for 
her,  then  surely  any  impulse  to  laugh  at 
him  or  the  regiment  would  be  changed  to 
a  feeling  of  sympathy. 

Alas  !  on  driving  under  the  great  por- 
tico he  was  met  by  the  announcement 
that  the  "door  was  shut,"  the  Indian 
version  of  the  more  euphemistic  "  not  at 
home  ;  "  and  there  was  nothing  left  to 
Yorke  but  to  return  to  cantonments, 
downcast  and  disappointed.  Life  seemed 
for  the  time  an  utter  blank.  There  was 
no  excuse  left  for  paying  another  visit, 
and  little  chance  of  meeting  the  lady  any- 
where else.  There  only  remained  now 
the  steeplechase.  In  that,  at  least,  he 
might  hope  to  wipe  out  the  ridicule 
thrown  on  the  regiment  and  himself. 

CHAPTER   X. 

The  coming  steeplechase  was  a  nov- 
elty imported  for  the  first  time  into  the 
Mustaphabad  annual  race-meeting.  That 
favourite  station  being  situated  in  a  sandy 
plain  which  extended  in  perfect  flatness 
for  many  days'  journey  in  every  direc- 
tion, covered  at  one  season  of  the  year 
with  luxuriant  corn  in  fields  quite  unen- 
closed, and  separated  by  marks  distin- 
guishable only  by  the  villagers,  and  for 
the  rest  a  sandy  desert  dotted  with  vil- 
lages and  thinly  sprinkled  with  acacia- 
trees —  a  country  of  this  sort  was  not 
favourable  for  the  development  of  hunt- 
ing, and  had  witnessed  hitherto  no  more 
lively  sport  than  coursing.  The  race  had 
been  got  up  indeed  mauily  at  the  instance 
of  a  couple  of  sporting  subalterns  in  an- 
other native-infantry  regiment,  joint  pro- 
prietors of  an  aged  Australian  mare, 
known  to  be  sure  at  her  fences  if  her 
legs  would  only  hold  out ;  and  it  was  to 
come  off  as  the  final  event  of  the  second 
day's  meeting,    Colonel    Tartar    having 


offered  a  cup  for  the  winner  in   addition 
to  the  stakes. 

The  entries  were  comparatively  numer- 
ous, considering  that  not  many  horses  at 
tlie  station  had  ever  had  the  opportunity 
of  being  put  at  a  jump,  and  that  a  rumour 
that  Colonel  Falkland  meant  to  run  his 
Irish  mare  hacl  kept  out  several  intend- 
ing competitors,  as  nothing  woul.l  have 
had  a  chance  against  her.  And  when 
the  entries  were  closed,  at  the  race-ordi- 
nary held  at  the  subscription-rooms  the 
evening  before  the  meeting,  no  less  than 
six  entries  were  declared  for  this  partic- 
ular event.  Lunge,  the  riding-master  of 
the  hussars,  had  entered  an  old  Cape 
horse  reputed  to  have  been  good  with 
the  Meerut  fox-hounds  ;  Stride,  of  the 
horse  artillery,  a  stud-bred  horse,  his 
second  charger  ;  Chupkin,  of  the  irregu- 
lars, a  country-bred  mare,  usually  ridden 
by  his  wife — -if  Mrs.  Chupkin  would  ride 
it  herself,  said  the  knowing  ones,  she 
would  be  sure  to  win  — a  feather-weight, 
and  with  nerve  for  anything  ;  young 
Scurry,  the  moneyed  man  of  the  hussars, 
a  newly-purchased  chestnut  Arab,  the 
handsomest  charger  in  the  regiment,  but 
a  trifle  impetuous  ;  the  confederates, 
Messrs.  Egan  and  M'Intyre  of  the  8oth 
N.I,,  the  Australian  mare  above  referred 
to,  which  had  arrived  mysteriously  at  the 
station  a  few  days  before  ;  the  list  being 
closed  by  a  friend's  horse. 

Yorke  had  never  been  present  at  a 
race-ordinary  before,  his  experience  hav- 
ing been  confined  hitherto  to  what  are 
known  as  single-corps  stations,  garrisoned 
by  one  regiment  of  native  infantry,  where 
race-meetings  were  unknown  ;  and  he 
felt  a  little  nervous  as  he  entered  the 
barnlike  assembly  rooms  where  the  meet- 
ing was  held,  with  fifty  rupees  in  his 
pocket  for  the  entrance-stakes.  His  an- 
nouncement evidently  took  the  company 
by  surprise  ;  for  although  the  hurdles 
in  his  compound  told  a  tale  to  his  neigh- 
bours, his  recent  purchase  had  not  at- 
tracted much  attention,  and  the  fact  of 
his  ownership  of  a -horse  of  any  sort  was 
not  generally  known.  "  It's  not  a  tattoo 
race,  young  man,"  observed  M'Intyre, 
who  was  standing  by  the  little  table  at 
which  Westropp  of  the  irregulars,  the 
honorary  secretary,  was  recording  the 
entries  ;  "  ain't  you  making  a  mistake  ?  " 

"There's  nothing  against  tats  in  the 
rules,"  said  Westropp,  before  Yorke  had 
time  to  speak  ;  "  you  may  enter  a  donkey 
if  you  like,  M'Intyre  ;  "  whereat  the  laugh 
was  turned  against  M'Intyre,  and  Yorke 
felt  grateful  to  Westropp  for  coming  to 
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his  help  before  a  suitable  repartee  had 
occurred  to  himself. 

The  entries  concluded,  the  company 
sat  down  to  dinner,  after  which  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  lotteries,  the  serious  busi- 
ness of  the  evening.  Several  other 
officers  now  dropped  in,  among  them 
Colonel  Tartar,  with  whose  dignity  it  was 
hardly  compatible  to  partake  of  a  race- 
ordinary,  but  who  patronized  the  races 
in  an  afifable  way,  as  became  a  man  with 
a  reputation  in  the  shires  and  noted  light- 
weight rider  in  his  younger  days,  and 
indeed  was  not  above  employing  the 
evening  in  making  a  little  book.  "  How 
do,  Yorke.?"  said  the  little  colonel  with 
a  friendly  nod  ;  "  so  you  have  got  some- 
thing in  for  my  cup.  I  suppose  that's 
the  little  horse  Falkland  was  speaking 
about  —  a  tidy  jumper,  he  tells  me  ;  well, 
I  wish  you  all  luck,  but  I  am  afraid  I 
sha'n't  be  able  to  back  you  this  time." 

Proceedings  were  interrupted  at  first 
by  an  objection  lodged  against  the  con- 
federates' horse,  it  being  a  condition  that 
all  horses  entered  for  the  cup  should  be 
bond  fide  the  property  of  officers  at  the 
station  ;  while  the  known  impecunious 
state  of  the  partners,  whose  domestic 
embarrassments  in  connection  with  the 
local  shopkeepers  constituted  the  prin- 
cipal business  at  the  monthly  sittings  of 
the  cantonment  small-cause  court,  ren- 
dered it  matter  of  question  how  they 
should  have  come  by  such  a  property. 
The  production  of  their  entrance-money 
in  hard  cash  had  indeed  occasioned  some 
little  surprise  ;  but  the  objection  was  dis- 
posed of  on  Egan's  producing  a  letter 
from  the  late  owner  accepting  the  joint 
promissory  note  of  himself  and  M'Intyre 
at  six  months'  date,  for  a  sum,  the  amount 
of  which  was  concealed  from  the  referee 
by  a  dirty  thumb  placed  over  the  figures, 
whereon  the  company  proceeded  to  make 
out  the  lotteries.  The  drawing  of  these, 
with  the  interpolated  betting,  occupied  a 
considerable  time,  Egan  and  M'Intyre 
both  going  into  the  work  like  million- 
aires ;  while  it  was  observable  that,  not- 
withstanding the  doubt  previously  thrown 
upon  their  credit,  no  one  declined  to  bet 
with  these  gentlemen,  even  Colonel  Tar- 
tar booking  more  than  one  transaction  of 
the  kind.  The  steeplechase  lottery  came 
last.  It  was  the  only  one  to  which  Yorke 
subscribed,  and  as  there  were  fifty  lots 
and  only  six  horses,  it  was  not  surprising 
that  he  drew  a  blank.  In  the  auction 
which  followed  the  drawing.  Scurry's 
horse  was  clearly  declared  the  favourite, 
being  bought  in  by  the  owner  for   thirty 
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gold  mohurs,  while  Lunge's  fetched  only 
fifteen  ;  the  confederates'  mare  was  pur- 
chased by  her  owners  for  ten,  and 
Yorke's  horse  by  Colonel  Tartar  for  five. 
"Can't  do  much  harm  by  losing  twenty 
chicks,"  observed  the  colonel,  in  Anglo- 
Indian  argot,  as  the  lot  was  knocked 
down  to  him;  "and  after  all,  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  uncertainty  about  steeple- 
chasing." 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
IN  A  STUDIO. 
BY  W.   W.    STORY. 

Belton.  Did  you  read  the  account  of 
the  last  sale  of  pictures  and  china  at  auc- 
tion in  Paris  } 

Mallett.  Yes  ;  and  it  struck  me  that 
the  prices  which  some  of  them  brought 
were  enormous. 

Belton.  What  struck  me  more  than 
anything  was,  that  the  modern  pictures 
brought  such  high  prices.  One  expects 
the  works  of  the  old  masters  to  bring 
large  prices.  Time  itself  has  added  value 
to  them.  They  are  comparatively  rare, 
and  every  day  they  are  diminished  in 
number  by  accidents  of  every  kind. 
There  is  a  factitious  value  attached  to 
them  beyond  their  real  and  undoubted 
merit.  They  are  sealed  with  the  stamp 
of  fame.  Centuries  have  gone  by  since 
they  were  painted.  Generation  after  gen- 
eration has  praised  and  copied  them ; 
and  one  feels  secure,  in  purchasing  an 
undoubted  original  by  Titian,  Raffaelle, 
or  any  of  the  great  masters,  that,  beyond 
the  delight  it  will  give,  it  is  a  safe  invest- 
ment. It  is  not  very  probable  that  the 
verdict  of  centuries  will  suddenly  be  re- 
versed, and  that  they  will  lose  the  esti- 
mation in  which  they  are  held. 

Mallett.  I  am  not  quite  so  sure  of 
that.  Tastes  change  very  rapidly,  and 
pictures  which  were  highly  esteemed  fifty 
or  thirty  years  ago  are  now  looked  at 
with  a  cold,  critical,  and  inauspicious  eye. 
We  can  each  of  us  remember  when 
Guido  was  a  great  name,  and  when  his 
pictures  stood  in  the  first  rank.  He  has 
certainly  fallen  very  much  from  his  pride 
of  place.  We  are  getting  more  critical 
and  fastidious,  and  a  new  taste  is  grow- 
ing up.  Prices  indeed  have  risen,  and  a 
good  picture  of  his  would  probably  bring 
nearly  if  not  quite  as  much  as  it  would 
have  done  twenty  years  ago  ;  but  rela- 
tively he  has  very  much  tallen  in  the 
scale. 
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Belton.  What  do  you  say  then,  of 
Carlo  Dolce  —  Charles  Sweet  —  as  I  like 
to  translate  his  name  into  Eni^lish,  it  so 
truly  expresses  his  feebleness  ?  He  used 
to  hold  a  certain  rank  among  distin- 
guished names,  but  I  suppose  the  univer- 
sal verdict  now  would  be,  that  he  was  a 
very  weak  and  mannered  painter  —  with- 
out imagination,  feeling,  or  sense  of  col- 
our. 

Mallett.  True  ;  and  will  not  the  same 
change  take  place  in  the  popular  estimate 
of  our  modern  artists  ?  Many  a  name 
which  now  stands  very  high  will  vanish 
out  of  sight,  and  some,  perhaps,  who  are 
undervalued  at  present  will  steadily  grow 
in  reputation. 

Belton.  Fashion  has  a  greal  deal  to 
do  with  success,  and  humbug,  perhaps, 
even  more.  Prices  depend  on  names 
quite  as  much  as  on  merit.  Fortunes  are 
made  every  day  by  men  who  have  no 
taste,  but  who  think  it  is  "the  thing" 
(that  is  the  slang)  to  have  a  gallery  of  art, 
and  all  they  want  are  works  by  artists 
who  have  a  name.  They  buy  not  from  a 
love  of  art,  and  not  from  any  enjoyment 
they  expect  to  get  from  the  works  they 
buy,  but  because  they  come  thus  to  be 
known  and  spoken  of,  and  envied  as  the 
owners  of  works  that  are  valued  by  the 
world. 

Mallett.  Even  more :  some  of  these 
new  millionaires,  I  am  told,  prefer  to 
give  extravagant  prices  for  works  of  art. 
It  gives  an  dclat  to  their  names  ;  society 
talks  about  them — asks  who  they  are 
and  wonders  at  their  extravagance  —  and 
thus  their  riches  are  placed  in  high  re- 
lief before  the  world  ;  and  they  become 
known  and  issue  from  obscurity. 

Belton.  I  scarcely  believe  these  re- 
ports. You  must  take  them  cum  grano 
sails.  Why  should  not  a  new  rich  man 
who  has  made  his  own  money,  have  as 
much  enjoyment  out  of  art  as  any  one  .^ 
Those  who  want  the  pictures  and  can't 
afford  to  buy  them  raise  this  outcry  and 
invent  these  stories  — in  part  at  least  — 
and  scandal  is  always  ready  to  gild  and 
embroider  the  flattest  and  tamest  facts. 
Taste  and  feeling  are  innate.  They  may 
be  cultivated  undoubtedly,  but  all  the 
cultivation  will  be  of  little  avail  without 
the  natural  sentiment  —  while  the  natu- 
ral sentiment  will  go  a  good  way  even 
without  cultivation.  Besides,  the  very 
buying  of  pictures  begets  cultivation. 
The  man  who  begins  by  admiring  a  col- 
oured print  will  soon  tire  of  it  and  re- 
place it  with  something  better  ;  and  bet- 
ter will  beget  better.    There  is  always  a 


,  chance  that  the  admirer  of  a  chromo- 
lithograph will  finally  long  for  a  Titian. 
Let  us  be  glad  to  see  an  interest  in  any- 
thing belonging  to  art.  Nothing  is  so 
hopeless  as  utter  indifference.  Any  pic- 
ture on  the  wall  is  better  than  none.  If 
there  be  real  feeling  and  susceptibility  in 
the  man,  the  bad  will  soon  bore  him,  and 
he  will  insensibly  begin  to  be  cultivated 
in  his  tastes.  He  will  compare  what  he 
h;is  with  what  others  have,  and  so  gradu- 
ally reform  his  taste. 

Mallett.  Do  you  remember  the  story 
of  Jefferson  J.  Q.  Shoddy  of  New  York  .? 
After  suddenly  making  his  fortune,  he 
endeavoured  to  enlighten  his  mind  and 
enlarge  his  experience  by  travelling  in 
Europe.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  per- 
son whom  he  was  pleased  to  call  his 
"lady,"  and  they  visited  together  all  the 
famous  cities  and  galleries,  and  learned 
the  names  of  many  artists  of  whose  ex- 
istence they  had  never  heard  before.  A 
noble  desire  at  last  possessed  Shoddy  to 
become  the  owner  of  a  great  picture  by 
a  great  name  ;  and  by  one  of  those  sin- 
gular chances  which  sometimes  occur, 
fortune  favoured  him.  He  made  the  ac- 
quaintance, through  his  valet,  of  Prince 
Comesichiama,  a  gentleman  of  most  il- 
lustrious family,  who  had  married  into 
the  equally  illustrious  family  of  the  Chi- 
losas,  and  who  was  possessed  of  a  re- 
markable picture,  which  his  valet  insin- 
uated that  perhaps  the  prince  might  as  a 
great  favour  be  willing  to  sell,  as  he  un- 
fortunately made  a  bad  speculation  late- 
ly, and  was  for  the  moment  in  want  of 
ready  money.  The  matter,  however,  re- 
quired great  care  in  the  negotiation,  as 
well  as  absolute  secrecy.  Finally,  how- 
ever, the  prince  was  prevailed  upon,  de- 
spite his  pride  and  his  natural  unwilling- 
ness, to  part  with  an  heirloom  which  for 
centuries  had  graced  the  walls  of  his  an- 
cestral palace,  and  partly  in  consequence 
of  a  certain  general  fondness  for  ""  questi 
cari  A merlcani,''^  2in6i  a  special  liking  he 
had  conceived  for  questo  caro  Shoddy,  to 
part  with  the  picture  for  a  high  price,  but 
on  condition  of  absolute  secrecy  ;  for,  as 
the  prince  said,  "What  would  my  family 
say  if  they  knew  that  I  had  sold  this 
heirloom,  so  long  the  pride  of  my  house  ? " 
Shoddy  did  not  know  how  to  answer  this 
imposing  question,  and  could  not  imagine 
what  they  would  say  ;  but  he  promised 
not  to  tell,  and  he  bought  the  picture, 
and  like  an  honest  man  paid  down  his 
gold,  after  he  had  been  assured  in  a  lofty 
tone  by  the  prince  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand  what   Shoddy  meant   by  "  curren- 
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cy."  I  am  afraid  that  Shoddy  paid  a 
very  large  sum  for  it  ;  "  but  then,  you 
know,"  he  said,  in  a  solemn  whisper, 
"it  is  the  real  thing  and  no  mistake,  and 
in  such  perfect  preservation  that  you 
might  think  it  had  been  painted  last  week. 
There  ain't  a  crack  on  it,  or  a  single 
ijpot  that  ain't  as  fresh  as  the  day  it  was 
painted.  I  was  a  lucky  fellow  to  get  it  at 
all.  At  one  time  I  thought  the  prince 
wouldn't  let  me  have  it  at  any  price  ;  but 
I  got  it  at  last.  You  just  go  up  and  see 
it, —  Mrs.  Shoddy  will  be  glad  to  show  it 
to  you."  So  I  went,  and  Mrs.  Shoddy 
was. very  kind,  and  she  did  show  it  to  me. 
It  was  certainly  a  great  picture  —  at  least 
'in  one  sense.  "Ah!"  I  said;  "yes! 
very  striking!!  very  striking!!"  I  al- 
ways say  this  when  I  don't  know  what 
else  to  say.  I  don't  say  how  it  strikes 
me,  remember.  "  And  who  is  it  by,  Mrs. 
Shoddy.?"  "Oh,"  said  she,  "it's  by 
Gheedo  —  so  Shoddy  says  ;  but  who 
knows  which  of  those  old  Italians  paint- 
ed it  ?  But  it's  a  large  picture,  isn't  it? 
and  they  say  it's  very  old  ;  and  I'm  sure 
Shoddy  paid  enough  money  for  it  to  be 
A,  No.  I."  "And  what,  may  I  ask,  is 
the  subject?"  "Oh,  the  subject!  it's 
Jupiter  and  Ten."  "  Jupiter  and  Ten  !  " 
I  said,  amazed.  "  I  never  heard  of  such 
a  subject ;  are  you  sure?"  "Of  course 
I  am,"  she  answered.  "  But  the  name's 
written  on  the  back,  and  you  can  see  for 
yourself."  So  saying,  she  turned  round 
the  picture  and  showed  it  to  me.  Mrs. 
Shoddy  was  quite  right,  only  her  pro- 
nunciation was  a  little  faulty.  The  sub- 
ject written  out  plainly  was  this — JUPI- 
TER AND  10. 

Belton.  Nonsense  !  This  is  a  base  in- 
vention. Did  you  ever  see  the  picture  ? 
Who  was  Shoddy  ? 

Mallett.  An  excellent  fellow  —  honest, 
simple,  and  generous  —  rather  reckless 
in  his  grammar,  and  a  little  vulgar  in  his 
manners  —  but  not  in  his  mind  and  heart. 
In  the  end  Shoddy  will  have  a  good  gal- 
lery of  pictures,  and  enjoy  them  too, 
which  is  more  than  many  a  prince  does. 
He  has  a  natural  sense  of  refinement 
which  needs  only  cultivation,  and  he  is 
:u1tivaling  it  every  day.  Besides,  he 
really  loves  art,  and  is  ready  to  pay  any 
money  for  what  touches  him.  There  is 
nothing  mean  about  him.  You  shall  have 
your  laugh  at  him  if  you  please;  but  let 
him  also  have  his  due  of  praise. 

Belton.  Oh,  as  long  as  Shoddy  is  really 
trying  to  cultivate  his  artistic  sense,  why 
should  I  laugh  ?  There  must  be  a  be- 
ginning, and   there   is   always    hope    of 


those  who  begin.  There  are  Shoddys 
whose  sole  desire  is  for  furniture,  car- 
pets, mirrors,  and  upholstery,  and  any- 
thing is  better  than  that. 

Mallett.  Oh,  anything  is  better  than 
mere  upholstery.  One  can  easily  judge 
the  taste  and  real  feeling  of  a  man  by  his 
house.  Where  you  see  only  ornate  fur- 
niture, and  glaring  carpets,  and  huge  mir- 
riors,  you  may  be  sure  that  there  is  some- 
thing vulgar  in  the  mind.  Pictures  and 
works  of  art  are  evidences  of  refinement 
and  feeling.  They  show  a  desire  for 
something  ideal,  and  a  sympathy  for 
something  poetic.  Graspings,  at  least 
they  are,  after  something  better  than  the 
humdrum  acts  of  life  —  blind  struggles, 
perhaps,  for  light,  as  by  plants  in  cellars  ; 
but  still  graspings  and  struggles  after 
it,  however  unintelligible.  But  a  room 
crowded  and  clustered  merely  with  or- 
molu ornaments,  knickknackery,  and  up- 
holstery, is  a  clear  indication  that  those 
who  live  in  it  are  essentially  trivial  and 
commonplace. 

Belton.  A  house  \s,  but  the  shell  of  the 
creature  that  dwells  in  it,  that  each 
shapes  according  to  its  nature  ;  all  the 
lines  and  involutions  upon  it  are  evi- 
dences of  its  life  and  habits  ;  and  the 
walls  of  human  houses  are  not  different 
in  this  respect  from  those  of  tlte  shell- 
fish. Give  me  the  shell,  and  I  can  tell 
you  the.  creature  that  inhabited  It  — 
whether  man  or  mollusc. 

Mallett.  Do  you  remember  those  lines 
of  Donne  upon  the  snail?  I  quote  from 
memory.  They  have  little  to  do  with 
what  we  are  saying,  but  your  words  re- 
mind me  of  them  :  — 

Be  then  thine  own  home,  and  in  thyself  dwell, 
Inn  anywhere  ; 
And  seeing  the  snail  which  everywhere  doth 

roam 
Carrying  his  own  home  still,  still  is  at  home  — 
Follow  (for  he  is  easy-paced)  this  snail ; 
Be  thine  own  palace  or  the  world's  thy  jail. 

Belton.  No,  I  did  not  know  them  ;  they 
are  very  homely,  quaint,  and  hearty. 

Mallett.  They  always  had  a  certain 
charm  for  me  —  perhaps  somewhat  from 
!  old  association.  A  very  dear  friend  used 
'  to  quote  them  —  long,  so  long  ago  —  and 
I  I  hear  her  voice  wlien  I  repeat  them. 
j  But  to  return  to  what  we  were  saying. 
j  Our  houses  are  a  part  of  ourselves.  We 
I  scrawl  our  lives  upon  our  walls.  Some- 
j  times  I  think  the  walls  themselves  retaia 
'  the  insensible  impressions  of  the  spirits 
I  that  dwell  in  them,  are  haunted  dimly  by 
I  them,  and  influence  even  the  new  inhab- 
itants in  some  subtle  way. 
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Belton.  However  that  may  be  —  which 
I  confess  seems  rather  fantastic  —  it  is 
quite  true  that  walls  are  great  telltales. 
You  can  easily  say  whether  a  woman  is  a 
fool  or  not  by  her  boudoir.  If  she  thinks 
at  all,  there  will  be  evidences  of  it  in  her 
surroundings.  If  she  have  any  tastes 
they  will  stamp  themselves  there.  The 
ornaments,  the  pictures,  the  flowers,  the 
books,  the  order,  the  disorder,  the  ar- 
rangement—  what  is  wanting  as  well  as 
what  is  present  —  all  whisper  the  secret 
of  her  real  nature.  She  has  written  her- 
self and  her  history  everywhere.  I  al- 
ways look  at  her  pictures  to  see  what  she 
has  selected.  These  gauge  her  taste  and 
feeling. 

Mallett.  In  the  old  houses  where  an- 
cestral pictures  look  constantly  down 
from  the  walls,  they  seem  still  to  exercise 
an  influence  over  the  family;  and  those 
who  have  grown  up  among  the  silent 
people  of  Titian,  Tintoret,  or  Vandyck, 
cannot,  I  fancy,  utterly  fail  to  be  gentle- 
men and  ladies.  Unconscious  impres- 
sions are  made  which  sink  into  the  soul, 
and  alter  life. 

Belton.  You  remember  the  story  which 
Wilkie  tells  of  the  old  monk  in  the  Es- 
curial,  who,  moralizing  with  him  on  the 
pictures  which  illustrated  its  walls,  said 
that  sometimes  to  him  they  seemed  to 
be  the  substance,  and  we  the  shadows. 
I  remember  to  have  had  the  same  strong 
impression  made  upon  me  once  at  a  mag- 
nificent ball  in  one  of  the  great  London 
houses.  Amid  the  buzz  of  conversation, 
the  flashing  of  jewels,  the  rustling  of 
rich  dresses,  and  the  motion  to  and  fro 
of  the  living  crowd  —  the  silent,  death- 
less portraits  of  some  old  Venetians 
painted  by  Titian,  seemed  to  look  down 
with  such  a  calm  superiority  and  majesty, 
that  the  whole  living  scene  appeared 
trivial  and  evanescent  in  their  presence. 

Mallett.  Yes  ;  I  have  often  in  society 
been  thus  arrested  by  a  grand  portrait  or 
a  noble  picture,  and  felt  how  serene  that 
calm  world  of  art  is  beside  our  hurry  and 
confusion  of  life.  While  you  are  talking 
of  some  triviality  of  to-day,  that  to-mor- 
row will  be  gone  like  a  puff  of  smoke  — 
while  you  are  smiling  and  complimenting 
the  beautiful  fpce  on  which  time  will  so 
soon  lay  its  defacing  touch  —  while  you 
are  hearing  the  last  scandal,  or  bon  mot, 
or  sharply  discussing  the  question  of  the 
hour  —  you  glance  up  and  see  one  of  the 
old  silent  faces  of  Venice,  dead  and  dust 
centuries  ago,  calmly  gazing  down  upon 
you  as  with  a  look  of  pity  ;  and  you  stop, 
and  your  fancy  takes  you  away  over  time 


and  space  into  other  worlds  ;  or,  while 
the  rain  beats  at  the  window-panes,  and 
struggles  like  a  living  thing  for  entrance, 
you  suddenly  lose  your  hold  on  the  pres- 
ent and  float  away  into  a  dream-world  of 
air  and  water,  and  sun  and  shadow,  that 
Claude  has  fixed  forever  in  a  small  square 
of  canvas.  Nature  there  does  not  fade. 
Smiles  there  live  forever,  in  those  serene 
demesnes.  Those  then  seem  real  pres- 
ences — 

Calm  pleasures  there  abide  majestic  pains. 

Belton,  And  sometimes,  too,  comes  a 
sense  of  utter  absurdity,  when  the  walls 
show  us,  over  the  heads  of  the  young, 
delicate,  and  modest  girls,  and  the  old  * 
laced-up  dandies,  and  the  "fuss  and 
feathers  "  of  repaired  dowagers,  the  rol- 
licking extravagance  of  Rubens,  with  its 
sumptuous  nakedness,  and  sprawling 
splendour  of  colour.  And  sometimes, 
glancing  over  a  splendid  vase  of  hot- 
house flowers  and  fruit,  we  look  into  the 
interior  of  taverns,  where  the  clumsy 
boors  of  Teniers  are  drinking,  and  feel  a 
shock  of  surprise  at  their  utter  irrele- 
vancy to  the  whole  scene,  and  Wonder,  as 
Pope  did  about  the  flies  in  amber,  how 
the  deuce  they  ever  could  get  there. 
The  two  worlds  of  art  and  reality  are  so 
near  each  other,  and  so  separate,  that 
they  jar  or  charm  as  the  mood  strikes 
us. 

Mallett.  Really  to  enjoy  a  work  of  art, 
one  should  see  it  alone.  Galleries  are 
confusing,  like  the  buzz  of  a  crowd. 
Titian  elbowing  Teniers  is  annoying.  A 
Dance  of  Satyrs  is  an  impertinence  be- 
side a  Holy  Family.  Let  us  have  nn^ 
alia  volta  per  caritd,,  as  Figaro  sings, 
and  then  we  may  really  enjoy  it.  To  feel 
and  understand  a  picture  or  a  statue,  one 
should  be  tete-ct-tete  with  it.  Silence  and 
isolation  are  necessary. 

Belton.  But  of  all  things  none  is  more 
annoying  than  the  presence  of  a  would- 
be  connoisseur,  who  will  insist  on  point- 
ing out  and  descanting  on  a  work  of  art, 
disturbing  our  free  enjoyment,  and  for- 
cing his  opinion  and  criticism  as  a  juggler 
forces  a  card.  He  is  blood-cousin  to  the 
intolerable  and  pertinacious  valet  de 
place  who  bores  you  out  of  the  galleries 
and  churches  on  the  Continent,  spoils  for 
you  all  the  sentiment  and  beauty  of  the 
place,  and  will  not  let  you  alone  tK)  enjoy 
anything  after  your  own  fashion.  I  con- 
fess I  sometimes  feel  that  I  would  rather 
"  rot  in  ignorance  "  than  be  thus  led 
about  like  a  tame  bear.  I  must  enjoy 
things   after   my  own   fashion,   and    not 
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have  information  pumped  into  me  con- 
stantly. I  like  to  absorb  places  and  pic- 
tures ;  and  this  is  my  way  of  getting  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  them.  After  you 
have  got  the  feeling,  the  facts  all  fall  into 
harmony ;  but  all  the  facts  will  not  afford 
a  key  to  the  feeling,  without  which  the 
place  or  the  picture  is  soulless. 

Mallctt.  Can  anything  be  more  irritat- 
ing than  these  valets  de  place?  The 
other  day  I  was  wandering  about  the 
Academy  Venice,  enjoying  the  pictures 
after  my  own  fashion  —  a  poor  one,  but 
mine  own  —  when,  on  entering  the  Hall 
of  the  Assumption,  I  saw  a  group  of 
Americans,  attended  by  their  valet  de 
place,  who  were  "doing  the  gallery," 
They  were  nobly  determined  to  know 
everything,  to  see  everything,  to  bag  all 
possible  facts,  and  to  store  the  empty 
space  of  what  they  were  pleased  to  call 
their  mind.  The  group  was  composed  of 
two  young  girls  and  their  ancient  and 
rather  unkempt  father.  The  girls  were 
seated  and  writing  down  in  note-books 
the  amazing  information,  all  more  or  less 
wrong,  detailed  to  them  by  the  valet,  — 
the  age  of  Titian,  where  he  was  born, 
and  when  he  died  —  when  this  picture 
was  painted,  what  its  beauties  were,  what 
it  represented,  and  so  on.  And  as  he  re- 
counted his  facts  in  exceedingly  broken 
English  —  broken,  in  fact,  all  to  pieces 
—  they  glanced  up  now  and  then  to 
verify  them.  The  father,  with  spectacles 
on  the  end  of  his  nose  and  head  in  air, 
was  wandering  vaguely  about,  consulting 
the  card  he  carried  in  his  hand,  and 
dropping  his  head  to  gaze  at  the  pictures 
in  a  sort  of  helpless  way  over  the  rims  of 
his  spectacles.  Suddenly  he  marches  up 
to  the  valet,  brings  out  of  his  pocket  a 
long  silver  ear-trumpet  which  opens  and 
shuts  like  a  portable  folding  tumbler, 
springs  it  into  the  face  of  the  valet  with 
a  clash,  and,  pointing  to  a  particular  pic- 
lure,  shouts  interrogatively,  and  in  that 
peculiar,  loud,  uninHected  voice  of  the  1 
deaf,  "  Marrige  of  Can-nan  "i  "  The  j 
valet  looks  helpless.  Again  he  shouts 
still  louder,  "Marrige  of  Can-nan.?" 
The  face  of  the  valet  illuminates,  and 
he  assents  —  "  Ah,  yas  ;  Marriage  de 
Canaan."  The  father,  satisfied,  clashes 
together  his  trumpet,  waits  a  moment 
gazing  vacantly  round,  then  springing  it 
again  open,  and  pointing  to  another  pic- 
ture, slowly  shouts — "Well,  sir,  what  is 
that    intended    to    ree-present  ,''  "      The 


father's  dubious  face,  and  adds,  "  Mas- 
terpiece." The  girls  continue  to  write ; 
but  the  father  has  caught  the  idea  and 
interrupts  them  with,  "Girls,  come  here, 
and  see  St.  Mark's  masterpiece."  They 
rise  and  accompany  him.  The  valet 
places  their  chairs  before  the  picture. 
Then  he  begins  to  explain  slowly,  while 
the  girls  write.  The  father  fixes  his  eye 
on  him,  his  trumpet  listening  eagerly 
just  before  the  valet's  mouth.  "  Mi- 
raccles  San  Mark  —  Tintoret."  "  Who  is 
he.?"  pipes  one  of  the  girls,  in  a  high, 
thin,  whining  voice.  "  Miraccles  San 
Mark,"  he  repeats.  They  write  it  down. 
"  See  man  there  —  slave  —  rope  he  break 

—  Turk  want  kill  him  —  can't  kill  him  — 
San  Mark  in  air.  That  Tintoret  portrait 
by  Tintoret,"    All  are  completely  satisfied 

—  all  except  the  father  who  ruminates  a 
moment,  and  then  says  —  apparently  tak- 
ing the  view  that  the  gallery  is  a  '"'•  inaga- 
sin  d' antiquitSs  et  objets  d'art,''^  like  Gug- 
genheims  —  "I  wonder  what  they'd  take 
for  that  picture  !  "  The  valet  tells  him 
they  don't  sell  pictures  there,  and  the 
girls  note  the  fact  in  their  book. 

Belton.  Is  this  a  fact,  or  an  invention 
of  yours  1 

MalletL  It  is  a  fact. 

Belton.  Were  the  girls  pretty  ? 

Mallett.  Of  course  they  were.  They 
were  Americans  —  "  c^e'tait,  monsieur,  le 
pere  qui  n'etait  pas  si  bienP    ■ 

Belton.  They  evidently  did  not  take 
the  same  view  of  a  valet  de  place  as  you 
and  I  do.     Much  as  I  detest  this  creature 

—  he  is  nevertheless  at  times  a  neces- 
sity, as  measles  or  mumps  are  ;  and,  after 
all,  he  is  doing  his  best,  and  it  is  his 
business  —  "£■  un  me  s  tie  re  come  un 
altro.^^  But  a  connoisseur  is  a  far  worse 
bore  ;  he  has  no  reason  to  exist,  any 
more  than  a  fly,  and  I  never  could  see 
any  reason  in  flies.  A  valet,  at  all  events, 
does  not  offend  you  with  cant  and  preten- 
sion. He  explains,  as  well  as  he  can, 
but  he  does  not  criticise.  He  does  not 
feel  superior  to  the  artist,  and  look 
down  upon  him  and  patronize  him,  or 
fall  into  affected  raptures  over  him. 

Mallett.  Yes,  there  is  no  cant  so  pain- 
ful as  the  cant  of  connoisseurship,  with 
its  technical  terms  which  mean  nothing, 
its  criticism  which  is  all  by  rote,  and  its 
admiration  which  is  perfectly  loveless 
and  factitious.  I  detest  the  very  words 
amateur  and  connoisseur.  An  amateur  I 
define  to  be  a  person  who  loves  nothing, 


valet  promjitly  responds,  "Tintoret —  and  a  connoisseur  a  person  who  knows 
Miraccle  San  Marc;"  then  pauses  a  nothing.  If  either  knew  or  loved,  he 
moment,  fixing  his  eyes  straight  on  the  '  would  be  an  artist.     They,  at  best,  know 
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only  the  anatomy  and  the  dry  bones  of 
art.  They  use  technicalities  and  cant 
phrases  which  they  don't  understand, 
and  fall  into  false  enthusiasms,  that  make 
you  hate  even  what  is  good  ;  and  they 
always  pretend  to  know  and  affect  to 
feel  without  either  knowledge  or  feeling. 

Belton.  There  is  one  thing  worse  than 
an  amateur  or  a  connoisseur,  it  is  an 
amatoor  or  a  connysoor,  and  you  may 
always  know  them  by  their  constant  use  of 
the  term  "  liandling."  They  always  go  by 
names,  and  not  realities.  They  admire  by 
rule,  and  they  misemploy  all  the  slang 
words  of  art.  When  they  look  at  a  picture 
they  generally  think  it  shows  critical  fac- 
ulty to  examine  it  closely,  bit  by  bit,  at 
about  an  inch  distance  from  the  canvass. 
But  the  highest  touch  of  pretended  con- 
noisseurship-skill  is  to  apply  a  lens  to  it. 
This  has  an  alarming  air  of  knowledge. 

Mallctt.  I  don't  know  that  bad  criti- 
cism is  worse  than  foolish  enthusiasm. 

Belton.  I  do  not  agree.  There  is 
something  better  in  any  kind  of  enthu- 
siasm than  in  pretentious  criticism. 
Critics  generally  think  it  shows  knowl- 
edge and  ability  to  find  fault ;  but  they 
are  mistaken  in  this.  It  shows  much 
more  real  knowledge  to  be  able  to  praise 
justly.  Nothing  that  ever  was  made,  or 
ever  will  be  made,  is  without  faults.  Per- 
fection in  art  is  impossible,  and  it  is 
safest  always  to  find  fault,  since  defects 
will  always  necessarily  exist.  Besides, 
one  can  always  retreat  after  any  severe 
criticism  into  the  fastness  of  "  1  do  not 
like  it;"  and  this  negative  position  is 
unassailable,  and  exposes  no  one  to 
laughter  or  contempt.  But  praise  is  pos- 
itive. It  requires  knowledge,  and  appre- 
ciation, and  feeling,  to  praise  properly. 
If  the  praise  is  foolishly  and  ignorantly 
bestowed,  it  exposes  the  writer  or  speak- 
er to  ridicule.  There  was  never  anything 
written,  painted,  or  chiselled,  which  is 
not  full  of  defects.  The  great  question 
is  whether,  in  spite  of  those  defects,  it  is 
good.  Any  fool  among  architects  can 
find  fault  with  St.  Peter's  ;  but,  after  all, 
is  it  not  a  great  work  ?  What  makes  it  a 
great  work  ?  Tell  me,  you  who  know. 
The  fool  will  tell  me  its  defects.  You 
only  can  tell  me  its  merits.  The  petty 
fault-finder  seeks  out  the  blemishes  in 
Shakespeare.  The  sympathetic  poet 
thinks  only  of  the  beauty,  the  grandeur, 
the  passion,  and  in  the  blaze  of  these  all 
the  shadows  and  blots  are  as  nothing  — 
mere  spots  on  the  sun.  The  anatomical 
critic  will  tell  you  that  the  Day  and  Night 
of    Michael  Angelo  are  impossible.     So 


be  it.  But  what  is  it  that  makes  them  so 
grand  and  imposing,  despite  their  de- 
fects —  nay,  perhaps,  in  measure  because 
of  their  defects  ?  If  they  were  perfectly 
correct,  would  they  be  as  impressive  }  I 
doubt  it.  To  say  of  anything  wherein  it 
is  right,  is  far  more  difficult  than  to  say 
wherein  it  is  wrong.  Nothing  is  so  easy 
as  to  abuse.  Any  ignoramus  can  do  that. 
But  every  man  has  a  right  to  be  judged 
by  his  best,  not  by  his  worst;  and  "ac- 
cording to  what  he  intends  to  do,  not 
according  to  what  the  critic  thinks  he 
ought  to  have  striven  to  do. 

Mallett.  I  am  afraid  we  have  little 
criticism  in  our  country  in  the  just  sense 
of  that  word  ;  one  either  receives  praise 
or  blame  with  exaggeration.  There  is 
no  justice  rendered.  Criticism  is  here 
ruled  by  personal  feelings,  and  makes 
itself  the  mouthpiece  of  a  clique.  A 
work  is  either  cried  up  to  the  skies  or 
trampled  under  foot  —  according  to  the 
clique.  Criticism  has  a  better  tone  in 
PVance  or  Germany.  It  is  more  calm 
and  dispassionate.  The  critic  strives  to 
understand  the  author  and  do  him  justice, 
rather  than  to  instruct  him  or  degrade 
him.  With  us,  on  the  contrary,  much  of 
the  criticism  is  after  this  fashion  :  The 
painter  or  author  has  given  us  a  horse  ; 
he  ought  to  have  given  us  a  bull.  It  is 
absurd  that  he  should  have  omitted  to 
put  horns  on  his  head,  for  the  merest 
schoolboy  knows  that  a  bull  has  horns. 
That  is,  the  critic  will  not  criticise  the 
work  according  to  the  author's  intention 
and  motive  in  doing  it,  but  instructs  him 
that  he  ought  to  have  done  something 
different,  and  then  finds  fault  with  him 
for  not  doing  what  would  have  been  at 
variance  with  the  whole  intention  and 
motive  of  his  work. 

Belton.  Let  us  leave  the  critics.  Dis- 
raeli hit  them  hard  when  he  said,  critics 
are  those  who  have  failed  in  art  and  lit- 
erature. But  don't  let  us  be  too  hard 
Ijpon  them.  Artists  and  authors  are 
difficult  creatures  to  deal  with.  They 
are  so  sensitive  that  they  will  not  allow  a 
word  of  fault-finding,  and  they  are  as 
jealous  of  the  slighest  dispraise  of  their 
own  work  as  of  overpraise  of  another's. 
Non  ragionam  di  lor. 

Mallett.  Very  true,  and  very  natural 
too.  Every  mother  likes  her  own  child, 
however  deformed  it  may  be  ;  and  the 
more  crying  the  deformity,  the  stronger 
the  bias  of  her  love  to  make  up  for  it.  I 
hope  I  shall  never  take  the  low  view  of 
my  own  works  that  critics  would  counsel. 
It   would  kill  all  the  heart  out  of  me  — 
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and  besides,  I  don't  wish  to  be  treated 
according  to  my  deserts.  Heaven  for- 
bid ! 

Belto7t.  Blessed,  I  say,  are  those  who 
are  vain  —  cased  doubly,  trebly  in  mail 
of  vanity.  What  though  the  world  laughs 
at  them,  they  rejoice  in  themselves. 

Mallett.  And  another  beatitude  is. 
Blessed  are  'they  who  expect  little,  for 
they  may  get  what  they  expect. 

Belton.  I  don't  know  about  that.  The 
vain  are  happier  than  the  humble,  and 
the  world  is  very  apt  to  take  a  man  at  his 
own  reckoning.  A  man  should  stand  up 
for  himself  and  for  his  work,  and  not  be 
fouling  his  own  nest.  I  daresay  you 
know  a  great  many  weak  places  in  that 
work  of  yours,  which  you  never  will  point 
out. 

Mallett.  Certainly  I  shall  not.  I 
should  only  spoil  your  pleasure  and  my 
own  aim.  Nor  can  I  conceive  that  any 
advantage  would  accrue  to  anybody  for 
so  doing.  Criticism  on  a  work  in  prog- 
ress, even  when  good,  often  disturbs 
the  mind,  thwarts  the  enthusiasm,  and 
sets  the  perceptions  awry.  Nothing  can 
be  well  done  which  is  done  with  a  con- 
scious fear  of  criticism.  And  after  the 
work  is  done  criticism  will  not  help  us. 
Let  us  only  be  in  earnest  and  do  our 
best,  boldly.  What  is  good  cannot  be 
crushed,  what  has  life  in  it  cannot  be 
killed.  Even  the  great  lexicographer 
himself  with  his  elephantine  foot  could 
not  utterly  trample  out  Shakespeare, 
either  by  his  blame,  his  praise,  or  his 
patronage.  Wordsworth  survived  Jef- 
frey's "  This  will  never  do."  Let  us 
keep  calm  whatever  shots  are  fired.  It 
will  all  be  the  same  a  hundred  years 
hence.  But  what  were  we  talking  about 
when  we  were  led  off  our  track  by  the 
critics  t  How  conversation  "  strays  from 
the  direct"  ! 

Belto7t.  That  is  its  very  charm.  It  is 
like  a  stroll  anywhere  out  of  the  beaten 
path  and  highvvay,  just  as  caprice  shows 
the  way,  and  tempts  us  on. 

Mallett.  Except  that  one  is  not  obliged 
to  come  back  —  in  conversation. 

Belton.  But  are  we  not  wishing  to 
come  back  again  on  the  path  we  lost  ? 

Mallett.  True  ;  and  what  was  it  I  was 
meaning  to  say  ?  No  matter.  Ah  !  what 
you  were  saying  of  retreating  from  crit- 
ical dispraise  into  the  fastness  of  71071  ini 
piace^  reminded  me  of  a  French  maid  we 
once  had  who  had  as  easy  a  facility  of 
lying  as  any  person  I  ever  knew,  and  who 
justified  this  habit  most  ingeniously. 
She   was   relating    a    conversatioa   with 


some  person  who  had  been  making  push- 
ing inquiries  as  to  a  matter  that  she 
thought  better  not  to  reveal.  We  asked, 
"  Did  you  tell  the  truth  .?  "  "  Moi?  "  she 
cried  with  a  pretty  start  of  surprise  ;  ''je 
71' e tats  pas  si  bete — fat  ine7tti — on  pent 
toujours  vous  saves  se  i^etirer  sur  le  vrai 
—  s'il  le  faut  absohi77te7it.^^  If  one  tell 
a  lie  at  first,  one  can,  according  to  her 
philosophy,  always  fall  back  upon  the 
truth,  if  it  be  absolutely  necessary,  a.nd 
be  unassailable.  But  if  one  begin  with 
the  truth,  one  cannot  fall  back* upon  a 
lie  with  safety. 

Belt07i.  I  must  say  that  was  ingenious. 

Mallett.  She  was  a  good  creature,  and 
honest  too ;  only  she  did  not  like  the 
truth.  It  was  hard  and  ugly  to  her  — 
coarse,  rude  —  and  had  no'ne  of  the 
grace  which  could  be  given  to  a  lie. 
Her  imagination  constantly  outran  the 
facts,  and  moulded  and  trained  them  to 
her  will.  The  Roman  Catholic  countries 
seem  to  us  peculiar  in  this  respect. 
They  find  nothing  repulsive  merely  in  a 
lie,  unless  it  be  told  with  a  wicked  intent. 
If  a  lie  will  make  you  happy,  they,  will 
tell  it;  ^' E peixhe  71071,''  say  the  Italians. 
"  Cosa  ho  fatto  to  di  77tale,'\  said  one  of 
my  servants  to  me  after  I  had  discovered 
him  in  a  deliberate  lie.  "  But  you  knew 
I  should  find  it  out  in  a  couple  of  hours," 
I  said.  ''Si,  Sig7iore,'"  ht  answered,"*^ 
ve7'o;  but  if  I  had  told  you  the  truth 
then,  you  would  have  been  annoyed  and 
vexed  two  hours  sooner.  I  saved  you 
two  hours  of  annoyance,  and  I  don't  see 
what  I  have  done  that  was  wrong  —  Cos' 
ho  fatto  diutale  io?  "    What  could  I  say  ? 

Belto7i.  I  suppose  he  thought  himself 
quite  justifiable.  We  of  all  nations  are, 
I  believe,  the  only  one  who  worship 
truth.  But  we  also  reverence  humbug, 
and  make  a  fetich  of  propriety,  and  are 
in  mortal  fear  of  Mrs.  Grundy.  In  Eng- 
land can  any  more  cruel  stones  be  hurled 
at  the  female  head  than  these,  "  It's  not 
proper,"  and  '•  What  will  people  say  .?  " 
Does  not  this  make  one  shudder  to  think 
of  it?" 

Mallett.  Fashion  rules  everything. 
An  Egyptian  shows  her  body,  and  hides 
her  face.  A  European  hides  her  body, 
and  shows  her  face.  And  each  would 
think  the  other  immodest.  An  inch  more 
or  less  in  a  ball-dress  makes  all  the  dif- 
ference in  the  world.  But  fashion  is  so 
arbitrary  and  so  imperious  that  all  blind- 
ly follow.  Art  is  the  fashion  now.  I 
wish  I  could  think  that  there  was  a  real 
love  for  it. 

Belton.  We  have  not  a  natural  artistic 
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sense  as  the  ancient  Greeks  had,  or  even 
as  the  Italians  have.  Nature  is  undressed 
always  before  us,  and  therefore  there 
is  more  real  feeling  and  knowledge  about 
landscape  than  about  the  human  figure, 
and  a  better  understanding  of  pictures 
than  of  statues.  The  Greeks  always  had 
the  nude  before  them,  and"  felt  no  sham 
modesty  in  exposing  their  person.  In 
the  annual  festival  of  Neptune,  the  most 
beautiful  girls  in  Athens  went  nude 
along  the  shore  and  bathed  in  the  sea 
while  all  the  assembled  world  looked  on. 
There  was  no  idea  of  immodesty  in  this. 
It  was  a  religious  rite.  On  these  occa- 
sions Phryne,  in  the  perfection  of  her 
beauty,  showed  herself  to  the  admiring 
eyes  of  all,  looking  like  Aphrodite  as  she 
rose  from  the  sea.  Artists  were  thus  in- 
spired, and  all  the  world  educated  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  human  figure  and  its 
nude  beauty.  When  they  saw  a  statue, 
they  could  criticise  it  and  feel  its  beauty 
or  defects.  Even  in  the  streets  and 
houses,  and  in  the  walks  of  daily  life, 
there  was  but  slight  concealment  of  the 
person.  The  Greek  dresses  with  their 
long  folds  and  delicate  draperies,  fol- 
lowed the  form  and  the  motions.  But 
how  can  we  in  general  know  whether  a 
statue  is  right  or  wrong,  who  can  only 
judge  it  by  generalities,  and  lose  all  the 
finesse  and  refinement  of  the  art  ?  In 
Greece,  fashion  did  not  every  year  re- 
arrange itself,  seeking  ever  the  new  and 
the  fantastic,  as  it  does  with  us.  There, 
beauty  and  grace  were  the  ends  sought, 
not  mere  novelty.  For  centuries  the 
dresses  never  changed.  They  were  sim- 
ple, and  modelled  on  the  human  figure  — 
vestes  artus  exprimefites —  noX.  like  ours, 
grotesque  and  deforming.  The  tyranny 
of  scissors  had  not  come.  With  them, 
what  was  beautiful  to-day  was  beautiful 
to-morrow,  the  next  month,  the  next 
year,  the  next  century.  We,  on  the  con- 
trary, worship  the  Proteus  of  fashion. 
The  costume  of  one  season  becomes 
ridiculous  in  our  eyes  the  next  season. 
We  chijjvnner  Q^veryiWrng.  We  are  made 
up  of  slireds  and  patches.  There  is  nei- 
ther dignity  nor  beauty  in  our  dress; 
and  the  outward  shows  of  life  are  vulgar 
and  ugly. 

Mallett.  The  worst  of  it  is,  that  our 
taste  thus  becomes  corrupted,  and  our 
sensibility  to  beauty  impaired.  Art  is 
driven  into  a  corner,  and,  scorning  the 
present,  is  forced  to  take  refuge  in  the 
past.  It  finds  no  nourishment  in  the  life 
of  to-day,  and  becomes  artificial  and  pe- 
dantic.    We  ask  for  statues  of  our  great 
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men,  but  the  dress  we  wear  is  so  hideous 
and  uncouth,  that  it  destroys  all  personal 
dignity,  and  the  sculptor  throws  up  his 
work  in  despair.  How  can  a  man  look 
otherwise  than  vulgar  and  ridiculous 
mounted  on  a  pedestal  arrayed  in  mod- 
ern dress,  with  two  trousered  legs  like 
those  of  an  elephant,  and  a  mean  inform 
coat  with  collar  and  buttons,  and  short 
board-like  skirts  ?  No  careful  modelling 
can  correct  these,  or  make  them  beauti- 
ful. Phidias,  Praxiteles,  or  Lysippus 
alike  would  fail  to  do  this.  The  highest 
genius  cannot  produce  beauty  and  dig- 
nity out  of  what  is  ugly  and  uncouth. 

Belton.  This  is  what  we  owe  to  France. 
The  dress-coat  is  the  great  product  of 
the  French  Revolution,  and  it  is  curious 
how  it  came  about.  The  old  coat  out  of 
which  it  was  created  was  not  beautiful 
in  itself,  but  it  had  a  certain  character 
and  effect  as  costume.  It  was  long  in 
the  skirts,  and  buttoned  across  the  chest. 
The  sleeves  were  loose,  and  turned  up 
with  facings  from  beneath  ;  while  in  full 
dress  lace  ruffles  depended  over  the  hand. 
Also  the  coat  was  faced  with  a  different- 
coloured  lining,  which  it  showed  when 
unbuttoned.  In  walking,  the  skirts,  faced 
also,  were  turned  back  and  buttoned  up 
to  two  buttons  on  the  back.  Gradually 
it  was  lopped  and  reduced  to  the  thing  it 
now  is.  The  skirts  in  front  were  cut 
away  instead  of  being  turned  back,  but 
the  two  foolish  buttons  behind  were  still 
kept  after  their  use  had  gone.  The 
front  was  permanently  turned  back,  and 
the  coat  made  too  narrow  to  button,  the 
foolish  cuts  now  remaining  in  the  collar 
representing  the  old  division  of  the  front 
lappets.  As  time  went  on  more  and 
more  of  the  skirts  were  cut  away,  until 
they  were  reduced  to  the  ridiculous  swal- 
low-tail in  which  Beau  Brummel  said 
there  was    safety.     The    collar  was  then 

j  piled  up  behind,  the  facings  and  colour 
were  done  away  with,  and   thus   little  by 

I  little  grew  up  the  glorious  thing  called  a 

I  dress-coat. 

Mallett,  Is    it    not  strange   that  of  all 

[fashions  in  late  days  this  clings  closest 
to  Europe  ?     Is  it  out  of  perversity,  be« 

1  cause  it  is  the  ugliest  .? 

j  Belton.  Who  can  tell  !  Fashion  her- 
self bows  down  before  it ;  other  things 
change,  but  this  seems  to  be  permanent. 

Mallett.  Why  does  all  the  world  accept 
France  as  the  arbiter  of  taste  in  dress  .? 
It  is  a  mystery  I  cannot  explain.  Has 
she  ever  invented  anything  beautiful  in 
costume,  except,  of  course,  the  dress- 
coat  ?     I  cannot  find  that  she  has.     The 
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notion  of  every  dressmaker  there  is  to  cut 
out  arbitrary  shapes  upon  which  are  be- 
patched  all  sorts  of  bows,  and  scraps,  and 
flounces,  and  ruffles  of  various  colours, 
sizes,  and  materials,  and  to  stick  out  the 
skirts  by  under  constructions  so  as  to  rep- 
resent deformities.  No  French  dress  is 
ever  made  in  conformity  with  the  lines  of 
the  human  figure  ;  one  thing  especially  I 
observe,  the  permanence  of  some  hump  of 
deformity  on  women's  dresses  ;  sometimes 
it  is  low  down,  sometimes  high  up,  some- 
times behind,  sometimes  in  front,  some- 
times all  round,  but  it  never  is  wanting.  I 
suppose  no  modern  dress  would  be  ac- 
cepted in  Paris  without  a  deformity  some- 
where. 

Belton.  It  is  the  same  with  their  archi- 
tecture and  their  sculpture.  They  have 
no  idea  of  simplicity  and  repose,  but  they 
geek  to  obtain  beauty  by  excess  and  ex- 
aggeration. In  their  architecture  there 
are  no  large,  open,  simple  spaces.  Every 
inch  is  bepatched  with  some  ornament 
or  other,  until  the  effect  is  tantalizing  and 
oppressive.  Their  buildings  are,  in  a 
word,  chiffonnes  all  over,  just  as  their 
dresses  are.  The  crowning  horror  of  all 
is  that  embodiment  of  pretentious  ugli- 
ness and  deformity,  the  new  Opera  House. 
So  in  their  sculpture  there  is  the  same 
absence  of  simplicity  and  dignity.  Every 
figure  is  contorted  ;  the  action  is  almost 
always  excessive  or  affected  ;  and  their 
nude  figures  are  conscious  of  their  nudity. 

Mailett.  Their  costumes  were  originally 
taken  from  Italy  —  and  spoiled  in  the 
taking.  In  the  time  of  Shakespeare  the 
Italians  were  the  dressmakers,  as  is  plain 
from  the  very  terms  we  still  use  in  Eng- 
lish. A  milliner  is  a  person  from  Milan  ; 
a  mantua-maker  comes  from  Mantua.! 
The  gentlemen  of  England  took  their  j 
dresses  from  Italy  :  then  no  one  ever 
dreamed  of  going  to  France  for  dresses. 
Richard  II.'s  ear  was  stopped  by  — 

Reports  of  fashions  in  proud  Italy, 
Whose  manners  still  our  tardy  apish  nation 
Limps  after  in  base  imitation. 

And  one  might  go  on  with  the  quotation, 

Where  doth  the  world  thrust  forth  a  vanity 
(So  it  be  new,  there's  no  respect  how  vile) 
That  is  not  quickly  buzzed  into  his  ears. 

Belton.  One  must  say  with  Borachio, 
"  What  a  deformed  thief  this  fashion  is  ! 
How  giddily  he  turns  about  all  the  hot 
bloods  between  fourteen  and  five-and- 
tjiirty " 

Mallctt.  Ah,  yes  ;  "  I  know  that  De- 
formed," as  well  as  the  First  Watch  :  "  'a 


has  been  a  vile  thief  this  seven  year ;  'a 
goes  up  and  down  like  a  gentleman." 

Belton.  Formerly,  the  fashions  were 
quite  as  much  for  men  as  for  women. 
But  now  we  are  degraded  and  stripped 
of  all  our  gay  plumage.  The  male  birds 
have  all  bright  feathers,  and  the  female 
the  sober-tinted  ;  but  women  in  our  age 
have  robbed  men  of  every  colour.  But  to 
go  back  to  the  French.  In  painting  we 
must  admit  they  are  clever  —  their  school 
of  design  as  well  as  of  colour  is  high. 
They  draw  admirably,  and  their  methods 
of  painting  are  vigorous  and  sure — far 
better  in  every  way  than  ours.  But  their 
excellencies  are  chiefly  material,  and 
their  school  is  going  to  seed,  and  devot- 
ing all  its  energies  to  genre  pictures  of 
cabinet  size.  We  have  no  grand  imag- 
inative works.  I  do  not  mean  by  this, 
grand  pretentious  canvases  ;  a  picture  may 
be  greatly  imaginative  in  a  small  space, 
—  as,  for  instance,  the  "Entombment," 
in  the  Louvre,  by  Titian;  the  "Vision 
of  Ezekiel"  by  Raffaelle  ;  the  "Jacob's 
Dream  "  by  Rembrandt.  What  I  mean  is, 
that  the  subjects  are  mean  and  trivial  in 
motive,  and  for  the  most  part  essentially 
naturalistic  and  imitative,  instead  of  being 
poetic  and  imaginative.  Stuffs  admirably 
painted,  interiors  with  caskets,  and  or- 
molu, and  clocks,  and  tapestries  finished 
with  great  truth  to  nature,  and  meaning 
nothing  when  they  are  done.  Chic  is  the 
word  for  everything.  The  everlasting 
pensive  woman  in  a  splendidly  painted 
silk  or  satin,  in  a  splendid  boudoir  with 
splendid  mirrors  reflecting  her  or  her 
dress,  meets  us  everywhere  on  these  can- 
vases—  the  whole  interest  being  in  the 
perfection  with  which  the  accessories  are 
painted.  If  the  material  be  well  repre- 
sented, if  the  picture  be  clever  in  touch 
and  small,  it  will  bring  a  large  price.  But 
when  they  attempt  any  high  imaginative 
work,  they  are  weak,  artificial,  and  exag- 
gerated. We  in  England  like  the  namby- 
pamby —  we  are  domestically  sentiment- 
al ;  the  Mother's  Darling,  the  Morning 
Prayer,  Peek-a-boo,  the  First  Step,  the 
Last  S'tep,  the  Drunkard's  Home,  Good- 
bye—  these  are  the  subjects  that  touch 
us.  In  landscape  we  strive  for  nature, 
and  the  literal  reproduction  of  nature  is 
the  end  of  our  striving.  Some  time  or 
other  I  should  like  to  tell  you  what  I 
think  real  art  is  ;  for  I  believe  in  Eng- 
land now  we  are  as  wrong  one  way  in  our 
principles  and  practice  as  we  used  to  be 
wrong  in  the  other.  We  can  neither 
attain  the  ends  of  art  by  simple  imitation 
of  nature,  nor  by  vague  generalizations. 
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But  I  will  spare  you  now.  Artfsts,  how- 
ever, are  not  entirely  to  blame  for  this. 
The  public  demands  genre,  is  wonder- 
struck  at  cleverness  and  chic  —  and  the 
public  must  be  satisfied  — 

For  those  who  live  to  please,  must  please  to 
live. 

It  does  not  care  for  high  works  of  imag- 
ination and  mature  power  —  and  leaves 
them  in  the  artist's  hands.  Raffaelle 
would  starve  in  Paris  at  the  present  day. 
Teniers  could  give  him  long'  odds  and 
beat  him  with  the  public.  Great  prices 
are  great  temptations  —  irresistible  temp- 
tations when  the  artist  to  whom  they  are 
offered  is  poor. 

Mallett.  Well,  the  temptations  are  not 
wanting.  What  prices  the  pictures  of 
the  first  artists  bring  now  !  Is  it  possible 
that  another  generation  will  rank  them  as 
highly  as  we  do  ?  What  would  Titian 
have  thought  of  such  prices  as  Meisson- 
nier  commands  ?  What  would  Correg- 
gio? 

Belton.  Poor  Correggio  !  When  I  think 
of  him  carrying  his  load  of  copper  back 
in  compensation  of  one  of  his  finest 
works,  it  makes  me  grieve;  if  that  very 
picture  were  now  exposed  for  .sale  in 
Paris  or  London,  hundreds  of  persons 
would  be  glad  not  only  to  make  every 
copper  gold,  but  to  double  the  amount, 
and  count  it  a  cheap  bargain. 

Mallett.  There  is  no  truth  in  that  story 
about  Correggio.  It  is  only  -xben  trovato. 
But  no  matter  ;  the  experiment  has  failed, 
as  our  professor  in  chemistry  used  to 
say;  but  the  principle  remains  the  same. 
The  prices  that  all  the  great  artists  of 
that  time  received  for  their  works  seem 
to  us  ridiculously  small  —  and  they  were 
exceedingly  small.  Some  of  them,  after 
a  long  life  of  severe  labour,  left  no  more 
than  a  mere  pittance — a  few  hundred 
crowns.  No  common  decorator  of  to-day 
would  accept  the  wages  which  Michael 
Angelo  was  content  to  receive  for  his 
stupendous  works.  For  instance,  for  his 
magnificent  and  colossal  monument,  as  it 
was  originally  projected,  to  Julius  II.,  he 
was  only  to  receive  10,000  golden  flor- 
ins ;  and,  by  the  second  contract,  he 
agreed  to  make  it,  with  six  colossal  stat- 
ues—  of  which  the  Moses  was  one  —  for 
16,000  ducats.  For  the  whole  Sistine 
ceiling  he  only  was  to  receive  15,000 
ducats,  and  did  actually  receive  only 
3,000.  For  his  work  on  the  Medici  Chapel 
of  Florence  he  was  allowed  a  gold  florin 
a-day. 

Belton.  But  this  is  a  fortune  compared 


to  some  of  the  prices  paid  to  great  artists 
at  that  time.  For  instance,  for  the  mag- 
nificent "Supper  at  Cana,"  now  in  the 
Louvre,  Paolo  Veronese  only  received  a 
sum  equivalent  to  about  ^40  ;  and  I  have 
been  told  that  there  is  still  in  the  archives 
of  Paris  a  letter  from  him  relating  to  this 
picture,  in  which  lie  makes  a  charge  for 
the  eggs  bought  by  him  to  lay  in  the 
ground  in  tempera,  as  well  as  for  the 
ultramarine  he  used.  This  is  curious, 
besides  the  evidence  it  affords  as  to  the 
exceedingly  small  compensation  he  re- 
ceived, as  showing  that  he  first  painted 
this  picture  in  tempera,  and  then  went 
over  it  in  oil. 

Mallett.  It  seems  almost  impossible 
that  he  should  have  received  such  a  price 
for  that  noble  work.  Raffaelle  was  better 
paid ;  but  the  sums  he  received  were 
certainly  not  large.  What  would  he  have 
thought  could  one  gifted  with  prophecy 
have  told  him  the  prices  that  his  pictures 
now  command  .''  There  is,  for  instance, 
his  great  altar-piece  —  now,  I  believe, 
stored  in  one  of  the  lower  rooms  of  the 
British  Museum — for  which  ^40,000  is 
now  asked.  What  would  he  have  thought 
of  that  ? 

Belton.  I  suppose  he  would  have 
thought  40,000  pence  a  fair  price  then. 
But,  after  all,  large  as  the  price  seems,  is 
it  too  large  ?  The  picture  is  very  fine  ; 
and  if  a  large  Raffaelle  for  a  gallery  be 
wanted,  where  can  another  be  found  \  It 
is  not  like  buying  a  picture  by  Millais,  or 
Meissonnier,  or  Fortuni.  If  you  don't 
like  one,  you  can  get  another.  You  can- 
not go  to  Raffaelle,  and  give  him  a  com- 
mission ;  nor  can  you  find  similar  pic- 
tures by  him  for  sale  in  other  places. 
The  price  is  one  of  affection.  Such 
works  have  no  market-price.  If  yougiye 
£7,000  for  a  small  Meissonnier,  is  _;^4o,ooo 
too  much  for  a  great  Raffaelle  ?  It  de- 
pends upon  how  much  you  want  it,  and 
whether  you  can  afford  such  a  luxury. 

Mallett.  The  old  Greeks  or  Romans 
would  not  have  hesitated  for  a  moment. 
They  are  the  only  persons  who  ever  real- 
ly valued  art  —  a  distinguished  artist  was 
sure  with  them  to  be  a  millionaire. 

Belto7i.  You  surprise  me.  Did  they 
pay  such  large  prices  for  works  of  art .? 

Mallett.  Large  as  we  think  the  prices 
we  now  pay,  they  are  simply  sliabby  and 
mean  when  compared  with  what  the  old 
Greeks  paid  to  their  great  artists.  The 
prices  paid  in  Italy,  at  its  prime  of  art, 
bore  about  the  same  relation  to  ours,  at 
the  present  day,  that  ours  bear  to  those 
of  Greece  and  Rome. 
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Belton.  It  seems  to  me  impossible. 
Give  me  some  instances  if  you  can. 

Mallett.  Wait  a  moment.  I  have  a 
little  list  of  some  of  them,  which,  from 
time  to  time,  I  have  noted  down  in  my 
reading,  and  I  will  find  it,  and  read  it 
to  you.  It  was  a  noble  thing  to  be  an 
artist  in  those  days.  One  did  not  dine 
in  the  servants'  hall.  The  celebrated 
artists  were  not  only  tremendous  swells, 
but  millionaires  —  or  might  be,  if  they 
chose.  All  the  world  coveted  them,  and 
flattered  them,  and  their  works  were 
counted  the  glory  of  the  state.  There 
was  Zeuxis,  for  instance,  who  used  to 
parade  about  Olympia  with  his  name 
embroidered  in  gold  on  his  robes,  and 
who  amassed  such  a  gigantic  fortune  from 
the  sale  of  his  pictures,  that  finally  he 
would  not  sell  any  more,  but  gave  them 
away,  saying  there  was  no  price  high 
enough  to  pay  for  them.  He  was  fooled 
to  the  top  of  his  bent  everywhere.  He 
was  the  admired  of  all  admirers  —  courted 
by  all  his  countrymen,  high  or  low,  and 
famous  abroad.  He  did  not  ask  favours, 
but  conferred  them,  and  in  a  princely  way 
presented  his  works  to  cities,  and  states, 
and  friends.  For  instance,  to  Archilaus 
he  gave  his  Pan  ;  and  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Agrigentum  his  Alcmena,  as  a  great 
favour. 

Belton.  According  to  your  account  he 
must  have  been  both  vain  and  ostenta- 
tious ;  but  one  can  scarcely  wonder,  when 
such  court  was  paid  him,  and  such  fortune 
waited  on  him. 

Mallett.  Nicias  in  the  same  way  re- 
fused to  sell  his  picture  of  the  NcKvca,  or 
region  of  the  shades,  to  King  Attalus, 
who  offered  him  sixty  talents,  and  rather 
chose  to  present  it  to  his  country  as  a 
gift. 

Belton.  How  much  would  sixty  talents 
be  exactly  ? 

Mallett.  That  depends  on  whether 
they  are  Attic  or  yEginetan  talents.  An 
Attic  or  Euboic  talent  was  about  ;i^293, 
15J.,  and  an  ^^ginetan  talent  about  £393, 
15J.  Taking  the  lesser  Attic  talent  at 
round  numbers  at  ^250  —  60  talents 
would  be  ^15,000. 

Belton.  Fitteen  thousand  pounds  is  a 
"good  round  sum,"  as  Shylock  has  it.  I 
suppose  there  is  not  a  living  artist  that 
would  refuse  the  half  for  any  picture  of 
his.  Nicias  must  have  been  a  rich  man 
to  be  able  to  refuse  it. 

Mallett.  He  was  an  artist  of  distinction, 
and  that  meant  a  rich  man  in  Greece. 

Belton.  So  it  would  seem. 

Mallett.  Kin;:   Attalus   seems  to  have 


had  a  decided  taste  for  art,  and  to  have 
paid  handsomely  for  what  he  bought. 
For  a  single  figure  by  Aristides  he  gave 
100  talents  —  or  about  ;^25,ooo.  Mnason 
the  tyrant  of  Elatea  was  not  so  good  or 
generous  a  patron  apparently,  for  he  had 
the  meanness  to  offer  to  pay  the  same 
artist  for  a  small  picture  representing  a 
battle  of  the  Persians  on  which  there  were 
one  hundred  figures,  only  at  the  rate  of 
10  minas,  or  a  little  over  £\o,  for  each 
figure  —  which  would  only  make  about 
^4,000  for  the  picture. 

Belton.  I  suppose  the  picture  was 
small,  and  the  figures  overlapping  and 
hiding  each  other,  as  in  any  representa- 
tion of  such  a  subject  they  must.  So 
that  really  the  price  does  not  strike  me 
as  being  small. 

Mallett.  It  was  very  small  for  the 
period,  but  Mnason  was  a  sharp  dealer. 
He  only  gave  Asclepiodorus  300  minae  or 
about  ;^i,25o  apiece  for  twelve  figures  by 
him,  representing  the  twelve  gods  ;  and 
Theomnestus  he  seems  to  have  treated 
still  worse,  for  he  only,  offered  him  100 
minae,  or  about  ;^4oo,  for  any  picture  he 
would  paint  of  a  hero. 

Belton.  When  wholesale  orders  are 
given  like  these  one  cannot  expect  such 
high  prices.  Besides,  it  is  plain  that 
these  were  mere  decorative  pictures  of 
effect,  each  of  a  single  figure.  We  should 
think  the  prices  very  high  for  such  works. 
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The  speech  delivered  by  M.  Louis 
Blanc,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  re- 
ceived by  his  party,  are  both  striking  tes- 
timonies to  the  rigid  discipline  which  M. 
Gambetta  exercises  over  the  Left.  It  is 
plain  that  the  silence  so  long  maintained 
by  M.  Louis  Blanc  has  indeed  been  pain 
and  grief  to  him.  The  thoroughness  of 
the  dislike  which  he  feels  towards  the  re- 
cent policy  of  the  Republicans  was  visi- 
ble in  every  word  he  said,  and  yet  it  is 
only  now,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  when  the 
Wallon  Constitution  has  long  been  voted, 
and  all  that  remains  for  the  Assembly  to 
do  is  to  work  it  out  in  detail,  that  he 
throws  off  the  yoke  and  determines  at 
all  hazards  to  tell  the  Left  what  he  really 
thinks  of  the  compromise  which  their 
leader  has  persuaded  them  to  accept.  If 
we  imagine  Mr.  Gladstone  heartily  dis- 
approving Lord  Harlington's  policy  on 
the  most    momentous    constitutional  is- 
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sues,  yet  keeping  silent  session  after  ses- 
sion rather  than  embarrass  the  Liberal 
party,  we  shall  get  some  notion  of  M. 
Louis  Blanc's  self-imposed  restraint. 
The  divergence  between  him  and  M. 
Gambetta  does  not  relate  to  mere  ques- 
tions of  strategy.  It  is,  at  all  events  in 
M.  Louis  Blanc's  estimation,  a  radical 
difference  of  principle.  He  sees,  as  he 
thinks,  the  conquests  of  the  revolution 
put  in  peril  by  M.  Gambetta's  love  of 
finesse.  The  compromise  which  is  of- 
fered seems  to  him  utterly  valueless. 
The  institutions  which  he  is  called  on  to 
support  are  republican  only  in  name. 
They  are  monarchical  in  their  essence, 
with  the  sole  difference  that  the  crown  is 
elective  instead  of  hereditary.  M.  Louis 
Blanc  has  seen  this  detested  cross  be- 
tween incompatible  ideas  maturing  for 
months  and  even  years,  and  all  this  time 
he  has  held  his  tongue.  The  action  of 
the  Left  during  and  after  his  speech  is 
another  tribute  to  M.  Gambetta's  ascend- 
ency. The  strain  has  been  too  great  for 
M,  Louis  Blanc,  and  he  has  at  length 
broken  away,  but  carried  scarcely  any 
one  with  him  in  his  protest.  Appeals 
which  must  have  gone  straight  to  the 
heart  of  .many  members  of  his  party 
failed  to  draw  forth  a  single  cheer.  The 
Left  were  silent  while  he  occupied  the 
tribune,  and  silent  when  he  left  it.  There 
were  none  of  those  triple  rounds  of  ap- 
plause or  of  those  tempestuous  hand- 
shakings which  have  so  often  been  given 
to  orators  of  lesser  mark.  Prudence  has 
for  the  time  quieted  every  natural  im- 
pulse, and  overrules  every  other  consid- 
eration. 

There  is  no  need  to  insist  upon  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  fact.  Unseasonable  vio- 
lence—  violence  which  alienated  friends 
and  encouraged  enemies  —  has  been  the 
special  characteristic  of  French  Radical- 
ism, and  now  not  the  Left  Centre  itself 
is  more  studiously  moderate  in  tone  and 
phrase.  As  yet,  however,  we  know  only 
that  the  change  has  taken  place  ;  the 
cause  of  it  is  not  equally  clear.  Is  it  the 
result  of  conviction  .?  Does  this  assent 
on  the  part  of  the  advanced  Republicans 
to  a  constitution  of  which  M.  Louis 
Blanc's  description  is  scarcely  an  exag- 
geration, mean  tliat  they  have  at  length 
awakened  to  the  beauties  of  moderation  '^. 
Have  they  discovered  that  there  is  more 
than  they  thought  to  be  said  for  a  care- 
fully constructed  balance  of  power  in  the 
constitution  "i  It  is  not  probable  that 
such  a  revolution  should  have  taken 
place,  and  as  there  is  a  much  easier  way 


of  accounting  for  the  facts  it  will  be  wis 
to  prefer  it  until  further  evidence  appeari 
The  Left  may  be  silent  under  the  prov 
cation  of  adversaries  and  the  appare 
treachery  of  friends  because  they  are 
persuaded  that  discretion  is  the  only 
card  that  they  can  play  with  so  much  as 
a  chance  of  success.  In  this  respect  cir- 
cumstances have  greatly  favoured  M. 
Gambetta.  He  may  have  built  his  own 
preference  for  moderate  courses  on  the 
impossibility  of  founding  a  permanent 
constitution  without  the  co-opera  ion  of 
the  peasantry.  Former  republics  have 
broken  down  in  France  for  want  of  this 
indispensable  condition.  The  peasantry 
are  the  mainstay  of  French  industry  and 
French  prosperity,  and  if  the  Republi- 
cans are  to  go  on  frightening  them  into 
accepting  the  empire,  M.  Gambetta  may 
well  feel  that  he  will  succeed  no  better 
than  those  who  have  gone  before  him. 
But  there  is  no  need  for  him  to  try  to 
draw  his  party  along  with  him  to  this 
conclusion.  There  are  more  obvious 
dangers  in  view,  fully  sufficient  to  supply 
M.  Gambetta  with  arguments  by  which 
to  persuade  the  Left  to  remain  silent 
under  all  provocation,  and  to  "lie  low." 
They  have  to  deal  with  an  executive 
which  would  be  certain  to  act  with  promp,. 
itude  and  decision  if  those  who  compose 
it  saw  reason  to  fear  any  open  resistance 
to  their  will,  and  with  an  Assembly  which 
would  give  an  unhesitating  support  to 
the  executive  if  it  saw  its  supremacy 
threatened.  The  efforts  still  made  from 
time  to  time  to  reconstruct  the  old  major- 
ity—  the  majority  which  overthrew  M. 
Thiers  and  set  up  Marshal  MacMahon  in 
his  room — prove  that  the  elements  of 
that  majority  have  not  wandered  so  far 
from  one  another  that  they  might  not  be 
reunited  by  external  pressure.  The 
Right  Centre  and  the  more  conservative 
section  of  the  Left  Centre  have  accepted 
the  republic  for  the  very  reason  which 
moves  M.Louis  Blanc  to  reject  it  —  its 
unlikeness  to  all  other  French  republics. 
The  Left  must  know  that  any  effort  on 
their  part  to  deprive  the  republic  of  this 
special  feature  would  array  all  the  con- 
servative elements  in  the  Assembly  on 
the  side  of  a  government  which  should, 
at  all  events,  not  be  Republican.  The 
Assembly  is  in  possession,  and,  though 
it  has  been  brought  to  contemplate  a 
surrender  of  its  own  sovereign  power  as 
a  step  not  long  to  be  deferred,  the  proc- 
ess might  soon  be  undone  if  the  whole 
Left  were  in  the  habit  of  speaking  its 
mind  as  freely  as   M.  Louis  Blanc.     The 
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conservative  majority  would  pronounce 
that  the  state  of  parties  made  a  general 
election  dangerous  to  the  cause  of  order, 
and  with  Marshal  MacMahon  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  such  a  declaration  would 
be  irreversible  by  the  opposition.  In- 
stead of  living  under  a  republic  which 
they  can  at  least  hope  to  mould  by  degrees 
into  something  more  worthy  of  the  name, 
the  Radicals  would  find  themselves  once 
more  under  the  yoke  of  a  provisional 
government  which  would  in  fact,  if  not 
in  intention,  be  preparing  the  way  for 
the  empire. 

It  is  a  further  and  a  very  interesting 
question  how  long  the  Left  can  be  ex- 
pected to  maintain  this  attitude.  It  is 
probable  that  the  composition  of  the 
new  Chamber  will  be  decidedly  more  lib- 
eral than  that  of  the  present  one.  If  the 
Republicans  are  not  in  a  majority,  they 
will  at  any  rate  constitute  a  very  much 
more  influential  minority  among  the  dep- 
uties. Will  they  be  as  prudent  under 
the  sun  of  returning  prosperity  as  they 
have  shown  themselves  in  the  winter  of 
adversity  ?  If  they  are  not,  their  ulti- 
mate overthrow  will  once  more  become 
only  a  question  of  time.  The  essential 
conservatism  of  the  French  nation,  its 
abhorrence  of  communism  in  any  form, 
its  determination  that  property  shall  be 
held  sacred,  its  distrust  of  any  party 
which  gives  an  uncertain  sound  on  this 
vital  question — will  make  it  impossible 
for  any  party  to  keep  the  control  of  pub- 
lic affairs  in  their  hands  for  any  long 
period,  except  on  condition  of  recogniz- 
ing these  fundamental  conditions.  Will 
the  French  Radicals  consent  to  retain 
power  on  such  terms?  If  their  recent 
moderation,  or  the  moderation  of  many 
of  them,  is  only  the  result  of  prudence, 
there  must  come  a  time  when  they  will 
ask  themselves  whether  a  policy  which  is 
made  up  of  an  unlimited  succession  of 
sacrifices  is  worth  pursuing  any  further. 
To  restrain  themselves  in  order  to  attain 
a  given  object  is  one  thing;  to  restrain 
themselves  when  that  given  object  is  per- 
petually removed  further  off  is  another 
tiling.  Nothing  but  a  change  of  convic- 
tion, a  recognition  that  the  purposes  for 
which  they  wished  to  attain  power  are  no 
longer  dear  to  them,  an  admission  that 
they  too  have  learned  something  from 
experience,  and  are  no  longer  the  men 
they  were,  can  be  trusted  to  make  them 
the  really  moderate  politicians  they  have 
lately  shown  themselves.  If  this  change 
had  to  be  undergone  by  the  whole  of  the 
existinji    Left  there  would   not  be   much 


chance  of  its  taking  effect.  Wholesale 
conversions  of  this  kind  are  rare  phe- 
nomena in  politics.  But  the  process 
may  possibly  be  rendered  easier  by  a 
contemporaneous  change  in  the  compo- 
sition o^  the  party.  Hitherto  the  Left  has 
been  recruited  almost  exclusively  from 
the  representatives  of  the  great  towns. 
Rural  Republicanism  has  scarcely  been 
recognized  as  having  any  existence.  The 
peasantry  have  rarely  troubled  them- 
selves about  politics,  and  when  they  have 
done  so  it  has  been  to  welcome  a  deliv- 
erer from  the  alarms  excited  by  the  re- 
public. If  this  state  of  things  should 
prove  to  have  come  to  an  end,  as  some 
observers  of  French  society  believe,  a 
new  type  of  Republican  deputy  may  be 
returned,  and  the  Left  that  we  know  may 
only  form  the  extreme  wing  of  a  larger 
party.  M.  Gambetta's  authority  may  in 
that  case  be  maintained,  not  so  much  by 
the  conversion  of  his  present  troops  as 
by  the  reconstitution  of  his  army. 


From  Tlie  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
RELIGIOUS  STRIFE  ON  THE  CONTINENT. 

The  recent  letters  of  the  Times  corre- 
spondent from  various  Belgian  cities 
are  defaced  by  some  of  those  dabs  of 
tawdry  local  colour  which  the  present 
taste  of  newspaper-readers  demands  from 
newspaper-writers,  but  they  contain  some 
very  interesting  information  independ- 
ently of  their  descriptions  of  old  women 
and  bagmen,  and  they  throw  light  on 
portions  of  an  important  pamphlet  which 
has  just  been  translated  at  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's instance.  M.  de  Laveleye,  the 
author,  repeats  and  enlarges  upon  the 
position  first  taken  up  by  Macaulay  and 
afterwards  insisted  upon  by  Buckle,  that 
the  great  differences  between  the  nations 
of  the  West  are  not  so  much  due  to  dis- 
tinctions of  race,  of  institutions,  or  of 
historical  antecedent,  as  to  differences  of 
religion.  He  is  very  far,  indeed,  from 
accepting  Buckle's  conclusion  that,  in 
order  that  a  community  may  advance  in- 
definitely in  moral  and  material  civiliza- 
tion, it  is  simply  necessary  to  disbelieve 
religions.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  under- 
stand M.  de  Laveleye  rightly,  he  draws  a 
most  melancholy  inference  from  existing 
facts.  He  certainly  thinks  that  if  the 
principles  now  accepted  by  Catholics  are 
carried  to  their  consequences  a  certain 
amount  of  low  and  peaceful  civilization 
is  all  that  at  best  can  be  attained.     But 
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he  considers  that  before  it  is  reached  the 
Western  world  will  probably  be  dis- 
tracted by  a  religious  war  ;  and  he  does 
not  believe  that  the  mere  rejection  of 
religious  doctrine  opposes  any  serious 
impediment  to  the  spread  of  ultra- 
sacerdotal  principles.  The  only  effect- 
ual resistance  to  it,  he  thinks,  was, 
offered  by  Protestantism.  But,  though 
out  of  this  resistance  the  most  splendid 
achievements  of  modern  civilization  have 
grown,  Protestantism  itself  has  been 
effectually  checked  in  some  countries,* 
and  gains  ground  in  few  or  none. 

The  Belgian  correspondent  of  the 
Times  explains  much  in  these  opinions 
which  otherwise  would  not  be  intelligible 
to  an  Englishman.  At  first  sight,  it  is 
not  easy  to  understand  why  a  belief  in 
the  immaculate  conception  should  have 
a  more  deadening  influence  on  a  shop- 
keeper, farmer,  or  artisan  than  a  belief  in 
predestination,  final  acceptance,  or  any 
other  of  the  mysteries  of  Calvinistic 
Christianity.  All  seem  equally  remote 
from  actual  life  and  fact,  and  little  likely 
to  affect  motives  and  springs  of  action. 
M.  de  Laveleye  suggests  that  Protestant- 
ism, being  a  system  of  direct  inference 
from  the  text  of  Scripture,  carries  with  it 
the  necessity  of  learning  to  fead  ;  but, 
though  this  necessity  was  really  at  one 
time  the  secret  of  the  superiority  of 
Scottish  education,  the  Protestantism  of 
England  long  managed  to  co-exist  with 
very  moderate  knowledge  of  the  alpha- 
bet. The  true  explanation  why  a  Catho- 
lic of  the  middle  or  lower  orders  is  a  very 
different  being  from  a  Protestant  of  the 
same  social  position  is  given  by  the  Times 
correspondent.  He  was  present  at  a 
bitter  quarrel  between  commercial  trav- 
ellers and  local  tradesmen  over  a  table 
d'hSte,  and  he  found  that  the  actual  sub- 
ject of  the  dispute  was  the  genuineness 
of  a  recent  miracle  by  a  local  saint.  One 
man  of  respectable  appearance  positively 
decclared  that  he  knew  of  his  own  knowl- 
edge that  a  woman  had  been  miracu- 
lously cured  of  blindness.  Here,  then, 
is  the  secret.  It  is  not  devotion  to  the 
Sacred  Heart,  or  even  to  Our  Lady  of 
Salette,  or  the  repudiation  of  all  the  doc- 
trines condemned  in  the.- Syllabus,  which 
makes  the  difference  ;  it  is  (to  take  a 
saint  singled  out  by  a  writer  whom  M.  de 
Laveleye  quotes)  the  worship  of  St.  Cu- 
pertin.  The  English  gentleman  or  lady 
who  goes  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of 
St.  Edmund  by  special  steamer  and  train 
is  not  the  better  for  the  indulgence  of 
washy  religious  sentiment ;  but  enough 


remains  from  early  education  or  prese 
association  to  keep  the  devotee  from  the 
degrading  effects  of  pure  fetichism.  But 
the  small  cultivator  who  in  our  day  has 
been  taught  to  believe  that  the  saint  of 
one  parish  cures  rheumatism,  while  the 
saint  of  the  next  has  power  over  blind- 
ness, and  he  of  the  next  over  the  diso- 
bedience of  children,  has  really  sunk  to  a 
point  of  superstition  to  which  not  even 
such  Protestants  as  the  Peculiar  People 
have  descended.  For  these  at  all  events 
believe  not  in  many  gods,  but  in  one  ; 
and,  though  even  apart  from  them  there 
are  very  queer  ideas  abroad  among  Prot- 
estants as  to  special  interpositions  of 
Providence,  they  are  at  all  events  thought 
to  be  rare,  and  exercise  in  fact  little  in- 
fluence on  the  daily  course  of  life.  But 
people  who  sincerely  believe  in  the  ex- 
istence of  a  host  of  divinities,  each  spe- 
cially present  in  a  shrine  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, each  superseding  at  pleasure  all 
secondary  agencies,  each  infinitely  more 
powerful  than  the  doctor  or  the  school- 
master, have  really  returned  to  the  famil- 
iar superstitions  of  the  savage.  Indeed, 
in  its  effects  on  exertion  of  niiind  or  body, 
such  a  creed  as  this  is  in  some  respects 
more  enervating  than  savage  fetichism. 
For  this  last  form  of  belief  is  at  all 
events  modified  in  its  results  by  the 
manifold  risks  and  surprises  of  barbar- 
ous life.  The  man,  however,  who,  in  the 
highly  organized  and  carefully  protected 
society  of  Western  Europe,  has  been 
made  to  believe  in  omnipresent  and  ever- 
active  supernatural  agency,  is  least  likely 
of  all  human  beings  to  conceive  a  new 
idea,  try  a  new  experiment,  or  strike  out 
a  new  path  of  conduct. 

The  correspondent  of  the  Times  saw 
plenty  of  evidence  that  the  adversaries 
of  the  principles  which  all  this  apparatus 
of  supernaturalism  is  made  to  subserve 
are  rapidly  changing,  or  have  already 
changed,  from  political  liberals  into  fa- 
natical enemies  of  all  religion  ;  M.  de 
Laveleye  states  the  fact  and  bitterly  la- 
ments it.  As  he  tells  us,  it  is  no  doubt 
in  part  the  result  of  historical  causes, 
but  it  is  also  in  great  measure  the  work 
of  St.  Cupertin,  who  has  divided  Conti- 
nental society  into  two  irreconcilable  fac- 
tions. "The  father  of  a  family,"  says 
the  writer  before  quoted,  "who  believes 
•in  God  without  believing  in  St,  Cuper- 
tin is  in  great  difficulties  between  his 
atheistic  sons  and  his  religious  daughters. 
The  Lord  deliver  us  from  atheism  and 
from  the  worship  of  St.  Cupertin  ! " 
Here,  in  fact,  we  have  the  great  charac- 
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hteristic  malady  of  modern  society,  of 
which  the  symptoms  are  inability  to  be- 
lieve and  clear  appreciation  of  the  mis- 
chief and  miseries  of  disbelief.  How  is 
it  to  be  cured  ?  If  it  cannot  be  cured, 
how  can  its  effects  be  prevented  from 
crippling  the  whole  body,  social  and  pol- 
itic ?  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  the  earnest 
preface  with  whicli.  he  introduces  the 
English  translation  of  M.  de  Laveleye's 
pamphlet,  uses  language  which  seems  to 
recommend  as  a  specific  our  believing  in 
any  form  of  Christianity  so  long  as  it  is 
not  Ultramontanism.  The  advice  is 
doubtless  sincerely  given,  and  there  is  a 
certain  sense  in  which  it  may  really  be 
taken  by  Englishmen.  M.  de  Laveleye 
helps  us  to  know  the  extreme  value  of 
the  Protestant  Christianity  which  still 
survives  in  some  vigour  among  us,  and 
we  may  well  draw  the  inference  that  it 
would  be  merely  folly  to  connive  at  the 
efforts  of  fools  or  traitors  to  water  it 
down  into  a  bastard  form  of  Catholicism. 
But  no  recommendation  could  be  more 
futile  than  Mr.  Gladstone's  if  addressed 
to  the  enlightened  Continental  opponents 
of  Ultramontanism  or  to  the  Englishmen 
who  sympathize  with  them  ;  even  if  it 
were  possible  to  adopt  it  it  would  be  un- 
wise. For  the  assumption  that  belief  is 
a  matter  of  choice  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  weapons  of  the  sacerdotalists. 
If  a  man  once  succeeds  in  "submitting 
his  reason  to  his  faith,"  it  does  not  great- 
ly matter  how  much  he  forces  himself  to 
believe.  There  is  no  perceptibly  greater 
difficulty  in  believing  against  conviction 
in  the  water  of  Lourdes  than  in  believing 
against  conviction  in  revival  by  Messrs. 
Moody  and  Sankey.  And  when,  on  the 
Continent  at  all  events,  a  man  has  once 
maimed  his  intellect  by  an  exercise  of 
his  will,  there  are  a  thousand  reasons 
why,  if  he  belongs  to  the  opulent  classes, 
he  should  accept  the  whole  body  of  Ul- 
tramontane doctrine.     He  at  once  takes 


his  stand  on  the  side  of  the  angels,  on 
the  side  of  the  leaders  of  fashionable 
society,  and  on  the  side  of  the  police. 
Thus  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
unsatisfactory,  and  that  of  M.  de  Lave- 
leye is  unsatisfactory  also,  and  avowedly 
so.  Still  he  seems  to  end  in  simple  de- 
spair. What  is  wanting,  both,  in  the 
pamphlet  and  in  the  preface,  is  some  dis- 
cussion of  the  great  and  formidable  ex- 
periment now  being  tried  in  Germany. 
This,  before  all  things,  is  a  deliberate 
attempt  to  cope  with  the  dangers  which, 
according  to  M.  de  Laveleye,  are  cover- 
ing the  future  of  Europe  with  gloom. 
These  dangers,  if  dangers  they  be,  have 
evidently  sprung  from  applications  of  the 
theory  of  a  "  free  Church  in  a  free  State," 
or,  if  you  choose  so  to  put  it,  from  the 
endeavour  to  reconcile  political  institu- 
tions borrowed  from  England  with  reli- 
gious opinions  centralized  at  Rome. 
But,  though  the  State  has  hitherto  got 
the  worst  of  the  union,  it  is  clear  that  the 
power  which  bears  this  name  can  con- 
tend at  an  advantage  with  the  pope,  the 
Jesuits,  and  the  Roman  Curia  if  only 
those  who  direct  it  please.  The  State 
cannot  indeed,  under  modern  conditions, 
force  its  subjects  to  believe  this  or  that, 
but  it  can  derange  the  whole  machinery 
by  which  a  particular  system  of  belief  is 
spread  abroad  ;  it  can  profoundly  modify 
the  religious  convictions  of  future  gener- 
ations ;  and,  if  it  be  wise  as  well  as 
strong,  it  can  furnish  proper  securities 
against  anarchy  and  spoliation,  and  thus 
dispel  the  terrors  which  are  the  strength 
of  sacerdotalism.  The  objections  to  the 
anti-clerical  legislation  of  Germany  and 
Prussia  are  of  a  kind  which  occur  in 
crowds  to  Englishmen  ;  but  the  ques- 
tion whether  in  Continental  Europe  the 
patrons  of  St.  Cupertin  can  be  effectually 
dealt  with  by  the  use  of  soft  words  de- 
serves attentive  consideration. 


The  Intellectual  Life.  —  The  intellect- 
ual Hfe  should  be  a  life  of  patience  —  patience 
in  gathering  knowledge,  patience  in  drawing 
conclusions,  and  patience  in  waiting  for  re- 
sults. It  may  be  hard  sometimes  to  reconcile 
enthusiasm  with  patience,  but  they  may  be 
reconciled,  and  they  must  be,  if  the  best  re- 
sults are  to  be  achieved.  The  patience  of  the 
believers  in  a  cause  is  no  less  a  presage  of 
victory  than  their  enthusiasm  ;  indeed,  of  the 


two  it  is  the  fuller  of  promise.  Let  cynics  or 
fatalists  say  what  they  will,  the  hope  of  a 
rational  ordering  of  human  society,  the  hope 
of  some  future  harmony  of  human  beliefs, 
does  spring  eternal  in  the  human  breast. 
And  the  life  is  one  that  maketh  not  ashamed  ; 
those  who  possess  it  must  avow  it,  and  must 
work  towards  its  realization.  Not  only  in  the 
prophet-minds  of  every  age  has  it  asserted 
itself,  but  in  the  minds  of  the  people  at  large 
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there  has  ever  been  a  dim  foreboding  of  some 
great  good  in  store  for  humanity.  We  see 
not  as  yet  the  outlines  even  of  the  future 
edifice  of  civilization;  but  we  see  errors  and 
falsehoods  which  it  is  a  manifest  and  imme- 
diate duty  to  combat,  and  the  destruction  of 
which  we  cannot  but  believe  will  hasten  the 
advent  of  the  better  time.  What  the  world 
lacks  is  faith ;  it  has  long  been  taught  that 
it  is  very  evil,  and  the  lesson  has  been  learnt 
so  thoroughly  that  it  is  hard  now  to  make 
people  believe  that  in  themselves  there  are 
infinite  capacities  for  good,  and  that  nearly 
all  the  good  they  do  is  done  independently  of 
laws  or  enactments  of  any  kind.  The  per- 
suasion of  an  evil  often  has  as  serious  effects 
as  the  evil  itself  ;  a  malade  imaginaire  may 
be  the  most  hopeless  of  invalids.  The  world 
is  at  this  moment,  to  some  extent,  a  malade 
imaginaire ;  but  unfortunately  the  great  mul- 
titude of  its  physicians  are  exerting  them- 
selves only  to  prolong  its  delusion.  A  great 
mark  of  the  true  intellectual  life  is  simplicity. 
How  can  a  man  who  is  devoting  himself  with 
singleness  of  purpose  to  the  discovery  and 
diffusion  of  truth,  or  whose  mind  has  in  any 
way  received  the  stamp  of  intellectual  eleva- 
tion, burden  himself  with  refinements  of  lux- 
ury, affectations  of  pedantry,  or  any  of  the 
multiplied  forms  of  vainglorious  pretence  ? 
The  more  closely  a  man's  attention  is  concen- 
trated on  abstract  or  general  questions,  the 
more  his  own  personality  sinks  out  of  sight. 
It  cannot,  indeed,  be  maintained  that  literary 
men  and  savans  are  always  exempt  from 
vanity ;  but  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  this 
failing  has  very  seldom  been  exhibited  by  the 
greatest  among  them.  It  is  also  true  that  just 
in  proportion  to  a  man's  intellectual  eminence, 
to  his  capacity  for  high  thinking,  are  we 
struck  by  the  incongruity  of  any  exhibition 
on  his  part  of  vanity  or  affectation.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  note  in  this  matter  a  marked 
advance  in  public  sentiment.  The  literary 
men  of  to-day  would  be  ashamed  to  indulge  in 
personal  quarrels  such  as  their  predecessors 
of  a  century  or  more  ago  paraded  before  the 
world.  .  They  studiously  avoid  (of  course  I 
speak  generally)  all  personal  issues,  rightly 
conceiving  that  their  proper  business  is  to 
throw  light  on  the  questions  they  undertake  to 
treat ;  not  to  demand  attention  for  themselves. 
Canadian  Monthly. 


Icebergs  on  the  Atlantic  Route. — 
The  dangers,  remarks  Ij^on,  to  which  the 
American  liners  are  exposed  from  the  ice 
borne  by  the  Arctic  current  which  runs  along 
the  Newfoundland  coast,  and  to  which  are  due 
the  banks,  the  fisheries,  and  the  fogs  for  which 
that  coast  has  long  been  famous,  are  well 
known  and  dreaded  by  mariners  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year.  It  ought  to  be  generally 
Icnovirn  that  all  this  peril  is  unnecessary,  and 
that  ships,  passengers,  and  crew  —  the  two 
latter  not  underwritten  —  are  risked  to  save  a 
few  days    in    the  voyage.      What  that  risk 
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amounts  to  is  vividly  shown  by  the  log  of  the 
Hamburg  steamer  "  Cimbria,"  which  left  that 
port  on  the  loth  of  March  for  New  York, 
with  483  passengers  and  the  German  mails. 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  19th,  an  irregular  and 
brilliant  mass  bore  in  sight  to  the  southward, 
and  at  the  cry  of  the  look-out,  "  Mountains  of 
ice  ahead,"  all  the  passengers  hurried  on  deck. 
A  magnificent  iceberg  rapidly  approached, 
until  it  displayed  its  stupendous  proportions, 
its  sparkling  peaks  and  slopes  covered  with 
snow,  at  three  miles'  distance.  The  skipper, 
of  course,  gave  it  a  wide  berth  ;  and  when  the 
sun  had  disappeared,  fortunately  to  give  place 
to  the  moon  in  a  clear  sky,  the  scene  had 
changed.  For  miles  on  every  side  the  ship 
was  surrounded  by  a  field  of  ice,  only  broken 
at  intervals  by  the  swelling  of  the  waves. 
The  captain  turned  her  head  to  the  south; 
but  after  some  time,  despairing  of  opening 
away  in  that  direction,  issued  orders  to  pene- 
trate west-vard,  and  the  "  Cimbria,"  until  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  went  gallantly  on,  her 
iron  prow  crashing  along  the  ice,  which  varied 
in  thickness  from  two  to  three  feet.  Blue 
water  at  length  appeared,  and  the  danger  was 
past,  but  the  ship  had  firgt  traversed  sixty 
miles  southwards,  and  then  seventy  miles  in  a 
westerly  direction,  before  getting  rid  of  the 
floe.  Had  her  course  been  shrouded  in  one 
of  the  fogs  so  common  in  these  latitudes,  or 
even  had  there  been  no  moon,  the  result  might 
have  been  very  different.  It  is  a  pity  that 
these  risks  should  be  run  in  any  case  ;  at  all 
events,  passenger  ships  should  be  compelled 
to  take  a  lower  and  safer  route. 


A  LARGE  deposit  of  amber  has  been  dis- 
covered in  the  Kurische  Haff,  near  the  village 
of  Schwarzort,  about  twelve  miles  south  of 
Memel.  It  had  been  known  for  many  years 
that  amber  existed  in  the  soil  of  the  Kurische 
Haff,  from  the  fact  that  the  dredgers  em- 
ployed by  government  for  the  purpose  of 
clearing  away  the  shallow  spots  near  Schwart- 
ort  that  impeded  navigation  had  brought  up 
pieces  of  amber,  which,  however,  were  appro- 
priated by  the  labourers  ;  and  no  particular 
attention  was  paid  to  the  matter  till  recently. 
Some  speculative  persons,  reports  our  consul 
at  Memel,  made  an  offer  to  the  German  gov- 
ernment, not  only  to  do  the  dredging  required 
at  their  own  expense,  but  also  to  pay  a  daily 
rent,  provided  the  amber  they  might  find 
should  become  their  own  property.  The  pro- 
posal was  accepted,  and  the  rent  fixed  at 
twenty-five  thalers  for  each  working  day. 
The  dredging  was  commenced  by  four  rna- 
chines,  worked  by  horses,  which  have  in- 
creased in  number  and  efficiency  till  eighteen 
other  dredges  and  two  tug-boats,  with  about 
100  lighters  or  barges,  employing  altogether 
1,000  labourers,  are  now  engaged  in  the  in- 
dustry. The  ground  covers  an  area  of  about 
six  miles  in  length,  and  a  yearly  rent  of  72,000 
thalers  is  paid  by  the  company  to  the  govern- 
ment. Nature. 
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A    LITTLE    WHILE,    ETC. 


A   LITTLE  WHILE. 


A  LirrLE  while  with  tides  of  dark  and  light 

The  moon  shall  fill ; 
Warm  autumn's  gold  be  changed  to  shrouding 
white 

And  winter's  chill. 
A  little  while  shall  tender  human  flowers 

In  beauty  blow ; 
And    ceaselessly  through   shade    and    sunny 
hours 

Death's'.harvest  grow. 
A  little  while  shall  tranquil  planets  speed 

Round  central  flame ; 
New   empires   spring   and  pass,   new  names 
succeed 

And  lapse  from  fame. 
A  little  while  shall  cold  star-tapers  burn 

Through  time's  brief  night ; 
Then  shall  my  soul's  beloved  One  return 

With  dayspring  bright. 

How  oft  in  golden  dreams  I  see  Him  stand, 

I  list  his  voice, 
As  winning  largess  from  his  lifted  hand 

The  poor  rejoice  ; 
But  waking  bears  that  vision  dear  away, 

My  better  part, 
And  leaves  me  to  this  pale  and  empty  day, 

This  longing  heart. 
I  cannot  see  Thee,  but  I  love  Thee.     Oh, 

Thine  eyes  that  read 
The  deepest  secrets  of  the  spirit  know 

'Tis  love  indeed  ! 
A  little  while  ;  but,  ah  !  how  long  it  seems  ! 

My  Jesus,  come. 
Surpass  the  rapture  of  my  sweetest  dreams. 

And  take  me  home  ! 

Sunday  Magazine.        W.   KENNEDY  MoORE. 


FOR  A  TOKEN. 


Good-bye  !  God  love  you,  since  no  sweeter 
trust 

My  heart  can  give  you,  or  my  lips  can  say. 
Or  grief  can  utter,  since  but  He  alone 

Shall  stand  within  the  place  I  yield  to-day. 

Good-bye  !  for  now  and  ever  through  the  years. 
Till  we  meet  out  before  the  golden  gate  ; 

You  have  to  fight  to  win  the  narrow  way, 
I  will  serve  with  you  while  I  stand  and  wait. 
Sunday  Magazine.  C.    BrOOKE. 


Whatever  haunting  care  of  life 
About  my  spirit  cleaves, 

If  I  but  walk  abroad  awhile 
Among  the  breathing  leaves. 

It  seems  as  it  were  left  behind 
Beneath  the  cottage  eaves. 


I  do  not  ask  for  singing  birds, 

Or  floods  of  golden  light ; 
For  if  I  do  but  ope  the  door 

On  a  dull  autumn  night, 
The  shining  rain-drops  on  the  grass 

Will  set  my  spirit  right. 

Arran  Leigh. 


The  peaches  redden  on  the  wall. 
Hiding  in  hollow  cells  of  green, 

Where  plaited  leaves  hang  thick  about, 
And  scarce  permit  them  to  be  seen  ; 

And  so,  in  truth,  good  deeds  should  be 
Concealed  in  sweet  humility. 


The  peaches  redden  on  the  wall. 

Though  night's  dark  curtain  drips  with  dew ; 
The  white  stars  show  themselves,  and  shine 

Through  moulded  cloud  and  hovering  blue. 
And,  oh  !  to  feel,  past  fruit  and  tree 
The  lights  of  home  shine  forth  for  me. 

Alfred  Norris. 


AFTER  MANY  DAYS. 

How  lonely  seemed  her  life  now  she  had  lost 

The  love  that  gave   to  life   its  grace   and 

worth  ! 

How  cold  the  clouded  skies,  how  low  and  dull 

What  erst   she  deemed  most  beautiful  on 

earth ! 


Hers  was  a  feeble  mind  that  could  not  rise 
Out  of  herself  to  things  of  higher  power ; 

Busy  with  trifles,  while  an  aching  want 
Deepened  and  widened  every  listless  hour. 

And  friends  were  kind,  but,  careless,  passed 
her  by ; 

One  of  themselves,  and  happy  as  things  go. 
Talked  with  her,  helped  her  not,  nor  soothed 

The  leaden  sorrow  that  they  did  not  know. 

None  gave  her  work  to  pass  the  weary  days, 
Nor  sought  she  any,  lived  in  dull  content, 

Yet  thankful  if  a  passing  sunbeam  strayed. 
For  any  joy  that  God  in  pity  sent. 

Then  came  the  Lord  to  that  deserted  door 
That  all  men  passed  with  hurrying  heedless 
feet. 

And  she  rose  up,  and  opening  found  at  last 
All  she  had  lost  within  His  presence  sweet. 
Good  Words.  CAROLINE  NORTH. 
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From  Temple  Bar. 
CATHERINE    DE     MEDICIS     AND    HER 
TIMES. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR   OF   "  MIRABEAU,"    ETC. 

The  first  years  of  the  sixteenth  century 
opened  a  new  era  in  the  world's  history. 
The  dark  night  of  the  Middle  Ages  had 
passed  away ;  truly  the  morning  broke 
cloudy  and  tempestuous,  but  ever  and 
anon  gleams  of  bright  sunlight  pierced 
through  the  thickest  of  the  gloom,  prom- 
ising a  glorious  meridian. 

In  law,  government,  religion,  art,  liter- 
ature, all  was  changed,  or  changing.  The 
heterogeneous  diversities  of  the  feudal 
system  were  being  consolidated  into  a 
homogeneous  power.  The  revival  of 
learning  in  Italy,  of  which  the  Reforma- 
tion was  an  immediate  effect,  was  rapidly 
emancipating  the  human  mind  from  the 
fetters,  rusted  with  age,  of  papal  tyranny  ; 
the  barbaric  splendour  of  pre-Raphael- 
ism  was  superseded  by  the  chaste  beau- 
ties of  Da  Vinci  and  the  divine  Urbino  ; 
while  literature  and  all  modes  of  thought 
were  being  transformed  beneath  the 
subtle  influence  of  the  great  classic  writ- 
ers whose  works,  after  more  than  a  thou- 
sand years  of  sepulture,  were  still  vivid 
with  the  eternal  youth  of  their  own  glo- 
rious sun-god.  It  was  the  first  stage  of 
that  onward  movement  of  humanity  of 
which  the  impetus,  following  a  physical 
law,  is  ever  doubling  and  trebling  through 
the  space  of  time,  and  of  which  the  goal 
is  still  shrouded  in  the  mists  of  the  fu- 
ture. 

Of  all  the  epochs  of  what  is  styled 
modern  history,  that  of  the  Renaissance 
is  the  most  interesting  and  picturesque. 
Much  of  the  rude  olden  time  yet  lingered 
in  this  new  world,  as  the  light  of  the  wan- 
ing moon  lingers  upon  a  summer's  dawn 
until  it  fades  in  the  fiery  beams  of  the 
rising  sun.  Chivalry,  that,  spite  of  all  its 
errors  and  extravagances,  noblest  insti- 
tution of  the  Middle  Ages,  was  not  yet 
dead  ;  the  imposing  splendours  of  feudal- 
ism still  survived  in  the  gorgeous  cos- 
tumes and  vast  retinues  of  the  nobles  ; 
the  Church,  albeit  shaken  to  her  founda- 
tion by  the  thunders  of  Luther  and  Cal- 
vin, had  abated  no  jot  of  her  haughty 
magnificence  ;     the    "  Romaunt    of    the 


Rose  "  lay  side  by  side  with  the  poems  of 
Clement  Marot.  The  Gothic  and  the 
modern  mind  were  blending  imperceptibly 
as  the  hues  of  the  rainbow,  and  with  some- 
thing of  the  same  beauty  of  effect. 

In  the  streets  of  Paris  and  of  every 
great  town  was  pictured  this  contrast, 
this  union.  Here  the  sombre  walls  and 
vast  gardens  of  a  monastery,  or  the  sub- 
lime grandeur  of  a  Gothic  church  ;  there 
the  bastard  classicism  of  a  king's  palace, 
the  temple  of  Jehovah,  and  a  mock  tem- 
ple of  Jove  frowning  upon  each  other  ; 
narrow  tortuous  streets  of  overhanging 
houses,  carved  and  painted,  picturesque 
and  irregular,  beneath  whose  shadows 
the  Maid  of  Orleans  or  the  conqueror  of 
Agincourt  might  have  passed  ;  the  shops 
below,  open,  windowless  booths,  such  as 
may  be  now  seen  in  Eastern  cities,  loaded 
with  the  costly  velvets,  the  silks,  the  sat- 
ins, the  gloves,  the  perfumes,  pearls  and 
jewels  and  exquisite  productions  oi.  the 
goldsmith's  art,  of  Italy.  Before  these, 
groups  of  merchants,  in  their  long  gowns 
and  long  hair,  remnants  of  the  costume 
of  the  past,  watching  the  cavalcade  of 
some  great  noble,  as  crossing  the  open 
space  of  the  market-place,  with  its  great 
antique  pent-house  in  the  middle,  it 
passes  out  of  the  bright  sunlight  that 
sheens  and  sparkles  and  flashes  upon  the 
silks  and  jewels,  and  glittering  arms,  into 
the  subdued  light  of  the  winding  thor- 
oughfare ;  prancing  steeds  and  clashing 
swords,  and  chattering  pages  gorgeously, 
clothed  in  every  hue  of  the  rainbow; 
lords  and  ladies,  the  latter  mounted  on 
pillions,  for  Catherine  de  Medicis  has  not 
yet  introduced  the  side-saddle,  in  velvet 
and  silk  girded  with  jewelled  ceintures, 
embroidered  with  precious  stones,  adorned 
with  diamond  collars.  Before  a  battered 
efifigy  of  the  Virgin,  enshrined  in  a  niche 
in  a  wall,  every  hat  is  doffed  and  every 
haughty  head  is  bowed ;  for  although 
faiHi  has  passed  away,  symbols  are  still 
superstitiously  reverenced.  But  there 
are  men  on  foot,  with  close-cut  hair  and 
grave  faces,  dressed  with  gloomy  plain- 
ness, who  pass  the  efifigy  with  head  erect 
and  covered,  and  who  are  followed  by 
looks  of  savage  hatred  and  loud  execra- 
tions, and  murmurs  of  "  Huguenot !  "     A 
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gaily  but  not  richly  dressed  young  man, 
with  a  handsome  face  full  of  intellect,  and 
a  bold  careless  air,  whose  salute,  half- 
familiar,  half-respectful,  is  answered  by 
bright  smiles  from  the  ladies,  and  a  cor- 
dial recognition  from  the  gentlemen,  rais- 
es his  cap  to  the  figure,  but  it  is  with  a 
half-shrug  of  the  shoulders  and  a  scarcely 
disguised  sneer.  He  is  a  poet,  Clem- 
ent Marot,  perhaps.  Strangely  clad  men 
and  women,  Bohemians,  with  black  glit- 
tering eyes,  and  long  dishevelled  black 
hair  that  floats  wildly  about  their  dark, 
fierce-looking  faces,  thrust  their  wiry 
forms,  agile  as  cats,  among  the  horses  of 
the  cavalcade,  importuning  the  riders  to 
have  their  fortunes  told.  And  some  of 
the  ladies  halt,  and  the  gentlemen  too,  and 
listen,  with  eager,  anxious  faces,  to  the 
utterances  of  these  weird  oracles.  At 
the  heels  of  this  procession  follows  an- 
other ;  no  shining  of  silks  and  glittering 
of  jewels  this  time  —  these  are  bare-foot- 
ed friars  starting  on  a  pilgrimage.  Dis- 
tant sounds  of  music  float  upon  the  air, 
at  which  the  monks  shudder  and  cross 
themselves  ;  the  Huguenot  youths  in  the 
Pre-aux-Clercs  are  singing  the  Psalms  of 
David,  which  Clement  Marot  has  trans- 
lated and  set  to  music. 

Thus  the  old  and  the  new  encountered, 
and  Catholic  and  Protestant  scepticism 
and  heathen  superstition  jostled  each 
other. 

The  court  of  Francis  the  First  was  the 
most  brilliant  of  Europe.  The  Italian 
wars  of  his  predecessor,  so  fatally  fol- 
lowed up  by  himself,  had  introduced  into 
rude,  half-barbarous  France  the  arts,  the 
luxury,  the  refinement,  the  literature,  the 
scepticism  and  corruption  of  intellectual 
Italy.  Artists  and  men  of  letters  of  all 
nations  were  eagerly  sought  after,  and 
found  here  the  most  munificent  patron- 
age. Learning,  which  had  been  re-born  a 
hundred  years  previously  in  the  south, 
took  a  vigorous  growth  in  its  new  home. 

Those  who  would  understand  that  age, 
should  study  the  pages  of  Rabelais  ;  its 
grossness,  its  pedantry,  its  licentiousness 
and  irreligion,  are  there  reflected  as  in  a 
mirror.  Beyond  the  extravagant  satire 
of  such  creations  as  Gargantua  and  Pan- 
tagruel,  there  is  little  exaggeration  ;  the 


drunkenness  and  gluttony  of  all  ranks^ 
the  gross  sensuality  of  the  monks  an< 
churchmen,  the  absurd  disputes  an( 
theses  of  the  schoolmen,  the  all-compre^i 
hensive  learning  of  Pantagruel  and  Pa- 
nurge  are  all,  though  highly-coloured, 
veritable  pictures.  Here,  again,  we  have 
the^same  blending  and  jostling  of  the  old 
and  the  new  in  that  mixture  of  gluttony 
and  coarseness,  mingled  with  intellect 
and  nobility  of  character,  which  are 
called  Gargantua  and  Pantagruel  ;  in  that 
compound  of  horrible  brutalism  and  mar- 
vellous learning  which  is  called  Panurge. 
In  the  fabulous  achievements  of  the  gi- 
gantic heroes  are  satirized  the  romance 
and  chivalry  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  the 
theses  of  the  scholars  the  pedantry  of  the 
Renaissance.  But  the  at7?iosphere  of  the 
book,  that  subtle  essence  which  the  mind 
distils  unconsciously  to  itself  from  all 
that  is  presented  to  it,  the  impression  left 
after  its  perusal  is  yet  more  indicative  of 
the  spirit  of  the  age  even  than  its  inci- 
dents. The  disgusting  grossness  of  the 
language  —  it  is  not  merely  calling  a 
spade  a  spade,  it  is  a  seeking  after  the 
foulest  term  that  can  describe  it  —  the 
utter  tmconsciousness  of  female  virtue, 
and  the  ribald  scepticism  directed  against 
not  only  the  professors  of  religion,  but 
all  things  religious  and  divine,  indicate  a 
licentiousness  and  an  irreverence  which 
we  are  positively  unable  to  realize  even 
to  our  imaginations. 

Rabelais  and  Montaigne,  who  must 
ever  be  two  of  the  giants  of  French  liter- 
ature, are  essentially  the  representative 
men  of  their  epoch  ;  the  spirit  of  the 
latter  is  that  of  the  former,  modified  by 
social  position,  manner  of  life,  and  cir- 
cumstances. Rabelais'  had  been  a 
stormy  life,  one  of  daring  and  danger, 
which  give  bitterness  and  vigour  to  gen- 
ius. He  had  spent  many  years  in  a  mon- 
astery, and  so  had  come  face  to  face  with 
corruption  in  its  worst  and  coarsest  form  ; 
he  had  seen  much  of  the  world,  and  many 
cities  and"  varieties  of  men.  Montaigne's 
life  was  calm  and  uneventful,  one  of 
learned  and  prosperous  ease  —  and  he 
was  born  half  a  century  later.  Thus  his 
writings  are  infinitely  less  coarse  than 
i  those  of  his  predecessor;  but,  I  repeat, 
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the  spirit  is  the  same  —  sceptical,  morally 
and  religiously. 

Francis  persecuted  the  Protestants, 
massacred  the  Vaudois,  and  yet  protected 
Rabelais  and  Clement  Marot,  both  scoff- 
ers at  religion  ;  but  this  king  was  him- 
self a  type  of  his  age  —  sceptical,  super- 
stitious ;  coarse,  refined  ;  sensual,  intel- 
lectual ;  cruel,  generous  ;  the  hero  of  a 
hundred  amours,  "the  father  of  letters." 

A  striking  contrast  to  this  latitudinarian 
court  was  presented  in  the  manners  of 
the  provincial  noblesse  and  the  peasantry, 
and  in  those  of  the  bourgeois  and  lower 
orders  of  the  towns.  Buried  in  their 
gloomy  chateaux^  far  away  from  the 
feverish  life  of  cities,  the  country  nobles 
and  gentlemen  were  in  habits  and  thought 
much  the  same  as  their  forefathers  who 
fought  at  Cressy;  to  them  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  Renaissance,  were  but  names, 
shadows  cast  by  the  devil  over  the  do- 
minions of  the  Church.  Bigoted  as  the 
crusaders  of  old,  they  looked  upon  all  who 
stood  without  the  pale  of  Rome  as  ene- 
mies of  God,  whom  it  were  sinful  not  to 
extirpate  with  fire  and  sword.  In  the 
homes  of  the  citizens  the  priest  still 
reigned  supreme  ;  sober,  austere,  simple, 
and  almost  severe  in  manners,  scrupulous 
observers  of  the  ordinances  of  their  faith, 
grossly  superstitious,  untainted  as  yet  by 
the  licentiousness  of  foreign  manners, 
bourgeois  and  artisan  worshipped  their 
saints  and  their  relics  with  a  Mahome- 
dan-like  fanaticism,  and  of  these  none 
were  more  priest-ridden,  more  ferociously 
bigoted  than  the  inhabitants  of   Paris.* 

Such  was  the  France  over  which  Fran- 
cis the  First  ruled,  and  such  was  the 
France  which  Catharine  de  Medicis  en- 
tered at  the  close  of  the  year  1533.  Cath- 
erine, born  in  1 5 19,  was  descended,  on 
her  mother's  side,  from  the  noble  house 
of  Auvergne,  and  was  consequently  half 
French  ;  on  her  father's  side  she  was  of 
that  great  and  all-powerful  race  of  the 
Medici,  so  paramount  in  Florentine,  and 
indeed  all  Italian   history.     Although  of 


•  As  an  illustration  of  their  primitive  manners  —  the 
introduction  by  Callicrinc  of  the  Italian  comedians,  gli 
Gelosi,  were  regarded  with  horror  by  a  people  who  had 
hitherto  been  accustomed  only  to  the  sacred  mystery 
and  miracle  plays. 


SO  grand  a  lineage,  she  was  a  portionless 
and  neglected  orphan,  for  the  astrologers 
had  pronounced  her  nativity  to  be  an 
evil  one,  that  she  would  be  the  ruin  of 
the  family  and  of  the  land  where  she  was 
married  ;  and  the  infidel  Italians  were 
profound  believers  in  the  science  of  the 
stars.  Her  childhood  was  passed  in  a 
convent  of  Florence,  a  circumstance 
which  will  partly  account  for  the  evil 
formation  of  her  character.  When  Pope 
Clement  the  Seventh  besieged  that  city 
in  1530,  the  council  proposed  to  hang  her 
in  a  basket  over  the  battlements,  exposed 
to  the  fire  of  the  besiegers. 

Well  it  might  have  been  for  France 
had  this  inhuman  proposition  been  car- 
ried out.  But  another  destiny  was  found 
for  her.  The  alliance  of  Francis  the 
First  and  Pope  Clement  against  Charles 
the  Fifth,  gave  her,  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
years  and  six  months,  Henry  of  Valois 
for  husband.  The  Venetian  ambassador 
describes  her  at  this  time  as  being  thin 
and  plain,  but  with  marvellously  fine  eyes, 
a  distinguishing  beauty  of  her  family. 
Brantome's  celebrated  portrait  of  her  be- 
longs to  a  later  date,  when  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  womanhood  had  matured  her 
form  and  features. 

She  was  of  a  very  beautiful  and  tall  figure 
[he  writes]  of  great  majesty,  altogether  very 
pleasing  when  it  was  necessary,  of  a  fine  and 
graceful  appearance,  the  countenance  hand- 
some and  agreeable,  the  neck  very  beautiful 
and  white  and  full,  as  was  also  her  body,  and 
her  skin  very  fine,  like,  I  have  heard  say,  to 
none  of  her  ladies,  and  an  embonpoint  veiy 
full.  .  .  .  For  the  rest,  the  most  beautiful 
hand  that  was  ever  seen,  I  believe.  The  poets 
have  praised  Aurora  for  her  beautiful  hands 
and  fingers ;  but  I  think  the  queen  surpassed 
her  in  all  that ;  and  so  preserved  and  main- 
tained them  until  her  death. 

During  the  first  ten  years  of  her  mar- 
ried life  she  bore  no  children,  and,  fear- 
ing a  failure  in  the  direct  line,  it  was  ad- 
vised that  she  should  be  divorced.  But 
she  had  so  well  won  the  affections  of  her 
august  father-in-law  by  her  pleasant  and 
insinuating  manners,  that  he  would  not 
entertain  such  a  proposition.  The  fol- 
lowing anecdote  from  Brant6me  shows 
how  well   she  played    her  part,  and  dis»* 
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plays   the  subtlety  of   her  mmd  even  at 
this  early  period  of  her  life : 

I  have  heard  a  lady  of  the  court  of  that 
time  tell  the  story  of  how  King  Francis, 
having  chosen  and  formed  a  troupe  which  he 
named  his  little  band  of  court-ladies,  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  well-born  of  his 
favourites,  often  stole  away  from  court  and 
went  away  to  some  of  his  other  houses  to 
hunt  the  stag  and  pass  his  time,  and  would 
dwell  there  thus  retired  sometimes  eight  or 
ten  days,  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less,  as 
he  pleased  and  the  humour  took  him.  Our 
queen,  who  was  then  Madame  the  Dauphine, 
seeing  such  parties  made  without  her,  even 
that  Mesdames  her  sisters-in-law  were  of  them, 
and  she  remained  at  home,  she  prayed  the 
king  always  to  take  her  with  him  and  that  he 
would  accord  her  the  honour  to  permit  that 
she  should  never  stir  abroad  only  with  him. 
It  is  said  that  she,  who  was  always  subtle  and 
skilful,  did  this  as  much  to  watch  the  actions 
of  the  king  and  to  draw  his  secrets  and  to  hear 
and  know  all  things,  as  for  the  sake  of  the 
chase,  or  more.  King  Francis  received  her 
prayer  with  so  good  a  grace,  perceiving  the 
affection  she  entertained  for  his  company, 
that  he  granted  it  very  joyfully ;  and  besides 
that  he  naturally  loved  her,  he  loved  her  much 
more  on  account  of  this. 

And  so  he  goes  on  to  tell  us  how  ardent 
and  daring  a  horsewoman  she  was,  and 
how,  even  beyond  the  age  of  sixty,  riding 
on  horseback  was  her  greatest  pleasure. 

In  1543  her  first  child  was  born,  and 
christened  Francis,  after  his  grandfather. 
This  was  the  first  of  a  somewhat  numer- 
ous progeny,  five  of  whom  were  destined 
to  be  kings  and  queens  —  Francis, 
Charles,  Henry,  Margaret,  and  Eliza- 
beth.* 

The  death  of  the  dauphin,  which  left 
her  husband  heir  to  the  throne,  enhanced 
her  position  at  court ;  but  it  was  still  by 
no  means  a  prominent  one,  and  even  upon 
his  accession  her  influence  was  incon- 
siderable, being  secondary  to  that  of 
Diane  de  Poitiers,  his  mistress,  who,  al- 
though old  enough  to  be  her  mother, 
quite  usurped  his  affection,  and  was  om- 
nipotent over  all  things.  Neglected  in 
girlhood  by  her  family,  and  regarded  by 
it  as  a  creature  of  ill  omen,  childless  and 
in  danger  of  repudiation  during  the  early 
years  of  her  married  life,  neglected  and 
unloved  by  her  husband,  and  not  consol- 
ing herself,  as  was  the  fashion  with  the 
ladies  of  that  age,  for  she  was  a  chaste 
wife,  there  had  been  but  little  sunshine 
in   Catherine's  horizon.     What  a  marvel- 

*  Margaret  married  to  Henry  of  Navarre,  afterwards 
Henry  the  Fourth ;  Elizabeth  to  Philip  the  Second  of 
Spain. 


lous  power  of  self-repression  she  must 
have  possessed  —  she  so  proud,  so  aspir- 
ing, so  ambitious — to  endure  all  this 
unmurmuringly  !  Little  of  love,  of  sym- 
pathy, of  generous  emotions,  supposing 
their  pre-existence,  could  survive  such 
training  and  experience.  All  women  to 
whom  love  is  denied  turn  to  devotion  or 
ambition.  Nine  out  of  every  ten  of  us 
are  good  or  evil  as  circumstances  mould 
us. 

After  the  disastrous  battle  at  St.  Quen- 
tin,  she  suddenly  became  a  more  promi- 
nent personage.  The  king  being  absent 
from  Paris,  and  in  great  need  of  money, 
she  appealed  to  the  parlement^  and  ob- 
tained a  grant  of  three  hundred  thousand 
livres,  for  which,  says  a  contemporary, 
"  She  thanked  them  in  such  words  that 
all  wept  with  tenderness,  and  throughout 
the  city  men  talked  of  nothing  but  her 
Majesty's  prudence."  And  thus  she  ac- 
quired great  popularity. 

Notwithstanding  his  indifference,  she 
seems  to  have  sincerely  mourned  her 
husband's  death  ;  *  and  Brantome  tells 
us  of  the  great  care  she  took  for  his  cure 
when  he  lay  dying,  how  she  watched  be- 
side his  sick-bed,  taking  no  rest  ;  how 
fervently  she  prayed  for  his  recovery, 
and  how  she  sent  in  all  directions  to 
seek  physicians  and  surgeons.  Broken 
mirrors,  plumes  reversed,  scattered  jew- 
elry, and  other  emblems  of  her  sorrow, 
were  to  be  seen  carved  upon  the  columns 
of  the  Tuileries.  Henry  possessed  all 
the  faults  of  his  father,  but  few  of  his 
virtues,  and  little  of  his  greatness.  Yet 
he  was  certainly  superior  to  his  suc- 
cessor, the  imbecile  Francis  the  Second, 
the  husband  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
who  ascended  the  throne  at  the  age  of 
sixteen.  His  reign  was  short  —  only  of 
one  year's  duration  ;  but  it  was  enough. 
From  the  day  the  tomb  closed  over 
Henry  the  Second  the  queen-mother  be- 
came the  arbitress  of  the  destinies  of 
France  ;  the  new  king  placed  all  power 
in  her  hands,  and  desired  that  she  should 
administer  the  government  in  his  name. 
But  there  were  those  who  disputed  this 
supremacy.  The  foremost  and  most 
dangerous  of  her  rivals  was  Francis,  Due 
de  Guise,  the  head  of  the  house  of  Lor- 
raine. His  establishment  was  almost 
regal  in  splendour  and  extent.  He  had 
married  a  first  cousin  of  the  late  king, 
and  his  niece  Mary  was  now  queen-con- 
sort.    Next  in  importance  was  the  Bour- 

*  Henry  was  mortally  wounded  at  a  tournament 
Avhich  celebrated  the  union  of  Elizabeth,  his  daughter, 
with  Philip  of  Spain,  a  fatal  presage  at  a  fatal  marriage. 
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bon,  Louis  Prince  of  Condd,  descended 
from  Louis  the  Ninth.  Thirdly,  we  have 
the  Admiral  Coh'gny,  of  the  house  of 
Chatillon,  the  great  and  noble  leader  of 
the  Huguenots.  Out  of  the  rivalries  of 
these  powerful  factions  arose  the  horrors 
which  desolated  France  for  upwards  of 
a  quarter  of  a  century. 

A  tumour  in  the  ear  put  an  end  to  the 
brief  life  of  the  young  king,  and  left  the 
throne  vacant  to  his  brother  Charles,  a 
boy  only  eleven  years  of  age,  who  could 
not  but  be  entirely  under  the  mother's 
guidance. 

Before  entering  upon  the  events  of  this 
disastrous  reign,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
devote  a  few  paragraphs  to  the  rise  of 
Protestantism  in  France,  and  its  aspects 
at  this  period. 

Unphysicked  sores  had  made  of  the 
"Romish  Church  a  leprosy  that  rendered 
her  loathsome  to  all  men  who  looked 
upon  her  with  the  eyes  of  reason.  In 
Italy,  the  contemplation  of  her  corrup- 
tion produced  infidelity  and  the  utter 
subversion  of  every  moral  law  ;  in  the 
ruder  and  more  earnest  north  it  pro- 
duced the  Reformation,  or  rather  hast- 
ened a  change  of  religious  form  which 
must  have  come  later  with  the  devel- 
opment of  the  northern  mind  ;  for  while 
to  the  soft,  voluptuous  southerner  the 
gorgeous  ceremonies  and  latitudinarian 
doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church  were 
wholly  sympathetic,  to  the  Teuton,  im- 
bued with  the  gloomy  and  relentless  fa- 
talism of  his  primeval  mythology,  it  was 
essentially  antagonistic.  Thus  the  spread 
of  the  Reformation  in  northern  Europe 
should  be  regarded  as  the  development 
of  a  pre-existing  tendency  rather  than 
the  result  of  particular  events. 

The  universal  tendency  of  nature  is 
change  ;  every  foot  that  presses  a  blade 
of  grass,  every  drop  of  rain  that  falls 
upon  the  surface  of  a  rock,  every  breeze 
that  wafts  a  perfume  from  a  flower,  every 
ray  of  sunshine  that  falls  upon  the  earth, 
is  an  agent  of  this  eternal  work.  Nature 
is  ever  destroying  the  old  and  creating 
the  new  ;  scability  is  abhorrent  to  her. 
Thus  it  is  with  the  soul,  which  is  ever] 
progressing,  ever  developing  new  modes 
of  thought  and  belief ;  men  of  abnormal 
intellect  determine  their  forms,  they  are 
the  gardeners  of  the  invisible  world  of 
ideas,  and,  like  their  prototypes  of  the 
earth,  although  they  cannot  command 
one  element  of  which  the  tiniest  flower  is 
composed,  they  can  incline  them  this 
way  or  that  way,  dwarf  or  develop  them. 

For  centuries  more  than  a    thousand 
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years  barbarism  had  paralyzed  the  soul 
of  northern  and  western  Europe,  and  the 
monk's  cowl  had  hidden  the  light  of  truth 
from  the  inner  eye  of  man.  In  the  six- 
teenth century  came  the  great  awakening. 
Of  all  barbarous  or  semi-barbarous  peo- 
ple religion  is  the  all-controlling  idea  ; 
thus  it  was  a  natural  sequence  that  reli- 
gion should  first  engage  the  re-invigorated 
mind.  Luther  and  Calvin  were  the  me- 
diums through  which  the  vague  aspira- 
tions of  millions  found  utterance  ;  hence 
the  Reformation,  an  event  which  accel- 
erated, but  only  accelerated,  the  inevi- 
table emancipation  of  human  intellect. 
France  is  still  Catholic,  and  yet  in  no 
country  on  earth  has  the  emancipation 
been  so  complete. 

Persecution  and  martyrdom  will  in- 
vest a  very  prosaic  person  and  a  very 
prosaic  cause  with  a  brilliant  halo  of 
romance  ;  for  persecution,  by  a  very 
illogical  association  of  ideas,  supposes 
wickedness  on  one  side,  virtue  on  the 
other.  Thus,  in  pitying  their  misfortunes, 
we  are  too  ready  to  endow  the  Huguenots 
with  a  nobility  of  character  and  a  purity 
of  motive  greater  than  they  are  entitled 
to.  Had  Charles  the  First  succeeded  in 
suppressing  the  Puritans,  we  should  still, 
and  for  ages  to  come,  have  looked  back 
upon  them  as  the  noblest  of  martyrs  ; 
but  as  it  is,  their  short  reign  was  suf- 
ficient to  dispel  the  illusion,  and  to  prove 
them  to  have  been  ruthless  tyrants,  sour 
bigots,  impeders  of  civilization,  more  in- 
tolerant and  more  inimical  to  art,  science, 
and  literature  than  Rome  itself,  desolat- 
ors  of  human  genius  as  utter  as  Genghis 
Khan  or  Tamerlane  ;  like  the  Mahome- 
dans,  they  would  have  destroyed  every 
book  save  one,  every  vestige  of  ideal 
beauty  and  of  human  genius.  Such  is 
the  incontrovertible  interpretation  of  the 
history  of  the  Protectorate,  spite  of  the 
rhapsodies  of  Macaulay,  the  partisan- 
ship of  Carlyle. 

The  Huguenots  were  French  Puritans 
—  in  ideas  the  races  were  almost  identi- 
cal. They  fought  for  toleration  merely 
as  a  locus  standi — a  first  necessity  for 
free  action  ;  had  they  been  victorious, 
they  would  have  next  fought  for  intoler- 
ance, for  supremacy,  for  the  extinction  of 
all  creeds  save  their  own,  through  a  per- 
secution, judging  from  certain  episodes  in 
the  life  of  their  oracle  John  Calvin,  as 
bitter  and  cruel  as  that  under  which  they 
had  themselves  suffered.  It  would  have 
been  but  the  exchange  of  tyrannies  — 
Geneva  for  Rome.  It  is  useless  to  ad- 
vance against  this  position  the  many  gen* 
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tie  and  enlightened  men  who  adorned 
the  creed,  as  Rome  could  produce  an 
equal  number.  The  fanatics  of  a  party 
are  ever  its  ruling  spirits,  and  are  those, 
inasmuch  as  they  give  it  form  and  colour 
and  are  its  executive,  by  which  we  must 
judge  it. 

As  early  as  the  time  of  Francis  the 
First  religious  persecution  had  com- 
menced. But  the  doctrines  of  the  Ref- 
ormation spread  slowly  in  France,  and 
even  in  1558  the  Protestants  of  that 
kingdom  were  estimated  only  at  four 
hundred  thousand.  Throughout  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Second  the  persecution 
continued  to  increase  ;  throughout  that 
of  his  successor  it  was  carried  on  with 
relentless  vigour  ;  under  the  next  two 
kings  the  atrocities  culminated  in  the 
horrors  of  civil  war. 

As  it  has  been  before  stated,  the 
Hugifenots  were  a  miserable  minority  in 
the  midst  of  a  vast  Catholic  population, 
and  previous  to  the  breaking-out  of  the 
religious  war  in  1562,  the  horrible  mas- 
sacres of  the  Protestants  were  far  more 
frequently  the  result  of  the  blind  fury  of 
the  populace,  excited  by  the  exhortations 
of  the  monks  and  priests,  than  the  or- 
ganizations of  the  government.  Of  the 
atrocities  committed  by  the  Catholics  we 
have  been  treated  ad  nauseam  in  every 
book  written  upon  the  period  ;  but  there  is 
.a  reverse  to  the  medal,  for  the  retaliations 
•  of  the  other  side  were  not  less  fero- 
cious or  irreverent.  They  desecrated  the 
churches,  broke  the  roods,  cast  the  con- 
secrated wafers  to  swine.  We  can  fully 
■  comprehend  the  horror  excited  in  the 
minds  of  believers  in  the  real  presence 
by  such  acts,  which  appeared  to  them 
■scarcely  less  blasphemous  than  the  Cru- 
cifixion. There  was  not  an  atrocity  the 
.Huguenots  spared  their  victims  when- 
ever they  obtained  the  upper  hand  : 
,they  .killed  children  in  their  mothers' 
;arms,  they  dragged  priests  up  and  down 
the  streets  by  a  rppe  at  their  necks, 
they  :cut  out  their  tongues,  Irore  out 
their  eyes,  sawed  them  in  half,  made 
them  drink  boiling  oil,  disembowelled 
them,  buried  them  in  the  earth  up  to 
the  neck,  and  made  their  heads  serve 
as  targets  if  or  the  soldiers  to  fire  at;  at 
St.  Ouen  a  priest  was  roasted  and  basted 
alive,  and  his  flesh  afterwards  cut  up 
and'thrown  to  the  dogs.  They  even  vio- 
lated the  graves,  digging  up  the  mould- 
ering corpses  of  the  dead.  During  a 
rising  at  Nismes,  in  1567,  eighty  Catho- 
lics were  butchered  in  cold  blood.* 

*  History  isvcver.  repeating  itself  is  a  trite  but  true 


That  these  horrors  had  been  initiated 
by  the  Catholics,  and  that  the  Huguenots 
had  been  goaded  to  them  by  a  ferocious 
persecution,  somewhat  lessens  the  guilt 
of  the  latter  in  a  hitmafi  point  of  view; 
but  the  title  of  martyr  should  be  equally 
applied  to  the  victims  of  both  creeds, 
since  all  died  equally  for  the  faith  they 
professed.  But  if  we  judge  either  side 
by  its  peculiar  lights  and  declared  doc- 
trines, we  must  pronounce  the  Protestant 
atrocities  less  justifiable  than  those  of 
their  opponents.  Intolerance  and  perse- 
cution are  the  very  essence  of  the  Romish 
faith.  Without  the  pale  of  the  Church 
no  man,  it  says,  can  be  saved.  Granting 
the  truth  of  this  dogma,  is  not  the  de- 
struction of  a  thousand  heretics,  whose 
pernicious  doctrines  may  lose  a  million 
souls,  not  only  righteous  but  commenda- 
ble ?  The  Protestant,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  supposed  to  hold  that  salvation  is 
within  the  reach  of  men  of  all  creeds. 

The  Catholics  were  divided  into  two 
parties,  the  bigots  and  the  moderates  ; 
the  Guises  represented  the  first,  the 
queen-mother  the  second  ;  the  object  of 
the  shifting  and  temporizing  policy  of 
the  latter  was  to  preserve  an  equal  bal- 
ance between  the  factions,  as  the  prepon- 
derance of  either  would  have  been  fatal 
to  her  power.  In  1561  she  issued  a  gen- 
eral pardon,  liberated  all  Huguenot  pris- 
oners, and  commanded  a  restitution  of 
their  forfeited  property.  Although  per- 
mission to  celebrate  tha  rites  of  their  re- 
ligion was  not  accorded  them,  the  penalty 
of  death  was  fulminated  against  all  who 
should  disturb  the  public  peace  under  the 
pretence  of  zeal  for  religion. 

This  small  concession  excited  the 
wrath  of  Rome  and  Spain,  and  created 
riots  in  the  more  bigoted  parts  of  the 
country,  especially  in  Paris.  Neverthe- 
less, fearing  the  growing  power  of    the 


adage.  During  these  religious  wars  there  was  scarcely 
a  phase  of  cruelty  practised  in  the  French  Revolution 
that  was  not  anticipated.  The  executions  at  Nismes 
forestalled  the  mode  of  the  September  massacres. 
Tlie  victims  were  shut  up  in  the  cellars  of  the  episcopal 
palace  ;  an  hour  before  midnight  they  were  dragged  out 
of  their  prison  into  the  courtyard,  and  as  I  hey  issued 
one  by  one  they  were  stabbed  by  sword  or  pike.  Their 
bodies,  still  palpitating,  were  cast  into  a  well,  near  the 
mouth  of  which  grew  an  orange-tree,  the  leaves  of 
whicli,  says  tradition,  were  ever  afterwards  stained  with 
blood. 

The  noyades  (tying  the  victims  together  and 
drowning  them  in  the  rivers),  which  the  Republican 
butchers  miglit  have  fancied  they  invented,  were  also 
largely  practised  by  both  sides.  Apologists  for  the 
excesses  of  the  Revolution  ascribe  such  deeds  to  the 
"righteous"  indignation  of  an  oppressed  people. 
Such  a  palliative  cannot  be  applied  to  the  present  case. 
Let  us  rather  ascribe  it  to  the  woltish  thirst  for  blood 
which  fanaticism,  religious  or  political,  always  arouses 
in  human  nature. 
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Guises,  which  threatened  to  be  still  fur- 
ther a^jgrandized  by  a  marriage  between 
Don  Carlos  and  Mary  Stuart,  she  re- 
ceived the  Huguenot  ministers  at  court, 
and  even  went  so  far  as  to  hint  at  her 
own  possible  conversion.  Preachings 
were  held  in  the  houses  of  the  nobility, 
the  clergy  were  openly  ridiculed,  and, 
says  Margaret  of  Navarre,  "  all  the  court 
was  infected  with  heresy."  Even  at  this 
very  time,  however,  while  the  queen- 
mother  was  protecting  them  with  all  her 
power,  these  same  men  drew  up  a  memoir 
recommending  the  removal  of  all  women 
from  the  government  of  the  State,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  legitimate  regency. 
As  another  proof  of  their  temper,  it  may 
be  stated  that  they  devoted  their  own 
brief  immunity  from  persecution  to  de- 
manding the  destruction  of  infidels,  athe- 
ists, and  Anabaptists —  that  is  to  sa}'',  of 
all  people  who  held  opinions  different  to 
their  own. 

'fhis  temporary  toleration  brought  over 
many  thousands  to  the  new  doctrines  ; 
but  the  priests  never  ceased  urging  their 
flocks  to  root  out  the  heresy  with  fire  and 
sword,  and  again  massacre  and  retaliation 
commenced.  At  Passy  the  Due  de 
Guise,  instigated  by  his  wife,  committed 
a  horrible  butchery,  which  excited  all 
France  to  exultation  or  horror.  He  fol- 
lowed up  this  coup  de  7nai?i  by  possessing 
himself  of  the  person  of  the  king  and  his 
mother. 

Fully  alive  to  the  imminence  of  their 
peril,  the  Protestant  nobility  now  rose  in 
arms,  and  placed  themselves  under  the 
standards  of  Cond^  and  Coligny  ;  and 
so  commenced  the  first  religious  war. 
Battles  and  massacres  followed  in  rapid 
succession.  At  Dreux  the  Protestant 
forces  were  almost  annihilated  ;  the  shat- 
tered remnant  took  shelter  at  Orleans, 
where  it  was  besieged,  and  would  have 
been  totally  destroyed  had  not  the  assas- 
sin's bullet  removed  the  savage  Guise. 
He  was  shot  by  Jean  Poltrot  de  Mdrd,  a 
Huguenot  gentleman,  who,  while  under 
the  torture,  confessed  that  he  had  been 
bribed  by  Coligny  to  do  the  deed.  Al- 
thougli  the  truth  of  this  statement  is 
more  than  doubtful,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  great  admiral  was  not 
wholly  clear;  the  murderer  had  certainly 
mentioned  the  design  in  his  presence, 
and  had  not  received,  at  least,  any  dis-\ 
couragcment;  and  in  writing  to  the  ^ 
qucen-moiher  he  says  ;  "  I  esteem  it  the  { 
greatest  blessing  that  could  possibly  have  \ 
bcf.dlen  tliis  kingdom,  and  more  espe- 
cially myself  and  all  my  house."     It  must 
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be  remembered,  however,  in  extenuation, 
that  assassination  was  regarded  as  a  very 
venial  crime  in  those  days.  This  event 
brought  about  a  peace,  the  terms  of 
which,  very  stringent  upon  the  Protest- 
ants, were  signed  on  the   19th  of  March, 

1563- 

The  state  of  the  country,  after  less 
than  a  year  of  civil  war,  was  terrible  in 
the  extreme.  In  the  rural  districts  agri- 
culture was  abandoned ;  the  peasantry, 
burned  and  driven  out  of  their  homes  by 
the  contending  factions,  perished  of  want 
in  the  woods,  or  turned  soldiers  or  rob- 
bers. The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  suf- 
fered almost  equally:  tradesmen  and  me- 
chanics quitted  their  counters  and  work- 
shops ;  monks  threw  aside  their  cowls 
and  priests  their  gowns,  to  swell  the 
ranks  of  the  army.  Intercommunication 
between  districts  was  impossible  to  indi- 
viduals, every  high-road  being  infested 
with  brigands.  The  law  was  powerless, 
and  every  man  had  to  trust  to  his  own 
arm  fof  defence.  Fire  and  sword  rav- 
aged every  district ;  the  imburied  dead, 
slain  in  battle  or  murdered  in  persecu- 
tion, cumbered  the  earth  and  choked  up 
the  rivers,  until,  to  use  the  pregnant  lan- 
guage of  a  writer  of  the  time,  "  even  the 
wild  beasts  fled  in  terror." 

And  all  these  deeds  were  done  by 
Catholic  and  Huguenot  in  the  name  of 
the  gentle  Saviour  —  to  glorify  his  name! 
It  is  not  surprising  that  the  educated  and 
enlightened  drew  back  from  either  party, 
and  became  infidels.  Fanaticism  is  the 
wet-nurse  to  atheism  —  a  greater  enemy 
to  God  than  all  the  cardinal  sins  com- 
bined. 

In  1567,  after  an  attempt  upon  the  part 
of  the  Huguenots  to  seize  the  person  of 
the  king  at  Meaux,  a  second  war  broke 
out,  and  in  the  following  year  a  second 
peace  was  patched  up,  leaving  the  coun- 
try more  exhausted  than  before,  and  be- 
queathing to  it  a  new  scourge  in  the 
shape  of  foreign  auxiliaries — 'the  sav- 
age Reiicrs,  mercenary  soldiers  who  had 
been  taken  into  the  pay  of  -both  parties, 
and  who  now  became  little  better  than 
banditti. 

Each  trifling  concession  of  the  court 
to  the  Protestants  called  forth  new  papal 
fulminations  to  fan  the  fire  of  persecu- 
tion. The  signing  of  the  League  at 
Champagne  and  Toulouse  caused  the 
flight  of  the  Huguenot  leaders  to  Ro- 
chelle,  and  kindled  the  third  war.  At 
the  battle  of  J  irnac  fell  one  of  their 
greatest  generals,  the  Prince  de  Condd  ; 
this  defeat  was  followed  by  a  slight  sue- 
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cess  at  Roche  Abeille,  and  a  still  more 
serious  disaster  at  Moncontour.  Mutual 
exliaustion  and  the  ascendency  of  the 
moderate  party  at  court  resulted  in  the 
peace  of  St.  Germain's,  signed  in  August 
1570. 

Many  historians,  among  whom  are 
Davila  and  Sully,  believe  this  peace  to 
have  been  the  snare  which  gathered  the 
victims  for  St,  Bartholomew.  But  there 
is  very  cogent  evidence  to  favour  the 
belief  that  Charles  and  Catherine  were 
at  the  time  really  sincere  in  their  attempts 
at  conciliation.  The  pope,  writing  to 
Cardinal  Lorraine,  speaks  of  the  nego- 
tiations as  infamous.  "We  cannot  re- 
frain from  tears,"  he  concludes,  "  as  we 
think  how  deplorable  the  peace  is  to  all 
good  men,  how  full  of  danger,  and  what 
a  source  of  bitter  regret."  Philip  the 
Second  offered,  to  send  Charles  a  force  of 
nine  thousand  men  to  continue  the  war. 
Peace  was  strongly  opposed  by  the 
Guises.  Had  it  been  but  a  snare,  these 
people  would  certainly  have  been  in  the 
secret. 

At  the  latter  end  of  1571,  Coligny  was 
induced,  after  repeated  invitations,  to  once 
more  visit  the  court.  He  was  received 
with  every  demonstration  of  cordiality 
by  Catherine  as  well  as  by  the  king,  who 
always  called  him  "father."  A  marriage 
was  now  negotiated  between  the  king's 
sister,  Margaret,  and  Henry  of  Navarre, 
to  conclude  which  Jeanne  d'Albret  and 
her  son  quitted  Rochelle  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  1572.  As  these 
events  will  be  treated  in  a  future  paper, 
I  shall  pass  them  over.  A  month  after 
her  arrival  in  Paris,  Jeanne  d'Albret  died 
somewhat  suddenly ;  rumour  declared 
her  death  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a 
pair  of  gloves  which  had  been  poisoned 
by  Rend,  the  queen-mother's  perfumer  ; 
but  historians  say  that  it  was  the  effect 
of  an  abscess,  and  that  at  the  posi-7nortem 
examination  her  brain  was  dissected  by 
her  own  surgeons,  both  rigid  Calvinists, 
and  pronounced  by  them  to  be  perfectly 
healthy.  On  the  i8th  of  the  following 
August  the  marriage  was  performed 
amidst  great  rejoicings. 

In  the  meantime,  the  friendship  be- 
tween Charles  and  Coligny  was  daily  in- 
creasing ;  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Anjou  (afterwards  Henry  the  Third),  the 
admiral  took  advantage  of  this  favour  to 
set  the  king's  mind  against  his  mother 
and  brother,  urging  him  to  entirely  free 
himself  from  their  influence  ;  a  counsel 
honest  but  impolitic,  and  dangerous  to 
him  who  ":ave  it. 


No  position  could  be  more  embarrass 
ing  than  that  of  Catherine  at  this  period  ; 
hated  by  the  extreme  Catholics,  and  even 
publicly  censured  from  the  pulpits  for  the 
toleration  she  displayed  to  the  Hugue- 
nots,* denounced  as  a  second  Jezebel 
and  an  enemy  to  Christ  by  the  bigoted 
Calvinists,  detested  by  the  people  as  a 
foreigner  and  for  favouring  the  Italians 
who  infested  the  court,  she  now  found 
herself  menaced  with  the  loss  of  her 
son's  confidence,  and  consequently,  the 
destruction  of  that  power  which  was  the 
sole  object  of  her  life. 

Out  of  these  conditions  arose  the  plot 
for  the  assassination  of  Coligny  ;  a  plot 
which  was  undoubtedly  organized  by  the 
queen-mother,  Anjou,  and  Henry  of 
Guise.  While  passing  through  the 
streets,  the  admiral  was  fired  at  through 
a  window  by  the  Sieur  Maurevert,  and 
wounded  in  the  arm.  When  the  news 
was  brought  to  Charles,  he  fell  intp  a 
great  fury.  "  'Sdeath,  shall  I  never  have 
a  moment's  quiet  ?  Must  I  have  fresh 
troubles  every  day  !  "  he  cried.  Writing 
to  La  Mothe  Fdnelon,  he  vowed  to  in- 
vestigate the  "infamous  "  deed,  to  com- 
pel the  observance  of  his  edicts  of  paci- 
fication, and  to  chastise  all  who  should 
infringe  them.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  his  anger  and  protestations  were 
perfectly  sincere,  and  that  he  was  quite 
innocent  of  all  complicity  in  this  act. 
He  visited  the  admiral's  sick-bed,  and 
swore  to  him  to  take  such  vengeance  for 
his  wound  that  it  should  never  be  forgot- 
ten !  When  the  Due  de  Guise  entered 
his  presence  he  bade  him  begone,  and 
would  not  even  look  upon  him. 

The  failure  of  the  attempt,  the  fury  of 
Charles,  and  the  bold  menaces  of  the 
Huguenot  leaders,  filled  the  assassins 
with  consternation.  There  was  every- 
thing to  dread  from  the  present  humour 
of  the  king,  even  to  the  supreme  triumph 
of  the  Protestant  faction  ;  should  he  dis- 
cover the  parts  played  by  his  mother  and 
brother,  whom  he  hated,  their  banish- 
ment from  his  councils  would  inevita- 
bly follow  ;  and  his  bearing  and  words 
towards  both  fully  confirmed  this  impres- 
sion. On  the  night  of  the  attempted  as- 
sassination, a  party  of  Huguenot  gentle- 
men broke  in  upon  him  while  he  was  at 
supper,  and  with  fierce  glances  at  Anjou, 
who  sat  by  his  side,  demanded  vengeance, 
saying  that,  if  the  king  refused  them  jus- 


*  They  even  went  so  far  as  to  threaten  to  shut 
Charles  up  in  a  monastery,  and  put  another  in  his 
plac«,  if  he  protected  the  Protestants. 
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tice,  they  would   take  it  into 
hands. 

Out  of  these  considerations  and  events 
was  evolved  the  horrible  plot  for  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  eve.  It 
was  a  massacre  of  defence  undertaken  by 
Catherine,  Guise,  and  Anjou,  to  preserve 
themselves  from  merited  destruction.* 
But  nothing  could  be  done  without  the 
sanction  of  the  king  :  he  must  be  won 
over  to  the  plot. 

At  the  council  held  on  the  day  follow- 
ing the  attempted  assassination,  the  wily 
Catherine  began  by  representing  that  the 
Huguenots  were  sending  into  Switzer- 
land for  large  bodies  of  mercenaries,  and 
were  raising  troops  throughout  the  coun- 
try ;  that  they  purposed  placing  Henry 
of  Navarre  upon  the  throne  ;  that  the 
Catholics  had  resolved  to  wage  war  to 
extermination  against  them ;  and  that 
the  only  way  to  avert  these  evils  was  to 
destroy  the  Protestant  leaders.  Upon 
which  Charles  fell  into  a  great  fury,  and 
denounced  woe  upon  any  one  who  dared 
to  harm  a  hair  of  Coligny's  head.  "  He 
is  the  only  true  friend  I  have,"  he  ex- 
claimed ;  "all  the  rest  are  knaves  —  all 
sold  to  Spain,  except  my  brother  of 
Navarre."  But  again  and  again  she  re- 
turned to  the  attack,  with  new  falsehoods 
and  Machiavellian  arguments  strenuous- 
ly supported  by  every  member  of  the 
council.  The  king  listened  to  all  in 
moody  silence.  Finding  argument  fail, 
she  resorted  to  taunts,  even  reproaching 
him  with  want  of  courage  ;  until,  his 
furious  temper  stung  to  madness,  he 
leaped  from  his  seat  with  fearful  oaths 
and  blasphemies,  crying,  "Kill  the  ad- 
miral, if  you  will,  but  kill  all  the  Hugue- 
nots with  him  —  all  —  all — all!  so  that 


*  It  is  impossible  for  the  writer  to  adduce,  within 
the  space  of  a  magazine  article,  all  the  reasons  and 
authorities  which  have  led  him  up  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  massacre  was  not  the  result  of  a  long  medi- 
tated plan,  but  of  a  sudden  necessity.  It  is  probable 
that  the  idea  of  such  an  extermination  may  have  fre- 
quent!); crossed  the  mind  of  the  Guise  and  even  of 
Catherine  and  her  sons,  but  there  is  not  the  slightest 
proof  extant  that  it  took  a  tangible  shape.  While  the 
Huguenots  were  only  sufficiently  powerful  to  balance 
'the  yet  more  dangerous  party  of  Lorraine,  it  was  not 
the  queen-mother's  policy  to  destroy  them,  since  that 
would  have  been  to  hand  herself  and  the  king  over  to 
the  ambitious  duke  ;  it  was  only  when  the  other  faction 
threatened  her  with  destruction,  that  she  resolved  to 
sweep  it  away.  That  Charles  iiad  liarboured  such  a 
design  is  still  more  incredible.  Coligny  never  doubted 
him  ;  and  wonderful  indeed  must  have  been  the  jiowers 
ol  dissimulation  of  this  mere  boy  to  entirely  hoodwink 
so  sagacious  and  penetrating  an  intellect  as  that  of  tiie 
great  admiral.  As  to  the  various  utterances  which  the 
gossip  of  the  time  impute  to  him,  such  as  liis  obscrva- 
tioi)  to  his  mother  of  "Do  [  not  play  my  part  well  ?" 
their  authenticity  is  doubtful,  and  even,  if  spoken, 
niigiit  iiavc  referred  to  other  matters  of  policy  to  which 
they  were  equally  applicable. 
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not  one  be  left  to  reproach  me  hereafter. 
See  to  it  at  once — do  you  hear!"  and 
rushed  out  of  the  chamber. 

Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost.  The 
Due  de  Guise  was  sent  for,  and  that  same 
night  was  fixed  for  the  awful  deed. 

One  hour  before  matins  the  tocsin 
rang  forth  from  the  belfry  of  St.  Ger- 
main I'Auxerrois,  and  was  immediately 
answered  from  every  tower  in  Paris, 
rousing  victim  and  fanatic  to  the  slaugh- 
ter. Then  was  a  scene  of  horror  enacted 
which  have  few  parallels  in  history. 

At  the  sound  of  the  first  shot  Charles 
was  struck  with  remorse,  and  sent  orders 
to  Guise  to  proceed  no  further;  but  the 
sanguinary  bigot  was  not  to  be  defraud- 
ed of  his  feast  of  blood,  and  sent  back 
the  reply  that  it  was  too  late.  From  his 
bedroom  window,  as  the  summer's  dawn 
gradually  broke,  the  king  could  look  out . 
upon  the  slaughter.  The  horrible  clang 
of  the  bells,  the  ferocious  shouts  of  the 
murderers,  the  shrieks  of  the  dying,  the 
clash  of  swords,  the  deafening  report  of 
the  firearms,  together  with  the  over- 
wrought excitement  of  his  brain,  aroused 
all  the  natural  ferocity  of  his  disposition 
to  a  delirium,  and,  seizing  an  arquebus, 
he  continued  to  fire  upon  the  fugitives  as 
fast  as  it  could  be  reloaded,  shouting 
incessantly,  "  Kill  !  kill  !  " 

The  massacre  went  on  through  three 
whole  days.*  It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at 
a  true  estimate  of  the  numbers  of  the 
victims  ;  there  are  no  fewer  than  nine 
different  estimates,  ranging  from  two 
thousand  to  a  hundred  thousand  ;  from 
fifteen  thousand  to  twenty  thousand  may 
be  near  the  truth. 

From  the  night  of  St.  Bartholomew 
until  the  hour  of  his  death  the  doom  of 
Prometheus  fell  upon  the  wretched 
Charles  —  the  vultures  of  remorse  un- 
ceasingly gnawed  his  vitals.  When  the 
assassins  boasted  in  his  presence  of  the 
prodigies  of  cruelty  they  had  performed, 
they  drew  from  him  involuntary  groans. 
To  his  physician,  Ambrose  Pard,  he  said  : 
"  I  know  not  what  has  happened  to  me 
these  two  or  three  days  past,  but  I  feel 
my  mind  and  body  as  much  at  enmity 
with  each  other  as  if  I  was  seized  with  a 
fever.  Sleeping  or  waking,  the  mur- 
dered Huguenots  seem  ever  present  to 
my'  eyes  with  ghastly  faces  and  welter- 
ing in  their   blood.     I  wish  the  innocent 


*  Had  it  been  the  result  of  a  long-meditated  plan,  it 
would  have  been  simultaneous  throughout  tlio  country: 
such  was  not  the  case  ;  it  was  tlie  t>ows  of  what  Paris 
had  done  that  roused  the  murdon.us  f.maticisin  of  the 
provinces  to  iatilation. 
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and  helpless  had  been  spared."  He  sent 
letters  patent  into  the  provinces,  and 
private  letters  to  England,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland,  disavowing  the  deed,  and 
throwing  the  whole  blame  upon  the 
Guises.  But,  eight  days  afterwards,  at 
the  instigation  of  his  mother,  who  had 
doubtless  represented  to  him  that  such 
a  statement  could,  in  a  political  sense, 
produce  no  good  to  the  Huguenots,  but 
an  infinite  amount  of  evil  among  the 
Catholics,  he  declared  that  all  was  done 
by  his  express  commands,  and  that  each 
of  the  assassinated  leaders  had  been 
guilty  of  a  capital  crime. 

A  few  months  afterwards  he  was  at- 
tacked by  a  mortal  disease.  Suspecting 
the  queen-mother  of  poisoning  him,  he 
again  turned  towards  the  Huguenots. 
Discontent  possessed  every  party  in  the 
State,  which  was  wholly  governed  by 
Catherine  and  her  creatures,  all  Italians, 
men  of  mean  birth  and  sordid  natures. 
There  was  another  rising  of  the  Protest- 
ants, in  the  midst  of  which  the  king  died 
at  Vincennes  in  the  most  terrible  tor- 
tures, bathed  in  his  own  blood,  which  lit- 
erally sweated  through  his  skin.* 

His  character  seems  to  have  possessed 
certain  elements  which  a  more  whole- 
some training,  or  perhaps  maturity, 
might  have  ripened  to  greatness.  He 
was  a  patron  of  literature  and  learned 
men,  and  a  fine  musician  ;  but  his  pas- 
sion for  the  chase  amounted  to  a  mania. 
He  would  pass  whole  days  and  nights  in 
the  woods.  He  was  naturally  fierce  and 
sanguinary.  When  galloping  along  the 
roads  he  would  sometimes  kill  every 
animal  he  met ;  the  sight  of  their  blood 
seemed  to  madden  him,  and,  springing 
from  his  horse,  he  would  tear  out  their 
entrails  and  dabble  in  their  gore.f  He 
was  passionate  to  frenzy,  a  great  swearer, 
and  had  little  regard  for  oaths  or  pledges. 
He  was  not  licentious,  and  was  deeply 
attached  both  to  Marie  Touchet,  his  one 
mistress,  and  to  his  gentle  young  queen. 
He  is  described  as  having  been  tall,  but 
with  a  stoop  in  the  shoulders  ;  as  having 
thin,  weak  limbs,  pale  complexion,  fierce 
expression  of  face,  and  eyes  yellow  and 

*  It  seems  highly  probable  that  Charles  really  did 
die  by  poison.  The  terms  upon  which  he  lived  with 
his  mother  have  been  already  mentioned.  The  Due 
d'Anjou,  then  king  of  Poland,  was  her  favourite  son. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  Alengon,  the  youngest 
brother,  was  poisoned  by  a  nosegay  given  him  by  his 
mistress,  under  whose  direction  is  uncertain,  "  The 
blood  ran  through  all  his  pores  as  if  every  vei7i  had 
burst,^^  says  De  Thou.  Thus  it  was  with  Charles. 
The  coincidence  is  a  curious  one. 

t  This  will  account  for  his  ferocity  after  the  massacre 
had  once  commenced. 


ghastly.  He  was  a  great  victim  to  bile  ; 
whence  his  furious  temper.  Ah,  that 
terrible  bile,  what  crimes  has  it  to  an- 
swer for!  Charles  the  Ninth,  Marat, 
and  Robespierre,  all  three  wholesale 
slaughterers,  were  possessed  by  the  yel- 
low fiend. 

To  follow  Catherine's  career  through 
the  tortuous  intrigues  of  the  following 
reign  would  be  to  recount  its  whole  his- 
tory, a  task  which  comes  not  within  the 
scope  of  the  present  article.  It  was  but 
the  old  policy  over  again — a  constant 
fight  for  ascendency  over  her  son's  mind  ; 
a  constant  endeavour  to  balance  the  one 
party  against  the  other.  Guise  against 
Navarre,  for  Henry  of  Beam  had  now 
taken  Coligny's  place  as  head  of  the  Hu- 
guenots ;  a  constant  system  of  espionage 
carried  on  by  the  beautiful  demoiselles 
of  her  court,  whom  Brantome  has  im- 
mortalized under  the  term  of  the  queen- 
mother's  "flying  squadron  "  —  syrens 
who  lured  men  to  treachery,  dishonour, 
and  frequently  death.  It  was  a  misera- 
ble policy,  which  drowned  France  in 
blood  and  never  effected  any  permanent 
results. 

•Her  death  occurred  in  1589,  and  was 
hastened,  it  is  said,  by  the  shock  of  the 
assassination  of  the  Due  de  Guise,  exe- 
cuted in  the  king's  palace  by  the  king's 
orders,  for  she  foresaw  the  terrible  conse- 
quences that  must  fall  upon  her  son  from 
this  daring  deed  —  prognostics  which, 
within  a  few  months  of  her  decease,  were 
terribly  realized. 

Catherine  de  Medicis  was  essentially 
a  type  of  her  age  and  nation.  lago's 
phrase,  "Virtue,  a  fig  I  'tis  in  ourselves 
that  we  are  thus,  or  thus,"  might  well 
have  been  the  motto  of  the  Italian  of  the 
sixteenth  century :  to  be  honest,  hon- 
ourable, and  ingenuous,  was  in  his  creed 
to  be  a  fool;  to  be  crafty,  cunning,  and 
dissimulating,  was  to  be  a  man  worthy  of 
all  respect ;  the  most  pitiless  of  assas- 
sins and  destroyers  when  his  interests 
were  balanced  against  human  life,  but 
wholly  destitute  of  that  sanguinary  fe- 
rocit}^,  that  tigerish  love  of  blood,  which 
breaks  out  in  the  Frenchman  whenever 
his  passions  are  aroused  by  political  or 
religious  fanaticism.  Thus  Catherine 
was  by  nature  tolerant,  and  averse  to 
cruelty  ;  but  ruthless  as  destiny  to  all 
who  threatened  her  ambition.  A  sceptic 
to  revealed  religion,  she  was  profoundly 
credulous  to  every  superstition  ;  an  as- 
trologer attended  her  wherever  she  went ; 
she  never  engaged  in  any  scheme  with- 
out first  consulting  the  stars  ;  and  after 
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her  death  all  kinds  of  amulets  and  charms 
were  found  upon  her  person.  She  is  ac- 
credited with  having  been  profoundly 
skilled  in  the  science  of  poisoning,  which 
reached  such  a  terrible  perfection  among 
the  Italians  at  the  close  of  the  Middle 
Ages  ;  a  pair  of  gloves,  a  bouquet,  a  per- 
fumed handkerchief,  could  convey  death 
to  an  enemy  and  yet  defy  detection. 
Marvellously  tenacious  of  purpose,  fer- 
tile in  resources,  and  unscrupulous  in 
action,  she  might  have  crushed  all  who 
opposed  her  dominion,  and  rendered  her 
power  absolute,  had  she  possessed  more 
of  iht  grandeur  oi  wickedness;  but  her 
policy  was  ever  temporizing,  ever  emas- 
culated by  an  excess  of  subtlety  ;  she 
preferred  poison  and  the  dagger  to  the 
axe  and  the  sword,  preferred  to  maim 
rather  than  crush  an  enemy  ;  she  excited 
terror,  but  never  awe.  Yet  when  occa- 
sion required  her  courage  was  unques- 
tionable. She  was  a  dauntless  huntress 
of  the  stag  and  the  wild  boar,  and  had 
frequently  sustained  severe  injuries  in 
their  pursuit.  And  Brantome  tells  us, 
speaking  of  the  siege  of  Rouen,  "She 
failed  not  to  come  every  day  to  Fort  St. 
Catherine  to  hold  council  and  to  watch 
the  firing  of  the  batteries.  I  have  often 
seen  her  passing  along  that  hollow  way 
of  St.  Catherine,  the  cannon  and  musket- 
shot  raining  kround  her,  for  which  she 
cared  nothing.  .  .  .  When  Monsieur  the 
Constable  and  M.  de  Guise  remonstrated 
with  her,  saying  that  misfortune  would 
come  of  it,  she  only  laughpd,  and  said 
she  would  not  spare  herself  more  than 
them,  since  she  had  as  good  a  courage 
as  they  had,  but  not  the  strength  their 
sex  had  designed  them."  In  manners 
she  was  affable  and  courteous,  and  had 
the  sweetest  of  smiles  and  the  most  mu- 
sical of  voices  ;  and,  rarest  praise  of  all 
in  that  licentious  age,  scandal  scarcely 
tarnished  her  reputation. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  numerous 
contemporary  epigrams  written  upon  her 
death : 

La  royne  qui  cy  gist  fut  un  diable  et  un  ange, 
Toute  plcine  de  blasme  et  pleine  de  louange, 
Elle  soutint  I'Estat,  et  I'Estat  mit  d  has, 
Elle  fit  maints  accords,  et  pas  moins  de  debats, 
Ellc  cnfanta  trois  rois  et  trois  guerres  civiles, 
Fit  bastir  des  chasteaux  et  ruincr  dcs  villes, 
Fit  bien  dc  bonnes  lois  ct  de  mauvais  ddits  ; 
Souhaitc  lui,  passant,  cnfer  et  paradis. 


From  Good  Words. 
FATED  TO  BE   FREE. 

BY  JEAN   INGELOW. 
CHAPTER     XIX. 

{continued) 

Emily  was  a  graceful  young  woman. 
Her  face,  of  a  fine  oval  shape,  was  devoid 
of  ruddy  hues  ;  yet  it  was  more  white 
than  pale  ;  the  clear  dark-grey  eyes  shin- 
ing with  health,  and  the  mouth  being  red 
and  beautiful.  The  hair  was 'dark,  abun- 
dant, and  devoid  of  gloss,  and  she  had 
the  advantage  of  a  graceful  and  cordial 
manner,  and  a  very  charming  smile. 

The  tears  were  on  her  eyelashes  when 
she  spoke  to  John,  and  he  knew  that  his 
little  cherub  of  a  child  must  have  caused 
them.  She  presently  went  back  to  her 
place,  taking  little  Anastasia  on  her  knee  ; 
while  Dorothea,  sitting  on  the  sofa  close 
to  them,  and  facing  the  child,  occupied 
and  pleased  herself  with  the  little  crea- 
ture, and  encouraged  her  to  talk. 

Of  English  children  this  was  a  lovely 
specimen,  and  surely  there  are  none  love- 
lier in  the  world.  Dorothea  listened  to 
her  pretty  tongue,  and  mused  over  her 
with  a  silent  rapture.  Her  hair  fell  about 
her  face  like  flakes  of  floss-silk,  loose, 
and  yellow  as  Indian  corn  ;  and  her  rosy 
cheeks  were  deeply  dimpled.  She  was 
the  only  one  of  the  Mortimers  who  was 
small  for  her  years.  She  liked  being 
nursed  and  petted,  and  while  Dorothea 
smoothed  out  the  fingers  of  her  tiny 
gloves,  the  little  fat  hands,  so  soft  and 
warm,  occupied  themselves  with  the  con- 
tents of  her  work-box. 

She  was  relating  how  Grand  had  invit- 
ed them  all  to  spend  the  day.  "  Papa 
brought  the  message,  and  they  all  wanted 
to  go  ;  and  so  "  —  she  was  saying,  when 
John  caught  the  sound  of  her  little  voice 

—  "  and  so  papa  said,  '  What  !  not  one  of 
you  going  to  stay  with  your  poor  old  fa- 
ther .? '"  —  these  words,  evidently  authen- 
tic, she  repeated  with  the  deepest  pathos 

—  "and  so,"  she  went  on,  "  I  said,  'I 
will.'  "  Then,  after  a  pause  for  reflection, 
"  That  was  kind  of  me,  wasn't  it .'' " 

A  few  caresses  followed. 

Then  catching  sight  of  Emily's  brooch, 
in  which  was  a  portrait  of  her  child,  little 
Nancy  put  the  wide  tulle  cap-strings 
aside,  and  looked  at  it  earnestly. 

"  I  know  who  that  is,"  she  said,  after 
bestowing  a  kiss  on  the  baby's  face. 

".Do  you,  my  sweet  ?  who  is  it,  then  }  " 

"  It's  Freddy  ;  he's  gone  to  the  happy 
land.     It's  full  of  little  bovs  and  girls. 
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Grand's  going  soon,"  she  added,  with 
great  cheerfulness.  "Did  you  know? 
Grand  says  he  hopes  he  shall  go  soon." 

"  How  did  Emily  look  }  "  asked  Miss 
Christie,  when  John  came  home. 

"  Better  than  usual,  I  think,"  said  John 
carelessly.  "  There's  no  bitterness  in  her 
sorrow,  poor  thing  !  She  laughed  several 
times  at  Nancy's  childish  talk." 

"  She  looks  a  great  deal  too  young  and 
attractive  to  live  alone,"  said  Miss  Chris- 
tie pointedly. 

"  Well,"  artswered  John,  "she  need  not 
do  that  long.  There  are  several  fellows 
^bout  here,  who,  unless  they  are  greater 
fools  than  I  take  them  for,  will  find  her, 
as  a  well-endowed  young  widow,  quite  as 
attractive  as  they  did  when  she  was  an 
almost  portionless  girl." 

"But  in  the  mean  time?  "said  Miss 
Christie. 

"  If  you  are  going  to  say  anything  that 
I  shall  hate  to  hear,"  answered  John, 
half-laughing,  "don't  keep  me  lingering 
long.  If  you  mean  to  leave  me,  say  so 
at  once,  and  put  me  out  of  my  misery." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Miss  Christie,  look- 
ing at  him  with  some  pleasure,  and  more 
admiration,  "  I've  been  torn  in  pieces  for 
several  weeks  past,  thinking  it  over. 
Never  shall  I  have  my  own  way  again  in 
any  man's  house,  or  woman's  either,  as  I 
have  had  it  here.  And  the  use  of  the 
carriage  and  the  top  of  the  pew,"  she 
continued,  speaking  to  herself  as  much 
as  to  him  ;  "and  the  keys  ;  and  I  always 
knew  I  was  welcome,  which  is  more  than 
being  told  so.  And  I  thank  ye,  John 
Mortimer,  for  it  all,  1  do  indeed;  but  if 
my  niece's  daughter  is  wanting  me,  what 
can  I  do  but  go  to  her  ?  " 

"  It  was  very  base  in  Emily  not  to  say 
a  word  about  it,"  said  John,  smiling  with 
as  much  grimness  as  utter  want  of  prac- 
tice, together  with  the  natural  cast  of  his 
countenance,  would  admit  of. 

Miss  Christie  looked  up,  and  saw  with 
secret  joy  the  face  she  admired  above  all 
others  coloured  with  a  sudden  flush  of 
most  unfeigned  vexation.  John  gave  the 
footstool  before  him  a  little  shove  of  im- 
patience, and  it  rolled  over  quite  unknown 
to  him,  and  lighted  on  Miss  Christie's 
corns. 

She  scarcely  felt  the  pain.  It  was 
sweet  to  be  of  so  much  importance.  Two 
people  contending  for  one  lonely,  homely 
old  woman. 

"  Say  the  word,"  she  presently  said, 
"  and  I  won't  leave  ye." 

"  No,"  answered  John,  "you  ought  to 
go  to  Emily.     I  had   better  say   instead 


that  I  am  very  sensible  of  the  kindnci 
you  have  done  me  in  staying  so  lon< 

"But  ye  won't  be  driven  to  do  any- 
thing rash?"  she  answered,  observing 
that  he  was  still  a  little  chafed,  and  will- 
ing to  pass  the  matter  off  lightly. 

"Such  as  taking  to  myself  the  lady  up- 
stairs !  "  exclaimed  John.  "  No,  but  I 
must  part  with  her  ;  if  one  of  you  goes, 
the  other  must." 

This  was  absolutely  the  first  time  the 
matter  had  even  been  hinted  at  between 
them,  and  yet  Miss  Christie's  whole  con- 
duct was  arranged  with  reference  to  it, 
and  John  always  fully  counted  on  her 
protective  presence. 

"Ay,  but  if  I  might  give  myself  the 
liberty  of  a  very  old  friend,"  she  an- 
swered, straightway  taking  the  ell  be- 
cause he  had  given  her  an  inch,  "there 
is  something  I  would  like  to  say  to  ye." 

"What  would  you  like  to  say  ?  " 

"Well,  I  would  like  to  say  that  if  a 
man  is  so  more  than  commonly  a  fine 
man,  that  it's  just  a  pleasure  to  set  one's 
eyes  on  him,  and  if  he's  well  endowed 
with  this  world's  gear,  it's  a  strange  thing 
if  there  is  no  excellent,  desirable,  and  al- 
together sweet  young  woman  ready,  and 
even  sighing,  for  him." 

"  Humph  !  "  said  John. 
I  don't  say  there  is,"  proceeded  Miss 

the  at- 
tractive widower. 

"  It's  just  like  a  golden  oriole.  It  isn't 
red  at  all,"  replied  Miss  Christie  dogmat- 
ically. 

"/call  it  red,"  said  John  Mortimer. 

"  The  painters  consider  it  the  finest 
colour  possible,"  continued  the  absent 
lady's  champion. 

"  Then  let  them  paint  her,"  said  John  ; 
"but  —  I  shall  not  marry  her;  besides," 
he  chose  to  say,  "  I  know  if  I  asked  her 
she  would  not  have  me  :  therefore,  as  I 
don't  mean  to  ask  her,  I  shall  not  be 
such  an  unmannerly  dog  as  to  discuss 
her,  further  than  to  say  that  I  do  not 
wish  to  marry  a  woman  who  takes  such 
a  deep  and  sincere  interest  in  herself." 

"  Why,  don't  we  all  do  that  ?  I  am 
sure  /do." 

"You  naturally  feel  that  you  are  the 
most  important  and  interesting  of  all 
God's  creatures  to  yoiirself.  You  do  not 
therefore  think  that  you  must  be  so  to 
7116.  Our  little  lives,  my  dear  lady,  should 
not  turn  round  upon  themselves,  and  as 
it  were  make  a  centre  of  their  own  axis. 
The  better  lives  revolve  round  some  ex- 
ternal   centre  ;    everything    depends    on 
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that  centre,  and  how  much  or  how  many 
Pwe  carry  round  with  us  besides  ourselves. 
Now,  my  father's  centre  is  and  always 
'has  been  Almighty  God  —  our  Father 
and  his.  His  soul  is  as  it  were  drawn  to 
God  and  lost,  as  a  centre  to  itself  in  that 
great  central  soul.  He  looks  at  every- 
thing—  I  speak  it  reverently — from 
God's  high  point  of  view." 

"Ay,  but  she's  a  good  woman,"  said 
Miss  Christie,  trying  to  adopt  his  reli- 
gious tone,  and  as  usual  not  knowing 
how.  "Always  going  about  among  the 
poor.  I  don't  suppose,"  she  continued 
with  enthusiasm  —  "I  don't  suppose 
there's  a  single  thing  they  can  do  in 
their  houses  that  she  doesn't  interfere 
with."  Then  observing  his  amusement, 
"Ye  don't  know  what's  good  for  ye,"  she 
added,  half-laughing,  but  a  little  afraid 
she  was  going  too  far. 

"  If  ever  I  am  so  driven  wild  by  the 
governesses  that  I  put  my  neck,  as  a 
heart-broken  father,  under  the  yoke,  in 
order  to  get  somebody  into  the  house 
who  can  govern  as  you  have  done,"  said 
John,  "it  will  be  entirely  your  doing,  your 
fault  for  leaving  me." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Miss  Christie,  laugh- 
ing, "  I  must  abide  ye're  present  re- 
proaches, but  I  feel  that  I  need  dread  no 
future  ones,  for  if  ye  should  go  and  do  it, 
ye'll  be  too  much  a  gentleman  to  say  any- 
thing to  me  afterwards." 

"You  are  quite  mistaken,"  exclaimed 
John,  laughing,  "  that  one  consolation  I 
propose  to  reserve  to  myself,  or  if  I 
should  not  think  it  right  to  speak,  mark 
my  words,  the  more  cheerful  I  look  the 
more  sure  you  may  be  that  I  am  a  mis- 
erable man." 

Some  days  after  this  the  stately  Miss 
Crampton  departed  for  her  Christmas 
holidays,  a  letter  following  her,  contain- 
ing a  dismissal  (worded  with  studied 
politeness)  and  a  cheque  for  such  an 
amount  of  money  as  went  far  to  console 
her. 

"  Mr.  Mortimer  was  about  to  send  the 
little  boys  to  school,  and  meant  also  to 
make  other  changes  in  his  household. 
Mr.  Mortimer  need  hardly  add,  that 
should  Miss  Crampton  think  of  taking 
another  situation,  he  should  do  himself 
the  pleasure  to  speak  as  highly  of  her 
qualifications  as  she  could  desire." 

Aunt  Christie  gone,  Miss  Crampton 
gone  also  !  What  a  happy  state  of  things 
for  the  young  Mortimers  !  If  Crayshaw 
had  i)ecn  with  them,  there  is  no  saying 
what  they  might  have  done  ;  but  Johnny, 
by   his   father's   orders,   had    brought   a 


youth  of  seventeen  to  spend  three  weeks 
with  him,  and  the  young  fellow  turned 
out  to  be  such  a  dandy,  and  so  much  bet- 
ter pleased  to  be  with  the  girls  than  with 
Johnny  scouring  the  country  and  skating, 
that  John  for  the  first  time  began  to  per- 
ceive the  coming-on  of  a  fresh  source  of 
trouble  in  his  house.  Gladys  and  Bar- 
bara were  nearly  fourteen  years  old,  but 
looked  older ;  they  were  tall,  slender 
girls,  black-haired  and  grey-eyed,  as  their 
mother  had  been,  very  simple,  full  of  en- 
ergy, and  in  mind  and  disposition  their 
father's  own  daughters.  Johnny  groaned 
over  his  unpromising  companion,  Ed- 
ward Conyngham  by  name  ;  but  he  was 
the  son  of  an  old  friend,  and  John  did  what 
he  could  to  make  the  boys  companion- 
able, while  the  girls,  though  they  laughed 
at  young  Conyngham,  were  on  the  whole 
more  amused  with  his  compliments  than 
their  father  liked.  But  it  was  not  till  one 
day,  going  up  into  Parliament,  and  find- 
ing some  verses  pinned  on  a  curtain,  that 
he  began  to  feel  what  it  was  to  have  no 
lady  to  superintend  his  daughters. 

"  What  are  they  ?  "  Gladys  said.  "  Why, 
papa,  Cray  sent  them  ;  they  are  supposed 
to  have  been  written  by  Conyngham." 

"  What  does  he  know  about  Conyng- 
ham?" 

"Oh,  I  told  him  when  I  last  wrote," 

"  When  you  last  wrote,"  repeated  John 
in  a  cogitative  tone. 

"  Yes  ;  I  write  about  once  a  fortnight, 
of  course,  when  Barbara  writes  to  John- 
ny." 

"Did  Miss  Crampton  superintend  the 
letters  ?  "  was  John's  next  inquiry. 

"  Oh  no,  father,  we  always  wrote  them 
up  here." 

"I  wonder  whether  Janie  would  have 
allowed  this,"  thought  John.  "  I  suppose 
as  they  are  so  young  it  cannot  signify." 

"  Cray  sent  them  because  we  told  him 
how  Conyngham  walked  after  Gladys 
wherever  she  went.  That  boy  is  such  a 
goose,  father ;  you  never  heard  such 
stuff  as  he  talks  when  you  are  away." 

John  was  silent. 

"Johnny  and  Cray  are  disgusted  with 
his  rubbish,"  continued  Barbara,  "  pre- 
tending to  make  love  and  all  that." 

"Yes,"  said  John;  "it  is  very  ridicu- 
lous. Boys  like  Conyngham  and  Cray- 
shaw ought  to  know  better."  Nothing, 
he  felt,  could  be  so  likely  to  mike  the 
schoolroom  distasteful  to  his  daughters 
as  this  early  admiration.  Still  he  was 
consoled  by  the  view  they  took  of  it. 

"  Cray  does  know  better,  of  course," 
said  Gladys  carelessly. 
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"  Still,  he  was  extremely  angry  with 
Conyngham,  for  being  so  fond  of  Gladys," 
remarked  Barbara ;  ''because  you  know 
she  is  his  friend.  He  would  never  hear 
about  his  puppy,  that  old  Patience  Smith 
takes  care  of  for  sixpence  a  week,  or  his 
rabbits  that  we  have  here,  or  his  hawk 
that  lives  at  Wigfield,  unless  Gladys 
wrote ;  Mr.  Brandon  never  writes  to 
him." 

"  Now  shall  I  put  a  stop  to  this,  or 
shall  I  let  it  be  ?  "  thought  John  ;  and  he 
proceeded  to  read  Crayshaw's  effusion. 

TO  G.   M.    IN  HER  BRONZE  BOOTS. 
As  in  the  novel  skippers  say, 
*'  Shiver  my  timbers  !  "  and  "  Belay ! " 
While  a  few  dukes  so  handy  there 
Respectfully  make  love  or  swear  j 

As  in  the  poem  some  great  ass 
Forever  pipes  to  his  dear  lass  ; 
And  as  in  life  tea  crowns  the  cup 
And  muffins  sop  much  butter  up  ; 

So,  naturally,  while  I  walk 

With  you,  I  feel  a  swell  —  and  stalk-— 

Consecutively  muttering  "  Oh, 

I'm  quite  a  man,  I  feel  I  grow." 

But  loudliest  thumps  this  heart  to-day 
While  in  the  mud  you  pick  your  way, 
(You  fawn,  5'ou  flower,  you  star,  you  gem,) 
In  your  new  boots  with  heels  to  them. 

Your  Eldest  Slave. 

"I  don't  consider  these  verses  a  bit 
more  consecutive  \.\\2m  Conyngham's  talk," 
said  John  laughing. 

"Well,  father,  then  he  shouldn't  say 
such  things  !  He  said  Mr.  Brandon 
walked  with  an  infallible  stride,  and  that 
you  were  the  most  consecutive  of  any 
one  he  had  ever  met  with." 

"  But,  my  dear  little  girl,  Crayshaw 
would  not  have  known  that  unless  you 
had  told  him  ;  do  you  think  that  was  the 
right  thing  to  do  by  a  guest  ?  " 

Gladys  blushed.  "  I3ut,  father,"  said 
Barbara,  "  I  suppose  Cray  may  come 
now  ;  Conyngham  goes  to-morrow.  Cray 
never  feels  so  well  as  when  he  is  here." 

"  I  had  no  intention  of  inviting  him 
this  Christmas,"  answered  John. 

"Well,"  said  Gladys,  "it  doesn't  make 
much  difference  ;  he  and  Johnny  can  be 
together  just  the  same  nearly  all  day, 
because  his  brother  and  Mrs.  Crayshaw 
are  going  to  stay  with  the  Brandons,  and 
Cray  is  to  come  too." 

John  felt  as  if  the  fates  were  against 
him. 

"And  his  brother  was  so  horribly 
vexed  when  he  found  that  he  hardly  got 
on  at  school  at  all." 


"  That's  enough  to  vex  any  man.  Cray 
should  spend  less  time  in  writing  these 
verses  of  his." 

"  Yes,  he  wrote  us  word  that  his 
brother  said  so,  and  was  extremely  cross 
and  unpleasant,  when  he  replied  that  this 
was  genius,  and  must  not  be  repressed." 

John,  after  this,  rode  into  the  town, 
and  as  he  stopped  his  horse  to  pay  the 
turnpike,  he  was  observed  by  the  turn- 
pike-keeper's wife  to  be  looking  gloomy 
and  abstracted  ;  indeed,  the  gate  was  no 
sooner  shut  behind  him  than  he  sighed, 
and  said  with  a  certain  bitterness,  "  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if,  in  two  or  three  years 
time,  I  am  driven  to  put  my  neck  under 
the  yoke  after  all." 

"  No,  we  can't  come,"  said  little  Hugh, 
when  a  few  days  after  this  Emily  and 
Dorothea  drove  over  and  invited  the 
children  to  spend  the  day,  "we  couldn't 
come  on  any  account,  because  something 
very  grand  is  going  to  happen." 

"  Did  you  know,"  asked  Anastasia, 
"that  Johnny  had  got  into  the  s/ieii  ?  '^ 

"  No,  my  sweet,"  said  Emily,  consoling 
her  empty  arms  for  their  loss,  and  ap- 
peasing her  heart  with  a  kiss. 

"And  father  always  said  that  someday 
he  should  come  home  to  early  dinner," 
continued  Hugh,  "and  show  the  great 
magic  lantern  up  in  Parliament.  Then 
Swan's  grandchildren  and  the  coachman's 
little  girls  are  coming  ;  and  every  one  is 
to  have  a  present.     It  will  be  such  fun." 

"The  shell,"  observed  Bertram, 
"means  a  sort  of  a  class  between  the 
other  classes.  Father's  so  glad  Johnny 
has  got  into  the  shell." 

"  She  is  glad  too,"  said  Anastasia. 
"You're  glad,  Mrs.  Nemily." 


Yes,  I  am  glad,"  answered  Emily,  a 
tear  that  had  gathered  under  her  dark 
eyelashes  falling,  and  making  her  eyes 
look  brighter,  and  her  smile  more  sweet. 
Emily  was  not  of  a  temperament  that 
is  ever  depressed.  She  had  her  times  of 
sorrow  and  tears  ;  but  she  could  oftea 
smile,  and  still  oftener  laugh. 

CHAPTER   XX.  " 

THE  RIVER. 

"  Now  there  was  a  great  calm  at  that  time  in  the 
river;  wherefore  Mr.  Standfast,  when  he  was  about 
half  way  in,  he  stood  awhile,  and  talked  to  his  com- 
panions that  had  waited  upon  him  thither  ;  and  he  said, 
.  .  .  '  I  have  formerly  lived  by  hearsay  and  faith  ;  but 
now  I  go  where  I  shall  live  by  sight,  and  shall  be  with 
Him  in  whose  company  I  delight  myself.  I  have  loved 
to  hear  my  Lord  spoken  of ;  and  wherever  I  liave  seen 
the  print  of  his  shoe  in  the  earth,  there  have  I  coveted 
to  set  my  foot  too.'  "  —  Pilgriinl s  Progress. 

And  now  the  Christmas  holidays  being 
more  than  half  over,  Mr.  Augustus  Mor- 
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timer  desired  that  his  grandson  might 
come  and  spend  a  few  days  with  him,  for 
Valentine  had  told  him  how  enchanted 
John  was  with  the  boy's  progress,  but 
that  he  was  mortified  almost  past  bearing 
by  his  lisp.  Grand  therefore  resolved 
that  something  should  be  done  ;  and 
Crayshaw  having  now  arrived,  and  spend- 
ing the  greater  part  of  every  day  with  his 
allies  the  young  Mortimers,  was  easily 
included  in  the  invitation.  If  anybody 
wants  a  schoolbo}^  he  is  generally  most 
welcome  to  him.  Grand  sent  a  flattering 
message  to  the  effect  that  he  should  be 
much  disappointed  if  Cray  did  not  appear 
that  day  at  his  dinner-table.  Cray  ac- 
cordingly did  appear,  and  after  dinner  the 
old  man  began  to  put  before  his  grandson 
the  advantage  it  would  be  to  him  if  he 
could  cure  himself  of  his  lisp. 

"  I  never  lithp,  Grand,"  answered  the 

boy,  "when  I  talk  thlowly,  and No, 

I  mean  when  I  talk  s-lowly  and  take 
pains." 

"  Then  why  don't  you  always  talk  slow- 
ly and  take  pains,  to  please  your  father, 
to  please  me,  and  to  improve  yourself  ?  " 

Johnny  groaned. 

"  This  is  very  little  more  than  an  idle 
childish  habit,"  continued  Grand. 

"We  used  to  think  it  would  do  him 
good  to  have  his  tongue  slit,"  said  Cray- 
shaw, "but  there's  no  need.  When  I 
torment  him  and  chaff  him,  he  never 
does  it." 

"  I  hope  there  is  no  need,"  said  Grand, 
a  little  uncertain  whether  this  remedy 
was  proposed  in  joke  or  earnest.  "Val- 
entine has  been  reminding  me  that  he 
used  to  lisp  horribly  when  a  child,  but  he 
entirely  cured  himself  before  he  was  your 
age." 

Johnny,  in  schoolboy  fashion,  made  a 
face  at  Valentine  when  the  old  man  was 
not  looking.  It  expressed  good-hu- 
moured defiance  and  derision,  but  the 
only  effect  it  produced  was  on  himself, 
for  it  disturbed  for  the  moment  the  great 
likeness  to  his  grandfather  that  grew  on 
him  every  day.  John  had  clear  features, 
thick  light  hair,  and  deep  blue  eyes.  His 
son  was  dark  with  bushy  eyebrows,  large 
stern  features,  and  a  high  narrow  head, 
like  old  Grand. 

It  was  quite  dark,  and  the  depth  of 
winter,  but  the  thermometer  was  many 
degrees  above  freezing-point,  and  a  warm 
south  wind  was  blowing.  Grand  rose 
ar.d  rang  the  bell.  "  Are  the  stable  lan- 
terns lighted  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"Then  you  two  boys  come  with  me." 
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The  boys,  wondering  and  nothing  loth, 
followed  to  the  stable,  and  the  brown 
eyes  of  two  large  ponies  looked  mildly 
into  theirs. 

"Trot  them  out,"  said  Grand  to  the 
groom,  "and  let  the  young  gentlemen 
have  a  good  look  at  them." 

Not  a  word  did  either  of  the  boys  say. 
An  event  of  huge  importance  appeared 
to  loom  in  the  horizon  of  each  :  he  cogi- 
tated over  its  probable  conditions. 

"  I  got  a  saddle  for  each  of  them,"  said 
Grand.  "  Valentine  chose  them,  Johnny. 
There  now,  we  had  better  come  in  again." 
And  when  they  were  seated  in  the  din- 
ing-room as  before  and  there  was  still 
silence,  he  went  on,  "  You  two,  as  I  un- 
derstand, are  both  in  the  same  house  at 
Harrow  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"And  it  is  agreed  that  Johnny  could 
cure  himself  of  his  lisp  if  he  chose,  and 
if  you  would  continually  remind  him  of 
it?" 

"  Oh  yes,  certainly  it  is." 

"Very  well,  if  the  thing  is  managed  by 
next  Easter,  I'll  give  each  of  you  one  of 
those  ponies  ;  and,"  continued  Grand 
cunningly,  "  you  may  have  the  use  of 
them  during  the  remainder  of  these  holi- 
days, provided  you  both  promise,  upon 
your  honour,  to  begin  the  cure  directl}'. 
If  Johnny  has  not  left  off  lisping  at 
Easter,  I  shall  have  the  ponies  sold." 

"  I'll  lead  him  such  a  life  that  he  shall 
wish  he'd  never  been  born  ;  I  will  in- 
deed," exclaimed  Crayshaw  fervently. 

"Well,"  said  Johnny,  "never  wath  a 
better  time.  Allez  /<?,  or,  in  other  wordth, 
go  it." 

"  And  every  two  or  three  days  you 
shall  bring  him  to  me,"  continued  Grand, 
"  that  I  may  hear  him  read  and  speak." 

The  next  morning,  before  John  went 
into  the  town,  he  was  greeted  by  the  two 
boys  on  their  ponies,  and  came  out  to 
admire  and  hear  the  conditions. 

"  We  mayn't  have  them  at  school," 
said  Johnny,  bringing  out  the  last  words 
with  laudable  distinctness,  "but  Grand 
will  let  them  live  in  hith  —  in  his  — 
stables." 

John  was  very  well  contented  to  let 
the  experiment  alone  ;  and  a  few  days 
after  this,  his  younger  children,  going 
over  with  a  message  to  Johnny,  reported 
progress  to  him  in  the  evening  as  he  sat 
at  dinner. 

"Johnny  and  Cray  were  gone  into  the 
town  on  their  grand  new  ponies,  almost 
as  big  as  hor.scs  ;  they  came  galloping 
home  while  we  were  there,"  said  Janie. 
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"  And,  father,  they  are  going  to  show 
up  their  exercises,  or  something  that 
they've  done,  to  Grand  to-morrow  ;  you'll 
hear  them,"  observed  Hugh. 

"  But  poor  Cray  was  so  ill  on  Satur- 
day." said  the  little  girl,  "that  he  couldn't 
do  nothing  but  lie  in  bed  and  write  his 
poetry." 

"  But  they  got  on  very  well,"  observed 
Bertram  philosophically,  "  They  had  up 
the  stable-boy  with  a  great  squirt  ;  he 
had  to  keep  staring  at  Cray  while  Johnny 
read  aloud,  and  every  time  Cray  winked 
he  was  to  squirt  Johnny.  Cray  didn't 
have  any  dinner  or  any  tea,  and  his  face 
was  so  red." 

"  Poor  fellow  !  " 

"Yes,"  said  the  youngest  boy,  and  he 
wrote  some  verses  about  Johnny,  and 
said  they  were  for  him  to  read  aloud  to 
grandfather.  But  what  do  you  think  ? 
Johnny  said  he  wouldn't  !  That  doesn't 
sound  very  kind,  does  it  ?  " 

Johnny's  resolution,  however,  was  not 
particularly  remarkable  ;  the  verses,  com- 
pounded during  an  attack  of  asthma, 
running  as  follows  :  — 

AUGUSTUS  JOHN    CONFESSES    TO   LOSS   OF    AP- 
PETITE. 

I  cannot  eat  rice-pudding  now, 
Jam-roll,  boiled  beef,  and  such  ; 

From  Stilton  cheese  this  heart  I  vow 
Turns  coldly  as  from  Dutch. 

For  crab,  a  shell -fish  erst  loved  well, 

I  do  not  care  at  all, 
Though  I  myself  am  in  the  shell 

And  fellow-feelings  call. 

T  mourn  not  over  tasks  unsaid  — 

This  child  is  not  a  flat  — 
My  purse  is  empty  as  my  head, 

But  no  — it  isn't  that ; 

I  cannot  eat.     And  why  ?    To  shrink 

From  truth  is  like  a  sinner, 
I'll  speak  or  burst ;  it  is,  I  think, 

That  I've  just  had  my  dinner. 

Crayshaw  was  very  zealous  in  the  dis- 
cliarge  of  his  promise  ;  the  ponies  took  a 
great  deal  of  exercise  ;  and  old  Grand, 
before  the  boys  were  dismissed  to  school, 
saw  very  decided  and  satisfactory  prog- 
ress -on  the  part  of  his  grandson,  while 
the  ponies  were  committed  to  his  charge 
with  a  fervour  that  was  almost  pathetic. 
It  was  hard  to  part  from  them  ;  but  men 
are  tyrannical;  they  will  not  permit  boys 
to  have  horses  at  a  public  school ;  the 
boys  therefore  returned  to  their  work, 
and  the  ponies  were  relieved  from  theirs, 
and  entered  on  a  course  of  life  which  is 
commonly  called  eating  their  heads  off. 


John  in  the  mean  while  tried  in  vain  to 
supply  the  loss  of  the  stately  and  erudit 
Miss  Crampton.  He  wanted  two  ladies, 
and  wished  that  neither  should  be  young. 
One  must  be  able  to  teach  his  children 
and  keep  them  in  order  ;  the  other  must 
superintend  the  expenditure  and  see  to 
the  comforts  of  his  whole  household, 
order  his  children's  dress,  and  look  after 
their  health. 

Either  he  was  not  fortunate  in  his  ap- 
plicants, or  he  was  difficult  to  please,  for 
he  had  not  suited  himself  with  either 
lady  when  a  new  source  of  occupation 
and  anxiety  sprung  up,  and  everything 
else  was  set  aside  on  account  of  it;  for 
all  on  a  sudden  it  was  perceived  one  af 
ternoon  that  Mr.  Augustus  Mortimer  was 
not  at  all  well. 

It  was  after  bank-hours,  but  he  was 
dozing  in  his  private  sitting-room  at  the 
bank,  and  his  young  nephew,  Mr.  Morti- 
mer, was  watching  him. 

Valentine   had  caused  his  card    to   be 
printed  "  Mr.  Mortimer  :  "  he  did  not  in 
tend  because  he  was   landless,  and    but 
for  his  uncle's  bounty  almost  penniless, 
to  forego   the    little    portion    of    dignity^ 
which  belonged  to  him.  ^ 

The  carriage  stood  at  the  door,  and  the 
horses  now  and  then  stamped  in  the 
lightly-falling  snow,  and  were  sometimes 
driven  a  little  way  down  the  street  and 
back  again  to  warm  them. 

At  his  usual  time  John  had  gone  home, 
and  then  his  father,  while  waiting  for  the 
carriage,  had  dropped  asleep. 

Though  Valentine  had  wakened  him 
more  than  once,  and  told  him  the  men 
and  horses  were  waiting,  he  had  not 
shown  any  willingness  to  move. 

"  There's  plenty  of  time;  I  must  have 
this  sleep  out  first,"  he  said. 

Then  when  for  the  third  time  Valentine 
woke  him,  he  roused  himself.  "  1  think 
I  can  say  it  now,"  he  observed.  "  I  could 
not  go  home,  you  know,  Val,  till  it  was 
said." 

"Till  what  was  said,  uncle  .?" 

"I  forget,"  was  the  answer.  "You 
must  help  me." 

Valentine  suggested  various  things 
which  had  been  discussed  that  day  ;  but 
the,y  did  not  help  him,  and  he  sank  into 
thought. 

"  I  hope  I  was  not  going  to  make  any 
mistake,"  he  shortly  said,  and  Valentine 
began  to  suppose  he  really  had  some- 
thing particular  to  say.  "  I  think  my 
dear  brother  and  I  decided  forever  to  hold 
our  peace,"  he  next  murmured,  after  a 
long  pause. 
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Valentine  was  silent.  The  allusion  to 
his  father  made  him  remember  how  com- 
pletely all  the  more  active  and  eventful 
part  of  their  lives  had  gone  by  for  these 
two  old  men  before  he  came  into  the 
world. 

"What  were  you  and  John  talking  of 
just  before  he  left  ?  "  said  the  old  man, 
after  a  puzzled  pause. 

"  Nothing  of  the  least  consequence," 
answered  Valentine,  feeling  that  he  had 
forgotten  what  he  might  have  meant  to 
say.  "John  would  be  uneasy  if  he  knew 
you  were  here  still.     Shall  we  go  home  ?  " 

"  Not  yet.  If  I  mentioned  this,  you 
would  never  tell  it  to  my  John.  There  is 
no  need  that  my  John  should  ever  have 
a  hint  of  it.  You  will  promise  not  to  tell 
him.?" 

"No,  my  dear  uncle,  indeed  I  could 
not  think  of  such  a  thing,"  said  Valen- 
tine, now  a  little  uneasy.  If  his  uncle 
really  had  something  important  to  say, 
this  was  a  strange  request,  and  if  he  had 
not,  his  thoughts  must  be  wandering. 

"Well,"  said  Grand,  in  a  dull,  quiet 
voice,  as  of  one  satisfied  and  persuaded, 
"perhaps  it  is  no  duty  of  mine,  then,  to 
mention  it.  But  what  was  it  that  you  and 
John  were  talking  of  just  before  he  went 
away  ? " 

"You  and  John  were  going  to  send 
your  cards,  to  inquire  after  Mrs.  A'Court, 
because  she  is  ill.  I  asked  if  mine  might 
go  too,  and  as  it  was  handed  across  you 
took  notice  of  what  was  on  it,  and  said  it 
pleased  you  ;  do  you  remember  ?  But 
John  laughed  about  it." 

"Yes;  and  what  did  you  answer, 
Val  ? " 

"  I  said  that  if  everybody  had  his  rights, 
that  ought  not  to  have  been  my  name  at 
all.  You  ought  to  have  been  Mr.  Morti- 
mer now,  and  I  Mr.  Melcombe." 

"  I  thought  it  was  that,"  answered 
Grand,  cogitating.  "  Yes,  it  was  never 
intended  that  you  should  touch  a  shilling 
of  that  property." 

"  I  know  that,  uncle,"  said  Valentine. 
"  My  father  always  told  me  he  had  no 
expectations  from  his  mother.  It  was 
unlucky  for  me,  that's  all.  I  don't  mean 
to  say,"  he  continued,  "that  it  has  been 
any  particular  disai)pointment,  because  I 
was  always  brought  up  to  suppose  I 
should  have  nothing;  but  as  I  grow  older 
I  often  think  it  seems  rather  a  shame  I 
should  be  cut  out ;  and  as  my  father  was, 
I  am  sure,  one  of  the  most  amiable  of 
men,  it  is  very  odd  that  he  never  con- 
trivecb  to  make  it  up  with  the  old  lady." 

"  Me  never  had    any  quarrel  with  her," 


answered  old  Augustus.  "He  was  al- 
ways her  favourite  son." 

Valentine  looked  at  him  with  surprise. 
He  appeared  to  be  oppressed  with  the 
lassitude  of  sleep,  and  yet  to  be  strug- 
gling to  keep  his  eyes  open  and  to  say 
something.  But  he'  only  managed  to  re- 
peat his  last  words.  "  I've  told  John  all 
that  I  wish  him  to  know,"  he  next  said, 
and  then  succumbed  and  was  asleep 
again. 

"  The  favourite  son,  and  natural  heir  !  " 
thought  Valentine.  "No  quarrel,  and 
yet  not  inherit  a  shilling  !  That  is  queer, 
to  say  the  least  of  it.  I'll  go  up  to  Lon- 
don and  have  another  look  at  that  will. 
And"  he  has  told  John  something  or 
other.  Unless  his  thoughts  are  all 
abroad  then,  he  must  have  been  alluding 
to  two  perfectly  different  things." 

Valentine  now  went  to  the  carriage 
and  fetched  in  the  footman,  hoping  that 
at  sight  of  him  his  uncle  might  be  per- 
suaded to  come  home  ;  but  this  was  done 
with  so  much  difficulty  that,  when  at  last 
it  was  accomplished,  Valentine  sent  the 
carriage  on  to  fetch  John,  and  sat  anx- 
iously watching  till  he  came,  and  a  med- 
ical man  with  him. 

Sleep  and  weakness,  but  no  pain,  and 
no  disquietude.  It  was  so  at  the  end  of 
a  week  ;  it  was  so  at  the  end  of  a  fort- 
night, and  then  it  became  evident  that 
his  sight  was  failing  ;  he  was  not  always 
aware  whether  or  not  he  was  alone  ;  he 
often  prayed  aloud  also,  but  sometimes 
supposed  himself  to  be  recovering. 

"Where  is  Valentine.?"  he  said  one 
afternoon,  when,  John  having  left  him  to 
get  some  rest,  Valentine  had  taken  his 
place.  "  Are  we  alone  ?  "  he  asked,  when 
Valentine  had  spoken  to  him.  "What 
time  is  it  ?  " 

"About  four  o'clock,  uncle;  getting 
dusk,  and  snow  falls." 

''Yes,  I  heard  you  mention  snow  when 
the  nurse  went  down  to  her  tea.  I  am 
often  aware  of  John's  presence  when  I 
cannot  show  it.     Tell  him  so." 

"Yes,  I  will." 

"  He  is  a  dear,  good  son  to  me." 

"  Yes." 

"  He  ought  not  to  make  a  sorrow  of  my 
removal.  It  disturbs  me  sometimes  to 
perceive  that  he  does.  He  knows  where 
my  will  is,  and  all  my  papers.  I  have 
never  concealed  anything  from  him  ;  I 
had  never  any  cause." 

"  No,  indeed,  uncle." 

"Till  now,"  proceeded  old  Augustus. 
Valentine  looked  attentively  in  the  fail- 
ing light  at  the  majestic  wreck  of  the  tall, 
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fine  old  man.  He  made  out  that  the 
eyes  were  closed,  and  that  the  face  had 
it's  usual  immobile,  untroubled  expres- 
sion, and  the  last  words  startled  him.  "  I 
have  thought  it  best,"  he  continued,  "not 
to  leave  you  anything  in  my  will." 

"No,"  said  'Valentine,  "because  you 
gave  me  that  two  thousand  pounds  during 
your  lifetime." 

"Yes,  my  dear;  my  memory  does  not 
fail  me.  John  will  not  be  cursed  with 
one  guinea  of  ill-gotten  wealth.  Valen- 
tine!" 

"  Yes,  uncle,  yes  ;  I  am  here  ;  I  am 
not  going  away." 

"  You  have  the  key  of  my  cabinet,  in 
the  library.  Go  and  fetch  me  a  parcel 
that  is  in  the  drawer  inside." 

"  Let  me  ring,  then,  first  for  some  one 
to  come  ;  for  you  must  not  be  left  alone." 
"  Leave  me,  I  say,    and    do    as   I    tell 
you." 

Valentine,  vexed,  but  not  able  to  de- 
cline, ran  down  in  breathless  haste, 
found  the  packet  of  that  peculiar  sort 
and  size  usually  called  a  banker's  parcel, 
locked  the  cabinet,  and  returned  to  the 
old  man's  bed. 

"  Are  we  alone  ?  "  he  asked,  when  Val- 
entine had  made  his  presence  known  to 
him.  "  Let  me  feel  that  parcel.  Ah, 
your  father  was  very  dear  to  me.  I  owe 
everything  to  him  —  everything." 

Valentine,  who  was  not  easy  as  to 
what  would  come  next,  replied  like  an 
honourable  man,  "So  you  said,  uncle, 
when  you  generously  gave  me  that  two 
thousand  pounds." 

"  Ill-gotten     wealth,"     old     Augustus 
murmured,     "never     prospers;    it    is    a 
curse  to  its  possessor.     My  son,  my  John, 
will  have  none  of  it.     Valentine  !  " 
"  Yes." 

"  What  do  you  think  was  the  worst- 
earned  money  that  human  fingers  ever 
handled?" 

The  question  so  put  suggested  but  one 
answer. 

"  That  thirty  pieces  of  silver,"  said 
Valentine. 

"Ah!"  replied  Augustus  with  a  sigh. 
"Well,  thank  God,  none  of  us  can  match 
that  crime.  But  murders  have  been  done, 
and  murderers  have  profited  by  the  spoil  ! 
When  those  pieces  of  silver  were  lying 
on  the  floor  of  the  temple,  after  the  mur- 
derer was  dead,  to  whom  do  you  think 
they  belonged .? " 

Valentine  was  excessively  startled  ;  the 
voice  seemed  higher  and  thinner  than 
usual,  but  the  conversation  had  begun  so 
sensibly,   and    the    wrinkled    hand  kept 
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such  firm  hold  still  of  the  parcel,  that  it 
surprised  him  to  feel,  as  he  now  did,  that 
his  dear  old  uncle  was  wandering,  and  he 
answered  nothing. 

"  Not  to  the  priests,"  continued  Augus- 
tus, and  as  a  pause  followed,  Valentine 
felt  impelled  to  reply. 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  they  belonged  to  his 
family,  no  doubt,  if  they  had  chosen  to 
pick  them  up," 

"Ah,  that  is  what  I  suppose.  If  his 
father,  poor  wretch,  or  perhaps  his  mis- 
erable mother,  had  gone  into  the  temple 
that  day,  it  would  have  been  a  strange 
sight,  surely,  to  see  her  gather  them  up," 

"Yes,"  said  Valentine  faintly.  The 
shadow  of  something  too  remote  to  make 
its  substance  visible  appeared  to  fall  over 
him  then,  causing  him  a  vague  wonder  and 
awe,  and  revulsion  of  feeling.  He  knew 
not  whether  this  old  man  was  taking 
leave  of  sober  daylight  reason,  or  whether 
some  fresh  sense  of  the  worthlessness  of 
earthly  wealth,  more  especially  ill-gotten 
wealth,  had  come  to  him  from  a  sudden 
remembrance  of  this  silver,  or 

He  tried  gently  to  lead  his  thoughts 
away  from  what  seemed  to  be  troubling 
him,  for  his  head  turned  restlessly  on  the 
pillow. 

"  You  have  no  need  to  think  of  that," 
he  said  kindly  and  quietly,  "for  as  yoa 
have  just  been  saying,  John  will  inherit 
nothing  but  well-earned  property." 

"John  does  not  know  of  this,"  said 
Augustus.  "  I  have  drawn  it  out  for 
years  by  degrees,  as  he  supposed,  for 
household  expenses.  It  is  all  in  Bank  of 
England  notes.  Every  month  that  I  lived 
it  would  have  become  more  and  more." 

Uncommonly  circumstantial  this  ! 

"  It  contains  seventeen  hundred 
pounds  ;  take  it  in  your  hand,  and  hear 
me." 

"  Yes,  uncle." 

"You  cannot  live  on  a  very  small  in- 
come. You  have  evidently  very  little 
notion  of  the  value  of  money.  You  and 
John  may  not  agree.  It  may  not  suit  him 
to  have  you  with  him  ;  on  the  other  hand 
—  on  the  other  hand  —  what  was  I  say- 
ing ?" 

"That  it  might  not  suit  John  to  have 
me  with  him," 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand 
(where  is  it  gone),  on  the  other  hand,  it 
might  excite  his  curiosity,  his  surprise,  if 
I  left  you  more  in  my  will.  Now  what 
am  I  doing  this  for  1  What  is  it  ?  Dan- 
iel's son  ?     Yes." 

"  Dear  uncle,  try  to  collect*  your 
thoughts  ;  there  is  something  you    want 
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me  to  do  with  this  money,  try  to  tell  me 
what  it  is." 

"  Have  you  got  it  in  your  hand  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  have." 

"  Keep  it  then,  and  use  it  for  your  own 
purposes." 

"  Thank  you.  Are  you  sure  that  is 
what  you  meant  ?     Is  that  all  ?  " 

"  Is  that  all  ?  No.  I  said  you  were 
not  to  tell  John." 

"Will  you  tell  him  yourself  then?" 
asked  Valentine.  "  I  do  not  think  he 
would  mind  my  having  it." 

By  way  of  answer  to  this,  the  old  man 
actually  laughed.  Valentine  had  thought 
he  was  long  past  that,  but  it  was  a  joyful 
laugh,  and  almost  exultant, 

"Mind,"  he  said,  "  my  John  !  No  ;  you 
attend  to  my  desire,  and  to  all  I  have 
said.  Also  it  is  agreed  between  me  and 
my  son  that  if  ever  you  two  part  com- 
pany, he  is  to  give  you  a  thousand  pounds. 
I  tell  you  this  that  you  may  not  suppose 
it  has  anything  to  do  with  the  money  in 
that  parcel.  Your  father  was  everything 
to  me,"  he  continued,  his  voice  getting 
fainter,  and  his  speech  more  confused,  as 
he  went  on,  "  and  —  and  I  never  expected 
to  see  him  again  in  this  world.  And  so 
you  have  come  over  to  see  me,  Daniel  ? 
Give  me  your  hand.  Come  over  to  see 
me,  and  there  are  no  lights  !  God  has 
been  very  good  to  me,  brother,  and  I  be- 
gin to  think  He  will  call  me  into  his  pres- 
ence soon." 

Valentine  started  up,  and  it  was  really 
more  in  order  to  carry  out  the  old  man's 
desires,  so  solemnly  expressed,  than  from 
any  joy  of  possession,  that  he  put  the 
parcel  into  his  pocket  before  he  rang  for 
the  nurse  and  went  to  fetch  John. 

He  had  borne  a  part  in  the  last  sus- 
tained conversation  the  old  man  ever 
held,  and  that  day  month,  in  just  such  a 
snow-storm  as  had  fallen  about  his  much- 
loved  brother,  his  stately  white  head  was 
laid  in  the  grave. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE  DEAD  FATHER  ENTREATS. 

"  Prospero.  I  have  done  nothing  but  in  care  of  thee, 
Of  thee,  my  dear  one." 

The  Tempest. 

Valentine  rose  early  the  morning 
after  the  funeral  ;  John  Mortimer  had 
left  him  alone  in  the  house,  and  gone 
home  to  his  children. 

John  had  regarded  the  impending  death 
of  his  father  more  as  a  loss  and  a  misfor- 
tune than  is  common.  He  and  the  old 
man,  besides  being  constant  companions. 


had  been  very  intimate  friends,  and  the 
rending  of  the  tie  between  them  was  very 
keenly  felt  by  the  son. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  differs  more  than  the 
amount  of  affection  felt  by  different  peo- 
ple ;  there  is  no  gauge  for  it  —  language 
cannot  convey  it.  Yet  instinctive  percep- 
tion shows  us  where  it  is  great.  Some 
feel  little,  and  show  all  that  little  becom- 
ingly ;  others  feel  much  and  reveal 
scarcely  anything ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
men  are  not  deceived,  each  gets  the  de- 
gree of  help  and  sympathy  that  was  due 
to  him. 

Valentine  had  been  very  thoughtful  for 
John;  the  invitations  and  orders"  con- 
nected with  a  large  funeral  had  been 
mainly  arranged  by  him. 

Afterwards,  he  had  been  present  at  the 
reading  of  the  will,  and  had  been  made 
to  feel  that  the  seventeen  hundred  pounds 
in  that  parcel  which  he  had  not  yet  opened 
could  signify  nothing  to  a  son  who  was 
to  enter  on  such  a  rich  inheritance  as  it 
set  forth  and  specified. 

Still  he  wished  his  uncle  had  not  kept 
the  giving  of  it  a  secret,  and,  while  he 
was  dressing,  the  details  of  that  last  con- 
versation, the  falling  snow,  the  failing 
light,  and  the  high  thin  voice,  changed, 
and  yet  so  much  more  impressive  for  the 
change,  recurred  to  his  thoughts  more 
freshly  than  ever,  perhaps  because  be- 
fore he  went  down  he  meant  to  open  the 
parcel,  which  accordingly  he  did. 

Bank  of  England  notes  were  in  it,  and 
not  a  line  of  writing  on  the  white  paper 
that  enfolded  them.  He  turned  it  over, 
and  then  mechanically  began  to  count 
and  add  up  the  amount.  Seventeen  hun- 
dred pounds  neither  more  nor  less,  and 
most  assuredly  his  own.  With  the  two 
thousand  pounds  he  already  possessed, 
this  sum  would,  independently  of  any  ex- 
ertions of  his  own,  bring  him  in  nearly 
two  hundred  a-year.  In  case  of  failing 
health  this  would  be 'enough  to  live  on 
modestly,  either  in  England  or  on  the 
Continent. 

He  leaned  his  chin  on  his  hand,  and, 
with  a  dull  contentment  looked  at  these 
thin,  crisp  papers.  He  had  cared  for  his 
old  uncle  very  much,  and  been  exceed- 
ingly comfortable  with  him,  and  now  that 
he  was  forbidden  to  mention  his  last 
gift,  he  began  to  feel  (though  this  had 
fretted  him  at  first)  that  it  would  make 
him  more  independent  of  John. 

But  why  should  the  old  father  have 
disliked  to  excite  his  son's  surprise  and 
curiosity  ?  Why,  indeed,  when  he  had 
laughed   at   the    notion    of  John's  being 
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capable  of  minding  his  doing  as  he 
pleased.  Valentine  pondered  over  this 
as  he  locked  up  his  property.  It  was  not 
yet  eight  o'clock,  and  as  he  put  out  the 
candle  he  had  lighted  to  count  his  notes 
by  (for  the  March  morning  was  dark),  he 
heard  wheels,  and,  on  going  down,  met 
John  in  the  hall.  He  had  come  in  before 
the  breakfast-hour,  as  had  often  been  his 
custom  when  he  meant  to  breakfast  with 
his  father. 

John's  countenance  showed  a  certain 
agitation.  Valentine  observing  it,  gave 
him  a  quiet,  matter-of-fact  greeting,  and 
talked  of  the  weather.  A  thaw  had  come 
on,  and  the  snow  was  melting  rapidly. 
For  the  moment  John  seemed  unable  to 
answer,  but  when  they  got  into  the  din- 
ing-room, he  said  — 

"  I  overtook  St.  George's  groom.  He 
had  been  to  my  house,  he  said,  thinking 
you  were  there.  Your  brother  sent  a 
message,  rather  an  urgent  one,  and  this 
note  to  you.      He  wants  you,  it  seems." 

"Wants  me,  wants  me!"  exclaimed 
Valentine.     What  for  ?  " 

John  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Is  he  ill  ?  "  continued  Valentine. 

"The  man  did  not  say  so." 

Valentine  read  the  note.  It-  merely 
repeated  that  his  brother  wanted  him. 
What  an  extraordinary  piece  of  thought- 
lessness this  seemed  !  Brandon  might 
have  perceived  that  Valentine  would  be 
much  needed  by  John  that  day. 

'•You  told  me  yesterday,"  said  Valen- 
tine, "that  there  were  various  things  you 
should  like  me  to  do  for  you  in  the  house 
to-day,  and  over  at  the  town  too.  So  I 
shall  send  him  word  that  I  cannot  go." 

"  I  think  you  had  better  go,"  said 
John. 

Valentine  was  sure  that  John  would 
have  been  glad  of  his  company.  It  would 
be  easier  for  a  man  with  his  peculiarly 
keen  feelings  not  to  have  to  face  all  his 
clerks  alone  the  first  time  after  his  fa- 
ther's death. 

"  You  must  go,"  he  repeated,  however. 
"St.  George  would  never  have  thought  of 
sending  for  you  unless  for  some  urgent 
reason.  If  you  take  my  dog-cart  you 
will  be  in  time  for  the  breakfast  there, 
which  is  at  nine.  The  horse  is  not  taken 
out." 

Valentine  still  hesitating,  John  added  — 

"  But  I  may  as  well  say  now  that  my 
father's  removal  need  make  no  difference 
in  our  being  together.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  am  very  well  pleased  with 
our  present  arrangement.  I  find  in  you  an 
aptitude  for  business  affairs  that  I  could 
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by  no  means  have  anticipated.  So  if  St. 
George  wants  to  consult  you  about  some 
new  plan  for  you  (which  I  hardly  think 
can  be  the  case),  you  had  better  hear 
what  I  have  to  say  before  you  turn  your- 
self out." 

Valentine  thanked  him  cordially.  Em- 
ily had  pointedly  said  to  him,  during  his 
uncle's  last  illness,  that  in  the  event  of 
any  change,  she  should  be  pleased  if  he 
would  come  and  live  with  her.  He  had 
made  no  answer,  because  he  had  not 
thought  John  would  wish  the  connection 
between  them  to  continue.  But  now 
everything  was  easy.  His  dear  old  un- 
cle had  left  him  a  riding-horse,  and  some 
books.  He  had  only  to  move  these  to 
Emily's  house,  and  so  without  trouble 
enter  another  home. 

It  was  not  yet  nine  o'clock  when  Val- 
entine entered  the  dining-room  in  his 
brother's  house. 

The  gloom  was  over,  the  sun  had  burst 
forth,  lumps  of  snow,  shining  in  the  daz- 
zle of  early  sunlight,  were  falling  with  a 
dull  thud  from  the  trees,  while  every 
smaller  particle  dislodged  by  a  waft  of 
air,  dropped  with  a  flash  as  of  a  diamond. 

First  Mrs.  Henfreycame  in  and  looked 
surprised  to  see  Valentine  ;  wondered  he 
had  left  John  ;  had  never  seen  a  man  so 
overcome  at  his  father's  funeral.  Then 
Giles  came  in  with  some  purple  and  some 
orange  crocuses,  which  he  laid  upon  his 
wife's  plate.  He  said  nothing  about  his 
note,  but  went  and  fetched  Dorothea, 
who  was  also  evidently  surprised  to  see 
Valentine. 

How  lovely  and  interesting  she  looked 
in  his  eyes  that  morning,  so  serene  her- 
self, and  an  object  of  such  watchful  so- 
licitude both  to  her  husband  and  his  old 
step-sister  ! 

"  Any  man  may  feel  interested  in  her 
now,"  thought  Valentine,  excusing  him- 
self to  himself  for  the  glow  of  admiring 
tenderness  that  filled  his  heart.  "  Sweet 
thing  !     Oh  !  what  a  fool  I  have  been  !  " 

There  was  little  conversation  ;  the  la- 
dies were  in  mourning,  and  merely  asked 
a  few  questions  as  to  the  arrangements 
of  the  late  relative's  affairs. 

Brandon  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
and  his  wife  at  his  right  hand.  There 
was  something  very  cordial  in  his  man- 
ner, but  such  an  evident  turning-away 
from  any  mention  of  having  sent  for 
him,  that  Valentine,  perceiving  the  mat- 
ter to  be  private,  followed  his  lead,  and 
when  breakfast  was  over  went  with  him 
up-stairs  to  his  long  room,  at  the  top  of 
the  house,  his  library  and  workshop. 
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"  Now,  then,"  he  exclaimed,  when  at 
last  the  door  was  shut  and  they  were 
alone,  "  I  suppose  I  may  speak  ?  What 
can  it  be,  old  fellow,  that  induced  you  to 
send  for  ma  at  a  time  so  peculiarly  in- 
convenient to  John  ?  " 

"  It  was  partly  something  that  I  read 
in  a  newspaper,"  answered  Giles,  "and 
also  —  also  a  letter.  A  letter  that  was 
left  in  my  care  by  your  father." 

"Oh  !  then  you  were  to  give  it  to  me 
after  my  uncle's  death,  were  you  ?  " 

For  all  answer  Giles  said,  "  There  it 
is,"  and  Valentine,  following  his  eyes, 
saw  a  sealed  parcel,  not  unlike  in  shape 
and  size  to  the  one  he  had  already  opened 
that  morning.  It  was  lying  on  a  small, 
opened  desk.  "  Take  your  time,  my  dear 
fellow,"  said  Giles,  "and  read  it  careful- 
ly. I  shall  come  up  again  soon,  and  tell 
you  how  it  came  into  my  possession." 

Thereupon  he  left  the  room,  and  Val- 
entine, very  much  surprised,  advanced 
to  the  table. 

The  packet  was  not  directed  to  any 
person,  but  outside  it  was  written  in 
Brandon's  clear  hand,  "Read  by  me  on 
the  3rd  of  July,  18—,  and  sealed  up  the 
following  morning.     G.  B." 

Valentine  sat  down  before  it,  broke 
his  brother's  seal,  and  took  out  a  large 
letter,  the  seal  of  which  (his  father's)  had 
already  been  broken.  It  was  addressed, 
in  his  father's  handwriting,  "Giles  Bran- 
don, Esq.,  Wigfield  House." 

We  are  never  so  well  inclined  to  be- 
lieve in  a  stroke  of  good  fortune  as  when 
one  has  just  been  dealt  to  us.  Valentine 
was  almost  sure  he  was  going  to  read  of 
something  that  woulcl  prove  to  be  to  his 
advantage.  His  uncle  had  behaved  so 
strangely  in  providing  him  with  his  last 
bounty,  that  it  was  difficult  for  him  not 
to  connect  this  letter  with  that  gift. 
Something  might  have  been  made  over 
to  his  father  on  his  behalf,  and,  with  this 
thought  in  his  mind,  he  unfolded  the 
sheet  of  foolscap  and  read  as  follows  :  — 

"  My  much-loved  Son, —  You  will  see 
by  the  date  of  this  letter  that  my  dearest 
boy  Valentine  is  between  seventeen  and 
eighteen  years  of  age  when  I  write  it.  I 
perceive  a  possible  peril  for  him,  and  my 
brother  being  old,  there  is  no  one  to 
whom  I  can  so  naturally  appeal  on  his 
behalf  as  to  you. 

"  I  have  had  great  anxiety  about  you 
lately,  but  now  you  are  happily  restored 
to  me  from  the  sea,  and  1  know  that  I 
may  fully  trust  both  to  your  love  and 
your  discretion. 


"  Some  men,  my  dear  Giles,  are  happy 
enough  to  have  nothing  to  hide.  I  am 
not  of  that  number  ;  but  I  bless  God  that 
I  can  say,  if  I  conceal  aught,  it  is  not  a 
work  of  my  own  doing,  nor  is  it  kept  a 
secret  for  my  own  sake. 

"  It  is  now  seven  weeks  since  I  laid 
in  the  grave  the  body  of  my  aged  mother. 
She  left  her  great-grandson,  Peter  Mel- 
combe,  the  only  son  of  my  nephew  Peter 
Melcombe,  whose  father  was  my  fourth 
brother,  her  sole  heir. 

"  I  do  not  think  it  wise  to  conceal  from 
you  that  I,  being  her  eldest  surviving 
son,  desired  of  her,  that  she  would  not  — 
I  mean,  that  I  forbade  my  mother  to 
leave  her  property  to  me. 

"  It  is  not  for  me  to  judge  her.  I  have 
never  done  so  ;  for  in  her  case  I  know 
not  what  I  could  have  done,  but  I  write 
this  in  the  full  confidence  that  both  of 
you  will  respect  my  wishes  ;  and  that 
you,  Giles,  will  never  divulge  my  secret, 
even  to  Valentine,  unless  what  I  fear 
should  come  to  pass,  and  render  this 
necessary. 

"  If  Peter  Melcombe,  now  a  child, 
should  live  to  marry,  and  an  heir  should 
be  born  to  him,  then  throw  this  letter 
into  the  fire,  and  let  it  be  to  you  as  if  it 
had  never  been  written.  If  he  even  lives 
to  come  of  age,  at  which  time  he  can 
make  a  will  and  leave  his  property  where 
he  pleases,  you  may  destroy  it. 

"  I  do  not  feel  afraid  that  the  child  will 
die,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  he 
will.  I  pray  God  that  it  may  not  be  so  ; 
but  in  case  he  should  —  in  case  this  child 
should  be  taken  away  during  his  minor- 
ity, I  being  already  gone  —  then  my 
grandfather's  will  is  so  worded  that  my 
son  Valentine,  my  only  son,  will  be  his 
heir. 

"Let  Valentine  know  in  such  a  case 
that  I,  his  dead  father,  who  delighted  in 
him,  would  rather  have  seen  him  die  in 
his  cradle,  than  live  by  that  land  and  in- 
herit that  gold.  I  have  been  poor,  but  I 
have  never  turned  to  anything  at  Mel- 
combe with  one  thought  that  it  could 
mend  my  case  ;  and  as  I  have  renounced 
it  for  myself,  I  would  fain  renounce  it  for 
my  heirs  forever.  Nothing  is  so  unlike- 
ly as  that  this  property  should  ever  fall 
to  my  son,  but  if  it  should,  I  trust  to  his 
love  and  duty  to  let  it  be,  and  I  trust 
to  you,  Giles,  to  make  this  easy  for  him, 
either  to  get  him  away  while  Uq  is  yet 
young,  to  lead  a  fresh  and  manly  life  in 
some  one  of  our  colonies,  or  to  find  some 
career  at  home  for  him  which  shall 
provide  him  with  a  competence,  that  if 
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such  a  temptation  should  come  in  his 
way,  he  may  not  find  it  too  hard  to  stand 
against. 

"  And  may  the  blessing  of  God  light 
upon  you  for  this  (for  I  know  you  will  do 
it),  more  than  for  all  the  other  acts  of 
dutiful  affection  you  have  ever  shown 
me. 

"When  I  desire  you  to  keep  this  a  se- 
cret (as  I  hope  always),  I  make  no  excep- 
tion in  favour  of  any  person  whatever. 

"  This  letter  is  written  with  much 
thought  and  full  deliberation,  and  signed 
by  him  who  ever  feels  as  a  loving  father 
towards  you.         Daniel  Mortimer." 

Valentine  had  opened  the  letter  with  a 
preconceived  notion  as  to  its  contents, 
and  this,  together  with  excessive  sur- 
prise, made  him  fail  for  the  moment  to 
perceive  one  main  point  that  it  might 
have  told  him. 

When  Brandon  just  as  he  finished 
reading  came  back,  he  found  Valentine 
seated  before  the  letter,  amazed  and  pale. 

"  What  does  it  mean  ?  "  he  exclaimed^ 
when  the  two  had  looked  searchingly  at 
one  another.  "  What  on  earth  can  it 
mean." 

"  I  have  no  idea,"  said  Giles. 

"But  you  have  had  it  for  years,"  con- 
tinued Valentine,  very  much  agitated. 
"  Surely  you  have  tried  to  find  out  what 
it  means.     Have  you  made  no  inquiries  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  have  been  to  Melcombe.  I 
could  discover  nothing  at  all.  No,"  in 
answer  to  another  look,  "  neither  then 
or  at  any  other  time," 

"  But  you  are  older  than  I  am,  so  much 
older,  had  you  never  any  suspicion  of 
anything  at  all  ?  Did  nothing  ever  occur 
before  I  was  old  enough  to  notice  things, 
which  roused  in  you  any  suspicions  ?  " 

"  Suspicions  of  what.'*" 

"Of  disgrace,  I  suppose.  Of  crime 
perhaps  I  mean  ;  but  I  don't  know  what 
I  mean.  Do  you  think  John  knows  of 
this  ?  " 

"  No.  I  am  sure  he  does  not.  But 
don't  agitate  yourself,"  he  went  on,  ob- 
serving that  Valentine's  hand  trembled. 
"  Remember,  that  whatever  this  secret 
was  that  your  father  kept  buried  in  his 
breast,  it  has  never  been  found  out,  that 
is  evident,  and  therefore  it  is  most  un- 
likely now  that  it  ever  should  be.  In 
my  opinion,  and  it  is  the  only  one  I  have 
fully  formed  about  the  matter,  this  crime 
or  this  disgrace  —  I  quote  your  own 
words  —  must  have  taken  place  between 
sixty  and   seventy  years    ago,  and   your 


father  expressly  declares  that  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it." 

"But  if  the  old  woman  had,"  began 
Valentine  vehemently,  and  paused. 

"How  can  that  be  ?"  answered  Giles. 
"  He  says,  *  I  know  not  in  her  case  what 
I  could  have  done,'  and  that  he  has  never^ 
judged  her." 

Valentine  heaved  up  a  mighty  sigh,' 
"excitement  made  his  pulses  beat,  and  his 
hands  tremble. 

"What  made  you  think,"  he  said, 
"  that  it  was  so  long  ago  ?  I  am  so  sur- 
prised that  I  cannot  think  coherently." 

"To  tell  you  why  I  think  so,  is  to  tell 
you  something  more  that  I  believe  you 
don't  know." 

"Well,"  said  the  poor  fellow,  sighing 
restlessly,  "out  with  it,  Giles." 

"Your  father  began  life  by  running 
awav  from  home." 

"Oh,  I  know  that." 

"  You  do  ?  " 

"Yes,  my  dear  father  told  it  to  me 
some  weeks  before  he  died,  but  I  did  not 
like  it,  I  wished  to  dismiss  it  from  my 
thoughts." 

"  Indeed  !  but  will  you  try  to  remem- 
ber now,  how  he  told  it  to  you,  and  what 
he  said." 

"  It  was  very  simple.  Though  now  I 
come  to  think  of  it,  with  this  new    light 

thrown  upon  it •    Yes;  he   did  put  it 

very  oddly,  very  strangely,  so  that  I  did 
not  like  the  affair,  or  to  think  of  it.  He 
said  that  as  there  was  now  some  inter- 
course between  us  and  Melcombe,  a  place 
that  he  had  not  gone  near  for  so  very  many 
years,  it  was  almost  certain,  that,  sooner 
or  later,  I  should  hear  something  concern- 
ing himself  that  would  surprise  me.  It 
was  singular  that  I  had  not  heard  it  al- 
ready. I  did  not  like  to  hear  him  talk  in 
his  usual  pious  way  of  such  an  occur- 
rence ;  for  though  of  course  we  know 
that  all  things  are  overruled  for  good  to 
those  who  love  God -" 

"Well?"  said  Brandon,  when  he 
paused  to  ponder. 

"Well,"  repeated  Valentine,  "for  all 
that,  and  though  he  referred  to  that  very 
text,  I  did  not  like  to  hear  him  say  that 
he  blessed  God  he  had  been  led  to  do  it  ; 
and  that,  if  ever  I  heard  of  it,  I  was  to  re- 
member that  he  thought  of  it  with  grati- 
tude." Saying  this,  he  turned  over  the 
pages  again.  "  But  there  is  notliing  of 
that  here,"  he  said,  "  how  did  you  dis- 
cover it  ?" 

"  I  was  told  of  it  at  Melcombe,"  said 
Brandon,  hesitating. 
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"  By  whom  ?  " 

"  It  seemed  to  be  familiarly  known 
there."  He  glanced  at  the  Times  which 
was  laid  on  the  table  just  beyond  the  desk 
at  which  Valentine  sat.  "It  was  little 
Peter  Melcombe,"  he  said  gravely,  "who 
mentioned  it  to  me." 

"  What  !  the  poor  little  heir  !  "  ex- 
claimed Valentine,  rather  contemptuously. 
"  I  would  not  be  in  his  shoes  for  a  good 
deal !  But  Giles  —  but  Giles  — you  have 
shown  me  the  letter  !  " 

He  started  up. 

"  Yes,  there  it  is,"  said  Giles,  glancing 
again  at  the  Times,  for  he  perceived  in- 
stantly that  Valentine  for  the  first  time 
had  remembered  on  what  contingency  he 
was  to  be  told  of  this  matter. 

There  it  was  indeed  !  The  crisis  of  his 
fate  in  a  few  sorrowful  words  had  come 
before  him. 

"At  Corfu,  on  the  28th  of  February, 
to  the  inexpressible  grief  of  his  mother, 
Peter,  only  child  of  the  late  Peter  Mel- 
combe, Esq.,  and  great-grandson  and  heir 
of  the  late  Mrs.  Melcombe,  of  Melcombe. 
In  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age." 

"  Good  heavens  !  "  exclaimed  Valentine, 
in  an  awe-struck  whisper.  "  Then  it  has 
come  to  this,  after  all  1 " 

He  sat  silent  so  long,  that  his  brother 
had  full  time  once  more  to  consider  this 
subject  in  all  its  bearings,  to  perceive  that 
Valentine  was  trying  to  discover  some 
reasonable  cause  for  what  his  father  had 
done,  and  then  to  see  his  countenance 
gradually  clear  and  his  now  flashing  eyes 
lose  their  troubled  expression. 

"  I  know  you  have  respected  my  poor 
father's  confidence,"  he  said  at  last. 

"  Yes,  I  have." 

"  And  you  never  heard  anything  from 
him  by  word  of  mouth  that  seemed  after- 
wards to  connect  itself  with  this  affair  .''  " 

"Yes,  1  did,"  Brandon  answered,  "he 
said  to  me  just  before  my  last  voyage, 
that  he  had  written  an  important  letter, 
told  me  where  it  was,  and  desired  me  to 
observe  that  his  faculties  were  quite  un- 
impaired long  after  the  writing  of  it." 

"  I  do  not  think  they  could  have  been," 
Valentine  put  in,  and  he  continued  his 
questions.  "  You  think  that  you  have 
never,  never  heard  him  say  anything,  at 
any  time,  which  at  all  puzzled  or  startled 
you,  and  which  you  remembered  after 
this?" 

"  No,  I  never  did.  He  never  surprised 
me,  or  excited  any  suspicion  at  any  time 
about  anything,  till  I  had  broken  the  seal 
of  that  letter." 

"  And  after  all,"  Valentine  said,  turning 


the  pages,  "how  little  there  is  in  it,  how 
little  it  tells  me  !  " 

"  Hardly  anything,  but  there  is  a  great 
deal,  there  is  everything  in  his  having 
been  impelled  to  write  it." 

"  Well,  poor  man "  (Giles  was  rather 
struck  by  this  epithet),  "if  secrecy  was 
his  object,  he  has  made  that  at  least  im- 
possible. I  must  soon  know  all,  whatever 
it  is.  And  more  than  that,  if  I  act  as  he 
wishes,  in  fact,  as  he  commands,  all  the 
world  will  set  itself  to  investigate  the 
reason." 

"  Yes,  I  am  afraid  so,"  Brandon  an- 
swered, "  I  have  often  thought  of  that." 

Valentine  went  on.  "  I  always  knew, 
felt  rather,  that  he  must  have  had  a  tre- 
mendous quarrel  with  his  elder  brother. 
He  never  would  mention  him  if  he  could 
help  it,  and  showed  an  ill-disguised  un- 
forgiving sort  of  —  almost  dread,  I  was 
going  to  say,  of  him,  as  if  he  had  been 
fearfully  bullied  by  him  in  his  boyhood 
and  could  not  forget  it  ;  but,"  he  contin- 
ued, still  pondering,  "  it  surely  is  carrying 
both  anger  and  superstition  a  little  too 
far,  to  think  that  when  he  is  in  his  grave 
it  will  do  his  son  any  harm  to  inherit  the 
land  of  the  brotlierhe  quarrelled  with." 

"  Yes,"  said  Giles,  "  when  one  consid- 
ers how  most  of  the  land  of  this  country 
was  first  acquired,  how  many  crimes  lie 
heavy  on  its  various  conquerors,  and  how 
many  more  have  been  perpetrated  in  its 
transmission  from  one  possessor  to  an- 
other ;  "  then  he  paused,  and  Valentime 
took  up  his  words. 

"It  seems  incredible  that  he  should 
have  thought  an  old  quarrel  (however 
bitter)  between  two  boys  ought,  more 
than  half  a  century  afterwards,  to  deprive 
the  son  of  one  of  them  from  taking  his 
lawful  inheritance." 

"  Yes,"  Brandon  said.  "  He  was  no 
fool ;  he  could  not  have  thought  so,  and 
therefore  it  could  not  have  been  that,  or 
anything  like  it.  Nor  could  he  have  felt 
that  he  was  in  any  sense  answerable  for 
the  poor  man's  death,  for  I  have  ascer- 
tained that  there  had  been  no  communica- 
tion between  the  two  branches  of  the 
family  for  several  years  before  he  laid 
violent  hands  on  himself." 

Valentine  sighed  restlessly.  "  The 
whole  thing  is  perfectly  unreasonable," 
he  said  ;  "  in  fact,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  do  as  he  desires,  even  if  I  were  ever 
so  willing." 

"Impossible?"  exclaimed  Brandon. 

"Yes,  the  estate  is  already  mine  ;  how 
is  it  possible  for  me  not  to  take  it?  I 
must  prove  the  will,  the  old  will,  the  law 
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would  see  to  that,  for  there  will  be  legacy- 
duty  to  pay.  Even  if  I  chose  to  fling  the 
income  into  the  pond,  I  must  save  out 
enough  to  satisfy  the  tax-gatherers.  You 
seem  to  take  for  granted  that  1  will  and 
can  calmly  and  secretly  let  the  estate  be. 
But  have  you  thought  out  the  details  at 
all .''  Have  you  formed  any  theory  as  to 
how  this  is  to  be  done  ?" 

He  spoke  with  some  impatience  and 
irritation,  it  vexed  him  to  perceive  that 
his  brother  had  fully  counted  on  the  dead 
father's  letter  being  obeyed.  Brandon 
had  nothing  to  say. 

"  Besides,"  continued  Valentine, 
"  where  is  this  sort  of  thing  to  stop  ?  If 
I  die  to-morrow,  John  is  my  heir.  Is  he 
to  let  it  alone  ?     Could  he  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  answered  Brandon. 
"  He  has  not  the  same  temptation  to  take 
it  that  you  have." 

"Temptation!"  repeated  Valentine. 

Brandon  did  not  retract  or  explain  the 
word. 

"  And  does  he  know  any  reason,  I  won- 
der, why  he  should  renounce  it  ?  "  con- 
tinued Valentine,  but  as  he  spoke  his 
hand,  which  he  had  put  out  to  take  the 
Times,  paused  on  its  way,  and  his  eyes 
involuntarily  opened  alittle  wider.  Some- 
thing, it  seemed,  had  struck  him,  and  he 
was  recalling  it  and  puzzling  it  out. 
Two  or  three  lilies  thrown  under  a  lilac- 
tree  by  John's  father  had  come  back  to 
report  themselves,  nothing  more  recent 
or  more  startling  than  that,  for  he  was 
still  thinking  of  the  elder  brother.  "  And 
he  must  have  hated  him  to  the  full  as 
much  as  my  poor  father  did,"  was  his 
thought.  "  That  garden  had  been  shut 
up  for  his  sake  many,  many  years.  Wait 
a  minute,  if  that  man  got  the  estate 
wrongfully,  I'll  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it  after  all.  Nonsense  1  Why  do  I  slan- 
der the  dead  in  my  thoughts  ?  as  if  I  had 
not  read  that  will  many  times  —  he  in- 
herited after  the  old  woman's  sickly 
brother,  who  died  at  sea."  After  this 
his  thoughts  wandered  into  all  sorts  of 
vague  and  intricate  paths  that  led  to  no 
certain  goal;  he  was  not  even  certain  at 
last  that  there  was  anything  real  to  puz- 
zle about.  His  father  might  have  been 
under  some  delusion  after  all. 

At  last  his  wandering  eyes  met  Bran- 
don's. 

"  Well !  "  he  exclaimed,  as  if  suddenly 
waking  up. 

"  How  composedly  he  takes  it,  and  yet 
how  amazed  he  is  !  "  thought  Brandon. 
"  Well,"  he  replied,  by  way  of  answer. 

"  I  shall   ask  you,    Giles,  as   you  have 


kept  this  matter  absolutely  secret  so  long, 
to  keep  it  secret  still ;  at  any  rate  for  a 
while,  from  every  person  wh.itever." 

"  I    think  you  have  a  right  to   expect 
that  of  me.     I  will." 

"Poor  little  fellow!  died  at  Corfii 
then.  The  news  is  all  over  Wigfield  by" 
this  time,  no  doubt.  John  knows  of  it 
of  course,  now."  Again  he  paused,  and 
this  time  it  was  his  uncle's  last  conver- 
sation that  recurred  to  his  memory.  It 
was  most  unwelcome.  Brandon  could 
see  that  he  looked  more  than  disturljed  ; 
he  was  also  angry  ;  and  yet  after  awhile, 
both  these  feelings  melted  away,  he  was 
like  a  man  who  had  walked  up  to  a  cob- 
web, that  stretched  itself  before  his  face, 
but  when  he  had  put  up  his  hand  and 
cleared  it  off,  where  was  it  ? 

He  remembered  how  the  vague  talk  o£ 
a  dying  old  man  had  startled  him. 

The  manner  of  the  gift,  and  the  odd 
feeling  he  had  suffered  at  the  time,  as  if 
it  might  be  somehow  connected  with  the 
words  said,  appeared  to  rise  up  to  be 
looked  at.  But  one  can  hardly  look 
straight  at  a  thing  of  that  sort  without 
making  it  change  its  aspect.  Sensations 
and  impressions  are  subject  to  us  ;  they 
may  be  reasoned  down.  His  reason  was 
stronger  than  his  fear  had  been,  and 
made  it  look  foolish.  He  brought  back 
the  words,  they  were  disjointed,  they  ac- 
cused no  one,  they  could  not  be  put  to- 
gether. So  he  covered  that  recollection 
over,  and  threw  it  aside.  He  did  not 
consciously  hide  it  from  himself,  but  he 
did  know  in  his  own  mind  that  he  should 
not  relate  it  to  his  brother. 

"  Well,  you  have  done  your  part,"  he 
said  at  length;  "and  now  I  must  see 
about  doing  mine." 

"  No  one  could  feel  more  keenly  than 
I  do,  how  hard  this  is  upon  you,"  said 
Brandon  ;  but  Valentine  detected  a  tone 
of  relief  in  his  voice,  as  if  he  took  the 
words  to  mean  a  submission  to  the  fa- 
ther's wish,  and  as  if  he  was  glad.  "  My 
poor  father  might  have  placed  some  con- 
fidence in  me,  instead  of  treating  me  like 
a  child,"  he  said  bitterly  ;  "  why  on  earth 
could  he  not  tell  me  all." 

"  Why,  my  dear  fellow,"  exclaimed 
Brandon;  "surely  if  you  were  to  re- 
nounce the  property,  it  would  have  been 
hard  upon  you  and  John  to  be  shamed  or 
tortured  by  any  knowledge  of  the  crime 
and  disgrace  that  it  came  with." 

"That  it  came  with!"  repeated  Val- 
entine ;  "  you  take  that  for  granted,  then  ? 
You  have  got  further  than  I  have." 

"  I  think  of  course,  that  the  crime  was 
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committed,  or  the  disgrace  incurred,  for 
the  sake  of  the  property." 

"Well,"  said  Valentine,  "I  am  much 
more  uncertain  about  the  whole  thing 
than  you  seem  to  be.  I  shall  make  it  my 
duty  to  investigate  the  matter.  I  must 
find  out  everything ;  perhaps  it  will  be 
only  too  easy  ;  according  to  what  I  find 
I  shall  act.  One  generation  has  no  right 
so  to  dominate  over  another  as  to  keep 
it  always  in  childlike  bondage  to  a  com- 
mand for  which  no  reason  is  given.  If, 
when  I  know,  I  consider  that  my  dear  fa- 
ther was  right,  I  shall  of  my  own  free- 
will sell  the  land,  and  divest  myself  of 
the  proceeds.  If  that  he  was  wrong,  I 
shall  go  and  live  fearlessly  and  freely  in 
that  house,  and  on  that  land  which,  in 
the  course  of  providence,  has  come  to 
me." 

"  Reasonable  and  cool,"  thought  Bran- 
don. "  Have  I  any  right  to  say  more  ? 
He  will  do  just  what  he  says.  No  one 
was  ever  more  free  from  superstition ; 
and  he  is  of  age,  as  he  reminds  me." 

"  Very  well,"  he  then  said  aloud  ;  "  you 
have  a  right  to  do  as  you  please.  Still,  I 
must  remind  you  of  your  father's  distinct 
assertion,  that  in  this  case  he  has  set  you 
an  example.  He  would  not  have  the 
land." 

"  Does  he  mean,"  said  Valentine,  con- 
fused between  his  surprise  at  the  letter, 
his  own  recollections,  and  his  secret 
wishes  —  "  does  he,  can  he  mean,  that  his 
old  mother  positively  asked  him  to  be 
her  heir,  and  he  refused  ? " 

"  I  cannot  tell ;  how  is  the  will  word- 
ed?" 

"  My  great-grandfather  left  his  estate 
to  his  only  son,  and  if  he  died  childless 
to  his  eldest  grandson  ;  both  these  were 
mere  boys  at  the  time,  and  if  neither 
lived  to  marry,  then  the  old  man  left  his 
estate  to  his  only  daughter.  That  was 
my  grandmother,  you  know,  and  she  had 
it  for  many  years." 

"And  she  had  power  to  will  it  away,  as 
is  evident." 

"  Yes,  she  might  leave  it  to  any  one  of 
her  sons,  or  his  representative  ;  but  she 
was  not  to  divide  it  into  shares.  And  in 
case  of  ihe  branch  she  favoured  dying 
out,  the  estate  was  to  revert  to  his  heir- 
at-law —  the  old  man's  heir-at-law,  you 
know,  his  nearest  of  kin.  That  would 
have  been  my  father,  if  he  had  lived  a 
year  or  two  longer,  he  was  the  second 
son.  It  is  a  most  complicated  and  volu- 
minous will." 

Brandon  asked  one  more  question. 
"  But  its  provisions  come  to  an  end  with 
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you,  is  it  not  so  ?  It  is  not  entailed,  and 
you  can  do  with  it  exactly  as  you  please." 

Valentine's  countenance  fell  a  little 
when  his  brother  said  this  ;  he  perceived 
that  he  chanced  to  be  more  free  than 
most  heirs,  he  had  more  freedom  than  he 
cared  for. 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  "that  is  so." 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine, 
THE  ABODE  OF   SNOW. 

THE  AFGHAN  BORDER. 

Before  leaving  Kashmir  I  must  de- 
vote a  paragraph  to  its  two  most  famous 
sheets  of  water,  the  Manasbal  and  the 
Wiilar  lake.  They  are  both  on  the  usual 
way  out  from  Srinagar,  which  is  also  the 
usual  way  to  it,  and  are  seen  by  most 
visitors  to  the  valley. 

The  Manasbal  is  called  the  most  beau- 
tiful, but  is  rather  the  most  picturesque, 
lake  in  Kashmir.  It  lies  close  to  the 
Jhelam,  on  the  north-west,  and  is  con- 
nected with  that  river  by  a  canal  only 
about  a  mile  long,  through  which  boats 
can  pass.  This  little  lake  is  not  much 
larger  than  Grasmere,  being  scarcely 
three  miles  long  by  one  broad  ;  but  its 
shores  are  singularly  suggestive  of  peace- 
fulness  and  solitude.  Picturesque  mount- 
ains stand  round  a  considerable  portion 
of  it,  and  at  one  point  near  they  rise  to 
the  height  of  ten  thousand  feet,  while 
snowy  summits  are  visible  beyond.  In 
its  clear  deep-green  water  the  surround- 
ing scenery  is  seen  most  beautifully  im- 
aged. There  being  so  little  wind  in 
Kashmir,  and  the  surrounding  trees  and 
mountains  being  so  high,  this  is  one  of 
the  most  charming  features  of  its  placid 
lakes.  Wordsworth  has  assigned  the  oc- 
casional calmness  of  its  waters  as  one  of 
the  reasons  why  he  claims  that  the  lake 
country  of  England  is  more  beautiful 
than  Switzerland,  where  the  lakes  are 
seldom  seen  in  an  unruffled  state  ;  but  in 
this  respect  the  Valley  of  Roses  far  sur- 
passes our  English  district,  for  its  lakes 
are  habitually  calm  :  for  hours  at  a  time 
they  present  an  almost  absolute  stillness  ; 
they  are  beautifully  clear,  and  the  mount- 
ains around  them  are  not  only  of  great 
height  and  picturesque  shape,  but,  ex- 
cept in  the  height  of  summer,  are  half 
covered  with  snow;  the  clouds  are  of  a 
more  dazzling  whiteness  than  in  England, 
and  the  sky  is  of  a  deeper  blue.  There, 
most  emphatically,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
slightly  to  alter  Wordsworth's  lines, — 
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The  visible  scene 
May  enter  unawares  into  the  mind, 
With  all  its  solemn  imagery,  its  woods, 
Its  snow,  and  that  divinest  heaven  received 
Into  the  bosom  of  the  placid  lake. 

The  poet  just  quoted  has  tried  to  ex- 
plain the  singular  effect  upon  the  mind 
of  such  mirrored  scenes  by  saying,  that 
"  the  imagination  by  their  aid  is  carried 
into  recesses  of  feeling  otherwise  impen- 
etrable." And  he  goes  on  to  explain 
that  the  reason  for  this  is,  that  "the 
heavens  are  not  only  brought  down  into 
the  bosom  of  the.  earth,  but  that  the 
earth  is  mainly  looked  at  and  thought  of 
through  the  medium  of  a  purer  element. 
The  happiest  time  is  when  the  equinoc- 
tial gales  have  departed  ;  but  their  fury 
may  probably  be  called  to  mind  by  the 
sight  of  a  few  shattered  boughs,  whose 
leaves  do  not  differ  in  colour  from  the 
faded  foliage  of  the  stately  oaks  from 
which  these  relics  of  the  storm  depend  : 
all  else  speaks  of  tranquillity ;  not  a 
breath  of  air,  no  restlessness  of  insects, 
and  not  a  moving  object  perceptible,  ex- 
cept the  clouds  gliding  in  the  depths  of 
the  lake,  or  the  traveller  passing  along, 
an  inverted  image,  whose  motion  seems 
governed  by  the  quiet  of  a  time  to  which 
its  archetype,  the  living  person,  is  per- 
haps insensible  :  or  it  may  happen  that 
the  figure  of  one  of  the  larger  birds,  a 
raven  or  a  heron,  is  crossing  silently 
among  the  reflected  clouds,  while  the 
noise  of  the  real  bird,  from  the  element 
aloft,  gently  awakens  in  the  spectator 
the  recollection  of  appetites  and  instincts, 
pursuits  and  occupations,  that  deform 
and  agitate  the  world,  yet  have  no  power 
to  prevent  nature  from  putting  on  an  as- 
pect capable  of  satisfying  the  most  intense 
cravings  for  the  tranquil,  the  lovely,  and 
the  perfect,  to  which  man,  the  noblest  of 
her  creatures,  is  subject."  But  the  rea- 
sons thus  suggested,  rather  than  explicit- 
ly pointed  out,  are  scarcely  sufficient  to 
explain  the  singular  charm  of  a  beautiful 
upland  and  cloudland  scene  reflected  in  a 
deep,  calm,  clear  lake.  Its  most  power- 
ful suggestion  is  that  of  an  under-world 
into  which  all  things  beautiful  must  pass, 
and  where  there  is  reserved  for  them  a 
tranquillity,  and  permanence  unknown  on 
earth.  We  seem  to  look  into  that  under- 
world ;  the  beauty  of  the  earth  appears 
under  other  conditions  than  those  of  our 
upper-world  ;  and  we  seem  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  abiding  forms  of  life,  and 
of  a  more  spiritual  existence  into  which 
we  ourselves  may  pass,  yet  one  that  will 
not  be  altogether   strange  to   us.     Some 


of  our  latest  speculators  have  attempted 
to  prove  the  existence  of  such  a  world 
even  from  the  admitted  facts  of  physical 
science  ;  and  in  all  ages  it  has  been  the 
dream  of  poetry  and  the  hope  of  religion 
that  beyond  the  grave,  and  perhaps  be- 
yond countless  ages  of  phenomenal  ex- 
istence, or  separated  from  us  only  by  the 
veil  of  mortality,  there  is  another  and 
more  perfect  form  of  life  —  "the  pure, 
eternal,  and  unchangeable  "  of  Plato  as 
well  as  of  Christianity.  No  argument 
can  be  drawn  in  favour  of  such  views 
from  the  under-world  of  a  placid  lake  ; 
but  the  contemplation  of  it  is  suggestive, 
and  is  favourable  to  that  mood  of  mind 
in  which  we  long  and  hope  for  a  land 
where 

Ever  pure  and  mirror-bright  and  even, 
Life  amidst  the  immortals  glides  away  ; 
Moons  are  waning,  generations  changing, 
Their  celestial  life  blooms  everlasting 
Changeless  'mid  a  ruined  world's  decay. 

The  Wular  is  the  largest  remnant  of 
that  great  lake  which  once  filled  the  vale 
of  Kashmir,  and  it  too  must  disappear 
ere  any  long  period  of  time  elapses. 
Captain  Bates  says  correctly  that  it  "is 
a  lake  simply  because  its  bottom  is  lower 
than  the  bed  of  the  Jhelam  ;  it  will  dis- 
appear by  degrees  as  the  bed  of  the  pass 
at  Baramula  becomes  more  worn  away 
by  the  river;  its  extent  is  perceptibly 
becoming  more  circumscribed  by  the 
deposition  of  soil  and  detritus  on  its  mar- 
gin." This  is  not  at  all  unlikely,  as  the 
average  depth  is  only  about  twelve  feet. 
Its  greatest  length  is  twelve  miles,  and 
its  greatest  breadth  ten,  so  that  it  is  by 
no  means  so  grand  a  sheet  of  water  as 
that  of  Geneva  ;  but  there  is  something 
in  its  character  which  reminds  one  of 
Lake  Leman,  and  arises  probably  from 
the  stretch  of  water  which  it  presents, 
and  the  combined  softness  and  grandeur 
of  the  scenery  around.  Lofty  mountains 
rise  almost  immediately  from  its  northern 
and  eastern  sides  ;  but  there  is  room  all 
round  the  lake  for  the  innumerable  vil- 
lages which  enliven  its  shore.  Calm  as 
it  usually  is,  furious  storms  often  play 
upon  its  surface,  and  in  one  of  these 
Ranjit  Singh  lost  three  hundred  of  the 
boats  carrying  his  retinue  and  effects. 
In  the  beginning  of  spring  some  of  the 
wild-fowl  of  this  and  the  other  lakes  of 
Kashmir  take  flight  to  the  distant  valleys 
of  Yarkand  and  Kashgar  ;  and,  in  con- 
nection with  that  migration,  the  Kash- 
miris have  a  very  curious  story.  They  say 
that  the  birds,  being   aware  of  the   diffi- 
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culty  of  finding  food   in   the  streams   of  fleas,   and   the  bridle-path    went  up  and 

Tibet,  which  have  only  stony  banks    and  i  down  more    than  was   strictly  necessary 

beds,  take  with  them  a    supply    of    the 

singhara,   or  water-nut  of  Kashmir,    for 

food  on  their  journey.     Such  forethought 

is  rare  among  the  lower  creation.     I  once, 

however,  had  a   large  dog  which,  when  it 

saw  me  ready  to  start  on  a  journey,  would 

try  and  get  hold  of  a  bone  or  something 

of   the  kind,  and  take   that  down   with  it 

to  the    railway,  in  order  to    relieve    the 

tedium  of   confinement  in    the  dog-box  ; 

and,   of  course,  animals  bring    food    to 

their  young. 

At  Baramula  I  took  leave  of  the  great 
valley  of  Kashmir.  From  that  town  a 
path  leads  up  to  the  mountain-down  of 
Gulmarg,  the  most  favourite  of  the  san- 
itariums of  Kashmir,  and  from  whence  a 
splendid  view  may  be  obtained  of  the 
wonderful  twenty-six-thousand-feet  peak 
of  Nangha  Parbat,  which  rises  about  a 
hundred  miles  to  the  north,  between  the 
districts  of  Chilas  and  Astor.  Immedi- 
ately below  Baramula,  and  after  leaving 
the  great  valley,  the  Jhelam  changes  its 
character,  and  becomes  a  swift,  furious 
river,  on  which  boats  cannot  be  used  at 
all,  except  at  one  or  two  calmer  places, 
where  they  are  used  for  ferries,  being 
attached  by  ropes  to  the  bank.  Along 
these  are  paths  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
but  that  on  the  left  or  southern  bank  is 
much  preferable,  both  because  the  bridle- 
road  is  better,  and  it  is  much  more 
shaded.  Seven  easy  marches  took  me 
to  the  town  of  Mozafarabad,  and  I  did 
not  enjoy  that  part  of  my  journey  the  less 
that  I  have  almost  nothing  to  say  about 
it.  The  scenery  is  most  beautiful,  and 
fills  the  mind  with  a  sense  of  calm  pleas- 
ure. Though  the  valley  is  narrow  it  is 
thickly  wooded,  and  the  dark  forest 
glades  spread  out,  here  and  there,  into 
more  open  spaces,  with  green  meadows. 
Great  black  precipices  alternate  with 
wooded  slopes  ;  there  are  beautiful  halt- 
ing-places under  immense  trees,  and  the 
path  often  descends  into  dark  cool  gor- 
ges, where  there  are  picturesque  bridges 
over  the  foaming  mountain  streams.  It 
must  be  delightful  to  come  on  this 
Jhelam  valley  in  April  or  May  from  the 
burned-up  plains  of  India,  and  it  might 
revive  even  a  dying  man.  Among  the 
trees  there  were  flocks  of  monkeys, 
which  drove  my  Tibetan  dogs  frantic  ; 
and  bears  are  to  be  found  in  the  wild 
mountain  valleys  which  branch  of?  from 
this     larger    valley.      The     rest-houses 


but  I  hear  better  houses  have  been  erect- 
ed, or  are  in  course  of  erection,  and  the 
road  is  being  improved.  As  no  charge 
was  made  for  stopping  in  the  rest-houses, 
one  could  not  complain  of  them  ;  but 
the  new  houses  are  to  be  charged  for 
like  travellers'  bungalows  in  British  In- 
dia. At  one  of  the  wildest  parts  of  the 
river,  a  Kashmiri  said  to  me,  ^^  Decco,'''' 
or,  "  Look  here.  Sahib  !  "  and  plunged 
from  a  high  rock  into  the  foaming  stream. 
The  most  obvious  conclusion  was  that 
he  had  found  life  and  the  maharajah's 
officers  too  much  for  him  ;  but  he  re- 
appeared a  long  way  down,  tossed  about 
by  the  river,  and  displayed  the  most  won- 
derful swimming  I  have  ever  seen. 

Mozafarabad  is  in  the  corner  of  the 
junction  between  the  Jhelam  and  the 
Kishen  Ganga,  or  the  river  of  Krishna. 
The  valley  of  the  latter  stream  is,  for  the 
most  part,  a  mere  chasm  among  the 
mountains,  and  some  of  its  scenery  is 
said  to  be  exceedingly  wild  and  beauti- 
ful. Mozafarabad  is  an  important  town, 
with  about  twelve  hundred  families,  and 
a  large  fort,  and  stands  on  the  last  and 
lowest  ridge  of  the  mountains  which 
form  the  watershed  between  the  two 
rivers.  Here  I  left  the  road,  which  takes 
on  to  the  hill-station  of  Mari  and  to 
the  Panj^b  plains  at  Ravval  Pindi,  and 
crossed  the  Kishen  Ganga,  as  well  as  the 
Jhelam,  in  order  to  proceed  to  Abbota- 
bad  and  the  Afghan  border. 
.  Thus  I  have  now  to  enter  upon  an  en- 
tirely different  district  of  country  from 
any  I  have  yet  described  in  these  papers. 
We  have  to  go  along  the  base  of  the 
Hindu  Kush,  below  mountains  into  which 
the  English  traveller  is  not  allowed  to 
enter,  and  which  are  peopled  by  hardy 
war-like  mountaineers,  very  different  in 
character  from  the  placid  Tibetans  and 
effeminate  Kashmiris.  The  first  district 
through  which  I  have  to  pass  is  called 
the  Hazara,  and  extends  from  near  Moza- 
farabad to  the  Indus  where  it  issues  from 
the  Hindu  Kush  ;  the  second  is  the  Yu- 
sufzai  district,  which  occupies  the  triangle 
formed  by  the  Indus,  the  Kaubul  River, 
and  the  mountains  just  referred  to  ;  and 
beyond  these  districts  I  have  only  to 
speak  of  Peshdwar,  and  of  an  excursion 
a  short  way  up  the  famous  Khyber  Pass. 
All  that  border  has  seen  a  great  deal  of 
fighting  by  British  troops  —  and  fighting 
without  end  before  any  British  appeared 


erected  by  the    maharajah    of    Kashmir   on  the  scene,  or  even  existed  ;  and  even 
were   not  free    from  insects,    especially   before  Alexander  the  Great  took  the  rock- 
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fortress  of  Aornos,  which  we  have  to 
visit  under  guard  of  Afghan  chiefs  and 
horsemen  in  chain  armour. 

Mozafarabad  is  only  2,470  feet  high,  and 
a  steep  mountain  ridge  separates  it  from 
the  more  elevated  valley  of  the  Kunhar 
River,  which  is  inhabited  by  Afghans  who 
are  under  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain. 
On  passing  from  the  Kashmir  to  the  Eng- 
lish border  I  found  an  excellent  path,  on 
which  mountain-guns  might  easily  be  car- 
ried, and  descended  on  the  village  of 
Gurhi  Hubli,  where  large-bodied,  often 
fair-complexioned,  Afghans  filled  the 
streets.  This  place  is  too  close  to  the 
border  of  Afghanistan  to  be  altogether  a 
safe  retreat ;  but  there  are  a  large  num- 
ber of  armed  policemen  about  it.  Scorn 
me  not,  romantic  reader,  if  my  chief  asso- 
ciation connected  with  it  is  that  of  the 
intense  pleasure  of  finding  myself  in  a 
travellers'  bungalow  once  more.  Our  es- 
timate of  these  much-abused  edifices  de- 
pends very  much  on  the  side  we  take 
them  from.  After  having  snow  for  the 
carpet  of  your  tent,  and  visits  at  night 
from  huge  Tibetan  bears,  there  is  some 
satisfaction  in  finding  yourself  quite  safe 
from  everything  except  some  contempti- 
ble rat  or  a  (comparatively)  harmless  grey 
scorpion.  There  is  also  comfort  in  being 
free  from  the  insects  of  the  Kashmir  rest- 
houses.  People  who  have  never  lived. in 
anything  but  houses  must  lose  half  the 
pleasure  of  living  in  a  house.  How  the 
first  man  who  made  a  dwelling  for  him- 
self must  have  gloated  over  his  wretched 
contrivance  until  some  stronger  man 
came  and  took  possession  of  it  !  But  the 
bungalows  of  the  Hazara  district  are  par- 
ticularly well-built  and  luxurious,  just  as 
if  distinguished  travellers  were  constantly 
in  the  habit  of  visiting  that  extremely 
out-of-the-way  part  of  the  world ;  and 
their  lofty  rooms  afforded  most  grateful 
coolness  and  shade  ;  while  my  wearied 
servants  were  delighted  to  remit  the  busi- 
ness of  cooking  for  me  to  the  govern- 
ment khansamah,  while  reserving  to 
themselves  the  right  and  pleasure  of 
severely  criticising  his  operations  and 
tendering  to  him  any  amount  of  advice. 

The  next  day  took  me  along  a  beautiful 
road  over  another  but  a  low  mountain- 
pass,  and  winding  among  hills  which  were 
thickly  covered  with  pines  and  cedars. 
The  forest  here  was  truly  magnificent, 
and  perfect  stillness  reigned  under  its 
shade.  Emerging  from  that,  I  came  down 
on  the  broad  Pukli  valley,  on  the  other 
side  of  which,  but  at  some  distance,  were 
visible  the  wooded  heights  of   the  Matd- 


ban,  or  Black  Mountain,  which  was  th< 
scene  of  one  of  the  most  bloodless  of  oui 
hill-campaigns.  I  stopped  that  night  o( 
the  4th  November  at  Mansera,  and  wit^ 
nessed  a  total  eclipse  of  the  moon,  which| 
was  then  at  the  full.  This  seemed  t< 
cause  a  good  deal  of  consternation  amonj 
the  people  of  the  village,  and  they  moanec 
and  wailed  as  if  the  heavens  and  the  eartl 
were  in  danger  of  passing  away. 

Another  day  took  me  to  Abbotabad, 
which  is  a  considerable  military  station, 
and  commands  a  large  portion  of  the 
frontier.  It  is  4,166  feet  high,  and  being 
a  little  above  the  thirty-fourth  degree  of 
north  latitude,  it  has  a  cool  and  fine  cli- 
mate. A  good  deal  of  rain  fell  during  the 
few  days  that  I  was  there,  and  the  air  felt 
very  much  like  that  of  a  wet  English  Sep- 
tember or  October  ;  while  the  church  and 
the'character  of  the  houses  gave  the  place 
quite  an  English  look.  Rising  close 
above  it,  at  the  height  of  nine  thousand 
feet,  there  is  the  sanitarium  of  Tandiani, 
which  can  easily  be  reached  in  a  very  few 
hours,  so  that  the  officers  stationed  at  this 
place  are  particularly  fortunate.  I  won- 
der it  is  not  more  taken  advantage  of  for 
European  troops.  Not  even  excepting 
artillerymen,  all  the  troops  there  were 
Goorkhas,  Panjdbis,  or  Hindusthanis  ; 
but  no  doubt  there  are  military  reasons  for 
this,  Abbotabad  being  so  far  from  any 
railway  ;  but  it  stands  to  reason  that  an 
important  frontier-station  of  this  kind 
would  be  much  the  better  of  an  English 
force. 

Anglo-Indian  society  shows  to  advan- 
tage in  these  secluded  military  stations, 
and  I  was  at  once  made  to  feel  quite  at 
home  by  the  officers  and  their  families  at 
Abbotabad.  I  had  the  advantage,  too,  of 
being  the  guest  of  General  Keyes,  an 
officer  who  distinguished  himself  greatly 
in  the  Umbeyla  campaign,  in  which  he 
was  wounded,  and  who  commanded  the 
whole  of  the  frontier  forces,  from  Kash- 
mir round  the  northern  border  to  Pesh- 
dwar,  and  from  Peshdwar,  excluding  the 
district  of  that  name,  down  to  Dehra 
Ghazi  Khan,  a  little  below  Miiltan.  This, 
of  course,  involves  the  direction  of  many 
regiments  ;  and  the  officer  commanding 
the  frontier  is  not  properly  under  the 
commander-in-chief  in  India,  but  under 
the  direction  of  the  Panjab  government. 
In  the  Peshdwar  district,  which  occurs 
in  the  midst  of  his  border,  the  state  of 
matters  is  different,  all  the  large  number 
of  troops  there  being  directly  under  the 
commander-in-chief.  That  seems  an 
anomalous  state  of  affairs  ;  but  the  reason 
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for  it  is,  that  the  Afghan  frontier  being 
exceedingly  difficult  to  manage,  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Panjab  is  supposed  to  re- 
quire a  large  body  of  troops  on  that  fron- 
tier at  its  own  direct  disposal,  while  it  is 
equally  necessary  for  the  comraander-in- 
chief  in  India  to  have  a  large  force  under 
his  orders  at  Peshawar,  which  fronts  the 
Khyber  Pass,  and  is  the  key  of  our  trans- 
Indus  possessions. 

Abbotabad  I  saw  when  it  was  in  a  rath- 
er lively  state,  there  being  a  marriage,  a 
death,  and  sundry  other  minor  events, 
during  my  very  brief  stay  there.  It  was 
also  much  exercised  by  a  ritualistic  cler- 
gyman, who  availed  himself  of  the  rare 
occasion  of  a  marriage  to  act  in  a  man- 
ner which  threw  the  whole  small  com- 
munity into  a  state  of  excitement,  and 
who  insisted  on  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
partaking  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  on  the  morning  of  their  wedding- 
day.  When  chaplains  in  India  give 
themselves  the  rein,  they  can  indulge  in 
many  curious  freaks.  At  another  Indian 
station  which  I  visited,  my  host  told  me 
that,  at  an  evening  party  at  his  (my  host's) 
house,  the  chaplain  marched  his  own 
bishop  before  a  large  cheval-glass,  and 
asked  him  if  he  had  seen  the  latest  por- 
trait of  the  gorilla?  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
good  bishop  had  not  the  presence  of  mind 
to  say  that  he  recognized  a  resemblance  in 
the  figure  standing  behind  him.  But  the 
Abbotabad  chaplain's  proceedings  did  lit- 
tle more  than  give  a  zest  to  the  festivities 
connected  with  the  marriage,  which  was 
that  of  a  daughter  of  the  popular  officer 
commanding  the  station  ;  but  ere  they 
came  to  a  close,  they  were  terribly  inter- 
fered with  by  the  death  of  Captain  Snow, 
who  expired  suddenly  from  heart-disease 
—  a  malady  which  seems  to  be  singularly 
common  in  the  north  of  India  —  almost 
immediately  after  returning  to  his  bunga- 
low from  the  communion-service  which 
the  chaplain  had  insisted  on  holding  on 
the  morning  of  the  marriage-day.  He 
left  a  young  widow  ;  and  I  have  since 
noticed  that  other  members  of  those  Ab- 
botabad parties  who  were  full  of  life  and 
humour,  and  distinguished  by  more  grace- 
ful charms,  have  unexpectedly  passed 
away. 

From  Abbotabad  I  proceeded  in  three 
easy  marches  to  Torbela,  where  the  dan- 
gerous part  of  the  frontier  commences. 
Up  to  Torbela  I  had  only  a  couple  of 
sowars,  or  native  horse-soldiers,  with 
me  ;  l)ut  from  the  Indus  on  to  the  fort 
of  Hoti  Mar  idn,  I  was  guarded  with  as 
much    c  ire   as    if  I  were  three  viceroys 
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rolled  into  one.  As  a  matter  of  conven- 
ience, even  a  single  sowar  riding  behind 
one  is  a  nuisance  to  a  meditative  trav- 
eller, especially  when  the  M.  T.  is  suffer- 
ing from  rheumatism  in  the  back,  which 
makes  riding  painful  to  him ;  and  I 
would  gladly  have  dispensed  with  the 
escorts  which  were  provided  for  me.  It 
is  not  usual  to  allow  any  Englishmen, 
except  officers  on  duty,  to  go  along  this 
part  of  the  frontier,  which  touches  on  the 
territory  of  the  akoond  of  Swat  ;  and  I 
was  enabled  to  do  so  only  by  the  special 
permission  of  the  viceroy  and  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. The  border-authorities 
were  thus  responsible  for  my  safety,  and 
they  took  care  to  see  that  no  harm  befell 
me  from  the  wild  tribes  of  the  mountains 
round  the  base  of  which  I  skirted.  The 
reason  of  this  anxiety  was  thus  ex- 
plained to  me  by  a  humorous  officer: 
"Do  not  suppose,"  he  said,  "that  the 
Panjab  authorities  mean  to  do  you  any 
special  honour  ;  they  probably  wish  you 
far  enough.  The  case  is  this  :  if  the 
hillmen  get  hold  of  you  —  and  they 
would  be  very  likely  to  make  a  dash  at 
you  over  the  border  if  you  went  unpro- 
tected— •  they  would  carry  you  up  into 
the  mountains,  and  would  then  write  to 
the  Panjab  government  offering  to  ex- 
change you  against  some  of  their  own 
biidmashes  which  we  have  in  prison. 
The  government  would  probably  take  no 
notice  of  this  communication  ;  and,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  little  time,  there  would 
come  down  a  second  letter  from  the  Swat 
hillmen,  repeating  the  proposal,  and  con- 
taining the  first  joint  of  your  little  finger. 
The  next  day  another  letter  would  come 
with  the  second  joint.  Now,  you  see,  it 
would  be  extremely  unpleasant  for  the 
Panjab  government  to  be  receiving  joints 
of  your  fingers,  day  after  day,  in  official 
letters." 

Torbela  is  a  village,  or  rather  a  con- 
geries of  small  villages,  and  a  large  for- 
tified police  thdna  on  one  side  of  the 
Indus.  Opposite  to  it,  and  divided  from 
this  extreme  corner  of  our  territory  by 
the  river,  there  is  the  wild  mountain 
Afghan  district  of  Biinnair  ;  and  imme- 
diately opposite  Torbela  there  is  the 
fighting  village  of  Kubbul  or  Kabal, 
cliock-full  of  murderers  and  other  fugi- 
tives from  British  justice;  while,  on  the 
same  side,  three  miles  farther  up,  and 
also  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus, 
there  is  Si  tana,  for  long  famous  as  the 
headquarters  of  the  Wahdbhi  and  other 
fanatics,  who  kept  up  an  agitation  in  In- 
dia for  -xjchad^  or  holy  war,  and  are  sup- 
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posed  by  some  to  have  instigated  the  as- 
sassination of  Lord  Mayo  and  ol  Mr. 
Justice  Norman. 

It  occurred  to  me  very  forcibly  here 
that  now  or  never  was .  my  chance  of 
crossing  the  border  and  seeing  an  Afghan 
village  in  its  primitive  simplicity.  The 
British  government  does  not  allow  its 
subjects  to  cross  the  border,  owing  to  the 
above-mentioned  accident  which  may 
happen  to  their  fingers  ;  but  I  thought 
there  could  be  nothing  wrong  in  my 
crossing  to  a  village  which  was  in  sight 
of  our  own  territory,  and  could  easily  be 
destroyed.  The  next  day  I  was  to  be 
handed  over  to  the  guards  of  the  Yu- 
sufzai  district  ;  and,  meanwhile,  had  only 
to  deal  with  the  native  thanadar  in  com- 
mand of  the  armed  police.  That  func- 
tionary, however,  would  not  countenance 
any  such  proposal,  and  told  me  that  Kub- 
bul  was  a  particularly  bad  place  to  go  to  ; 
that  a  few  nights  before  it  had  come  over 
and  attacked  one  of  the  villages  on  his 
side  of  the  Indus,  and  that,  at  the  mo- 
ment, it  was  fighting  within  itself. 

This  looked  bad  ;  but  fortunately,  a 
few  minutes  after,  one  of  my  servants 
came  up  to  the  roof  of  the  thana  on 
which  I'was  sitting,  and  told  me  a  curi- 
ous story  about  the  jemadar,  the  second 
in  command.  That  hero  had  once  been 
in  this  or  some  other  police  thana  in 
which  a  considerable  sum  of  money  was 
lying,  when  it  was  attacked  at  night  by  a 
number  of  Afghans  from  beyond  the  bor- 
der. Judging  the  attacking  force  to  be 
overpowering,  the  thdnadar  and  his  po- 
lice fled,  probably  no  resistance  being 
made  to  that,  as  the  money  was  the  ob- 
ject of  the  raid  ;  but  old  Hagan,  as  I 
shall  call  the  jemadar  after  the  hero  of 
the  '•'' Nibelungen  Lied^^  who  fought  a 
similar  fight,  but  in  a  less  successful 
manner,  remained  behind,  concealed  in 
the  darkness  of  the  night  and  of  the 
thana.  Before  the  Afghans  had  broken 
into  the  place  where  the  money  was,  he 
attacked  them  single-handed  with  a  tre- 
mendous sword  which  he  had,  cutting 
down  the  only  torchman  they  had  at  the 
first  blow,  and  then  slashing  away  at  them 
indiscriminately.  He  had  the  advantage 
of  knowing  that  every  one  about  him 
was  an  enemy;  while  the  Afghans,  taken 
by  surprise,  and  confused  in  the  dark- 
ness, did  not  know  how  many  assailants 
they  had  to  deal  with,  and  began  hewing 
at  each  other,  until  the  cry  got  up  that 
the  devil  was  amongst  them,  and  those 
who  were  able  to  do  so  fled.  The  as- 
sistant commissioner  of  the  district  came 


over  in  hot  haste  next  morning  with 
body  of  mounted  police,  expecting  to" 
find  the  treasury  rifled;  but,  instead  of 
that,  he  found  my  old  friend  the  jemadar 
strutting  up  and  down  the  thd.na,  sword 
in  hand,  while  a  score  of  Afghans  were 
lying  dead  or  dying  round  him. 

On  hearing  this,  it  immediately  struck 
me  that  Hagan  was  exactly  the  man  in- 
tended to  assist  me  to  Kubbul,  so  I  got 
him  aside  and  asked  him  if  he  would  go. 
Would  he  go  !  Repeating  this  question, 
a  strange  wild  light  broke  out  of  the  old 
man's  eyes  ;  he  unsheathed  his  tremen- 
dous blade,  of  which  it  might  well  be 
said,  that  — 

The  sword  which  seemed  fit  for  archangel  to 
wield, 
Was  light  in  his  terrible  hand  ; 

and  eagerly  assured  me  that  if  I  would 
only  say  the  word  he  would  go  with  me 
not  only  to  Kubbul  but  to  Swat,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  the  last  place  in  the  world 
that  an  Englishman  in  his  senses  would 
dream  of  visiting.  I  should  have  been 
glad  to  have  accepted  this  proposal  of 
going  to  Swat,  but  felt  bound  in  honour 
to  the  high  officials  who  had  allowed  me 
to  go  along  the  frontier,  not  to  take  any- 
thing which  might  look  like  an  unfair 
advantage  of  their  kindness.  On  hearing 
of  our  intention  to  cross  the  river,  the 
thanadar  —  who  seemed  to  be  a  little  in 
awe  of  his  subordinate  of  the  midnight 
massacre,  but  who  was  a  proud  Moham- 
medan who  did  not  like  to  seem  back- 
ward in  courage  —  said  that  he  would  go 
also,  and  after  a  little  delay,  produced  a 
tall  red-bearded  old  man,  who  had  friends 
on  the  other  side,  and  would  accompany 
us.  I  fancy,  however,  that  he  must  have 
reasoned  with  the  jemadar  in  private 
upon  the  subject,  because,  before  start- 
ing, that  worthy  took  me  aside  and  said 
that  we  had  better  not  stay  long  in  Kub- 
bul, because  when  the  people  in  the 
mountains  heard  of  our  being  there  they 
might  come  down  upon  us.  Our  small 
party  was  increased  by  a  somewhat  un- 
willing policeman.  It  was  well  armed, 
and  though  I  preferred  to  trust  to  the  far- 
famed  hospitality  of  the  Afghans,  and 
make  no  show  of  arms,  I  carried  more 
than  one  weapon  of  offence  concealed 
about  me,  and  in  handy  positions. 

So  we  crossed  the  splendid  and  rapid 
stream  of  the  Indus  in  a  large  carved 
boat  of  white  wood.  The  ligliting  village 
of  Kubbul  rose  up  almost  from  the  water's 
edge,  and  covered  both  sides  of  a  long 
ridge  which  ran  parallel  with  the  stream, 
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the  narrow  valley  behind  that  ridge  being 
partly  occupied  by  a  few  grain-fields,  im- 
mediately behind  which  were  high  bare 
savage  mountains,  the  habitat  of  those 
individuals  who  are  supposed  to  send 
men's  fingers  in  official  letters.  All  male 
Kubbul  apparently  (female  portion  not 
being  visible,  if  indeed  it  exists  at  all, 
which  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  affirm) 
had  turned  out  to  receive  us,  and  lined 
the  shore  in  a  state  of  great  curiosity. 
On  landing,  some  rupees  were  presented 
to  me  as  a  token  of  obeisance,  and  I 
touched  them  instead  of  pocketing  them, 
as  the  formal  act  invited  me  to  do  ;  but 
which  would  have  been  considered  very 
bad  manners  on  my  part,  and  would  prob- 
ably have  sent  all  feelings  and  obliga- 
tions of  hospitality  to  the  winds.  We 
were  then  taken  over  the  ridge  into  the 
little  valley  behind,  and  the  head-men 
showed  me  with  great  complacency  the 
effects  of  the  warfare  in  which  they  had 
been  engaged  on  the  previous  day.  What 
appeared  to  have  taken  place  was  that 
one  end  of  the  fighting  village  of  Kubbul 
had  blown  out  the  other  end,  the  place 
being  in  a  state  of  too  high  pressure.  It 
was  divided  into  two  parts,  and  my 
friends  had  made  breaches  in  the  wall  of 
their  neighbours'  half  and  destroyed  the 
houses  next  to  that  wall.  They  also 
showed  me  a  mud  tower  which  they  had 
taken  and  dismantled  ;  and  this  was  done 
with  so  much  pride  that  I  remarked  they 
must  be  very  fond  of  fighting,  on  which 
they  assumed  quite  a  different  tone,  and 
lamented  the  sad  necessity  they  had  been 
under  of  having  recourse  to  arms  —  a 
necessity  which  was  entirely  due  to  the 
bad  and  desperate  character  of  the4r 
neighbours.  On  this,  even  the  solemn 
thdnadar  smiled  to  me,  for  they  them- 
selves were  about  as  ruffianly  and  desper- 
ate-looking a  lot  as  could  well  be  con- 
ceived of.  Where  the  enemy  was  all 
this  time  I  cannot  say.  Perhaps  he  was 
up  in  the  hills,  or  keeping  quiet  in  the 
dilapidated  part  of  the  village  ;  but  he 
could  not  have  been  far  off,  for  the  fight- 
ing was  renewed  that  afternoon  after' we 
left,  and  heavy  firing  went  on.  I  took 
care  not  to  inquire  after  him.  It  was 
quite  enough  to  have  one  party  to  deal 
with  ;  and  it  would  have  been  impolitic 
to  have  been  appealed  to  in  the  dispute, 
or  to  have  shown  any  interest  in  the  van- 
quished. 

After  this  we  sat  down  in  a  courtyard, 
with  a  large  crowd  round  us,  and  I  was 
asked  if  I  would  wait  while  they  prepared 
breakfast  for  me  ;   and  they  pressed  me 
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to  do  so.  On  this  the  old  jemadar  gave 
me  a  significant  look,  so  I  compromised 
the  matter  by  asking  for  some  milk  only  ; 
and  very  rich  milk  it  was.  Many  of  the 
men  seated  round  us  were  fugitives  from 
English  justice,  and  they  were  not  slow  to 
proclaim  the  fact.  One  man  told  me  that 
he  had  committed  a  murder  seven  years 
before  in  his  own  village,  on  our  side  of 
the  Indus  ;  and  he  asked  me  whether, 
seeing  so  long  a  period  had  elapsed,  he 
might  not  go  back  there  with  safety,  add- 
ing that  his  conduct  since  then  had  been 
remarkably  good  :  he  had  not  killed  any 
one  since,  except  in  open  fight.  I  re- 
ferred him  to  the  thdnadar,  who,  in  an 
alarmed  manner,  refused  to  take  any 
responsibility  in  such  a  matter.  Mr. 
Downes  tells  me  that  when  he  tried  to  go 
from  Peshawar  to  Kafiristan,  and  was 
seized,  bound,  robbed,  and  sent  back, 
after  he  had  got  twenty  miles  beyond  the 
frontier,  and  mainly  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Peshdwar  police,  the  Afghans  who 
seized  him  asked  him  if  he  had  com- 
mitted murder  or  any  serious  crime  ;  be- 
cause in  that  case  they  would  not  rob 
him  or  send  him  back,  but  would  either 
protect  him  or  let  him  go  on  among  the 
mountains  as  he  might  desire  ;  but  un- 
fortunately for  his  enterprise,  my  friend 
could  not  claim  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions. Behram  Khan,  who  murdered  Ma- 
jor Macdonald  this  year  of  my  journey 
and  immediately  crossed  the  frontier,  has 
never  been  delivered  up  or  punished, 
though  the  amir  of  Kaubul  has  professed 
great  desire  to  get  hold  of  him,  and  has 
issued  strict  orders  for  his  apprehension. 
The  having  committed  any  serious  crime, 
and  being  a  fugitive  from  justice,  will  se- 
cure protection  among  the  Afghans  ;  but 
they  have  a  special  respect  for  murder- 
ers. Even  that,  however,  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient protection  beyond  a  certain  point  ; 
for,  as  Dr.  Bellew  says,  "if  the  guest  be 
worth  it,  he  is  robbed  or  murdered  by 
his  late  host  as  soon  as  beyond  the  pro- 
tecting limits  of  the  village  boundary,  if 
not  convoyed  by  badraga  of  superior 
strength."  The  badraga  is  a  body  of 
armed  men  who  are  paid  to  convoy  travel- 
lers through  the  limits  of  their  own  ter- 
ritory ;  so  that,  after  all,  the  protection  is 
in  great  part  of  a  venal  kind. 

The  men  who  crowded  round  us  did 
not  carry  their  swords  or  matchlocks, 
but  they  all  had  daggers,  and  some  of 
them  had  been  slightly  wounded  in  the 
fighting  of  the  previous  day.  Most  of 
the  daggers  were  very  formitiable  instru- 
ments, being  about  a  foot  and  a  half  loug, 
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thick  at  the  base,  tapering  gradually,  very 
sharp  at  the  point,  sometimes  round  or 
three-cornered,  slifjiitly  curved,  and  with 
thick,  strong  handles,  capable  of  afford- 
ing an  adequate  grasp.  They  are  not 
like  the  ornamental  articles  of  the  kind 
which  we  see  in  Europe,  but  are  meant 
for  use,  and  would  slither  into  one  with 
great  ease,  and  make  a  deep,  fatal  wound. 
When  these  noble  borderers  stab  in  the 
stomach,  as  they  are  fond  of  doing,  they 
have  a  hideous  way  of  working  the  dag- 
ger in  the  wound  before  withdrawal,  in 
order  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure. 
There  was  really,  however,  not  the  least 
danger  from  these  people,  unless  from 
some  extreme  fanatic  amongst  them,  who 
would  probably  be  kept  away  from  me  ; 
and  though  Sitana  was  within  sight,  I 
learned  that  the  colony  of  discontented 
Indians  there  had  been  removed  further 
into  the  mountains,  as  the  agitation  they 
kept  up  in  our  territory  transgressed 
even  the  liberal  bounds  of  Afglian  hospi- 
tality. The  question  may  well  be  raised 
as  to  the  expediency  of  allowing  fugi- 
tives from  English  justice  to  look  on  us 
in  safety  from  immediately  across  the 
border  ;  but  it  is  at  least  obvious  that  we 
could  not  well  interfere  with  them  with- 
out departing  from  the  whole  line  of 
policy  which  we  have  pursued  towards 
Afghanistan  of  late  years.  That  policy 
may  be  —  and,  I  think,  is — a  mistaken 
one  ;  but,  if  adhered  to  at  all,  we  require 
to  treat  the  border  as  a  line  which 
neither  party  should  transgress  in  ordi- 
nary circumstances. 

On  recrossing  the  river,  a  number  of 
the  youth  of  Kubbul  accompanied  us  on 
■fnnssaks,  or  inflated  hides,  on  which  they 
moved  with  considerable  rapidity,  the 
front  of  the  inussak  being  in  form  some- 
thing like  a  swan's  breast,  and  gliding 
easily  through  or  over  the  water.  Some 
of  these  skins  were  so  small  that  they 
must  have  been  those  of  sheep  or  young 
calves,  and  each  bore  a  single  swim- 
mer, whose  body  was  thus  kept  out  of 
the  water  while  his  limbs  were  free  to 
paddle  in  it.  From  this  point  to  its 
origin,  about  the  Tibetan  Kailas,  great 
part. of  the  long  sweep  of  the  Indus  is 
unknown  to  Europeans,  and  its  course  is 
set  down  on  our  maps  by  a  conjectural 
dotted  line.  We  know  it  again  where  it 
enters  Baltistan,  and  as  it  passes  through 
Ludak,  but  that  is  all.  ^^ Indus  incolis 
Sindus  appellatus^^''  said  Fliny,  and  the 
Sanscrit  meaning  of  the  word  is  said  to  be 
^'tke-sea  ;"  but  the  Aryans  who  spoke  San- 
scrit m.ust!have  had  rather  vague  ideas  as 


to  what  the  sea  was.  As  the  Sutlej  is 
supposed  to  proceed  from  the  mouth  of 
a  crocodile,  so  the  Indus  comes  from 
that  of  a  lion.  Edward  Thornton,  in  his 
"  Gazetteer  of  the  Countries  adjacent  to 
India,"  has  collected  and  reproduced  all 
the  information  of  any  importance  we 
have  in  regard  to  this  great  and  histor- 
ically interesting  river,  and  I  must  refer 
my  reader  to  that  work  for  the  details,  as 
also  to  General  Cunningham's  "  Ladak." 
It  has  been  measured  near  Torbela  and 
found  to  be  one  hundred  yards  broad  ; 
but  at  Torbela  I  should  think  it  was 
about  two  hundred  yards,  though  the 
current  was  rapid  and  deep.  Between 
that  place  and  Attock  it  is  so  shallow  in 
winter,  when  it  is  not  fed  by  melting 
snow,  that  there  are  several  points  at 
which  it  can  be  forded.  From  this  point, 
also,  boats  can  go  down  all  the  way  to 
the  sea,  as  they  can  also  from  very  near 
Kaubul,  floating  down  the  Kaubul  River 
till  it  reaches  the  Indus. 

Starting  from  Torbela  on  the  after- 
noon of  this  day,  I  went  about  seven  or 
eight  miles  down  the  left  bank  of  the 
Indus  to  a  ferry  there  is  nearly  opposite 
the  mighty  rock  of  Pihur,  which  rises  on 
the  opposite  shore,  or  rather  almost  out 
of  the  bed  of  the  river,  for  in  seasons  of 
flood  this  rock  is  surrounded  by  the 
stream.  Here  I  was  passed  over  from 
the  protection  of  the  Huzara  authorities 
to  those  of  the  Yusufzai  district.  Cross- 
ing the  great  river  in  another  of  those 
large,  high-pooped,  carved  boats  of  white 
wood,  such  as,  in  all  probability,  bore 
Alexander  the  Great  across  the  Indus, 
on  the  opposite  bank  a  very  strange 
sight  appeared  which  looked  as  if  it 
might  have  been  taken  out  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  or  even  out  of  the  time  of  the  Gre- 
cian conqueror.  The  boundary-line  be- 
tween our  territory  and  that  of  Afghani- 
stan here  leaves  the  Indus  and  runs  along 
the  foot  of  the  Hindu  Kush,  and  one 
is  supposed  now  to  be  in  special  need  of 
being  taken  care  of  ;  so  I  was  received 
on  landing,  and  with  great  dignity,  by  a 
number  of  Afghan  khans  belonging  to 
our  side  of  the  border,  by  a  native 
officer  of  police,  a  body  of  mounted 
police,  and  a  number  of  the  retainers  of 
the  khans,  some  of  whom  were  horse- 
men in  chain-armour. 

Nothing  could  be  more  picturesque 
than  the  scene.  It  was  now  evening, 
and  through  the  clear  air  the  red  light  of 
the  setting  sun  flamed  over  the  yellow 
sands  of  the  Indus,  and  burned  on  the 
hio^h    summits    of    the   wild    mountains 
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around.  The  Afghan  chiefs,  with  the  re- 
tainers beside  them,  and  their  fine  horses, 
were  picturesque  enough  figures  ;  but 
the  most  picturesque  feature  in  the  scene 
was,  undoubtedly,  the  men  in  chain- 
armour,  who  carried  immensely  long 
spears,  rode  the  wildest  and  shaggiest- 
looking  of  horses,  wore  brass  helmets  on 
their  heads  over  crimson  handkerchiefs, 
and  galloped  about  between  us  and  the 
hills,  shaking  their  long  spears,  as  if  an 
immediate  descent  of  the  enemy  was  ex- 
pected and  they  were  prepared  to  do 
battle  for  us  to  the  death.  Unfortunately, 
the  enemy  never  did  put  in  an  appear- 
ance all  the  way  along  the  border ;  but 
the  men  in  armour  did  very  well  instead, 
and  imparted  a  delightful  sense  of  danger 
to  the  mysterious  mountains. 

The  rock  of  Pihiir  is  between  three 
hundred  and  four  hundred  feet  high,  and 
It  would  be  a  pleasant  place  of  residence 
were  it  not  for  the  wind  which  blows 
very  violently  up  or  down  the  Indus 
valley,  and  did  so  all  night  when  I  was 
there.  Here  I  began  to  realize  for  the 
first  time  (belief  being  quite  a  differ- 
ent thing)  that  I  was  of  some  importance 
in  the  world.  Guards  slept  in  the  ve- 
randa of  the  bungalow  in  which  I  was, 
though  it  was  placed  on  the  extreme 
summit  of  the  rock  and  looked  down 
precipices  ;  guards  paced  round  it  all 
night  ;  there  was  a  guard  half-way  down 
the  rock  ;  another  guard  at  the  foot  of 
the  rock  ;  and,  when  I  looked  down  to 
the  valley  below,  in  the  morning  before 
daybreak,  there  were  my  friends  in  chain- 
armour  riding  round  the  rock  in  the 
moonlight,  but  slowly,  and  drooping  in 
their  saddles  as  if  they  were  asleep  and 
recruiting  after  the  fatigues  of  the  day. 

From  Pihur  we  rode  about  twenty 
miles  along  the  base  of  the  mountains  to 
the  thdna  of  Swabi,  passing  through  the 
village  of  Topi,  the  khan  of  which  ac- 
companied us  on  the  journey.  The 
mountains  here  and  all  along  the  border 
have  a  very  singular  effect,  because  they 
rise  so  suddenly  above  the  plain.  Our 
trans-Indus  territory  is  here  almost  a 
dead  level,  being  broken  only  by  water- 
courses, at  this  season  dry,  which  de- 
scend abruptly  below  the  surface  of  the 
plain.  From  this  wide  level,  which  is 
scarcely  eighteen  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea,  tlie  mountains  of  the  Hindu 
Kush  rise  quite  abruptly  for  thousands 
of  feet,  range  towering  above  range  till 
we  come  to  the  line  of  snowy  summits. 
As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  these 
mountains  arc   really  a  continuation   of 


the  Himdliya,  being  separated  from  the 
latter  by  the  gorge  of  the  Indus,  and 
running  more  directly  to  the  west.  Sir 
A.  Burns  has  told  us  that  the  name 
Hindu  Kush  is  unknown  to  the  Afghans, 
but  that  there  is  a  particular  peak,  and 
also  a  pass  bearing  that  name.  This 
mountain  is  far  from  our  present  neigh- 
bourhood, being  between  Afghanistan 
and  Turkestan.  A  good  deal  of  doubt 
hangs  over  the  derivation  and  meaning 
of  the  word  ;  but,  fancifully  or  not,  the 
Kush  has  been  identified  with  the  Cau- 
casus of  Pliny,  and  the  whole  of  the  im- 
mense range  from  the  Himaliya  to  the 
Paropamisan  Mountains,  is  known  in  this 
country  as  the  Indian  Caucasus.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  a  maximum  height  of 
about  twenty  thousand  feet,  but  very 
little  really  is  known  about  it,  and  that 
adds  to  the  interest  of  the  range.  Its 
highest  peak  or  cluster  of  peaks  appears 
to  be  the  Koh-i-Baba,  the  Hindu  Kush 
proper,  between  Kaubul  and  Bamian  ; 
and  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the 
British  border  there  seem  to  be  no 
peaks  quite  sixteen  thousand  feet  high, 
though  some  way  back  from  it,  beyond 
Swat,  there  is  one  of  18,564,  and  another 
of  19,132,  the  altitude  of  these  heights,  I 
presume,  having  been  taken  from  points 
within  our  own  territory,  or  that  of  Kash- 
mir. In  geological  formation  these  mount- 
ains do  not  seem  to  differ  much  from 
the  Himaliya,  being  chiefly  composed  of 
quartz,  granite,  gneiss,  mica-schist,  slates, 
and  limestone  ;  but  they  are  richer  in 
metals  —  namely,  gold,  lead,  copper,  tin, 
iron,  and  antimony.  The  most  remarka- 
ble difference  between  the  two  ranges  is, 
that  in  their  western  portion  the  Hindu 
Kush  are  not  backed  to  the  north  by  ele- 
vated table-lands  like  those  of  Tibet,  but 
sink  abruptly  into  the  low  plains  of  Tur- 
kestan. They  are  even  more  destitute  of 
wood  than  the  Himdliya,  but  have  more 
valleys  which  are  sometimes  better  than 
mere  gorges. 

The  thdna  at  Swabi  is  a  very  large  strong 
place,  with  high  walls,  and  could  stand  a 
siege  by  the  mountaineers.  It  was  here 
arranged  that  I  should  make  a  day's  ex- 
cursion, and  recross  the  frontier,  in  order 
to  visit  the  famous  ruins  of  Ranikhct  or 
Ranigat.  This,  however,  I  was  told,  was 
not  a  journey  to  be  lightly  undertaken. 
The  thdnadar  of  S\val)i,  the  officer  of 
police,  and  quite  a  number  of  Afghan 
khans,  with  their  followers  (including  the 
inevitable  horsemen  in  chain-armour), 
thought  it  necessary  to  accompany  me, 
all  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  mounted  on 
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fine  horses.     The  chiefs  who    went  with 
me  were    Mir    Ruzzun,    khan    of   Topi  ; 
Manir,    khan     of     Jeda  ;    Shah    Aswur, 
khan    of    Manir ;     Sumundu,    khan     of 
Maneri ;  Amir,  khan  of  Shevva  ;   Husain 
Shah,    the    th^nadar  of    Swabi  ;  and  the 
officer    of    police,    Khan    Bahddiir    Jhu- 
nota,    or    some     such    name.     It   was  a 
most   imposing  retinue  ;  and   in    lieu   of 
my  solid  Khiva  horse,  they  mounted  me 
on  a  splendid  and  beautiful  steed,  which 
would  have  been  much  more  useful  than 
my  own  for  the  purpose  of  runninor  away, 
if  that  had  been  at  all  necessary.     I  could 
well,  however,  have  dispensed  with   this 
arrangement,  for  by  this  time   I   had  be- 
gun to   suffer  intensely   from  intercostal 
rheumatism  ;    I  could    get  no  sleep   be- 
cause of  it,  and    every  quick   movement 
on  horseback  was  torture.     I  should  like 
to  have  ridden  slowly  to   Ranigat,  a   dis- 
tance of   about    twelve    miles    from    the 
thdna,  as   the  quietest    and  humblest   of 
pilgrims  ;  but  it  was    impossible  to    ride 
slowly  on  a  blood-horse,  with  half-a-dozen 
Afghan  khans  prancing  round  you  ;  and 
however  much  you  wished    to  do  so,  the 
blood-horse   would    object,  so    I  had   to 
lead^  a  sort  of  steeplechase,  especially  in 
coming  back,  when,  my  blood  having  got 
thoroughly  heated  by  torture  and  climb- 
ing,   the    rheumatism    left    me   for    the 
nonce,  and  by  taking  a  bee  line,  I  easily 
outstripped    the    khans,  who   must   have 
been  somewhat  exhausted  by   their  long 
fast,  it   being    the    month  of    Ramadan, 
when  good    Mohammedans  do  not   taste 
anything  from   sunrise  to    sunset.     This 
horse  I  had  must  have  been  worth  ;^200 
at  least ;  and  when    I  returned   it  to   its 
owner,  he  told  me  that  he  could  not  think 
of   taking  it  away   from  me   after  I    had 
done  him  the    honour  of   riding  upon  it. 
1  accepted   this  offer    at  its   true  value, 
and   found  no    difficulty  in    getting    the 
khan  to  take  back  his  steed.     I  was  cu- 
rious enough  to  inquire  at  Marddn  what 
would  have  been  the  result  if  I  had  ac- 
cepted   the   offer,  and    was    told    that   it 
would  have  caused  endless  indignation, 
and  would  probably  have  led  to   the  mur- 
der, not  of  myself,  but  of  somebody   who 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do    with  the  af- 
fair. 

Leaving  our  horses  at  the  little  village 
of  Nowigram,  we  climbed  on  foot  for  a 
thousand  feet  up  the  steep  hill  on  which 
are  the  ruins  of  Ranigat.  General  Cun- 
ningham *  has  the  merit  of  having  identi- 


*  See  his   Ancient  Geography  of    India,   I.      The 
Budhist  Period,  p.  58. 


fied  this  place  with  the  Aornos  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  The  antiquarian  dis- 
cussion on  this  point  would  hardly  inter- 
est the  general  reader ;  so  I  shall  only 
say  that  no  other  place  which  has  been 
suggested  suits  Aornos  so  well  as  Rani- 
gat, though  something  may  be  said  in 
favour  of  General  Abbott's  view  that 
Aornos  was  the  Mahdban  mountain.* 
Rani-gat  means  the  "queen's  rock,"  and 
got  this  name  from  the  Rani  of  Raja  M 
Vara.  It  has  every  appearance  of  hav-  f 
ing  been  a  petra  or  "  rock-fortress,"  the 
word  applied  to  Aornos  by  Diodorus  and 
Strabo.  The  khans  who  were  with  me 
called  Ranigat  a  fort,  and  any  one  would 
do  so  who  had  not  a  special  power  of 
discovering  the  remains  of  ancient  mon- 
asteries. Dr.  Bellew  does  not  seem  to 
have  visited  this  place  ;  but  in  his  valu- 
able report  on  the  Yusufzai  district,!  he 
refers  to  it  as  one  of  a  series  of  ruins, 
and  dwells  on  monastic  features  which 
they  present.  He  is  especially  eloquent 
on  the  "hermit  cells,"  which,  he  says, 
"  are  met  with  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
ruins  of  Ranigat ;  "  and  argues  that  the 
apertures  sloping  from  them,  and  open-  M^ 
ing  out  on  the  faces  of  the  precipices,  fl 
were  "for  the  purpose  of  raking  away 
ashes  and  admitting  a  current  of  air  up- 
wards." Having  got  so  far,  the  learned 
doctor  proceeds  to  draw  a  pleasing  pic- 
ture of  the  priests  issuing  from  their 
chambers,  crossing  to  the  gateway  of 
the  temple,  ascending  its  steps,  making 
their  obeisance  to  the  assembly  of  the 
gods,  offering  incense,  making  sacrifices, 
"and  then  retiring  for  meditation  to  the 
solemn  and  dark  silence  of  their  sub- 
terranean cells."  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, there  is  another  and  much  more 
probable  theory  in  regard  to  these  sub- 
terranean cells,  and  that  is  that  they  were 
simply  public  latrines.  Hence  the  slop- 
ing aperture  out  on  the  precipices.  The 
plateau  which  forms  the  summit  of  the  hill 
is  strongly  fortified  by  immensely  strong 
buildings  which  run  round  it,  and  are 
composed  of  great  blocks  of  hewn 
stone  sometimes  carefully  fitted  on  each 
other,  and  in  other  places  cemented  as 
it  were  by  small  stones  and  thin  slabs. 
This  plateau  is  about  twelve  hundred 
feet  in  length  by  eight  hundred  in 
breadth,  and  is  a  mass  of  ruins.  Sepa- 
rated from  the  external  works  and  the 
"  subterranean  cells,"  the  citadel  is  five 
hundred    feet    long    and    four    hundred 

*  See  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  1854. 
p.  309,  and  1863,  p.  409. 
t  Government  Press.     Lahore,  1864. 
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broad.  A  number  of  broken  statues, 
chiefly  figures  of  Budha,  have  been  found 
amono^  these  ruins,  and  also  one  statue 
with  the  Macedonian  cloak.  The  whole 
of  this  Yusufzai  district  is  full  of  the  most 
interesting  antiquarian  remains,  such  as 
ruins,  statues,  bas-reliefs,  and  coins,  indi- 
cating the  existence  of  a  large  population, 
of  great  cities,  of  arts,  of  an  advanced  civ- 
ilization and  of  nations  which  have  long 
since  disappeared.  A  great  part  of  these 
remains  are  Budhistic,  a  few  have  rela- 
tion to  Alexander  the  Great  and  his 
Greeks,  and  a  larger  number  belong  to 
the  empires  of  the  Grasco-Bactrians, 
Indo-Bactrians,  and  Scythians.  I  should, 
however,  require  several  articles  in  order 
to  do  justice  to  this  subject,  and  must 
content  myself  with  merely  alluding  to  it. 

There  is  a  fine  wild  view  from  Ranigat 
up  the  mountains  of  the  Hindu  Kush, 
and  it  is  close  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Umbeyla  Pass,  where,  a  few  years  ago, 
we  had  some  very  severe  fighting  with 
the  hill-men.  Their  conduct  had  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  teach  them  a  lesson, 
and  a  large  British  force  was  sent  into 
the  pass  ;  but  the  Afghans-  swarmed 
down  upon  it  in  large  numbers  and  fought 
like  devils.  The  British  soldier  did  not 
show  to  his  usual  advantage  in  this  cam- 
paign, and  one  regiment  retreated  rather 
ignominiously  from  a  post  which  it  ought 
to  have  held.  In  order  to  insure  the  re- 
taking of  this  position.  Sir  Neville  Cham- 
berlain, the  commander  of  the  force, 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  attack- 
ing column,  and,  rumour  has  it,  turned 
round  and  said,  "There  must  be  no  run- 
ning away  this  time,"  on  which  the  colo- 
nel of  one  regiment  replied,  "The  — th 
don't  require  to  be  told  that,  general." 

This  portion  of  Afghanistan  is  scarcely 
even  nominally  under  the  sway  of  the 
amir  of  Kaubul,  and  is  virtually  ruled 
by  the  akoond  of  Swat,  who  is  rather 
a  spiritual  than  a  temporal  prince, 
but  exercises  a  good  deal  of  tempo- 
ral power  over  the  chiefs  in  his  terri- 
tory. He  was  ninety  years  old  at  the 
time  of  my  visit  to  the  Yusufzai,  and 
had  the  reputation  of  being  an  extremely 
bigoted  Mohammedan,  not  averse  to 
stirring  up  a  Je/iad ag^\nst  the  infidels  in 
India  ;  and  in  this  respect  his  son  was 
said  to  be  even  worse  than  himself.  For- 
tunately, however,  we  have  a  counter- 
check to  him  in  the  mullah  of  Topi,  with- 
in our  own  district,  who  exercises  a  great 
religious  influence  over  the  Afghans,  and 
is  a  rival  of  the  akoond. 

I  had    made  a  good   deal  of  acquaint- 


ance with  Afghans  before  this  journey, 
and  must  say  a  word  in  regard  to  their 
character.  They  are  a  very  strange  mix- 
ture of  heroism  and  cowardice,  fidelity 
and  treachery,  kindness  and  cruelty, 
magnanimity  and  meanness,  high-sound- 
ing morality  and  unspeakably  atrocious 
viciousness.  Though  their  language 
affords  no  countenance  to  their  own  be- 
lief that  they  are  sons  of  Israel,  and  the 
linguist  scoffs  at  this  supposition  in  his 
usual  manner,  I  think  there  is  something 
in  it.  In  physical  appearance  and  in 
character  they  resemble  the  Hebrews  of 
history;  and  it  is  unscientific,  in  judging 
of  the  origin  of  a  people,  to  place  exclu- 
sive reliance  on  one  particular,  such  as 
language.  Much  meditation  over  this 
subject  has  also  convinced  me  that  our 
modern  writers  are  far  too  much  given  to 
drawing  hard  and  fast  lines  when  treat- 
ing of  ethnology.  They  get  hold  of  a 
race  or  a  nation  somewhere  in  the  past, 
and  virtually,  indeed  often  unconsciously, 
assume  that  it  has  become  stereotyped 
for  all  time,  leaving  out  of  mind  that  cir- 
cumstances similar  to  those  which  form 
a  race  are  continually  modifying  its  pecul- 
iarities. As  to  the  Afghans,  I  deem  it 
likely  that  there  is  some  truth  in  all  the 
theories  which  have  been  started  as  to 
their  origin.  They  are  probably  partly 
Semitic,  partly  Aryan,  partly  Asiatic, 
and  partly  European.  There  is  nothing 
improbable  in  the  supposition  that  their 
Hebrew  blood  has  been  mingled  with  that 
of  the  soldiers  of  Alexander  the  Great 
and  of  the  Greek  colonists  of  the  Graeco- 
Bactrian  kingdoms,  and  also  of  the  Asi- 
atic Albanians,  who  were  driven  across 
Persia.  The  Indo-Bactrians,  again,  may 
have  modified  this  race  ;  and  the  theory 
of  a  composite  origin  affords  some  ex- 
planation of  the  inconsistencies  of  the 
Afghan  character. 

Afghan  history  is  a  dreadful  story  of 
cruelty,  faithlessness,  perfidy,  and  treach- 
ery. Though  they  may  understand  the 
matter  among  themselves,  yet  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  European  to  draw  any 
line  within  which  the  Pathdns  may  be 
trusted.  The  tomb  of  Cain  is  said  to  be 
in  Kaubul,  and  the  popular  belief  is  that 
the  devil  fell  there  when  he  was  thrown 
out  of  heaven.  These  are  the  views  of 
the  Afghans  themselves,  and  a  double 
portion  of  the  spirit  of  Cain  seems  to 
liave  descended  upon  them.  In  one 
s-mali  village  through  which  I  passed, 
there  had  been  twelve  secret  assassina- 
tions within  nine  months.  Among  these 
people   you    have  perpetually    recurring 
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reasons,  in  the  shape  of  dead  bodies,  for 
putting  the  questions,  "  Who  is  she?" 
and  "  How  much  was  it  ?"  for  their  mur- 
ders proceed  usually  from  quarrels  as  to 
women,  or  land,  or  cattle.  A  good  many 
of  our  officers  on  the  frontier  have  been 
assassinated,  sometimes  out  of  mere 
wantonness,  and  they  have  to  go  about 
armed  or  guarded.  The  Afghan  mon- 
arch Shah  Mahmood  owed  his  throne  to 
his  wuzeer  Futteh  Khan  (Barukzai),  and 
the  latter  was  always  careful  not  to  show 
any  want  of  allegiance  or  respect  for  that 
sovereign  ;  yet  Shah  Mahmood,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  a  relative,  had  his  wuzeer 
seized,  and  put  out  both  his  benefactor's 
eyes  in  the  year  1818.  Then  he  had  the 
unfortunate  blind  man  brought  before 
him  bound,  and  had  him  deliberately  cut 
to  pieces  —  nose,  ears,  lips,  and  then  the 
joints.  This  is  a  characteristic  Afghan 
incident,  and  not  the  less  so  that  it  was  a 
ruinous  act  for  the  perpetrator. 

Sir  Alexander  Burnes,  in  his  account 
of  his  journey  to  Bokhara  (vol.  ii.  p.  124), 
says  of  the  Afghans  that,  "  if  they  them- 
selves are  to  be  believed,  their  ruling 
vice  is  envy,  which  besets  even  the  near- 
est and  dearest  relations.  No  people  are 
more  capable  of  managing  intrigue." 
And  yet  he  adds,  "  I  imbibed  a  very 
favourable  impression  of  their  national 
character."  But  this  vice  of  envy  is  pe- 
culiarly the  characteristic  which  marks 
off  the  lower  from  the  higher  portion  of 
the  human  race  ;  it  has,  not  inappropri- 
ately, been  assigned  as  the  cause  of 
angels  turning  into  devils ;  and  it  is 
curious  to  find  that  a  people  like  the 
Afghans,  who  are  possessed  by  it,  can 
still  excite  admiration.  Mr.  T.  P. 
Hughes,  a  well-known,  able  missionary 
on  the  border,  who  is  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  these  people,  says  that  "the 
Afghans  are  a  manly  race,  of  sociable 
and  lively  habits.  All  Europeans  who 
have  come  in  contact  with  them  have 
been  favourably  impressed  with  the  very 
striking  contrast  exhibited  by  our  trans- 
Indus  subjects  to  the  mild  Hindu  and 
the  miserable  Hindusthani  and  Pan- 
jdbi  Mohammedans."  He  also  says  that 
their  "  manly  qualities  are  not  unequal  to 
our  own,"  and  that  "there  are  elements 
of  true  greatness  in  the  Afghan  national 
character."  Yet  I  was  assured  by  more 
than  one  excellent  authority  that  one  of 
the  most  hideous  of  all  vices  is  openly 
practised  in  Kaubal,  where  a  bazaar  or 
street  is  set  apart  for  it  ;  and  that  even 
in  Peshawar  the  agents  of  the  Church 
Mission  require  to  be  cautious   in  their 


conduct  towards  the  boys  under  their 
tuition.  It  is  the  extraordinary  union  of 
virtues  and  vices  which  forms  the  most 
puzzling  feature  in  the  Afghan  character. 
To  courage,  strength,  and  the  other  bet- 
ter features  of  a  wild  sentimental  mount- 
ain people,  they  unite  vices  which  are 
usually  attributed  to  the  decrepitude  of 
corrupt  civilizations  and  dying  races ; 
and  though  their  fidelity  is  often  able  to 
overcome  torture  and  death,  it  as  often 
succumbs  to  the  most  trivial  and  meanest 
temptations. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  much  of 
the  badness  of  the  Afghans  is  owing  to 
the  influence  of  Mohammedanism.  One 
might  expect  that  so  simple  and  intelligi- 
ble a  religion,  holding  the  doctrine  of  the 
unity  of  God,  and  admitting  Christ  as  one 
of  its  line  of  prophets,  would  be  superior 
in  its  effects  to  polytheistic  Hinduism, 
and  especially  to  Brahmanism,  the  ac- 
ceptance of  which  after  and  in  face  of 
Budhism,  involved  a  moral  suicide  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  India.  But  certainly 
my  knowledge  of  India  does  not  support 
that  conclusion.  Among  a  purely  Semitic 
race  like  the  Arabs,  secluded  among  their 
deserts  and  at  a  certain  stereotyped  stage 
of  thought,  Mohammedanism  may  be 
good,  and  it  undoubtedly  appears  to  have 
exercised  a  beneficial  influence  in  its  re- 
moval of  ancient  superstitions  ;  but  in 
the  larger  sphere  and  greater  complica- 
tions of  modern  life  it  becomes  an  evil 
influence,  from  its  essentially  Pharisaical 
character  and  its  want  of  power  to  toucli 
the  human  heart.  I  need  not  speak  of 
Christianity  or  of  Budhism,  with  their 
enthusiasm  of  love  and  their  doctrines  of 
self-sacrifice  :  but  even  in  Brahmanism 
there  are  humanizing  influences  ;  and  in 
the  older  Hinduism,  as  Dr.  John  Muir 
has  so  well  shown  by  his  metrical  trans- 
lations, the  law  of  love  finds  an  important 
place.  It  is  not  even  the  worst  of  Mo- 
hammedanism that  it  is  a  system  of  ex- 
ternal observances  and  mechanical  devo- 
tion. Its  central  idea,  as  elaborated 
to-day,  is  that  of  the  Creator  and  Govern- 
or of  the  universe  as  a  merciless  tyrant, 
ruling  after  the  caprice  of  a  fathomless 
will,  breaking  the  clay  of  humanity  into 
two  pieces,  throwing  the  one  to  the  right 
saying,  "These  into  heaven,  and  I  care 
not  ;  "  and  the  other  to  the  left  saying, 
"  These  into  hell,  and  I  care  not."  When- 
ever God  is  thus  regarded  as  an  arbitrary 
tyrant,  instead  of  an  all-loving  Father 
whose  dealings  with  His  children  tran- 
scend our  knowledge  but  do  not  revolt 
our    moral    consciousness,    religion,    or 
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rather  that  which  takes  its  place,  becomes 
a  frightful  instrument  of  evil ;  and  even 
when  the  natural  working  of  the  human 
heart  is  too  strong  to  allow  of  its  being 
carried  out  practically  to  its  logical  con- 
clusions, on  the  other  hand,  it  prevents 
our  higher  sympathies  from  being  of  much 
practical  use.  It  is  worthy  of  such  a  sys- 
tem that  it  should  regard  a  few  external 
observances,  and  the  mere  utterance  of 
such  a  formula  as  "  There  is  no  God  but 
God,  and  Mohammed  is  His  prophet,"  as 
insuring  an  entrance  into  heaven,  and 
that  its  heaven  should  be  one  of  purely 
sensual  delight.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  Mohammed  is  responsible  for  all  that 
Mohammedanism  has  become  ;  for  even 
in  this  case  there  has  been  manifested 
that  curious  tendency  of  religions  to 
thrust  forward  and  deify  that  which  their 
founders  began  with  repudiating  and  con- 
demning ;  but  he  is  in  great  part  respon- 
sible, and  of  all  famous  books  in  the 
world,  the  Kuran  is  about  the  least  edify- 
ing. 

Hardy,  brave,  mean,  and  wicked  a  peo- 
ple as  the  Afghans  are,  they  are  great 
lovers  of  poetry,  and  have  produced  not 
a  little  poetry  of  a  high  order.  They  are 
very  fond,  at  night,  round  their  camp- 
fires,  of  reciting  verses,  and  these  verses 
are  usually  of  a  melancholy  kind,  relating 
to  love,  war,  the  unsatisfactoriness  of  all 
earthly  enjoyment,  and  the  cruelty  of 
fate.  Captain  H.  G.  Raverty  has  rendered 
a  great  service  in  presenting  us  with  an 
almost  literal  translation  of  the  produc- 
tions of  the  more  famous  Afghan  poets  ;  * 
and  these  do  not  at  all  make  the  Afghan 
character  more  intelligible.  When  the 
women  of  a  village  ventured  to  come  out 
to  look  at  me,  usually  some  man  with  a 
big  stick  drove  them  away  with  heavy 
blows,  and  remarks  upon  them  which 
even  a  Rabelais  would  have  hesitated  to 
report  ;  yet  the  Afghans  have  romantic 
ideas  of  love,  and  are  fond  of  singing 
these  beautiful  lines  :  — 

Say  not  unto  me,   "  Why  swearest  thou  by 

me .? " 
If  I  swear  not  by  thee,  by  whom  shall  I  swear  ? 

Thou,  indeed,  art  the  very  light  of  mine  eyes  ; 
This,  by  those  black  eyes  of  thine,  1  swear  ! 

In  this  world  thou  art  my  life  and  my  soul, 
And  nouj'ht  else  besides  ;  unto  thee,  my  life,  I 
swear ! 


*  Selections  from  the  Poetry  of  the  Afghans,  from 
tlic  sixleentli  to  tlie  nineteenth  century.  Literally 
translated  from  the  original  Pushtao.     London,  1862. 


Thou  art  in  truth  the  all-engrossing  idea  of 

my  mind, 
Every  hour,  every  moment,  by  my  God,   I 

swear  ! 

The  dust  of  thy  feet  is  an  ointment  for  the 

eyes  — 
By  this  very  dust  beneath  thy  feet  I  swear  ! 

My  heart  ever  yearneth  toward  thee  exceed- 
ingly— 

By  this  very  yearning  of  mine  unto  thee  I 
swear  ! 

When  thou  laughest,  they  are  nothing  in  com- 
parison. 

Both  rubies  and  pearls  —  by  thy  laugh  I 
swear ! 

Truly  I  am  thy  lover,  and  thine,  thine  only  — 

And  this  I,  Kushhal,  by  thy  sweet  face  swear  ! 

Of  the  despairing  melancholy  of  the 
Afghan  poets  it  would  be  easy  to  quote 
many  instances  ;  but  I  prefer  to  give  the 
following  example,  also  translated  by  Cap- 
tain Raverty,  by  a  chief  of  the  clan  Khat- 
tak,  of  their  stirring  war-songs  :  — 

From  whence  hath  the  spring  again  returned 

unto  us, 
Which  hath  made  the  country  round  a  gardeii 

of  flowers  .-* 

There  are  the  anemone  and  sweet  basil,  the 

lily,  and  the  thyme  ; 
The  jasmine   and   white    rose,  the   narcissus, 

and  pomegranate  blossom. 

The  wild  flowers  of  spring  are  manifold,  and 

of  every  hue ; 
But  the   dark-red  tulip  above  them  all  pre- 

dominateth. 

The  maidens  place  nosegays  of  flowers  in  their 

bosoms  ; 
The  youths,  too,  fasten  nosegays  of  them  in 

their  turbans. 

Come  now,  maidens,  apply  the  bow  to  the 

violin  ; 
Bring  out  the  tone  and  melody  of  every  string  ! 

And  thou,  cup-bearer,  bring  us  full  and  over- 
flowing cups, 

That  I  may  become  fraught  with  wine's  in- 
ebriety ! 

The  Afghan  youths  have  again  dyed  red  their 

hands. 
Like   as  the  falcon  dyeth  his  talons  in  the 

blood  of  the  quarry. 

They  have  made  rosy  their  bright  swords  with 

gore  ; 
The  tulip-beds  have  blossomed  even  in  the 

heat  of  summer. 

Ac-mal  Khan  and  Dar-ya  Khan  —  from  death 
preserve  them  !  — 

Were  neither  of  them  at  fault  when  oppor- 
tunity occurred.  ' 
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On  Karrapah,  too,  they  found  both  war's  din 
and  tumult. 

From   Karrapah,   even    unto    Bajawar,  both 

plain  and  mountain, 
Time    after    time,   as    from    an   earthquake, 

quaked  and  shook. 

One  day's  march  from  Hoti  Marddn, 
or  Murdan,  I  was  handed  over  to  the 
care  of  an  escort  of  the  Panjdb  Guides, 
a  famous  regiment  which  is  usually  quar- 
tered in  that  fort.  Its  officers  showed 
£;reat  hospitality  and  kindness,  and  espe- 
cially Captain  Hutchinson,  whom  I  had 
met  at  Hardwar,  as  also  in  Kashmir,  and 
whose  shooting-expeditions  had  made 
him  familiar  with  some  of  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  Himaliyaand  with  the  regions 
lying  to  the  north  of  Kashmir.  He  had 
just  returned  from  a  journey  into  Gilgit, 
which  he  described  as  exceedingly  barren 
and  stony  ;  and  his  quarters  in  the  fort 
were  adorned  with  many  trophies  of  the 
chase,  including  quite  a  pile  of  the  skins 
of  the  great  snow-bear. 

Elsewhere,  I  heard  a  story  of  an  of- 
ficer who,  on  getting  leave  after  a  long 
period  of  close  service,  went  up  and 
spent  his  leave  at  this  little  remote  fort 
of  Hoti  Mardan,  where  he  had  formerly 
been  stationed.  That  was  adduced  as  a 
remarkable  instance  of  English  eccentric- 
ity ;  but  I  can  quite  appreciate  the  man's 
choice.  The  officers  of  a  crack  regiment 
in  an  isolated  position  make  very  good 
company  ;  there  is  excellent  sport  of  va- 
rious kinds,  including  hawking,  to  be  had 
at  Mardan  ;  there  is  just  enough  of  per- 
sonal danger  connected  with  a  residence 
there  to  keep  one  lively  ;  interesting  ex- 
peditions may  be  made  along  or  across 
the  frontier;  the  whole  country  round  is 
full  of  important  antiquities  ;  and  the  cli- 
mate during  great  part  of  the  year  is  de- 
lightful. 

According  to  the  regimental  records  of 
temperature  for  the  year  1872,  the  ther- 
mometer (in  the  open  air,  but  in  a  posi- 
tion sheltered  from  the  sun),  had,  in  the 
month  of  January,  an  extreme  range 
from  27°  to  64'',  and  a  mean  range  from 
46"^  to  52°.  In  February,  the  extreme 
range  was  from  32''  to  73°,  and  the 
mean  from  48°  to  52*^.  In  April,  the 
extreme  range  was  53*^  to  91'^,  and  the 
mean  69''  to  82^^.  The  hottest  month 
was  June,  when  the  extreme  range  was 
70^  to  109'*,  and  the  mean  92^  to  loo'*. 
That  sounds  very  dreadful ;  but  the  pure 
and  excessively  dry  air  of   these  regions 


the  moist  regions  of  the  coast,  or  during 
the  rainy  season,  in  those  parts  of  India 
which  are  much  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  the  southwest  monsoon.  Evaporation 
of  moisture  from  the  skin  and  clothes  is 
the  great  source  of  coolness  in  a  hot  coun- 
try ;  and,  of  course,  the  drier  the  air  is, 
the  greater  the  evaporation  and  conse- 
quent coolness,  while,  the  more  the  air 
is  loaded  with  moisture,  the  less  is  the 
evaporation  from  our  persons,  and  the 
more  we  become  like  furnaces  surround- 
ed by  some  non-heat-conducting  sub- 
stance. So  early  as  September,  the  cli- 
mate begins  to  be  delightful  at  Hoti 
Mardan,  the  temperature  for  that  month 
having  an  extreme  range  from  57*^  to  98^, 
and  a  mean  of  from  70^  to  80''.  After 
that  it  rapidly  approaches  the  results 
given  for  January,  and  becomes  bracing 
as  well  as  pleasant. 

I  went  out  hawking  with  the  officers 
one  day,  and  we  had  some  very  fine 
sport,  following  the  birds  on  horseback, 
and  being  much  amused  by  a  large  black 
vulture — a  pirate  bird  —  which  once  or 
twice  made  its  appearance  just  when  the 
falcon  had  hunted  down  its  prey,  and 
proceeded  to  act  on  the  principle  of  sic 
vos  7ton  vobis,  which  appears  to  be  one 
of  the  fundamental  characteristics  of  or- 
ganic life.  Apart  from  its  cruelty  (which 
need  not  be  expatiated  on,  seeing  that  all 
action  we  know  of  involves  cruelty)  the 
action  of  the  falcon  was  very  beautiful  as 
it  steadily  pursued  its  prey,  a  species  of 
crane,  I  think,  and  swooping  down  upon  it, 
struck  it  again  and  again  on  the  base  of  the 
skull,  sending  out  a  small  cloud  of  feath- 
ers at  every  stroke,  until  the  brain  was 
laid  open  and  the  bird  succumbed. 

Some  of  the  officers  of  Fort  Mardan 
did  not  trouble  themselves  to  carry  arms, 
relying  upon  their  sticks  or  heavy  hunt- 
ing-whips ;  but  this  was  unwise.  Fort 
Michni  was  in  sight,  and.  there  Major 
Macdonald  had  a  stick  when  Behrara 
Khan  and  the  khan's  brother  went  up  to 
him  and  fired  into  him  with  guns  from 
close  quarters.  A  stick  becomes  a  satire 
in  such  circumstances.  Even  arms,  how- 
ever, are  not  always  a  sufficient  defence 
from  Afghan  assassins.  Lieutenant  Om- 
maney,  a  promising  young  officer  in  civil 
employ,  was  killed  in  Hoti  Mardan  by  a 
scoundrel  who  presented  him  with  a  pe- 
tition to  read,  and  then  stabbed  him  sud- 
denly when  the  Englishman  was  engaged 
in  looking  over  the  paper.  In  this  case 
Mr.  M'Nab,  the  acting  commissioner  of 
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the  district,  on  hearing  of  the  affair  at 
night,  rode  immediately  over  from  Pe- 
shawar to  Maiddn,  a  distance  of  over 
thirty  miles,  and  had  the  murderer 
hanged  next  morning  —  possibly  without 
a  very  strict  regard  to  legal  forms,  but  in 
a  summary  manner,  which  served  to  put 
a  check,  for  the  time  at  least,  upon  what 
was  threatening  to  become  a  too  common 
Afghan  amusement. 

The  Panjab  Guides  is  a  rather  peculiar 
regiment,  being  composed  half  of  foot- 
soldiers  and  half  of  horsemen,  most"  of 
whom  are  Afghans,  and  many  from  be- 
yond our  border.  They  are  a  splendid 
set  of  men,  and  the  regiment  has  always 
been  kept  in  an  admirably  effective  state. 
In  the  "  Panjab  Mutiny  Report,"*  it  is 
said  that  at  the  outbreak  of  the  great  In- 
dian Mutiny  "the  Guide  Corps  marched 
fron  Mardin  six  hours  after  it  got  the 
order,  and  was  at  Attok  (thirty  miles  off) 
next  morning,  fully  equipped  for  service, 
'a  worthy  beginning,'  writes  Colonel  Ed- 
wards, of  '  one  of  the  rapidest  marches 
ever  made  by  soldiers  ;  for,  it  being  nec- 
essary to  give  General  Anson  every  avail- 
able man  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  Del- 
hi, the  Guides  were  not  kept  for  the  mov- 
able column,  but  were  pushed  on  to 
Delhi,  a  distance  of  five  hundred  eighty 
miles,  or  thirty  regular  marches,  which 
they  accomplished  in  twenty-one  marches, 
with  only  three  intervening  halts,  and 
these  made  by  order.  After  thus  marching 
twenty-seven  miles  a  day  for  three  weeks, 
the  Guides  reached  Delhi  on  9th  June, 
and  three  hours  afterwards  engaged  the 
enemy  hand  to  hand,  every  officer  being 
more  or  less  wounded.'"  That  shows 
the  splendid  state  of  efficiency  in  which 
the  Guides  were  kept.  They  did  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind  in  1872,  or  the 
beginning  of  1873,  when  sent  to  the 
camp  of  exercise  at  Hassan  Abdiil,  and 
I  doubt  not  they  would  do  it  to-morrow 
if  necessary.  This  regiment  had  only 
about  half-a-dozen  European  officers  when 
I  saw  it  ;  but  then  it  was  pretty  well  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  so-called  philan- 
thropic influences  which  have  weakened 
and  are  destroying  our  position  in  India. 
The  officers  were  free  to  rule  their  men  ; 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  sol- 
diers not  only  looked  up  to,  but  liked, 
and  were  proud  of,  their  officers.  I  must 
repeat  emphatically,  that  ability  to  rule 
wisely  is  the  only  condition  on  which  we 
have  any  right  to  be  in  India  at  all,  and 
that  the  instant  that  we  depart  from  that 

*  Lahore,  1859;  para,  140. 


ground,  trouble  and  disaster  commence, 
whatever  the  character  of  that  departure 
may  be  —  whether  it  consist  in  having 
inferior  English  agents  in  the  country  or 
in  curbing  the  hands  of.  the  capable  ones 
—  whether  in  stupid  want  of  appreciation 
of  the  natives  of  India  or  in  weak  pan- 
dering to  their  insaner  ambitions. 

Hoti  Mardan,  as  well  as  the  whole 
northern  portion  of  our  trans-Indus  ter- 
ritory, is  associated  with  the  name  of  a 
very  extraordinary  man  —  General  John 
Nicholson,  who  was  mortally  wounded  at 
the  siege  of  Delhi.  No  Englishman,  at 
least  of  late  years,  appears  to  have  left 
so  powerful  a  personal  impression  upon 
the  Afghan  mind.  I  found  it  to  be  quite 
true  that  the  Pathans  of  our  district  be- 
lieve that  they  hear  the  hoofs  of  Nichol- 
son's horse  ringing  over  the  trans-Indus 
plain  at  night,  and  that  that  country  shall 
never  pass  from  our  possession  so  long 
as  these  sounds  are  heard.  In  the  insti- 
tute at  Delhi  there  is  an  oil-painting  of 
him  which  was  made  after  his  death, 
partly  from  a  small  sketch  and  partly 
from  memory.  It  represents  him  as  hav- 
ing had  a  long  head  and  face,  with  dark 
hair,  and  a  very  finely-formed  white  fore- 
head. In  some  respects  it  reminded  me 
of  the  portrait  of  Sir  Harry  Vane  in 
Ham  House,  and  suggested  more  a  man 
of  contemplation  than  of  action  ;  but 
that  is  not  an  unfrequent  characteristic 
in  the  countenances  of  great  soldiers. 

One  of  Nicholson's  most  splendid 
achievements  was  performed  near  this  fort 
of  Hoti  Mardan.  He  was  deputy-commis- 
sioner of  the  district  at  the  time  of  the 
outbreak  of  the  Mutiny,  when  matters 
were  in  a  most  critical  position,  and  the 
disaffected  native  soldiers  were  urged  to 
move  by  the  Hindusthani  sepoys  below, 
and  were  in  correspondence  with  the 
Afghan  and  other  fanatics  of  Swat  and 
Sitana.  If  the  Panjab  saved  India,  it 
was  our  trans-Indus  district,  which  was 
the  most  dangerous  in  the  Panjab,  and  it 
was  John  Nicholson,  more  emphatically 
than  any  other  man,  who  saved  our  trans- 
Indus  possession.  The  place  of  the 
Panjdb  Guides,  when  they  were  de- 
spatched to  Delhi,  was  taken  by  the  55th 
Native  Infantry  and  the  loth  Irreguh^r 
Cavalry,  the  first  of  which  threatened  to 
murder  their  officers,  and  the  second  to 
"roast"  the  civil  officer  of  the  station. 
A  very  small  force  was  sent  to  Marddn  to 
deal  with  them,  and  it  was  accompanied 
by  Nicholson  as  political  officer,  and,  on 
its  approach,  the  55th  Regiment  broke 
and  took  to  the  hills.     It  was  in  the  end 
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of  the  month  of  May,  and  he  had  been 
twenty  hours  in  the  saddle,  under  a  burn- 
ing sun,  and  had  ridden  seventy  miles 
that  day  ;  *  but,  without  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation, he  *' hurled  himself  on  the  fugi- 
tives with  a  handful  of  police  sowars," 
and  did  such  fearful  execution  that  150 
of  them  were  laid  dead  on  the  line  of  re- 
treat, 150  surrendered,  and  the  greater 
number  of  those  who  escaped  up  the 
hills  were  wounded.  The  moral  effect  of 
this,  just  when  everything  was  hanging 
in  the  balance,  cannot  be  overestimated. 
The  tide  of  mutiny  had  rolled  up  almost 
unchecked  until  it  broke  upon  this  rock. 
It  has  been  well  said  that,  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Mutiny,  the  valley  of  Pesha- 
war stood  in  "a  ring  of  repressed  hos- 
tilities," while  beyond  that  lay  the  chron- 
ically hostile  kingdom  of  Kaubul.  The 
military  forces  in  this  valley  consisted  of 
2,800  Europeans  and  eight  thousand  na- 
tive soldiers  of  all  arms  ;  and  when  the 
intelligence  of  the  events  at  Delhi  and 
Meerut  reached  Peshd-war,  most  of  the 
native  soldiers  became  ripe  for  mutiny. 
It  has  often  been  alleged  that  the  sepoys 
took  no  part  in  the  atrocities  of  this 
dreadful  time,  and  that  these  were  com- 
mitted only  by  released  felons  and  other 
bad  characters  ;  but  in  the  "  Panjdb  Muti- 
ny Report "  it  is  stated  (para.  145)  that  at 
Peshawar,  in  May  1857,  "the  most  ran- 
corous and  seditious  letters  had  been  in- 
tercepted from  Mohammedan  bigots  in 
Patna  and  Thaneysur,  to  soldiers  of  the 
64th  Native  Infantry,  revelling  in  the 
atrocities  that  had  been  committed  in 
Hinduslhan  on  the  men,  women  and 
children  of  the  *  Nazarenes,'  and  sending 
them  messages  from  their  own  mothers 
that  they  should  emulate  these  deeds." 
Communications  also  were  going  on  be- 
tween the  sepoys  in  open  rebellion  arid 
their  brethren  across  the  frontier.  It 
was  most  fortunate  that  at  this  juncture 
Sir  Sydney  Cotton  ordered  the  disarma- 
ment of  his  native  troops  ;  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  Nicholson  had 
great  influence  in  leading  him  to  do  so  ; 
but  how  did  he  come  to  do  so  ?  The 
"Mutiny  Report"  mentions  that  "this 
measure  was  determined  on  under  the 
strenuous  opposition  of  the  condemned 
corps;  some  had  -implicit  confidence' 
in  their  regiment ;  others  advocated 'con- 
ciliation.'"  Of  these  infatuated  old  In- 
dians, who  have  their  counterparts  at  the 
present  day,  one  colonel  shot  himself 
when  his  regiment,  the  99th,  revolted,  so 
much  did  he  feel  the  disgrace. 

*  See  Panjab  Mutiny  Report,  para.  151. 


Peshdwar  is  a  very  interesting  place  ; 
and  though  the  acting  commissioner,  Mr, 
M'Nab,  was  absent  on  the  border,  I  had 
met  with  him  at  Marddn,  and  received 
much  information  and  great  kindness 
from  him  as  well  as  from  Major  Oti)- 
maney,  another  civil  officer,  as  also  from 
Mr.  Hughes  of  the  Church  Mission.  Mr. 
Ward,  the  superintendent  of  police,  ac- 
companied me  up  the  Khyber  Pass,  near 
to  Ali  Musjid,  the  first  camping-ground 
on  the  way  to  Kaubul.  This  is  man- 
aged through  the  Afridis,  or  Afreedees, 
of  the  fort  of  Jumrood,  which  stands  on 
the  sort  of  no  man's  land  — the  desolate 
strip  between  our  territory  and  that  of 
Kaubul.  The  Khyben's  are  a  rapacious 
and  sanguinary  lot,  and  it  does  not  do  to 
enter  their  territory  without  protection  of 
some  kind.  They  even  annoyed  Sher 
Ali,  the  ruler  of  Kaubul,  on  his  return 
from  visiting  Lord  Mayo  in  1869  ;  and 
when  I  was  at  Peshawar  the  Khyber 
route  into  Afghanistan  was  entirely 
closed,  owing  to  the  exactions  practised 
on  travellers  by  the  tribes  who  occupy  it. 
More  recently  some  of  these  people  came 
down  to  Peshawar  one  night  by  stealth, 
and  carried  off  into  their  fastnesses  the 
bandmaster  of  an  English,  or  perhaps  a 
Scotch,  regiment,  who  had  fallen  asleep 
by  the  roadside  on  his  way  from  the  ser- 
geants' mess  to  his  own  quarters,  and 
held  him  to  ransom  for  £700,  but  were 
finally  induced  to  accept  a  smaller  sum. 

So  thirty-five  of  the  armed  Afridis  and 
one  piper  marched  with  me  up  the  Khy- 
ber Pass,  "  to  plunder  and  to  ravish,"  no 
doubt,  if  there  had  been  anything  to  plun- 
der. We  saw  some  caves  high  above  the 
place  where  we  stopped  for  breakfast, 
but  none  of  the  natives  of  the  pass  ap- 
peared. We  then  had  a  shooting-match, 
in  which  even  little  boys,  who  carried 
matchlock  and  dagger,  acquitted  them- 
selves very  well,  played  our  most  insult- 
ing tunes  in  the  face,  or  rather  against 
the  back,  of  the  enemy, — and  marched 
back  again.  The  pass  is  so  narrow,  and 
the  mountains  on  both  sides  of  it  are  so 
high  and  precipitous,  that  the  Khyber 
must  be  a  particularly  unpleasant  place 
to  be  attacked  in.  The  entire  length  of 
this  wonderful  gorge  is  nearly  fifty 
miles  ;  it  runs  through  slate,  limestone, 
and  sandstone  ;  and  in  wet  weather  the 
path  becomes  the  bed  of  a  torrent.  Near 
Ali  Musjid  the  precipices  rise  from  this 
narrow  path  to  the  height  of  twelve  hun- 
dred feet,  at  an  angle  of  about  80°.  This 
wild  pass  is  said  to  be  -able  to  turn  out 
twenty-six   thousand   fighting   men,   and 
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during    the    Afghan    war   many   of    our 
troops  perished  in  it. 

But  I  must  now  draw  these  papers  to 
a  close.  From  Peshawar  there  was  only 
the  long  drive  across  the  Panjab  to  La- 
hore, and  from  Lahore  the  railway  to 
Bombay.  This  was  in  the  end  of  De- 
cember ;  and  all  across  the  country  of 
the  five  rivers,  afar  off.  high  above  the 
golden  dust-haze,  there  gleamed  the 
snowy  summits  of  the  giant  mountains 
whose  whole  line  I  had  traversed  in  their 
central  and  loftiest  valleys.  The  next 
snow  I  beheld  was  on  the  peak  of  Cretan 
Ida  ;  but  I  had  seen  the  great  Abode  of 
the  Gods,  where, 

Far  in  the  east  Himalaya  lifting  high 
His  towery  summits  till  they  cleave  the  sky, 
Spans  the  wide  land  from  east  to  western  sea, 
Lord  of  the  hills,  instinct  with  Deity. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Next  morning  was  the  first  of  the  race- 
meeting,  and  Yorke,  who  had  never  seen 
any  races  in  India,  or  indeed  anywhere 
else,  would  fain  have  been  present,  but 
duty  forbade.  Devotion  must  have  a 
final  canter,  and  moreover  Spragge  had 
discovered  hard  by  a  neighbouring  vil- 
lage a  wall  almost  a  facsimile  of  that  put 
up  on  the  course,  stiffer  if  anything,  but 
with  a  good  take-off.  "The  very  thing 
to  practise  the  little  horse  at  ;  he'll  do 
everything  else  all  right  enough,  the  game 
little  beggar  !  but  there  is  no  saying  how 
he  might  behave  if  he  came  across  a  new 
kind  of  jump  for  the  first  time.  Nothing 
like  practice."  And  accordingly,  while 
all  the  rest  of  the  station  were  driving 
down  to  the  race-course,  which  was  at 
the  extreme  end  of  the  station,  on  the 
flank  of  the  native-cavalry  parade,  Yorke 
and  Spragge  (for  the  good-natured  fellow 
had  given  up  the  races  to  accompany  his 
friend)  cantered  across  the  plain  in  the 
other  direction  in  quest  of  the  exemplar 
which  the  latter  had  discovered,  a  rare 
form  of  enclosure  in  those  parts.  In 
truth,  in  the  early  morning,  with  no 
hounds  to  follow  or  excitement  of  any 
sort,  it  looked  a  formidable  thing  to  face. 
Yorke,  however,  did  not  stop  to  think,  but 
cantered  straight  at  it;  and  the  little 
horse,  feeling  the  rider's  purpose  in  his 
firm  hand  and  steady  grip,  swerved  not 
to  right  or  left,  but  cleared  the  wall  with- 
out touching. 


"  Bravo  !  "  called  out  Jerry  to  his  friend 
on  the  other  side;  "four  feet  six,  if  it's 
an  inch,  and  looks  five,  and  that  one  on 
the  course  is  barely  as  much.  Well  done, 
again  !  "  he  cried,  as  Yorke,  cantering 
back,  took  the  wall  a  second  time.  "  What 
a  good-plucked  little  horse  it  is,  to  be 
sure,  and  he  not  fourteen  three  !  If  the 
pace  does  not  get  forced  too  much,  but 
he  has  time  to  take  his  fences  quietly,  I 
don't  believe  there's  one  of  them  can 
come  near  him.  Now  then,  Arty,  pop 
him  over  just  once  more  and  back  again, 
so  that  he  may  know  what  a  mud  wall  is 
like  when  he  sees  it,  and  then  that  will 
be  enough  for  the  old  boy."  Which  feat 
accomplished,  and  the  grey  having  had 
his  gallop  in  a  circuit  over  the  neighbour- 
ing fields  of  young  corn,  while  Spragge 
looked  on  approvingl}'',  the  two  young 
officers  returned  slowly  home.  "  Oh,  by 
Jove  !  "  said  Spragge,  "  I  wish  I  weighed 
a  stone  less  than  you,  Arty,  then  you'd 
have  to  let  me  ride,  instead  of  you  ;  but 
these  long  legs  of  mine  will  never  be  of 
any  use  for  racing,"  he  continued,  look- 
ing down  ruefully  at  the  members  re- 
ferred to,  which  indeed  the  diminutive 
pony  he  bestrode  barely  kept  from  touch- 
ing the  ground. 

Yorke  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing 
casually  at  mess  that  evening  that  the 
commissioner  and  his  daughter  were  not 
at  the  morning's  races,  but  were  expected 
to  be  present  the  next  day. 

At  last  came  the  eventful  morning,  with 
a  sky  cloudless  as  usual  at  that  season  of 
the  year,  and  a  pleasant  fresh  air,  al- 
though it  was  the  middle  of  February,  so 
that  overcoats  and  shawls  came  not  amiss 
at  first  to  the  occupants  of  the  grand 
stand.  A  few  of  the  spectators  were  on 
horseback,  being  thus  able  to  see  the 
start  for  the  short  races,  and  by  cutting 
across  to  come  in  at  the  finish  ;  but  the 
majority  took  up  their  places  in  the  grand 
stand,  sheltered  by  the  roof  and  by  a 
clump  of  trees  on  one  side  from  the  rays 
of  the  rising  sun.  That  spacious  edifice, 
which  could  accommodate  a  hundred  per- 
sons with  case,  yet  was  pretty  full  on  this 
occasion,  was  raised  on  pillars  a  few  feet 
above  the  ground,  with  space  underneath 
for  the  scales  and  for  the  servants  en- 
gaged in  making  tea  for  the  ladies.  A 
small  space  on  the  left  enclosed  by  hur- 
dles was  reserved  as  a  paddock  for  the 
stewards  and  jockeys  and  for  the  sad- 
dling. Besides  the  greater  part  of  the 
gentry,  a  considerable  number  of  the 
European  soldiers  at  the  station  were 
present,  the  men  on  foot,  the  sergeants 
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on  troopers  ;  there  was  also  a  sprinkling 
of  sepoys  in  their  white  mufti,  and  some 
two  or  three  hundred  of  the  lower  orders 
from  the  bazaar,  camp-followers  for  the 
most  part,  attracted  for  the  nonce  by  the 
news  that  the  sahibs  were  going  to  have  a 
new  kind  of  race — all  grave  and  stolid, 
and  for  the  most  part  silent ;  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  be  jovial  at  six  in  the  morning. 
Yorke,  his  riding-dress  concealed  by  a 
long  overcoat  belonging  to  his  chum,  rode 
down  on  the  pony  of  the  latter,  who  him- 
self trudged  on  foot,  the  horse  "  Devo- 
tion," led  by  the  native  groom,  following, 
his  tail  cut  square,  his  mane  plaited,  and 
covered  by  a  regular  suit  of  clothing  on 
which  a  job-tailor  had  been  at  work  for 
the  past  week  seated  on  the  floor  of  their 
veranda,  the  stuff  having  been  bought 
from  a  local  pedlar  —  the  horse  altogether, 
as  Mr.  Spragge  observed,  "looking  a 
regular  bang-up  racer,  and  as  good  as  he 
looks." 

Yorke,  leaving  the  groom  to  lead  the 
horse  up  and  down  among  the  trees  in 
the  rear  (Jerry  rushing  out  every  minute 
from  the  front  to  see  that  the  operation 
was  properly  conducted),  takes  up  his 
place  at  first  in  the  enclosure,  and  leaning 
over  the  hurdle,  looks  up  sideways  at  the 
front  row  of  spectators  in  the  stand. 
They  are  chiefly  ladies,  the  gentlemen  for 
the  most  part  standing  on  the  seats  be- 
hind ;  but  the  one  face  he  is  in  search  of 
is  not  there,  and  he  thinks  with  a  sinking 
heart  that  the  object  for  which  he  has 
made  this  venture  has  eluded  him,  when 
the  sound  of  carriage-wheels  is  heard  at 
the  back  of  the  stand,  and  Yorke  sees 
from  his  vantage-ground  the  heads  of  the 
commissioner's  mounted  orderlies.  The 
view  is  otherwise  interrupted  by  people 
and  pillars  intervening;  but  presently 
there  is  a  slight  stir  among  the  occupants 
of  the  stand,  and  room  is  made  for  Miss 
Cunningham,  who  takes  her  place  in  the 
front  row  beside  Mrs.  Polwheedle  ;  and 
while  greetings  are  exchanged  with  the 
other  ladies,  Yorke  thinks  how  the  lattc 
seem  to  sink  into  utter  insignificance  be- 
side this  peerless  creature.  He  notes, 
too,  that  while  the  appearance  of  the 
other  ladies  is  generally  suggestive  of 
hurried  rising,  and  further  attention  to 
the  hair  and  person  on  their  return  home. 
Miss  Cunningham's  toilet,  though  per- 
fectly simple,  seems  as  complete  and  fin- 
ished in  its  way  as  it  might  be  if  she  were 
dressed  for  Ascot.  And  see,  her  pretty 
little  hat,  it  is  trimmed  with  blue,  and 
there  is  a  blue  ribbon  round  her  slender 


neck.  Can  this  be  mere  coincidence  ? 
But  while  he  stands  wondering  how  his 
colours  can  have  become  known,  the 
young  lady  looking  down,  recognizes  and 
greets  him  with  a  gracious  bow  and  smile, 
in  which  the  young  man  thinks  he  can 
read  sympathy  and  encouragement  —  en- 
couragement for  the  impending  event  and 
also  for  the  future.  He  feels  his  colour 
come  and  go,  and  his  heart  beats  high  as 
he  lifts  his  hat  and  bows  in  reply,  feeling, 
too,  that  the  eyes  of  all  the  ladies  in  the 
front  row  are  on  him,  and  his  first  im- 
pulse is  to  make  his  way  to  the  stand  and 
express  his  gratitude  ;  but  how  to  push, 
his  way  through  its  occupants  to  the 
front  row  ?  and  how  find  fitting  words 
before  so  many  people  ?  Abandoning 
this  idea,  therefore,  as  soon  as  conceived, 
he  retires  to  the  back  of  the  enclosure  to 
have  a  final  look  at  the  grey  before  the 
saddling-time  comes. 

"  There's  young  Yorke  of  the  native 
infantry,"  observed  Mrs.  Polwheedle,  as 
she  noticed  Miss  Cunningham's  bow ; 
"  he's  got  a  horse  in  for  the  steeplechase, 
of  all  people.  I  shouldn't  have  thought 
he  was  one  of  the  sort  for  that  kind  of 
thing  ;  but  these  subs  are  a  harum-scar- 
um lot," 

"  Colonel  Falkland  says  that  Mr.  Yorke 
is  a  very  good  rider,  and  I  am  sure  there 
is  nothing  harum-scarum  about  him,"  re- 
plied the  young  lady. 

"Oh  no,  that's  just  it  ;  young  Yorke 
always  looks  as  if  he  couldn't  say  bo  to  a 
goose  ;  and  that's  what  surprised  me  so, 
his  going  in  for  this  steeplechase." 

"  If  he  fails  in  that  accomplishment  it 

is    not    for   want    of    opportunity " 

Then  the  young  lady  stopped ;  for  as 
Mrs.  Polwheedle's  voice  was  not  of  the 
lowest,  she  became  conscious  of  acting 
as  Yorke's  champion  before  all  the  occu- 
pants of  the  stand. 

The  sport  provided  on  this  morning 
was  unusually  good,  there  being  as  many 
as  four  events  on  the  card,  besides  the 
steeplechase,  which  was  last  on  the  list, 
and  by  general  consent  the  most  interest- 
ing of  all ;  for,  besides  the  exciting  na- 
ture of  the  contest  in  itself,  it  possessed 
the  additional  attraction  of  there  being 
no  less  than  six  entries,  whereas  for  no 
other  race  had  there  been  more  than 
three  competitors. 

The  particulars  of  the  competition 
may  be  best  described  by  copying  the 
following  extract  from  the  card  of  the 
day  :  — 
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No.  5.     The   Grand  Mustaphabad   Steeplechase,      A   cup  value   Rs. 

Colonel  Tartar,  Hussars,  with  a  sweepstakes  of  Rs.  50,  half  forfeit. 

bond  fide  the  property  of   residents  at  Mustaphabad.     Catch-weights, 
course,  about  two  miles  and  a  half. 

1.  Mr.  Lunge's, Htissars, 

2.  Mr.  Sairrys, Hussars, 

3.  Mr.  C/mp kill's,  \(^th  Irreg.  Cav., 

4.  Mr.  Stride's,  II.  A., 

5.  The  Confederates\ 

6.  Mr.  Yorke's,  -j&h  N.  Z, 


B.  Cape  H.  Veteran, 

Ch.  A.  H.  Roostum, 

Br.  C.  B.  Mare  Laura, 

B.  S.  B.  II.  Seiitry, 

Br.  Austr.  Mare,  Maid  Marian, 

G.  C.  B.  H.  Devotion, 
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500,  presented  by 
Open  to  all  horses 
New  steeplechase- 


Mr.  Gowett. 
Owner. 
Ozvner. 
Owner. 
Mr.  Egan, 
Ozuner. 


Mr.  Gowett  was  the  light  weight  of  the 
hussars,  and  had  already  won  two  flat 
races  at  the  meeting  with  horses  belong- 
ing to  officers  of  the  regiment.  Egan, 
also,  in  whose  selection  of  the  Indian 
army  for  his  profession  Newmarket  and 
the  home-ring  had  sustained  an  irrepara- 
ble loss,  had  carried  off  more  than  one 
event  for  a  sporting  indigo-planter,  who 
it  was  rumoured  paid  him  a  handsome 
commission  thereon,  and  now  appeared 
for  the  first  time  on  the  mysterious  mare 
entered  as  Maid  Marian,  a  ragged-hipped 
animal  of  undeniable  blood  and  power, 
but  with  bent  knees,  and  back  sinews 
concealed  from  view  by  elastic  stock- 
ings. Maid  Marian,  who  seemed  to  walk 
lame,  took  her  preliminary  canter  in  very 
stiff  fashion,  suggestive  of  age  and  hard 
work,  but  went  over  the  first  fence  in 
very  business-like  style.  Mr.  Egan  him- 
self, a  slight  sallow  little  fellow,  with 
smooth  face  and  a  small  scrubby  mous- 
tache, who  always  made  appearance  a 
secondary  consideration  to  business,  was 
attired  in  a  brown  garment  resembling  a 
decayed  stable-jacket,  with  serviceable 
brown  cords  and  ancient  top-boots,  but 
looked,  as  to  style  of  riding,  every 
inch  a  jockey.  "It's  legs  and  arms  that 
do  the  business,"  he  observed  to  Mr. 
Sniffers  of  his  regiment,  when  that  gen- 
tleman had  attempted  to  banter  him  on 
Ills  personal  appearance  ;  "  not  what's 
outside  of  'em.  I'll  tell  you  what,  Sniff, 
I'll  give  you  two  stone  over  a  mile  for 
anything  you  like  to  name,  and  you  shall 
wear  silk  tights  and  pumps,  if  you  like," 
—  an  offer  which  his  brother  officer  de- 
clined to  close  with.  All  the  rest  were 
got  up  in  regular  racing-trim,  except 
Chupkin,  who  had  a  wife  to  dress  as  well 
as  himself,  and  therefore  with  virtuous 
self-denial  rode  in  his  regimental  jack- 
boots. Mr.  Scurry  was  especially  splen- 
did in  scarlet  with  a  white  cap,  and  pol- 
ished tops  just  arrived  from  England. 
Yorke's  colours  were  blue.  The  young 
man,  in  view  of  a  certain  promissory  note 
rapidly  maturing,  had  prudently  refrained 
from  investing  in  a  new  saddle  for  the 
occasion,  but  had   supplied  himself  with 


new  girths,  stirrup-leathers,  and  bridle, 
all  strong  and  serviceable. 

Mr.  Scurry's  Roostum,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  was  a  hot  favourite  at  the 
race-ordinary  two  days  before  ;  but  the 
circumstance  that  this  sporting  young 
gentleman  had  lost  both  the  races  ridden 
by  him  on  two  different  horses  on  the 
first  day,  compared  with  the  obvious 
skill  and  address  displayed  by  Messrs. 
Gowett  and  Egan,  had  depreciated  Roos- 
tum in  public  estimation,  and  Veteran,  a 
winner  of  the  previous  day,  was  now  first 
favourite,  with  Maid  Marian  in  close 
attendance  ;  for  although  nothing  was 
known  about  the  antecedents  of  the  latter 
animal,  it  was  generally  understood  that 
Mr.  Egan  and  his  confederate  knew  what 
they  were  about.  Nevertheless,  when 
Mr.  Scurry  rode  Roostum  out  of  the  pad- 
dock, the  beauty  of  the  horse  and  its 
unusual  size  for  an  Arab,  contrasted  with 
the  gummy  appearance  of  the  mare  and 
Mr.  Lunge's  ancient  charger,  led  to  a  re- 
action of  feeling,  more  especially  as 
Roostum,  although  very  fresh  and  im- 
petuous, and  almost  unseating  his  rider  in 
his  efforts  to  get  his  head  loose,  never- 
theless cleared  the  first  fence  in  his  pre- 
liminary canter  like  a  deer  ;  and  before 
it  returned  to  the  starting-post  the  chest- 
nut Arab  was  almost  restored  to  its  posi- 
tion in  public  estimation.  Tiie  ladies,  at 
any  rate,  were  entirely  in  favour  of  the 
pretty  creature  with  the  smart  jockey,  as 
it  bounded  along  with  the  springy  action 
peculiar  to  Arabs,  tossing  its  shapely 
neck,  and  ready  to  jump  out  of  its 
skin. 

The  steeplechase-course  extended  be- 
yond the  circumference  of  the  ordinary 
race-course,  which  it  left  at  the  quarter- 
mile  post  out  and  rejoined  again  at  the 
distance-post,  the  run  in  being  parallel  to 
and  inside  the  flat  course,  so  that  the 
fences  could  be  set  up  beforehand  with- 
out interfering  with  the  previous  flat 
races,  while  the  same  winning-post  served 
for  both.  Thus  the  flat  course  inter- 
vened between  the  stand  and  the  sfraiglit 
part  of  the  steeplechase-course  ;  but  as 
the    former  was   only    wide   enough   for 
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about  half-a-dozen  horses  to  run  abreast, 
the  spectators  would  have  as  close  a 
view  of  the  scene  as  could  be  desired. 
The  direction  of  the  running  was  from 
right  to  left,  or  in  the  opposite  order  to 
the  movement  of  the  hands  of  a  clock, 
and  there  were  altogether  nine  jumps  ; 
first,  a  couple  of  hedges,  which  were  in 
fact  hurdles  covered  with  bushes  ;  then 
the  mud  wall,  with  a  little  grip  on  the 
further  side  from  which  the  material  to 
build  it  had  been  taken  ;  then  another 
hedge  ;  then  a  hedge  with  a  small  ditch 
on  either  side  ;  then  a  ditch  with  a  bank 
beyond  ;  then  two  more  hedges  or  hur- 
dles ;  lastly  the  water-jump,  the  only 
really  stiff  thing  in  the  course — a  low 
bank  topped  with  a  hedge,  and  a  wet  and 
broad  ditch  beyond.  This  was  about 
fitty  yards  short  of  the  grand  stand  and 
winning-post,  so  that  the  horse  first  over 
would  probably  win.  The  ditch  was  in 
fact  only  a  shallow  trench  about  eighteen 
inches  deep,  but  which  might  have  been 
eighteen  feet  from  the  look  of  the  thing, 
although  to  retain  it  even  at  that  depth 
in  the  sandy  soil  involved  a  constant  sup- 
ply of  water,  and  the  station  water-carts 
were  at  work  up  to  the  last  moment  be- 
fore the  race.  The  course,  sparsely  cov- 
ered with  grass,  was  perfectly  level 
throughout,  and  the  fences  standing  up 
naked  on  the  plain  seemed  calculated  to 
invite  the  horses  on  the  outside  to  swerve 
to  the  right  or  left. 

And  now  the  six  horses  having  taken 
their  preliminary  canter,  including  the 
conventional  leap  over  the  first  fence  and 
back  again,  have  come  back  to  the  start- 
ing-post opposite  the  stand,  with  their 
backs  to  the  wet  ditch  ;  and  all  except 
Roostum  being  perfectly  steady,  the  start 
is  soon  effected,  and  away  they  go  at  the 
signal,  a  little  cloud  of  dust  rising  from 
their  hoofs.  Chestnut  horses,  and  es- 
pecially chestnut  Arabs,  are  proverbially 
impetuous,  and  the  noble  Roostum  was 
no  exception  to  the  rule.  He  was  hard 
to  hold  when  going  alone  ;  but  the  clatter 
of  five  other  horses  galloping  alongside 
is  altogether  too  much,  and  in  a  few  sec- 
onds he  breaks  away  at  full  speed,  nose 
high  in  air,  his  rider  lying  back  in  the 
saddle  and  in  vain  trying  to  hold  him  in. 
This  attitude  is  not  favourable  for  stee- 
plechasing ;  Roostum  crashes  through 
the  first  fence  without  attempting  to  rise 
to  it,  tearing  a  gap  about  thirty  feet  wide, 
through  which  the  others  follow  at  a  more 
leisurely  pace,  and  he  gets  through  the 
second  in  the  same  way;  but  this  mode 
of  dealing  with  the  wall  is  not  equally 


successful.  Charging  that  in  the  same 
blind  way,  the  gallant  chestnut  rolls  over 
heavily  on  the  other  side,  shooting  his 
rider  still  further  forward.  Fortunitely 
the  race  committee,  with  considerate 
forethought,  had  ploughed  up  the  light 
soil  beyond  the  wall,  so  that  Mr.  Scurry 
sustains  no  serious  injury,  although  un- 
able to  proceed  with  the  race  ;  and  he 
has  left  the  others  so  much  behind  that 
they  have  time  to  avoid  riding  over  him 
as  they  clear  the  wall,  which  they  all  do 
except  Sentry,  whose  rider  taking  the 
outside,  goes  so  temptingly  close  to  the 
end  of  the  obstacle  that  the  horse  swerv- 
ing evades  it  altogether,  and  Mr.  Stride, 
after  two  or  three  ineffectual  efforts  to 
made  him  face  it  again,  is  forced  to  give 
up. 

The  competitors  are  now  reduced  to 
four.  Veteran  takes  up  the  running,  and 
although  not  going  the  pace  with  which 
Scurry  led  off,  Mr.  Gowett  is  evidently 
trying  to  cut  the  others  down.  Next 
comes  Chupkin  on  Laum,  which  had 
blundered  at  the  wall,  although  getting 
over  safely  ;  next  our  friend  Yorke  ;  Egan 
bringing  up  the  rear  some  way  behind. 
So  far  Yorke  feels  that  he  has  got  along 
well ;  the  pace  is  faster  than  he  expected, 
but  the  little  grey  took  the  wall  beauti- 
fully. The  next  fence,  another  covered 
hurdle,  is  a  mere  joke  for  all  the  horses. 
The  double  ditch  and  hedge  is  more 
formidable,  but  again  they  all  get  over. 
Next  comes  the  ditch  and  bank,  and  Mr. 
Gowett  pulling  up  Veteran  to  an  easy 
canter,  the  old  horse  jumps  cleverly  on 
to  the  bank  and  down  the  other  side. 
Chupkin,  who  goes  at  it  full  gallop,  is 
less  fortunate  ;  his  horse  blunders  at  the 
top  and  falls  :  again  the  friendly  plough 
averts  further  disaster. 

Yorke  cannot  afford  to  pull  up  for  the 
ditch  and  bank,  lest  Gowett  should  be 
left  with  too  long  a  lead,  so  drives  the 
grey  at  it,  who  clears  the  jump  in  his 
stride,  thereby  gaining  considerably  on 
Veteran.  The  mare  also  gets  over  all 
right,  and  the  three  are  then  left  in  the 
race.  There  now  remain  only  two  hedges 
and  the  water-jump  ;  but  the  old  horse 
still  leads  by  some  lengths,  and  Yorke 
knows  that  as  far  as  galloping  goes  his 
own  has  no  chance  against  it.  Egan  also 
seems  to  have  played  a  waiting  game  too 
long;  he  has  been  creeping  up  latterly, 
but  is  still  some  distance  behind  ;  there 
is  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  left,  and  if 
Veteran  gets  over  his  jumps  he  must 
win.  But  here  fortune  comes  to  the 
rescue ;  the  last  hedge  had  been  put  up 
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just  at  the  point  where  the  steeplechase- 
course  joined  the  other,  and  Veteran, 
which  had  been  running  in  a  flat  race  the 
day  before,  suddenly  swerves,  and  despite 
all  Mr.  Govvett's  efforts,  turns  into  the 
flat-race  course,  and  gallops  past  the 
stand  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  rails. 

Yorke  is  now  left  in  front  with  only 
one  competitor  against  him,  and  for  the 
first  time  there  rises  up  within  him  the 
distinct  hope  of  victory.  But  the  old 
mare  is  drawing  close  ;  her  stiffness  is 
wearing  off  as  she  warms  up  with  work  ; 
Yorke  must  keep  ahead  as  far  as  the 
water-jump  if  he  is  to  win.  So  feeling 
he  presses  his  horse  on. 

Now  it  is  not  galloping  but  really 
racing  pace,  and,  novice  though  he  is  at 
the  work,  he  feels  that  his  horse  is  not 
going  well  within  himself;  his  stride  has 
lost  its  spring,  there  is  no  longer  any  pull 
on  the  reins.  He  failed  to  clear  the  last 
hedge  properly,  but  brushed  through  the 
top,  and  every  yard  since  he  has  been 
going  worse.  The  little  horse  is  done. 
Now  the  last  and  biggest  jump  of  all  is 
close  in  front,  and  Yorke  would  fain  have 
taken  a  pull  on  his  horse  and  brought 
him  up  to  it  quietly.  But  there  is  no 
time  to  do  this  ;  glancing  round  he  sees 
Egan  riding  coolly  a  bare  two  lengths 
behind.  There  is  nothing  for  it  but  to 
cram  on,  and  spurring  Devotion,  he 
drives  him  as  hard  as  he  can  at  the  ob- 
stacle. The  game  little  horse  rises  at  it, 
clears  the  fence,  but  fails  to  clear  the 
ditch,  and  coming  down  with  his  fore- 
feet against  the  further  side,  rolls  over 
heavily,  discharging  his  rider  beyond, 
where  he  lies  stunned  and  motionless, 
while  the  mare,  coming  over  safely  a 
second  afterwards,  canters  in  a  winner. 

There  was  a  rush  of  spectators  to  the 
scene  of  the  accident,  but  almost  before 
they  could  reach  him  Yorke  had  recov- 
ered his  senses,  though  puzzled  at  first 
to  know  why  he  should  be  looking  up  at 
the  sky  with  the  fence  behind  him.  He 
had  in  fact  alighted  on  his  head,  turn- 
ing a  somersault  as  well  as  his  horse. 
Spragge  and  Colonel  Falkland  were 
kneeling  over  him,  and  others  ready  to 
help,  including  all  the  medical  officers  on 
the  ground  ;  but  in  a  minute  or  two  he 
was  able  to  stand  up,  and  very  soon,  re- 
freshed by  tiie  brandy-and-water  of  a 
thoughtful  contributor,  to  walk  toward 
the  stand,  while  the  sympathetic  Spragge, 
as  soon  as  he  saw  his  friend  recovered, 
turned  his  attention  to  Devotion,  which 
had  picked   itself  up  and  was  standing 


quietly  by,  recovering  its  breath.  "  Little 
nag's  all  right  too,  I  do  believe,"  said 
Jerry,  patting  the  horse  affectionately, 
and  loosening  the  saddle-girths  ;  "  it  was 
a  cropper  too,  and  no  mistake  :  there's  a 
good  bit  of  hair  wanting  from  the  off 
knee,  though,"  he  added,  rubbing  the 
part  affected  tenderly,  "but  it  ain't  deep  ; 
daresay  we  shall  be  able  to  get  on  your 
skin  again,  old  man  ;  "  and  so  saying,  led 
the  gallant  grey  back  to  the  saddling-en- 
closure. 

"Your  horse  only  wanted  a  little  more 
blood  to  make  a  finish  of  it,"  said  Colonel 
Falkland,  in  his  pleasant  low  voice  as  he 
led  Yorke  back  leaning  on  his  arm  ;  "  the 
course  was  just  half  a  mile  too  long  for 
you  ;  but  at  any  rate  you  are  the  first  man 
who  ever  rode  a  Cabulee  in  a  steeple- 
chase, so  you  have  done  something  to  be 
proud  of." 

"  Here  is  a  lady  who  wants  to  see  you," 
said  the  commissioner,  meeting  them, 
"  to  make  sure  you  are  really  not  hurt," 
and  led  him  to  the  back  of  the  stand, 
where  stood  Miss  Cunningham  at  the 
top  of  the  steps,  waiting  to  meet  him, 
pale  and  anxious. 

As  he  advanced  she  ran  down  to  meet 
him,  holding  out  her  hand,  and  led  him 
up  the  stairs.  At  the  top  was  a  sort  of 
landing-place  with  two  or  three  chairs. 
The  young  lady,  still  holding  his  hand, 
almost  pushed  him  into  one. 

"  But  I  assure  you  I  am  quite  able  to 
stand,"  said  Yorke,  looking  up  with  a 
smile  at  the  anxious  face  above  his  ;  "  I 
really  feel  ashamed  to  be  sitting  like  this 
while  you  are  standing," 

"  Oh,  but  please  do,"  said  the  young 
lady,  earnestly,  "to  oblige  me,  at  any 
rate;"  and  her  voice,  always  rich  and 
tremulous,  reflected  now  the  emotion  she 
felt,  and  thrilled  through  the  young  man's 
heart.  "  Papa,"  she  continued,  "  we  must 
drive  Mr.  Yorke  home  —  won't  you  call 
the  carriage  ?  " 

"  No,  no  ;  keep  your  seat,"  said  the 
comiTiissioner  to  Yorke,  descending  the 
steps,  and  stopping  him  as  he  rose  to  ex- 
ecute the  order  ;  "  FU  bring  up  the  car- 
riage in  a  moment  ;  you  stay  here  and 
let  my  daughter  take  care  of  you." 

Take  care  of  him  !  As  the  young  man 
sat  in  his  chair,  looking  up  at  the  beauti- 
ful face  before  him,  he  felt  as  if  the  frac- 
ture of  every  bone  in  his  body  would  have 
been  a  cheap  price  to  give  for  so  much 
happiness.  Another  moment  and  he 
thought  he  must  have  fallen  at  her  feet  to 
express  in  some  form  the  outpouring  of 
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his  heart,  but  at  that  instant  Mrs.  Pol- 
wheedle  and  some  other  ladies  emerged 
from  the  back  of  the  stand. 

"  Oh,  here  is  our  gallant  rider,  safe  and 
sound  !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  Colonel  Tar- 
tar says  you  rode  really  very  well,  so  you 
ought  to  feel  proud  ;  but  upon  my  word 
you  gave  us  ladies  a  regular  fright.  I 
declare  I  thought  I  should  have  fainted. 
You  might  have  heard  me  scream  right 
across  the  course.  Really  you  young 
men  ought  to  be  more  careful  and  not 
ride  in  this  harum-scarum  way." 

"Here  is  the  carriage,  Olivia,"  called 
out  the  commissioner  from  the  bottom  of 
the  steps;  and  almost  before  he  knew 
how  it  happened,  Yorke  found  himself 
driving  away  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham, witli  his  daughter,  who  insisted  on 
taking  the  back  seat,  sitting  opposite 
him. 

"  Knew  the  old  girl  would  do  the  trick, 
if  she  didn't  founder  in  the  middle  of  the 
race,"  observed  M'Intyre  to  Egan,  as  the 
two  were  engaged  in  bandaging  Maid 
Marian's  legs  under  a  trere  behind  the 
stand. 

"  It's  about  the  last  job  she's  good  for 
though,  I  expect,"  replied  Egan,  who 
now,  his  work  accomplished,  was  refresh- 
ing himself  with  a  No.  i  cheroot.  "  I 
felt  uncommon  nervous  at  starting,  for 
she  was  as  lame  as  a  tree,  but  she  got  all 
right  when  she  warmed  up." 

"  I  was  in  a  funk  too,  I  can  tell  you,"  re- 
plied the  other,  "  when  I  saw  Yorke  going 
so  well  at  the  finish.  It  would  have  been 
uncommon  awkward  if  he  hadn't  come  to 
grief." 

"  Awkward  !  bless  you,  I  could  have 
passed  him  at  any  time  ;  it  was  Gowett 
who  had  the  race  if  the  old  horse  hadn't 
bolted.  I  didn't  think  he  could  have 
gone  such  a  bat.  But  Yorke  would  have 
done  well  if  he  had  had  something  better 
under  him.  I  didn't  think  he  could  ride 
like  that ;  "  I  always  thought  him  a 
muff." 

"  Tfcere,  old  lady,"  continued  Mr.  Egan, 
the  bandaging  completed,  apostrophizing 
the  winner,  "now  you'll  do  for  the  pres- 
ent. It  don't  much  matter,  though,  if 
you  have  to  be  shot  to-morrow  ;  you  have 
done  our  job  for  us  this  time  at  any  rate." 
And,  indeed,  each  of  these  gentlemen  had 
won  what  is  called  a  hatful  on  the  trans- 
actions of  the  meeting  —  enough  to  ena- 
ble them  to  take  up  all  their  promissory 
notes,  and  to  keep  them  clear  of  the 
court  of  requests  for  some  time  to  come. 
Nor  was  the  result  wonderful  when  the 
rumour   now  floating   about   the   course 


was  confirmed,  due  to  the  observation  of 
a  chance  visitor  from  Bengal  who  hap- 
pened to  be  present,  that  Maid  Marian 
was  no  other  than  the  celebrated  Miran- 
da, changed  only  by  time  and  in  name, 
winner  of  everything  she  had  run  for  at 
Calcutta  and  Sonepore  about  eight  years 
before,  and  which,  after  retiring  from  the 
turf,  and  thence  running  a  downward  ca- 
reer of  hunter  and  hack,  culminating  in 
the  inglorious  office  of  drawing  the  deputy- 
collector  of  Hajeepore  daily  to  and  from 
cutchery  in  his  buggy,  and  the  deputy- 
collector's  family  for  their  evening  airing 
in  a  palanquin  carriage,  had  emerged  from 
her  retirement  to  earn  one  more  victory 
—  an  event  brought  about  by  the  circum- 
stance of  Mr.  M'Intyre  having  chanced 
to  pay  a  visit  to  his  uncle,  the  judge  of 
Hajeepore,  during  the  previous  cold  sea- 
son, and  discovering  there  the  old  animal's 
retreat. 

CHAPTER    XII. 

Yorke  felt  as  if  in  a  trance  as  he 
drove  away  from  the  race-course,  sitting 
opposite  to  Miss  Cunningham  in  the  car- 
^  riage  he  had  been  accustomed  to  view 
i  reverentially  from  a  distance  as  if  the 
chariot  of  a  goddess  ;  and  when  the 
young  lady,  declaring  that  he  would  catch 
cold  in  his  thin  silk  jacket,  insisted  on 
wrapping  her  spare  shawl  over  his  shoul- 
ders, even  the  presence  of  the  commis- 
sioner and  the  mounted  orderlies  behind 
could  hardly  restrain  hiir.  from  seizing 
one  of  the  slender  hands  which  performed 
the  office  and  carrying  it  to  his  lips. 
Withal  he  could  not  help  feeling  a  sense 
of  the  incongruity  of  his  position.  Had 
he  broken  a  couple  of  legs  there  might 
have  been  some  excuse  ;  but  when,  in 
fact,  there  was  nothing  the  matter  with 
him,  was  he  not  an  impostor  to  allow  him- 
self to  be  petted  in  this  way  ?  Still  it 
was  inexpressibly  delightful. 

It  seemed  as  if  hardly  a  few  seconds 
had  passed  when  the  swift- trotting  horses 
turned  off  the  road,  through  the  hole  in 
the  mud  wall  which  did  duty  for  a  gate- 
way, and  were  pulled  up  before  the  ve- 
randa of  Yorke's  bungalow.  Must  then 
'this  vision  of  paradise  end  so  quickly? 
Then  a  sudden  fit  of  boldness  seized  the 
young  man.  It  was  getting  late,  and  they 
had  still  a  long  way  to  go  ;  would  not  Mr. 
and  Miss  Cunningham  stop  and  break- 
fast ?  The  commissioner  said  something 
about  having  to  be  early  in  court,  and 
that  Colonel  Falkland,  who  was  to  ride 
back,  would  be  waiting  breakfast  for 
them.     Well,  then,  pleaded  Yorke,  they 
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must  at  least  have  a  cup  of  tea  before 
going  on  ;  and  he  ma-de  his  request  so 
earnestly,  standing  at  the  steps  of  the 
carriage,  jockey-cap  in  hand.  Miss  Cun- 
ningiiam's  shawl  still  over  his  shoulders, 
while  she  looked  at  her  father  as  if  sec- 
onding the  request,  that  the  good-na- 
tured commissioner  agreed  to  stop  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  the  little  party  entered 
the  bungalow. 

A  qualm  of  doubt  shot  across  Yorke's 
mind  as  to  the  state  in  which  the  bunga- 
low might  be,  and  lest  the  table-attendant 
might  appear  clothed  in  the  dirty  calico 
drawers  and  scull-cap  which  formed  his 
ordinary  costume  while  preparing  break- 
fast for  the  establishment;  but  that 
worthy  having  espied  the  carriage  and 
outriders  from  the  little  shed  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  garden  which  did  duty  for 
kitchen,  donned  his  tunic,  waist-belt,  and 
turban  of  white  with  a  quick  appreciation 
of  the  position,  and  came  running  up  to 
make  his  salaam  ;  fortunately,  too,  the 
joint  valet  of  the  establishment  had  al- 
ready dusted  and  arranged  the  sitting- 
room.  It  was  a  simple  apartment  enough, 
and  might  have  been  taken  for  the  type 
of  many  similar  ones  to  be  found  scat- 
tered over  India.  A  room  about  twenty 
feet  square,  with  whitewashed  walls,  and 
a  whitewashed  ceiling-cloth  con.cealing 
the  thatched  roof,  entered  from  the  little 
verandah  by  a  door  in  the  middle  of 
one  side.  This  verandah,  supported  on 
wooden  posts,  was  equipped  with  a  pair 
of  cane-backed  lolling-chairs  with  projec- 
tions for  resting  the  legs  upon.  A  door 
on  the  opposite  side  opened  into  a  simi- 
lar verandah,  where  three  earthen  jars 
suspended  one  above  the  other  in  a  bam- 
boo frame  did  duty  as  a  water-fi.ter; 
sundry  empty  boxes  of  beer  and  soda- 
water  were  piled  against  the  wall  ; 
while  a  bull-terrier,  the  property  of  Mr. 
Spragge,  was  nursing  in  a  basket  a  fam- 
ily of  puppies.  A  talking  mina  in  a  cage, 
and  a  rat-trap,  completed  tlie  adornments 
of  this  veranda.  In  the  centre  of  the  sit- 
ting-room was  a  camp-table,  whereon  was 
set'^out  the  breakfast-equipaQ:e  on  a  pass- 
ably white  cloth.  In  one  corner  stood 
Spragge's  writing-table,  also  susceptible 
of  being  folded  up  and  carried  on  a 
camel,  and  therefore  not  furnished  with 
drawers;  failing  which,  Mr.  Spragge's 
correspondence  and  business  papers 
were  distributed  on  the  top,  for  the  most 
part  muster-rolls,  company-returns,  and 
tradesmen's  bills,  mixed  up  wiih  a  loose 
cheroot  or  two  and  some  discarded  quill- 
pen  slumps.     Another  camp-table  sacred 
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to  Yorke's  affairs  presented  a  more 
orderly  arrangement.  For  ornament  the 
walls  were  decorated  with  a  couple  of 
boar-spears  placed  crosswise,  a  couple  of 
fowling-pieces  with  cleaning  rods  and 
appurtenances,  and  a  modest  assortment 
of  hunting-whips  and  walking-canes. 
There  were  also  a  couple  of  coloured 
engravings,  each  representing  a  female 
figure  with  low  dress  held  on  by  no  par- 
ticular fastening,  and  kept  up  in  apparent 
defiance  of  the  laws  of  gravity,  spotless 
bare  feet,  and  simpering  face,  entitled 
respectively  Spring  and  Summer  :  works 
of  art  purchased  by  Mr.  Spragge  at  an 
auction,  and  accepted  by  him  as  repre- 
senting the  most  refined  type  of  female 
beauty,  but  now  somewhat  spotted  and 
discoloured  by  the  damp  of  successive 
rainy  seasons.  There  was  also  the  pun- 
kah, which  had  remained  hanging  during 
the  cold  season,  and  now  drooped  more 
at  one  end  than  the  other  by  reason  of 
partial  decay  of  the  suspending  ropes. 
A  hanging  book-shelf  completed  the  in- 
ventory. The  open  doors  right  and  left, 
communicating  with  the  owners'  respect- 
ive bedrooms,  showed  that  the  rest  of 
the  bungalow  was  furnished  in  the  same 
simple  fashion.  Each  room  contained  a 
camp-bed,  a  chair,  a  chest  of  drawers, 
the  top  of  which  garnished  with  spurs 
did  duty  for  a  dressing-table,  and  a 
couple  of  bullock  trunks,  with  a  row  of 
boots  and  shoes  arrayed  against  the  wall. 
Add  an  absence  of  curtains,  save  some 
of  rushes  before  the  glass  doors  to  keep 
out  the  flies  and  sparrows,  and  a  bright 
Indian  sun  reflected  within,  and  the 
abode,  if  unadorned  and  simple,  was  light 
and  cheerful. 

"  You  see  here  another  phase  of  In- 
dian life,"  said  Yorke,  while  the  order  for 
tea  —  given  not  without  a  qualm  lest  the 
establishment  should  prove  unable  to 
produce  a  third  tea-cup  —  was  in  course 
of  execution;  "  all  is  not  splendour  and 
luxury,  you  see." 

"  A  soldier's  habits  ought  to  be  simple," 
said  Miss  Cunningham,  looking  round 
the  room  ;  "  and  in  these  days  of  luxury 
and  self-indulgence,  don't  you  think  it  is 
simplicity  which  is  to  be  admired  rather 
than  furniture  and  knickknacks  ?  "  And 
as  she  asked  the  question  with  her  ear- 
nest voice,  Yorke  felt  tiiat  henceforth  the 
life  of  a  faqueer  should  be  his  highest 
ideal.  "  But  I  see  you  have  the  best  of 
furniture,"  she  continued,  pointing  with 
her  parasol  to  the  little  book-case  ;  and 
then  going  nearer  to  it,  added,  "all  for 
use  too  —  Napier,  Jomini,  Caesar,  Arrian 
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Ho!-ner  (T  am  glad  you  find  a  little  room 
for  poets  among  all  these  learned  people), 
'Military  Surveying,'  'Mathematics  for 
Practical  Men.'  Ah  }  if  some  one  would 
only  write  a  book  of  mathematics  for  un- 
practical women  !  Colonel  Falkland  said 
you  were  very  studious  ;  but  it  must  be 
hard  to  read  all  these  dry  books  in  this 
climate.  Already  I  feel  it  almost  impos- 
sible sometimes  to  do  anything  useful, 
and  they  say  this  heat  is  nothing  to  what 
is  coming  by-and-by." 

"  These  books  belong  most  of  them  to 
Captain  Braddon  of  my  regiment.  He 
was  on  the  staff  for  many  years,  you 
know,  and  has  a  regular  library.  If  the 
days  are  hot  sometimes  they  are  long 
enough  for  anything.  The  real  difficulty 
otight  to  be,  not  reading  books,  but  pro- 
curing them  ;  but  the  best  of  us  are  sadly 
idle  fellows,  I  am  afraid." 

"And  here  is  the  Blue-book,  too,  on 
the  Crimean  war,"  observed  the  commis- 
sioner, taking  it  up,  and  immediately  be- 
coming absorbed  in  its  contents. 

Then  Yorke  had  the  young  lady  to 
himself  for  a  few  sweet  minutes,  while 
he  showed  her  Spragge's  puppies  and  the 
talking  mina,  till  the  tea  was  brought,  and 
the  party  sat  down  to  partake  of  it,  Yorke 
bringing  a  third  chair  from  his  bedroom, 
and  still  in  his  jockey-dress,  which  he 
would  fain  have  changed,  for  the  wearing 
of  it  seemed  to  invite  continued  attention 
to  his  feats  and  his  fall,  but  that  he  recol- 
ilected  that  the  bedroom  door  could  not 
be  got  to  close  ;  moreover,  he  grudged 
the  time,  and  indeed  the  moments  flew 
away  only  too  quickly  —  for,  the  tea  con- 
sumed, the  commissioner  was  urgent  to 
be  going.  Miss  Cunningham  too  pleading 
;as  an  excuse  for  hurrying  away  that  Colo- 
nel Falkland  would  be  waiting  breakfast : 
.and  it  seemed  hardly  five  minutes  before 
they  were  again  in  their  carriage.  And 
then  he  held  Miss  Cunningham's  hand 
:ior  a  moment  in  his  own,  while  she,  look- 
ing into  his  face  with  her  dark  eyes,  for 
•the  last  time  expressed  in  earnest  tones 
her  hope  that  he  would  not  suffer  from 
the  effects  of  his  accident  ;  and  then  the 
•carriage  with  the  two  orderlies  behind  was 
soon  whirled  away  out  of  sight,  leaving 
the  young  man  standing  on  the  steps  of 
the  veranda,  his  regret  at  their  departure 
more  than  counterbalanced  for  the  mo- 
ment by  the  elation  which  their  visit  had 
-caused.  What  if  this  visit  should  be  the 
forerunner  of  happiness  to  come  ?  Miss 
■Cunningham  sitting  under  his  roof,  and 
•without  the  commissioner,  and  sharing 
mot  only  his  tea,    but  everything    else. 
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How  pointedly  she  had  declared  for  sim- 
plicity !  Well,  his  future  house  should 
be  better  than  this,  and  yet  be  still  sim- 
ple and  modest  in  comparison  with  what 
she  was  accustomed  to.  JH 

Yorke's  rise  in  public  estimation  in!| 
consequence  of  his  performances  was 
sufficiently  indicated  by  his  receiving  in 
the  forenoon  an  invitation  to  dine  with 
Colonel  Tartar  the  following  evening  at 
the  hussar  mess,  where  he  sat  next  his 
host,  with  Major  Winge  on  the  other  side, 
Gowett  and  Scurry,  who  were  loud 
enough  elsewhere,  talking  in  subdued 
tones  at  the  end  of  the  table  ;  and  after- 
wards took  a  hand  at  sixpenny  whist 
with  the  colonel,  the  doctor  of  the  regi- 
ment, and  the  major  ;  for  Colonel  Tartar, 
although  not  averse  to  an  occasional  bet 
in  public,  discouraged  high  play  in  his 
own  mess-room. 


From  Blackwood's  Mas?azine. 
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BY   W.    W.    STORY. 

Malleft.  Julius  Caesar  was  a  far  more 
generous  patron  of  painting.  He  bought 
of  Timomachus,  the  painter  of  Athens, 
two  figures,  one  representing  Ajax  and 
the  other  Medea,  which  he  placed  in  the 
temple  of  Venus  Genetrix,  for  which  he 
paid  eighty  Attic  talents,  or^TzOjOOO.  This 
is  a  handsome  sum  when  one  thinks  that 
each  picture  only  represented  a  single 
figure. 

Belton.  Who  would  have  supposed  the 
great  first  Caesar  was  such  a  lover  and 
patron  of  art?  We  never  think  of  him 
in  this  relation,  but  rather  as  the  great 
soldier  and   statesman. 

Mallett.  All  the  emperors  or  nearly  all 
were  devoted  to  art.  And  some  of  them, 
as  Hadrian  and  Nero,  you  remember, 
were  artists  themselves.  Art  was  a  part 
of  their  education,  as  it  was  of  every  high- 
born Roman  or  Greek.  The  Fabii,  cla- 
rissimcB  s;e7itis^  had  the  cognomen  of  Pic- 
tor,  derived  from  the  chief  of  the  family 
who  painted  the  Temple  of  Health  in  450 
U.C.  ;  and  this  painting  existed  in  the 
time  of  Pliny.  We  may  also  mention 
among  others  Cicero  and  Hortensius, 
Marcus  Agrippa,  Crassus,  Titus  Petro- 
nius,  and  more  than  all,  Marcus  Scaurus, 
and  Lucius,  and  Marcus  Lucullus,  who 
were  all  liberal  patrons  and  lovers  of  art. 
The  sums  which  were  spent  by  the  latter 
on  works  of  art  seem  almost  fabulous. 
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Bdton.  One  better  understands  how 
tlie  Romans,  many  of  whom  were  enor- 
mously rich,  could  spend  large  sums  on 
art;  but  what  surprises  me  is  to  hear 
that  the  Greeks  also  quite  equalled  them 
in  the  sums  they  expended  on  paintings 
and  statues. 

Mallett.  They  certainly  do  not  seem  to 
have  fallen  below  them.  I  have  found 
my  list  at  last,  and  this  will  prompt  my 
memory, —  and  I  will  pick  out  some  of 
the  items  for  you.  Apelles,  I  find,  re- 
ceived twenty  talents  in  gold,  or  ^5,000, 
for  a  portrait  of  Alexander  wielding  a 
thunderbolt,  which  he  painted  on  the 
walls  of  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus. 
He  was  a  high-minded,  generous  man, 
and  his  conduct  towards  Protogenes,  a 
fellow-painter  of  Rhodes,  always  partic- 
ularly pleased  me,  as  showing  a  spirit 
above  envy  and  jealousy.  The  Rhodi- 
ans  at  first  made  very  little  account  of 
Protogenes,  as  is  so  often  the  case  with 
them  who  grow  up  familiarly  among  us. 
A  painter  as  well  as  a  prophet  has  often 
little  honour  in  his  own  country  until  he 
is  valued  abroad.  Protogenes  was  a 
striking  example  of  this.  In  the  early 
part  of  his  career  his  patrons  were  few, 
and  he  was  forced  to  set  a  small  price  on 
his  work.  But  Apelles  when  on  a  visit 
to  Rhodes  went  to  see  him  and  was  so 
struck  by  his  pictures,  that  he  at  once  of- 
fered him  fifty  talents  apiece,  or  ^12,500, 
for  those  he  had  in  his  studio.  Protogenes 
gladly  accepted  it;  and  as  soon  as  the 
report  spread  that  the  great  painter  had 
given  this  price,  the  Rhodians  besieged 
him  to  purchase  them  back  from  him. 
But  Apelles  rebuked  them  for  their  treat- 
ment of  Protogenes,  and  refused  to  sur- 
render them  except  at  an  advanced  price, 
saying  they  were  worth  far  more  than  he 
had  been  able  to  give.  From  that  time 
forward  the  fortune  of  Protogenes  was 
made. 

Belton.  That  was  a  noble  act,  which 
deserves  to  be  remembered,  and  told 
when  the  jealousies  of  artists  are  com- 
mented on.  It  gives  one  a  notion  of  the 
wealth  of  the  great  artists  too.  There 
are  very  few  of  us  now  who  could  afford 
to  do  so  generous  an  act,  however  we 
might  desire  to  do  it. 

Mallett.  Polygnotus  was  another  of 
those  artist-princes  of  Greece,  He  paint- 
ed at  Athens  the  porch  called  the  Poe- 
cile,  refusing  to  receive  any  remunera- 
tion therefor.  And  the  Amphictyons  or 
public  council  of  Greece,  unwilling  to  be 
outdone  in  generosity,  made  him  the 
guest  of   the  State,  and  bestowed  upon 


him  his  house  and  maintenance  at  the 
public  expense.  Here,  too,  I  find  a 
statement  which  gives  us  an  idea  of  the 
value  attached  to  pictures  by  the  old 
Greeks.  Plutarch  relates  that  Aratus 
being  desirous  to  make  a  present  to 
Ptolemy,  sent  him  some  old  pictures  by 
Melanthus  and  Pamphilus  ;  and  in  rec- 
ompense for  them  Ptolemy  sent  in  re- 
turn one  hundred  and  fifty  talents,  which 
if  they  were  merely  Attic  talents,  amount- 
ed to  some  ^37,500. 

Belton.  Pray  go  on  with  your  list. 

Mallett.  I  am  afraid  I  have  exhausted 
my  list  of  pictures  the  prices  of  which 
are  stated  in  talents.  One  cannot  say 
whether  the  talent  of  Attica  or  ^Egineta  is 
intended  when  they  are  spoken  of  ;  but 
as  I  have  taken  the  lesser  Attic  talent, 
we  may  be  sure  that  we  have  not  over- 
estimated the  prices.  The  sums  paid  for 
the  other  pictures  of  which  I  have  made 
notes  are  all  stated  in  sesterces.  Unfortu- 
nately the  signs  employed  by  the  Ro- 
mans to  express  sestertii  or  sestertia  are 
exceedingly  confusing,  and  we  cannot  al- 
ways determine  whether  the  sum  given 
is  to  be  estimated  in  sestertii  or  sestertia. 
The  difference,  however,  is  very  great 
between  the  one  and  the  other.  The 
sestertius  was  2  i  2  asses,  and  before  the 
time  of  Augustus  was  of  about  the  value 
of  2  i-io  pence,  and  afterwards  of  about 
I  3-5  pence  ;  while  the  sestertiuin  was, 
previous  to  Augustus,  of  about  the 
value  of  £^,  17s.,  afterwards  of  "]£,  i6s. 
So  far  this  is  clear  ;  but  as  the  sign  HS 
or  IIS  meant  both  sestertiitm  and  sester- 
tius (meaning  semis  et  tertium)  if  the 
number  be  represented  by  the  Roman 
letters,  as  H.S.  xxv.,  it  may  mean  either, 
and  we  are  quite  in  the  dark.  We  can 
only  be  sure  when  the  number  is  written 
—  as  W.'^.  treceiiti.,  ox  U.S.  trecenta  —  or 
H.S.  decies.  I  should  also  state  that 
where  this  number  is  preceded  by  a  nu- 
meral adverb  ending  in  "ies,"  the  num- 
ber must  be  multiplied  by  one  hundred 
thousand.  Having  premised  this,  I  only 
give  you  a  few  more  citations  from  my  list. 
I  have  already  alluded  to  M.  Agrippaas  a 
patron  of  art.  He  it  was,  you  remember, 
who  built  and  bequeathed  to  his  country- 
men the  magnificent  thernicB  in  the 
Campus  Martins,  with  their  splendid  gar- 
dens, libraries,  and  porticos — one  por- 
tion of  which,  the  Pantheon,  "pride  of 
Rome,"  as  Byron  calls  it,  still  remains. 
Though  a  man  of  enormous  wealth  as 
well  as  of  great  distinction,  not  only  for 
his  public  services  in  war,  but  also  from 
being  allied  to  the  imperial  family  by  his 
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marriage  with  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Au- 
gustus (and  a  precious  life  she  led  him 
too),  he  was  simple  and  severe  in  his 
tastes  and  in  iiis  habits.  Still,  as  you 
see,  he  had  both  the  power  and  the  will 
to  make  munificent  gifts  to  the  people 
beyond  anything  known  at  the  present 
day.  And  not  content  with  this,  he 
wrote  an  oration  urging  upon  those  who 
possessed  statues,  pictures,  or  works  of 
art  of  any  kind,  the  duty  of  exhibiting 
them  to  the  public.  What  is  to  our  pur- 
pose at  present,  however,  is  the  fact  re- 
corded by  Pliny,  that  he  paid  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Cyzicus  for  two  paintings,  one  rep- 
resenting Ajax  and  one  Venus,  the  small 
sum  of  1,200,000  sesterces,  which,  reck- 
oned at  their  lowest  value,  amounted  to 
over  ^10,600. 

Belton.  These  could  have  been  only 
single  figures  apparently  —  ideal  portraits. 
By  whom  were  they  painted  .? 

Mallett.  Pliny  does  not  inform  us. 
Had  they  been  by  one  of  the  most  cel- 
ebrated artists,  he  would  probably  have 
given  his  name.  But  this  is  mere  con- 
jecture. 

Bellon.  Well,  go  on. 

Mallett.  What  gives  more  probability 
to  the  conjecture  that  these  pictures 
were  not  by  any  very  eminent  artist,  is 
the  value  attached  to  one  picture  by 
Aristides.  This  picture,  representing 
Father  Bacchus,  was  brought  from 
Greece  by  Lucius  Mummius,  among  the 
spoils  of  victory,  and  he  made  a  con- 
tract for  the  sale  of  it  with  Attalus,  king 
of  Pergamus,  for  the  bagatelle  of  six  thou- 
sand sestertia  —  "•z//.  mil  sestertiiunj'''' 
but  he  afterwards,  to  the  great  regret  of 
Attalus,  revoked  the  sale,  on  the  ground 
that  the  price  was  too  small. 

Belton-  Six  thousand  sestertia  !  That 
would  be  about  ;^52,5oo  of  our  money. 

Mallett.  Yes.  There  is  no  mistake 
here,  unless  Pliny  made  it,  for  the  words 
are  written  " -z//.  mil  sestertium.^'' 

Belton.  That  is  ;^i 2,500  more  than  is 
asked  for  the  altar-piece  by  Raffaelle,  of 
which  we  were  speaking,  without  taking 
into  consideration  the  decrease  in  the 
value  of  money  since  the  days  of  the 
Roman  empire  ;  but  taking  it  at  an  equal 
valuation,  it  seems  almost  incredible. 
By  the  way,  is  it  not  of  this  Mummius 
that  the  story  is  told,  that  when  he  was 
embarking  some  of  these  magnificent 
works  of  which  he  robbed  Greece,  he 
obliged  the  captain  of  the  vessel  to  sign 
an  obligation  that  in  case  any  of  them 
were  lost  or  destroyed  he  would  replace 
them  with  others  ? 
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Mallett.  The  same.  Poor  man,  he 
knew  more  about  war  than  art,  and  prob- 
ably supposed  one  picture  or  statue  was 
as  good  as  another,  provided  it  was  of 
the  same  size.  But  art  had  its  revenge 
upon  him  ;  not  all  his  victories  could  re- 
lieve him  from  the  ridicule  he  brought 
upon  himself  by  this  absurd  contract. 
There  was  a  roar  of  inextinguishable 
laughter  over  all  Rome  when  it  became 
known. 

Belton.  Have  you  any  other  instance 
of  so  large  a  price  being  given  for  a  sin- 
gle work  of  art  ? 

Mallett.  Not  for  a  picture  —  though 
larger  prices  were  given  for  statues,  as 
you  will  see.  Strabo,  however,  tells  us 
that  when  a  great  tribute  was  imposed- 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  Cos,  an  offer 
was  made  to  them  to  abate  from  it  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  talents  for  the  pic- 
ture of  Venus  Anadyomene  by  Apelles  ; 
but  whether  this  offer  was  accepted  or 
not,  he  does  not  state. 

Belton.  Were  these  Attic  or  ^ginetan 
talents  ? 

Mallett.  Probably  Attic  —  which  would 
make  this  sum  about  ^25,000  ;  if  they 
were  -^ginetan,  they  would  be  nearly 
;^35,ooo.  But  it  is  safer  to  consider  them 
as  Attic. 

I  have  but  few  other  notes  of  pictures, 
and  not  of  much  consequence.  We  have 
seen  that  King  Attalus  lost  one  picture  of 
Aristides  on  which  he  had  set  his  heart 
among  the  spoils  of  Lucius  Mummius; 
but  he  did  get  possession  of  another  by 
this  artist  representing  a  sick  man  lying 
on  his  bed,  for  which  he  paid  one  hun- 
dred talents.  Candaules,  too,  the  last 
Lydian  king  of  the  race  of  the  Heraclidae, 
bought  of  the  painter  Bularchus  his  pic- 
ture representing  the  battle  fought  by 
Candaules  with  the  Magnetes,  for  which 
he  paid  him  its  weight  in  gold.  This  is 
completely  indefinite  —  as  we  do  not 
know  its  weight :  but  it  must  have  been 
considerable,  as  paintings  were  then  made 
on  heavy  wooden  panels. 

Belton.  It  would  seem,  at  least,  that 
even  at  this  early  period  art  was  valued. 
This  was,  if  I  remember  right,  about  the 
end  of  the  eighth  century  before  Christ 
—  some  four  centuries  before  gold  began 
to  be  coined  at  Athens.  But,  as  we  know 
from  Herodotus,  the  Lydians  had  long 
before  coined  gold,  and  were,  according 
to  him,  the  first  who  did.  What  a  story 
it  is  that  Herodotus  tells  of  Candaules 
and  Gyges ! 

Mallett.  Candaules  must  have  been  an 
eirresfious  ass,  or  he  would  have  known 
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better  than  to  have  exposed  the  charms 
of  his  wife  to  his  rival;  but  he  had  to 
pay  for  his  folly  with  his  life,  and  so  the 
account  was  squared. 

Belton.  Possibly  this  very  picture  by 
Bularchus  was  hanging  in  the  chamber 
of  the  queen  when  Gyges  looked  in  from 
the  closet  where  Candaules  hid  him  to 
prove  his  wife  the  most  beautiful  of 
women. 

Mallett.  Very  possible.  What  a  charm 
there  is  in  the  Father  of  History!  what 
simple  directness  and  picturesqueness  ! 
I  don't  know  that  dignity  has  added 
much  to  history.  The  further  it  removes 
itself  from  annals,  the  statelier  and  stu- 
pider it  becomes. 

Belton.  Apropos  of  the  very  subject 
we  are  discussing,  let  me  recall  to  you 
the  tradition  that  Herodotus,  when  an 
old  man,  read  his  history  to  an  Athenian 
audience  at  the  Panathenaic  festival,  and 
so  enchanted  them  that  they  gave  him 
ten  talents,  or  ^2,500,  as  a  recompense. 
That  was  better  than  lecturing  even  in 
America.  I  doubt  whether  even  Motley 
or  Prescott  would  ever  have  made  as 
much  by  reading  their  histories,  admira- 
ble as  they  are,  in  the  Athens  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Mallett.  Isocrates,  it  is  said,  received 
a  sum  equivalent  to  about  ;^3,875  for 
one  oration  ;  and  Virgil,  for  his  famous 
lines  on  Marcellus,  was  rewarded  by  a 
gift  of  about  _;^i,7oo;  and  according  to 
Suetonius,  Tiberius  presented  to  Asellius 
Sabinus  four  hundred  thousand  sesterces 
(about  ;^3,54o)  for  a  dialogue  he  wrote 
between  a  mushroom,  a  cabbage,  an  oys- 
ter, and  a  thrush,  in  which  they  disputed 
among  themselves.  But  to  go  back  to 
our  pictures.  I  have  only  two  more  on 
my  list.  They  are  of  little  consequence, 
but  here  they  are.  Hortensius  the  ora- 
tor—  whom  Cicero  admired,  whom  Ros- 
cius  imitated,  and  whose  memory  was  so 
remarkable  that  he  is  said  to  have  been 
able,  in  coming  out  of  a  saleroom,  to  re- 
peat backward  the  auction-list  —  was  also 
a  lover  of  pictures  ;  and  for  a  painting  of 
the  Argonautai  by  Cydias,  he  paid  144,- 
000  sestertii  or  sestertia,  as  you  choose, 
for  which  he  constructed  a  shrine  at 
Tusculum,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  dis- 
cussed its  merits  there  with  Cicero. 

Belton.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  of  these 
great  men  of  the  past  walking  through 
their  libraries  and  porticoes  and  talking 
of  art  and  literature  and  politics,  and  de- 
scanting upon  each  other's  statues  and 
pictures  ;  and  I    ain  glad    to  know  even 
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one  picture  in  the  house  of  Hortensius. '  ^335,000. 


It  makes  him  more  real  to  me. 
knew  what  others  he  had. 

Mallett.  Many,  I  doubt  not,  and  very 
valuable  ones,  for  he  was  a  man  of  great 
wealth  as  well  as  great  taste  and  culture. 
Among  other  works  of  art  he  had  a  sphinx 
of  Corinthian  brass  which  he  obtained 
from  Verres,  and  referring  to  which  Cice- 
ro made  a  statement  which  Pliny  has 
thought  worthy  of  repeating.  Hortensius, 
in  arguing  with  him,  said  warmly,  "  I  do 
not  understand  enigmas."  "  But  you 
should,"  returned  Cicero,  "for  you  keep 
a  sphinx  at  home."  This  was  what  the 
Romans  perhaps  considered  witty.  I 
have  only  one  more  picture  to  speak  of, 
and  then  we  will  turn  to  the  statues,  and 
this  was  a  picture  of  Archigallus,  painted 
by  Parrhasius,  and  estimated  at  60,000 
sestertia,  which  the  Emperor  Tiberius 
owned,  and  kept  constantly  in  his  bed- 
chamber. And  now  that  I  speak  of  it, 
there  was  still  one  other  picture,  by  Par- 
rhasius, which  was  offered  by  testament 
of  the  Roman  knight  to  whom  it  belonged 
to  the  Emperor  Tiberius  —  he  having  the 
option  to  receive  it,  or  take  in  its  place  a 
million  sesterces.  The  subject  was  an 
abominable  one,  but  Tiberius  chose  the 
picture  and  kept  it  in  his  bedchamber. 
If  you  are  anxious  as  to  the  subject,  you 
will  find  it  described  in  the  pages  of  Sue- 
tonius, in  his  life  of  the  emperor. 

Belton.  I  know  what  the  tastes  of  Ti- 
berius were,  and  I  can  imagine  the  sub- 
ject.    But  let  us  now  have  the  statues. 

Mallett.  Very  well  ;  I  will  begin  with 
the  colossal  statues.  The  famous  Colos- 
sus at  Rhodes,  which  was  made  of  bronze 
and  was  70  cubits  —  or  about  105  feet  — 
in  height,  was  12  years  in  making,  is  said 
to  have  cost  only  300  talents — or  about 
£75,000  if  we  reckon  the  Attic  talent,  or 
^102,000  if  we  reckon  the  other  talent, 
and  probably  the  latter  talent  is  to  be 
reckoned  in  this  case.  At  all  events,  the 
so-called  Colossus  of  the  Sun  in  the  Cap- 
itol, w!iich  was  a  bronze  figure  of  Apollo, 
only  30  cubits— or  45  feet  English  — 
high,  brought  by  Marcus  Lucullus  from 
Apollonia,  in  Pontus,  cost  500  talents, 
which,  if  reckoned  even  as  Attic  talents, 
would  be  over  ^125,000;  and  it  would 
hardly  be  probable  that  the  Colossus  at 
Rhodes,  which  was  twice  its  height,  could 
have  been  executed  for  so  much  less. 
But  this  is  a  trifle  compared  to  the  price 
paid  for  a  colossal  statue  of  Mercury, 
made  for  the  city  of  the  Averni  in  Gaul, 
by  Zenodorus.  On  this  work  he  was  en- 
gaged for  10  years,  and  the  cost  of  it  was 
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Belton.  What  did  the  gold  and  ivory 
Athena  of  Phidias  in  the  Parthenon,  or 
his  Zeus  at  Olympia  cost  ?  These  will 
give  us  some  rule  to  reckon  by,  perhaps. 

Mallett.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  whole 
cost  of  these  statues  is  stated  by  any  an- 
cient author.  The  gold  employed  on  the 
movable  drapery  alone  of  the  Athena  was 
over  40  talents  in  weight  of  unalloyed 
gold  according  to  Thucydides,  whose  ex- 
actness in  such  matters  is  above  suspi- 
cion. This  would  be  equivalent  to  some 
^ii6,QOO  in  coin  ;  while  a  single  lock  on 
the  head  of  the  Zeus  at  Olympia  weighed 
six   mince,  or  about  the    value  of  nearly 

;^5,000. 

For  the  famous  statue  of  the  Diadu- 
menos,  which  was  a  bronze  figure  of  life- 
size  representing  a  youth  tying  a  fillet 
round  his  head,  Polycleitus  received  100 
talents,  or  about  ^25,000. 

Belton.  This  was  called  the  canon,  was 
it  not,  from  its  extreme  perfection  and 
proportion  ? 

Mallett.  No  ;  it  was  another  figure  by 
Polycleitus  called  the  Doryphoros  or 
spear-bearer  to  which  that  epithet  was 
given  —  not  because  it  was  a  canon  in 
itself,  but  because  it  embodied  practically 
the  canon  or  rule  of  proportion  estab- 
lished by  Polycleitus,  and  set  forth  in  a 
treatise  he  wrote  on  proportion,  which 
unfortunately  is  lost. 

Belton.  Have  we  no  record  of  it  ? 

Mallett.  Vitruvius  gives  us  empirically 
some  of  the  measurements,  but  even  in 
these  he  is  in  some  cases  manifestly  in- 
correct. Of  the  principles  of  proportion 
upon  which  the  system  of  Polycleitus 
was  founded  he  apparently  was  ignorant ; 
and  as  probably  the  book  as  well  as  the 
statue  had  disappeared  before  his  day, 
his  system  onlyremained  as  a  tradition. 
I  think  that  there  is  little  doubt  that  this 
system  was  founded  upon  certain  mathe- 
matical relations  of  numbers,  as  well  as 
upon  a  geometrical  basis,  of  which  the 
numbers  three,  four,  eight,  and  twelve,  as 
well  as  the  triangle,  square,  and  circle, 
made  an  essential  part.  But  this  is  too 
intricate,  and  would  require  too  much 
time  to  explain  here,  even  supposing  you 
were  interested  in  the  matter.  We  should 
rather  keep  to  our  subject.  If  I  should 
begin  to  talk  about  proportions,  you 
would  soon  wish  I  were  in  Jericho. 

Belton.  Well,  for  the  present  let  us  go 
on  with  the  statues. 

Mallett.  You  remember  the  fourth  ora- 
tion that  Cicero  fulminated  against  Ver- 
res  ? 

Belton.    I  remember  the  oration  ;  but, 
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if  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  was  never  deli 
ered.  It  was  only  prepared  for  delivery, 
One  passage  always  particularly  amused 
me,  as  showing  the  deliberate  artifice  with 
which  Cicero  prepared  his  public  ora- 
tions, so  as  to  give  them  an  off-hand  air 
of  improvisation.  He  is  speaking  of  a 
certain  work  of  a  distinguished  artist  as 
well  known  to  him  as  Scipio  ;  but  he  pre- 
tends to  forget  his  name,  and  appeals  to 
his  audience  to  prompt  him  :  after  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation  he  recalls  it  as  if  it  had 
suddenly  come  to  his  memory.  I  forget 
the  exact  words,  and  I  have  not  his  ora- 
tion, but  you  will  find  it  there.  It  is 
something  like  this  :  "  Erant  asnea  pre- 
terea  duo  signa.  Canephorae  ipsae  voca- 
bantur  ;  sed  earum  artificem  —  quem  ? 
Quemnam  ?  Recte  admones  —  Polycle- 
tum  esse  dicebant." 

Mallett.  The  old  humbug  !  I  suppose 
there  never  was  a  more  artificial  writer. 
Even  his  letters  are  compositions  pre- 
pared evidently  for  the  public  eye  — stiff, 
formal,  self-conscious,  and  a  little  pedan- 
tic. How  different,  for  example,  from 
those  of  Fronto  and  Marcus  Aurelius  ! 
It  seems  to  me  that  these  are  the  most 
natural  of  all  the  ancient  letters  that  have 
come  down  to  us.  Some  of  them  have 
pretty  little  phases  of  common  life  and 
turns  of  expression  that  are  charming, 
and  particularly  here  or  there  where  the 
cliildren  are  spoken  of  with  diminutives 
of  affection,  and  their  doings  are  recount- 
ed. For  instance,  where  Fronto  says  : 
"  Vidi  puUulos  tuos,  quod  quidem  liber- 
tissime  in  vita  mia  viderim,  cum  simili 
facie  tibi  ut  nihil  sit  hoc  simili,  similius. 
.  .  .  Panem  alter  tenebat  bene  candidum, 
ut  puer  regius  ;  alter  autem  cibarium, 
plane  ut  patre  philosopho  prognatus. 
Deos  quaeso  sit  salvus  sator,  salva  sint 
sata  salva  seges  sit,  quag  tarn  similes  pro- 
creat.  Nam  etiam  voculas  quoque  eorum 
audivi  tam  dulcis,  tarn  venustas,  ut  ora- 
tionis  tuae  lepidum  ilium  et  liquidum 
sonum  nescio  quo  pacto  in  utrius  que 
pipulo  adgnoscerem." 

Belton.  Charming  !  and  to  think  that 
these  little  chicks  {pulluli)  there  were 
Commodus  and  Antoninus  !  But  per- 
haps little  Antoninus,  who  died  when 
four  years  old,  might  really  have  grown 
up  like  his  father.  But  do  you  remem- 
ber that  remarkable  letter  of  Fronto  on 
the  death  of  his  nephew  —  de  mpote 
amisso  —  so  full  of  that  deep  intensity  of 
feeling  which  we  are  accustomed  to  think 
averse  from  all  the  old  Roman  habits  of 
thought  ?  He  is  overwhelmed  with  grief, 
and   expresses   it  with  great  vehemence 
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and  passion.     I  commend  it  to  you  if  you 
do  not  know  it. 

Mallett.  It  is  idle  to  think  they  did  not 
suffer  just  as  we  do  from  the  loss  of 
friends,  however  they  might  deem  it  fit  to 
assume  a  stoical  air  of  indifference.  I  do 
not  believe  they  did  assume  this  air  —  in 
private  life.  But  to  "resume"  —  as  By- 
ron has  it  —  or  we  shall  never  get  through 
our  list.  The  Cupid  originally  made  for 
the  people  of  Parium  by  Praxiteles,  after- 
wards came  into  the  possession  of  Heius, 
a  rich  Sicilian,  who  was  forced  to  yield  it 
to  Verres  for  the  ridiculously  small  price 
of  H.S.M.D.C.  Cicero  founds  on  this 
fact  the  argument  that  such  a  price  could 
only  have  been  the  result  of  violence  on 
the  part  of  Verres  and  fear  on  the  part  of 
Heius  —  and  says  :  "  Have  we  not  seen  a 
small  bronze  statue  sold  at  auction  for 
120,000  sesterces  H.S.C.XX  millibus.? 
and  if  I  desired  to  mention  those  who 
have  paid  an  equal  and  even  a  larger 
price  than  this,  could  I  not  do  so.?" 
How  then,  he  goes  on  to  argue,  is  it  pos- 
sible to  suppose  that  for  this  contempti- 
ble price  Heius  would  willingly,  and 
without  threats  of  violence  in  case  of  his 
refusal,  have  surrendered  this  statue  to 
Verres  for  1,600  sesterces,  when  a  small 
brass  statue  at  auction  constantly  brings 
as  much  as  120,000  ? 

Belton.  Even  this  was  a  small  price 
apparently  :  120,000  sesterces  (supposing 
he  meant  the  sesto'tlus)  are  only  about 
;^i,o63,  which  seems  like  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  prices  you  have  stated. 

Mallett.  So  it  would  seem  ;  but  you 
must  remember  that  Cicero  is  speaking 
of  a  small  bronze,  and  not  of  a  life-sized 
figure,  and  his  argument  is,  that  if  a  small 
stlitue  like  this,  even  at  auction,  would 
bring  ^1,063  —  made  by  no  great  artist  — 
it  is*  impossible  to  believe  that  Heius 
would  have  sold  a  statue  by  Praxiteles  for 
the  price  of  some  £\Z,  unless  he  was 
forced  by  violence  to  do  so.  After  all,  is 
there  any  small  modern  bronze  which 
would  bring  anything  like  such  a  price  as 
;^i,o63?  Yet,  as  you  say,  even  that 
seems  a  small  price  when  we  know  that 
Lucullus  contracted  to  give  the  modeller 
Arcesilaus —  though  he  died  before  he 
could  finish  it —for  a  statue  of  Felicity 
in  plaster,  only  the  sum  of  60,000  sester- 
ces, or  half  that  price;  and  Octavius,  a 
Roman  knight,  gave  the  same  artist  for  a 
design  or  copy  of  a  cratera  (or  mixing- 
bowl)  in  the  same  material,  no  less  than  a 
talent,  or  ^250. 

Belton.  it  would  seem,  then,  that  they 


used  plaster  at  this  period  for  modelling. 
Did  they  know  anything  about  casting  in 
plaster  ? 

Mallett.  It  is  generally  supposed  that 
they  did;  but  this  opinion  is  founded 
almost  solely  on  a  passage  in  Pliny, 
which  has,  in  my  opinion,  been  quite 
misinterpreted,  and  means  nothing  of  the 
kind.  Had  they  known  how  to  cast  in 
plaster  we  should  have  had  casts  and 
moulds.  Much  frailer  objects  have  been 
preserved  to  us.  But  besides,  had  this 
art  been  possessed  by  them,  we  should 
certainly  have  had  repliche  identical  in 
form  and  size  of  all  their  great  works,  and 
there  is  not  an  identical  copy  of  a  single 
one.  As  far  as  we  know,  the  famous 
Venuses  of  Praxiteles  were  each  unique, 
as  were  all  the  great  or  indeed  small  an- 
cient statues.  The  repetitions  in  every 
case  are  variations. 

Belton.  The  argument  seems  conclu- 
sive. 

Mallett.  The  value  set  upon  these 
works  of  Praxiteles  seems  almost  incredi- 
ble. King  Nicomedes  offered  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Cnidus,  that  if  they  would  sell  him 
their  famous  Venus  by  this  artist,  he 
would  pay  all  their  public  debt,  which 
was  enormous  —  "'quod  erat  ingens  "  — 
says  Pliny  ;  but  they  rather  chose  to 
suffer  anything  than  to  part  with  this  rare 
and  exquisite  work.  "  Nor  was  it  with- 
out good  cause,"  says  Pliny, '-that  they 
showed  themselves  so  resolute  in  their 
refusal,  for  this  statue  of  Praxiteles  en- 
nobled Cnidus."  There  in  her  temple 
stood  the  marble  divinity,  and  strangers 
flocked  from  every  quarter  of  the  earth 
to  gaze  at  her,  and  do  her  reverence. 

We  also  get  an  idea  of  the  value  placed 
on  works  of  art  from  the  extraordinary 
care  which  was  taken  for  their  preser- 
vation. For  instance,  those  who  had 
charge  of  the  brazen  dog  in  the  temple  of 
Juno,  which  was  celebrated  for  its  admi- 
rable workmanship  and  fidelity  to  nature, 
were  made  responsible  for  its  safety  with 
their  lives  :  and  the  same  rule  obtained 
in  regard  to  the  statues  in  the  Septa, 
by  unknown  artists,  representing  Pan, 
Chiron,  Achilles,  and  Olympus. 

If  we  turn  from  the  statues  —  and  I 
have  now  gone  through  with  my  list  of 
them  —  to  the  other  objects  of  luxury 
and  art,  we  find  the  ancient  Romans 
equally  if  not  more  extravagant.  For  a 
single  dish  of  pottery  the  tragic  actor 
i4isophus  paid  a  hundred  thousand  ses- 
terces, or  nearly  ^900;  and  the  emperor 
Vitellius  ordered  a  dish  to    be  made   for 
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him,  for  which  a  furnace  was  erected  in 
the  fields  outside  the  city,  for  a  million 
sesterces,  or  ^9,000. 

Bel  ton.  Nine  thousand  pounds  for  a 
single  dish  of  pottery  by  a  Roman  artist  ! 
This  exceeds  belief. 

Mallett.  It  is  an  accredited  fact,  and  is 
reported  by  Pliny.  Murrhine  cups  were 
a  special  luxury,  on  which  they  spent 
large  sums.  Murrlvne  was  a  species  of 
opaline  stone,  variegated  with  delicate 
colours,  somewhat  apparently  between  an 
opal  and  feldspar,  exceedingly  rare,  and 
commanding  large  prices.  One  of  these 
cups,  holding  less  than  three  pints,  was 
sold  for  70,000  sesterces,  or  more  than 
£700.  For  another,  Titus  Petronius  gave 
300,000  sesterces  or  ;^2,7oo  ;  and  Nero 
having  set  his  eyes  on  this,  Petronius,  who 
hated  the  emperor,  dashed  it  to  fragments 
in  order  to  prevent  him  from  getting 
possession  of  it.  Nero  himself,  however, 
surpassed  them  all,  for  he  had  a  murrhine 
cup  for  which  he  paid  the  prodigious  sum 
of  a  million  sesterces. 

Beltojt.  I  suppose  there  were  no  bound- 
aries to  the  extravagances  of  this  mad- 
man. .  What  did  he  not  do  that  was  wild 
and  wicked  .'' 

Mallett.  He  was  perhaps  a  little  more 
extravagant  than  the  rest,  but  not  so  very 
much.  Almost  any  of  them  would  crush 
a  province  to  possess  a  cup.  You  think 
this  price  he  paid  for  this  murrhine  cup 
extravagant  ;  what  do  you  think  of  his 
P^y'".^  .^32,291,  13s.  4d.  for  a  carpet? 

Beltoji.  I  say  with  Mantalini,  "  Dem 
the  4d  !  "     What  a  price  ! 

Mallett.  That  is  a  mere  bagatelle. 
Suetonius  tells  us  that  the  grave  Julius 
Caesar  gave  for  a  single  pearl  sexageis 
sestertiiim  —  600,000  sesterces  —  ^5,400. 
Alexander,  according  to  Pliny,  gave  six- 
teen talents  for  his  famous  Bucephalus  ; 
and  —  open  your  eyes  —  Tacitus  informs 
us  that  Nero  gave  away  in  presents  to 
his  friends  "  (^/j-  et  vicies  inillies  serter- 
tium,'^  which  is  about  nineteen  and  one 
half  millions  sterling. 

Belton.  You  take  my  breath  away  !  On 
the  whole,  I  think  better  of  Nero  than 
I  ever  did  before.  A  man  or  an  emperor 
who  gives  away  presents  to  that  amount, 
must  at  least  have  been  generous. 

Mallett.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he  was  generous,  and,  when  the  good  fit 
was  on  him,  amusing  and  spirited.  What 
the  patricians  hated  him  for  was  not  so 
mucli  his  crimes  or  his  wild  extravagan- 
ces, as  because  he  prided  himself  on 
being  an  artist,  and  acted  on  the  stage, 
and  drove  in  the   public  races,  sang  and 


danced  in  the  theatre,  fought  in  the 
arena,  which  they  thought  disgraced  his 
own  position  as  emperor  and  lowered 
their  dignity.  They  little  cared  how  much 
money  he  spent,  and  scarcely  how  many 
crimes  he  committed.  There  was  always 
a  ready  excuse  to  be  found  for  these  — 
crime  was  too  common  to  be  peculiar, 
extravagance  was  universal.  Even  Sen- 
eca, with  his  all  his  philosophy  and  moral 
sentences,  more  than  apologized  for 
Nero's  crimes  —  he  defended  them  ;  nay, 
he  defended  the  very  worst  of  them,  the 
murder  of  his  mother  —  if  he  did  not 
even  go  farther  and  abet  it,  as  seems 
most  probable.  As  for  his  lavishness  of 
expenditure,  that  was  nothing.  The  very 
man  they  placed  on  his  seat,  after  the 
brief  interval  of  Galba,  was  his  boon 
companion  in  vice  and  luxury.  Otho, 
when  he  came  to  the  purple,  himself 
owed  ^1,602,000.  Besides,  it  was  this 
very  lavishness  that  rendered  him  popu- 
lar with  the  Roman  people.  He  won,  at 
all  events,  their  affections.  In  fact,  he 
had  more  sympathies  with  them  than 
with  the  higher  classes.  It  is  curious 
that  with  all  his  love  of  athletic  sports, 
of  fighting  and  driving,  and  the  excite- 
ment of  the  arena,  he  was  really  a  cow- 
ard, and  most  of  his  crimes  seem  to  have 
been  prompted  by  fear  of  those  by  whom 
he  was  surrounded.  He  was  mortally 
afraid  of  his  mother,  and  he  had  every 
reason  to  be.  S!ie  wished  to  be  the  head 
power  of  the  State,  and  to  use  him  as  a 
puppet.  With  twice  the  ability,  twice 
the  courage,  and  twice  the  will  of  her 
son,  she  was  always  in  hiis  way.  She  men- 
aced, flattered,  and  harassed  him  by  turns, 
and  at  the  last  it  would  seem  that  fear  of 
her  drove  him  to  compass  her  death.  His 
was  a  strange  combination  of  contradic- 
tory qualities.  Generosity,  cruelty,  fear, 
recklessness,  love  of  poetry,  art,  music, 
and  all  the  aisthetic  pursuits,  together 
with  a  coarseness  of  feeling,  a  violence 
of  passion,  a  hardness  of  heart,  and  a 
savage  thirst  for  blood,  which  was,  even 
at  that  time,  amazing.  No  one  could 
count  on  him  a  moment.  He  was  as  va- 
riable in  his  moods  as  a  feather  to  the 
wind.  Sullen  and  moody,  gay  and  vola- 
tile, timorous  and  cruel,  superstitious  and 
defiant  by  turns,  he  was  at  once  a  terror 
and  a  delight  to  his  friends. 

Belton.  In  a  word,  he  was  half  mad. 
How  strange  it  is  that  in  all  his  early 
youth  he  should  have  been  so  tractable, 
even  tender-hearted,  and  then  suddenly 
should  have  changed  to  such  violence 
and  wickedness  !     The  first  sentence  of 
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death  that  was  put  before  him  he  shrank 
from  si<2:ning,  saying  he  wished  he  knew 
not  how  to  write.  He  found  no  such 
difficulty  in  after-days.  The  tremendous 
power  he  wielded,  the  complete  immunity 
from  punishment  he  enjoyed,  seems  to 
have  turned  his  head.  After  all  his  fa- 
ther's sneer  at  his  birth  wsr.  justified  by 
his  life.  "  What,"  he  said  to  Agrippina, 
''can  be  born  from  us  but  a  monster  ?  " 

Mallctt.  One  should  always  remember 
in  considering  Nero,  that  in  history  his 
crimes  are  as  it  were  seen  in  perspec- 
tive ;  and  though  really  separated  by 
considerable  intervals,  they  there  appear 
crowded  together  and  almost  in  one  mass. 
Like  pillars  seen  at  a  distance  along  a 
level  road,  they  appear  close  to  each 
other,  though  there  really  may  be  long 
spaces  between  them.  Besides,  they  are 
so  colossal  in  themselves  that  they  be- 
come to  us  the  main  features  of  his  life, 
and  dwarf  everything  else.  To  those 
who  stood  abreast  of  them,  living  along 
with  them,  they  did  not  produce  this 
effect.  There  were  salient  points  occur- 
ring now  and  tlien,  but  diminished  in 
effect  by  the  dally  flatness  of  common 
occurrences,  and  obscured  by  means  of 
smaller  events.  His  murders  were  nine 
days'  wonders,  and  in  the  intervals  he 
occupied  the  minds  of  men- with  games 
and  largesses,  panem  et  circeiises,  and 
banquets,  and  pomp,  and  ceremonies,  and 
thus  drew  them  away  from  the  contem- 
plation of  his  gross  and  occasional  crimes 
by  constant  and  enticing  interests,  other- 
wise it  would  have  been  impossible  even 
for  them  to  tolerate  him.  He  looks  to 
us  as  if  his  life  were  one  mass  of  horrors 
—  to  them  these  horrors  were  occasional. 

Belion.  Besides,  we  unconsciously  judge 
his  life  by  our  own,  and  his  actions  by 
those  which  would  be  possible  at  the 
present  day,  without  taking  into  account 
the  difference  of  habits,  and  principles, 
and  ideas.  His  worst  crime,  depend 
upon  it,  had  not  the  same  aspect  to  them 
as  to  us. 

Mallett.  He  is  a  very  interesting  study, 
if  one  only  had  the  time  to  give  to  him. 
But  now  let  us  consider  him  only  on  the 
side  of  extravagance.  Think  of  his  hav- 
ing expended  in  about  fourteen  years,  in 
presents  only,  the  enormous  sum  of 
nineteen  and  one  half  millions  sterling. 

Bdton.  Let  mc  see  —  if  the  queen  of 
England  had  given  away,  for  the  thirty- 
seven  years  of  her  reign,  the  entire  sum 
appointed  to  her  by  the  State,  she  would 
have  expended  only  about  two-thirds  of 
this  sum.     Have  you  any  other  items  of 


the  extravagance  of  these  Romans,  or  of 
their  fortunes  ? 

Mallett.  Yes,  I  have  noted  down  a 
number  of  items  showing  how  far  behind 
them  we  are,  for  all  we  think  we  are  ex- 
travagant in  modern  times.  Who  does 
not  scold,  for  instance,  at  the  money 
women  lay  out  now  upon  their  dresses  ! 
—  but  what  shall  we  say  of  Lollia  Pau- 
lina, the  rival  of  Agrippina,  whose  dresses 
alone  were  valued  at  ;!^332,9i6? 

Belton.  Impossible  !  That  must  have 
included  at  least  her  jewels.  ' 

Mallett.  No — not  at  all.  Ah!  you 
don't  believe  it  ?  Listen,  then,  to  what 
Pliny  says  —  "I  have  seen  Lollia  (happy- 
Pliny  ! —  he  saw  her)  on  an  occasion  of 
no  special  solemnity,  but  at  a  plain  citi- 
zen's bridal-supper,  all  covered  with 
pearls  and  emeralds,  her  hair  and  head- 
dress, ears,  neck,  and  fingers,  worth  as 
much  as  forty  millions  sesterces  "  —  (that 
is,  ^312,500  worth  of  jewels  on  her 
person  at  a  plain  citizen's  supper). 
"  Such  was  the  style  in  which  she  came 
to  witness  the  act  of  marriage.  Nor  were 
these  love-tokens  of  a  princely  prodigal. 
They  were  the  treasures  of  her  grandsire, 
amassed  from  the  spoil  of  provinces. 
Such  was  the  end  of  all  this  rapine. 
Lollius  suffered  disgrace,  and  perished 
by  his  own  hand,  that  his  granddaughter 
might  blaze  by  lamplight  in  the  splendour 
of  forty  millions." 

Belton.  Well,  her  own  end  was  even 
worse.  Poor  Lollia  !  She  made  a  nar- 
row miss  of  being  empress;  but  Agrip- 
pina was  too  wily,  and  won  the  game. 
All  her  beauty,  all  her  splendour  of  dress, 
and  her  luxury,  and  her  wit,  availed  her 
little  against  her  cruel  rival.  She  per- 
ished miserably  at  last  by  violence,  and 
in  exile.  I  know  no  more  revolting  story 
than  that  which  is  related  by  Dion  of 
Agrippina,  who,  after  she  had  put  Lollia 
to  death,  commanded  the  centurion  to 
bring  her  the  head  of  her  rival  ;  and  she, 
to  make  sure  that  the  ghastly  face  was 
really  that  of  the  beautiful  woman  whose 
life  she  had  ruined,  pushed  up  her  dead 
lips  to  verify  her  by  her  teeth. 

Mallett.  Ghastly  !  By  the  way,  there 
is  one  book  that  I  should  like  of  all  oth- 
ers to  read — the  memoirs  which  Agrip- 
pina is  said  to  have  written  of  herown 
life.  What  revelations  it  would  make! 
what  an  insight  it  would  give  us  into  the 
interior  life  of  Rome  .'* 

Belton.  Did  she  ever  write  such  a 
book  ? 

Mallett.  So  it  is  said  ;  but  unfortu- 
nately  it   is   lost,  and   so  are  these  last 
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books  of  Tacitus,  which  would  have  given 
us  the  end  of  Nero.  It  would  have  made 
a  companion  to  his  "Tiberius." 

Belton.  What  a  picture  he  would  have 
made  of  that!  Not  that  I  think  his  pic- 
ture of  Tiberius,  powerful  as  it  is,  has 
any  justification  in  fact.  Tactius  studi- 
ously maligned  Tiberius,  and  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  warrant  for  this  savage 
portrait.  Tactius  was  a  partisan,  and 
full  of  prejudice,  and  all  his  statements 
must  be  taken  with  considerable  abate- 
ment. His  account  of  the  death  of  Nero 
is  certainly  a  great  loss.  Still,  Suetonius 
has  given  us  an  account  so  picturesque, 
so  evidently  true  in  all  its  details  of  these 
last  terrible  days  of  Nero,  that  for  myself 
I  doubt  if  Tacitus  would  have  made  it 
more  real  to  me.  He  would  have  written 
it  better  ;  but  the  detail  as  told  by  Sue- 
tonius could  not  be  improved. 

Mallett.  Nero  seems  truly  to  have 
loved  Poppasa,  and  no  wonder,  if  it  were 
possible  for  him  to  love  anybody.  She 
must  have  been  a  great  beauty,  and  have 
possessed  besides  a  peculiar  charm  of 
attraction.  Her  manners,  it  is  admitted, 
despite  the  licentiousness  of  her  life, 
were  modest  and  gentle,  and  her  wit  was 
celebrated.  To  her  might  be  applied  that 
amusing  statement  of  our  American 
friend,  who  said  of  some  one  —  after 
praising  her  beauty,  and  grace,  and  wit  : 
"  My  dear  fellow,  she  has  only  one  defect 
—  she  has  no  kind  of  principle."  Her 
luxury  was  at  least  equal  to  that  of  Lol- 
lia  ;  and  when  she  travelled,  she  carried 
with  her  five  hundred  she-asses,  so  that 
she  might  have  her  bath  of  milk  every 
morning.  Why  not.'*  She  could  afford 
it. 

Belton.  Do  you  know  the  so-called 
Clytie  of  the  British  Museum  ? 

Mallett.  Yes  ;  and  why  is  it  supposed 
to  represent  Clytie  ? 

Belton.  Because  there  are  the  leaves 
of  the  sun-flower  around  the  bust;  and 
the  myth  is  that  she  was  enamoured  of 
Apollo,  and  was  changed  into  the  helio- 
trope, or  sunflower. 

Mallett.  But  why  in  this  connection 
did  you  ask  if  I  knew  the  bust. 

Belton.  Because  I  believe  it  is  the  por- 
trait of  Poppaea.  It  is  plainly  not  an 
ideal  bust,  but  a  portrait;  and  even  if  it 
represent  Clytie,  it  is  a  portrait  of  some 
real  person  in  that  character.  It  has 
none  of  the  features,  characteristics,  or 
methods  of  treatment  adopted  by  the 
ancients  in  their  ideal  heads,  and  it  has 
a  peculiar  individuality  of  feature  and 
expression.     The    workmanship    is    not 


Greek,  but  Roman,  and  belongs  to  the 
period  of  Nero,  or  tliereabouts.  It 
strongly  resembles  in  general  cliaracter 
the  portraits  of  Poppaea  on  the  coins,  and 
particularly  a  gem  representing  her,  in 
possession  of  the  Earl  of  Exeter.  In  all 
of  them,  the  eyes  are  deep-set,  the  orbit 
large,  the  chin  full  but  slightly  retreating, 
and  the  whole  contour  of  the  face  similar. 
The  forehead  of  the  bust  is  low,  as  hers 
was ;  the  hair  is  worn  in  the  Roman 
fashion  of  her  time,  and  richly  curls  and 
waves  as  did  her  amber  locks.  The  air 
of  the  head,  modestly  inclined  and  full  of 
sentiment,  answers  to  the  character  and 
manner  attributed  to  her  by  the  ancient 
writers,  who  say  that  she  affected  at  least 
a  retiring  and  modest  demeanour.  The 
leaves  of  the  sunflower  only  indicate  an 
apotheosis  of  the  person  represented,  and 
this  would  properly  belong  to  Poppasa  ;  for 
Nero,  distracted  by  her  death,  which  he 
had  brought  about  himself  in  a  moment 
of  passion,  ordered  that  she  should  be 
enrolled  among  the  gods,  and  himself 
wrote  her  funeral  eulogy,  and  presided 
at  her  apotheosis.  If  the  leaves  be  those 
of  the  sunflower,  as  we  call  the  heliotrope 
—  which  is  not  certain  —  tliere  is  also  in 
this  a  peculiar  appropriateness  to  Pop- 
paea ;  for  Nero  called  himself  the  son  of 
Apollo,  from  whom  he  received  his  gold- 
en locks  ;  and  as  Popp^a  loved  him, 
died  by  his  hands,  and  iiad  herself  the 
same  golden  amber  hair,  they  might  as 
fitly  surround  her  bust  as  Clytie's.  These 
among  others  are  my  reasons  for  sup- 
posing this  bust  to  be  the  portrait  of 
Poppaea. 

Mallett.  They  certainly  have  a  great 
deal  of  weight.  Has  this  ever  been  sug- 
gested .'' 

Belton.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of.  But 
it  is  getting  late,  and  you  are  not  at  the 
end  of  your  notes,  I  see  ;  pray  let  me 
have  the  rest. 

Mallett.  I  have  only  a  few  items  more, 
and  they  chiefly  refer  to  houses  and  real 
estates,  which  will  indicate  what  were  the 
probable  fortunes  of  some  of  the  Romans 
of  position.  Marcus  Gabius  Apicius, 
one  of  the  three  notorious  gluttons,  all  of 
whom  bore  the  same  surname,  after 
squandering  a  fortune  on  the  pleasures  of 
the  table,  left  behind  him  in  real  estate 
over  ;!r8o7,ooo,  so  that  had  he  lived  he 
might  have  gone  on  eating  for  a  consid- 
erable time  longer.  Marcus  Licinius 
Crassus,  who  fought  with  Sulla  agamst 
Marius  in  the  civil  war,  and  who  was  so 
avid  of  money  that  notiiing  would  satisfy 
his  greed,  was  also  as  liberal    in   the  dis- 
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pensing  of  it.  When  he  was  consul  with 
Pompey,  for  instance,  he  gave  a  public 
banquet  to  the  people  at  which  ten  thou- 
sand tables  were  spread.  He  had  im- 
mense numbers  of  slaves,  to  whom  he 
gave  a  good  education  and  trained  them 
to  various  arts,  exploited  to  his  own  ben- 
efit their  labours,  in  working  his  silver- 
mines,  cultivating  his  farms,  and  practis- 
ing numerous  trades.  His  wealth  must 
have  been,  according  to  all  accounts,  im- 
mense ;  but  his  real  estate  on  his  death 
was  only  valued  at  about  £1,614,58^, 
showing  that  the  greater  portion  of  his 
fortune  was  not  in  land. 

Belton.  Poor  Crassus  !  After  all  his 
victories  and  all  his  fortunes  he  met  with 
a  sad  end.  Defeat,  if  I  remember  right, 
overtook  him  somewhere  in  Mesopota- 
mia—  that  soothing  and  religious  word 
—  in  an  encounter  with  the  Parthians  ; 
and  Orodes,  the  Parthian  king,  after 
cutting  off  his  head,  poured  molten  gold 
into  his  mouth,  saying, "Sate  thyself  now 
with  the  metal  of  which  in  thy  life  thou 
wast  so  greedy."  This  was  mere  wan- 
tonness of  waste.  I  think  I  do  not  ad- 
mire Orodes. 

Mallett.  Then  there  was  Pallas,  the 
curled  darling  and  lover  of  Agrippina,  who 
was  enormously  rich,  and  to  whom  Juvenal 
alludes  as  a  type  of  wealthy  men  in  the 
line,  ^'- Ego  possideo  plus  Pallanto  et 
Licinioy  He  left  a  handsome  estate  in 
land  —  I  speak  only  of  land  now  —  of 
some  ;^2,92i,875.  Then  there  was  Sen- 
eca the  philosopher  and  moralist,  who  al- 
ways preached  the  virtues  of  poverty  and 
self-denial,  and  professed  the  virtues  of 
stoicism,  who  left  about  the  same 
amount,  given  to  him  in  great  part,  I 
suppose,  by  Nero  ;  and  Lentulus,  whose 
real  estate  amounted  to  about  ;^3,229,- 
166;  and  Isodoros,  who  disposed  by  will 
of  four  hundred  and  sixteen  slaves,  3,660 
yoke  of  oxen,  and  257,000  other  cattle. 
These  were  all  fairly  well  off,  one  might 
say  ;  but  apparently  Marcus  Scaurus  was 
superior  to  them  all  in  wealth.  His  lux- 
ury and  extravagance  were  amazing. 
One  may  judge  of  his  wealth  by  a  single 
fact.  He  at  one  time  erected  a  tempo- 
rary theatre  for  the  people,  which  was 
only  in  use  for  a  month.  This  theatre 
was  of  three  storeys,  supported  on  three 
hundred  and  sixty  columns.  The  first  and 
principal  storey  was  of  marble  ;  the  sec- 
ond of  glass,  an  unheard-of-luxury  in 
those  days  ;  and  the  third  of  gilded  wood. 
The  lowest  columns  were  thirty-eight  feet 
in  height,  and  between  them  were  placed 
no  less  than  three  thousand  brass  statues. 


Please  to  think  of  this  for  a  moment: 
Here  was  a  private  man  who  could  place 
three  thousand  brass  statues  of  his  own 
in  a  temporary  theatre,  and  from  the 
height  of  the  columns  these  statues  must 
have  been  colossal  or  at  least  heroic  in 
size,  or  they  would  have  produced  no 
effect.  But  to  go  on  with  the  theatre. 
The  area  afforded  accommodation  for 
eighty  thousand  spectators  —  nearly  as 
many  as  the  Colosseum  ;  and  the  interior 
fittings,  consisting  of  attalic  vestments 
enwoven  with  gold  tissues,  and  the  em- 
broideries, pictures,  and  stage-properties, 
were  of  the  most  gorgeous  character. 
When  the  theatre  was  abandoned,  as  it 
was  in  a  month,  such  portions  of  the 
fittings  and  paraphernalia  and  ornament, 
etc.,  as  were  not  required  by  him  for  his 
daily  enjoyment  in  Rome,  were  carried 
to  his  villa  in  Tusculum.  Shortly  after- 
wards his  servants  burnt  this  villa  out  of 
revenge  for  some  injury,  and  his  loss  by 
this  fire  was  estimated  at  no  less  than 
three  hundred  millions  of  sesterces,  or 
about  £2,6s6,2So.  You  may  imagine, 
therefore,  what  his  total  fortune  amounted 
to. 

Belton.  All  I  have  to  say  is,  that  if  they 
possessed  such  fortunes  as  these,  I  only 
wonder  they  did  not  pay  a  little  more  for 
pictures  and  statues.  I  begin  to  think 
that  ;^2o,ooo  for  a  statue  has  a  character 
of  meanness  about  it.  I  wonder  they 
were  not  ashamed  to  offer  such  ridicu- 
lously small  prices.  But  one  question 
more  :  what  has  become  of  all  this  gold .? 

Mallett.  What  becomes  of  pins  ? 
Where  do  the  millions  upon  millions 
go  that  are  manufactured  every  year  ? 
Where  the  gold  went,  in  all  probability. 
Still,  I  cannot  but  think  that  great  quan- 
tities of  gold  still  remain  deposited  in 
secret  hiding-places  under  ground  — 
some  of  which  chance  may  yet  discover 
to  us.  It  seems  impossible  that  it  can 
utterly  have  disappeared. 

Belton.  And  the  pearls,  emeralds,  dia- 
monds, and  all  the  precious  stones  : 
where  are  they  "i  Where  are  Lollia's 
forty  millions  ?  Where  is  Julius  Caesar's 
pearl  ? 

Mallett.  Echo  is  the  only  authority  on 
this  question  —  and  cries  where  ? 

Belton.  Where  are  all  these  splendid 
statues  of  antiquity  to  whose  care  men 
were  pledged  with  their  lives  1  They 
have  perished  or  disappeared  as  a  stone 
in  the  sea,  and  no  one  knows  when,  how, 
or  where.  Is  it  not  possible  that  many 
of  them  still  remain  —  buried  out  of  sight 
—  hidden  in  the  earth  ? 
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Mallett.  I  have  little  doubt  of  it,  but 
the  difficulty  is  to  know  where. 
Beltoji.  Let  us  go  and  find  them. 
Mallett.  Andlam. 
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From  The  Spectator. 
FLOWER-TRAPS. 

As  far  as  we  can  "gather,  the  years 
which  have  followed  Mr.  Darwin's  an- 
nouncement and  verification  of  the  great 
principal  of  "natural  selection"  as  an 
efficient  cause  of  changes  of  type  in  the 
various  species  of  plants  and  animals, 
have  tended  in  the  minds  of  the  greatest 
living  naturalists  to  prove  that,  though  a 
very  powerful  cause,  it  is  not  by  any 
means  the  only  cause  which  has  been  at 
work  in  effecting  those  changes,  and  that 
it  will  not  be  possible  ultimately  to  ex- 
plain many  of  the  curiosities  of  organic 
life  by  the  service  which  those  organic 
modifications  have  even  at  any  time  ren- 
dered to  the  species  to  which-  they  be- 
longed. An  illustration  of  the  tendency 
to  diverge  from  Mr.  Darwin,  not,  of 
course,  in  relation  to  the  great  influence 
which  the  principle  he  has  discovered 
has  had  in  altering  organic  types,  but  as 
to  the  extent  of  the  principle,  is  afforded 
by  a  very  interesting  lecture  of  Mr.  Law- 
son  Tail's,  delivered  at  Birmingham  on 
Tuesday,  on  "  Insectivorous  Plants,"  that 
is,  on  those  curious  flower-traps  to  which 
so  much  attention  has  lately  been  drawn, 
—  flowers  in  which  insects  are  not  only 
caught  and  killed,  but  in  some  cases  at 
least  digested.  Mr.  Lawson  Tait,  how- 
ever, holds  that  there  are  species  of 
plants  which  catch  insects  without  digest- 
ing them,  and  that  even  when  they  digest 
the  insects  caught,  this  digestion  is  not 
followed  by  any  such  direct  advantage  to 
the  plant  as  we  derive  from  nutrition, 
i.e.^  from  the  assimilation  of  our  food. 
"  It  must  not  be  supposed,"  he  writes, 
"  that  every  fly-trap  is  a  fly-digester,  still 
less  must  it  be  taken  for  granted,  as  it 
has  been  too  readily  in  the  case  of  the 
sarracenia,  that  fly-digestion  must  neces- 
sarily mean  absorption  of  the  products. 
In  fact,  direct  absorption  of  the  products 
by  the  leaves  is  so  hypothetical,  that  I 
am  inclined  to  disregard  [?  disbelieve]  it 
altogether.  I  know  Mr.  Darwin  is  in- 
clined to  accept  it,  but  I  do  not  know 
his  grounds."  And  he  added  at  the  end 
of  the  lecture,  "What  becomes  of  the 
products  of  digestion  is  a  problem  still 
unsolved,  and  on  this  point  Mr.  Darwin 


and  I  differ.  Mr.  Darwin  is  of  opiniot 
that  the  leaves  absorb  the  products  of 
digestion.  I  thought  so  at  first,  but  I 
have  failed  to  find  any  evidence  of  absorp-, 
tion  by  the  surface  of  the  leaves.  Or 
the  other  hand,  my  experiments  tend  toT 
show  that  the  products  of  digestion  run 
down  the  leaf-stalk  to  the  roots,  and  are 
there  absorbed  as  manure  is."  Of  course, 
if  that  be  so,  the  roots  may  assimilate  a 
portion  of  the  fluid  in  which  the  insect 
has  been  digested,  though  much  of  it  may 
be  wasted  in  the  soil,  but  even  if  the  ma- 
nuring of  the  roots  by  these  digested 
insects  is  useful  to  the  growth  of  the 
plant,  it  can  hardly  be  of  the  same  im- 
portance to  it  as  it  would  be  if  the  whole 
products  of  digestion  were,  as  Mr.  Dar- 
win supposed,  absorbed  by  the  leaves. 
And  in  the  cases  mentioned  by  Mr.  Law- 
son  Tait,  in  which  the  flower-traps  catch 
the  insects  without  digesting  them  at  all, 
it  is  still  less  likely  that  the  trap  is  essen- 
tial to  the  health  and  growth  of  the  plant, 
and  therefore  that  it  has  been  gradually 
elaborated  by  the  process  of  natural  se- 
lection through  the  benefit  it  has  thus 
conferred.  Indeed  the  cases  are  not  few 
in  which  it  is  admitted  to  be,  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  our  knowledge,  impossible  to 
ascribe  particular  organic  modifications 
to  the  principle  of  natural  selection.  In 
his  first  treatise  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Dar- 
win himself,  if  we  remember  rightly,  ad- 
mitted very  candidly  that  there  were 
many  cases  in  which  natural  selection 
could  hardly  be  supposed  to  account  for 
the  elaboration  of  a  particular  organic 
structure,  for  the  very  simple  reason  that, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  quadruped's  tail 
which  is  of  service  in  flapping  away  in- 
sects, it  would  not  be  useful  at  all  till  it 
had  already  attained  a  certain  complete- 
ness and  magnitude,  so  that  the  initial 
stages  of  growth  could  not  be  ascribed 
to  the  advantages  it  bestowed.  And  the 
same  may  be  said  in  relation  to  these 
flower-traps,  even  if  they  do  contribute 
to  the  food  of  the  plant.  Till  the  trap 
was  perfect  enough  to  catch  an  insect,  it 
could  be  of  no  use  in  catching  insects, 
and  a  perfect  trap  could  not  be  elabo- 
rated ail  at  once.  Indeed  if  Mr.  Lawson 
Tait  is  right,  it  would  seem  that  the  in- 
sect-catching plants  are  not  always  insec- 
tivorous plants,  and  that  even  the  insec- 
tivorous plants  often  appropriate  only  a 
certain  proportion,  if  any,  of  the  products 
of  the  insects  thus  digested. 

We  do  not  know,  indeed,  why  there 
should  be  any  disposition  at  all  to  be- 
lieve that  in    the  natural  world  the  only 
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ultimate  cause  of  faculty  is  the  utility 
of  that  faculty.  That  usefulness  is  one 
cause,  and  a  most  important  cause,  of  the 
growth  of  useful  characteristics  Mr.  Dar- 
win has  admirably  shown.  But  is  there 
the  least  a  priori  presumption  that  this 
may  be  the  only  cause  ?  If  we  were  to 
discover  for  certain  that  there  are  flower- 
traps  which  get  no  sort  of  advantage  out 
of  their  insect-prey,  would  it  be  at  all 
more  surprising  than  the  fact  that  there 
are  so  many  human  traps  in  the  shape  of 
longings  and  desires, — for  instance,  ac- 
cording to.  n)0st  physiologists,  the  appe- 
tite for  fermented  liquors,  —  which  bring 
no  advantage,  but  almost  pure  mischief, 
to  the  creatures  whose  natures  contain 
these  traps,  and  who  take  such  pains  to 
bait  them  skilfully  ?  There  are  flower- 
traps  which  are  fatal  enough  to  men,  as 
well  as  flower-traps  which  are  so  fatal  to 
insects,  and  traps  of  which  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  show  that  the  victims  are 
never  either  digested  or  absorbed  by 
the  living  trap  which  catches  them.  Ava- 
rice,—  the  love  of  money  for  its  own 
sake,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  the  advan- 
tages which  it  brings,  —  is  certainly  such 
a  trap,  though  not  of  the  most  flowery 
kind,  and  one  which  closes  on  its  prey 
without  bringing  anything  but  harm  to 
the  subject  of  the  passion.  Almost  all 
the  occupations  which  absorb  men  and 
devour  their  hearts,  the  love  of  gambling, 
the  delight  in  mere  intellectual  dexterity, 
—  such  as  is  shown,  for  instance,  in  the 
passion  for  billiards  or  chess,  —  nay,  the 
love  of  music  itself,  is  more  or  less  of 
this  nature.  We  do  not  doubt  that  many 
of  them  are  harmless,  and  that  some  of 
them,  like  the  love  of  music,  are  enno- 
bling, but  few  of  them  indeed  are  of  a 
kind  to  give  any  great  advantage  to  their 
devotees  in  the  "conflict  for  existence  " 
with  other  men,  while  many  of  them  are 
a  distinct  deduction  from  the  efficiency 
of  the  races  of  men  in  whom  they  are 
most  higidy  developed.  Indeed,  the  ef- 
fect of  culture  in  developing  a  very  high 
sort  of  devotion  to  useless  intellectual 
amusements  in  the  higher  races,  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  proofs  conceivable 
that  all  whic!)  grows  up  in  this  universe 
is  by  no  means  to  be  accounted  for, 
either  in  the  present  or  in  ages  long  gone 
by,  by  the  advantages  it  brought  to  hu- 
man beings  in  the  conflict  for  existence. 
Tiie  love  of  play  in  children  is,  of  course, 
explained  nowadays  by  the  necessity  for 
rest  from  useful  occupations  ;  but  why, 
on  the  hypothesis  that  utihty  has  been 
the  crcat  efficient  cause  of   all   organic 


changes,  was  there  not  some  race  in 
which  all  the  rest  which  is  usually  gained 
by  play  was  found  in  varieties  of  useful 
work, — so  tliat  every  moment  of  a  child's 
life  should  be  utilized  and  economized 
for  the  purpose  of  fitting  it  for  the  con- 
flict of  life  ?  The  only  possible  answer, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  is  that  the  nature  of 
man  is  so  made  as  to  crave  the  pursuit 
of  other  ends  besides  utility;  but  this  is 
really  admitting  that  other  ends  besides 
utility  have  always  existed  and  always 
will  exist  in  the  ground-plan,  as  it  were, 
of  the  universe.  For  you  cannot  reply 
that  a  creature  which  lives  for  a  variety 
of  ends  is  necessarily  more  prosperous 
than  one  which  lives  only  for  the  sake  of 
life,  without  conceding  the  very  point, — 
namely,  that  before  you  can  calculate 
what  is  useful  to  any  being,  you  must 
have  already  before  you  a  constitution 
in  which  there  are  a  variety  of  wants  and 
functions  independent  of  utility,  so  that 
utility  must  be  reckoned  in  reference  to 
the  satisfaction  of  those  wants  and  the 
development  of  those  functions,  and 
could  not  be  reckoned  at  all  without 
them. 

As  far  as  can  be  seen,  it  is  as  true  of 
the  natural  world  as  it  is  of  the  human 
world,  that  the  growth  of  a  great  deal  in 
it  can  be  referred  to  the  use  which  it 
served.  But  the  growth  of  a  great  deal 
else  must  be  referred  to  ultimate  diver- 
sities of  end  in  the  constitution  of  the  uni- 
verse, which  cannot  be  shown,  or  even 
reasonably  conjectured,  to  have  been  use- 
ful to  the  natures  in  which  those  diversi- 
ties existed.  We  suspect  that  the  more 
time  naturalists  give  to  the  causes  which 
have  been  at  work  in  nature,  the  more 
they  will  see  that  the  principle  of  natural 
selection,  powerful  as  it  is,  is  a  limited  one. 
Indeed,  will  it  not  be  found  that  a  good 
many  of  the  varieties  of  the  lower  orders 
of  species  are  mere  anticipations  of  and 
preparations  for  the  varieties  of  the  higher 
orders  of  species  which  are  to  be  devel- 
oped out  of  them  ?  And  as  there  can  be 
no  question  that  amongst  men  the  princi- 
ple •of  competition  or  conflict,  though  a 
very  active  one,  is  by  no  means  the  only 
one  at  work,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find 
traces  in  the  lower  orders  of  creation  of 
other  principles  which  seem  simply  unin- 
telligible where  they  are,  but  which,  when 
they  reappear  in  a  new  form  as  elements 
io  a  being  of  so  composite  and  yet  so 
clearly  moral  a  nature  as  man,  have  their 
meaning  and  value,  if  only  as  affording 
opportunities  for  discipline  and  occasions 
for  -self-control. 
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SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  HATTON  PAPERS. 

The  following  extracts  and  letters  are 
taken  from  the  letters  of  Sir  Charles 
Lyttelton  to  Lord  Hatton,  1657-1709, 
which  form  part  of  the  Hatton  papers  in 
the  British  Museum. 

August  16,  1664. 
The  affaires  at  court  are  I  beleeve  much  as 
they  were  when  you  left  them.  The  Kg  is  in 
my  opinion  in  much  better  health  then  he 
seemed  when  I  first  saw  him.  He  has  had  a 
cough  wch  much  troubled  him  and  for  wch  I 
thinke  he  yet  is  advised  to  take  Asses  milk, 
but  he  hunts  frequently  and  rides  hard  chases, 
wch  shews  him  strong  and  vigorous;  but  not 
long  since  it  was  much  feared  he  was  in  a 
consumption.  I  doe  not  observe  he  comes  at 
all  to  ye  Chancellors  now,  nor  that  there  are 
so  many  clients  at  his  doores  besides  ;  yet  un- 
doubtedly he  still  retains  the  primier  ministres 
place  and  has  the  greatest  Manage  of  affaires 
in  his  hands ;  &  I  cannot  tell  well  how  it 
should  bee  otherwise,  for  they  that  seeme  to 
rivall  him  in  it  are  in  my  opinion  too  much 
the  companions  of  his  pleasure  to  be  at 
leizure  to  drudge  in  ye  matters  of  state.  The 
Kg,  Queene,  Duke  &c.  dine  though  to  day 
wth  the  Chancellor  at  Twittnam,  &  I  beleeve 
will  be  as  gloriously  treated  as  the  place  can 
admitt,  for  I  saw  a  vast  deale  of  the  richest 
plate  that  ever  I  saw  put  up  to  be  sent  thither 
for  this  end. 

Landguard,  Aug.  21,  1671. 
There  has  gone  2  yachs  to  the  Duch  fleet, 
neither  of  wch  prevaile  with  um  to  strike. 
The  first  that  went  was  Capt.  Crow  in  the 
Monmouth,  and  he  is  now  in  ye  Tower  about 
it.  His  story  is  this,  that  being  commanded 
to  fetch  my  Lady  Temple  from  Holland  he 
passd  by  the  Duch  fieete  upon  his  returne, 
when  ye  Admirall  saluted  him  wth  4  gunns, 
wch  he  answered  with  3,  then  shot  another  at 
him,  wch  made  the  Admirall  presently  send 
his  Lt  aboard  him  to  know  the  reason.  Crow 
told  him,  but  presently  shot  another  shot ; 
whereupon  de  Ruiter  or  ye  Admirall  pres- 
ently came  aboard  him  himself  to  aske  ye 
reason,  wch  he  told  him  was  to  strike  to  ye 
Standard.  The  Duch  Ad.  replyed  he  had  no 
such  comn,  nor  would  he  without  one,  &  that 
it  must  be  argued  before  his  masters  at  ye 
Hague  and  at  Whitehall,  &  soe  persuaded 
Capt.  Crow  that  he  had  done  his  duty  &  to 
leave  him.  It  seems  that  Crow  had  orders 
not  to  leave  shooting  till  he  had  shot  down 
his  flag,  or  yt  ye  Duch  had  fired  upon  him 
againe  &  either  done  dammage  to  ye  yach  or 
some  of  ye  company,  and  then  ye  Duch  had 
broke  ye  Articles  of  peace. 

8ber  7,  1671  [2]. 
Sir  Harry  North  shot  himself  with  a  pistoll 
&  left   a  paper  in  Latin  to  justifie  himself 
about  it. 

\ 


Feb.  22,  1671  [a 
The  Bp.  of  Bath,  Dr.  Charleton,  kept 
consecration  feast  at  the  Cock ;  for  wch  i 
son  none  of  ye  Bps.  would  goe  to  it. 

March  22,  167  1-2. 

I  doubt  not  yr  Br  has  alreadie  told  you  of 
ye  declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience  and 
since  another  for  warre  upon  the  United 
Provinces,  &  of  Sr  Robert  Holmes  his  falling 
on  ye  Duch  Smirna  Fieete  consisting  of  about 
60  merchant  men  &  6  or  7  men  of  warr. 
When  he  began  the  fight  he  had  but  5  ships 
with  him,  but  the  next  morning  (I  thinke)  his 
Br  Jack  Holmes  came  in  with  3  or  4  more. 
My  Lord  of  Ossory  in  ye  Resolution  began 
the  fight.  Holmes  his  shipp  and  my  Lords 
were  disabled  by  the  shotts  in  theyr  masts  and 
rigging  very  soone  and  were  faine  to  lye  by. 

Sr  Robert  went  into  ye  Cambridge  com- 
manded Sr  Fretswill  Hollis,  and  fought  in 
her.  He  complains  of  Sr  Fretswill  and  Capt. 
Elliot  that  they  did  not  doe  theyr  parts,  els 
that  they  had  taken  them  all ;  they  of  him  that 
he  wanted  conduct  and  used  them  ill  to  ex- 
cuse it.  Both  presse  for  a  councel  of  warr 
wch  I  beleeve  will  not  be  granted,  but  wht 
faults  were  will  be  rather  concealed.  Another 
thing  they  impute  to  Holmes  is  that  when  he 
was  in  search  after  ye  Duch,  he  made  Sprags 
fleete,  wch  so  soone  as  he  knew  to  be  so 
altered  his  course  and  would  not  speake  with 
him,  though  he  were  intreated  to  it  by  George 
Leg  who  was  in  ye  Fairfax.  The  reason  they 
say  was  because  he  emulated  him,  &  that  he 
must  have  fought  under  his  flag,  &  being  too 
confident  of  successe  wthout  him  would  not 
let  him  share  with  him  in  ye  victory.  They 
took  a  rich  Smirna  man  &  3  others.  .  .  .  We 
lost  a  pritty  many  men  in  this  action  &  all  the 
ships  were  notably  tome. 

Lan4guard  Fort,  May  16,  1672. 

The  Duch  Fleet  lye  now  before  us,  &  both 
for  number  &  quallity  look  very  terribly.  I 
had  ye  fortune  to  save  by  a  scout,  wch  I  sent 
out  to  spye  after  them,  7  of  our  Frigots  &  3 
other  greate  ships  wch  lay  in  ye  Gunfleet ; 
who  when  he  told  were  coming  upon  them, 
would  hardly  beleeve  but  they  were  our  own 
Fieete,  and  had  scarce  time  to  weigh  &  be- 
gone again  into  ye  river  before  they  were  in 
ye  Gunfleet  too,  &  ye  next  morning  they  sent 
above  40  saile  of  their  best  ships  after  them, 
wch  pursued  them  as  far  as  ye  buoy  of  ye 
Nore,  but  I  thinke  did  us  no  hurt.  This 
af-ternoone  they  are  come  back  again,  for  wee 
see  them,  to  the  rest  of  their  Fleet,  wch  I 
beleeve  are  about  100  greate  &  small. 

[P.S.]  The  Duch  pursued  them  however  ye 
next  morning  to  Sheerenesse. 

Landguard,  June  14,  1672. 
My  Lord  Sandwich's  body  was  found  last 
Tuesday  at  sea  at  least  40  miles  from  ye  place 
of  battle,  floating  upon  ye  water,  and  was 
known  by  ye  George  &  starr  on  him ;  though 
when  he  first  came  in  it  was  easie  enough  to 
know  him.     He  had  in  his  pocket  three  ringes, 
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one  a  white  saphire  wth  his  crest  &  garter,  & 
the  most  glorious  blew  saphir  that  ever  I  saw 
in  my  life.  The  other  was  an  antique  seale. 
He  had  a  pr  of  compasses  and  a  compasse 
too.  So  soone  as  I  heered  of  it  I  went  & 
brought  the  body  hither  wch  lay  in  a  small 
boate  as  it  was  toued  by  ye  smack  wch  found 
hmi.  I  presently  writt  to  my  Lord  Arlington 
of  it,  &  gave  order  to  my  surgeon  Mr.  Thatliam 
who  is  heere  wth  mee  to  prepare  for  ye  em- 
balming it,  wch  he  has  done  ;  and  since  I  had 
a  letter  from  my  Lord  Arlington  who  com- 
manded mee  by  order  from  his  Matie  to  em- 
balm him  &  to  keepe  the  body  wth  all  possible 
honour  &  decency  till  it  be  sent  far  away,  & 
gave  the  man  that  found  it  &  who  went  wth 
the  news  himself  50  peeces  ;  his  Maiesty  being 
resolved  to  bury  him  at  his  own  charge  &  ex- 
pence  for  his  greate  &  eminent  services,  es- 
pecially this  last  at  his  death,  where  in  hee 
certainly  made  for  some  howers  as  brave  & 
generous  a  defence  before  the  ship  was  burnt  ; 
wch  was  not  till  after  he  had  put  of  two  fire 
ships,  by  the  3d.  His  sonne  allso  perished 
wth  him.  He  was  scene  by  some  that  escaped 
one  of  ye  last  in  ye  ship,  but  it  seemes  at  last 
leapt  over  board,  for  his  body  seemed  not  to 
be  touched  wth  the  fire  or  powder,  wch  it 
could  not  have  escaped  if  he  had  bine  in  ye 
ship,  or  very  neere  it,  I  should  think.  It  was 
a  strange  misfortune  that  all  the  small  vessells 
&  tenders  upon  his  ship  were,  at  that  time  the 
Duch  came  upon  us,  from  ye  P'leet ;  nor  had 
he  any  of  his  boates  but  his  barge,  wch  so 
many  of  the  men  leapt  into  as  they  say  she 
sunk  by  the  ship  side.  He  lyes  now  in  my 
Chappell  in  his  coffin  wth  black  bays  over  it 
&  some  black  bays  &  scutcheons  round  the 
Chappell,  wch  is  all  the  ceremony  this  place 
will  afford  till  further  directions.  But  there 
is  nothing  stranger  to  mee  then  yt  in  all  this 
time  not  one  of  his  relations  nor  servants  are 
yet  come  hither  to  waite  on  him  or  enquire. 
1  writt  to  my  Lord  his  sonne  too  ye  same 
night. 

Wee  talk  of  nothing  but  peace  with  ye 
Duch,  &  to  say  truth  I  beleeve  are  as  fraid  of 
ye  French  conquering  them  as  they  them- 
selves. 

When  I  was  last  week  in  ye  Fleet  with  ye 
Duke  1  heard  afearfull  murmure  of  ye  French, 
that  they  did  not  behave  themselves  well  in  ye 
battle,  &  though  for  that  they  have  a  faire 
pretence,  l^ecause  l^eirjg  to  Leeward  they  could 
not  come  more  into  ye  Fight  then  theyr  enemy 
would  let  them,  yet  ye  same  excuse  nor  indeed 
any  will  scarce  serve  turne  for  ye  next  day, 
when  being  to  windward,  &  yt  ye  Duke  gave 
ye  signall  to  them  to  beare  in,  they  would  not 
understand  it  ;  for  if  they  had  in  probabillity 
the  Duch  had  bine  lost. 

November  22,  i68i. 
There  is  one  of  the  finest  poems  come  out 
of  Alisolon  &  Achitophel  that  ever  you  read, 
wherein  there  is  A  greate  many  Characters  of 
all  ye  greate  men  of  lK)th  sides.  Pray  send 
for  it.     'Tis  Dreydons  they  say  &  no  doubt 


upon  ye  presumption  some  body  will  fall  upon 
him. 

I  July  ye  14th,  1683.     London. 

}      Yesterday  Morn  :  my  Ld  Essex  cut  his  own 
throate   in  ye  Tower  wth   a   Razor,   wch   he 
asked  of  his  man  that  waited  on  him,  having 
never  a  penknife  to  give  him.     He  had  asked 
for  a  penknife  every  day  since  he  came  thither. 
He  did  it  in  ye  closse  stoole  roome  while  his 
man  was  gone  down  ;  but  his  page  was  in  ye 
j  roome.      He   eate  his  breakefast  well  &  was 
i  not  perceiv'd  to  be  in  any  disturbance  of  mind  ; 
]  but  ye  day  before   he  had  sent  to  desire  my 
I  Ld  Clarendon  might  speake  wth  him,  wch  he 
j  did,  &  he  made  prottestations  that  he  knew 
I  nothing  of  any  design  to  murder  the  King, 
I  but   he   sayd   nothing   to   vindicate   him   self 
from  being  in  other  designes  upon  the  gov- 
ernmt.      The    King   happened    to   be   in  ye 
Tower  at  ye  same  time  this  happened,  to  view 
ye  new  Fortifications.      The  news  was  pres- 
ently carried   to   the   Old   Bayly,  where  was 
upon    theyre   trialls  my   Ld    Russell,    Hone, 
Rowse,  &  Capt.  Blagge,  A  Seaman,  who  were 
all  found  guilty,  &  who  none  of  them  made 
but    very  weake    defences.      My   Lord    had 
nothing  but  to  call  some  persons  to  give  an 
account  of  wht  they  knew  of  his  life  to  make 
him  unlikely  to  bee  in  such  wicked  designes 
he  stood   charged  wth.      The  witnesses  agst 
him  were  my  Lord  Howard,  Rumsey,  &  Shepp- 
heard  a  Merchant  at  v.hose  house  there  was 
some  of  theyre  consults  &  who  was  to  be  the 
treasurer  to  recieve  &  pay  all  mony. 

[3rd  Feb.  1685.3 
Yesterday  as  ye  King  was  dressing  he  was 
seized  wth  a  convulsion  fit,  and  gave  a  greate 
Scream  &  fell  into  his  Chaire.  Dr  King  hap- 
pening to  be  present  wth  greate  judgement  & 
courage,  tho'  he  be  not  his  sworn  phizitian, 
wthout  other  advise,  imediately  let  him  blood 
himself.  He  had  2  terrible  fits,  &  continued 
very  ill  all  day  &  till  I  or  2  a  clock  at  night. 
He  had  severall  hot  pans  applied  to  his  head, 
wth  strong  spirrits.  He  had  the  Antimoniall 
cup,  wch  had  no  greate  effect ;  but  they  gave 
him  strong  purges  &  glisters  wch  worked  very 
well,  &  they  cupped  him  &  put  on  severall 
blistering  plasters  of  Cantharides.  It  tooke 
him  about  8  a  clock  &  it  was  eleven  before  he 
came  to  himself.  He  was  not  dead,  for  he 
expressed  great  sense  by  his  groanes  all  ye 
time.  At  midnight  there  was  little  hopes,  but 
after  he  fell  a  sleepe,  &  rested  well  3  or  4 
howers,  &  Sr  Cha.  Scarboro  told  mee  he 
thinkes  him  in  a  hopefull  way  to  doe  well. 
Ilhs  plasters  were  taken  of  this  morning  &  the 
blisters  run  very  well ;  only  one  is  yet  on  his 
leg  wch  is  very  painfull.  He  found  him  self 
ill  when  he  rose,  &  those  about  him  perceived 
it  (but  he  sd  nothing)  by  his  talking  &  answer- 
ing not  as  he  used  to  doe,  &  he  went  into  his 
closset  in  his  gown  &  stayd  half  an  hower 
alone,  &  Thorn  Howard  desired  Will  Chiffins 
to  goe  to  him,  but  he  would  not  let  him  come 
in  ;  and  as  soone  as  he  came  out,  the  convul- 
sion sized  him  &  he  fell  into  his  chaire.     The 
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phizitians  conclude  the  sore  on  his  heele  was 
ye  gowte,  &  the  applying  plasters  to  it  repelled 
ye  humor  to  his  head. 

Tuesday,  7  at  night.  The  King's  head  is 
not  yet  opened,  that  is  ye  plasters  of  Can- 
tharides  to  raise  blisters  not  yet  taken  of. 
His  mouth  &  tongue  &  throate  are  very  much 
inflamed  wth  ye  hot  medicines,  &  is  ye  cause 
he  has  bine  twice  let  blood  since  noone ;  but 
ye  2d  time  was  because  ye  ist  was  unsuccess- 
full  &  he  bled  not  above  2  ounces,  wch  was  by 
Pierce  ;  ye  2d  time  by  Hobs,  &  then  he  bled 
9  ounces.  The  phizitians  were  wth  ye  Coun- 
cil this  afternoone  &  told  them  they  beleeved 
his  Majesty  in  a  condition  of  safety.  My  Ld 
Arlington  died  A  Sunday.  Sr  Thomas  Ver- 
non is  dead  too  of  ye  Kgs  distemper.  The 
ports  are  all  stopt,  &  expresses  gone  to  Scot- 
land &  Ireland,  'as  to  all  the  Ltenances  in 
England.  All  is  very  quiet  heere  wch  God 
grant  may  continue  &  ye  King  recover. 

June  8,  1688. 
The  Bps  have  bine  before  ye  Kg  in  Coun- 
cil, &  are  committed  to  ye  Tower  because 
they  would  not  enter  into  a  Recognizance  each 
of  500/  to  appeare  in  ye  Term,  upon  pretence 
it  wd  injure  theyr  Peereage.  I  heare  they 
were  prest  much  in  it  &  severall  instances  of 
ye  Temporall  Peeres  who  had  done  it,  as  ye 
Duke  of  Buck,  Ld  Lovelace  &  others.  As 
they  past  through  the  courts  to  ye  water  side 


from  ye  Councill  (there  being  a  greate  crowd 
both  wthin  &  wthout  doares)  the  people  praid 
for  ym,  &  ye  ABp  held  out  his  hand  and  said, 
be  dutyfuU  to  ye  Kg,  hold  fast  to  ye  religion, ' 
&  God  blesse  you. 

Shereness,  Nober  6th,  1688. 
The  Dtch  passd  by  wth  theyr  Fleet  through 
Dover  roade  westward  on  Friday  even,  &  tis 
supposed  went  to  Portsmouth,  of  wch  youl 
heare  as  soone  as  we.  My  Ld  Dart  [mouth] 
as  soone  as  he  cd  get  up  his  Anchors,  wch  I 
believe  was  not  till  Sunday,  plyd  after  ym. 
Yesterday  was  so  dead  a  calm  he  cd  make  no 
way,  so  is  to  day  &  so  thick  a  fog  wth  all  he 
cant  stirr.  One  of  theyr  Fly  1)oates  wth  200 
of  ye  Kgs  subjects  &  all'theyr  officers  fell  into 
one  of  ye  Kgs  Frigots  way,  having  lost  her 
Rudder  in  ye  storm,  and  are  all  prisoners. 
All  the  Forces  in  this  country  are  marchd 
away  except  that  part  of  Hales  Regimt  wch 
are  heere,  being  200,  &  100  more  at  Land 
Guard  Fort,  and  those  are  marchd  to  Roches- 
ter. I  can't  tell  how  to  advise  myself,  if  I 
shd  presse  to  be  sent  far  away  to  march  after 
my  Regimt.  Loath  I  am  to  be  out  of  the 
ocasion  where  the  King,  my  friends,  &  my  all 
are  at  stake  ;  but  this  place  is  a  post  of  greate 
concern  &  in  my  trust,  &  if  any  thing  shd  fall 
out  contrary  to  expectation  may  be  imputed 
to  me.  I  have  really  noe  vanity,  but  wil  doe 
wht  I  think  may  be  most  usefuU. 
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New  Snow-Sfectacles  for  the  Arctic 
Regions.  —  Mr.  W.  W.  Cooper,  the  oculist, 
has  devised  a  new  kind  of  spectacles,  the  £n^- 
lish  Alechanic  says,  to  prevent  snow-blindness. 
It  is  well  known  that  a  long  exposure  to  the 
glare  of  the  intense  white  of  the  snow  in  the 
Polar  regions  is  most  harmful  to  the  sight  ;  to 
meet  this  difficulty,  spectacles  of  green-tinted 
glass,  surround^ed  by  gauze,  have  been  pro- 
posed. These  will,  however,  fail  in  practice, 
as  the  glass  part  of  the  spectacles  is  liable  to 
get  dim  and  clouded,  while  the  gauze  and  the 
wire,  by  means  of  which  the  spectacles  are 
fastened  behind  the  ears,  will  in  an  Arctic 
climate  become  so  cold  that  to  the  human 
skin  they  will  have  the  sensation  of  being 
made  of  red-hot  wire.  Mr.  Cooper's  snow- 
spectacles  have  neither  glass  nor  iron  in  their 


composition,  for  they  are  made  of  ebonite, 
and  are  tied  on  to  the  head  by  a  velvet  cord. 
They  resemble  somewhat  two  half  walnut- 
shells  fastened  over  the  eye.  Their  great 
peculiarity,  however,  is  that  the  wearer  sees 
through  a  simple  slit  in  front  of  the  pupil  of 
the  eye.  The  sides  of  each  eye-box  are  per- 
forated with  minute  holes,  in  order  that  the 
wearer  can  get  a  side  view  of  objects.  These 
glasses  will  also  prove  useful  to  travellers  by 
railway,  inasmuch  as  they  keep  out  the  glare 
of  the  sun,  and  prevent  the  admission  of  dust 
into  the  eye.  To  eu'^ine-drivers,  therefore, 
they  would  be  invaluable,  especially  when  ex- 
posed during  sleet,  snowstorms,  or  very  windy 
weather.  They  are  also  very  agreeable  when 
reading  at  night  by  lamp  or  gaslight. 
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THE  ARCTIC  EXPEDITION. 

(from  the  women's  side.) 

May  29th,  1875. 

By  the  author  of  "john  Halifax,  gen- 
tleman." 

O  let  me  smile  a  little,  I  pray, 
Just  a  little,  and  while  I  may; 
Even  as  a  child  smiles.     After  to-day, 
I  shall  liave  whole  years  to  weep  in. 

0  let  me  talk  like  a  child,  unchid  : 
After  to-day  'twill  all  be  hid ; 

No  hand  will  lift  up  the  coffin-lid 
Of  the  silence  I  shall  sleep  in. 

In  Portsmouth  harbour  the  good  ship  rides, 
Rocked  safely  upon  the  placid  tides, 
As  love  in  a  happy  heart  abides, 
Moving  with  each  emotion  ; 
With  voices  and  hands  alive  all  o'er ; 
And  to-morrow  —  (perhaps  for  evermore  !)  — 

1  shall  look  out  from  a  desolate  shore 

Upon  an  empty  ocean. 

0  love,  my  hero  and  my  saint, 

My  knight  of  the  white  shield  without  taint. 
This  woman-heart  turns  sick  and  faint, 
Although  my  lips  may  fail  not : 

1  see  the  rocks  under  smiling  seas, 
I  hear  a  tempest  in  every  breeze, 

I  feel  the  icebergs  as  they  freeze. 

In  the  deeps  where  ship  can  sail  not. 

O  love,  my  love,  so  brave,  so  young  ; 
Strong  arm,  pure  heart,  and  silent  tongue  ; 
O  lonely  years  that  stretch  out  so  long  ! 

One  cry  as  of  lost  existence, 
And  my  soul  sits  down  before  its  doom. 
As  a  white  ghost  sits  at  the  door  of  a  tomb  : 
No  moan,  no  shriek,  no  tears,  no  gloom. 

Only  a  still  persistence. 

Be  of  good  cheer  !  Sail  on,  sail  on. 
Unto  life,  or  death,  for  both  are  one 
To  the  infinite  faith  in  sweet  days  gone, 

To  the  infinite  love  that  folds  thee  : 
These  girlish  arms  are  weak,  I  know. 
But  my  heart  is  strong  as  a  well-bent  bow, 
And  whither  thou  goest  1  will  go. 

In  my  spirit  that  upholds  thee. 

Sail  on,  sail  on,  through  the  frozen  seas, 

To  endless  labour  and  little  ease. 

Come  back  triumphant,  if  Heaven  so  please, 

Or  with  unwon  goal,  inglorious  ; 
Only  come  back  !  —  No.     Should  God  say 
That  He  has  crowned  thee  another  way. 
Love  !  see  beyond  our  night.  His  day  I 

And  we  are  yet  victorious. 


A   DAY  OF  SUMMER  BEAUTY. 

Out  in  the  golden  summer  air, 

Amid  the  purple  heather, 
A  woman  sat  with  drooping  head. 

And  hands  close  knit  together  : 


Never  a  bitter  word  she  said. 
Though  all  her  life  looked  cold  and  dead- 
Cold  in  the  glowing  haze  that  lay 
Over  the  fair  green  earth  that  day, 
That  day  of  summer  beauty. 

Far,  far  away  where  leafy  woods 
Touched  the  sky,  cloud-riven, 
A  thousand  birds  rang  out  life's  bliss 

In  jubilee  to  heaven  ; 
How  could  the  poor  old  withered  throat 
Carol  echoes  to  each  soft  note  ? 
Every  soul  must  pay  life's  cost  — 
Her  deepest  silence  praised  God  most, 
That  day  of  summer  beauty. 

Too  dulled  her  soul,  too  worn,  to  feel 

Summer  delight  acutely ; 
While  earth  was  praising  God  aloud 

Her  patience  praised  him  mutely. 
Her  narrow  life  of  thought  and  care  — 
Not  life  to  live,  but  life  to  bear. 
Contented  that  her  soul  was  sad. 
While  all  God's  soulless  things  were  glad, 
That  day  of  summer  beauty. 

And  where  she  stayed,  a  dusky  speck 

In  gorse  and  heather  glory,  — 
A  weary  spirit  watched  and  read 

The  pathos  of  her  story  : 
A  spirit  doubt-opprest  and  worn, 
Had  found  another  more  forlorn. 
That  trustful  stayed,  nor  sought  to  guess 
Life's  meanings —  which  are  fathomless. 

Through  all  the  summer  beauty. 
Good  Words.  C.   BkOOKE. 


THE   HOUR-GLASS. 

Sparkling,  dancing  downwards, 
Merrily  drop  the  sands. 
While  the  golden  hours  so  gaily  pass, 
Amid  rose,  and  lily,  and  soft  green  grass"; 
Wherefore  so  eager  to  turn  the  glass. 
Oh  dimpled  baby-hands .'' 

Glittering,  flashing  downwards, 

In  the  glow  of  the  April  sun. 

Ah,  sweet  white  fingers,  and  sky-blue  eyes, 

And  cheeks  as  rosy  as  western  skies  ; 

'Tis  pity  in  Youth's  first  Paradise, 

That  the  sands  so  swiftly  run  ! 

Stealing  forever  downwards. 

Grey  tinging  their  virgin  gold. 

Pulses  still  quiver,  and  hearts  still  beat, 

But  the  road  grov»^s  hard  for  the  tired  feet ; 

Surely  the  sky  had  more  warmth  and  heat, 

And  the  sands  showed  brighter  of  old  ! 

Dropping  drearily  downwards. 

The  evening  is  well-nigh  o'er. 

The  brightest  and  best  the  river  have  crossed. 

The  bolt  is  shot,  and  the  venture  lost ; 

The  barque  on  the  last  long  wave  is  tossed, 

The  glass  needs  to  turn  no  more. 

All  the  Year  Round. 
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THE  TOWN  MOUSE  AND  THE  COUNTRY  MOUSE. 


From  The  New  Quarterly  Review,      \  not  UnwOrtllV  of  a  little  consideration. 
THE  TOWN   MOUSE    AND    THE    COUNTRY 
MOUSE. 


It 


BY  FRANCES   POWER  COBBE. 

We  have  been  instructed  this  year  by 
an  eloquent  essay  on  the  conditions  of 
"  Life  at  High  Pressure  ;"  and  it  seems 
to  have  been  taken  generally  for  granted 
that  by  "  Life  at  High  Pressure  "  is  meant 
our  own  mode  of  existence  in  1875,  and 
by  "  Life  at  Low  Pressure  "  that  of  our 
fathers  and  grandfathers,  let  us  say  in 
^775^  oi"  1800,  or  1825.  The  difference, 
however,  scarcely  seems  to  be  one  of 
chronology  so  much  as  of  geography  ; 
and  the  mistake  reads  like  that  of  the 
hasty  students  who  assume  that  the  Stone 
Age  came  to  an  end  all  over  the  world 
before  the  Bronze  and  Iron  Ages  had 
commenced.  There  are  many  tribes  of 
savages  in  the  Stone  Period  now,  and 
there  are  thousands  of  Englishmen,  tens 
of  thousands  of  Englishwomen,  whose 
lives  at  this  hour  are  passed,  not  merely 
at  low  pressure,  but  at  2i petite  vitesse  little 
beyond  stoppage.  Locality  more  than 
date  determines  the  speed  ;  and  all  that 
railways  have  really  effected  to  make 
rural  life  trot  faster  is  so  much  less  than 
what  they,  and  the  telegraphs  and  penny- 
posts  between  them,  have  done  to  make 
town  life  gallop,  that  the  difference  of 
pace  between  the  two  is  perhaps  even 
more  obvious  than  before,  when  the 
country  walked  and  the  town  ambled. 
Formerly  the  squire  (like  Mr.  Black's 
delightful  King  of  Thule)  always  flat- 
tered himself,  and  complained  to  his  wife 
and  daughters  that  he  "lived  in  a  vor- 
tex," when  he  happened  to  see  three 
strangers  in  a  week,  and  had  attended 
petty  sessions  and  a  board  of  poor-law- 
guardians.  Now  he  can  scarcely  escape 
a  sense  (having  very  important  moral 
consequences)  that  he  lies  stranded  like 
an  old  boat  just  outside  the  current  which 
is  eddying  fiercely  a  little  distance  away. 
Whether  it  is  best  to  live  quickly  or 
slowly;  whether,  after  all,  the  "twenty 
years  of  Europe"   are  better    than    the 


is  quite  possible  that  the  common  im- 
pulse to  desire  to  be  *'in  among  the 
throngs  of  men,"  and  to  cram  a  month's 
series  of  ideas  and  sensations  into  a  day, 
may  be  the  truest  guide  to  happiness; 
and  indeed  it  is  rather  sorrowful  to  doubt 
that  it  should  be  so,  considering  how 
every  successive  census  shows  the 
growth  of  the  urban  over  the  rural  popu- 
lations, and  how  clearly  the  magnets  of 
the  great  cities  seem  destined  in  future 
years  to  draw  into  them  all  the  loose  at- 
tractable human  matter  in  each  country. 
Nevertheless,  it  must  be  admitted  to  be 
also  possible  that,  like  the  taste  for  tobac- 
co or  alcohol  or  opium,  the  taste  for 
town  life  may  be  an  appetite  the  indul- 
gence of  which  is  deleterious,  and  that 
our  gains  of  enjoyment  thereby  obtained 
may  be  practically  outbalanced  by  the 
loss  of  pleasures  which  slip  away  mean- 
while unperceived.  It  would  be  satisfac- 
tory, once  for  all,  to  feel  assured  that  in 
choosing  either  town  or  country  life 
(when  we  have  the  choice),  we  not  only 
follow  immediate  inclination,  but  make 
deliberate  selection  of  what  must  necessa- 
rily be  the  higher  and  happier  kind  of 
life,  on  which  we  shall  lookback,  when  the 
time  comes  for  saying  good-night,  with- 
out the  miserable  regret  that  we  have 
permitted  the  nobler  duties  and  the 
sweeter  joys  to  escape  us,  while  we  have 
spent  our  years  in  grasping  at  shadows 
and  vanities.  The  dog  with  the  bone  in 
his  mouth,  who  drops  it  to  catch  the  bone 
in  the  water,  is  a  terrible  warning  to  all 
mankind.  But  which  is  the  real  bone, 
and  which  is  only  the  reflection  t  The 
question  is  not  easily  answered. 

Let  us  premise  that  it  is  of  English 
country  life  and  town  life  alone  I  mean 
to  speak.  Foreigners  —  Frenchmen,  for 
example  — who  live  in  the  country,  seem 
always  to  do  so  under  protest,  and  io 
wish  to  convey  to  the  traveller  that,  like 
the  patriarch,  they  are  only  strangers  and 
j  sojourners  in  the  rural  districts,  seeking 
a  belter  country,  even  a    Parisian.     Mo- 


"  cycle  of  Cathay  ;  "  and  what  is  to  be  said  litre's  Comtesse  d'Escarbagnas,  who  had 
on  behalf  of  each  of  the  two  modes  of  ex-[  been  six  weeks  in  the  capital  once  in  her 
istcncc,  supposing  us  to  have  the  choice  '  life,  and  who  indignantly  asks  her  visitor, 
between    them,  seems    to  be   a  question    "  Mc  prenez  vous  pour  une  provincialt^ 
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Madame  f''  is  the  type  of  them  all.  Of 
course,  country  life  taken  thus  as  a  tem- 
porary and  rather  disgraceful  banishment 
can  never  display  its  true  features,  or 
produce  its  proper  quantum  of  enjoyment. 
And  again,  among  English  forms  of 
country  life,  it  is  life  in  bond  fide  rural 
districts  which  we  must  take  for  our  type. 
All  round  London  there  now  exists  a  sort 
of  intellectual  cordon,  extending  from 
twenty  to  thirty  miles  into  Kent  and 
Surrey,  and  about  ten  miles  into  Herts 
and  Essex.  Professor  Nichols  might 
have  mapped  it  as  he  did  our  starry  clus- 
ter, by  jotting  down  every  house  on  the 
boundary  inhabited  by  politicians,  lit- 
erary men,  and  artists,  and  then  running 
a  line  all  round  from  one  to  another. 
Within  this  circumference  (of  course,  ex- 
tending year  by  year)  the  ideas,  habits, 
and  conversation  of  the  inhabitants  are 
purely  Londonesque.  The  habitui  of 
London  dinner-parties  finds  himself  per- 
fectly at  home  at  every  table  where  he 
sits  down,  and  may  take  it  for  granted 
that  his  hosts  and  their  guests  will  all 
know  the  same  familiar  characters,  the 
same  anecdotes  of  the  season,  the  books, 
the  operas,  the  exhibitions ;  and  much 
more  than  all  this,  will  possess  the  inde- 
scribable easy  London  mnaner  of  lightly 
tripping  over  commonplace  subjects,  and 
seriously  discussing  only  really  interest- 
ing ones,  which  is  the  art  of  conversa- 
tional perspective.  Beyond  the  invisible 
mental  London  Wall  which  we  have  de- 
scribed, the  wanderer  seems  suddenly  to 
behold  another  intellectual  realm.  As 
the  author  of  the  "  Night  Thoughts  "  de- 
scribes a  rather  more  startling  experi- 
ence, he  stands  on  the  last  battlement, 
which 

Looks  o'er  the  vale  of  non-existence 

at  the  end  of  all  things  wherewith  he  is 
familiar.  He  has,  in  short,  penetrated 
into  the  rural  districts  of  the  mind, 
where  men's  ideas  have  hedges  and 
ditches  as  well  as  their  fields. 

And  once  again  we  must  take  English 
country  life  in  its  most  elevated  and  per- 
fect form  —  that  of  the  hereditary  landed 
gentry  —  to  contrast  it  most  advanta- 
geously with  the  life  of  towns.     To  under- 


stand and  enjoy  country  life  as  it  may  be 
enjoyed,  a  man  should  not  only  live  in 
one  of  those  "  stately  homes  of  Eng- 
land," of  which  Mrs.  Hemans  was  so 
enamoured,  but  be  born  and  have  spent 
his  youth  in  such  a  house  built  by  his 
fathers  in  long-past  generations.  A 
wealthy  merchant  or  a  great  lawyer  who 
buys  in  his  declining  years  the  country- 
seat  of  some  fallen  family,  to  enjoy 
therein  the  honourable  fruits  of  his  la- 
bours, may  probably  be  a  much  more  in- 
telligent person  than  the  neighbouring 
squire,  whose  acres  have  descended  to 
him  depuis  que  le  monde  est  rnonde.  But 
he  can  no  more  make  himself  into  a 
country  gentleman,  and  acquire  the  tastes 
and  ideas  of  one,  or  learn  to  understand 
from  the  inside  the  loves  and  hates, 
pleasures  and  prejudices  of  squiredom, 
than  he  can  acquire  the  d9lce  favella 
Toscana  by  buying  himself  a  Florentine 
barony. 

And,  lastly,  our  typical  country  life 
must  neither  be  that  of  people  so  great 
and  wealthy  as  to  be  called  frequently  by 
political  interests  up  to  Parliament,  and 
who  possess  two  or  more  great  estates  (a 
man  can  no  more  have  two  homes  than 
he  can  have  two  heads),  nor  yet  that  of 
people  in  embarrassed  and  narrow  cir- 
cumstances. The  genuine  squire  is  nev- 
er rich  in  the  sense  in  which  great  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  are  rich,  for, 
however  many  acres  he  may  possess,  it 
is  tolerably  certain  that  the  claims  on 
them  will  be  quite  in  proportion  to  their 
extent.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  kind  of 
money  which  never  comes  out  of  land  ;  a 
certain  breadth  of  margin  and  freedom  in 
the  disposal  of  large  sums  quite  un- 
known among  the  landed  gentry.  But  if 
not  possessed  of  a  heavy  balance  at  their 
bankers,  the  country  family  must  at  least 
have  the  wherewithal  for  the  young  men 
to  shoot  and  hunt  and  fish,  and  for  the 
girls  to  ride  or  amuse  themselves  with 
garden  and  pleasure-grounds  according 
to  taste.  All  these  things  being  ele- 
ments of  the  typical  English  country  life 
must  be  assumed  as  at  least  attainable  at 
will  by  our  "Country  Mouse"  if  he  is 
not  to  be  put  altogether  out  of  counte- 
nance by  his  brother  of  the  town. 
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As  for  the  "Town  Mouse,"  he  need  not 
be  rich,  nor  is  it  more  than  a  trifling  ad- 
vantage to  him  (felt  chiefly  at  the  outset 
of  his  career),  that  his  father  or  grand- 
father should  have  occupied  the  same 
social  position  as  himself.  AH  that  is 
needed  is  that  (in  the  case  of  a  man)  he 
should  belong  to  a  good  club,  and  go  out 
often  to  dinner  ;  and,  in  the  case  of  a 
lady,  that  she  should  have  from  one  hun- 
dred to  five  hundred  people  on  her  visit- 
ing-list. Either  of  these  fortunate  per- 
sons may,  without  let  or  hindrance, 
experience  pretty  nearly  all  the  intellect- 
ual and  moral  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  living  in  a  town,  provided  their 
place  of  abode  be  London.  Over  every 
other  city  in  the  empire  there  steals  some 
breath  of  country  air,  if  it  be  small ;  or 
if  it  be  large,  its  social  character  is  so  far 
modified  by  special  commercial,  indus- 
trial, or  ecclesiastical  conditions,  that  its 
influence  cannot  be  held  to  be  merely  that 
of  a  town  pur  et  simple;  nor  are  the  peo- 
ple who  come  out  of  it  properly  typi- 
cally towny,  but  rather  commercial-towny, 
manufacturing-towny,  or  cathedral-towny, 
as  the  case  mny  be. 

Turn  we  now  from  these  preliminaries 
to  the  characteristics  of  the  town  life  and 
the  country  life,  each  in  its  most  perfect 
English  form.  Let  us  see  first  what  is 
to  be  said  for  each,  and  then  strike  our 
balance.  Very  briefly  we  may  dismiss 
the  commonly  recognized  external  feat- 
ures of  both,  and  pass  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible to  the  more  subtle  ones,  which  have 
scarcely  perhaps  been  noted  as  carefully 
as  their  importance  as  items  in  the  sum 
of  happiness  will  warrant. 

Town  Mouse,  loquitur. 
"  I  confess  I  love  London.  It  /j  a  con- 
fession, of  course,  for  everybody  who 
lives  in  the  country  seems  to  think  there 
is  a  particular  virtue  in  doing  so,  resem- 
bling the  cognate  merit  of  early  rising  ; 
and  even  that  charming  town  poet,  Mr. 
Locker,  practically  admits  the  same  when 
he  says  :  — 

I  hope  I'm  fond  of  much  that's  good, 

As  well  as  much  that's  gay  ; 
I'd  like  the  country  if  I  could^ 

I  like  Hyde  Park  in  May, 


"  The  truth  is  that  one  wants  to  live, 
not   to  vegetate  ;   to   do   as  much  good, 
either  to   ourselves   or  other  people,  as 
time   permits  ;  to   receive  and   give  im- 
pressions ;  to  feel,  to  act,  to  be  as  much 
as  possible  in  the  few  brief  years  of  mor- 
tal existence  ;  and  this  concentrated  life 
can  be  lived  in  London  and  nowhere  else. 
If  a  man  have  any  ambition,  here  it  may 
best   be   pursued.     If  he  desire   to  con- 
tend for  any  truth  or  any  justice,  here  is 
his  proper  battlefield.     If  he  love  pleas- 
ure, here  are  fifty  enjoyments  at  his  dis- 
posal for  one  which  he  can  obtain  in  the 
country.      The    mere   sense   of    forming 
part  of  this  grand  and  complicated  ma- 
chine whereof  four  millions  of  men  and 
women  work  the  wheels,  makes  my  pulse 
beat  faster,  and  gives  me  a  sense  as  if  I 
were  marching  to  the  sound  of  trumpets. 
Then   the    finish    and   completeness    of 
London  life  is  delightful  to  the  thorough- 
ly civilized   mind.     It   is   only  the  half- 
reclaimed   savage   who    is   content   with 
unpaved  and  unlighted  roads,  ill-trained 
servants,  slovenly  equipages,  and  badly- 
cooked,  badly-attended  dinners.    Like  my 
little  nibbling   prototyye  who  served  his 
feast  ^  sur  un  tapis  de    Ttirqiiie,^  I   like 
everything,  down   to   the   little   card  on 
which  my  menu  is  written,  to  be  perfect 
about  me.     The  less  I  am  reminded  by 
disagreeable    sensations    of    my   animal 
part,  the  more  room  is  left  for  the  exer- 
cise of  my  higher  intellectual  functions. 
The  ascetic  who  lives  on  locusts  and  wild 
honey,  and  catches  the  locusts,  has,  I  am 
sure,  far  less  leisure  to  think  about  bet- 
ter  things    than    the   alderman  who  sits 
down   every  day  to  ten  courses,  served 
by   a   well-trained   staff  of  London  ser- 
vants.    The  sense  of  order,  of  ease,  of 
dignity  and  courtesy,  is  continually  fos- 
tered and  flattered  in  the  great  imperial 
city,   which,    notwithstanding    its    petty 
faults   of  local  government,  is   still    the 
freest   and   noblest   town  the   globe  has 
ever  borne.     People   talk  of    the    'free- 
dom '  of  the  country,  and  my  quondam 
host,  the  Country  Mouse,  is  perpetually 
boasting  of  his  'crust  of  bread  and  lib- 
erty.'    But  except  the  not  very  valuable 
license  to  wear  rather  shabby  old  clothes, 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  discover  wherein  the 
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special  freedom  of  rural  life  consists. 
You  are  certainly  watched,  and  your  ac- 
tions, looks,  and  behaviour  commented 
on  fifty  times  more  by  your  idle  neigh- 
bours in  the  country,  gasping  for  gossip, 
than  by  your  busy  neighbours  in  town, 
who  never  trouble  themselves  to  turn 
their  heads  when  you  pass  them  in  the 
street,  or  even  find  out  your  name,  if  you 
live  next  door.  In  the  country,  you  have 
generally  the  option  of  going  on  either 
of  three  or  four  roads.  In  London  you 
have  the  choice  of  as  many  thousand 
streets.  In  the  country  you  may  'kill 
something'  whenever  you  may  take  your 
walks  abroad,  if  that  special  privilege  of 
the  British  gentlemati  be  dear  to  your 
soul,  and  you  care  to  shoot,  hunt,  or  fish. 
Or,  if  you  are  of  the  softer  sex  or  sort, 
you  may  amuse  yourself  in  your  garden 
or  shrubbery,  play  croquet,  teach  in  the 
village  school,  or  pay  a  visit  to  some 
country  neighbour  who  will  bore  you  to 
extinction.  In  London  you  have  ten 
times  as  large  a  choice  of  occupations, 
and  five  hundred  times  as  pleasant  peo- 
ple to  visit;  seeing  that  in  the  country 
even  clever  men  and  women  grow  dull, 
and  in  town  the  most  stupid  get  frotti 
with  other  people's  ideas  and  humour. 

"  Again  —  and  this  is  a  most  impor- 
tant consideration  in  favour  of  London  — 
when  a  man  has  no  particular  bodily  pain 
or  mental  affliction,  and  is  not  in  want  of 
money,  the  worst  evil  which  he  has  to 
dread  is  ennui.  To  be  bored  is  the  'one 
great  grief  of  life '  to  people  who  have 
no  other  grief.  But  can  there  be  any 
question  whether  ennui  is  better  avoided 
in  London  or  in  the  country  ?  Even  in 
the  month  of  August,  as  somebody  has 
remarked,  'when  London  is  "empty," 
there  are  always  more  people  in  it  than 
anywhere  else  ; '  and  where  there  are 
people  there  must  be  the  endless  play  of 
human  interests  and  sympathies.  Nay, 
for  my  part,  I  find  a  special  gratification 
in  the  cordiality  wherewith  my  acquaint- 
ances, left  stranded  like  myself  by  chance 
in  the  dead  season,  hail  me  when  we 
meet  in  Pall  Mall  like  shipwrecked  mari- 
ners on  a  rock ;  and  in  the  respectful 
enthusiasm  wherewith  I  am  greeted  in 
the  half-deserted  shops,  where  in  July  I 
made  my  modest  purchases  unnoticed 
and  unknown.  In  the  country,  on  the 
contrary,  ennui  stalks  abroad  all  the  year 
round,  and  the  puerile  ceremonies  where- 
with the  ignorant  natives  strive  to  con- 
jure away  the  demon — the  dismal  tea 
and  croquet  parties,  the  deplorable  arch- 
ery  meetings,  and  above  all,  the    really 


.  frightful  antediluvian  institution,  calle( 
'spending  a  day'  —  only  place  us  mori 
j  helplessly  at  his  mercy.  We  conjugatel 
;  the  reflective  verb  'to  be  bored,'  in  all 
moods  and  tenses  :  not  in  the  light  and 
airy  way  of  townsfolk,  when  they  trivial- 
ly observe  they  were  '  bored  at  such  a 
party  last  night,'  or  decline  to  be  'bored 
by  going  to  hear  such  a  preacher  on  Sun- 
day" morning,'  but  sadly  and  in  sober 
earnest,  as  men  who  recognize  that  bore- 
dom is  a  chronic  disease  from  which  they 
have  no  hope  of  permanent  relief.  There 
is,  in  short,  the  same  difference  between 
ennui  in  the  country  and  ennui  in  town, 
as  between  thirst  in  the  midst  of  Sahara, 
and  thirst  in  one's  own  home,  where  one 
may  ring  the  bell  at  any  moment  and 
call  for  soda-water." 

So  speaks  the  modern  Town  Mouse, 
describing  the  more  superficial  and  ob- 
vious advantages  of  his  abode  over  those 
of  his  friend  in  the  country.  And  (equal- 
ly on  the  surface  of  things)  straightway 
replies  — 

Country  Mouse. 
"  There  is  some  sense  in  these  boasts 
of  my  illustrious  friend  and  guest,  but 
against  them  I  think  I  can  produce 
equivalent  reasons  for  preferring  the 
country.  In  the  first  place,  if  he  live 
faster  I  live  longer j  and  I  have  better 
health  than  he  all  the  time.  My  lungs 
are  not  clogged  with  smoke,  my  brain 
not  addled  by  eternal  hurry  and  inter- 
ruption, my  eyes  not  dimmed  by  fog  and 
gaslight  into  premature  blindness.  While 
his  limbs  are  stiffening  year  by  year  till 
he  can  only  pace  along  his  monotonous 
pavement,  I  retain  till  the  verge  of  old 
age  much  of  the  agility  and  vigour  where- 
with I  walked  the  moors  and  climbed  the 
mountains  in  my  youth.  He  is  pleased 
at  having  twenty  times  as  many  sensa- 
tions in  a  day  as  I  ;  but  if  nineteen  out 
of  the  twenty  be  jarring  noises,  noxious 
smells,  plague,  worry,  and  annoyance,  I 
am  quite  content  with  my  humbler  share 
of  experience.  Even  if  his  thick-coming 
sensations  and  ideas  were  all  pleasant,  I 
i  doubt  if  he  ever  have  the  leisure  neces- 
I  sary  to  enjoy  them.  Very  little  would  be 
gained  by  the  most  exquisite  dinner  ever 
cooked,  and  the  finest  wines  ever  bottled, 
if  a  man  should  be  obliged  to  gobble 
them  standing  up,  while  his  train,  just 
ready  to  start,  is  whistling  behind  him. 
Londoners  gulp  their  pleasures,  we 
country  folk  sip  such  as  come  in  our 
way  ;  think  of  them  a  long  time  in  ad- 
vance with  pleasant  anticipation,  and  ru- 
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minate  on  them  and  talk  them  over  for 
months  afterwards.  I  submit  that  even 
a  few  choice  gratifications  thus  carefully 
prized,  add  to  a  man's  sense  of  happiness 
as  much  as  double  the  number  which  are 
received  when  he  is  too  weary  to  enjoy, 
or  too  hurried  to  recall  them. 

"Again,  the  permanent  and  indefeasi- 
ble delights  of  the  country  seem  some- 
how to  be  more  indispensable  to  human 
beings  than  the  high-strung  exciting  grat- 
ifications of  the  town.  The  proof  of  this 
fact  is  that  while  we  can  live  at  home  all 
the  year  round,  town  mice,  after  eight  or 
nine  months'  residence  at  longest,  begin 
to  hate  their  beloved  city,  and  pine  for 
the  country.  Even  when  they  are  in  the 
full  fling  of  the  London  season,  it  is  in- 
structive to  notice  the  enthusiasm  and 
sparkle  wherewith  thet  discuss  their  pro- 
jected tours  a  few  weeks  later  among 
Swiss  mountains,  or  up  Norwegian  fiords. 
Also  it  may  be  observed  how  of  all  the 
entertainments  of  the  year  the  most  pop- 
ular are  the  flower-shows,  and  the  after- 
noon garden-parties  in  certain  private 
grounds.  Even  the  wretched  unmanly 
sport  of  Hurlingham  has  become  fash- 
ionable, chiefly  because  it  has  brought 
men  and  women  out  of  London  for  a  day 
into  the  semblance  of  a  country  place. 
Had  the  gentlemen  shot  the  poor  pigeons 
in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  or  Bloomsbury, 
the  admiring  spectators  of  their  prowess 
would  have  been  exceedingly  few.  Nay, 
it  is  enough  to  watch  in  any  London 
drawing-room  wherein  may  stand  on  one 
table  a  bouquet  of  the  costliest  hot-house 
flowers,  and  on  the  other  a  bowl  of  prim- 
roses in  March,  of  hawthorn  in  May, 
and  of  purple  heather  in  July,  and  see 
how  every  guest  will  sooner  or  later  pay 
some  little  affectionate  attention  to  the 
vase  which  brings  the  reminiscence  of 
the  fields,  woods,  and  mountains,  taking 
no  notice  at  all  of  the  gorgeous  azaleas, 
and  pelargoniums,  and  gardenias,  and 
camellias  in  the  rival  nosegay.  It  is  very 
vi'ell  to  boast  of  the  'perfection'  and  'fin- 
ish '  of  London  life,  but  the  'perfection  ' 
fails  to  supply  the  first  want  of  nature  — 
fresh  air —  and  the  'finish  '  yet  waits  for 
a  commencement  in  cheerful  sunlight 
unobscured  by  smoke  and  fog,  and  a  si- 
lence which  shall  not  be  marred  all  day 
and  night  by  hideous,  jarring,  and  dis- 
tracting sounds.  Who  is  there  who 
would  prefer  to  live  in  one  of  the  Vene- 
tian palace  chambers,  gorgeously  deco- 
rated and  adorned  with  frescoes  and 
marbles,  and  gilding  and  mirrors,  but 
with  a   huge  high  wall,  black,  damp,  and 


slimy,  within  two  feet  of  the  windows, 
shutting  out  the  light  of  day  and  the  air 
of  heaven,  rather  than  in  a  homely  Eng- 
lish drawing-room,  furnished  with  nothing 
better  than  a  few  passable  water-colour 
sketches  and  some  chintz-covered  chairs 
and  sofas,  but  opening  down  wide  on  a 
sunny  garden,  with  the  acacia  waving  its 
blossoms  over  the  emerald  sward,  and 
the  children  weaving  daisy  chains  round 
the  neck  of  the  old  colly,  who  lies  beside 
them  panting  with  the  warmth  of  the 
weather  and  his  own  benevolence  ? 

"Then  as  to  the  dulness  of  our  coun- 
try conversation,  wherewith  my  distin- 
guished friend  the  Town  Mouse  has  rather 
impolitely  taunted  us.  Is  it  because  we 
take  no  particular  interest  in  his  gossip 
of  the  clubs  that  he  thinks  himself  jus- 
tified in  pronouncing  us  stupid  ?  Per- 
haps we  also  think  him  a  trifle  local  (if 
we  may  not  say  provincial)  in  his  choice 
of  topics,  and  are  of  opinion  that  the  har- 
vest prospects  of  our  country,  and  the 
relations  of  agricultural  labour  to  capital, 
are  subjects  quite  as  worthy  of  attention 
as  his  petty  and  transitory  cancans  about 
articles  in  reviews,  quarrels,  scandals, 
and  jests.  East  Indians  returning  to 
Europe  after  long  absence  are  often 
amazed  that  nobody  at  home  cares  much 
to  hear  why  Colonel  Chutnee  was  sent 
from  Curriepoor  to  Liverabad,  or  how  it 
happened  that  Mrs.  Cayenne  broke  off 
her  engagement  with  old  General  Tem- 
peratesty.  And  in  like  manner  perhaps 
a  Londoner  may  be  surprised  without 
much  reason  that  his  intensely  interest- 
ing 'latest  intelligence'  is  rather  thrown 
away  upon  us  down  in  the  shires.  Let 
him  enjoy  a  good  fox-hunt  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  then  see  if  he  does  not  like  to 
talk  it  over  after  dinner  I  But  the  poor 
Town  Mouse  does  not  even  know  what 
that  supreme  rural  pleasure  may  be,  and 
all  the  charms  and  wonders  of  sport  are 
a  dead  letter  to  him.  Here  at  least  is  a 
point  on  which  there  can  be  no  compari- 
son between  us,  and  till  he  can  name 
some  delight  of  the  town  equal  to  a  walk 
over  the  moors  in  August,  or  the  stubbles 
in  September,  or  a  good  run  with  the 
hounds,  I  must  be  permitted  to  retain  my 
preference  for  my  •  hollow  tree.'  " 

These,  as  we  premised,  are  the  obvious 
and  salient  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  town  and  country  life  respcclively 
observed  and  recognized  by  everybody 
who  thinks  on  the  subject.  It  is  the 
purport  of  the  present  paper  to  pass  be- 
yond  them  to  some  of  the  more  subtle 
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and  less  noticed  features  of  either  mode 
of  existence,  and  to  attempt  to  strike 
some  kind  of  balance  of  the  results  as 
regards  individuals  of  different  character 
and  the  same  individual  in  youth  and  old 
age. 

When  we  ask  seriously  the  question 
which,  of  any  two  ways  of  spending  our 
years,  is  the  most  conducive  to  happi- 
ness, we  are  apt  to  overlook  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  the  one  which  supplies  us 
with  the  most  numerous  isolated  items  of 
pleasure,  but  the  one  whose  whole  cur- 
rent tends  to  maintain  in  us  the  capacity 
for  enjoyment  at  the  highest  pitch  and 
for  as  long  a  time  as  possible.  There  is 
something  exceedingly  stupid  in  our  com- 
mon practice  of  paying  superabundant 
attention  to  all  the  external  factors  of 
happiness  down  to  the  minutest  rose-leaf 
which  can  be  smoothed  out  for  our  ease, 
and  all  the  time  forgetting  that  there 
must  always  be  an  internal  factor  of  de- 
lightability  to  produce  the  desired  result ; 
just  as  there  must  be  an  eye  to  see  with, 
as  well  as  candles  to  give  light.  The 
faculty  of  takmg  enjoyment,  of  finding 
sweetness  in  the  rose,  grandeur  in  the 
mountain,  refreshment  in  food  and  rest, 
interest  in  books,  and  happiness  in  lov- 
ing and  being  loved,  is  —  as  we  must 
iperceive  the  moment  we  consider  it  — 
indefinitely  more  precious  than  any  grat- 
iification  which  can  be  offered  to  the 
;senses,  the  intellect,  or  the  affections  ; 
even  as  eyesight  is  more  valuable  than 
the  finest  landscape,  and  the  power  of 
loving  better  than  the  homage  of  a  world. 
Yet,  as  Shelley  lamented  — 

Rarely,  rarely  comest  thou, 
Spirit  of  Delight ; 

and  we  allow  it  to  remain  absent  from 
our  souls,  and  grow  accustomed  to  living 
without  it,  while  all  the  time  we  are  plod- 
ding on  multiplying  gratifications  and 
stimulants,  while  the  delicate  and  evanes- 
cent sense  they  are  meant  to  please  is 
becoming  numb  and  dead.  We  often,  in- 
deed, make  religio-philosophical  remarks 
on  the  beautiful  patience  and  cheerful- 
ness of  sufferers  from  agonizing  disease, 
and  we  smile  at  the  unfailing  hilarity 
wherewith  certain  Mark  Tapleys  of  our 
acquaintance  sustain  the  slings  and  arrows 
of  outrageous  fortune.  We  quote,  with 
high  approval,  the  poet  who  sings  that  — 

Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 
Nor  iron  bars  a  cage. 

Nevertheless,  the  singular  phenomenon 
of  evident,   unmistakable  happiness  en- 


joyed, in  despite  of  circumstances,  never 
seems  to  teach  us  how  entirely  secondary 
all  objective  circumstances  needs  must 
be  to  the  subjective  side  of  the  question  ; 
and  how  much  more  rational  it  would  be 
on  our  part  to  look  first  to  securing  for 
ourselves  the  longest  and  completest  ten- 
ure of  the  internal  elements  of  enjoyment, 
before  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  at- 
tainment of  those  which  are  external. 

The  bearing  of  this  remark  on  the  pres- 
ent subject  is,  of  course,  obvious.  Which 
mode  of  life  is  it,  life  in  town  or  life  in 
the  country,  wherein  the  springs  of  hap- 
piness are  most  likely  to  flow  with  peren- 
nial freshness,  and  wherein  the  spirit  of 
delight  will  burn  brightest  and  longest  ? 
To  solve  this  problem  we  must  turn  over 
in  our  minds  the  various  conditions  of 
such  a  state  of  mind  and  spirits — the 
most  generally  recognized  being  bodily 
health. 

There  is  not  the  smallest  danger  in 
these  days  that  any  inquirer,  however  care- 
less, should  overlook  the  vast  importance 
of  physical  soundness  to  every  desirable 
mental  result.  Indeed,  quite  on  the  con- 
trary ;  we  may  rather  expect  shortly  to 
find  our  teachers,  like  the  people  of  Ere- 
whon,  treating  disease  as  the  only  real 
delinquency  in  the  world,  and  all  crimes 
and  vices  as  mere  symptoms  of  disor- 
dered nerves  or  overloaded  stomach  :  klep- 
tomania, dipsomania,  homicidal  mania,  or 
something  equally  pardonable  on  the  part 
of  automata  like  ourselves.  Seriously 
speaking,  a  high  state  of  health,  such  as 
the  "Original'"  described  himself  as  hav- 
ing attained,  or  even  something  a  few  de- 
grees less  perfect,  is,  undoubtedly,  a  po- 
tent factor  in  the  sum  of  happiness,  caus- 
ing every  separate  sensation  —  sleeping, 
waking,  eating,  drinking,  exercise,  and 
rest  —  to  be  delightful;  and  the  folly  of 
people  who  seek  for  happiness,  and  yet 
barter  away  health  for  wealth  or  fame, 
or  any  other  element  thereof,  is  like  that 
of  a  man  who  should  sell  gold  for  dross. 
Admitting  this,  it  would  seem  to  follow 
that  life  in  the  country,  generally  under- 
stood to  be  the  most  wholesome,  must  be 
the  most  conducive  to  the  state  of  enjoy- 
ment. But  there  are  two  points  not  quite 
cleared  up  on  the  way  to  this  conclusion. 
First,  bodily  health  seems  to  be,  to  some 
people,  anything  but  the  blessing  it  ought 
to  be,  rendering  them  merely  coarse  and 
callous,  untouched  by  those  finer  impul- 
ses and  sentiments  which  pain  has  taught 
their  feebler  companions,  and  so  shuting 
them  out  from  many  of  the  purest  and 
most   spiritual  joys  of   humanity.     Paley 
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questioned  whether  the  sum  of  happiness 
would  not  be  increased  to  most  of  us  by 
one  hour  of  moderate  pain  in  every  twen- 
ty-four ;  and  though  few  would  directly 
ask  for  the  increment  of  enjoyment  so  at- 
tained, there  are  perhaps  still  fewer  who 
would  desire  to  unlearn  all  the  lessons 
they  have  been  taught  in  the  school  of 
suffering,  and  find  themselves  with  the 
gross,  ox-like  nature  of  many  a  farmer  or 
publican,  whose  rubicund  visage  bears 
testimony  to  his  vigorous  appetite  and  to 
the  small  amount  of  pain,  sorrow,  or  anx- 
iety which  his  own  or  any  body  else's 
troubles  have  ever  caused  him.  Taking 
it  all  in  all,  it  seems  doubtful  then,  wheth- 
er the  most  invariably  robust  people  are 
really  much  happier  than  those  with  more 
fluctuating  health  who  have  taken  from 
the  bitter  cup  the  sweet  drop  which  is  al- 
ways to  be  found  by  those  who  seek  it  at 
the'  bottom.  For  those  unhappiest  of  all, 
whom  disease  has  only  rendered  more 
selfish  and  self-centred  and  rebellious, 
there  is  of  course  no  comparison  possible. 
And,  secondly,  is  it  thoroughly  proved 
that  country  life  is  invariably  healthier 
than  the  life  of  towns  ?  The  maladies 
arising  from  bad  air,  late  hours,  and  that 
over-work  and  over-strain  which  is  the 
modern  black-death,  are  of  course  un- 
known in  the  calm-flowing  existence  of  a 
rural  squire  and  his  family.  But  there 
are  other  diseases  which  come  of  monot- 
onous repose,  unvarying  meals,  and  gen- 
eral tedium  vitcz,  quite  as  bad  as  the 
scourges  of  the  town.  Of  all  sources  of 
ill-health,  I  am  inclined  to  think  lack  of  in- 
terest in  life,  and  the  constant  society  of 
dull  and  disheartening  people,  the  very 
worst  and  most  prolific.  Undoubtedly  it 
is  so  among  the  upper  class  of  women, 
and  the  warnings  of  certain  American 
physicians  against  the  adoption  by  girls 
of  any  serious  or  earnest  pursuit,  seem 
painfully  suggestive  of  a  well-founded 
alarm,  lest  their  own  lists  of  hysterical 
and  dyspeptic  patients  should  show  a  la- 
mentable falling-off  under  the  new  im- 
petus given  to  women's  work  and  study. 
In  London,  people  have  very  much  less 
leisure  to  think  about  their  ailments,  or 
allow  the  doctor's  visits  to  become  a 
permanent  institution,  as  is  so  often 
the  case  in  country  houses.  The  re- 
sult is  that  (whether  or  not  statistics 
prove  the  existence  of  more  sickness  in 
town  than  in  the  country),  at  least  we  do 
not  hear  of  eternally  ailing  people  in  Lon- 
don nearly  so  often  as  we  do  in  the  coun- 
try neighbourhoods,  where  there  are  al- 
ways to  be  found  as  stock  subjects  of  lo- 


cal interest  and  sympathy  old  Mr.  A.'s 
gout,  and  Lady  B.'s  liver-complaint ;  and 
those  sad  headaches  which  yet  fortunate- 
ly enable  poor  Mrs.  C.  to  spend  at  least 
one  day  in  the  week  in  her  darkened  bed- 
room out  of  the  reach  of  her  lord's  intol- 
erable temper.*  Be  it  remarked  also 
that  the  maladies  which  townsfolk  most- 
ly escape,  namely,  dyspepsia,  hysteria, 
and  neuralgia,  are  precisely  those  which 
exercise  the  most  direct  and  fatal  influence 
on  human  powers  of  enjoyment,  whereas 
the  ills  to  which  flesh  is  heir  in  great 
cities  —  at  least,  among  the  upper  and 
well-fed  classes  —  are  generally  more  re- 
motely connected  therewith. 

But — pace  the  doctors  and  all  their 
materialistic  followers  —  I  question  very 
much  whether  bodily  health,  the  mere 
absence  of  physical  disease,  be  nearly  as 
indispensable  a  condition  .of  happiness, 
as  certain  peculiarities  of  the  mental  and 
moral  constitution.  The  disposition  to 
anxiety,  for  instance,  which  reduces 
many  lives  to  a  purgatory  of  incessant 
care  —  about  money,  about  the  opinion  of 
society,  or  about  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  children  —  is  certainly  a  worse 
drawback  to  peace  and  happiness  than  half 
the  diseases  in  the  registrar-general's 
list.  This  anxious  temperament  is  com- 
monly supposed  to  be  fostered  and  excited 
in  towns,  and  laid  to  sleep  in  the  peaceful 
life  of  the  country;  and  if  it  were  cer- 
tainly and  invariably  so,  I  think  the  bal- 
ance of  happiness  between  the  two  would 
well-nigh  be  settled  by  that  fact  alone. 
But  again  there  is  something  to  be  said 
on  the  side  of  the  town.  An  African 
traveller  has  described  to  me  how,  after 
months  exposed  to  the  interminable 
perils  from  man,  and  brute,  and  climate, 
he  felt,  after  his  first  night  on  board  a 
homeward-bound  English  ship,  a  reac- 
tion from  the  tension  of  anxiety,  which 
revealed  to  himself  the  anguish  he  had 
been  half-unconsciously  enduring  for 
many  months.  In  like  manner  the  city 
man  or  the  statesman  feels,  when  at  last 
he  takes  his  summer  holiday,  under  what 
tremendous  pressure  of  care  he  has  been 
living  during  the  past  year,  or  session,  in 
London  ;  and  he  compares  it,  naturally 
enough,  with  the  comparatively  careless 
life  of  his  friend,  the  country  squire. 
But  every  one  in  London  does  not  run  a 
race  for  political  victory  or  social  success, 
and  there  are  yet  some  sober  old  ways  of 
business  —  both   legal  and   mercantile  — 

•  I  have  heard  this  peculiar  but  common  form  of 
femiHinu  afHiction  clauified  at  tbe  "Bad  Uiubaod 
Headache." 
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which  do  not  involve  the  alternative  of 
wealth  or  ruin  every  hour.  For  such 
people  I  apprehend  London  life  is  actu- 
ally rather  a  cure  for  an  anxious  temper- 
ament than  a  provocative  of  care.  There 
is  no  time  for  dwelling  on  topics  of  a 
painful  sort,  or  raising  spectres  of  possi- 
ble evils  ahead.  Labours  and  pleasures, 
amusements  and  momentary  worries, 
succeed  each  other  so  rapidly  that  the 
more  serious  anxieties  receive  less  and 
less  attention  as  the  plot  of  London 
life  thickens  year  by  year.  One  nail 
drives  out  another,  and  we  are  now  and 
then  startled  to  remember  that  there  has 
been  really  for  days  and  months  a  reason- 
able fear  of  disaster  hanging  over  us,  to 
which  we  have  somehow  scarcely  given  a 
thought,  while  in  the  country  it  would 
have  filled  our  whole  horizon,  and  we 
should  scarcely  have  forgotten  it  day  or 
night. 

And  again,  quite  as  important  as  bodi- 
ly health  and  freedom  from  anxiety,  is 
the  possession  of  a  certain  child-like 
freshness  of  character;  a  simplicity 
which  enables  men  and  women,  even  in 
old  age,  to  enjoy  such  innocent  pleasures 
as  come  in  their  way  without  finding 
them  pall,  or  despising  them  as  not  worth 
their  acceptance.  Great  minds  and  men 
*of  genius  seem  generally  specially  gifted 
with  this  invaluable  attribute  of  perennial 
youth  ;  while  little  souls,  full  of  their  own 
petty  importance  and  vanities,  lose  it 
before  they  are  well  out  of  the  school- 
room. The  late  sculptor,  John  Gibson 
(whose  works  will  be,  perhaps,  appre- 
ciated when  all  the  monstrosities  of  mod- 
ern English  statuary  are  consigned  to  the 
lime-kiln),  used  t-o  say  in  his  old  age  that 
he  wished  he  could  live  over  again  every 
day  and  hour  of  his  past  life  precisely  as 
he  had  spent  it.  Let  the  reader  measure 
what  this  means  in  the  mouth  of  a  man 
of  transparent  veracity,  and  it  will  ap- 
pear that  the  speaker  must  needs  have 
carried  on  througii  his  seventy  years  the 
freshness  of  heart  of  a  boy,  never  wea- 
ried by  his  ardent  pursuit  of  the  beauti- 
ful, and  supported  by  the  consciousness 
that  this  pursuit  was  not  wholly  in  vain. 
People  who  are  always  "  looking  for  the 
next  thing,"  taking  each  pleasure  not  as 
a  pleasure  in  itself,  but  merely  as  a  use- 
ful stepping-stone  to  something  else,  or 
as  a  subject  to  be  talked  of ;  people  who 
are  always  climbing,  like  boys  at  a  fair, 
up  the  slippery  pole  of  ambition,  cannot 
possibly  know  the  meaning  of  such  gen- 
uine and  ever  fresh  enjoyment. 

Is  a  man  likely  to  grow  more  or  less 


simple-hearted  and  single-minded  in 
town  or  in  the  country  ?  Alas  !  there 
can  be  little  or  no  doubt  that  London  life 
is  a  sad  trial  to  all  such  simplicity  ;  and 
that  nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  pre- 
serve, in  its  hot  stifling  atmosphere,  the 
freshness  and  coolness  of  any  flower  of 
sentiment,  or  the  glory  of  any  noble  un- 
selfish enthusiasm.  Social  wear  and  tear, 
and  the  tone  of  easy-letting-down  com- 
monly adopted  by  men  of  the  world 
towards  any  lofty  aspiration,  compels 
those  who  would  fain  cherish  generous 
and  conscientious  motives  to  cloak  them 
under  the  guise  of  a  hobby  or  a  whim, 
and  before  many  years  are  over,  the  glow 
and  bloom  of  almost  every  enthusiasm  is 
rubbed   off  and    spoiled.     "  The  trail  of 

,"  a  certain  weekly  review,  "  is  over 

them  all." 

But  it  is  time  to  pass  from  the  general 
subjective  conditions  of  happiness  com- 
mon to  us  all,  to  those  individual  tastes 
and  idiosyncrasies  which  are  probably 
more  often  concerned  in  the  preference 
of  town  or  country  life.  We  are  all  of 
us  mingled  of  pretty  nearly  the  same  in- 
gredients of  character,  but  they  are 
mixed  in  very  different  proportions  in 
each  man's  brewing,  and  in  determining 
the  flavour  of  the  coinpound  everything 
depends  on  the  element  which  happens 
to  prevail.  By  some  odd  chance  few  of  us, 
notwithstanding  all  our  egotism  and  self- 
study,  really  know  ourselves  well  enough 
to  consciously  recognize  whether  we  are 
by  nature  gregarious  or  solitary,  acted 
upon  most  readily  by  meteorological  or 
by  psychological  influences  ;  capable  of 
living  only  on  our  affections,  or  requiring 
the  exercise  of  our  brains.  We  are  al- 
ways, for  example,  talking  about  the 
gloom  or  brightness  of  the  weatlver, 
as  if  we  were  so  many  pimpernels,  to 
whom  the  sun  is  everything,  and  a  cloudy 
day  or  a  sharp  east  wind  the  most  pitia- 
ble calamity.  The  real  truth  is,  that  to 
ninety-nine  rational  English  men  and 
women  out  of  a  hundred,  atmospheric 
conditions  are  altogether  insignificant 
compared  to  social  ones,  and  the  specta- 
cle of  a  single  member  of  our  family  in 
the  dumps,  or  even  the  suspicion  that 
the  servants  are  quarrelling  in  the  kitch- 
en, detracts  more  from  our  faculty  of 
enjoyment  than  a  fall  of  the  barometer 
from  very  dry  to  stormy.  In  the  same 
way  we  talk  about  people  "loving  the 
country  "  or  "  loving  the  town,"  just  as  if 
the  character  which  fitted  in  and  found 
its  natural  gratification  in  tiie  one  were 
qualified  to  enjoy  quite  equally  the  other. 
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Obviously  in  some  of  us  the  passion  for 
nature  and  natural  beauty  is  so  predomi- 
nant that  if  it  be  starved  (as  it  must  needs 
be  in  a  great  city)  or  only  tantalized  by 
the  sight  of  pictures  reminding  us  of 
woods,  and  hills,  and  fresh  breezes  when 
we  are  stifled  and  jostled  in  the  crowded 
rooms  of  Burlington  House,  we  miss  so 
much  out  of  life  that  nothing  can  make 
up  for  it,  and  no  pleasures  of  the  intel- 
lect in  the  company  of  clever  people,  or 
gratification  of  taste  in  the  most  luxu- 
rious home,  is  sufficient  to  banish  the  re- 
gret, A  young  branch  swaying  in  the 
breeze  of  spring,  and  the  song  of  the 
lark  rising  out  of  the  thyme  and  the 
clover,  are  better  than  all  the  pictures, 
the  concerts,  the  conversations  which  the 
town  can  offer.  And  just  in  the  opposite 
way,  there  are  others  amongst  us  in  whom 
the  whole  aesthetic  element  is  subordi- 
nate to  the  social  ;  and  who  long  to  take 
a  part  in  the  world's  work,  rather  than  to 
stand  by  and  watch  the  grand  panorama 
of  summer  and  winter  move  before  them 
while  they  remain  passive.  Is  it  not  pa- 
tently absurd  to  talk  as  if  persons  so  dif- 
ferently constituted  as  these  could  find 
happiness  —  the  one  where  his  ingrained 
passion  for  nature  is  permanently  denied 
its  innocent  and  easy  gratification  —  the 
other,  where  his  no  less  deeply-rooted 
interest  in  the  concerns  of  his  kind  is 
narrowed  within  the  petty  sphere  of  ru- 
ral social  life. 

But  let  us  now  pass  on,  hoping  that 
we  have  found  the  round  man  for  the 
round  hole,  and  the  square  man  for  the 
square  one.  What  are  the  more  hidden 
and  recondite  charms  of  the  two  modes 
of  life,  whose  superficial  characteristics 
the  Town  Mouse  and  the  Country  Mouse 
have  rehearsed  ?  What  is  the  meaning 
in  the  first  place  of  that  taste  for  "  Life  at 
High  Pressure,"  against  which  Mr.  Greg 
cautions  us,  and  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
inveighs  ?  Why  was  it  that  the  sage  Dr. 
Johnson  felt  undoubtedly  a  twinge  of  the 
same  unholy  passion  when  he  remarked  to 
the  faithful  Boswell  how  delightful  it  was 
to  drive  fast  in  a  post-chaise  —  in  sitc/i  a 
■post-chaise,  and  over  such  roads  as  ex- 
isted in  his  time  ?  I  apprehend  that  the 
love  for  rapid  movement  comes  from  the 
fact  that  it  always  conveys  to  us  a  sense 
of  vivid  volition,  and  effectually  stirs 
both  our  pulses  and  our  brains,  causing 
us  not  only  to  seem  to  ourselves,  but 
actually  to  become,  more  intelligent.  At 
first  the  bustle  and  hurry  of  London  life 
bewilder  the  visitor,  and  finding  it  impos- 
sible to  think,  move,  and  speak,  as  fust 


as  is  needful,  he  feels  like  a  feeble  old 
'  lady  arm-in-arm  with  Jack  in  his  seven- 
league  boots.  But  after  a  little  while  he 
1  learns  to  step  out  mentally  as  rapidly  as 
his  neighbours,  and  thereby  acquires  the 
double  satisfaction  of  the  intrinsic  pleas- 
ure of  thinking  quickly,  and  not  dwelling 
on  ideas  till  they  become  tedious,  and  the 
further  sense  of  gratified  vanity  in  being 
as  clever  as  other  people.  This  last  is 
again  a  curious  source  of  metropolitan 
satisfaction.  It  is  all  very  well  to  boast 
of  having  "  also  dwelt  in  Arcadia." 
Such  pastoral  pride  is  humility  beside 
the  conceit  of  being  a  thorough-bred 
Londoner.  There  may  live  many  men 
with  souls  so  dead  as  never  to  them- 
selves to  have  said  — anything  signifying 
peculiar  appropriation  of  the  soil  of  Scot- 
land, or  of  any  other  "  native  land."  But 
who  has  ever  yet  met  a  Cockney  who  was 
not  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  his 
soul  proud  of  being  a  Londoner,  and 
deeply  convinced  that  he  and  his  fellows 
can  alone  be  counted  as  standing  emi- 
nent "in  the  foremost  files  of  time".? 
Of  course  whilst  he  is  actually  in  London, 
he  has  no  provocation  to  betray  his  self- 
satisfaction  among  people  who  can  all 
make  the  same  boast.  But  watch  him 
the  moment  he  passes  into  the  country, 
the  pains  which  he  takes  tiiat  the  natives 
shall  fully  understand  what  manner  of 
man — even  a  Londoner  —  they  have  the 
privilege  of  entertaining,  and  no  doubt 
will  remain  as  to  how  immensely  superior 
he  feels  himself  to  be  from  those  who 
habitually  dwell  "far  from  the  madding 
crowd."  If  he  wander  into  the  remoter 
provinces,  say  of  Scotland,  Wales,  or 
Ireland,  there  is  always  in  his  recogni- 
tion of  the  hospitality  shown  to  him,  a 
tone  like  that  of  the  shipwrecked  apostle, 
"  the  barbarous  people  there  showed  us 
no  small  kindness  ;  "  and  he  manages  to 
convey  by  looks,  words,  and  manners, 
his  astonishment  at  any  vestiges  of  civ- 
ilization he  may  meet  on  those  distant 
shores,  and  his  graceful  forbearance  in 
putting  up  with  the  delicious  fresh  fruit, 
cream,  vegetables,  and  home-fed  beef  and 
mutton  of  his  entertainers  in  lieu  of  the 
stale  produce  of  the  London  shops. 
One  such  stranded  Cockney  I  have 
known    to   remark    that    he  "observed" 

that   the  eggs  at  N ,  and  at  another 

country  house  where  he  occasionally 
visited,  had  in  them  a  "peculiar  milky 
substance,"  about  whose  merits  he 
seemed  doubtful ;  and  another  I  have 
heard  after  landing  at  Holyliead  on  his 
return  from   Ireland,  complacently  com- 
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paring  his  watch  (which  had  like  himself 
faithfully  kept  London  time  during  all 
his  tour)  with  the  clock  in  the  station, 
and  observing  to  his  fellow  passengers 
"that  there  was  not  a  single  clock  right 
in  Dublin;  they  were  all  twenty  minutes 
too  slow,  and  when  he  went  to  Galway 
he  found  them  still  worse." 

Even  if  a  man  sincerely  prefer  country 
life  and  transfer  his  abode  from  London 
to  the  rural  districts,  he  still  retains  a 
latent  satisfaction  at  having  lived  once  in 
the  very  centre  of  human  interests,  close 
to  the  throbbing  heart  of  the  world.  The 
old  squire  who  has  been  too  gouty  and 
too  indolent  to  run  up  to  town  for  twenty 
years,  will  still  brighten  up  at  the  names 
of  the  familiar  streets  and  play-houses, 
and  will  tell  anecdotes  whose  chief  inter- 
est seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  he  for- 
merly lodged  in  Jermyn  Street,  or  bought 
his  seals  at  the  corner  of  Waterloo  Place, 
or  had  his  hair  cut  in  Bond  Street,  pre- 
paratory to  going  to  Drury  Lane. 

As  volunteers  enjoy  a  field-day  and  all 
the  manoeuvres  and  marches,  so  a  Lon- 
doner experiences  a  dim  sense  of  pleas- 
ure in  forming  part  of  the  huge  army  of 
four  million  human  beings  who  are  for- 
ever moving  hither  and  thither,  and  yet 
strangely  bringing  about  not  confusion 
but  order.  The"  Greek  philosophers  and 
statesmen  who  thought  such  a  little  tiny 
poll's  as  Athens  or  Sparta  (not  an  eighth 
part  of  one  postal  district  of  London) 
almost  a  miracle  of  divine  order,  would 
have  fallen  down  and  worshipped  at  the 
shrine  of  Gog  and  Magog  for  having  pro- 
vided that  a  whole  nation  should  be 
fed,  housed,  clothed,  washed,  lighted, 
warmed,  taught,  and  amused  for  years 
and  generations  in  a  single  city  eight 
miles  long.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
an  ever  fresh  interest  and  even  surprise 
in  the  solution  of  so  marvellous  a  prob- 
lem as  the  human  ant-hill  presents,  and 
Londoners  themselves,  perhaps  even 
more  than  their  visitors,  are  wont  to  i 
watch  with  pleasant  wonder  each  occur-] 
rence  which  brings  its  magnitude  to 
mind  ;  the  long  quadruple  train  of  splen-] 
did  equipages  filing  through  Hyde  Park 
of  a  summer  afternoon;  the  scene  pre-j 
sented  by  the  river  at  the  Oxford  1 
and  Cambridge  boat-race  ;  or  the  over- 
whelming spectacle  of  such  crowds  as 
greeted  the  queen  and  her  son  on 
Thanksgiving-day. 

The  facility  wherewith  a  busy-minded 
person,  possessed  of  moderate  pecuniary 
resources,  can  carry  out  almost  any  ob-. 
ject  in   London,  is  another  great  source 


of  the  pleasure  of  town  life.  At  every 
corner  a  cab,  a  hansom,  an  omnibus,  an 
underground  station,  or  a  penny  steam- 
boat, is  ready  to  convey  him  rapidly  and 
securely  to  any  part  of  the  vast  area,  or  a 
post-pillar  or  post-ofiSce,  or  telegraph-of- 
fice, to  forward  his  letter  or  card  or  tele- 
gram. He  has  acquired  the  privileges 
of  Briareus  for  doing  the  work  of  a  hun- 
dred hands,  while  the  scores  of  penny  and 
halfpenny  newspapers  give  him  the  ben- 
efit of  the  hundred  eyes  of  Argus  to  see 
how  to  do  it. 

Not  many  people  seem  to  notice  where- 
in the  last  and  greatest  of  London  pleas- 
ures, that  of  London  society,  has  its  spe- 
cial attraction.  It  is  contrasted  with  the 
very  best  society  which  the  country  can 
ever  afford,  by  always  offering  the  charm 
of  the  vnprivu.  There  are  always  in- 
definite possibilities  of  the  most  delight- 
ful and  interesting  new  acquaintances,  or 
of  the  renewal  of  old  friendships  in  Lon- 
don ;  whereas  even  in  the  most  brilliant 
circles  in  the  country,  we  are  aware  be- 
fore we  enter  a  house,  that  our  host's 
choice  of  our  fellow-guests  must  have 
lain  within  a  very  narrow  and  restricted 
circle,  and  that  if  a  stranger  should  hap- 
pily have  fallen  from  t^ie  skies  into  the 
neighbourhood,  his  advent  would  have 
been  proclaimed  in  our  note  of  invita- 
tion. Now  it  is  twice  as  piquant  to  meet 
an  agreeable  person  unexpectedly  than 
by  formal  rendezvous ;  and  as  for  that 
large  proportion  of  mankind  who  are  not 
particularly  agreeable,  it  is  still  more 
essential  that  they  should  be  present- 
ed freshly  to  our  acquaintance.  Other 
things  being  equal,  a  Stranger  Bore  is 
never  half  so  great  a  bore  as  a  Familiar 
Bore,  of  whose  boredom  we  have  already 
had  intimate  painful  experience.  There 
yet  hangs  about  the  Stranger  Bore  some- 
what of  the  mists  of  early  day,  and  we 
are  a  little  while  in  piercing  them  and 
thoroughly  deciding  that  he  is  a  bore  and 
nothing  better.  Often,  indeed,  for  the 
first  hour,  or  two,  of  acquaintanceship  he 
fails  to  reveal  himself  in  his  true  colours, 
and  makes  remarks  and  tells  anecdotes 
whose  dulness  we  shall  only  thoroughly 
recognize  when  we  have  heard  them  re- 
peated on  twenty  other  occasions.  With 
our  own  Familiar  Bore  no  illusion  is  pos- 
sible. The  moment  we  see  him  enter 
the  room,  we  know  everything  that  is  go- 
ing to  be  said  for  the  rest  of  the  evening, 
and  Hope  itself  escapes  out  of  Pandora's 
box.  Thus,  even  if  there  were  propor- 
tionally as  many  bores  in  London  as  in 
the  provinces,  we   should  still,  in   town, 
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enjoy  a  constant  change  of  them,  which 
would  considerably  lighten  the  burden. 
Of  course,  however,  this  is  very  far  from 
being  the  case,  and  the  stupid  wives  of 
clever  men,  and  the  dull  husbands  of 
clever  wives,  who  alone  smuggle  into  the 
inner  coteries  (few  people  having  the  ef- 
frontery to  omit  them  in  their  invitations) 
are  so  far  rubbed  up  and  instructed  in  the 
best  means  of  concealing  their  ignorance, 
silliness,  or  stupidity,  that  they  are  often 
quite  harmless  and  inoffensive,  and  even 
qualified  to  shine  with  a  mild  reflected 
lustre  in  rural  society  in  the  autumn. 
Certain  immutable  laws  made  and  pro- 
vided by  society  against  bores  are 
brought  sooner  or  later  to  their  knowl- 
edge. They  do  not  tell  stories  more  than 
five  minutes  long  in  the  narration,  nor 
rehearse  jokes  till  they  fancy  they  can  re- 
call the  point, nor  entertain  their  friends  by 
an  abridgment  of  their  own  pedigree,  or  by 
a  catalogue  of  the  ages,  names,  heights, 
and  attainments  in  the  Latin  grammar  of 
their  hopeful  offspring.  To  all  this  sort 
of  thing  the  miserable  visitor  in  the  coun- 
try is  liable  to  be  subjected  in  every  house 
whose  threshold  he  may  venture  to  cross  ; 
for  even  if  his  host  and  hostess  be 
the  most  delightful  people,  they  always 
have  some  old  uncle  or  aunt,  or  privi- 
leged and  pompous  neighbour,with  whom 
nobody  has  ever  dared  to  interfere  in  his 
ruthless  exercise  of  the  power  to  bore, 
and  who  will  fasten  on  a  new-comer  just 
as  mosquitoes  do  on  fresh  arrivals  at  a 
seaport  after  having  tormented  all  the 
old  inhabitants. 

And  if  London  bores  are  as  lions  with 
drawn  teeth  and  clipped  claws,  London 
pleasant  people  on  the  other  hand  are 
beyond  any  doubt  the  pleasantest  in  the 
world  ;  more  true  and  kind  and  less  eat- 
en up  by  vanity  and  egotism  than  Paris- 
ians, and  twice  as  agile-minded  as  the 
very  cleverest  German.  Again,  a  great 
delight  of  London  is  that  wealth  is  of  so 
much  less  social  weight  there  than  any- 
where else.  It  is  curious  what  false  ap- 
prehensions are  current  on  this  subject, 
and  how  apt  are  country  people  to  say 
that  money  is  everything  in  town,  where- 
as the  exact  converse  of  this  proposition 
is  nearer  the  truth.  In  a  country  neigh- 
bourhood the  man  who  lives  in  the  largest 
house,  drives  the  handsomest  horses,  and 
gives  the  most  luxurious  entertainments, 
is  allowed  with  little  question  to  assume 
a  prominent  position,  be  he  never  so  dull 
and  never  so  vulgar  ;  and  though  respect 
will  still  be  paid  to  well-born  and  well- 
bred  people  of  diminished  or  narrow  for- 


tune, their  position  as  regards  their 
noiiveau-riche  neighbours  is  every  year 
less  dignified  or  agreeable.  Quite  on  the 
contrary  in  town  ;  with  no  income  be- 
yond what  is  needful  to  subscribe  to  a 
club  and  wear  a  good  coat,  a  man  may 
take  his  place  (hundreds  do  take  their 
places)  in  the  most  delightful  circles, 
welcomed  by  all  for  his  own  worth  or 
agreeability,  for  the  very  simple  and  suf- 
ficient reason  that  people  like  his  society 
and  want  nothing  more.  In  a  city  where 
there  are  ten  thousand  people  ready  to 
give  expensive  dinners,  it  is  not  the  pos- 
session of  money  enough  to  entertain 
guests  which  can  by  itself  make  the  own- 
er an  important  personage,  or  cause  the 
world  to  overlook  the  fact  that  he  is  a 
snob  ;  nor  will  the  lack  of  wealth  prevent 
those  thousands  who  are  on  the  lookout 
only  for  a  pleasant  and  brilliant  compan- 
ion from  cultivating  one  be  he  never  so 
poor.  The  distinction  between  the  rural 
and  the  urban  way  of  viewing  a  new  ac- 
quaintance as  regards  both  birth  and  for- 
tune is  very  curiously  betrayed  by  the 
habit  of  townsfolk  to  ask  simply  "  what 
a  man  may  be  ?"  (meaning,  Is  he  a  law- 
yer, a  littirateur^  a  politician,  a  clergy- 
man—  above  all,  is  he  a  pleasant  fel- 
low?); and  that  of  country  gentry  inva- 
riably to  inquire,  ^^Who  is  he  ?  "  (meaning. 
Has  he  an  estate,  and  is  he  related  to  the 
So-and-so's  of  such  a  place  Y)  It  is  not 
a  little  amusing  sometimes  to  witness  the 
discomfiture  of  both  parties  when  a  bland 
old  gentleman  is  introduced  in  London  to 
some  man  of  world-wide  celebrity  (whose 
antecedents  none  of  the  company  have 
ever  dreamed  of  investigating),  and  the 
squire  courteously  intimates,  as  the  pleas- 
antest thing  he  can  think  of  to  say,  that 
he  "used  to  meet  often  in  the  hunting- 
field  a  gentleman  of  that  name  who  had  a 
fine  place  in  Cheshire  ;  "  or  that  "  he  re- 
members a  man  who  must  surely  have 
been  his  father,  a  gentleman  commoner 
of  Christchurch." 

For  those  men  and  women — numer- 
ous enough  in  these  days  —  who  hold 
rather  pronounced  opinions  of  the  sort 
not  relished  in  country  circles,  who  are 
heretics  regarding  the  religious  or  polit- 
ical creed  of  their  relatives  and  neigh- 
bours, London  offers  the  real  Broad 
Sanctuary,  where  they  may  rest  in  j)eace, 
and  be  no  more  looked  upon  as  black 
sheep,  suspicious  and  uncomfortable  char- 
acters, "  unbelievers,"  or  "  radicals,"  as 
the  case  may  be,  the  "gentleman  who 
voted  for  Topsy  Turvey  at  the  last  elec- 
tion," or  "the   lady  who  doesn't  go  to 
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cluirch  on  Sundays."  In  town  not  only 
will  their  errors  be  overlooked,  but  they 
will  find  scores  of  pleasant  and  reputable 
persons  who  share  the  worst  of  them  and 
go  a  great  deal  further,  and  in  whose 
society  they  will  soon  begin  to  feel  them- 
selves by  comparison  quite  orthodox,  and 
perhaps  rather  conservative  characters. 
And  lastly,  beside  all  the  other  advan- 


nditj 


things  to  be  lightly  tampered  with,  an 
is  to  be  feared  that  the  consequences  of 
any  conscious  evasion  of  their  claims 
must  always  be  followed  by  that  terrible 
Nemesis,  the  hardening  of  our  hearts  and 
the  disbelief  in  the  sympathy  of  our 
neighbours.  We  have  made  love  and 
friendship  unreal  to  ourselves,  and  it 
becomes    impossible   to  continue   to  be- 


tages  of  London  which    I  have  recapitu- j  lieve  they  are  real  toother  people.     Yet, 
lated,  there    is   one  of   which  very  little  [  I  think,  if  the  shelter   be  not  wilfully  or 


note  is  ever  taken.  If  many  sweet  and 
beautiful  pleasures  are  lost  by  living 
there,  many  sharp  and  weary  pains  also 
therein  find  a  strange  anodyne.  There 
is  no  time  to  be  very  unhappy  in  London, 
Past  griefs  are  buried  away  under  the 
surface,  since  we  may  not  show  them  to 
the  unsympathizing  eyes  around  ;  and 
present  cares  and  sorrows  are  driven  into 
dark  corners  of  the  mind  by  the  crowd 
of  busy  e very-day  thoughts  which  inevi- 
tably take  their  place.  A  man  may  feel 
the  heart-ache  in  the  country,  and  wan- 
der mourning  by  the  solitary  shore,  or 
amid  tlie  silent  woods.  But  let  him  go 
out  of  doors,  after  receiving  a  piece  of 
sad  intelligence,  into  the  busy  London 
streets,  and  be  obliged  to  pick  his  way 
amid  the  crowd,  to  pass  by  a  score"  of 
brilliant  shops,  avoid  being  run  over  by 
an  omnibus,  give  a  penny  to  a  street- 
sweeper,  push  through  the  children  look- 
ing at  Punch,  close  his  ears  to  a  German 
band,  hail  a  hansom  and  drive  to  his 
office  or  his  chambers,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  hour  how  many  thoughts  will  he  have 
given  to  his  sorrow?  Before  it  has  had 
time  to  sink  into  his  mind  many  days  of 
similar  fuss  and  business  will  have  inter- 
vened ;  and  by  that  time  tlie  edge  of  the 
grief  will  be  dulled,  and  he  will  never  ex- 
perience it  in  its  sharpness.  Of  the  influ- 
ence of  this  process,  continually  repeated, 
on  the  character,  a  good  deal  might  be 
said  ;  and  there  may  be  certainly  room  to 
doubt  whether  thus  perpetually  shirking 
air  the  more  serious  and  solemn  passages 
of  life  is  conducive  to  the  higher  wel- 
fare. After  we  have  suffered  a  good 
deal,  and  the  readiness  of  youth  to  en- 
counter every  new  experience  and  drink 
every  cup  to  the  dregs,  has  been  ex- 
changed for  the  dread  of  strong  emotions 
and  the  weariness  of  grief  which  belong 
to  later  years,  there  is  an  immense  temp- 
tation to  spare  our  own  hearts  as  much  as 
we  can  :  and  London  offers  the  very  easi- 
est way  without  any  failure  of  kindness, 
duty,  or  decorum,  to  effect  such  an 
end.  Nevertheless,  the  sacred  faculties 
of  sympathy  and  unselfish  sorrow  are  not 


intentionally  sought,  if  it  merely  come  in 
the  natural  course  of  things,  that  the  busi- 
ness and  variety  of  town  life  prevent  U3 
from  dwelling  on  sorrows  which  cannot 
be  lightened  by  our  care,  it  seems  a  bet- 
ter alternative  than  the  almost  infinite 
durability  and  emphasis  given  to  grief  in 
the  monotonous  life  of  the  country. 

If  these  be  the  advantages  of  town 
life,  however,  there  are  to  be  set  against 
them  many  and  grievous  drawbacks. 
First,  as  the  Country  Mouse  justly  urges, 
half  those  quickly-following  sensations 
and  ideas  which  constitute  the  highly- 
prized  rapidity  of  London  life  are  essen- 
tially disagreeable  in  themselves,  and 
might  be  dispensed  with  to  our  much 
greater  comfort.  In  the  country,  for  ex- 
ample, out  of  fifty  sights,  forty-nine  at 
least  are  of  pretty  or  beautiful  objects, 
even  where  there  is  no  particular  scenery 
to  boast.  Woods,  gardens,  rivers,  coun- 
try roads,  cottages,  waggons,  ploughs, 
cattle,  sheep,  and  over  all  always  a  broad 
expanse  of  the  blessed  sky,  with  the 
pomps  of  sunrises  and  sunsets,  and 
moonlight  nights  and  snow-clad  winter 
days  —  these  are  things  on  which  every- 
where (save  in  the  Black  Country,  which 
is  not  the  country  at  all)  the  eye  rests, 
and  finds  peace  and  delight.  In  the 
town,  out  of  the  same  number  of  glances 
of  our  tired  eyeballs,  we  shall  probably 
behold  a  score  of  huge  advertisements, 
a  line  of  hideous  houses  with  a  butcher's 
shop  as  the  most  prominent  object,  an 
omnibus  and  a  brewer's  dray,  a  score  of 
bricklayers  returning  slightly  drunk  from 
dinner,  and  a  handsome  carriage  with  the 
unfortunate  horses  champing  their  gag- 
bits  in  agony  from  their  tight  bearing- 
reins,  while  the  coachman  flicks  them 
with  his  whip.  In  the  country,  again, 
out  of  fifty  odours  the  great  majority  will 
be  of  fresh  herbage,  or  hay,  or  potato  or 
bean  fields,  or  of  newly-ploughed  ground, 
or  burning  weeds  or  turf.  In  the  town 
we  shall  endure  the  sickly  smell  of  drains, 
of  stale  fish,  of  raw  meat,  of  carts  laden 
with  bones  and    offal,    the    insufferable 
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effluvium  of  the  city  cook-shops  ;  and  last 
—  not  least  —  pervading  every  street  and 
shop  and  park,  puffed  eternally  in  our 
faces,  the  vilest  tobacco.  And  finally,  in 
the  country,  our  ears  are  no  less  soothed 
and  flattered  than  our  senses  of  smelling 
and  sight.  The  golden  silence,  when 
broken  at  all,  is  disturbed  only  by  the 
noise  of  running  waters,  of  cattle  lowing, 
sheep  bleating,  tlirushes  and  larks  and 
cuckoos  singing,  rooks  cawing  on  their 
return  home  at  evening,  or  the  exquisite 
"sough  "  of  the  night  wind,  as  it  passes 
over  the  sleeping  woods  as  in  a  dream. 
In  the  town  we  have  the  relentless  roar 
and  grind  of  a  thousand  carts,  cabs,  drags, 
and  omnibuses,  the  perpetual  grinding 
of  organs  and  liurdy-gurdies,  the  unin- 
telligible and  ear-piercing  cries  of  the 
costermongers  in  the  streets,  and  gener- 
ally, to  complete  our  misery,  the  jangle 
of  a  pianoforte  heard  through  the  thin 
walls  of  our  house  as  if  there  were  no 
partition  between  us  and  the  detestable 
children  who  thump  through  their  scales 
and  polkas  for  six  hours  out  of  the  twen- 
ty-four. Such  are  the  gratifications  of 
the  senses  in  town,  surely  worth  setting 
against  the  luxuries  it  is  supposed  to 
command,  but  which  it  only  commands 
for  the  rich,  whereas  neither  rich  nor 
poor  have  any  immunity  from  the  ugly 
sights,  ugly  smells,  and  ugly  noises  where- 
with it  abounds.  But  beyond  these  mor- 
tifications of  the  flesh,  London  entails  on 
its  thoroughgoing  votaries  a  heavier  pun- 
ishment. Sooner  or  later  on  every  one 
who  really  works  in  London  there  comes 
a  certain  parn,  half  physical,  half  mental, 
which  seems  to  have  its  bodily  seat 
somewhere  about  the  diaphragm,  and  its 
mental  place  between  our  feelings  and  our 
intellect  —  a  sense,  not  of  being  tired 
and  wanting  rest,  for  tiiat  is  a  natural  and 
wholesome  alternative  of  all  strong  and 
sustained  exercise  of  our  faculties — but 
of  being  "  like  dumb  driven  cattle,"  and 
of  having  neither  power  to  go  on  nor  to 
stop.  We  seem  to  be  under  some  slave- 
master  who  whips  us  here  and  there,  and 
forbids  us  to  sit  down  and  take  breath. 
We  want  fresh  air;  but  our  walks 
through  the  crowded  streets  or  parks 
only  add  fatigue  to  our  eyes  and  weari- 
ness and  excitement  to  our  brains.  We 
need  food, —  but  it  does  us  no  good  ;  and 
sleep, —  but  we  waken  up  before  half  the 
night  is  past,  with  our  brains  busy  al- 
ready with  the  anxieties  of  the  morrow. 
We  are  conscious  we  are  using  up  brains, 
eyesight,  health,  everything  which  makes 
life  worth   possessing,   and    yet  we   are 


entangled  in  such  a  mesh  of  engagements 
and  duties,  that  we  cannot  in  honour 
break  loose.  We  can  only  break  down^ 
and  that  is  what  we  pretty  surely  do 
when  this  state  of  things  has  lasted  a 
little  too  long. 

Perhaps  the  reader  is  inclined  to  say, 
Why  not  try  the  golden  mean,  the  com- 
promise between  town  and  country,  to  be 
found  in  some  rus  in  urbe  in  Fulham  or 
Hampstead,  or  a  viila  a  little  way  further 
at  Richmond  or  Norwood  or  Wimble- 
don ?  I  beg  leave  humbly  to  contend 
that  the  venerable  Aristotelian  mesofi,  is 
as  great  a  mistake  in  geography  as  in 
ethics,  and  that  it  will  be  generally  found 
that  people  adopting  the  half-way  house 
system  of  lodgment  will  be  disposed  to 
repeat  the  celebrated  Scotch  ode  with 
slight  variations.  "  Their  heart  is "  in 
London;  "their  heart  is  not,"  by  any 
means,  in  Hampstead  or  Twickenharn. 
Their  days  are  spent  either  in  waiting  at 
railway-stations  to  go  in  or  out  of  town, 
or  in  the  yet  more  tantalizing  anticipa- 
tion of  friends  who  have  promised  to 
"give  them  a  day,"  and  for  whom  they 
have  provided  the  modern  substitute  for 
the  fatted  calf,  but  who,  on  the  particu- 
lar morning  of  their  engagement,  are 
sure  to  be  swept  off  their  consciences  by 
an  unexpected  ticket  for  the  opera,  which 
they  "could  not  enjoy  if  they  had  gone 
so  far  in  the  morning  as  dear  Mr.  A.'s 
delightful  villa."  Of  course,  it  is  possi- 
ble to  live  in  the  outer  circle  of  real 
London,  and  have  fresh  air  and  compara- 
tive quiet,  infinitely  valuable.  But  he 
who  goes  further  afield,  the  ambitious 
soul  which  dreams  of  cocks  and  hens,  or 
even  soars  to  a  paddock  and  a  cow,  is 
destined  to  disillusion  and  despair.  He 
tries  to  "  make  the  best  of  both  worlds," 
and  he  gets  the  worst  of  the  two.  The 
genuine  Londoner  considers  his  proffers 
of  hospitality  as  an  imposition,  and  the 
genuine  country  cousin  is  indignant,  on 
accepting  them,  to  find  how  far  is  his 
residence  from  the  exhibitions  and  the 
shops.  His  trees  are  black,  his  rose? 
cankered,  and  his  soul  embittered  by  the 
defalcations  of  friends,  the  blunders  and 
extortions  of  cabmen,  and  his  own  in- 
fructuous  effort  to  be  always  in  two 
places  at  once. 

Nor  is  the  second  and,  apparently, 
more  facile  resource  of  the  tired  Lon- 
doner—  that  of  quartering  himself  on 
his  kind  country  friends  for  his  holidays 
—  very  much  more  successful.  The 
country  would  indeed  be  delightful  for 
our  Christmas  fortnight,  or  our  Easter  or 
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Whitsuntide  week,  if  we  were  permitted  the  pleasures  of  rural  life  before  lis 
to  enjoy  in  it  that  repose  we  so  urgently  ing  to  any  eulogies  thereof, 
need  and  so  fondly  seek.  We  are  quite  The  real  evil  of  country  life  I  appre- 
enatnoured,  when  we  first  turn  our  steps  hend  is  this — the  whole  happiness  or 
from  tho  smoky  city,  with  the  trees  and  misery  of  it  is  so  terribly  dependent  on 
fields,  and  we  enjoy  indescribably  our  |  the  character  of  those  with  whom  we  live, 
rides  and  drives  and  walks,  and  the  as-  that  if  we  are  not  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
pects  of  nature,  and  the  beasts  and  birds  |  for  our  companions  the  best  and  dearest, 
wherewith  we  are  surrounded.  But  one  |  wisest  and  pleasantest  of  men  and  women 
thing  we  have  not  bargained  for,  and  (in  which  case  we  may  be  far  happier  than 
that  is — country  society.  Of  course  we  j  in  any  other  life  in  the  world),  we  are  in- 
love  our  friends  and  relations  in  whose  j  finitely  worse  off  than  we  can  ever  be  in 
homes  we  are  received  with  kindness  town.  One,  two,  or  perhaps  three,  rela- 
and  affection,  whom  we  know  to  be  the  ■  tives  and  friends  who  form  our  perma- 
salt  of  the  earth  for  goodness,  and  who  1  nent  housemates,  make  or  mar  all  our  days 
love  us  enough  to  feel  an  interest  even  ,  by  their  good  or  evil  tempers,  their  agree- 
in  our  towniest  gossip.  But  i/iei'r  coun- 1  ability  or  stupidity,  their  affection  and 
try  friends,  the  neighbouring  gentlefolk,  |  confidence,  or  their  dislike  and   jealousy. 


the  clergyman's  wife,  the  family  doctor,  !  *'^/r^  avec  les  getis  qit'on  aijne  cela 
the  people  who  are  invariably  invited  to  j-?/^/,"  says  Rousseau,  and  he  speaks 
meatus  at  the  long  formal  country  din- j  truth.  But  "■' etre  avec  les  gejts  qiion 
ner!  This  is  the  trial  beneath  which  j  «'^m^^^j-,"  and  buried  in  a  dull  country 
our  new-found  love  of  rural  life  is  apt  to  |  house  with  them,  without  any  prospect  of 
succumb.     Sir  Cornewall  Lewis's  too  fa-   change,  is  as  bad  as    having   a    millstone 


mous  dictum  returns,  slightly  modified, 
to  our  memories  —  as  "life  would  be 
tolerable,  but  for  its  pleasures,"  so  the 
country  would  be  enchanting,  were  it  not 
for  its  society.  Could  we  be  allowed  to 
live  in  the  country,  and  see  only  our 
hosts,  we  should  be  as  happy  as  kings 
and  queens.  But  to  fly,  for  the  sake  of 
rest  and  quiet,  from  the  tables  wliere  we 
might  have  met  some  of  the  most  brill- 
iant men  and  women  of  the  day,  and 
then  to  find  that  we  shall  incur  the  dis- 
grace of  being  unsociable  curmudgeons, 
if  we  object  to  spend  the  afternoon  in 
playing  croquet  with  the  rector's  stupid 
daughters,  and  to  dine  afterwards  at  the 
house  of  a  particularly  dull  and  vulgar 
neighbour,  with  whom  we  would  fain 
avoid  such  acquaintance  as  may  justify 
him  in  visiting  us  in  town,  this  is  surely 
an  evil  destiny  !  Wiien,  alas  I  will  all 
the  good  and  kind  people  who  invite  town 
friends  to  come  and  rest  with  them  in 
the  country  forbear  to  make  their  ac- 
ceptance the  occasion  for  a  round  of 
rural  dissipation,  and  believe  that  their 
weary  friends  would  be  only  too  glad,  did 
civility  permit,  to  inscribe  on  the  doors 
of  their  bedroom  during  their  sojourn, 
the  affecting  Italian  epitaph,  Implora 
pace  / 

The  Country  Mouse  has  naturally  said  [  whom  bore  the  alarmin 
as  little  as  possible  of  the  drawbacks  of  '  jrle.     It   is   difficult    to 


his  favourite  mode  of  existence  —  meta- 
phorically speaking,  the  dampness  of  his 
"  hollow  tree,"  and  its  liability  to  be  in- 
fested by  owls.     It  may  be  well  to  jot  off   this  is  a  mere  fancy  sketch,  whereas  hun- 
a  few   of  the   less-recognized  offsets  to   dreds  of  unlucky  English  men  and  women 


tied  round  our  necks  and  being  drowned 
in  the  depth  of  the  sea.  In  a  town  house, 
if  the  fathers  and  sons,  mothers  and 
daughters,  scold  and  wrangle,  if  the  hus- 
band be  a  bear,  or  the  wife  a  shrew,  there 
is  always  the  refuge  of  the  outer  circle  of 
acquaintances,  wherein  cheer  and  com- 
fort, or,  at  least,  variety  and  relief,  may 
be  found.  Reversing  the  pious  Dr.  Watts' 
maxim,  we  cry  :  — 

Whatever  brawls  disturb  the  home, 
Let  peace  be  in  the  street. 

The  club  is  the  shelter  of  henpecked 
man  ;  a  friend's  house  or  Marshall  and 
Snelgrove's  the  refuge  of  cockpeckeJ 
woman.  On  the  stormiest  domestic  de- 
bate, the  advent  of  a  visitor  intervenes, 
throwing  temporary  oil  on  the  waters, 
and  compelling  the  belligerents  to  put  off 
their  quarrels  and  put  on  their  smiles  ; 
and  when  the  unconscious  peacemaker 
has  departed,  it  is  often  found  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  take  up  the  squabble 
just  where  it  was  left  off.  But  there  is  no 
such  luck  for  cross-grained  people  in 
country  houses.  Humboldt's  "Cosmos" 
contains  several  references  to  certain  ob- 
servations made  by  two  gentlemen  who 
passed  a  winter  together  on  the  inhospi- 
table northern  shores  of  Asia,  and  one  of 
name  of  Wran- 
imagine  any  trial 
more  severe  than  that  of  spending  the  six 
dark  months  of  the  year  witli  Wrangle  on 
the  Siberian  coast  of   the  Polar  Sea ;  but 
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spend  their  winters  every  year  in  country 
houses,  limited,  practically,  to  the  society 
of  a  Mr.,  or  a  Mrs.,  Wrangle,  who  makes 
life  a  burden  by  everlasting  fault-finding, 
squabbling,  worry,  suspicion,  jar  and  jolt. 
As  regards  children  or  dependent  people, 
or  the  wives  of  despotic  husbands,  the 
case  is  often  worse  than  this.  By  a  ter- 
rible law  of  our  nature,  an  unkindness, 
harshness,  or  injustice  done  once  to  any 
one,  has  a  frightful  tendency  to  produce 
hatred  of  the  victim  —  (I  have  elsewhere 
called  the  passion  heteropathy) — and  a 
restlessness  to  heap  wrong  on  wrong,  and 
accusation  on  accusation,  to  justify  the 
first  fault.  Woe  to  the  hapless  step-child, 
or  orphan  nephew,  or  penniless  cousin, 
or  helpless  and  aged  mother-in-law,  who 
falls  under  this  terrible  destiny  in  a  coun- 
try house,  where  there  are  few  eyes  to  wit- 
ness the  cruelty,  and  no  tongue  bold 
enough  to  denounce  it  !  The  misery  en- 
dured by  such  beings, the  poor  young  souls 
which  wither  under  the  blight  of  the  per- 
petual unmerited  blame,  and  the  older  suf- 
ferers mortified  and  humiliated  in  their 
age,  must  be  quite  indescribable.  Perhaps 
by  no  human  act  can  truer  charity  be  done 
than  by  resolutely  affording  moral  sup- 
port, if  we  can  do  no  more,  to  such  butts 
and  victims  ;  and,  if  it  be  possible,  to  take 
them  altogether  away  out  of  their  ill- 
omened  conditions,  and  "  deliver  him  that 
is  oppressed  from  the  hand  of  the  adver- 
sary." It  is  astonishing  how  much  may 
be  done  by  very  humble  spectators  to  put 
a  check  to  evils  like  these,  even  by  mere- 
ly showing  their  own  surprise  and  dis- 
tress in  witnessing  them  ;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  how  deplorably  ready  are  nine 
people  out  of  ten  to  fall  in  with  the  estab- 
lished prejudices  and  unkindnesses  of 
every  house  they  enter. 

Very  little  of  this  kind  of  thing  goes  on 
in  towns.  People  are  too  busy  about  their 
own  affairs  and  pleasures,  and  their  feel- 
ings of  all  kinds  are  too  much  diffused 
among  the  innumerable  men  and  women 
with  whom  they  come  in  contact,  to  per- 
mit of  concentrated  dislike  settling  down 
on  any  inmate  of  their  homes  in  the  thick 
cloud  it  is  apt  to  do  in  the  country. 

Here  we  touch,  indeed,  on  one  great 
secret  of  the  difference  of  town  and 
country  life.  All  sentiments,  amiable 
and  unamiable,  arc  more  or  less  dissipat- 
ed in  town,  and  concentrated  and  deep- 
ened in  the  country.  Even  a  very  trifling 
annoyance,  an  arrangement  of  hours  of 
meals  too  late  or  too  early  for  our  health,  a 
smoky  chimney,a  bad  coachman, a  door  be- 
low stairs   jjcrpelually  banged,  assumes  a 
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degree  of  importance  when  multiplied  by 
the  infinite  number  of  times  we  expect  to 
endure  it  in  the  limitless  monotony  of 
country  life.  Our  nerves  become  in  ad- 
vance irritated  by  all  we  expect  to  go 
through  in  the  future,  and  the  consequence 
IS  that  a  degree  of  heat  enters  into  family 
disputes  about  such  matters  which  greatly 
amazes  the  parties  concerned  to  remem- 
ber, when  the  wear  and  tear  of  travel  and 
of  town  life  have  made  the  whole  mode 
of  existence  in  a  country  home  seem  a 
placid  stream,  with  scarcely  a  pebble  to 
stir  a  ripple. 

And  now,  at  last,  let  us  begin  to  seek 
out  wherein  lie  the  more  hidden  delights 
of  the  country  life  ;  the  violets  under  the 
hedge  which  sweeten  all  the  air,  but  re- 
main half-unobserved  even  by  those  who 
would  fain  gather  up  the  flowers.  We 
return  in  thought  to  one  of  those  old 
homes,  bosomed  in  its  ancestral  trees, 
and  with  the  work-day  world  far  enough 
away  behind  the  park  palings  so  that  the 
sound  of  wheels  is  never  heard,  save 
when  some  friend  approaches  by  the 
smooth-rolled  avenue.  What  is  the  key- 
note of  tlie  life  led  by  the  men  and 
women  who  have  grown  from  childhood 
to  manhood  and  womanhood  in  such  a 
place,  and  then  drop  slowly  down  the 
long  years  which  will  lead  them  surely  at 
last  to  that  bed  in  the  green  churchyard 
close  by,  where  they  shall  "sleep  with 
their  fathers  "  .?  That  "  note  "  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  peculiar  sense,  exceeding  that 
of  mere  calmness  —  of  stability^  of  a  re- 
pose of  which  neither  beginning  nor  end 
are  in  sight.  Instead  of  a  "changeful 
world,"  this  is  to  them  a  world  where  no 
change  comes,  or  comes  so  slowly  as 
to  be  imperceptible.  Almost  everything 
which  the  eye  rests  upon  in  such  a  home 
is  already  old,  and  will  endure  for  years 
to  come,  probably  long  after  its  present 
occupants  are  under  the  sod.  The  house 
itself  was  built  generations  since,  and  its 
thick  walls  look  as  if  they  would  defy 
the  inroads  of  time.  The  rooms  were 
furnished,  one,  perhaps,  at  the  father's 
marriage  ;  another,  tradition  tells,  by  a 
famous  great-grandmother  ;  the  halls 
—  no  one  remembers  by  whom  or  how 
long  ago.  The  old  trees  bear  on  their 
boles  the  initials  of  many  a  name  which 
has  been  inscribed  long  years  also  on 
the  churchyard  stones.  The  garden, 
with  its  luxuriant  old-fashioned  flowers» 
and  clipped  box  borders,  and  quaint 
sun-dial,  has  been  a  garden  so  lonyj 
that  the   rich  soil   bears    blossoms  witil 
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twice  the  perfume  of  other  flowers  ;  and 
as  we  pace  along  the  broad  terraced 
walks  in  the  twilight,  the  odours  of  the 
well-remembered  bushes  of  lavender, 
and  jessamine,  and  cistus  (each  grow- 
ing where  it  has  stood  since  we  were 
born),  fall  on  our  senses  like  the  familiar 
note  of  some  dear  old  tune.  The  very 
sounds  of  the  landrail  in  the  grass,  the 
herons  shrieking  among  their  nests,  the 
rooks  darkening  the  evening  sky,  the 
cattle  driven  in  to  milking,  and  lowing  as 
they  go,  all  in  some  way  suggest  the 
sense,  not  of  restlessness  and  turmoil, 
like  the  noises  of  the  town,  but  of  calm 
and  repose  and  the  unchanging  order  of 
the  "  abode  of  ancient  Peace." 

Then  the  habits  of  the  owners  of  such  old 
seats  are  sure  to  fall  into  a  sort  of  rhythm. 
There  are  the  lesser  beats  at  intervals 
through  the  long  day,  when  the  early  la- 
bourer's bell,  and  the  gong  at  nine  o'clock, 
and  one  o'clock  and  seven  o'clock,  sound 
the  call  to  prayers  and  to  meals.  And 
there  are  the  weekly  beats,  when  Sunday 
makes  the  beautiful  refrain  of  the  psalm 
of  life.  And  yet  again,  there  are  the  half- 
yearly  summer  strophe  and  winter  anti- 
strophe  of  habits  of  each  season,  taken  up 
and  laid  down  with  unfailing  punctuality  ; 
while  the  family  life  oscillates  like  a  pen- 
idulum  between  the  first  of  May,  which 
■sees  the  domestic  exodus  into  the  fresh, 
'Vast  old  drawing-room,  and  the  first  of 
^November,  which  brings  the  return  into 
rthe  warm  oak-panelled  library.  To  vio- 
late or  alter  these  long-established  rules 
and  precedents  scarcely  enters  into  the 
head  of  any  one,  and  the  child  hears  the 
•old  servants  (themselves  the  most  dear 
and  permanent  institutions  of  all)  speak 
of  them  almost  as  if  they  were  so  many 
lavTg  of  nature.  Thus  he  finds  life,  from 
the  very  beginning,  set  for  him  to  a  kind 
of  music,  simple  and  beautiful  in  its  way, 
and  he  learns  to  think  that  ''  Order  is 
Heaven's  first  law,"  and  that  change  will 
never  come  over  the  placid  tenour  of  ex- 
istence. The  difficulty  to  him  is  to  real- 
ize in  after  years  that  any  vicissitudes 
have  really  taken  place  in  the  old  home, 
that  it  has  changed  owners,  or  that  the 
old  order  has  given  place  to  new.  He 
almost  feels,  —  thinking  perhaps  of  his 
mother  in  her  wonted  seat,  —  that  Shel- 
ley's dreamy  philosophy  must  be  true  — 

That  garden  sweet,  that  lady  fair, 
And  all  bright  shapes  and  odours  there, 
In  truth,  have  never  passed  away  ; 
'Tis  we,  'tis  ours,  have  changed,  not  they. 

The  anticipation   of  perpetual  variety 


J 


and  change  which  is  the  lesson  common- 
ly taught  to  children  by  town  life,  —  the 
Micawber-like  expectation  of  "  some- 
thing turning  up,"  to  amuse  or  distract 
them,  and  for  which  they  are  constantly 
in  a  waiting  frame  of  mind,  is  precisely 
reversed  for  the  little  scion  of  the  old 
county  family.  For  him  nothing  is  ever 
likely  to  turn  up  beyond  the  ordinary 
vicissitudes  of  fair  weather  and  foul,  the 
sickness  of  his  pony,  the  death  of  his  old 
dog,  or  the  arrival  of  his  new  gun.  All 
thi't  is  to  be  made  out  of  life  he  invents 
for  himself  in  his  sports  and  his  rambles, 
till  the  hour  arrives  when  he  is  sent  to 
school.  And  when  the  epochs  of  school 
and  college  are  over,  when  he  returns  as 
heir  or  master,  life  lies  all  spread  out  be- 
fore him  in  a  long  straight  honourable 
road,  all  his  duties  and  his  pleasures  lying 
by  the  wayside,  ready  for  his  acceptance. 
For  the  girl  there  is  often  even  longer 
and  more  unbroken  monotony,  lasting 
(unless  she  marry)  into  early  womanhood 
and  beyond  it.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
eventlessness  of  many  a  young  lady's  life 
in  such  a  home.  Her  walks  to  her  vil- 
lage school,  or  to  visit  her  cottage  friends 
in  their  sicknesses  and  disasters  ;  her 
rides  and  drives  along  the  familiar  roads 
which  she  has  ridden  and  driven  over 
five  hundred  times  already  ;  the  rare  ar- 
rival of  a  new  book,  or  of  some  old 
friend  (more  often  her  parent's  contem- 
porary than  her  own)  make  up  the  sum  of 
her  excitements,  or  even  expectations  of 
excitement,  perhaps,  through  all  those 
years  when  youth  is  most  eager  for  nov- 
elty, and  the  outer  world  seems  an  en- 
chanted place.  The  effects  on  the  char- 
acter of  this  extreme  regularity  and 
monotony,  this  life  at  low  pressure,  vary, 
of  course,  in  different  individuals.  Upon 
a  dull  mind  without  inotu  propria,  or 
spring  of  original  ideas,  it  is,  naturally, 
depressing  enough,  but  it  is  far  from 
equally  injurious  to  those  possessed  o£ 
some  force  of  character,  provided  they 
meet  the  affection  and  reasonable  indul- 
gence of  liberty,  without  which  the  heart 
and  intellect  can  no  more  develop  health- 
fully than  a  babe  can  thrive  without  milk, 
or  a  child's  limbs  grow  agile  in  swaddling- 
clothes.  The  young  mind  slowly  work- 
ing out  its  problems  for  itself,  unwari)ed 
by  the  influence  (so  enormous  in  youth), 
of  thoughtless  companions,  and  devour- 
ing the  great  books  of  the  world,  fer- 
reted out  of  a  miscellaneous  library  by 
its  own  eager  appetite  and  self-guided 
taste,  is  perhaps  ripening  in  a  healthier 
way  than  the  best-taught  town  child,  with 
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endless  "  classes,"  and  masters  for  every 
accomplishment  under  the  sun.  Even 
the  imagination  is  better  cultivated  in 
loneliness,  when  the  child,  through  its 
solitary  rambles  by  wood  and  shore,  spins 
its  gossamer  webs  of  fancy,  and  invents 
tales  of  heroism  and  wonder  such  as  no 
melodrama  or  pantomime  ever  yet 
brought  to  the  town  child's  exhausted 
brain.  Then  the  affections  of  the  coun- 
try child  are  concentrated  on  their  few 
objects  with  a  passionate  warmth  of 
which  the  feelings  of  the  town  child, 
dissipated  amid  scores  of  friends  and 
admirers,  afford  no  measure  whatever. 
The  admiration  amounting  to  worship 
paid  by  many  a  little  lonely  girl  to  some 
older  woman  who  represents  to  her  all  of 
grace  and  goodness  she  has  yet  dreamed, 
and  who  descends  every  now  and  then 
from  some  far-off  Elysium  to  be  a  guest 
in  her  home,  is  one  of  the  least  read  and 
yet  surely  one  of  the  prettiest  chapters 
of  innocent  human  sentiment.  As  to 
the  graver  and  more  durable  affections 
nourished  in  the  old  home,  the  fond  at- 
tachment of  brothers  and  sisters  ;  the 
reverence  for  the  father,  the  love  — 
purest  and  deepest  of  all  earthly  loves  — 
of  mother  for  child  and  child  for  mother, 
—  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  their 
growth  in  the  calm,  sweet  country  life 
must  be  healthier  and  deeper-rooted  than 
it  can  well  be  elsewhere. 

And  finally,  almost  certainly,  such  a 
peaceful  and  solitary  youth  soon  enters 
the  deeper  waters  of  the  moral  and  spir- 
itual life,  and  breathes  religious  aspira- 
tions which  have  in  them,  in  those  early 
years,  the  freshness  and  the  holiness  of 
the  morning.  Happy  and  good  must,  in- 
deed, be  that  later  life  from  whose  heights 
any  man  or  woman  can  dare  to  look  back 
on  one  of  those  lonely  childhoods,  with- 
out a  covering  of  the  face.  Talk  of  her- 
mitages or  monasteries  !  The  real  nurs- 
ery of  religion  is  one  of  these  old  Eng- 
lish homes,  where  every  duty  is  natural, 
easy,  beautiful ;  where  the  pleasures  are 
so  calm,  so  innocent,  so  interwoven  with 
the  duties  that  the  one  need  scarcely  be 
defined  from  the  other  ;  and  where  the 
spectacle  of  nature's  loveliness  is  for- 
ever suggesting  the  thought  of  Him  who 
built  the  blue  dome  of  heaven,  and  scat- 
tered over  all  the  ground  His  love-tokens 
of  flowers.  The  happy  child  dwelling  in 
such  a  home  with  a  father  and  mother, 
who  speak  to  it  sometimes  of  God  and 
the  life  to  come,  but  do  not  attempt  to 
intrude  into  that  Holy  of  Holies,  a  young 
soul's  love  and  penitence  and  resolution, 


is  the  place  on  earth,  perhaps,  best  fitted 
to  nourish  the  flame  of  religion.  Of  the 
cruelty  and  wickedness  and  meanness  of 
the  world  the  child  hears  only  as  she 
learns  in  her  school-books  of  the  wild 
beasts  or  poisonous  reptiles  who  may 
roam  or  crawl  in  African  deserts.  They 
are  too  far  off  to  force  themselves  on  her 
attention  as  dreadful  problems  of  the 
Sphinx  to  be  solved  on  pain  of  moral 
death.  Even  of  sickness,  poverty,  and 
death,  she  thinks  oftenest  as  occasions 
for  the  kindly  and  helpful  sympathy  of 
her  parents  and  guides. 

To  turn  to  lighter  matters.  Of  course 
among  the  first  recognized  pleasures  of 
the  country  is  the  constant  intercourse 
with,  or  rather  bathing  in,  nature.  We 
are  up  to  the  lips  in  the  ocean  of  fresh 
air,  grass,  and  trees.  It  is  not  one  beau- 
tiful object,  or  another,  which  attracts  us 
(as  sometimes  happens  in  town),  but, 
without  being  interrupted  by  thinking  of 
them  individually,  they  influence  us  en 
masse.  Dame  Nature  has  taken  us  on 
her  lap,  and  soothes  us  with  her  own  lul- 
laby. Probably,  on  the  whole,  country 
folks  admire  each  separate  view  and  scrap 
of  landscape  less  than  their  visitors  from 
the  town,  and  criticise  it  as  little  as 
schoolboys  do  their  mother's  dress.  But 
they  love  nature  as  a  whole,  and  her  real 
influence  appears  in  their  genial  charac- 
ters, their  healthy  nervous  systems,  and 
their  optimist  opinions.  Nor  is  it  by 
any  means  only  inanimate  nature  where- 
with they  are  concerned.  Not  to  speak 
of  their  poorer  neighbours  (of  whom  they 
know  much  more,  and  with  whom  they 
usually  live  in  far  more  kindly  relations 
than  townsfolk  with  theirs),  they  have 
incessant  concern  with  brutes  and  birds. 
How  much,  to  some  of  us,  the  leisurely 
watching  of  stately  cattle,  gentle  sheep, 
and  playful  lambs,  the  riding  and  driving 
of  generous,  kindly-natured  horses,  and 
the  companionship  of  loving  dogs,  adds 
to  the  sum  of  the  day's  pleasures,  and 
tunes  the  mind  to  its  happiest  keynote, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  define.  For  my 
own  part,  I  have  never  ceased  to  wonder 
how  Christian  divines  have  been  able  to 
picture  heaven,  and  leave  it  wholly  un- 
peopled by  animals.  Even  for  their  own 
sakes  (not  to  speak  of  justice  to  the  oft 
ill-treated  brutes),  would  they  not  have 
desired  to  give  their  humble  comjxinions 
some  little  corner  in  their  boundless  sky  ? 
A  place  with  perpetual  music  going  on, 
and  not  a  single  animal  to  caress  —  even 
those  which  Mahomet  promised  his  fol- 
lowers,—  his    own    camel,   Balaam's  ass. 
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and  Tobit's  dog  —  would,  I  think, 'be  a 
very  incomplete  and  unpleasant  paradise 
indeed  ! 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  passion 
of  Englishmen  for  field-sports  is  really 
due  to  this  love  of  nature  and  of  animals  ; 
that,  like  sheep-dogs  (who,  if  they  are  not 
trained  to  guard  sheep,  will  by  an  irre- 
sistible impulse  follow  and   harry  them), 


4 

)ose  ^ 


left  to  themselves,  would  mostly  choo 
to  spend  their  winters  in  town,  and  their 
summers,  from  May  till  November,  in  the 
country.  But  the  sport  determines  the 
session  of  Parliament,  and  the  session 
determines  the  season  ;  and  as  women 
love  the  London  season  quite  as  much  as 
men  like  fox-hunting,  both  parties  are 
equally  bound  to  the  same  unfortunate 
they  feel  compelled  to  have  something  i(o  \  division    of    time,    and    year    after    year 


do  with  hares,  and  foxes,  and  partridges, 
and  grouse,  and  salmon,  and  find  that  the 
only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  course,  and 
hunt,  and  shoot,  and  angle  for  them. 
Into  this  mystery  I  cannot  dive.  The 
propensity  which  can  make  a  kind-hearted 
and  merciful  man  (as  most  sportsmen 
are)  not  merely  endure,  but  actually  take 
pleasure  in,  killing  innocent  living  things, 
and  changing  what  is  so  beautiful  in  life 
and  joy,  into  what  is  so  ineffably  sad  and 
piteous  wounded  and  dying,  remains  al- 
ways to  me  utterly  incomprehensible. 
But  it  is  simply  a  fact  that  boys  trained 
from  boyhood  to  take  pleasure  in  such 
"sports,"  and  having,  I  doubt  not,  an 
"hereditary  set  of  the  brain"  towards 
them,  like  so  many  greyhounds  or  point- 
ers, never  feel  the  ribrezzo  or  the  remorse 
of  the  bird  or  beast  murderer,  but  escap- 
ing all  reflection,  triumph  in  their  own 
skill,  and  at  the  same  time  enjoy  the 
woods,  and  fields,  and  river-sides  where 
their  quarry  leads  them.  To  do  them 
justice,  as  against  many  efforts  lately 
made  to  confound  them  with  torturers  of 
a  very  different  class,  they  know  very  little 
what  pain  they  inflict,  and  they  endeavour 
eagerly  to  make  that  pain  as  brief  as 
possible.  Nevertheless,  sport  is  as  in- 
explicable a  passion  to  the  non-sporting 
mind  to  contemplate  as  for  a  deaf  man  to 
watch  people  dancing,  bobbing  up  and 
down  to  music  he  does  not  hear. 

A  larger  source  of  wonder  is  it  to  re- 
flect that  this  same  unaccountable  passion 
for  killing  pheasants  and  pursuins:  foxes 


passes,  and  the  lilacs,  and  laburnums,  and 
hawthorns,  and  limes  in  the  old  country 
homes  waste  their  loveliness  and  their 
sweetness  unseen,  and  the  little  children 
pine  in  Belgravian  and  South  Kensing- 
ton mansions,  when  they  ought  to  be 
romping  among  their  father's  hay-fields, 
and  galloping  their  ponies  about  his  park. 
All  these  arrangements,  and  further,  the 
vast  establishments  of  horses  and  hounds, 
the  enormous  expenditure  on  guns,  and 
gamekeepers  and  beaters,  and  game-pre- 
serving—  the  sole  business  of  thousands 
of  working-men,  and  the  principal  occu- 
pation and  interest  of  half  the  gentlemen 
in  the  country  —  would  be  swept  away  by 
a  stroke. 

By  some  such  change  as  this,  or,  more 
probably,  by  the  pressure  of  a  hundred 
sources  of  change,  it  is  probable,  nay,  it 
is  certain,  that  the  old  form  of  country 
life  (which  I  have  been  describing,  per- 
haps, rather  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago 
than  as  it  is  now),  will  pass  away  and  be- 
come a  thing  of  memory.  When  that 
time  arrives,  I  cannot  but  think  that 
England  and  the  world  will  lose  a  phase 
of  human  existence  which,  with  all  its 
lights  and  shadows,  has  been,  perhaps, 
the  most  beautiful  and  perfect  yet  real- 
ized on  earth.  Certainly  it  has  offered  to 
many  a  happiness,  pure,  stable,  noble, 
and  blameless,  such  as  it  will  be  hard  to 
parallel  in  any  of  the  novel  types  of  high- 
pressure  modern  life. 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is   noth- 


has  so  deep  a  root  in  English  life,  that  its  1  ing  so  mournful  as  the  life  of  an  o]d  an- 
arrest  and  disappointment  by  such  a' 
change  of  the  game-laws  as  would  lead  to 
the  abolition  of  game,  would  practically 
revolutionize  all  our  manners.  The  at- 
traction of  the  towns  already  preponder- 
ates over  that  of  the  country  ;  but,  as  yet, 
the  grouse  have  had  the  honour  of  pro- 
roguing annually  the  British  Senate,  and 
the  partridges,  the  pheasants,  the  wood- 


j  cestral    home    in    the   country  !      Every- 

I  thing   reminds   us  of  the  lost,  the  dead 

I  who  once  called  these  stately  chambers 

I  their    habitations,     whose     voices    once 

echoed  through  the  halls,  and  for  whose 

familiar    tread    we    seem    yet    to    wait  ; 

whose  entrance,  as  of  yore,  through  one 

of  the  lofty  doors  would  scarcely  surprise 

1  us  ;  whom  we    almost   expect,  when   we 


cocks,  and  the  foxes,  induce  pretty  nearly  i  return  after  long  absence,  to  see  rising 

from  their  accustomed   seats  with  open 
arms  to  embrace  us,  as  in  the  days   gone 
country  during  the  season  wherein  they   by.      The  trees  they  planted,  the  walks 
are  to  be  pursued.      Of  course  women,  '  and  flower-beds  they  designed  ;  the  sword 


every  man    who   can    afford  to   shoot   or 
hunt    them,    to   brins:   his    family  to    the 
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which  the  father  brought  back  from  his 
early  service  ;  the  tapestry  the  mother 
wrought  through  her  long  years  of  declin- 
ing health  ;  the  dog  grown  blind  and  old, 
the  companion  of  walks  which  shall  never 
be  taken  again  ;  the  instrument  which 
Once  answered  to  a  sweet  touch  forever 
still  —  these  things  make  us  feel  death 
and  change  as  we  never  feel  them  amid 
the  instability  and  eager  interests  of 
town  existence.  All  things  remain  as  of 
old  "  since  the  fathers  fell  asleep."  The 
leaves  of  the  woods  come  afresh,  and 
then  fade  ;  the  rooks  come  cawing  home  ; 
the  church  bells  ring,  and  the  old  clock 
strikes  the  hour.  Only  there  is  one 
chair  pushed  a  little  aside  from  its 
wonted  place,  an  old  horse  turned  out  to 
graze  in  peace  for  his  latter  days  ;  a  bed- 
room up-stairs  into  which  no  one  goes, 
save  in  silent  hours,  unwatched  and 
furtively. 

As  time  goes  by,  and  one  after  another 
of  those  who  have  made  youth  blessed 
have  dropped  away,  and  we  begin  to 
count  the  years  of  those  who  remain,  and 
watch  grey  hairs  thickening  on  heads  we 
remember  golden,  and  talk  of  the  hopes 
and  ambitions  of  early  days  as  things  of 
the  past  —  things  which  might  have  been, 
but  now,  we  know,  will  never  be  on  earth 
—  when  all  this  comes  to  pass,  then  the 
sense  of  the  tragedy  of  life  becomes  too 
strong  for  us.  The  dear  home,  loved  so 
tenderly,  is  for  us  little  better  than  the 
cenotaph  of  the  lost  and  dead  ;  the  warn- 
ing to  ourselves  that  over  all  our  busy 
schemes  and  hopes  the  pall  will  soon 
come  down  —  "the  night  cometh  when 
no  man  can  work." 

I  believe  it  is  this  deep,  sorrowful 
sense  of  all  that  is  most  sad  and  most 
awful  in  our  mortal  lot  —  a  sense  which 
we  escape  amid  the  rushing  to  and  fro 
of  London,  but  which  settles  down  on 
our  souls  in  such  a  home  as  I  have  pic- 
tured—  which  makes  the  country  unen- 
durable to  many,  as  the  shadows  of  the 
evening  lengthen.  To  accept  it,  and 
look  straight  at  the  grave  towards  which 
they  are  walking  down  the  shortened 
vista  of  their  years,  taxes  men's  courage 
and  faith  beyond  their  strength,  and  they 
f]y  back  to  the  business  and  the  pleas- 
ures wherein  such  solemn  thoughts  are 
forgotten  and  drowned.  And  yet  be- 
neath our  cowardice  there  is  the  longing! 
that  our  little  race  should  round  itself' 
once  again  to  the  old  starting-point  ;  that 
where  we  spent  our  blessed  childhood, 
and  rested  on  our  mother's  breast,  and 
lisped  our  earliest  prayers,  there  also  vvc 


:  should  lay  down  the   burden    of  life,  and 
repent  its  sins,  and   thank  the  Giver  for 
I  its  joys,  and  fall  asleep,  —  to  waken,  we 
!  hope,  in  the  eternal  Home. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

A  FEW  days  had  passed  after  the 
Grand  Mustaphabad  Steeplechase,  dur- 
ing which  Yorke  was  casting  about  in 
vain  to  discover  some  opportunity  for 
obtaining  a  glimpse  of  the  one  person 
who  now  made  up  his  world,  uneasy  and 
restless  at  getting  no  news  of  her,  yet 
not  venturing  to  present  himself  at  the 
residency  lest  he  should  be  thought  to  be 
presuming  too  much  on  the  sympathy 
Miss  Cunningham  had  shown  on  that  oc- 
casion ;  when  one  morning  Mr.  Spragge, 
returning  from  the  mess  a  little  later  than 
his  chum,  came  across  the  little  garden 
towards  the  veranda  where  Yorke  was 
sitting  in  his  easy-chair,  waving  a  piece 
of  paper  in  his  hand,  and  calling  out, 
"  Don't  you  wish  you  were  me,  my  boy  ! 
Here's  a  start !  "  handed  the  paper  to 
Yorke  to  read.     It  ran  as  follows  :  — 

"  Brigade  Office,  February  —^ 

"The  76th  N.  I.  will  furnish  a  detach- 
ment of  one  European  officer  and  eighty 
sepoys  to  receive  charge  of  treasure  from 
the  detachment  — th  N.L  which  arrived 
at  the  station  this  morning,  and  to  con- 
vey the  same  to  the  residency.  The  of- 
ficer to  report  himself  at  the  brigade 
office  for  instructions  at  3  p.m. 
"  By  order. 

"  Adjutant's  Office,  jSiA  IV.T. 
"With  reference  to  the  foregoing 
extract  from  brigade  orders.  Ensign 
Spragge  is  directed  to  take  charge  of  the 
detachment,  which  will  be  furnished  by 
Nos.  3  and  4  companies  in  equal  propor- 
tions, and  will  parade  at  3  p.m. 
"  By  order. 

"J.  POYNTER, 
*'  Lt.  and  Adjutant:^ 

"What  do  you  think  of  that,  my  boy, 
for  an  opportunity  for  making  the  run- 
ning?" said  Spragge,  while  the  other 
read  the  extract  with  eager  face;  "cut 
you  out,  old  fellow,  and  no  mistake.  No, 
no,  Arty,  it's  only  my  chaff,"  he  con- 
tinued, seeing  that  Yorke's  eye  glared  on 
him  with  a  ferocious  expression  quite 
unusual  to  it.  "I  sha'n't  aspire  to  the 
lady  herself,  you  know  ;  I  shall  make  up 
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taken  to  the 
prepared  for 
now    waitins:  ; 


to  the  little  French  girl  —  Mademoiselle  j  had   ordered 

Justine,   isn't    her    name  ?     I    shouldn't 

know  a  bit  what  to   say  to   the   mistress  ; 

never  was  a  lady's  man.     I  wish    I  knew 

a  little  French,  though.     I  couldn't  make 

love   in    Engiish,  if  you  paid  me  for  it ; 

but  I  feel  as  if  I  could  do  the  thing  in 

French  at  a  tremendous  pace,  if  I  only 

knew  how  to  talk  it." 

"  You  are  very  glib  with  your  antici- 
pations," said  Yorke,  who  had  risen  from 
his  chair  and  was  pacing  up  and  down 
the  veranda;  "but  you  won't  have  too 
much  time  to  display  your  accomplish- 
ments. I  suppose  you  will  be  back  again 
to-night  ?  " 

"  Back  to-night !  not  a  bit  of  it.  It's 
the  nawab's  stipend,  don't  you  see,  that's 
come  from  the  lower  provinces.  It  has 
to  be  made  over  to  his  people,  and  there 
will  be  counting,  and  weighing,  and  re- 
ceipt-taking, and  what  not,  which  will 
take  a  precious  lot  of  time.  Sure  to  be 
kept  waiting  one  day,  if  not  two.  Oh 
yes,  I  hope  to  punish  the  commissioner's 
champagne  at  dinner  to-night,  and  no 
mistake.  But  I  say,"  he  continued,  no- 
ticing Yorke's  eager,  anxious  face,  "  I 
had  forgotten  about  you  all  the  time. 
What  a  selfish  chap  I  am,  to  be  sure  ! 
Now,  you  needn't  look  so  fierce,  Arty  ;  of 
course  I've  got  eyes  in  my  head,  even  if 
I  can't  see  through  a  stone  wall  ;  why 
shouldn't  you  go  instead  of  me  ?  No,  I 
don't  want  to  go  a  bit,  I  was  only  hum- 
bugging about  the  little  French  girl  —  in 
fact  I'd  much  rather  stay  at  home.  The 
thing's  done  in  a  moment.  Til  just  step 
over  and  tell  the  adjutant  that  I  have  a 
particular  engagement,  and  ask  him  to 
alter  the  roster.  So  I  have,  I  want  a 
game  of  rackets  this  evening  most  par- 
ticular ;  "  and  so  saying  the  good-natured 
fellow  set  off  on  his  errand,  hardly  wait- 
ing to  hear  his  friend's  hearty — "I  de- 
clare, Jerry,  you  are  the  best  fellow  that 
ever  lived." 

The  detachment  of  the  76th  duly 
marched  into  the  residency  grounds  a 
little  before  sunset,  the  senior  native  of- 
ficer with  drawn  sword  leading  the  little 
column,  the  tumbrils  with  the  treasure 
in  the  midst,  Yorke  on  horseback  in  the 
rear.  They  were  met  at  the  entrance- 
gate  by  one  of  the  commissioner's  red- 
coated  servants,  who  led  the  way  to  a 
clump  of  trees  on  the  right  just  within 
the  enclosure-wall,  which  was  to  be  the 
site  for  their  encampment.  In  answer  to 
Yorke's  inquiry  why  the  tent  he  had  sent 
on  in  advance  was  not  pitched  and  ready, 
the  man  explained  that  the  commissioner 


the  officer's  things  to 
house,  where  a  room  was 
him,  and  his  servant  was 
and  while  the  man  was 
speaking,  Yorke  descried  the  commis- 
sioner and  his  daughter  advancing  from 
the  house  towards  him.  Yorke  had  never 
seen  Miss  Cunningham  on  foot,  except 
when  close  by  in  a  room,  or  surrounded 
by  people  :  as  she  now  came  across  the 
lawn,  attired  in  a  light  muslin  dress  — 
for  the  days  were  getting  warm  —  he  had 
time  to  notice  the  grace  of  her  light  step, 
the  easy  movement  of  her  tall  figure  ; 
while  from  her  dainty  boots  to  her  broad- 
brimmed  garden-hat,  everything  about 
her  seemed  equally  tasteful  and  refined. 
The  very  parasol  she  carried,  he  thought, 
was  like  the  wand  borne  by  a  goddess  to 
enchant  and  subdue  mortals. 

The  commissioner,  after  greeting,  ex- 
plained that  he  had  taken  the  liberty  of 
assuming  that  Yorke  would  be  their  guest 
while  at  the  residency,  and  so  had  or- 
dered his  baggage  to  the  house ;  and 
when  the  latter  objected,  with  sore  mis- 
givings lest  he  should  be  taken  at  his 
word,  that  duty  required  him  to  sleep 
with  the  men  by  the  treasure,  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham relieved  his  mind  by  explaining 
that  his  duty  had  in  fact  ended  with  the 
delivery  of  the  treasure  at  the  residency. 
Strictly  speaking,  the  commissioner 
ought  then  and  there  to  take  over  the 
money  from  him,  but  it  would  be  simpler 
to  have  it  made  over  direct  to  the  na- 
wab's people  from  the  tumbrils,  and  so 
save  a  double  transfer,  the  commissioner 
meanwhile  being  responsible  for  its  safe 
custody.  .  Thus  Yorke  could  accept  the 
invitation  without  any  qualms  of  con- 
science. He  would  actually  spend  a 
whole  day  and  sleep  under  the  same  roof 
with  his  beloved.  It  was  like  a  vision  of 
paradise  opening  before  him. 

"  And  so  here  is  the  poor  horse  that 
fell  with  you,"  said  Miss  Cunningham, 
turning  towards  Devotion,  which  during 
the  conversation  had  been  standing 
peacefully  a  little  behind  its  master  in 
charge  of  the  barelegged  groom.  "  None 
the  worse,  I  see.  How  nice  the  poor 
fellow  looks  ! "  she  added,  moving  up 
and  patting  its  neck.  "Will  he  eat 
bread,  Mr.  Yorke  ?  if  so,  we  must  give 
him  some  presently,  when  the  man  brings 
it  for  Selim.  I  am  so  glad  to  see  it  has 
got  off  without  harm  as  well  as  its  mas- 
ter. You  must  have  thought  it  so  unkind 
of  us,"  she  added,  turning  to  him,  "  never 
to  have  sent  to  inquire  after  you  ;  but 
Colonel  Tartar  was  calling  here,  and  said 
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you  had  been  dining  with  him  the  even- 
ing before,  and  gave  a  very  good  account 
of  you."  And  the  pang  of  jealousy  that 
Yorke  felt  at  hearing  of  Colonel  Tartar's 
visit  was  sufficiently  allayed  by  the  reflec- 
tion that  Miss  Cunningham  had  been 
thinking  and  talking  about  him.  Stop- 
ping first  to  post  his  sentries,  he  then 
with  elated  heart  followed  his  hosts  in 
their  visit  to  the  stables,  where  the  young 
lady  fed  her  Arab  with  bread  and  lucerne 
grass,  reserving,  however,  some  morsels 
for  Devotion,  while  Yorke  looked  on  in 
an  ecstasy  of  pride.  Thence  they  strolled 
into  the  garden,  and  wandered  about  till 
it  was  dusk  and  time  to  dress  for  dinner. 

The  house,  flat-roofed,  formed  a  great 
square  block,  one  storey  high,  the  floors 
raised  about  four  feet  from  the  ground, 
the  public  rooms  in  the  centre,  the  sleep- 
ing-rooms opening  to  the  spacious  ve- 
randa which  extended  round  the  house. 
Yorke's  room,  which  seemed  big  enough 
to  take  in  the  whole  of  his  bungalow,  was 
entered  from  the  east  veranda  by  two 
enormous  doors,  which  served  also  as 
windows  :  a  door  on  the  opposite  side 
communicated  with  the  drawing-room. 
Miss  Cunningham's  own  room,  no  doubt, 
would  be  on  the  west  side,  and  the 
thought  that  she  was  occupying  the  sam.e 
house  made  the  whole  building  seem  i 
sacred  ;  and  the  young  man  dressed  him- 
self for  dinner  with  a  sort  of  pious  awe. 

On  entering  the  drawing-room,  now 
dimly  illuminated — for  it  required  a 
great  wealth  of  lamps  and  candles  to 
light  up  this  great  salon  properly,  an  ex- 
penditure reserved  for  large  parties  — 
Yorke  made  out  that  there  was  another 
person  present,  who  proved  on  closer 
acquaintance  to  be  Captain  Sparrow. 
That  gentleman  received  him  with  lan- 
guid affability,  observing  that  he  sup- 
posed there  was  a  good  deal  of  duty  in 
the  way  of  treasure-escort  and  work  of 
that  sort,  which  must  be  an  agreeable 
relief  from  the  monotony  of  cantonment 
life.  Then  presently  Miss  Cunningham 
entered  in  a  dinner  dress  of  silk,  for 
the  evenings  were  still  chilly.  Surely, 
thought  Yorke,  each  change  of  toilet  is 
more  becoming  than  the  last.  Then 
came  the  commissioner — Colonel  Falk- 
land had  returned  to  his  own  province  — 
and  dinner  being  announced,  they  re- 
paired to  the  breakfast-room,  always  used 
for  small  parties  or  when  the  family  were 
alone,  and  which  with  its  small  round 
table,  well  lighted  up,  looked  bright  and 
cheerful  by  contrast  with  the  dim  draw- 
ing-room,-^ Captain  Sparrow  conducting 


the  lady,  Yorke  and  the  commissioner 
following. 

The  dinner  was  very  quiet  :  the  com- 
missioner was  taciturn,  according  to  his 
wont  ;  while  Yorke  was  almost  too  happy 
for  conversation,  nor  did  the  brilliant 
epigrammatic  turns  of  speech  which 
would  alone  have  been  worthy  of  utter- 
ance in  the  presence  of  the  beautiful 
hostess,  come  readily  uppermost.  Spar- 
row, however,  in  his  languid  way  was 
talkative  enough,  and  Yorke  observed 
with  secret  complacency  that  Miss  Cun- 
ningham was  evidently  amused  at  his 
harmless  vanity  and  his  affectation  of 
refinement.  The  same  sense  of  humour,  he 
thought,  was  apparent  in  the  earnestness 
with  which,  after  their  return  to  the  draw- 
ing-room, she  pressed  him  to  sing,  going 
to  the  piano  and  beginning  the  accompa- 
niment of  one  of  his  songs  ;  when  the 
captain,  nothing  loath,  stood  up  beside 
her  and  warbled  forth  a  ditty  in  his  ap- 
proved style.  His  song  ended,  the  com- 
missioner led  him  away  to  the  adjoining 
billiard-room,  then  followed  for  Yorke  a 
blissful  half-hour,  while  Miss  Cunning- 
liam  sang  to  him,  on  his  pressing  her,  one 
song  after  another  ;  and  as  the  young 
man  stood  by  her  side,  watching  her  face, 
the  one  pcint  of  light  in  the  great  dim 
chamber,  they  seemed  so  entirely  alone, 
and  he  was  so  borne  along  on  the  tide  of 
emotion  aroused  by  the  tender  accents  of 
her  voice,  and  the  nearness  of  her  per- 
son, that  his  humility  and  bashfulness  for 
once  forsook  him.  Surely,  he  thought, 
all  this  hope  cannot  be  born  altogether 
of  delusion.  In  that  gentle  breast  there 
needs  must  be  some  responsive  sympa- 
thy with  so  much  devotion,  which  only 
awaits  an  appeal  to  be  called  forth  :  and 
in  another  moment  Yorke  might  have 
fallen  at  her  feet  to  pour  out  his  tale  of 
love,  his  hopes,  his  fears,  his  sense  of 
unworthiness  to  aspire  to  the  priceless 
reward  he  sought  for,  when  a  voice  was 
heard  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  that 
of  Mr.  Cunningham,  asking  them  to  come 
and  join  in  a  four-game,  repressing  the 
ecstasy  of  passion  wliich  was  on  the  point 
of  finding  utterance.  And  the  words 
which  were  rushing  to  his  lips  remained 
unspoken. 

The  glare  of  the  billiard-room,  with  its 
unromantic  accessories  of  settees  and 
cigars,  acted  like  a  disenchantment  to  re- 
call our  subaltern  to  the  prosaic  realities 
of  every-day  life  ;  but  he  found  some 
compensation  for  the  descent  on  its  being 
settled  that  he  was  to  be  Miss  Cunning- 
ham's partner.     In   billiards,  at  any  rate, 
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he  could  be  her  master  (although  he 
thought  with  an  introspective  sneer  that 
it  was  a  contemptible  thing  to  excel  in 
such  a  matter),  for  he  was  much  the  best 
player  of  the  four,  while  the  lady  was 
only  a  beginner  ;  and  to  give  confidential 
advice  about  each  stroke,  to  be  even 
allowed  to  touch  her  hand  and  adjust  the 
taper  fingers  so  as  to  form  a  proper  rest 
for  the  cue,  this  was  a  new  form  of  bliss. 
But  the  happiest  hour  must  have  an 
end.  The  second  game  finished.  Miss 
Cunningham,  placing  her  fair  arms  on 
her  father's  shoulders,  greeted  him  with 
a  kiss  on  either  cheek,  and  holding  out 
her  hand  graciously  to  each  guest,  re- 
tired from  the  room.  Captain  Sparrow 
followed  her  example  ;  and  then  the  com- 
missioner, proposing  an  early  ride  in  the 
morning,  wished  his  visitor  good-night, 
and  the  gentlemen  repaired  to  their  re- 
spective rooms.  Then  Yorke,  lighting  a 
cigar,  strolled  across  the  park  to  visit  his 
guards,  wandering  afterwards  about  the 
lawn  on  his  side  of  tlie  house.  He  would 
fain  have  carried  his  steps  to  the  other 
side,  when  perchance  some  light  might 
indicate  at  a  distance  the  shrine  which 
guarded  his  mistress  ;  but  although  the 
watchman  and  some  of  the  numerous 
servants  of  the  household  had  passed 
that  way  on  their  various  errands,  and  he 
knew  therefore  that  her  chamber  must  be 
closed,  a  sense  of  delicacy  restrained  him. 
But  at  last,  tired  out  with  walking,  he 
sought  his  room,  stumbling  over  his 
bearer  asleep  in  the  veranda,  and  fell 
asleep  himself  while  recalling  the  min- 
utes that  had  been  passed,  the  voice,  the 
gestures,  the  words  of  his  beloved. 

Next  morning,  his   late    hours  of   the 
previous    night     notwithstanding,  Yorke 
was  up  with  the  first  grey  light  of  dawn, 
although  not  sooner    than    the  commis- 
sioner, who  was  a  regular   old  Indian  as  j 
regards  early  rising  ;  but   it  was    with  a 
pang  of    disappointment    that   he  found  i 
only  one  riding-horse  besides   Devotion] 
was  standing  saddled  under  the  portico. 
Selim  was  not  there.     His  daughter,  Mr.  j 
Cunningham  said,  was  not  going  to  ride 
that  morning,  but   would  have  some    tea| 
ready  for  them  when  they  returned  ;  and! 
accordingly,  they  rode  through  the  city, 
which  Yorke  had  never  seen  before,  and 
where  he  had  the  opportunity  of  contrast- 
ing the  deferential  salaams  accorded  to  the 
great  man  on  his  way  through  the  streets, 
with  the   air  of    insolent   curiosity   with 
which  any  unknown    subaltern  perform- 
ing the  journey  alone  would  be  regarded. 


The  commissioner  had  various  duties  in 
the  town  —  anew  tank  in  course  of  ex- 
cavation to  visit,  the  widening  of  a  new 
street  in  progress,  the  scene  of  a  late 
robbery  to  examine,  and  so  forth  —  and 
the  sun  had  mounted  high  before  they  re- 
turned to  the  residency,  when,  as  they 
entered  the  park,  Yorke's  quick  eye  dis- 
covered Miss  Cunningham  sitting  by  a 
tea-equipage  under  the  shade  of  an  awn- 
ing spread  by  some  trees  on  the  western 
side,  whither  directing  their  horses  they 
dismounted.  Limited  though  was  his 
visiting  acquaintance,  Yorke  had  often 
noticed  that  the  Indian  habit  of  a  second 
toilet  tended  somewhat  to  impair  the 
early  appearance  of  such  of  the  fair  sex 
as  took  exercise  in  the  morning.  Ladies 
who  came  out  at  mid-day  or  evening  in 
elaborate  costumes,  and  with  hair  care- 
fully dressed,  would  sometimes  dispense 
with  these  feminine  graces  whenattiring 
themselves  for  the  early  ride  or  drive, 
and  would  appear  with  careless,  not  to 
say  dishevelled  locks,  and  appearance 
generally  suggestive  of  repairs  needful 
to  be  effected  afterwards.  No  such  re- 
missness could  be  detected  in  the  young 
lady  who  now,  after  morning  greetings, 
began  to  pour  out  the  tea.  Her  rich 
brown  hair,  though  folded  in  simple 
braids,  was  fit,  the  young  man  thought, 
to  grace  a  coronation  ;  the  light  morning- 
robe  was  crisp  and  fresh  ;  in  each  aspect, 
he  thought,  she  seemed  more  noble-look- 
ing, more  delicate,  and  more  refined. 
And  see,  facing  him  across  the  lawn  as 
he  sits  down,  is  the  shrine  from  which  his 
goddess  has  issued.  The  wide  doors  in 
the  west  veranda  thrown  open  to  catch 
the  morning  air  reveal  some  mysteries  of 
a  chamber  within  —  the  dressing-glass 
trimmed  with  dainty  muslin  and  ribbons, 
the  wardrobe  where  rest  the  garments 
which  have  the  happy  duty  of  enshrining 
their  sweet  mistress. 

Soon  the  little  party  was  joined  by  an- 
other horseman,  Dr.  Mackenzie  Maxwell, 
the  civil  surgeon,  who  lived  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  residency,  and  had  charge 
of  the  jail,  the  hospital,  and  the  residen- 
cy establishments. —  a  benevolent-look- 
ing, middle-aged,  man.  Yorke  had  scarce- 
ly ever  met  him  before,  for  Dr.  Maxwell 
lived  very  much  by  himself,  and  had  al- 
most forgotten  his  existence  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  residency  circle  ;  and  for  a 
moment,  on  observing  the  warm  greeting 
accorded  to  the  new-comer,  he  was  dis- 
posed to  feel  jealous,  when  he  remembered 
having  heard  that  Maxwell  was  a  wid- 
ower ;  but  this  feeling  was  soon  allayed 
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on  perceiving  the  sort  of  fatherly  way 
in  which  the  doctor  addressed  his  host- 
ess, and  tiie  absence  of  embarrassment 
between  the  two.  Soon  the  doctor  and 
the  commissioner  rose  and  strolled  into 
the  garden,  leaving  Miss  Cunningham 
and  Yorke  alone.  But  although  the  lat- 
ter, fully  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  the  occasion,  was  in  an  agony  of  sus- 
pense as  the  brief  moments  flew  by,  he 
could  not  manage  to  rise  in  his  conver- 
sation beyond  the  level  of  commonplace  ; 
and  when  the  others  returned  he  had 
only  the  consolation  of  there  being  still 
a  long  day  before  him,  during  which  the 
commissioner  must  be  absent  in  court, 
and  then,  perhaps,  a  word  or  hint,  or 
even  some  glance  exchanged,  might  tell 
him  that  his  case  was  understood,  and 
not  hopeless,  and  embolden  him  to  pour 
out  his  tale  of  love. 

"  I  have  been  telling  the  commission- 
er," said  the  doctor,  addressing  that  gen- 
tleman's daughter,  "  that  I  think  your 
plan  a  very  good  one.  What  he  wants 
just  now  is  a  little  rest  and  change.  I 
daresay  a  month  at  Patanpoor  may  do  all 
that  is  needed  ;  at  any  rate  it  will  be 
time  to  think  of  a  season  in  the  hills  if 
this  little  trip  fails  to  set  him  up.  On 
what  day  do  you  think  of  going  away  ?  " 

"Going  away  !"  exclaimed  Yorke,  and 
in  a  tone  of  such  unfeigned  concern  that 
the  other  two  gentlemen  could  not  help 
smiling;  and  Miss  Cunningham,  with  a 
little  blush,  explained  that  they  were 
thinking  of  paying  Colonel  Falkland  a 
visit  for  three  or  four  weeks  before  the 
hot  weather  set  in.  Her  father  had  been 
out  of  sorts  for  some  time,  but  they 
hoped  this  change  and  the  holiday  might 
be  sufficient  to  set  him  to  rights  again, 
and  prevent  the  necessity  for  taking 
leave  to  the  hills,  "  Papa  dreads  the  idea 
of  spending  a  whole  hot  season  away  from 
his  beloved  cutchery.  You  know  he  has 
never  been  to  the  hills  all  his  life." 

"Yes,"  broke  in  her  father,  "and  I 
hope  I  never  shall  go  ;  a  season  of  Simla 
lounging  would  finish  me  off,  I  believe,  if 
I  went  up  ill  in  the  first  instance." 

"And  you.?"  said  Yorke,  turning  to 
his  daughter, —  "what  are  your  feelings 
in  the  matter  ?  But  I  need  not  ask,"  lie 
added,  with  a  shade  of  bitterness  in  his 
voice.  "  Of  course  you  must  want  to  go. 
Simla  is  the  gayest  place  in  India."  And 
the  subaliern's'heart  sank  within  him  as 
he  pictured  to  himself  for  the  moment  its 
beautiful  mistress  treading  the  round  of 
mountain  dissipation,  surrounded  by  all 


the  male  butterflies  who  flutter  about  that 
favourite  resort. 

"  Of  course  I  should  like  to  see  the 
hills,"  she  replied;  "it  is  impossible  to 
watch  the  distant  peaks  lighted  up  of  a 
morning  from  here  without  longing  to 
explore  them  ;  but  I  am  a  domestic  crea- 
ture," she  added,  smiling,  "  although  you 
may  not  suppose  so,  and  I  think  I  should 
like  to  spend  my  first  year  at  any  rate 
quietly  here.  I  have  been  wandering  all 
my  life,  and  it  seems  really  wrong  to  be- 
gin moving  about  again  just  when  I  am 
settled  in  a  home  at  last.  But  I  hope," 
she  adcied,  looking  anxiously  towards  her 
father,  "  that  it  may  not  be  necessary." 

This  little  speech  filled  Yorke  with  a 
transport  of  delight.  This  desire  to  re- 
main here,  knowing  as  she  must  his  feel- 
ings, might  he  not  fairly  interpret  it  to 
mean  encouragement  ?  Could  she  indeed 
have  said  more,  without  departing  from 
proper  maidenly  reserve  ?  And  as  she 
threw  that  glance  of  filial  anxiety  towards 
her  fatherhe  thought  she  had  never  looked 
so  beautiful  before. 

"  Papa,"  said  the  young  lady  presently, 
who  was  employed  on  some  embroidery 
work,  "you  have  given  Dr.  Maxwell  a 
cigar,  but  you  have  not  offered  one  to  Mr. 
Yorke." 

"  I  did  not  know  that  Mr.  Yorke 
smoked,"  replied  her  father,  hastening  to 
supply  the  omission  by  handing  him  his 
case;  "he  refused  the  offer  of  one  last 
night  in  the  billiard-room." 

Yorke  said,  looking  a  little  sheepish  as 
he  accepted  the  proffered  cheroot,  that  he 
thought  perhaps  Miss  Cunningham  might 
not  like  the  smell  of  tobacco. 

"If  she  does  not,"  said  her  father, 
"then  she  must  be  in  perpetual  discom- 
fort, for  I  smoke  all  day  long,  and  in 
every  room  in  the  house,  I  think.  But  I 
offered  to  give  up  the  practice  when  first 
she  came,  and  to  keep  my  smoke  to  my 
own  room  —  didn't  I,  Olivia.?" 

"  You  dear  old  papa  !  You  must  have 
had  your  old  bachelor  ways  and  comforts 
sufficiently  broken  in  upon  by  my  inva- 
sion, without  my  depriving  you  of  your 
last  remaining  solace.  Besides,"  she  ad- 
ded, laughingly,  "  there  was  some  real  self- 
ishness at  the  bottom  of  my  request  after 
all,  for  I  did  not  want  you  to  banish  me 
to  solitude  in  empty  rooms.  You  are  at 
home  little  enough  as  it  is.  It  would  be 
dreadful  if  you  were  to  keep  to  your  own 
room  in  order  to  enjoy  your  cig  irs  there. 
Women  should  put  up  with  smoking  now- 
adays when  it  has  become  such  a  regular 
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habit.  Gentlemen  seem  to  smoke  as 
much  here  as  they  do  in  Italy.  Colonel 
Falkland  is  the  only  person  1  have  met 
who  does  not  smoke." 

"But  then,"  said  Yorke,  "if  smoking 
is  discomfort  to  other  people,  surely  it  is 
better  the  sacrifice  should  be  on  the  side 
of  giving  up  what  is  after  all  an  artificial 
want.      Some    ladies    declare   they   can't 


punctual  after  their  fashion,  and  arrive 
too  late  to  take  it  over  that  evening,  "in 
which  case,"  he  added,  "  I  must  ask  you  to 
stay  with  us  till  Monday,  for  the  transfer 
ought  not  to  be  made  to-morrow,  being 
Sunday.  You  will  excuse  my  running 
away ;  but  I  must  leave  my  daughter  to 
entertain  you."  The  infatuated  young 
man  with  difificulty  concealed  his    delight 


"  Don't  you  think  some  ladies  are  a  lit- 
tle affected  ?  Could  anybody  pretend  to 
smell  the  cigars  you  gentlemen  are  smok- 
ing, now  ?  Even  in  the  house  the  rooms 
are  so  big  and  curtainless  that  no  smell 
hangs  about  them.  Besides,  even  in  the 
open  air,  gentlemen  would  never  sit  quiet- 
ly in  their  chairs  like  this,  if  they  were 
not  allowed  to  smoke.  We  women  have 
our  fancy-work  to  keep  us  from  the  fidgets. 
So  you  see,"  she  added,  looking  at  Yorke 
archly,  "selfishness  is  at  the  bottom  of 
one's  amiability  after  all.  But  gentlemen 
seem  so  much  more  domestic  in  this 
country,  they  deserve  to  be  spoilt  a  little." 

"  Perhaps  it  is  because  they  are  petted 
at  home  that  they  are  so  domestic,"  ob- 
served Yorke.  Adorable  creature,  he 
thought,  perfect  in  every  aspect,  if  ever 
woman  lived  who  might  insist  on  those 
about  her  dispensing  with  tobacco  and 
the  small  vulgarities  of  life,  surely  it  is 
you.  Yet  you  make  no  terms  for  your 
beauty  and  your  grace.  Your  mind  is  as 
simple  as  a  child's,  despite  the  lovely 
frame  it  is  set  in  ! 

The  doctor,  his  cheroot  finished,  now 
rose  to  go,  summoning  his  groom  and 
horse  from  the  shelter  of  a  neighbouring 
tree  ;  and  a  red-coated  messenger  bring- 
ing the  commissioner  a  bundle  of  official 
vernacular  reports,  he  lighted  another 
cigar  and  departed  for  his  own  room. 
Miss  Cunningham  retired  into  the  recess- 
es of  the  western  veranda  ;  and  Yorke  re- 
paired to  his  own  side  of  the  building  to 
receive  the  reports  of  his  native  officers, 
and  then  spend  the  time  till  breakfast  in 
pretence  of  reading  —  really  to  live  the 
last  half-hour  over  again,  recalling  each 
look  and  word. 

The  little  party  met  together  for  break- 
fast at  ten  o'clock,  but  were  now  rein- 
forced by  Justine, the  French  maid  or  com- 
panion, who  came  in  and  took  her  place 
silently  at  the  table,  retiring  on  the  con- 
clusion of   the  meal.     The  commissioner 


bear  the  smell  of  tobacco  even  in  the  open    at  this  prospect  of  his  visit  being  extend 

ed,  and  went  across  the  grounds  to  Cap- 
tain Sparrow's  house.  He  could  not  well 
be  at  the  residency  without  paying  him 
a  call,  so  he  would  get  it  over  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  then  have  the  long  day  alone 
with  his  beloved. 

On  returning  to  the  big  house,  Yorke 
found  Miss  Cunningham  in  the  drawing- 
room  engaged  upon  a  water-colour  draw- 
ing. He  hurried  to  her  side,  and  looked 
over  the  paper  —  a  sketch  of  trees  taken 
in  the  garden,  that  she  was  finishing. 

"  What !  do  you  paint,  as  well  as  play 
and  sing  ?  "  cried  the  young  man  with  ad- 
miration. "Where  is  the  end  to  all  your 
accomplishments  ?  " 

"One  can't  play  and  sing  forever,  you 
know,"  said  the  young  lady,  laughingly, 
"and  one  gets  tired  of  reading  ;  so  it  is 
fortunate  I  am  able  to  draw  a  little,  or 
else  time  might  hang  heavily  sometimes, 
with  these  long  days  spent  alone." 

Ah  !  thought  the  young  man  with  ad- 
miration, looking  down  on  the  graceful 
head  that  was  bending  over  the  work  — 
then  you  too  feel  the  want  of  a  com- 
panion !  He  said  aloud,  "You  talk  of 
drawing  a  little :  why,  a  regular  artist 
could  not  do  better  than  this." 

"  You  would  not  think  much  of  this," 
she  answered,  "if  you  had  seen  any  good 
work  ;  "  then,  seeing  that  the  young  man 
looked  distressed  at  her  rebuke,  she  ad- 
ded, kindly,  "  but  perhaps  you  draw  your- 
self also  :  it  must  be  a  very  useful  accom- 
plishment for  a  military  man." 

"  No,"  answered  the  young  fellow, 
humbly;  "my  edAication,  such  as  it  has 
been,  is  devoid  of  accomplishments  of 
any  sort." 

"  But  there  are  better  things  than  ac- 
complishments," she  continued,  with  ear- 
nestness, "  and  you  have  been  busy  mas- 
tering the  solid  acquirements  needed  in 
your  profession.  You  have  quite  a  reputa- 
tion in  that  way  among  your  brother  of- 
ficers." 

'Acquirements  are  comparative.  Most 


also  got  up  then  to  go,  observing  that  the  ■  of  our  fellows  are  very  lazy   about    these 


nawab's  people  were  ordered  to  come  for 
the  treasure  at  four  o'clock,  but  that  it 
was   quite   possible   they  would   be   un- 


things,  and  so  they  exaggerate  the  smat- 
terings of  knowledge  others  may  pick 
up." 
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"But  Colonel  Falkland  would  not  ex- 
aggerate, and  he  does  not  speak  of  your 
knowledge  as  a  smattering." 

"  Colonel  Falkland  lias  a  kind  word  to 
say  to  everybody  ;  but,  after  all,  if  one 
does  know  something  of  his  profes- 
sion, what  is  the  good  of  it  ?  If  there 
are  seven  officers  away  from  your  regi- 
ment already,  all  the  education  in  the 
world  won't  get  a  fellow  on  to  the  staff. 
I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  added  ;  "  of  course 
this  technical  shop  is  like  gibberish  to 
you.  What  I  mean  is,  that  there  is  a 
fixed  limit  to  the  number  of  absentees 
from  a  regiment,  and  my  turn  has  not 
come.  Besides,  there  is  Captain  Brad- 
don  come  back  to  regimental  duty,  a 
splendid  officer,  who  ought  by  rights  to 
be  served  first.  Not  that  rights  have 
much  to  do  with  it,"  he  added,  bitterly  ; 
"a  little  interest  is  worth  any  amount  of 
brains  in  these  times." 

"You  mustn't  say  that,"  replied  his 
companion  ;  "  Colonel  Falkland  said  only 
the  other  day  that  he  was  certain  that  you 
would  rise  to  something  brilliant  when- 
ever the  opportunity  came." 

That  she  should  have  been  discussing 
his  character  and  prospects  with  their 
common  friend,  and  in  such  sympathiz- 
ing terms,  sent  a  thrill  of  pride  and  pleas- 
ure to  the  young  man's  face  ;  but  he  re- 
plied, perhaps  with  a  dimly-conceived 
desire  to  invite  still  further  praise,  "  But 
when  will  opportunity  come  .'*  The  days 
of  opportunity  have  gone  by.  For  us 
young  men  there  is  nothing' left  but  to 
grow  old  in  the  humdrum  monotony  of  a 
subaltern's  duties."  Then  he  stopped, 
feeling  that  he  was  hardly  giving  himself 
a  fair  chance  in  thus  running  down  his 
own  position  and  prospects.  And  yet 
honesty  forbade  that  he  should  make  out 
his  case  better  than  it  really  was.  But 
Miss  Cunningham  replied  — 

"  Colonel  Falkland  says  that  every  man 
in  India  gets  his  opportunity,  if  he  only 
knows  how  to  make  use  of  it.  He  him- 
self says  he  had  never  seen  a  shot  fired 
(isn't  that  the  expression  .'')  till  he  had 
been  ever  so  many  years  in  the  army  ;  so 
you  see  there  is  still  a  margin  of  time 
available  for  you,  before  you  enter  the 
road  to  fame  and  fortune." 

There  was  a  pause,  while  Yorke  deter- 
mined that  the  morning  should  not  pass 
away  with  all  its  unlooked-for  opportu- 
nities, without  his  asking  her  whether  he 
might  venture  to  hope  to  gain,  at  some 
future  time,  a  greater  and  more  valued 
prize  than  fame  or  fortune,  and  the  young 
lady  for   her  part   plied  her  brush,  as  he 


stood  by  her  side,  hopeful  yet  uncertain, 
I  hardly  daring  yet  longing  to  speak  — 
when  the  door  leading  from  her  apart- 
ment opened,  and  Justine,  the  French 
maid,  entering  quietly,  her  work  in  hand, 
took  a  seat  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
table,  and  began  silently  to  ply  her  needle. 

Here  was  frustration  of  hopes.  It  was 
evident  that  Justine  was  destined  to  act 
as  duenna,  and  that  there  would  be  no 
more  tete-a-tete  conversations  for  that 
day,  unless  he  could  contrive  some  de- 
vice for  getting  rid  of  her.  A  happy 
thought  occurred  to  him.  Looking 
through  the  portfolio  which  lay  on  the 
table,  he  observed  — 

"  What  a  number  of  drawings  you  have 
made  already  —  and  all  sketches  from 
life  apparently  !  These  are  groups  of  the 
different  servants,  I  suppose  ;  and  there 
is  your  pretty  Selim,  and  the  commis- 
sioner's horse  too.  How  industrious  you 
must  have  been  to  have  done  so  many  !  " 

"Yes  ;  but  few  of  them  are  finished.  I 
have  been  in  a  hurry  to  collect  subjects 
for  working  up  when  the  hot  season 
comes,  and  when,  they  tell  me,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  draw  out  of  doors." 

"  Why  not  try  a  sketch  of  my  encamp- 
ment this  morning,  with  the  tents,  and 
the  bullocks  and  carts,  and  the  sepoys 
standing  about  in  various  attitudes?  It 
is  still  quite  cool  out  of  doors." 

"That  is  a  capital  idea;  it  would  make 
a  charming  subject.  This  is  a  bad  time 
of  the  day  for  sketching,  when  the  sun  is 
so  high  ;  but  the  trees  will  make  light  and 
shade.  Suppose  we  start  at  once.  But 
then  we  may  be  interrupted  by  callers  }  " 

"  Cannot  you  be  '  not  at  home,'  just  for 
this  one  day  ?  " 

"  But  is  it  not  a  shame  to  give  people 
the  trouble  of  coming  all  the  way  out 
along  that  hot  dusty  road  from  the  can- 
tonment, merely  to  go  back  again  without 
stopping  to  rest.''  I  am  sure  I  never 
drive  into  cantonments  myself  in  the  day- 
time without  bringing  a  headache  back." 

"  But  tills  amount  of  heat  and  dust  is 
like  the  Arctic  regions  compared  with 
what  we  are  going  to  have  by-and-by. 
Besides,  are  you  always  so  considerate  ? 
I  have  heard  of  people  coming  out  along 
that  hot  dusty  road  to  find  the  residency 
doors  closed,  and  that  not  so  very  long 
ago." 

"  Ah,  I  deserve  your  reproaches,  and, 
will  you  believe  me,  I  felt  very  penitent 
when  I  saw  your  card.  But  we  really  did 
not  expect  anybody  that  day,  and  pap.i 
was  unwell,  and  I  was  keeping  him  com- 
pany in  his  room.     However,  I  owe  you 
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amends  ;  so  will  you  please  give  the  or- 
der about  our  not  being  at  home,  and  we 
will  have  chairs  taken  out  under  the 
trees." 

The  young  man,  enraptured  at  the  suc- 
cess of  his  scheme,  gave  the  needful 
order  ;  and  but  that,  with  a  dozen  ser- 
vants at  hand,  it  would  have  been  a  per- 
fectly useless  excess  of  zeal,  he  would 
have  carried  out  the  chairs  and  camp- 
table  himself.  As  it  was,  he  was  fain  to 
content  himself  with  taking  charge  of  the 
young  lady's  sketching-block  and  colour- 
box,  while  she  went  to  get  her  garden-hat. 
The  day  was  one  of  those  towards  the 
end  of  an  Indian  winter  when  the  climate 
is  perfect  ;  the  chill  air  of  the  cold  weath- 
er had  passed  away,  but  the  season  for 
high  winds,  heat,  and  dust  had  not  ar- 
rived ;  and  as  Yorke  arranged  the  chairs 
under  a  tree  from  which  a  good  view 
could  be  obtained  of  the  little  encamp- 
ment, and  where  the  fair  artist  would, 
while  enjoying  the  light  genial  air,  be 
protected  from  the  bright  sun  overhead, 
and  also  be  concealed  from  sight  of  any 
visitors  driving  up  to  the  portico,  he 
thought  with  an  unwonted  exaltation  of 
feeling  that  in  this  long  morning  passed 
together  the  opportunity  must  surely 
arise,  in  some  encouragement  let  fall,  or 
some  understanding  expressed,  for  the 
avowal  of  his  love.  Alas  !  on  returning 
from  the  encampment,  where  he  had  been 
grouping  the  men  according  to  the  artist's 
instructions,  he  saw  a  servant  in  the  act 
of  placing  a  third  chair  by  side  of  the 
other  two,  to  be  occupied  a  few  minutes 
later  by  the  inevitable  Justine,  armed 
with  enough  embroidery  to  last  through 
the  day  —  silent  herself,  and  the  cause  of 
silence  in  others.  The  opportunity,  then, 
was  gone,  although  there  still  remained 
the  long  morning  to  be  passed  in  this 
sweet  companionship,  becoming  each  mo- 
ment, as  he  felt,  more  friendly.  "And 
I  should  be  an  ungrateful  brute  to  find 
fault  with  ray  lot,"  thought  Yorke  to  him- 
self. "  I  might  have  lived  for  a  dozen 
years  in  the  cantonment  and  not  have 
become  so  intimate  with  her  as  the  luck 
of  this  treasure-party,  following  the  stee-j 
plechase,  has  made  me  already.  And  if! 
she  seemed  charming  and  gracious  be- 1 
fore,  when  I  had  scarcely  spoken  to  her,  j 
how  much  more  admirable  and  perfect 
does  she  appear  to  my  better  knowledge! 
now!  With  all  her  beauty  and  accom-j 
plishments,  how  modest  and  humble-' 
minded  she  is  !  and  yet  there  is  no  want  [ 
of   humorous  appreciation    of   character. 
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She  is   shrewd   enou* 


;h  to   see   through 


people,  yet  without  any  ill-nature  in  hei 
remarks.     Can  she  have  failed,"  he  addec" 
'*  to  have  seen  through  me  and  my  s< 
cret  ?" 

Thus  thought  the  lover  to  himself,  as 
the  commissioner,  who  had  come  over  foi 
a  few  minutes  from  the  court-house,  leds 
the  way  to  the  house  for  a  late  luncheon.' 
The  meal  ended,  they  were  again  about  to 
resume  the  morning's  occupation,  when  a 
messenger  announced  the  arrival  of  the 
nawab's  guard  to  take  over  the  treasure, 
thus  shattering  the  hope  which  Yorke 
had  cherished  of  spending  Sunday  at  the 
residency.  Putting  on  his  uniform,  he 
repaired  to  the  spot  where  the  detach- 
ment was  encamped.  The  transfer  of 
the  money  was  a  tedious  affair  ;  and  when 
finished  it  was  time  for  the  detachment 
to  set  off  on  its  march  back  to  canton- 
ments, and  Yorke  despatched  them  ac- 
cordingly, returning  to  the  house  to  pay 
his  adieus. 

He  found  the  commissioner  in  his 
study  smoking  a  cigar,  and  his  daughter 
sitting  by  him,  reading  a  book  ;  while  the 
open  carriage  drawn  up  outside  an- 
nounced that  they  were  about  to  take 
their  evening  drive.  Already,  thought 
Yorke  with  bitter  heart,  and  yet  ashamed 
of  himself  for  harbouring  such  a  feeling, 
they  have  their  occupations  and  plans  in 
which  I  hold  no  share. 

"  Good-bye  !  "  said  the  commissioner, 
holding  out  his  hand,  but  without  rising  ; 
"it  was  unfortunate  the  navvab  was  so 
punctual  — we  should  have  been  glad  if 
you  could  have  stayed  till  Monday.  But 
cannot  we  drive  you  down  to  canton- 
ments ?  we  may  as  well  go  that  way  as 
anywhere  else." 

Yorke  would  fain  have  clutched  at 
even  this  brief  respite,  but  he  had  to  ex- 
plain that  his  horse  was  waiting,  and  he 
must  overtake  his  detachment  presently 
and  accompany  it  on  foot  into  canton- 
ments. 

"Good-bye!"  said  Miss  Cunningham, 
who  had  risen,  holding  out  her  hand  ;  "  it 
is  so  provoking  of  the  nawab  to  cut  short 
your  visit,  you  must——"  What  she 
was  going  to  say  he  could  not  tell,  for 
something  in  the  expression  of  his  ear- 
nest gaze  caused  her  to  drop  her  eyes,  and 
with  a  slight  blush  withdraw  lier  hand. 

On  the  following  Monday  Yorke  would 
have  ridden  out  to  the  residency,  not- 
withstanding the  shortness  of  tlie  inter- 
val since  lie  had  last  been  there  ;  a  call 
after  a  dinner  being  proper,  much  more 
he  argued  should  one  be  proper  after  a 
day's  visit ;  but  an  order  reached  hira  in 
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the  morning  to  proceed  on  court-martial 
duty  to  a  neighbouring  station  some  fifty 
miles  off,  where  officers  were  scarce,  and 
he  was  fain  to  express  his  thanks  in  a 
note,  which  it  is  needless  to  say  con- 
sumed a  quantity  of  best  paper  before  it 
got  itself  written  to  his  satisfaction  ;  the 
expression  that  the  Friday  and  Saturday 
spent  at  the  residency  had  been  the  hap- 
piest moments  of  his  life  being  eventually 
toned  down  to  the  effect  that  this  had 
been  the  pleasantest  visit  he  had  ever 
paid. 

The  court-martial  lasted  for  several 
days.  When  it  was  ended,  Yorke  deter- 
mined to  return  by  easy  marches,  stop- 
ping for  a  few  days  to  shoot  on  the  road, 
the  plains  round  Mustaphabad  being 
fairly  supplied  with  game.  In  this  way 
he  would  kill  time  till  the  month's  ab- 
sence of  the  commissioner  and  his  daugh- 
ter should  be  completed,  every  day  of 
which  had  been  ticked  off  as  it  passed, 
for  he  felt  that  life  in  cantonments  would 
be  insupportable  till  their  return.  Thus 
spinning  out  the  time  allowed  for  his  own 
return,  he  pitched  his  camp  for  the  last 
day  at  a  village  about  eight  miles  from 
Mustaphabad,  and  walking  off  his  im- 
patience by  a  long  morning  and  evening 
tramp  with  his  gun  through  the  surround- 
ing country,  slept  the  sound  sleep  of  fa- 
tigue in  his  little  tent,  and  rode  into  can- 
tonments early  the  next  morning. 

Spragge  was  away  in  the  lines  at  the 
orderly-room  when  he  reached  the  bun- 
galow ;  so,  calling  for  tea,  and  throwing 
off  his  coat,  for  the  days  were  now  getting 
hot,  he  sat  down  in  the  veranda  till  his 
chum  should  return. 

That  gentleman  soon  came  into  view 
cantering  into  the  compound,  his  long 
legs  upheld  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
ground  by  his  diminutive  pony;  and  af- 
ter bestowing  a  few  cuffs  and  blessings 
on  that  animal's  patient  attendant  for 
some  faults  of  omission  and  commission, 
greeted  his  friend  in  his  usual  hearty 
manner. 

The  first  topic  of  conversation  was,  of 
course,  the  amount  of  Yorke's  bag  ;  next 
followed  Yorke's  inquiry  what  the  news 
was. 

"News?  there  never  is  any  news  in 
this  blessed  place,  except  that  it's  getting 
infernally  hot  already,  which  you  can 
find  out  for  yourself.  A  lot  of  fellows 
have  gone  off  to  the  hills  for  six  months' 
leave,  and  almost  all  the  ladies  have 
started  ;  I  should  like  to  have  gone  off 
myself,  but  can't  afford  it  ;  and  now  wo 
are  in  for  the   regular    hot-weather  dul- 


I  ness.  Nothing  but  billiards  and  rackets 
left  for  a  fellow  to  do.  But  I  say,  you 
ought  to  have  been  here,  my  boy,  to  come 
in  for  the  goings-on  of  my  cousin  Ted 
while  officiating  commissioner.  He  has 
been  doing  the  big  official  in  tremendous 
style  —  bachelor  parties,  ladies'  parties, 
handing  in  mother  Polwheedle  to  dinner, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it ;  hermetically-sealed 
soups  and  claret-cup  poured  out  like 
water.  Ted's  been  going  it,  and  no  mis- 
take. Pity  he's  got  such  a  short  tether 
of  the  office  !  " 

"Yes,  indeed,"  said  Yorke,  trying  to 
assume  an  air  of  indifference  ;  "  the  com- 
missioner is  to  be  back  again  this  week, 
isn't  he  ?" 

"  Comes  back  to-morrow,  but  only  for 
a  few  days,  you  know  ;  and  I  think  they 
might  have  given  Ted  the  acting  ap- 
pointment," 

"Acting  appointment!"  said  Yorke, 
starting  up,  and  at  once  thrown  off  his 
guard,  "  what  do  you  mean  .?" 

"  Why,  bless  me  !  "  replied  Spragge, 
"you  don't  mean  to  say  you  haven't 
heard  the  news  ?  Why,  it's  been  in  all 
the  papers  a  week  ago.  I  thought,  of 
course,  you  must  have  seen  it.  The  com- 
missioner has  been  very  unwell  —  liver 
gone  wrong,  I  believe  —  and  has  been 
ordered  home  sharp,  and  Colonel  Falkland 
is  appointed  to  succeed  him." 

"  Colonel  Falkland  ! "  cried  Yorke, 
feeling  suddenly  as  if  something  more 
remained  to  be  told. 

"Yes,  of  course,"  answered  his  friend  ; 
"he  is  engaged  to  Miss  Cunningham, 
you  know.  They  are  to  be  married  in  a 
fortnight." 

CHAPTER   XIV. 

When  Mr.  Cunningham  lost  his  young 
wife,  which  event  happened  just  twenty- 
one  years  before  the  time  at  which  this 
history  begins,  and  within  a  year  of  his 
marriage,  he  was  left  with  a  little  daugh- 
ter on  whom  the  poor  mother  had 
scarcely  time  to  bestow  a  parting  kiss 
before  she  died.  The  friendly  wife  of  a 
brother  civilian,  who  was  present  on  the 
occasion,  proposed  to  carry  off  the  in- 
fant to  her  house  and  bring  it  up  for  the 
time  with  her  own  children  ;  but  the 
young  widower  was  averse  to  parting 
with  the  charge,  and  the  lady  was  fain  to 
be  content  with  coming  over  daily  to  be- 
stow an  occasional  superintendence  on 
liis  nursery  establishment.  A  still  more 
frequent  supervision  over  the  child's  wel- 
fare was  given  by  his  friend.  Lieutenant 
Falkland,  who,  although  he  declined  the 
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young  widower's  proposal  that  he  should 
give  up  his  bungalow  in  cantonments, 
and  share  the  other's  more  comfortable 
house  in  the  civil  lines,  spent  almost  as 
much  time  there  as  if  he  had  been  a  per- 
manent occupant  of  it.  The  subaltern 
had  plenty  of  leisure  ;  and  his  friend's 
servants  were  never  sure  during  their 
master's  long  absence  in  court  at  what 
moment  they  might  not  receive  a  visit 
from  Falkland,  and  even  if  they  had  been 
disposed  to  neglect  the  child  would  have 
been  prevented  by  his  vigilance.  But 
indifference  to  their  master's  children  is 
not  a  fault  of  Indian  servants  ;  their 
weakness  is  rather  in  the  way  of  too 
much  petting  and  indulgence.  In  the 
case  of  a  baby,  however,  there  was  not 
much  room  for  injudicious  kindness  ;  the 
little  OHvia's  wants  were  sufficiently  min- 
istered to  by  the  stout  young  mussal- 
mdni  woman  who  had  been  engaged 
from  a  neighbouring  village  to  fulfil  the 
office  of  wet-nurse  ;  and  the  young  civil 
surgeon  of  the  station.  Dr.  Mackenzie 
Maxwell,  declared  in  his  daily  visits  that 
no  child  could  be  better  cared  for,  or 
more  thriving.  As  the  little  Olivia  grew 
out  of  babyhood,  almost  the  first  person 
she  came  to  recognize  after  her  nurse 
and  the  old  bearer  who  was  appointed 
her  special  attendant,  was  the  young  of- 
ficer ;  and  the  child  would  hold  out  her 
little  arms  to  greet  him  as  he  came  up 
the  avenue  of  an  evening  while  she  was 
taking  her  walk  in  the  old  man's  arms, 
attended  by  the  nurse  and  another  fe- 
male, while  a  tall  office-messenger  with  a 
red  belt,  brass  plate,  and  gigantic  um- 
brella brought  up  the  rear.  Long  before 
she  could  understand  the  use  of  them, 
the  self-appointed  guardian  began  to 
pour  in  consignments  of  toys,  which 
soon  littered  the  young  civilian's  house; 
Benares  lacquered  bricks,  liitle  wooden 
elephants  and  camels,  cups  and  saucers, 
and  tea-equipages  ;  a  swing  to  be  hung 
up  in  the  veranda  ;  with  a  rocking-horse 
as  large  as  a  Burmah  pony.  A  visitor  to 
Mr.  Cunningham's  house  in  those  days 
of  a  morning  would  generally  find  the 
same  group  assembled  there  :  the  father 
in  an  easy-chair  smoking  his  cheroot; 
his  friend  sitting  more  erect,  as  became 
a  man  with  strict  military  ideas,  and  not 
smoking, —  the  two  watching  the  child 
and  the  old  bearer  on  the  floor  together, 
engaged  in  the  joint  task  of  erecting  a 
tower,  which,  from  the  number  of  bricks 
strewed  about  the  room,  promised  to  as- 
sume the  proportions  of  a  very  Babel. 
Thus  passed  the  child's  earliest  years, 


when  just  as  she  was  beginning  to  prattle 
freely,  and  had  been  advanced  to  the 
dignity  of  a  seat  on  a  raised  chair  at  her 
father's  breakfast-table,  a  disruption  took 
place  of  the  small  commonwealth  which 
had  conducted  the  government  of  the 
little  Olivia's  household.  Falkland  was 
appointed  to  the  staff  of  the  army  on  the 
frontier,  and  the  good  doctor  was  trans- 
ferred to  another  station  ;  while  the  ad^ 
vent  of  his  successor  was  heralded  by  a 
reputation  for  his  power  of  subduing  the 
strongest  constitutions  of  adults,  and  a 
perfectly  ogre-like  capacity  for  the  massa- 
cre of  children  ;  such  as  escaped  the 
first  onslaught  of  his  calomel,  it  was  ru- 
moured, invariably  succumbed  to  the 
subsequent  treatment.  The  arrival  of 
this  terrible  official  caused  a  general  panic 
in  the  station.  Mrs.  Spangle,  the  wife 
of  the  brother  civilian  already  referred 
to,  determined  to  anticipate  by  a  year  or 
two  the  time  fixed  for  the  inevitable 
home-voyage  ;  and  Cunningham,  thus 
left  without  his  friends,  accepted  her  of- 
fer to  take  his  little  daughter  to  England 
with  her  own  children,  to  be  made  over 
on  arrival  to  the  charge  of  his  only  sis- 
ter. 

To  Mrs.  Maitland,  Cunningham's  sis- 
ter, who  had  no  children  of  her  own,  the 
arrival  of  her  little  niece  was  a  very  wel- 
come event ;  she  soon  came  to  love  the 
child  as  her  own,  and  Olivia  found  in  her 
house  a  happy  home,  where  even  the 
dimmest  recollections  of  India  soon 
faded  away.  Nor  were  the  father's  let- 
ters calculated  to  recall  them.  Cunning- 
ham did  not  possess  the  sort  of  literary 
power  which  alone  could  have  enabled 
those  unacquainted  with  the  scenes 
among  which  it  was  spent  to  realize  his 
mode  of  life  ;  and,  under  the  feeling  that 
his  letters  had  no  real  interest  for  the 
reader  when  they  passed  beyond  mere 
personal  topics,  his  correspondence, 
though  still  affectionate,  gradually  be- 
came brief  and  infrequent.  His  sister's 
letters  were  longer  and  more  regular,  for 
all  home  allusions  could  be  understood 
by  the  parent,  and  full  accounts  of  his 
daughter,  her  health,  progress,  and  occu- 
pation, made  up  an  interesting  letter  ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  child  was  able  to 
write  herself,  each  mail  carried  a  letter 
from  her  to  her  unknown  father,  all  to 
be  carefully  filed  by  the  Indian  exile,  and 
containing  a  complete  record  of  prog- 
ress, beginning  with  the  uncertain  ink- 
tracings  over  her  aunt's  pencilled  out- 
lines, and  so  through  the  large  round- 
hand  and  short  stiff  sentences  of  child- 
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hood  and  all  the  various  developments  of 
girlish  hands,  to  the  easy  writino:  and 
ready  expression  of  the  accomplished 
young  woman. 

When  Olivia  was  about  twelve  years 
old  her  uncle  died,  and  his  widow  was 
shortly  afterwards  ordered  for  her  health 
to  the  south  of  France  ;  and  having  now 
no  ties  with  England,  and  finding  Conti- 
nental life  and  climate  to  her  taste,  Mrs. 
Maitland  had  continued  from  that  time  to 
reside  with  her  niece  in  various  parts  of 
the  south  of  Europe.  Meanwhile  Cun- 
ningliam  remained  in  India  ;  although  not 
a  brilliant  man,  his  industry,  temper,  and 
judgment  had  gained  for  him  a  consider- 
able reputation  in  his  service,  and  when- 
ever he  was  on  the  point  of  taking  a  fur- 
lough, the  transfer  to  some  new  employ- 
ment had  always  happened  to  prevent  his 
doing  so  ;  now  a  neglected  district  to  be 
brought  into  proper  form  ;  now  a  newly- 
annexed  province  to  be  reduced  ttf  or- 
der,—  some  call  in  the  way  of  preferment 
appealing  to  his  sense  of  duty  and  the 
love  of  distinction,  and  tempting  him  to 
stay  in  the  country.  Thus  year  after 
year  passed  away  without  the  intended 
furlough  being  taken  ;  till  at  last,  when 
Olivia  was  arrived  at  womanhood,  and 
the  question  arose  whether  instead  of 
his  going  home  the  daughter  should  not 
rejoin  her  father  in  India,  he  was  invited 
by  the  government  to  assume  charge  of 
the  province  ceded  by  the  nawab  of  Mus- 
taphabad,  and  to  introduce  the  blessings 
of  British  rule  into  the  districts  so  long 
misgoverned  by  that  unfortunate  prince. 
Such  a  request  could  not  be  refused  ; 
and  Cunningham,  feeling  that  his  daugh- 
ter was  more  at  home  with  the  aunt  who 
had  been  a  mother  to  her  for  so  many 
years,  than  she  could  be  with  the  father 
who  had  now  become  little  more  than  a 
name,  and  being,  it  must  be  confessed, 
now  quite  reconciled  to  his  solitary  life, 
had  just  proposed  a  scheme  for  complet- 
ing his  new  task  and  eventually  retiring 
on  the  pension  which  he  had  now  earned 
to  join  his  sister  and  daughter  in  Italy, 
when  the  plan  was  upset  by  the  news 
that  Mrs.  Maitland  had  accepted  the  of- 
fer of  marriage  from  an  Italian  noble- 
man. To  Cunningham  the  idea  of  such 
a  connection  seemed  thoroughly  repul- 
sive ;  for  althougli  the  count  was  reported 
to  be  unexceptionable  in  every  respttct 
save  that  he  was  a  good  deal  younger 
than  his  intenrled  bride,  Cunningham's 
Indian  experiences  were  not  calculated 
to  rcmr)ve  the  insular  prejudices  of  an 
Englishman  ;    and  notwithstanding   that 


his  sister  wrote  to  him  that  her  marriage 
should  make  no  difference  to  Olivia,  for 
that  her  future  husband  was  equally  de- 
sirous with  herself  that  she  should  con- 
tinue to  make  her  home  with  them  till 
her  father  returned  from  India,  a  sudden 
anxiety  now  possessed  him  lest  his  daugh- 
ter, living  in  a  foreign  household,  should 
also  fall  in  love  with  a  foreigner  and  so 
be  altogether  lost  to  him.  He  deter- 
mined, therefore,  that  she  should  join  him 
for  the  remainder  of  his  service  ;  and, 
writing  to  express  his  decision  in  terms 
so  peremptory  as  seemed  to  the  kind  aunt 
a  poor  requital  of  the  many  years  of  lov- 
ing care  bestowed  on  his  child,  he  knew 
scarcely  an  easy  moment  till  he  heard  in 
reply  that  his  instructions  would  be  acted 
on  at  once.  Mrs.  Maitland  and  Olivia 
made  a  speedy  visit  to  England,  in  order 
that  the  latter  might  be  placed  in  charge  of 
the  wife  of  a  brother  civikian  returning  to 
India  ;  and  after  a  brief  interval  occupied 
in  the  preparation  of  Olivia's  outfit,  aunt 
and  niece  parted  at  Southampton  with 
mutual  tears  and  sorrowings,  each  to 
enter  on  a  new  life.  The  count  had  fol- 
lowed his  intended  bride  to  London,  and 
the  marriage  was  to  take  place  immedi- 
ately after  Olivia's  departure,  when  the 
married  pair  would  return  to  live  in  Italy. 
"Farewell,  my  darling  child  1"  she  said, 
folding  her  niece  to  her  breast  in  the 
little  cabin  of  the  steamer  as  it  lay  on  the 
parting  morning  alongside  of  the  quay  in 
Southampton  Docks  ;  "farewell,  and  for- 
ever !  even  if  you  don't  marry  in  India, 
your  father  will  never  let  you  come  to  me 
again."  Olivia  could  only  reply  through 
her  tears  by  returning  the  embrace  ;  nor 
was  there  time  for  further  words,  for  just 
at  that  moment  rang  the  warning-bell, 
summoning  those  who  were  not  passen- 
iiers  to  leave  the  vessel. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
IN  A   STUDIO. 

BY  W.    W.    STORY. 

Belton.  I  HAVE  been  thinking  of  our 
conversation  the  other  day*  about  pic- 
tures and  statues,  and  the  enormous  prices 
they  brought  in  ancient  days,  and  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  ought  to 
imitate  them  in  their  generosity.  So  I 
have  come  over  here  to  offer  you  two  mil- 
lions of  sesterces  for  that  work  you  are 
engaged  upon.     Now  I  have  said   this,  I 

*  See  Living  Agb,  No.  1625. 
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feel  as  if  a  burden  were  lifted  from  my 
mind.  I  hope  you  do  not  think  the  price 
too  small. 

Mallett.  I  am  exceedingly  obliged  to 
you  for  your  offer  ;  but  I  no  longer  sell 
my  works.  Having  amassed  a  fortune  of 
three  billiards  (I  suppose  that  is  the  next 
sum  above  milliards),  it  suffices  for  my 
small  wants  ;  and  I  now  give  my  works 
away,  and  I  mean  to  present  this  to  you, 
if  you  will  accept  it. 

Beltoii.  I  am  delighted  to  accept  it  — 
and  I  shall  put  it  in  charge  of  my  valet 
Charles,  making  him  responsible  for  it 
with  his  life.  That  is  the  sure  way,  I 
think.  I  desire  to  do  the  right  thing  in 
the  old  way  —  '■^  Stare  super  antiquas 
vias" 

Mallett.  Your  offer  reminds  me  of  a 
story  my  father  used  to  tell  of  an  inci- 
dent that  happened  to  him  in  his  early 
practice  of  the  law.  An  eccentric  old 
gentlemen  of  his  acquaintance  called 
upon  him  one  day,  and  asked  him  to 
draw  up  a  will  for  him.  "  Certainly,"  said 
my  father  ;  "  explain  to  me  how  you  wish 
to  dispose  of  your  property,  and  I  will 
make  a  note  of  your  wishes,  and  put  them 
into  regular  form,"  So  the  old  gentle- 
man began  :  "  I  wish  to  give  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  my  old  friend  Alex- 
ander Tomkins.  Poor  man,  he  is  not 
very  well  off  in  worldly  fortunes  ;  but  he 
is  an  excellent  person,  and  I  think  this 
sum  would  make  him  comfortable  for 
life.  Please  note  that  down.  Then  an- 
other hundred  thousand  to  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Jones.  I  was  in  love  with  her  once, 
but  she  married  Jones,  and  Jones  has 
left  her  poor.  Then  there  is  young 
Maulstick.  He  is  showing  a  good  deal 
of  talent  —  but  he  is  suffering  from  the 
*  res  angustcB  domi '  —  married  a  poor, 
pretty  girl  —  the  old  story.  Put  him 
down  at  fifty  thousand.  And  put  down 
fifty  thousand  to  the  hospital  of  decayed 
gentlewomen.  It  is  an  excellent  institu- 
tion." My  father  paused,  and  looking  up, 
said :  ''  I  am  delighted  to  see  by  these 
dispositions  of  your  property  that  you  are 
so  rich.  I  had  no  idea  that  you  possessed 
such  a  fortune."  "  Fortune  1 "  said  the 
old  gentleman  ;  "  God  bless  you,  I  have 
no  fortune!  I  am  a  poor  man."  "Poor?" 
said  my  father  ;  "  why,  you  have  already 
disposed  to  strangers  of  three  hundred 
thousand,  and  as  I  suppose  you  mean  to 
leave  your  family  at  least  an  equal 
amount,  I  should  scarcely  call  you  a  poor 
man."  "Bless  your  soul,"  said  the  old 
gentleman,  "  my  whole  worldly  posses- 
sions would  not  amount  to  one-tenth  of 


the  sums  I  have  named,  but  I  put  them 
down  in  my  will  to  show  what  I  would  do 
if  I  had  such  a  fortune.  I  wish  to  show 
my  good-will  to  all  those  friends." 

Belton.  That  is  precisely  my  case. 
Excellent  old  man  !  I  wish  I  had  known 
him.  Do  you  know  it  reminds  me  of  the 
will  of  one  of  the  great  men  of  America, 
who  died  not  many  years  ago.  He  had, 
as  he  said,  lived  like  a  gentleman  all  his 
life  —  meaning,  of  course,  that  he  had 
spent  all  he  could  get  and  considerably 
more,  and  was  head  over  ears  in  debt  ; 
but,  like  this  old  gentleman  of  whom  you 
spoke,  he  njade  a  will  disposing  of  large 
sums  just  as  if  he  had  them,  and  leaving 
his  real  estate,  which  was  mortgaged  to 
the  full  value,  to  his  heirs,  remarking 
coolly  that  "  means  would  be  found  to 
carry  his  intentions  into  effect." 

Mallett.  Ay,  I  remember  the  fact  very 
well,  and  I  remember  also  that  means 
were  found,  and  that  a  large  sum  was 
raised  by  public  subscription  to  pay  off 
his  d'--bts  and  carry  his  intentions  into 
effect.  I  wonder  if  the  public  would  do 
that  for  us  ? 

Belton.  Immediately  after  his  death  a 
statue  was  proposed  to  be  erected  to 
him,  and  in  view  of  the  debts  he  owed, 
Outis  suggested  that  it  should  be  cast  in 
brass  from  the  (zre  alieno  he  left. 

Mallett.  Bravo  !  And  I  believe  it  was 
the  same  person  who  remarked  on  hear- 
ing that  this  same  great  personage  had 
paid  the  debt  of  nature,  "  Thank  God  ! 
It  is  the  only  debt  I  ever  knew  him  pay." 

Belton.  Do  you  know  that  all  these  fig- 
ures and  sums  and  prices  in  yesterday's 
talk  got  so  into  my  head  that  they  pirouet- 
ted through  it  all  night  long  in  a  mad  tan- 
gled way,  and  when  I  got  up  this  morn- 
ing, I  felt  as  if  I  too  was  a  millionaire. 
^'■Anche  io  son  pittorel'"  I  cried  ;  and 
added,  "  <?  inillionarior 

Mallett.  I  hope  I  did  not  bore  you, 
but  the  fact  is  I  "lisped  in  numbers,  for 
the  numbers  came." 

Beltoji.  On  the  whole,  on  serious  reflec- 
tion, I  begin  to  think  you  invented  it  all. 
"  I  am  not  good  at  these  numbers,"  as 
Hamlet  says,  and  I  half  suspect  you  were 
amusing  yourself  at  my  expense.  I  don't 
think  I  quite  understand  millions  ;  but 
when  it  comes  to  milliards,  I  lose  my 
mind.  That  is,  I  suppose,  one  reason 
why  French  sums  in  the  large  distress 
me.  Simply  to  call  their  public  debt  x, 
representing  the  unknown  quantity,  is  to 
me  quite  as  definite  as  to  call  it  so  many 
milliards. 

Mallett.    It    is    au    absurd    currenicy. 
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You  might  as  well  talk  of  large  sums  in 
centimes  as  in  francs.  The  denomina- 
tor is  too  low  for  anything  but  small 
sums,  and,  in  fact,  is  too  low  to  reckon 
even  common  fortunes,  much  less  any 
large  transactions  of  banking  or  com- 
merce. 

Belton.  Ah  !  but  it  sounds  so  big.  It 
does  not  seem  much  to  have  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling.  That  is  too  easily 
grasped,  too  definite  ;  but  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  francs  begins  to  sound 
like  something,  and  twenty-five  millions 
of  centimes  makes  one  rich  at  once. 
The  French  like  to  talk  big  and  so  it 
suits  them. 

Mallett.  Their  currency  would  be  good 
if  the  names  alone  were  changed,  leaving 
the  coins  as  they  are.  Instead  of  talking 
of  centimes  and  francs,  if  they  would 
say  sous  and  ^cus,  their  money  would  be 
simpler  and  more  fitted  to  the  prices  and 
expenses  of  to-day.  The  currency  is 
just  as  decimal  with  the  sous  and  the 
five-franc  piece  as  with  the  centime  and 
the  franc,  and  by  making  the  gold  napo- 
leon 25  fr.  they  would  equalize  it  with  the 
pound  sterling  of  England  and  the  half- 
eagle  of  America.  The  present  decimal 
in  France  is  not  only  a  sham  in  itself  — 
for  the  centime  is  almost  an  unused  coin 
—  but  you  always  have  three  figures  in- 
stead of  two  in  reckoning  small  sums,  3 
fr.  25  to  add  to  4  fr.  45  instead  of  6^  sous 
to  add  to  49.  So  that  with  these  small 
sums  one  is  always  obliged  to  make  the 
addition  on  paper,  and  to  pay  in  sous 
what  is  charged  in  centimes. 

Beltoii.  For  heaven's  sake  let  us  talk 
no  more  about  money  !  It  gives  me  a 
feeling  of  oppression  and  indigestion. 

Mallett.  Agreed,  with  all  my  heart. 

Belton.  It  is  this  cursed  greed  of 
money,  ''''  aw'i  sacra  fames  ^^''  that  corrupts 
art  and  makes  it  a  business  —  a  commer- 
cial operation  — or  at  least  degrades  it  to 
a  trade.  Unless  a  man  love  and  practise 
art  for  its  own  sake,  and  from  pure  love 
of  it,  he  will  never  make  a  great  artist. 
Art  is  a  jealous  mistress  :  she  will  have 
an  undivided  affection  and  devotion,  or 
she  will  hide  her  face  and  refuse  her 
favours.  But  with  art  now  it  is  as  it  is 
with  matrimony;  as  marriages  are  made 
for  money  and  not  for  love  —  the  great 
question  being  not  of  affection  but  of  inter- 
est —  so  art  is  embraced  as  a  profession, or 
practised  at  least  for  what  it  brings  in 
money, 

Mallett.  Yes,  the  moment  art  becomes 
a  business  it  is  degraded.  It  should  be 
worshipped  as  a  divinity,  pursued   purely 
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from  love,  followed  from  enthusiasm, 
wooed  with  one's  whole  heart,  desired  as 
an  end,  not  as  a  means.  It  is  as  impos- 
sible to  worship  art  and  mammon  togeth- 
er as  God  and  mammon.  It  demands  all 
one's  soul,  and  heart,  and  intellect  — ay, 
and  even  that  is  too  little.  To  gain  en- 
trance to  the  ideal  regions  to  which  it 
ever  points  one  must  surrender  one's  self 
wholly  to  its  guidance  and  inspiration, 
strain  all  one's  faculties,  giv'e  all  one's 
life.  The  best  that  we  can.  g-'ve  is  but 
little,  but  the  rewards  are  great.  Follow- 
ing art  in  such  spirit  it  refines  and  ideal- 
izes the  world  about  us,  lifts  us  into  re- 
gions of  delight  above  the  low  bases  of  ma- 
terial existence,  and  gives  to  the  common 
daily  facts  of  life  a  new  interest  and  a 
transfigured  beauty.  To  the  artist  every- 
thing is  picture,  and  poetry,  and  colour, 
and  feeling.  To  the  farmer  it  is  so  much 
corn  and  potatoes,  and  so  many  pounds 
in  pocket.  Each  reaps  his  own  harvest. 
Nature  gives  us  what  we  seek,  and  reflects 
back  to  us  what  we  are.  Everything  de- 
pends on  the  spirit  with  which  we  ap- 
proach it ;  we  can  only  find  what  we 
bring;  the  key*  to  all  secrets  we  must 
carry  in  ourselves. 

Belton.  You  remind  me  of  an  incident 
which  happened  to  a  friend  of  mine,  a 
charming  companion  and  a  true  poet. 
He  was  returning  home  one  magnificent 
moonlight  night  in  early  summer  along  a 
country  road,  his  spirit  filled  with  the 
mysterious  charm  and  beauty  of  the 
scene,  and  his  vague  thoughts  wandering 
in  an  ideal  haze  of  half-dreaming,  when 
he  heard  the  rattle  of  a  cart  slowly  creak- 
ing along  the  road.  Looking  up  he  rec- 
ognized the  butcher  of  the  village,  and  as 
he  passed  he  greeted  him  with,  "Good 
evening,  B."  —  adding,. out  of  the  fulness 
of  his  heart  —  "  what  an  exquisite  night  !  " 
"Yes,"  was  the  butcher's  answer;  "fine 
night  for  slaughter."  That  was  his  notion 
of  all  the  beauty  that  surrounded  him. 
He  was  dreaming  of  fat  bullocks  and  the 
business  of  his  trade.  The  world  to  him 
was  a  slaughter-house. 

Mallett.  Precisely.  Never  to  him  did 
"jocund  day  stand  tiptoe  on  the  misty 
mountain-tops,"  nor  did  the  moonlight 
sleep  on  any  bank.  That  needed  Shake- 
speare. 

Belton.  Oh,  but  Shakespeare  knew  him 
too,  and  all  his  class,  for  he  knew  every- 
body. The  moonlight  awoke  a  scarcely 
higher  sense  of  beauty  in  Bottom,  or  in 
Bardolph,  Gadshill,  Poins,  and  Pelo.  It 
was  to  liie  latter  a  fine  night  to  take 
purses.     The  gravedigger  in  Hamlet  had 
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no  feeling  of  his  business  —  "  he  sang  at ' 
grave-digging,"  and  knocked  about  tlie 
mazard  of  Yorick  recklessly  with  his 
spade.  And  Mr.  Justice  Shallow  mixed  up 
his  score  of  ewes  at  Stamford  fair  with 
his  casual  regret  over  old  Double's  death. 
Shakespeare  well  knew  that  every  "  na- 
ture is  subdued  to  what  it  works  in,  like 
a  dyer's  hand." 

Mallett.  '•  Certain,  'tis  certain  ;  as  very 
sure,  very  sure :  death,  the  Psalmist 
saith,  is  certain  to  all  ;  all  shall  die.  How 
a  good  yoke  of  bullocks  at  Stamford  fair  ? ' 

Belton.  "  Truly,  cousin,  I  was  not 
there." 

Mallett.  "Death  is  certain.  Is  old 
Double  of  your  town  living  yet  ?" 

Belton.  "  Dead,  sir." 

Mallett.  "Jesu!  Jesu  !  dead!  —  he 
drew  a  good  bow  !  —  and  dead  !  —  he  shot 
a  fine  shot.  John  o'  Gaunt  loved  him 
well,  and  betted'much  money  on  his  head. 
Dead  ! — he  would  have  clapped  i'  the  clout 
at  twelve-score  ;  and  carried  you  a  fore- 
hand shaft  at  fourteen  and»fourteen  and  a 
half,  that  it  would  have  done  a  man's  heart 
good  to  see.     How  a  score  of  ewes  now  .-* '' 

Belton.  "  Thereafter  as"  they  be  ;  a  score 
of  good  ewes  may  be  worth  ten  pounds  .?  " 

Mallett.  "And' is  old  Double  dead  ?" 

Belton.  Can  anything  be  more  masterly 
:than  that?  —  more  absolutely  true  to  na- 
;ture  ? 

Mallett.  Nothing.  But  Shallow  is 
-equally  aJmirable  thoughout.  Nothing  can 
be  more  wonderful  in  colour  and  drawing 
;than  his  portrait.  There  is  not  a  touch 
that  is  not  like  life.  I  should  like  to 
■  quote  every  word  of  his,  if  I  had  time  — 
or  better,  to  sit  in  his  arbour,  and  eat  a 
ilast  year's  pippin  of  his  own  graffing,  with 
a  dish  of  carraways,  and  so  forth. 

Belton.  Barren,  barren,  barren  —  beg- 
gars all,  Sir  John. 

Mallett.  What  a  wonderful  man  Shake- 
speare was! — and  what  an  artist!  All 
things  turned  to  poetry  in  his  mind  — 
the  commonest  as  well  as  the  rarest.  Na- 
ture seemed  to  deny  him  nothing.  Speak- 
ing in  an  artistic  sense,  I  know  not  which 
most  to  wonder  at,  his  colossal  power  of 
passion — as  in  Lear  and  Othello  —  his 
immense  humour,  as  in  Falstaff  and  Bot- 
tom —  or  \\\'?, finesse  and  fell'city  of  touch 
in  characters  of  mere  nonsense  and  trivi- 
ality—  such  as  Slender.  All  his  fools 
are  different  and  individual,  and  so  are 
his  cowards.  Compare  for  an  instant 
ParoUes  and  Falstaff  —  both  cowards  — 
but  how  utterly  unlike  !  Again,  see  the 
superstitious  cowardice  of  Macbeth.  How 
•entirely  new  anoLe  is  liere  struck  !    Some- 


times it  is  only  a  single  phrase  with  which 
he  gives  you  a  character.  He  draws  him 
with  a  line.  Starveling  the  tailor  only 
speaks  twice,  and  not  twenty  words  ;  but 
there  he  is,  as  real  as  if  he  h;jd  talked  an 
hour.  So  is  Francis,  with  his  "Anon, 
anon,  sir  !  "  and  so  are  Feeble,  and  Bull- 
calf,  and  Davy.  There  is  not  much  of 
Davy,  but  how  perfectly  drawn  he  is  in 
those  few  strokes  !  Nor  are  the  two  car- 
riers in  the  innyard  at  Rochester  a  whit 
less  vigorous  and  vivid.  His  little  per- 
sons are  wonderful,  and  in  his  great 
characters  he  rises  to  a  height  of  power 
and  passion  which  has  never  been  ap- 
proached. The  greater  the  occasion  the 
greater  the  power.  And  with  what  art  is 
it  all  done  !  Think  of  the  scene  between 
Othello  and  lago,  when  that  consummate 
villain  first  fans  in  him  the  flames  of  jeal- 
ousy. What  nature,  what  truth,  what  art  I 
You  see  the  little  flickering  fiame  growing 
and  growing  till  it  bursts  forth  at  last  into 
a  fierce  conflagration  of  wild  ungovern- 
able rage.  Would  any  one  but  him  ever 
have  dared  to  put  into  Othello's  mouth 
such  words  as  "  Not  a  jot  —  not  a  jot," 
that  cover  such  a  depth  of  emotion — or 
make  Lear  say,  "  I  prithee  undo  this  but- 
ton "  ? 

Belton.  You  call  him  an  artist,  and  you 
praise  him  for  his  art.  Is  it  not  strange 
that  that  was  the  very  quality  in  which 
he  apparently  thought  that  he  was  de- 
ficient, and  which  his  contemporaries  de- 
nied him  ?  They  praised  him  for  his 
natural  spirit  and  vivacity  —  for  his  un- 
trained genius,  and  for  his  sweetness  and 
gentleness  ;  but  in  his  art  they  held  him 
to  be  inferior  to  Ben  Jonson.  Even. 
Milton  unworthily  speaks  of  him  as  "  Na- 
ture's darling  child,  who  warbles  forth 
his  wood-notes  wild." 

Mallett.  It  is  a  great  mistake,  however, 
to  suppose  that  his  contemporaries  did 
not  set  a  high  value  on  his  dramatic 
works.  Ben  jonson's  verses  prefixed  to 
the  folio  of  1623  are  noble  verses,  and 
worthy  their  great  theme.  Yet  undoubt- 
edly he  was  too  near  his  age  then  to 
have  his  greatness  fitly  guaged.  One 
must  have  distance  to  estimate  the  com- 
parative height  of  mountains.  It  is  only 
when  you  are  far  away  that  you  see  the 
lofty  peaks  towering  far  above  tlie  smaller 
ones  which  looked  when  near  them  al- 
most of  the  same  height,  or  perhaps  even 
higher. 

Belton.  No  doubt.  And  to  his  con- 
temporaries, the  learned  Ben  seemed  a 
greater  artist  than  Shakespeare,  with  his 
small    Latin  and   less    Greek.     Ben  had 
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less  facility  in  their  estimation — fewer 
natural  gifts  —  but  better  intellectual 
training,  and  more  art.  His  characters 
were  more  academic  ;  his  plays  more  by 
rule  and  plumb  ;  his  diction  more  artifi- 
cial. 

Mallett.  But  he  did  not  fill  the  house 
as  Shakespeare  did,  which  plainly  shows 
the  popularity  he  had  with  the  public. 
They  better  liked  his  humour  than  Ben's 
humours,  and  his  passion  than  Ben's 
stateliness,  and  "that's  the  humour  of 
it,"  as  Pistol  says. 

Belton.  But  even  as  adrama'tist  Shake- 
speare seems  to  have  thought  himself  in 
the  second  rank.  He  was  utterly  with- 
out vanity,  and  almost,  it  would  seem, 
without  ambition.  I  suppose  he  wrote 
his  plays  with  such  ease,  his  whole  soul 
and  heart  being  on  fire  with  them,  so  to 
speak,  that  he  counted  them  as  little.  No 
doubt  he  did  pride  himself  on  his  poems, 
his  "sugared  sonnets,"  for  he  took  great 
pains  with  them,  and  looked  over  them, 
and  saw  that  they  were  correctly  printed, 
and  perhaps  supposed  he  should  be 
known  to  posterity,  if  known  at  all, 
chiefly  by  them  ;  while  it  is  certain  that 
he  took  no  care  of  his  plays,  or  at  least 
never  collected  them,  and  not  only  never 
printed  them  him.self,  but  allowed  them 
to  be  surreptitiously  printed,  and  with 
every  sort  of  blunder  and  incorrectness. 
Had  he  estimated  them  very  highly,  it 
seems  impossible  that,  aft-er  his  retire- 
ment to  Stratford-on-Avon,  he  should 
not  have  done  so.  But  we  have  his  own 
evidence  as  to  what  he  thought  of  his 
works  in  one  of  his  sonnets,  in  which  he 
says  — 

When  in  disgrace   with   fortune   and   men's 
eyes, 
I  all  alone  beweep  my  out-cast  state, 
And   trouble  deaf  heaven  with   my   bootless 
cri;js, 
And  look  upon  myself,  and  curse  my  fate, 
Wishing  me  like  to  one  more  rich  in  hope, 
Featured  like   him,   like   him  with  friends 
possessed, 
Desiring  this  man's  art  and  that  man's  scope, 
With  what  I  most  enjoy  contented  least,  etc. 

Think  of  it  —  "desiring  this  man's  art 
and  that  man's  scope,"  lie  whose  art  and 
scope  were  so  wonderful.  Well,  whose 
art  was  it  that  he  desired  ?  Plainly  Ben 
Jonson's,  who  arrogated  the  particular 
quality  to  himself  of  artist,  and  consid- 
ered himself  in  this  respect  superior  to 
all  other  writers  of  his  lime,  and  whose 
language  in  regard  to  Shakespeare  shows 
that,  much  as  he  admired  his  natural 
genius,  he  thought  he  did  little  justice  to 


it  through  his  carelessness  in  writing. 
So,  as  persistent  and  swelling  men  are 
often  taken  by  their  contemporaries  at 
their  own  estimation,  Shakespeare  as 
well  as  all  the  public  accepted  Ben  Jon- 
son  as  the  head  man  of  his  day  in  dra- 
matic literature. 

Mallett.  It  seems  astonishing  to  us. 
For  after  all,  Ben  Jonson  does  not  in  our 
estimation  stand  even  next  to  Shake- 
speare. His  humours  seem  strained,  his 
stateliness  is  somewhat  pedantic,  and  his 
comedy  rather  cut  and  dried. 

Belton.  But  listen  to  Shakespeare 
again,  and  hear  his  regrets  about  him- 
self :  — 

Alas  !  'tis  true  I  have  gone  here  and  there, 

And  made  myself  a  motley  to  the  view, 
Gored  mine  own  thoughts,  sold  cheap  what  is 
most  dear. 

And  again  in  the  succeeding  sonnet:  — 

0  for  my  sake  do  you  with  fortune  chide, 
The  guilty  goddess  of  my  harmful  deeds, 

That  did  not  better  for  my  life  provide 

Than  public  means,  which  public  manners 
breed. 
Thence   comes   it   that   my  name   receives   a 
brand, 
And  almost  thence  my  nature  is  subdued 
To  what  it  works  in,  like  the  dyer's  hand. 

And  still  further  :  — 

Your  love  and  pity  doth  the  impression  fill 
Which  vulgar  scandal  stamp'd    upon   my 
brow  ; 
For  what  care  I  who  calls  me  well  or  ill .? 

Mallett.  There  is  no  doubt  from  his 
sonnets  that  he  sometimes  took  sad 
views  of  life  and  of  himself,  but  he  did 
not,  I  fancy,  long  continue  in   that  state. 

1  have  no  doubt,  too,  that  he  estimated 
very  highly  the  art  of  Ben  Jonson  and 
his  cumbrous  learning,  and  it  would 
seem  that  in  some  measure  at  least  he 
was  influenced  by  him  to  use  broken 
lines  in  his  later  blank  verse  to  a  very 
large  extent.  But  the  person  who  most 
influenced  him  in  style  as  well  as  in 
method  was  a  much  greater  man  than 
Ben  Jonson,  and,  in  my  opinion,  the 
greatest  of  all  the  old  dramatists  after 
Shakespeare  himself,  and  that  was  Chris- 
topher Marlowe.  I  found  my  judgment, 
indeed,  not  so  much  on  what  he  accom- 
plished, as  for  the  immense  promise  it 
contained  ;  but  what  he  accomplished 
was  most  remarkable.  It  was  he  who 
gave  the  grand  rhythmic  flow  to  English 
blank  verse  and  built  the  mighty  line  be- 
fore Shakespeare.  For  mere  versifica- 
tion   there    is    almost    nothing   of    that 
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period  that  can  be  placed  beside  some 
passages — as,  for  instance,  the  opening 
scene  in  his  "Jew  of  Maha."  The  play 
offends  good  taste  and  is  full  of  horrors. 
The  Jew  is  the  old  Jew  of  the  day,  exag- 
gerated and  somewhat  grotesque  even  in 
his  crimes  ;  but  there  is  a  great  poet  at 
work  in  it  all.  Shakespeare,  I  doubt  not, 
knew  every  word  by  heart ;  and  in  the 
opening  scene  of  the  "  Merchant  of  Ven- 
ice "  one  can  feel  that  the  sound  of  its 
verse  was  in  the  ear  of  Shakespeare  con- 
stantly. But  what  a  stride  he  made  be- 
yond it  in  the  conduct  and  character  of 
the  play  !  Nothing  shows  Shakespeare's 
superiority  of  genius  to  all  his  contempo- 
raries and  predecessors  than  the  use  he 
made  of  materials  already  existing.  Still, 
he  owed  a  great  deal  to  Marlowe,  at  least 
in  the  form  of  his  versification,  as  weU 
as  in  the  method  of  his  historical  plays. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  opening  passages 
of  Marlowe's  "Jew  of  Malta,"  and  com- 
pare it  with  the  writing  of  any  other 
dramatist,  and  you  will  find  it  quite  dif- 
ferent in  style  from  anything  that  pre- 
ceded it;  but  in  its  versification  there  is 
a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
"Merchant  of  Venice."  Thus,  Marlowe 
in  the  *' Jew  of  Malta"  says  — 

This  is  the  ware  wherein  consists  my  wealth  ; 
And  thus  methinks  should  men  of  judgment 

frame 
Their  means  of  trafiEic  from  the  vulgar  trade, 
And,  as  their  wealth  increaseth,  so  enclose 
Infinite  riches  in  a  little  room. 
But  now  how  stands  the  wind  ? 
Into  what  corner  peers  my  halcyon's  bill  ? 
Ha  !   to  the  east  ?  yes.     See  how  stand  the 

vanes  — 
East  and  by  south  :  why,  then,  I  hope  my 

ships 
Are  gotten  up  by  Nilus'  winding  banks ; 
Mine  argosies  from  Alexandaia, 
Loaden  with  spice  and  silks,  now  under  sail, 
Are  smoothly  gliding  down  by  Candyshore, 
To  Malta,  through  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  Salarino,  in  the 
first  scene  of  the  "Merchant  of  Venice," 
remembered  these  "argosies  laden  with 
spice  and  silks,"  when  he  spoke  of  Anto- 
nio's "argosies  with  portly  sail,"  and 
thought  of  "dangerous  rocks  "  — 

Which,  touching  but  my  gentle  vessel's  side, 

•      'Twould  scatter  all  the  spices  on  the  stream  ; 

Enrobe  the  roaring  waters  with  the  silks,  etc. 

So,  too,  compare  these  two  passages. 
Barabas,  Marlowe's  Jew,  says  : 

•     Thus  trolls  our  fortune  in  by  land  and  sea. 
And  thus  are  we  on  every  side  enriched : 
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These  are  the  blessings  promised  to  the  Je\ 
And  herein  was  old  Abraham's  happiness 
What  more  may  heaven  do  for  earthly  man 
Than  thus  to  pour  out  plenty  in  their  laps  ? 

Shylock. — This  was  away  to  thrive,  and  he 

was  blest. 

And  thrift  is  blessing,  if  men  steal  it  not. 
Ant.  —  This  was   a  venture,  sir,  that   Jacob 

served  for ; 
A  thing  not  in  his  power  to  bring  to  pass, 
But   swayed   and  fashioned  by  the   hand  of 

heaven. 

Or  take  these  — 

Barabas.  —  Well,  then,  my  lord,  say,  are  you 

satisfied  ? 
You    have    my  goods,   my   money,   and    my 

wealth. 
My  ships,  my  store,  my  all  that  I  enjoyed, 
And,  having  all,  you  can  request  no  more, 
Unless  your  unrelenting  flinty  hearts 
Suppress  all  pity  in  your  stony  breasts. 
And  now  shall  move  you  to  bereave  my  life  ; 
You  have  my  wealth,  the  labour  of  my  life. 
The  comfort  of  mine  age,  my  children's  hope. 
Goverjtor. —  Content  thee,  Barabas,  thou  hast 

naught  but  right. 

And  then  hear 

Shylock.  —  Nay,  take  my  life  and  all,  pardon 

not  that  : 
You  take  my  house,  when  you  do  take  the 

prop 
That  doth  sustain  my  house  ;  you  take  my  life, 
When  you  do  take  the  means  whereby  I  live. 
Portia.  —  Art  thou  contented,  Jew  ?  what  dost 

thou  say  ? 

Again,  Barabas  says  :  — 

I  learned  in  Florence  how  to  kiss  my  hand, 
Heave   up  my  shoulders  when  they  call  me 

dog. 
And  duck  as  low  as  any  bare-foot  friar  ; 
Hoping  to  see  them  slain  upon  a  stall. 
Or  else  be  gathered  for  in  our  synagogue. 
That,  v/hen  the  offering-basin  comes  to  me, 
Even  for  charity  I  may  spit  into  it. 

Shylock  says  — 

Still  have  I  borne  it  with  a  patient  shrug, 
For  sufferance  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe.* 
You  call  me  misbeliever,  cut-throat  dog. 
And  spit  upon  my  Jewish  gaberdine.  .  .  . 
Shall  I  bend  low,  and  in  a  bondman's  key. 
With  bated  breath  and  whispering  humble- 
ness 
Say    this  —  Fair    sir,    you    spit    on    me    on 

Wednesday  last ; 
You  spurned  me  such  a  day,  another  time 
You  called  me  dog  .? 

Is  it  not  plain  that  Shakespeare,  in  writ- 
ing this,  had  Marlowe's  play  in  his  ear 
and  mind  .'*     You  have,  beside  the  general 

*  "  For  through  our  sufferance  of  your  hateful  lives," 
says  Marlowe. 
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resemblance  of  rhythm,  such  correspond- 
ing phrases  as  "  duck  as  low,"  and  "  shall 
I  bend  low,"  "heave  up  my  shoulders," 
"with  a  silent  shrug,"  "they  called  me 
dog,"  "  you  called  me  dog  ;  "  and  the  spit- 
ting as  an  indication  of  scorn  :  as  for  the 
rhythm,  one  passage  reads  after  the  other 
with  scarce  a  break  of  movement.  Or 
compare,  again,  "  his  daughter  and  his 
ducats"  of  Shylock,  with  "oh  girl,  oh 
gold,"  of  Barabas.  But  take  another 
passage  of  a  later  date  from  Marlowe's 
"Edward  II.,"  and  a  grand  passage  too, 
worthy  of  Shakespeare.     Edward  says  — 

The  griefs  of  private  men  are  soon  allayed, 
But   not   of   kings.      The  forest   deer   being 

struck 
Runs  to  a  herb  that  closes  up  the  wounds. 
But  when  the  imperial  lion's  flesh  is  gored, 
He  rends  and  tears  it  with  his  wrathful  paw : 
And  highly  scorning  that  the  lowly  earth 
Should  drink  his  blood,  mounts   upward   to 

the  air. 
And  so   it  fares  with  me,   whose  dauntless 

mind 
The  ambitious  Mortimer  would  seek  to  curb. 

Compare  in  "  Henry  VI."  (act  v.  sc.  6)  — 

What,  will  the  aspiring  blood  of  Lancaster 
Sink  in  the  ground  }     I  thought  it  would  have 
mounted. 

Or  from  "  Richard  II."  (act  v.  sc.  i)  — 

The  lion,  dying,  thrusteth  forth  his  paw 
And  wounds  the  earth,  if  nothing  else,  with 
rage. 

Or  again,  in  Richard's  death  — 

Exton,  thy  fierce  hand 
Hath  with  the  king's  blood  stained  the  king's 

own  land. 
Mount,  mount,  my  soul.     Thy  seat  is  up  on 

high. 
While  my  gross  flesh  sinks  downward  here  to 

die. 

Or  again,  compare  the  rhythm  of  such 
passages  as  these,  and  I  think  you  must 
feel  how  strongly  influenced  in  his  versi- 
fication Shakespeare  was  by  Marlowe. 
In  "Faust"  Helen  appears,  and  he 
says  — 

Was  this  the  face  that  launched   a  thousand 

ships, 
And  fires  the  topmost  towers  of  Ilium  ? 
Sweet  Helen,  make  me  immortal  with  a  kiss. 
Oh  !  tliou  art  fairer  than  the  evening  air 
Clad  in  the  beauty  of  a  thousand  stars. 
Brighter  thou  art  than  flaming  Jupiter 
When  he  appeared  to  hapless  Scmclc. 

Romeo  says  — 

Oh  speak  again,  bright  angel,  for  thou  art 
As  glorious  to  the  night,  being  o'er  my  head, 


As  is  the  winged  messenger  of  heaven 
Unto  the  white  upturned  wondering  eyes 
Of  mortals  that  fall  back  to  gaze  on  him, 
When  he  bestrides  the  lazy  pacing  clouds, 
And  sails  upon  the  bosom  of  the  air. 

Are  they  not  apparently  out  of  the  same 
mint?  Or  again,  compare  Marlowe's 
Edward  with  Shakespeare's  Romeo  ia 
these  two  passages  :  — 

Rovieo.  —  Gallop  apace,  ye  fiery-footed  steeds. 
Towards  Phoebus'  lodging.     Such  a  waggoner 
As  Phaeton  would  whip  you  to  the  west, 
And  bring  in  cloudy  night  immediately. 

Edward.  —  Gallop     apace,    bright     Phoebus, 

through  the  sky, 
And  dusky  night,  in  rusty  iron  car, 
Between  you  both  shorten  the  time,  I  pray, 
That  I  may  see  that  most  desired  day. 

But  to  leave  this  question,  which  might 
be  illustrated  very  much  farther  until  it 
got  to  be  a  bore,  have  you  read  Marlowe's 
translation  of  Lucan  ? 

Belton.  Yes,  and  it  is  wonderful.  Lu- 
can in  his  hands  becomes  a  poet  such  as 
he  never  was  in  his  native  tongue.  Take, 
for  instance,  this  extraordinary  passage  — 

Strange  sights  appeared  —  the  angry  threat- 
ening gods 
Filled  both  the  earth  and  seas  with  prodigies. 
Great  store  of  strange  and  unknown  things 

were  seen 
Wandering  about  the  north,  and  rings  of  fire 
Fly  in  the  air,  and  dreadful  braided  stars, 
And  comets  that  presage  the  fall  of  kingdoms. 
The  flattering  sky  glittered  in  often  flames. 
And  sundry  fiery  meteors  blazed  in  heaven 
Now    spearlike   lottgy   now  like    a    spreading 

torch. 
Lightning  in  silence  stole  forth  without  clouds. 

The  earth  went  off  her  hinges;  and  the  Alps 
Shook  the  old  snow  from  off  their  trembling 
caps. 

Malleit.  That  certainly  is  very  fine. 
Still,  in  my  opinion,  the  greatest  of  his 
plays  is  his  last,  the  "Edward  II.,'* 
which  Shakespeare  to  a  certain  extent 
imitated  in  his  "Richard  II."  The  last 
scene  of  the  death  of  the  king  in  Berke- 
ley Castle  is  masterly  —  at  once  simple, 
powerful,  natural,  and  passionate  —  and 
loses  nothing  in  comparison  with  the 
death  of  Richard.  It  led  the  way  to 
those  great  historical  plays  of  Shake- 
speare, and  placed  dramatic  history  on  a 
new  and  higher  |)lane  than  it  ever  boforc 
had  occupied.  Have  you  a  copy  of  Mar- 
lowe here.'*  If  you  have,  pray  let  me 
read  you  this  scene,  if  you  are  not  already 
tired. 
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Belton.  Yes,  here  is  a  copy  ;  and  pray 
read  me  that  scene. 

Mallett.  Lio^htborn  is  sent  to  murder 
Edward,  while  Matrevis  and  Gurney 
await  outside. 

Lightborn.  —  Foh  !  here's  a  place  indeed,  with 

all  my  heart ! 
Edward.  —  Who's  there  ?  what  light  is  that  ? 

wherefore  com'st  thou } 
Light.  —  To  comfort  you,  and  bring  you  joyful 

news. 
Ed%v.  —  Small  comfort  finds  poor  Edward  in 

thy  looks. 
Villain,  I  know  thou  com'st  to  murder  me. 
Light.  —  To  murder  you,  my   most  gracious 

lord  ! 
Far  is  it  from  my  heart  to  do  you  harm. 
The  queen  sent  me  to  see  how  you  were  used. 
For  she  relents  at  this  your  misery. 
And   what    eyes   can  refrain  from   shedding 

tears 
To  see  a  king  in  this  most  piteous  state  ? 
Ediu.  —  Weep'st  thou  already  t  list  awhile  to 

me. 
And  then  thy  heart,  were  it  as  Gurney's  is. 
Or  as  Matrevis',  hewn  from  the  Caucasus, 
Yet  will  it  melt  ere  I  have  done  my  tale. 
This  dungeon  where  they  keep  me  is  the  sink 
Wherein  the  filth  of  all  the  castle  falls. 
Light.  —  Oh  villains  ! 
Edw.  —  And  there,  in  mire  and  puddle,  have 

I  stood 
This  ten  days'  space ;  and  lest  that  I  should 

sleep, 
One  plays  continually  upon  a  drum. 
They  give  me  bread  and  water,  being  a  king  — 
So  that,  for  want  of  sleep  and  sustenance, 
My    mind's    distempered,     and    my    body's 

numbed. 
And  whether  I  have  limbs  or  no,  I  know  not. 
Oh  would  my  blood  dropped  out  from  every 

vein 
As  doth  this  water  from  my  tattered  robes  ! 
Tell  Isabel,  the  queen,  I  looked  not  thus, 
When  for  her  sake  I  ran  at  tilt  in  France, 
And  there  unhorsed  the  Duke  of  Claremont. 
Light.  —  Oh,  speak  no  more,  my  lord!   this 

breaks  my  heart. 
Lie  on  this  bed  and  rest  thyself  awhile. 
Edw. — These   looks   of    thine   can    harbour 

nought  but  death  ! 
I  see  my  tragedy  written  on  thy  brows. 
Yet  stay  awhile  —  forbear  thy  bloody  hand. 
And  let  me  see  the  stroke  before  it  comes. 
That  even  then  when  I  shall  lose  my  life, 
My  mind  may  be  more  steadfast  on  my  God. 
Light.  —  What   means  your  highness  to  mis- 
trust me  thus  ? 
Edw.  —  What  mean'st  thou  to  dissemble  with 

me  thus  "i 
Light.  —  These  hands  were  never  stained  with 

innocent  blood, 
Nor  shall  they  now  be  tainted  with  a  king's. 
Edw.  —  Forgive  my  thought  for  having  such 

a  thought. 
One  jewel  have  I  left ;  receive  thou  this. 
Still  fear  I,  and  I  know  not  what's  the  cause, 
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But  every  joint  shakes  as  I  give  it  thee. 
Oh  !  if  thou  harbour  St  murder  in  thy  heart. 
Let  this  gift  change  thy  mind,  and  save  thjj 

soul ! 
Know  that  I  am  a  king :  oh  !  at  that  name 
I  feel  a  hell  of  grief.     Where  is  my  crown  ? 
Gone;  gone,  — and  I  remain. 
Light.  —  You're   over-watched,  my  lord  ;   Hi 

down  and  rest. 
Edw.  —  But   that  grief  keeps  me  waking, 

should  sleep  ; 
But  not   these   ten   days   have   these   eyeli< 

closed. 
Now  as  I  speak  they  fall,  and  yet  with  fear 
Open  again.     Oh  !  wherefore  sit'st  thou  here  ? 
Light.  —  If  you  mistrust  me,  I'll  begone,  my 

lord. 
Edw.  —  No  !  no  !  for  if  thou  mean'st  to  mur- 
der me. 
Thou  wilt  return  again  ;  and  therefore  stay. 
Light.  —  He  sleeps. 
Edw.  —  Oh,    let   me   not   die   yet.      Oh   stay 

awhile. 
Light.  —  How  now,  my  lord  ? 
Edw.  —  Something  still  buzzeth  in  my  ears. 
And  tells  me,  if  I  sleep,  I  never  wake. 
This  fear  is  that  which   makes   me   tremble 

thus  ; 
And    therefore   tell   me,   wherefore   art   thou 

come .'' 
Light.  —  To  rid  thee  of  thy  life.     Matrevis, 

come. 
Edw. —  I  am  too  weak  and  feeble  to  resist. 
Assist  me,  sweet  God,  and  receive  my  soul. 

Belton.  Certainly  that  is  a  very  power- 
ful scene. 

Mallett.  When  one  thinks  that  that 
was  written  before  Marlowe  was  twenty- 
eight  years  of  age,  and  probably  before 
any  play  of  Shakespeare  —  unless,  per- 
haps, his  very  earliest  —  we  may  realize 
what  we  have  lost  by  his  .  early  death. 
After  all,  the  promise  of  Marlowe  was  as 
great  as  that  of  Shakespeare.  And  had 
Shakespeare  died  at  the  same  age,  there 
would  have  been  little  difference  between 
them.  But  Marlowe  was  only  just  gath- 
ering together  his  powers,  and  learning 
to  guide  them'  steadily  to  great  ends, 
when  death  overtook  him,  and  in  so  ig- 
nominious a  manner  as  to  make  our  grief 
for  his  loss  still  greater.  Nothing  in  all 
his  life  became  him  so  little  as  his  leav- 
ing it,  if  tradition  be  true. 

Belton.  He  'A^as,  if  I  recollect  right, 
killed  in  a  drunken  tavern-brawl,  when 
he  was  only  twenty-eight  years  old.  And 
all  the  great  works  that  he  might  have 
written  were  lost  to  us  forever.  Suppose 
we  had  lost  Shakespeare  at  this  age  ? 

Mallett.  I  cannot  suppose  \\.  There 
is  no  other  life  we  could  not  better  blot 
out  in  all  English  history.  Other  losses 
might  have  been  repaired,  but  his  never. 
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He  holds  together  all  our  literature.  Our 
languaije  is  embedded  in  his  works  ;  we 
speak  Shakespeare,  even  when  we  know 
it  not. 

Belt  on.  You  remind  me  of  a  story  I 
heard  the  other  day  of  an  English  swell, 
whose  education,  whatever  it  might  have 
been  in  Greek  and  Latin  (as  much  per- 
haps as  Siiakespeare's  according  to  Ben 
Jonson's  sneer),  was  not  liberally  en- 
dowed with  English  literature.  Some  of 
his  friends  persuaded  him  to  go  and  hear 
"Hamlet,"  which  was  then  playing  in 
London.  On  his  return  he  was  asked 
how  he  liked  it,  and  he  said,  "Very  nice, 
very  nice,  but  awfully  full  of  quotations." 
Mallctt.  Faith  !  I  don't  wonder  he 
thought  so.  It  was  a  very  honest  criti- 
cism. But  think  what  a  hold  Shake- 
speare has  upon  all  our  life  and  language, 
when  such  a  story  is  possible  even  in 
jest.  I  sometimes  wonder  if  a  play  of 
Shakespeare  should  now  be  discovered 
quite  equal  to  his  best,  and  published 
anonvmously,  what  effect  it  would  pro- 
duce. Do  you  think  that  the  critics 
Virould  accept  it  1 

Belton.  Who  can  say  ?  Of  course  they 
would  find  it  full  of  defects,  and  wanting 
utterly  in  originality  ;  but  they  might  pat 
it  on  the  head,  and  patronize  it. 

Mallett.  In  my  native  town  some  years 
ago  there  was  a  man  poorly  educated,  and 
utterly  ignorant  of   Shakespeare.     Don't 
smile.     There  are  a  great   many  quite  as 
ignorant  of    his   works,  who  talk  a  great 
deal  about  him,  and   use   his  name  con- 
stantly.    But   this   man  was   not  familiar 
even  with  his  name,  or  at  all  events  did 
not  know  that  he  was  not  still  living. 
Belt07i.  Well,  so  he  is. 
Mallett.  True,  but   not   in    that    sense. 
Well,  it   happened    that    at    the    time    of 
which    I   speak   Dickens   was   publishing 
his    novels    in  parts  ;    and    an  edition   of 
Shakespeare's  plays  also  was  coming  outi 
in  numbers,  and  my  friend  (every  man  is 
my  friend  who  likes  Shakespeare)  took  in 
both,    thinking    them    contemporaneous 
writers.      One  day  he  went  to   the   pub- 
lishers, and  in  rather  an  excited  tone  said,  ] 
"When   is  the    next    number  of    Shake- 
speare coming   out.?"     "Not  for  a  fort- 
night," was   the   answer.     "Well,  he    re- j 
plied,  "  I  wish  you'd   be  in  a  hurry  about ; 
it  —  I'm  tired  of  waiting.     You  see  you've  ' 
left  me  in  a  most  interesting /J('Za-/  in  the: 
middle  of  '  Oihcllo  ; '  and  I  want  to  know 
how  the  whole  thing  ends.     So  hurry  up 
the  thing  as  fast  as  you  can."  \ 

Belton.  An    honest    admirer  —  a  thou- 


who  praises  with  his  lips.  This  was  a 
real  interest.  I  wish  I  could  read 
"  Othello  "  for  the  first  time. 

Mallett.  Oh  no,  you  don't.     That  would 
be  too  great  a  loss. 

Belton.  True  :  I  take  it  back.     I  never 
said  so. 

Mallett.  It  provokes  me  to  be  told,  as  I 
am  constantly  told,  that  the  Germans  ap- 
preciate Shakespeare  more  than  the  Eng- 
lish, and  that  they  have  taught  us  of  late 
truly  to  estimate  him.  I  am  sick  of  hear- 
ing of  Schlegel  and  Goethe  and  the  rest, 
and  what  'they  say.  We  might  just  as 
well  tell  the  Italians  that  we  English 
understand  Dante  better  than  they  do. 
Some  of  the  German  criticism  on  Shake- 
speare is  as  bad  as  Voltaire's.  Dr.  Rod- 
erick Benedix,  himself  a  dramatist,  has 
perhaps  even  surpassed  him.  He  thinks 
that  none  of  Shakespeare's  creations  are 
equal  to  many  by  the  German  play-writ- 
ers, as  for  instance  to  Lessing's  Na- 
than the  Wise,  or  Schill-er's  Karl  Moor, 
Wallenstein,  and  Philip  II.  But  the 
very  best  of  their  criticism  is  not  worth 
much.  Even  Goethe's  "  Analysis  of 
Hamlet,"  much  as  it  has  been  praised, 
seems  very  poor  to  me  —  not  to  be  men- 
tioned for  insight  and  sympathetic  sense, 
with,  for  instance,  Lamb,  Coleridge,  or 
Hazlitt.  The  single  phrase  of  Hazlitt  — 
"  We  are  all  of  us  Hamlet,"  is  worth  all 
that  Goethe  and  Schlegel  ever  wrote. 
Not  that  I  count  for  much  the  English 
criticism  on  Shakespeare,  which  is  very 
traditional  for  the  most  part,  and  greatly 
overshadowed  by  stage  influences.  For 
instance,  Macbeth  and  Lady  Macbeth  are 
one  thing  in  Shakespeare,  and  quite  an- 
other thing  in  the  public  mind,  where 
they  take  the  form  and  shape  of  Mrs. 
Siddons  and  the  Kembles.  But  the  Ger- 
mans have  the  vice  of  anatomizing  Shake- 
speare, and  laying  him  out  into  parts  and 
pieces,  and  admiring  the  worst  as  much 
as  the  best.  They  find  admirable  reasons 
to  show  that  the  notoriously  ungenuine 
parts  of  his  plays  are  as  admirable  as  the 
others.  When  they  once  go  in  to  praise, 
they  praise  everything.  They  select 
"  Cymbeline  "  for  public  performance  at 
liis  anniversary,  as  one  of  his  great  plays, 
and  admire  it  throughout,  the  interpo- 
lated passages  as  much  as  the  genuine 
ones. 

Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  in  many 
rcsi)ects  than  Biirger's  tr.mslation  of 
"  Macbeth."  Poet  though  he  was,  he 
seems  to  have  lost  all  sense  of  poetry  or 
reason   in    this    translation,  in   which,   in 


sand  times  more  honest  than  many  a  one  fact,  he  so  ludicrously  travesties  the  orig- 
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inal,  that  one  cannot  but  smile  at  the 
absurdities  he  introduces.  The  fact  is 
that  Biirijer,  who  was  a  very  vain  man, 
thought  himself  far  superior  to  Shake- 
speare, and  kindly  assisted  him,  and  eked 
out  his  shortcomings.  Think  of  this 
opening  in  Macbeth  :  — 

Soldier.  Hold  !  not  in  such  a  hurry,  good  sir. 

Guard.  Now,  then  ? 

Sold.  I  prithee,  what  is  it  you  will  tell  the 
king  ? 

Guard.  That  the  battle  is  won. 

Sold.  But  I  have  been  lying. 

Guard.  Lying  rascal  !  Then  tliou  art  in- 
deed with  thy  wounds  a  desperate  joker. 


This  is  a  literal  translation  of  one  of  Bur- 
ger's improvements  to  Shakespeare. 

Bclton.  You  must  be  joking. 

Mallett.  Neither  I  nor  Burger.  This 
was  his  notion  of  Shakespeare.  Schlegel 
Was  far  better  than  this  ;  but  Schlegel  was 
not  original  in  his  views,  and  took  nearly 
all  his  notions  from  Coleridge  ;  and  as 
for  Tieck,  he  was  ready  to  think  anything 
was  by  Shakespeare  —  even  "  Fair  Em  " 
and  the  "Tyrant  "  of  Massinger  ;  and  he 
also  thought  Shakespeare  wrote  Greene's 
"  Friar  Bacon,"  and  the  "  Prince  of  Wake- 
field," and  "  Locrine,"  and  "  The  Merry 
Devil  of  Edmonton,"  and  many  others. 
In  fact,  take  the  German  criticism  on 
Shakespeare  for  all  in  all,  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  very  commonplace.  It  is  vehement 
and  indiscriminate  in  its  praise  as  in  its 
blame,  without  any  true  critical  sense. 

Belton.  It  is  the  same  in  their  criticism 
of  art.  Look,  for  instance,  at  Goethe's 
critique  on  tiie  Laocoon. 

Mallett.  You  mean  Lessing's  ? 

Belton.  No,  I  mean  Goethe's — Les- 
sing's is  quite  another  affair.  He  has 
written  a  most  elaborate  criticism  on  this 
group,  in  which  he  finds  everything  per- 
fect, everything  done  in  the  highest  spirit, 
with  the  clearest  intelligence  and  insight, 
and  with  a  perfection  of  execution  as 
great  as  the  conception  is  wonderful. 
The  ancient  Greeks  are  the  greatest 
sculptors,  and  this  is  the  greatest  of  their 
works,  and  without  a  single  defect.  In 
fact  it  is  a  cut-and-dried  panegyric,  bv  a 
man  who  had  no  knowledge  of  his  sub- 
ject, who  was  determined  to  find  that 
whatever  is,  is  right,  and  whose  enthusi- 
asm is  all  literary  and  second-hand.  We 
are  told  to  admire,  with  upraised  hands, 
the  defects,  as  much  as  the  merits.  It 
was  a  subtle  and  exquisite  thought  to 
make  the  serpent,  while  he  crushed  the 
group  with  his  folds,  also  bite  the  most 
sensitive  part  of  the  father,  and  so  make 


him  shrink  away;  and  it  is  no  matter  at 
all  that  the  serpent  who  crushes  does  not 
bite.  It  was  an  admirable  conception  to 
make  the  sons  two  little  fully-developed 
men,  one-third  the  size  of  their  father, 
instead  of  children.  The  restored  parts 
are  admirable  also,  and  there  is  here  a 
good  deal  of  feeble  philosophizing  and 
artistic  metaphysics  to  round  the  wiiole. 

Mallett.  You  are  very  hard  on  Goethe. 

Belton.  I  know  I  am.  I  suppose  I  feel 
as  the  ancient  Athenian  did  about  Aris- 
tides  :  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  him  called 
the  artist,  any  more  than  he  to  hear  the 
great  statesman  called  the  Just.  Artist ! 
Despite  his  large  talent  and  his  many 
accomplishments,  he  is  utterly  without 
that  innate  enthusiasm,  that  fiery  impulse, 
that  self-surrender  to  passion  for  his  work 
that  alone  can  make  an  artist  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word.  He  was  essentially 
cold  of  nature,  and  his  work  is  generally 
cold.  He  prepared  himself  elaborately 
for  all  his  writings,  arranged  his  materi- 
als with  patience,  and  having  got  them 
all  ready,  sat  down  with  deliberation  to 
put  them  together,  and  work  them  into 
shape  in  the  most  mechanical  way.  He 
laid  up  his  observations  as  one  makes  a 
hortus  siccus,  and  put  them  into  his  work 
like  so  many  fragments  of  mosaic.  He 
could  not  give  way  to  his  enthusiasm,  but 
insisted  on  governing  it.  He  never  was 
possessed,  rapt,  lifted  out  of  himself,  car- 
ried away  by  his  theme.  He  drove  his 
Pegasus  in  good  German  harness  ;  Pe- 
gasus never  ran  or  flew  away  with  him. 
1  put  aside  his  "Faust,"  which  is  far  his 
greatest  work.  This  he  wrote  in  his 
youth,  when  he  could  not  suppress  his 
genius,  which  got  the  better  of  him,  and 
in  this  one  sees  him  at  his  highest.  But 
this  was  before  he  was  an  artist  in  his 
sense,  and  while  the  enthusiasm  of  youth 
was  in  him,  and  would  have  its  sway. 
Nearly  all  the  rest  of  his  life  he  was  en- 
gaged at  intervals  on  the  second  part  of 
"  Faust,"  piecing  it  out  mechanically,  and 
endeavouring  to  give  some  real  shape  to 
mere  disjecta  membra,  which  he  never 
could  put  together  into  any  definite  com- 
pleteness. The  result  of  all  his  art 
was  to  huddle  together  an  unintelligi- 
ble mass  of  myth  and  history,  without 
beginning,  middle,  or  end.  When  his 
genius  carried  him  away  he  was  great, 
and  the  first  part  of  "  Faust"  has  scenes 
of  great  power  both  of  conception  and 
execution. 

Mallett.  Ah,  well,  I  breathe  again. 
After  all,  it  is  something  to  have  written 
one  great  work. 
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Beltoit.  It  is,  but  it  is  the  story  of  Mar- 1  cious.  In  Goethe's  "  Tasso,"  for  in- 
guerite  which  alone  interests  us.  Faust  stance,  you  can  forecast  everything  that 
is  a  colourless  walking  gentleman,  with-  each  character  will  say  and  think,  but  you 
out  character  or  individuality,  and  there  1  cannot  do  this  with  Hamlet  and  Othello 
is  no  real  *'  motify''  to  use  Goethe's  word, 
for  Marguerite's  conduct. 

Mallett.  Pray  leave  Goethe  alone  —  we 
shall  never  agree  about  him.  I  have 
heard  you  before  on  this  subject,  and  I 
say  with  Galileo,  '■'■  E pui-e  si  muove.^''  1 
know  "  Wilhelm  Meister"  bores  you, 
and  the  "Elective  Affinities"  is,  accord- 
ing to  you,  a  mechanical  mosaic  ;  but  I 
don't  agree  with  you. 

Belton.  Yes,  if  Goethe  talked  no  better 
than  the  characters  of  those  two  novels,  I 
am  not  sorry  I  never  knew  him.  I  am 
tired  to  death  of  gardens,  and  the  way 
they  should  be  laid  out,  and  I  do  not  ad- 
mire his  theatrical  discussions  ;  and  his 
characters,  except  when  they  are  reminis- 
cences of  particular  persons,  are  to  me 
thoroughly  mechanical. 

Malleti.  Let  us  get  back  to  Shake- 
speare, where  we  can  agree. 

Belton.  Shakespeare's  \)\-^y^  grow.  All 
others,  more  or  less,  are  constructed,  built 
up  mechanically  part  by  part  ;  while 
Shakespeare's  grow  and  develop,  one 
joint  out  of  another,  one  branch  and  twig 
out  of  another  —  naturally,  freely,  unex- 
pectedly—  as  a  tree  grows.  This  is  true 
not  only  of  the  characters  but  of  the  con- 
duct of  each  play,  and  especially  of  the 
later  ones.  Take  Othello,  for  instance, 
and  see  how  his  character  develops  with 
circumstances  ;  how  the  restrained  pas- 
sion of  his  nature,  which  gives  at  first 
only  a  genial  glow  to  his  bearing,  finally 
bursts  forth  into  an  overpowering  fury, 
breaks  down  all  the  safeguards  of  his 
judgment,  destroys  his  dignity,  and  ruins 
his  reason.  Goethe's  plays,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  mechanically  laid  out  like  a  gar- 
den-plot, and  all  his  pretty  flowers,  exotic 
or  natural,  are  planted  in  them  artificially. 
They  do  not  grow  there  by  their  own 
sweet  will,  do  not  flower  out  of  the  theme, 
but  are  grafted  on  it.  They  do  not  make 
themselves,  but  are  made  by  him.  Two 
and  two  always  make  four,  but  in  life 
they  sometimes  make  five.  There's  a 
daring  truth  of  unex|)ectedness  in  Shake- 
speare, as  there  is  in  nature.  His  char- 
acters do  not  say  what  you  expect,  but 
what  their  nature  prompts.     A  tree  has 


and  Lear. 

Mallett.  The  world  is  against  you  in 
your  estimate  of  Geothe,  and  I  am  against 
you.  But  don't  let  us  discuss  him  any 
farther.  You  will  not  convince  me.  Let 
us  talk  about  something  we  agree  upon. 
As  to  what  you  say  of  the  German  critics 
of  Shakespeare,  of  course  there  is  one 
side  of  him  to  us  as  wonderful  as  any, 
which  they  never  can  feel —  I  mean  his 
language  and  his  rhythm.  No  transla- 
tion can  give  this,  however  well  it  may  be 
done.  There  is  a  light,  and  life,  and  col- 
our in  the  words  of  our  great  poet  that 
most  of  all  is  his,  which  makes  them 
magical.  To  translate  Shakespeare  is  as 
impossible  as  to  copy  Titian — ay,  much 
more  so  ;  the  outline,  the  story,  the  bones, 
remain,  but  the  soul  is  gone  —  the  es- 
sence, the  ethereal  light,  the  perfume,  is 
vanished.  Try  in  any  of  his  great  pas- 
sages to  replace  a  forgotten  word,  and 
you  can  never  improve  it.  Nothing  will 
fit  it  but  the  very  word  he  used.  If,  then, 
we  ourselves  cannot  translate  or  alter  his 
language  without  loss,  how  is  it  possible 
that  the  whole  should  be  transferred  into 
another  language,  with  different  idioms, 
and  still  preserve  its  quality?  Take  for 
instance  this  — 

Nay,  rather  shall  this  hand 

The  multitudinous  seas  incarnadine, 

Making  the  deep  one  red  — 

and  translate  it  if  you  can.  "Multitudi- 
nous seas"  —  what  an  expression  !  You 
feel  the  wide  weltering  waste  of  confused 
and  tumbling  waves  around  you  in  that 
single  word.  What  beauty  and  wealth  of 
colour  too  in  incarnadine,  a  word  capable 
of  dying  an  ocean  !  and  then,  after  these 
grand  polysyllables,  how  terse  and  stern 
comes  in  the  solid  Saxon,  as  if  a  vast 
cloud  had  condensed  into  great  heavy 
drops  —  the  deep  one  red  I  Turn  it  into 
German  if  you  can.  Hitch  togetiier  three 
or  four  monosyllables,  and  pretend  they 
are  one  word,  and  see  if  they  will  give 
you  the  effect  of  that  one  great  Latin- 
ish  multitudinous.  Try  much-folding,  or 
many-folding,  or  manifold  {incl-faltig  or 
7na?inig-faltig\  which  are  the  nearest  ap- 


its  law,  but  it  also  has""  its  whim  and  ca-  \  proximations  in  German  to  the  sense  and 
price,  and  one  limb  and  branch  is  not  bal- 1  sound.  Do  they  satisfy  you  ?  Or  instead 
anced  against  another  geometrically,  as  of  incarnadine,  take  that  poetic  and  noble 
it  is  in  Goethe's  plays.  In  all  the  devi-|  German  coiviihxi'wQjlcisclifarben,  to  flesh- 
ousness  of  outline  in  nature,  there  is  at  colour  ;  or  substitute  the  German  phrase, 
once   the    characteristic  and   the  capri-  for  it  is  \x^\.^\iQXf\^pHr^urrothJdrbcni 
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or  say  in  EngUsli,  empurple,  or  make 
purple.  It  will  not  do  —  we  cannot  trans- 
.  late  it  even  into  English,  much  less  into 
German. 

Belton.  How  is  it  translated  into  Ger- 
man ? 

Mallett.  I  don't  remember,  and  I  don't 
care.  I  know  only  that  it  cannot  be 
translated.  All  this  magnificent  diction 
is  lost,  and  what  is  to  make  up  for  it  ? 
You  get  the  sense,  you  say.  The  trans- 
lation is  literal.  What  is  sense  in  poetry 
divorced  from  the  form  ?  The  form  is 
the  essence.  You  pass  the  airy  nothing 
through  an  alembic,  and  you  get  a  caput 
mortuum.  All  the  tone  and  perfume  is 
gone.  The  dead  words  remain,  but  the 
music  is  fled.  A  translation  is  a  traduc- 
tion. It  is  not  so  much  like  the  original 
thing  as  the  reverse  of  a  tapestry  with  all 
its  threads  and  confused  shapes  and  col- 
ours is  like  the  soft  picture  on  its  face. 
And,  with  all  this  loss,  to  tell  me  that  the 
Germans  best  understand  Shakespeare, 
and  that  we  must  go  to  them  to  be  taught, 
is  utter  nonsense.  I  agree  that  they  have 
honestly  studied  him  and  striven  to  ap- 
preciate him,  and  for  this  they  have  my 
heartiest  recognition.  But  it  is  idle  to 
think  that  they  can  teach  us  what 
Shakespeare  is. 
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CHAPTER   XXII. 

SOPHISTRY. 

"  '  As  he  has  not  trusted  me,  he  will  never  know 
how  I  should  scorn  to  be  a  thief,'  quoth  the  schoolboy 
yesterday,  when  his  master's  orchard  gate  was  locked; 
but,  'It's  all  his  own  fault,'  quoth  the  same  boy  to- 
day while  he  was  stealing  his  master's  plums,  '  why  did 
he  leave  the  gate  ajar  ? '  " 

"  Val,"  said  Brandon,  "  I  do  hope  you 
will  give  yourself  time  to  consider  this 
thing  in  allits  bearings  before  you  decide. 
I  am  afraid  if  you  make  a  mistake,  it 
will  prove  a  momentous  one." 

He  spoke  with  a  certain  feeling  of  re- 
straint, his  advice  had  not  been  asked  ; 
and  the  two  brothers  began  to  perceive 
by  this  time  that  it  was  hard  to  keep  up 
an  air  of  easy  familiarity  when  neither 
felt  really  at  ease.  Each  was  thinking  of 
the  lovely  young  wife  down-stairs.  One 
felt  that  he  could  hardly  preach  to  the 
man  whose  folly  had  been  his  own  oppor- 
tunity, the  other  felt  that  nothing  would 
be  more  sweet  than  to  let  her  see  that. 


after  all,  she  had  married  a  man  not  half 
so  rich  nor  in  so  good  a  position  as  her 
first  love,  for  so  he  chose  to  consider 
himself.  How  utter,  how  thorough  an 
escape  this  would  be  also  from  the  least 
fear  of  further  dependence  on  Giles  ! 
And,  as  to  his  having  made  a  fool  of  him- 
self, and  having  been  well  laughed  at  for 
his  pains,  he  was  perfectly  aware  that  as 
Melcombe  of  Melcombe,  and  with  those 
personal  advantages  that  he  by  no  means 
undervalued,  nobody  would  choose  to 
remember  that  story  against  him,  and 
he  might  marry  almost  wherever  he 
pleased. 

As  he  turned  in  his  chair  to  think,  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  his  old  uncle's  house, 
just  a  corner  through  some  trees,  of  his 
own  bedroom  window  there,  the  place 
where  that  parcel  was. 

He  knew  that,  think  as  long  as  he 
would,  Giles  would  not  interrupt.  "Yes, 
that  parcel  !  Well,  I'm  independent, 
anyhow,"  he  considered  exultingly  ;  and 
the  further  thought  came  into  his  mind, 
"  I  am  well  enough  off.  What  if  I  were 
to  give  this  up  and  stay  with  John  ? 
I  know  he  is  surprised  and  pleased  to 
find  me  so  useful.  I  shall  be  more  so  ; 
the  work  suits  me  and  brings  out  all 
I  have  in  me  ;  I  like  it.  Then  I  always 
liked  being  with  Emily,  and  I  should 
soon  be  master  in  that  house.  Bother 
the  estate  !  I  felt  at  first  that  I  could 
not  possibly  fling  it  by,  but  really  — 
really  I  believe  that  in  a  few  years,  when 
John  goes  into  Parliament,  he'll  make  me 
his  partner.  It's  very  perplexing  ;  yes, 
I'll  think  it  well  over,  as  Giles  says.  I'll 
do  as  I  please  ;  and  I've  a  great  mind  to 
let  that  doomed  old  den  alone  after  all." 

Though  he  expressed  his  mind  in  these 
undignified  words,  it  was  not  without 
manly  earnestness  that  he  turned  back  to 
his  brother,  and  said  seriously,  "  Giles,  I 
do  assure  you  that  I  will  decide  nothing 
till  I  have  given  the  whole  thing  my 
very  best  attention.  In  the  meantime,  of 
course,  whatever  you  hear,  you  will  say 
nothing.  I  shall  certainly  not  go  to  Mel- 
combe for  a  few  days,  I've  got  so  at- 
tached to  John,  somehow,  that  I  cannot 
think  of  leaving  him  in  the  lurch  just 
now  when  he  is  out  of  spirits,  and  likes 
to  have  me  with  him." 

Thereupon  the  brothers  parted,  Valen- 
tine going  down-stairs,  and  Brandon  sit- 
ting still  in  his  room,  a  smile  dawning  on 
his  face,  and  a  laugh  following. 

"Leaving  John  in  the  lurch!"  he  re- 
peated, "  What  would  my  lord  John 
think  if  he  could  hear  that ;  but  I  have 
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noticed  for  some  time  that  ihey  like  one 
anot'lier.  What  a  notion  Val  has  sud- 
denly formed  of  his  own  importance  ! 
There  was  really  something  like  dignity 
in  his  leave-taking.  He  does  not  intend 
that  I  should  interfere,  as  is  evident. 
And  I  am  not  certain  that  if  he  asked  for 
my  advice  I  should  know  what  to  say.  I 
was  very  clear  in  my  own  mind  that  when 
he  consulted  m,e  I  should  say,  '  Follow 
your  father's  desire.'  I  am  still  clear 
that  1  would  do  so  myself  in  such  a  case  ; 
but  I  am  not  asked  for  my  opinion.  I 
think  he  will  renounce  the  inheritance, 
on  reflection  ;  if  he  does,  I  shall  be  truly 
glad  that  it  was  not  at  all  by  my  advice, 
or  to  please  me.  But  if  he  does  not  ? 
Well,  I  shall  not  wish  to  make  the  thing 
out  any  worse  than  it  is.  I  always 
thought' that  letter  weak  as  a  command, 
but  strong  as  a  warning.  It  would  be,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  a  dutiful  and  filial  ac- 
tion to  respect  that  warning.  A  warning 
not  to  perpetuate  some  wrong,  for  in- 
stance ;  but  what  wrong?  I  saw  a  min- 
iature of  Daniel  Mortimer  the  elder,  smil- 
ing, handsome,  and  fair-haired.  It  not 
only  reminded  me  strongly  of  my  step-fa- 
ther, but  of  the  whole  race,  John,  Valen- 
tine, John's  children,  and  all.  Therefore, 
I  am  sure  there  need  be  '  no  scandal 
about  Queen  Elizabeth  '  Mortimer,  and 
its  discovery  on  the  part  of  her  son." 

Meanwhile,  Valentine,  instead  of  driv- 
ing straight  back  to  Wigfield,  stopped 
short  at  his  sister  Emily's  new  house,  in- 
tending to  tell  her  simply  of  the  death  of 
little  Peter  Melcombe,  and  notice  how 
she  took  it.  O  that  the  letter  had  been 
left  to  him  instead  of  to  Giles  !  How 
difficult  it  was,  moreover,  to  believe  that 
Giles  had  possessed  it  so  long,  and  yet 
that  its  contents  were  dead  to  every 
one  else  that  breathed  !  If  Giles  had  not 
shown  him  by  his  manner  what  he  ought 
to  do,  he  thought^he  might  have  felt 
better  inclined  to  do  it.  Certain  it  is 
that  being  now  alone,  he  thought  of  his 
father's  desire  with  more  respect. 

Emily  had  been  settled  about  a  month 
in  her  new  house,  and  Miss  Christie 
Grant  was  with  her.  There  was  a  pretty 
drawing-room,  with  bow-windows  at  the 
back  of  it.  Emily  had  put  there  her  In- 
dian cabinets,  and  many  other  beautiful 
things  brought  from  the  East,  besides 
decorating  it  with  delicate  ferns,  and 
bulbs  in  flower.  She  was  slightly  in- 
clined to  be  lavish  so  far  as  she  could 
afford  it  ;  but  her  Scotch  blood  kept  her 
just  on  the  right  side  of  prudence,  and 
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so  gave  more  grace  to  her  undoubted 
generosity. 

This  house  which  had  been  chosen  by 
Mrs.  Henfrey,  was  less  than  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  John  Mortimer's,  and  was 
approached  by  the  same  sandy  lane.  In 
front,  on  the  opposite  side  of  this  lane, 
the  house  was  sheltered  by  a  great  cliff, 
crowned  with  fir  trees,  and  enriched  with 
wild  plants  and  swallows'  caves  ;  and  be- 
hind, at  the  end  of  her  garden  ran  the 
same  wide  brook  which  made  a  boundary 
for  John  Mortimer's  ground. 

This  circumstance  was  a  great  advan- 
tage to  the  little  Mortimers,  who  with  fa- 
miliar friendship  made  themselves  at  once 
at  home  all  over  Mrs.  Nemily's  premises, 
and  forthwith  set  little  boats  and  ships 
afloat  on  the  brook  in  the  happy  certain- 
ty that  sooner  or  later  they  would  come 
down  to  their  rightful  owners. 

Valentine  entered  the  drawing-room, 
and  a  glance  as  he  stooped  to  kiss  his 
sister  served  to  assure  him  that  she  knew 
nothing  of  the  great  news. 

She  put  her  two  hands  upon  his  shoul- 
ders, and  her  sweet  eyes  looked  into  his. 
A  slightly  shamefaced  expression  struck 
her.  *' Does  the  dear  boy  think  he  is  in 
love  again  .'*  "  she  thought  ;  "  who  is  it,  I 
wonder  ? "  The  look  became  almost 
sheepish  ;  and  she,  rather  surprised,  said 
to  him,  "Well,  Vail,  you  see  the  house  is 
ready." 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  looking  round 
him  with  a  sigh. 

Emily  felt  that  he  might  well  look 
grave  and  sad  ;  it  was  no  common  friend 
that  he  had  lost.  "How  is  John?"  she 
asked. 

"  Why,  he  was  very  dull  ;  very  dull  in- 
deed, when  I  left  him  this  morning  ;  and 
natural  enough  he  should  be." 

"  Yes,  most  natural." 

Then  he  said,  after  a  little  more  con- 
versation on  their  recent  loss,  "  Emily,  I 
came  to  tell  you  something  very  impor- 
tant—  to  me  at  least,"  here  the  shame- 
faced look  came  back.  "  Oh,  no,"  he  ex- 
claimed, as  a  flash  of  amazement  leaped 
out  of  her  eyes  ;  "  nothing  of  that  sort." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  she  answered, 
not  able  to  forbear  smiling;  "but  sit 
down  then,  you  great,  long-legged  fellow, 
you  put  me  out  of  conceit  with  this  room  ; 
you  make  the  ceiling  look  too  low." 

"Oh,  do  I?"  said  Valentine,  and  he 
sat  down  in  a  comfortable  chair,  and 
thought  he  could  have  been  very  happy 
with  Emily,  and  did  not  know  how  to 
begin  to  tell  her. 
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"  I  must  say  I  admire  your  taste,  Em- 
ily," hz  then  said,  looking  about  him,  and 
shirking  the  great  subject. 

Emily  was  a  little  surprised  at  his  hold- 
ing off  in  tliis  way,  so  she  in  her  turn 
took  the  opportunity  to  say  something 
fresh  ;  something  that  she  thought  he 
might  as  well  hear. 

"And  so  John's  dull,  is  he?  Poor 
John  !  Do  you  know,  Val,  the  last  time 
X  saw  him  he  was  very  cross." 

"Indeed!  why  was  he  cross  .'"' 

"It  was  about  a  month  ago.  He 
laughed,  but  I  know  he  was  cross.  St. 
George  and  I  went  over  at  his  breakfast- 
time  to  get  the  key  of  this  house,  which 
bad  been  left  with  him  ;  and,  while  I  ran 
up-stairs  to  see  the  children,  he  told  St. 
George  how,  drawing  up  his  blind  to 
shave  that  morning,  he  had  seen  you 
chasing  Barbara  and  Miss  Green  (that 
little  temporary  governess  of  theirs)  about 
the  garden.  Barbara  threw  some  snow- 
balls at  you,  but  you  caught  her  and 
kissed  her." 

"  She  is  a  kind  of  cousin,"  Valentine 
murmured;  "besides,  she  is  a  mere 
child." 

"But  she  is  a  very  tall  child,"  said 
Emily.  "  She  is  within  two  inches  as 
tall  as  I  am.  Miss  Green  is  certainly  no 
child." 

Valentine  did  not  wish  to  enter  on  that 
side  of  the  question.  "  I'm  sure  I  don't 
know  how  one  can  find  out  when  to  leave 
off  kissing  one's  cousins,"  he  observed. 

"  Oh  !  I  can  give  you  an  easy  rule  for 
that,"  said  Emiiy  ;  "leave  off  the  mo- 
ment you  begin  to  care  to  do  it:  they 
will  probably  help  you  by  beginning,  just 
about  the  same  time,  to  think  they  have 
bestowed  kisses  enough." 

"  It  all  arose  out  of  my  kindness,"  said 
Valentine.  "Jolin  had  already  begun  to 
be  anxious  about  the  dear  old  man,  so  I 
went  over  that  morning  before  breakfast, 
and  sent  him  up  a  message.  His  father 
was  decidedly  better  ;  and  as  he  had  to 
take  a  journey  that  day,  I  thought  he 
should  know  it  as  soon  as  possible.  But 
Emily " 

"Yes,  dear  boy  ?  " 

"  I  really  did  come  to  say  something 
important."  And  instantly  as  he  spoke 
be  felt  what  a  tragical  circumstance  this 
was  for  some  one  else,  and  that  such 
would  be  Emily's  first  thought  and  view 
of  it. 

"What  is  it?"  she  exclaimed,  now  a 
little  startled. 

Valentine  had  turned  rather  pale.     He 


tasted  the  bitter  ingredients  in  this  cup 
of  prosperity  more  plainly  now;  and  he 
wished  that' letter  was  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.  "Why — why  it  is  something 
you  will  be  very  sorry  for,  too,"  he  said, 
his  voice  faltering.  "It's  poor  little  Pc 
ter  Melcombe." 

"  Oh  !  "  exclaimed  Emily,  with  an  awe* 
struck  shudder.     "  There  !     I  said  so. 

"What  did  you  say?"  cried  Valen- 
tine, so  much  struck  by  her  words  that' 
he  recovered  his  self-possession  instantly. 

"Poor,  poor  woman,"  she  went  on,  the 
ready  tears  falling  on  her  cheeks;  "and 
he  was  her  only  child  I  " 

"  But  what  do  you  mean,  Emily  ?  "  con- 
tinued Valentine,  startled  and  suspicious. 
"  IV/ia^  did  you  say  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  "  she  answered,  "  nothing  that  I 
had  any  particular  reason  for  saying.  I 
felt  that  it  might  be  a  great  risk  to  take 
that  delicate  boy  to  Italy  again,  where  he 
had  been  ill  before,  and  I  told  John  I 
wished  we  could  prevent  it.  I  could  not 
forget  that  his  death  would  be  a  fine 
thing  for  my  brother,  and  I  felt  a  sort  of 
fear  that  this  would  be  the  end  of  it." 

Valentine  was  relieved.  She  evidently 
knew  nothing,  and  he  could  listen  calmly 
while  she  went  on. 

"  My  mere  sense  of  the  danger  made 
it  a  necessity  for  me  to  act.  I  suppose 
you  will  be  surprised  when  I  tell  you  " 
—  here  two  more  tears  fell  —  "  that  I 
wrote  to  Mrs.  Melcombe.  I  knew  she 
was  determined  to  go  on  the  Continent, 
and  I  said  if  she  liked  to  leave  her  boy 
behind,  I  would  take  charge  of  him.  It 
was  the  day  before  dear  Fred  was  taken 
ill." 

"And  she  declined!"  said  Valentine. 
"Well,  it  was  very  kind  of  you,  very 
good  of  you,  and  just  like  you.  Let  us 
hope  poor  Mrs.  Melcombe  does  not  re- 
member it  now." 

"Yes,  she  declined;  said  her  boy  had 
an  excellent  constitution.  Where  did 
the  poor  little  fellow  die  ?" 

"  At  Corfu." 

Emily  wept  for  sympathy  with  the 
mother,  and  Valentine  sat  still  opposite 
to  her,  and  was  glad  of  the  silence  ;  it 
pleased  him  to  think  of  this  that  Emily 
had  done,  till  on  a  sudden  some  familiar 
words  out  of  the  Bible  flashed  into  his 
mind,  strange,  quaint  words,  and  it 
seemed  much  more  as  if  somebody  kept 
repeating  them  in  his  presence  than  as 
if  he  had  turned  them  over  himself  to  the 
surface,  from  among  the  mass  of  scraps 
that   were   lying    littered    about   in    the 
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chambers  of  bis  memory.  "  The  words 
of  Jonadab  the  son  of  kechab,  that  he 
commanded  his  sons." 

"May  I  see  the  letter?"  asked  Emily. 

"  There  was  no  letter  ;  we  saw  it  in  tlie 
TVw^j,"  said  Valentine ;  and  again  the 
mental  repetition  began.  "The  son  of 
Rechab,  that  he  commanded  His  sons,  are 
performed  ;  for  unto  this  day " 

Emily  had  dried  her  eyes  now.  "Well, 
Val  dear,"  she  said,  and  hesitated. 

"  Oh,  I  wish  she  would  give  me  time  to 
get  once  straight  through  to  the  end,  and 
have  done  with  it,"  thought  Valentine. 
"'The  words  of  Jonabab  the  son  of  Re- 
chab, that  he    commanded   his  sons,  are 

'(yes,    only    the    point   of  it   is    that 

they're  not  —  not  yet,  at  any  rate)  the 
words  of  Jonadab." 

Here  Emily  spoke  again.  "Well,  Val, 
nobody  ever  came  into  an  estate  more 
naturally  and  rightly  than  you  do,  for, 
however  well  you  may  have  behaved  about 
it,  and  nobody  could  have  behaved  bet- 
ter, you  must  have  felt  that  as  the  old 
lady  chose  to  leave  all  to  one  son,  that 
should  not  have  been  the  youngest.  I 
hope  you  will  be  happy  ;  and  I  know  you 
will  make  a  kind,  good  landlord.  It 
seems  quite  providential  that  you  should 
have  spent  so  much  time  in  learning  all 
about  land  and  farming,  I  have  always 
felt  that  all  which  was  best  and  nicest  in 
you  would  come  out,  if  you  could  have 
prosperity,  and  we  now  see  that  it  was 
intended  for  you." 

Cordial,  delightful  words  to  Valentine  ; 
they  almost  made  him  forget  this  letter 
that  she  had  never  heard  of. 

"  Oh,  if  you  please,  ma'am,"  exclaimed 
a  female  servant,  bursting  into  the  room, 
"  Mr.  Brandon's  love  to  you.  He  has 
sent  the  pony-carriage,  and  he  wants  you 
to  come  back  in  it  directly." 

Something  in  the  instant  attention  paid 
to  this  message,  and  the  alacrity  with 
which  Emily  ran  up-stairs,  as  if  perfectly 
ready,  and  expectant  of  it,  showed  Val- 
entine that  it  did  not  concern  his  inherit- 
ance, but  also  what  and  whom  it  probably 
did  concern,  and  he  sauntered  into  the 
little  hall  to  wait  for  Emily,  put  her  into 
the  carriage  and  fold  the  rug  round  her, 
while  he  observed  without  much  surprise 
that  she  had  for  the  moment  quite  for- 
gotten his  special  affairs,  and  was  anx- 
ious and  rather  urgent  to  be  off. 

Then  he  drove  into  Wigfield,  consider- 
ing in  his  own  minrl  that  if  John  did  not 
know  anything  concerning  the  command 
in  this  strange  letter,  he  and  he  only  was 
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the  person  who  ought  to  be  told  and  con- 
sulted about  it. 

It  rained  now,  and  when  he  entered  the 
bank  and  paused  to  take  off  his  wet  coat, 
he  saw  on  every  face  as  it  was  lifted  up 
that  his  news  was  known,  and  his  heart 
beat  so  fast  as  he  knocked  at  John's  door 
that  he  had  hardly  strength  to  obey  the 
hearty  "  Come  in." 

Two  minutes  would  decide  what  John 
knew,  and  whether  he  also  had  a  message 
to  give  him  from  the  dead.  John  was 
standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  grave 
and  lost  in  thought.  Valentine  came  in, 
and  sat  down  on  one  side  of  the  grate, 
putting  his  feet  on  the  fender  to  warm 
them.  When  he  had  done  this,  he  longed 
to  change  his  attitude,  for  John  neither 
moved  nor  spoke,  and  he  could  not  see 
his  face.  His  own  agitation  made  him 
feel  that  he  was  watched,  and  that  he 
could  not  seem  ill  at  ease  and  must  not 
be  the  first  to  move  ;  but  at  last  when  the 
silence  and  immobility  of  John  became 
intolerable  to  him,  he  suddenly  pushed 
back  his  chair,  and  looked  up.  John  then 
turned  his  head  slightly,  aad  their  eyes 
met. 

"You  knov/  it,"  said  Valentine. 

"Yes,"  John  answered  gravely,  "of 
course." 

"  Oh  I  what  next,  what  next  ?  "  thought 
Valentine,  and  he  spent  two  or  three  min- 
utes in  such  a  tumult  of  keen  ej^pectation 
and  eager  excitement,  that  he  could  hear 
every  beat  of  his  heart  quite  plainly,  and 
then  — 

"  It  is  a  very  great  upset  of  all  of  my 
plans,"  John  said,  still  with  more  gravity 
than  usual.  "  I  had  fully  intended  —  in- 
deed, I  had  hoped,  old  fellow,  that  you 
and  I  would  be  partners  some  day." 

"  Oh,  John,"  exclaimed  Valentine,  a 
sudden  revulsion  of  feeling  almost  over- 
coming him  now  he  found  that  his  fears 
as  to  what  John  might  be  thinking  of 
were  groundless.  "Oh,  John,  I  wish  we 
could  I  It  might  be  a  great  deal  better 
for  me  ?  And  so  you  really  did  mean  it  ? 
You  are  more  like  a  brother  than  anything 
else.  I  hate  the  th.ought  of  that  ill-starred 
house  ;  I  think  I'll  stop  here  with  you." 

"  Nonsense,"  said  John,  just  as  com- 
posedly and  as  gravely  as  ever;  "what 
do  you  mean,  you  foolish  lad  ?"  But  he 
appreciated  the  affection  Valentine  had 
expressed  for  him,  and  kintlly  put  his 
hand  on  his  young  relative's  shoulder. 

Valentine  had  never  found  it  so  hard 
to  understand  himself  as  at  that  moment. 
His   course   was   free,    Giles    could    not 
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speak,  and  John  knew  nothing  ;  yet  ei- 
ther the  tirm  clasp  of  a  man's  hand  on  his 
shoulder  roused  him  to  the  fact  that  he 
cared  for  this  man  so  much  that  he  could 
be  happier  under  his  orders  than  free 
and  his  own  master,  or  else  his  father's 
words  gathered  force  by  mere  withdrawal 
of  opposition. 

For  a  moment  he  almost  wished  John 
did  know  ;  he  wanted  to  be  fortified  in 
his  desire   to  remain  with  him  ;  and  yet 

No  !  he  could   not   tell   him  ;  that 

would  be  taking  his  fate  out  of  his  own 
hands  forever. 

"You  think  then  I  must  —  take  it  up  ; 
in  short,  go  and  live  in  it.'"'  he  said  at 
length. 

"Think!"  exclaimed  John,  with  en- 
ergy and  vehemence  ;  "  why,  who  could 
possibly  think  otherwise  ?  " 

"  I've  always  been  accustomed  to  go 
in  and  out  amongst  a  posse  of  my  own 
relations." 

"  Your  own  relations  must  come  to  you 
then,"  answered  John  pleasantly,  "  I,  for 
one.  Why,  Melcombe's  only  fifty  or 
sixty  miles  off,  man  !  " 

"  It  seems  to  me  now  that  I'm  very 
sorry  for  that  poor  little  fellow's  death," 
Valentine  went  on. 

"  Nobody  could  have  behaved  better 
during  his  lifetime  than  you  have  done," 
John  said.  "Why,  Val,"  he  exclaimed, 
looking  down,  "you  astonish  me  !  " 

Valentine  was  vainly  struggling  with 
tears.  John  went  and  bolted  the  door  ; 
then  got  some  wine,  and  brought  him  a 
glass. 

"  As  calm  as  possible  during  my  fa- 
ther's death  and  funeral,"  he  thought, 
"and  now  half  choking  himself,  forsooth, 
because  his  fortune's  made,  and  he  must 
leave  his  relations.  I  trust  and  hope, 
with  all  my  heart,  that  Dorothea  is  not 
at  the  bottom  of  this  !  I  supposed  his 
nerves  to  be  strong  enough  for  any- 
thing." 

Valentine  was  deadly  pale.  He  put  up 
a  shaking  hand  for  the  glass,  and  as  he 
drank  the  wine,  and  felt  the  blood  creep- 
ing warmly  about  his  limbs  again,  he 
thought,  "John  knows  nothing  whatever. 
No  wonder  he  is  astonished,  he  little 
thinks  what  a  leap  in  the  dark  it  is." 

And  so  the  die  was  cast. 

A  fevv  days  after  this  Gladys  and  Bar- 
bara received  letters;  the  first  ran  as 
follows  :  — 

"  My  dear  young  Friends,  —  Owe 
you  three-and-sixpence  for  Blob's  bis- 
cuits,  do    I  ?     Don't  you    know   that   it 
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is  not  polite  to  remind  people  of  their 
debts  .?  When  you  would  have  been 
paid  that  money  I  cannot  think,  if  it  were 
not  for  a  circumstance  detailed  below. 
I  have  just  been  reading  that  the  finest 
minds  always  possess  a  keen  sense  of  hu- 
mour, so  if  you  find  nothing  to  laugh  at 
in  this,  it  will  prove  that  there  is  nothing 
particular  in  you.  Did  I  ever  think 
there  was  .''  Well,  why  will  you  ask  such 
awkward  questions  ? —  Off  ! 

THE   NOBLE  TUCK-MAN.* 

Americas  as  he  did  wend 

With  A.  J.  Mortimer,  his  chum, 
The  two  were  greeted  by  a  friend, 

"  And  how  are  you,  boys,  Hi,  Ho,  Hum  ? 

He  spread  a  note  so  crisp,  so  neat 

(Ho  and  Hi,  and  tender  Hum), 
"  If  you  of  this  a  fifth  can  eat 

I'll  give  you  the  remainder.     Come  !  " 

To  the  tuck-shop  three  repair 

(Ho  and  Hum,  and  pensive  Hi), 
One  looks  on  to  see  all's  fair 

Two  call  out  for  hot  mince  pie. 

Thirteen  tarts,  a  few  Bath  buns 
(Hi  and  Hum,  and  gorgeous  Ho), 

Lobster  cakes  (the  butter'd  ones). 
All  at  once  they  cry,  "  No  go»" 

Then  doth  tuck-man  smile.     "  Them  there 

(Ho  and  Hi,  and  futile  Hum) 
Jellies  three  and  sixpence  air, 

Use  of  spoons  an  equal  sum." 

Three  are  rich.     Sweet  task  'tis  o'er, 
"Tuck-man,  you're  a  brick,"  they  cry, 

Wildly  then  shake  hands  all  four 
(Hum  and  Ho,  the  end  is  Hi). 

"  N.B. —  He  spoke  as  good  English  as 
we  did,  and  we  did  not  shake  hands  with 
him.  Such  is  poetic  license.  I  ma'y 
have  exaggerated  a  little,  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  things  we  ate.  I  repeat,  I  uiay 
have  done.  You  will  never  be  able  to 
appreciate  me  till  you  have  learned  to 
make  allowance  for  such  little  eccentrici- 
ties of  genius. 

"Yours,  with  sentiments  that  would  do 
anybody  credit, 

"GiFFORD    CrAYSHAW." 

The  second  letter,  which  was  also  ad- 
dressed to  both  sisters,  was  from  John- 
ny, and  ran  as  follows  :  — 

"  Now  look  here,  you  two  fellows  are 
not  to  expect  me  to  spend  all  my  spare 
time  in  writing  to  you.  Where  do  you 
think  I  am  now  ?     Why,  at  Brighton. 

"  Val's  a  brick.  Yesterday  was  our 
Exeat,  and  he  came  down  to  Harrow, 
called  for  me  and  Cray,  and  brought  us 
here   to   the  Old    Ship' Hotel.     We    two 
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chose  the  dinner,  and  in  twenty  minutes 
that  dinner  was  gone  like  a  dream.  Val 
and  Cray  made  the  unlucky  waiter  lau;^h 
till  he  dropped  the  butter-boat.  The 
waiter  was  a  proud  man  —  I  never  saw  a 
prouder.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  that 
nothing  should  make  him  laugh,  but  at 
last  we  had  him.  Beware  of  pride,  my 
friends. 

"  Then  we  went  to  the  Aquarium.  My 
wig  !  I  never  saw  anything  so  extraor- 
dinary. It  ought  to  be  called  the  Aquaria, 
for  there  are  dozens  of  them.  They  are  like 
large  rooms  full  of  water,  and  you  go  and 
look  in  at  the  fish  through  the  windows. 
No,  they're  more  like  caves  than  rooms, 
they  have  rocks  for  walls.  Talk  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  !  I'll  never  wish  to  be 
one  of  those  fogies  again  !  I've  seen 
turtles  now  under  water,  sitting  opposite 
to  one  another,  bowing  and  looking  each 
in  his  fellow's  face,  just  like  two  cats  on 
a  rug.  Why  the  world's  full  of  things 
that  "they  knew  nothing  about. 

"  But  I  had  no  notion  that  fish  were 
such  fools,  some  of  them,  at  least.  There 
were  some  conger  eels  seven  feet  long, 
and  when  we  stared  at  them  they  went 
and  stuck  their  little,  heads  into  crevices 
in  the  rocks.  I  should  like  to  have  rea- 
soned with  them,  for  they  evidently 
thought  they  were  hidden,  while,  in  fact, 
they  were  wriggling  upside  down,  full  in 
view.  Well,  so  then  we  went  to  see  the 
octopus.  One  was  just  like  a  pink  satin 
bag,  covered  with  large  ivory  buttons, 
but  that  was  only  because  it  was  inside 
out.  While  I  was  watching  it  I  rather 
started,  for  I  saw  in  a  corner  of  the  den 
close  to  me  an  enormous  sort  of  bloated 
sea  toadstool  (as  I  thought),  but  it  had 
eyes,  it  was  covered  with  warts,  it  seemed 
very  faint,  and  it  heaved  and  panted.  By 
that  time  a  conglomeration  like  a  mass  of 
writhing  serpents  was  letting  itself  down 
the  side  of  the  den,  and  when  it  got  to 
the  bottom  it  shot  out  a  head,  made  it- 
self into  the  exact  shape  of  an  owl  with- 
out wings,  and  began  to  fly  about  the 
place.     That  made  three. 

"  An  old  woman  who  was  looking  at 
them  too,  called  out  then,  *  Oh,  you  brute, 
I  hate  you,'  and  Val  said  to  her,  '  My 
good  lady,  allow  me  to  suggest  that  it  is 
not  hatred  you  feel,  but  envy.  Envy  is  a 
very  bad  passion,  and  it  is  our  duty  to 
try  and  restrain  it.'  'Sir,'  said  the 
old  lady,  rather  fiercely.  'No,  we  must 
not  give  way  to  envy,'  Val  persisted, 
Mliough,  indeed,  what  are  we  in  compari- 
son with  creatures  who  can  turn  them- 
selves inside  out  as  soon  as  look  at  you, 


'fly  without  wings,  and  walk  up  a  preci- 
pice by  means  of  one  pearl  button.?' 
'  If  the  police  were  after  you,  it  might  be 
handy  to  turn  yourself  inside  out,  I'll  al- 
low,' she  answered,  in  a  very  loud,  angry 
voice,  '  so  as  they  should  not  know  you  ; 
but  I  wouldn't,  if  I  could,  I'll  assure  you, 
young  man,  no,  that  I  wouldn't,  not  for 
all  the  pearl  buttons  in  the  world.' 

"Well,  I  never  wrote  such  a  long  let- 
ter in  my  life,  it  must  count  for  three, 
mind.  We  had  a  great  deal  more  fun 
after  that,  but  Val  and  I  got  away,  be- 
cause a  little  crowd  collected.  Cray 
stayed  behind,  pretending  he  did  not  be- 
long to  us,  and  he  heard  a  man  say, 
'  Perhaps  tlie  gentleman's  a  parson  ;  that 
sort  always  think  they  ought  to  be  //z^r- 
^//^•//z^  about  something  or  other.'  And 
he  found  out  by  their  talk  that  the  old 
lady  was  a  clearstarcher,  so  when  she 
was  alone  again  we  went  back.  Val  said 
he  should  be  some  time  at  Brighton,  and 
he  gave  her  his  address  and  offered  her 
his  washing.  She  asked  for  his  name, 
too,  and  he  replied  —  you  know  how 
grave  Val  is  —  'Well,  ma'am,  I'm  sorry 
to  say  I  cannot  oblige  you  with  my  name, 
because  I  don't  know  it.  All  I  am  sure 
about  is,  that  it  begins  with  an  M  ;  but 
I've  written  up  to  London,  and  I  shall 
know  for  a  certainty  the  week  after  next.' 
So  she  winked  at  me,  and  tapped  herself 
on  the  forehead.  Val  is  very  much  vexed 
because  he  came  up  to  London  about 
the  will,  and  the  lawyers  say  he  cannot 

—  or  somebody  else,  I  don't  know  which 

—  cannot  administer  it  unless  he  takes 
the  name  of  Melcombe.  So  what  he 
said  was  quite  true,  and  afterwards  we 
heard  the  old  lady  telling  her  friends  that 
he  was  demented,  but  he  seemed  very 
harmless  and  good. 

"  It's  an  extraordinary  thing,  isn't  it, 
that  Val  has  turned  out  to  be  rich.  Please 
thank  father  for  writing  and  telling  me 
about  it  all.  Val  doesn't  seem  to  care, 
and  he  hates  changing  his  name.  He 
was  quite  crusty  when  we  congratulated 
him. 

"  Give  tny  love  to  the  kids,  and  tell 
them  if  they  don't  weed  my  garden  they 
will  catch  it  when  I  come  home. 

"  I  remain,  your  deservedly  revered 
brother,  "  A.  J.  M." 

A  postscript  followed,  from  Cray- 
shaw  :  — 

"  What  this  fellow  says  is  quite  right, 
our  letters  are  worth  three  of  yours. 
You  never  once  mentioned  my  guinea- 
pigs    ill    your   last,   and    we   don't   care 
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whether  there  is  a  baby  at  Wi;2;field  or 
not.  Pretty,  is  he  ?  I  know  better,  they 
are  all  ugly.  Fanny  Crayshaw  has  just 
got  another.  I  detest  babies  ;  but  George 
thinks  (indeed  many  parents  do)  that  the 
youngest  infant  is  just  as  much  a  human 
being  as  he  is  himself,  even  when  it  is 
squalling,  in  fact  more  so." 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 
DANTE  AND    OTHERS. 

*'  He  climbed  the  wall  of  heaven,  and  saw  his  love 
Safe  at  her  singhig  ;  and  he  left  his  foes 
In  vales  of  shadow  weltering,  unassoiled, 
Immortal  sufferers  henceforth,  in  both  worlds." 

It  was  the  middle  of  April.  Valentine 
was  gone,  and  the  Mortimer  children  were 
running  wild,  for  their  nurse  had  suddenly 
departed  on  account  of  the  airs  of  the 
new  lady-housekeeper,  who,  moreover, 
had  quarrelled  with  the  new  governess. 

John  was  now  without  doubt  Mr.  Mor- 
timer, the  head  of  his  family  and  all  alone 
of  his  name,  for  Valentine  had  been 
obliged  to  take  the  name  of  Melcombe, 
and,  rather  to  the  surprise  of  his  family, 
had  no  sooner  got  things  a  little  settled 
than  he  had  started  across  the  Continent 
to  meet  Mrs.  Peter  Melcombe,  and  bring 
her  home  to  England. 

Mr.  Mortimer  still  felt  his  father's 
death,  and  he  regretted  Valentine's  ab- 
sence more  than  he  cared  to  confess.  He 
lost  his  temper  rather  often,  at  that  par- 
ticular season,  for  he  did  not  know  where 
to  turn.  The  housekeeper  and  the  gov- 
erness insisted  frequently  on  appealing 
to  him  against  each  other,  about  all  sorts 
of  matters  that  he  knew  nothing  of,  and 
the  children  took  advantage  of  their  feuds 
to  do  precisely  as  they  pleased.  John's 
house,  though  it  showed  evidently  enough 
that  it  was  a  rich  man's  abode,  had  a  com- 
fortable homeliness  about  it,  but  it  had 
always  been  a  costly  house  to  keep,  and 
now  that  it  was  less  than  ever  needful  to 
him  to  save  money,  he  did  not  want  to 
hear  recriminations  concerning  such  petty 
matters  as  the  too  frequent  tuning  of  the 
school-room  piano,  and  the  unprofitable 
fabrics  which  had  been  bought  for  the. 
children's  dresses. 

In  less  than  two  years  Parliament 
would  dissolve.  It  was  now  frequently 
said  that  Mr.  Mortimer  was  to  stand  for 
the  borough  of  Wigfield  ;  but  how  this 
was  compatible  with  the  present  state  of 
his  household  he  did  not  know. 

"I  suppose,"  he  said  to  himself  one 
morning,  with  a  mighty  sigh,  "I  suppose 
there   is   only  one  way  out  of  it  all.     I 
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really  must    take  a   liking    to   red   hair. 
Well  !  not  just  yet." 

It  was  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing when  he  said  this,  and  he  was  setting 
out  to  walk  across  the  fields,  and  call  for 
the  first  time  on  Mrs.  Frederic  Walker. 
He  was  taking  his  three  younger  children 
with  him  to  make  an  apology  to  her. 

Now  that  Mrs.  Walker  was  a  widow, 
she  and  Mr.  Mortimer  had  half  uncon- 
sciously changed  their  manner  slightly 
towards  each  other  ;  they  were  just  as 
friendly  as  before,  but  not  so  familiar  ; 
the  children,  however,  were  very  intimate 
with  her. 

"She  didn't  want  that  bit  of  garden," 
argued  little  Hugh,  as  one  who  felt  ag- 
grieved ;  "  and  when  she  saw  that  we 
had  taken  it  she  only  laughed." 

The  fact  was,  that  finding  a  small  piece 
of  waste  ground  at  the  back  of  Mrs. 
Walker's  shrubbery,  the  children  had  dug 
it  over,  divided  it  with  oyster-shells  into 
four  portions,  planted  it  with  bulbs  and 
roots,  and  in  their  own  opinion  it  was 
now  theirs.  They  came  rather  frequent- 
ly to  dig  in  it.  Sometimes  on  these  oc- 
casions they  went  in-doors  to  see  "  Mrs. 
Nemily,"  and  perhaps  partake  of  bread 
and  jam.  Once  they  came  in  to  com- 
plain of  her  gardener,  who  had  been 
weeding  in  their  gardens.  They  wished 
her  to  forbid  this.  Emily  laughed,  and 
said  she  would. 

•  Their  course  of  honest  industry  was, 
however,  discovered  at  last  by  the  twins  ; 
and  now  they  were  to  give  up  the  gar- 
dens, which  seemed  a  sad  pity,  just  when 
they  had  been  intending  to  put  in  spring 
crops. 

Some  people  never  really  have  any- 
thing. It  is  not  only  that  they  can  get 
no  good  out  of  things  (that  is  common 
even  among  those  who  are  able  both  to 
have  and  to  hold),  but  that  they  don't 
know  how  to  reign  over  their  possessions 
and  appropriate  them. 

Their  chattels  appear  to  know  this,  and 
despise  them  ;  their  dogs  run  after  other 
men  ;  the  best  branches  of  their  rose- 
trees  climb  over  the  garden-wall,  and 
people  who  smell  at  the  flowers  there  ap- 
pear to  supply  a  reason  for  any  roses 
being  planted  inside.  Such  people  always 
know  their  weak  point,  and  spend  their 
own  money  as  if  they  had  stolen  it. 

The  little  Mortimers  were  not  related 
to  them.  Here  was  a  piece  of  ground 
which  nobody  cultivated  ;  it  manifestly 
wanted  owners  ;  they  took  it,  weeded  it, 
and  flung  out  all  the  weeds  into  Mrs. 
Walker's  garden. 
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The  morning  was  warm  ;  a  south  wind 
was  fluttering  the  half-unfolded  leaf-buds, 
and  spreading  abroad  the  soft  odour  of 
violets  and  primroses  which  covered  the 
sunny  slopes. 

John's  children,  when  they  came  in 
at  Mrs.  Walker's  drawing-room  window, 
brought  some  of  this  delicate  fragrance 
of  the  spring  upon  their  hair  and  clothes. 
Grown-up  people  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
rolling  about,  or  tumbling  down  over  beds 
of  flowers.  They  must  take  the  conse- 
quences, and  leave  the  ambrosial  scents 
of  the  wood  behind  them. 

John  himself,  who  had  not  been  pre- 
pared to  see  them  run  off  from  him  at  the 
last  moment,  beheld  their  active  little 
legs  disappearing  as  they  got  over  the 
low  ledge  of  the  open  window.  He,  how- 
ever, did  not  follow  their  example,  but 
walked  round  to  the  front  of  the  house, 
and  was  shown  into  the  drawing-room, 
after  ringing  the  bell,  Emily  lifting  up 
her  head  at  his  entrance  with  evident 
surprise.  He  was  surprised  too,  even 
startled,  for  on  a  sofa  opposite  to  her  sat 
a  lady  whom  he  had  been  thinking  of  a 
good  deal  during  the  previous  month  — 
her  of  the  golden  head.  Miss  Justina 
Fairbairn.  It  was  evident  that  the  chil- 
dren had  not  announced  his  intended 
call. 

Miss  Justina  Fairbairn  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  an  old  K.C.B.  deceased.  She  and 
her  mother  were  poor,  but  they  were 
much  respected  as  sensible,  dignified 
women  ;  and  they  had  that  kind  of  good 
opinion  of  themselves  which  those  who 
hold  in  sincerity  (having  no  doubt  or 
misgiving)  can  generally  spread  among 
their  friends. 

Miss  Fairbairn  was  a  fine,  tall  woman, 
with  something  composed  and  even  moth- 
erly in  her  appearance  ;  her  fair  and 
rather  wide  face  had  a  satisfied,  calm  ex- 
pression, excepting  when  she  chanced  to 
meet  John,  and  then  a  flash  would  come 
from  those  cold  blue  eyes,  a  certain  hope, 
doubt,  or  feeling  of  suspense  would  as- 
sert itself  in  spite  of  her.  It  never  rose 
to  actual  expectation,  for  she  was  most 
reasonable  ;  and  John  had  never  shown 
her  any  attention  ;  but  she  had  a  sincere 
conviction  that  a  marriage  with  her  would 
be  the  best  and  most  suitable  that  was 
possible  for  him.  It  was  almost  incon- 
ceivable, she  thought,  that  he  could  es- 
cape the  knowledge  of  this  fact  long. 
She  was  so  every  way  suitable.  Sh.e  was 
about  thirty-two  years  of  age,  and  she 
felt  sure  he  ought  not  to  marry  a  younger 
woman. 
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Many  people  thought  as  she  did,  that 
Mr.  Mortimer  could  not  do  better  than 
marry  Miss  Fairbairn  ;  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  this  opinion  had  originated 
with  herself,  though  it  must  be  well  un- 
derstood that  she  had  not  expressed  it. 
Thoughts  are  certainly  able  to  spread 
themselves  without  the  aid  of  looks  or 
language.  Invisible  seed  that  floats  from 
the  parent  plant  can  root  itself  wherever 
it  settles  ;  and  thoughts  must  have  some 
medium  through  which  they  sail  till  they 
reach  minds  that  can  take  them  in, 
and  there  they  strike  root,  and  whole 
crops  of  the  same  sort  come  up,  just  as 
if  they  were  indigenous,  and  naturally  be- 
longing   to    their   entertainers.     This  is 


Miss  Fairbairn,  as  usual  when  she  saw 
John,  became  gracious.  John  was 
thought  to  be  a  very  intellectual  man  ; 
she  was  intellectual,  and  meant  to  be 
more  so.  John  was  specially  fond  of 
his  children  ;  her  talk  concerning  chil- 
dren should  be  both  wise  and  kind. 

Real  love  of  children  and  childhood 
is,  however,  a  quality  that  no  one  can 
successfully  feign.  John  had  occasional- 
ly been  seen,  by  observant  matrons  and 
maids,  to  attempt  with  a  certain  un- 
couth tenderness  to  do  his  children  wom- 
anly service.  He  could  tie  their  bonnet- 
strings  and  sashes  when  these  came  un- 
'done.  They  had  been  known  to  apply  to 
him  during  a  walk  to  take  stones  out  of 
their  boots,  and  also  to  lace  these  up 
again. 

Why  should  we  write  of  children  as  if 
they  were  just  like  grown-up  people  ? 
They  are  not  in  the  least  like,  any  more 
than  they  are  like  one  another;  but  here 
they  are,  and  if  we  can  neither  love  nor 
understand  them,  woe  betide  us  ! 

"No  more  crying,  my  dear,"  John  had 
said  that  morning  to  his  youngest  daugh- 
ter. 

He  had  just  administered  a  reproof  to 
her  as  she  sat  at  breakfast,  for  some  in- 
fantile delinquency;  and  she,  sniffing 
and  sobbing  piteously,  testified  a  desire 
to  kiss  him  in  token  of  penitence. 

"  I'm  good  now,"  she  remarked. 

"  Where's  your  pocket-handkerchief  ?  " 
said  her  father,  with  magisterial  dig- 
nity. 

The  infant  replied  that  she  had  lost  it, 
and  straightway  asked  to  borrow  his. 

John  lent  the  article,  and  having  made 
use  of  it,  she  pushed  it  back  with  all 
good  faith  into  his  breast-pocket,  and  re- 
peating, "I'm   good  now,"   received  llie 
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coveted  kiss,  and  presently  after  a  dona- 
tion of  buttered  toast,  upon  which  she 
became  as  happy  as  ever. 

In  ordinary  life  it  devolves  on  the 
mother  to  lend  a  handkerchief ;  but  if 
children  have  none,  there  are  fathers  who 
can  rise  to  such  occasions,  and  not  feel 
afterwards  as  if  heroic  sacrifices  had 
been  demanded  of  them. 

John  Mortimer  felt  that  Miss  Fairbairn 
had  never  before  greeted  him  with  so 
much  enipressenient.  They  sat  down,  and 
she  immediately  began  to  talk  to  him.  A 
flattering  hope  that  he  had  known  of  her 
presence,  and  had  come  at  once  to  see 
her,  gave  her  just  the  degree  of  excite- 
ment that  she  wanted  to  enable  her  to 
produce  her  thoughts  at  their  best  ; 
while  he,  accustomed  by  experience  to 
caution,  and  not  ready  yet  to  commit 
himself,  longed  to  remark  that  he  had 
been  surprised  as  well  as  pleased  to  see 
her.  But  he  found  no  opportunity  at 
first  to  do  it ;  and  in  the  mean  time  Emily 
sat  and  looked  on,  and  listened  to  their 
conversation  with  an  air  of  easy  ijtsouct- 
ance  very  natural  and  becoming  to  her. 
Emily  was  seven-and-twenty,  and  had  al- 
ways been  accustomed  to  defer  to  Miss 
Fairbairn  as  much  older  as  well  as  wiser 
than  herself ;  and  this  deference  did  not 
seem  out  of  place,  for  the  large,  fair 
spinster  made  the  young  matron  look 
slender  and  girlish. 

John  Mortimer  remembered  how  Em- 
ily had  said  a  year  ago  that  he  could 
.not  do  better  than  marry  Justina.  He 
,thought  she  had  invited  her  there  to  that 
'end  ;  and  as  he  talked  he  took  care  to 
•  express  to  her  by  looks  his  good-hu- 
moured defiance  ;  whereupon  she  defend- 
ed herself  with  her  eyes,  and  punished 
him  by  saying  — 

"I  thought  you  would  come  to-day 
perhaps  and  see  my  little  house.  Do 
you  like  it,  John  ?  I  have  been  in  it  less 
than  three  months,  and  I  am  already 
quite  attached  to  it.  Miss  Fairbairn  only 
came  last  night,  and  she  was  delighted 
with  it." 

"Yes,"  said  Justina,  "  I  only  came  last 
night  ;"  and  an  air  of  irrepressible  satis- 
faction spread  itself  over  her  face  — that 
Mr.  Mortimer  should  have  walked  over 
to  see  her  this  very  first  morning  was  be- 
yond her  utmost  hopes.  She  had  caused 
Emily  to  invite  her  at  that  particular  time 
that  she  might  often  see  John,  and  here 
he  was. 

"  Emily  thinks  it  a  pointed  thing,  my 
coming  at  once,"  he  cogitated.  "Shei'e- 
minds  me,  too,  that  friendship  for  her  did 


not  bring  me.     Well,  I  was  too  much  out 
of  spirits  to  come  a  month  ago," 

Emily's  eyes  flashed  and  softened  when 
she  saw  him  out  of  countenance,  and  a 
little  twist  came  in  her  lips  where  a  smile 
would  like  to  have  broken  through.  She 
was  still  in  crape,  and  wore  the  delicate 
gossamer  of  her  widow's  cap,  with  long, 
wing-like  streamers  falling  away  at  her 
back  ;  and  while  she  sat  at  work  on  a  cum- 
bersome knitted  shawl  she  listened  with  an 
air  of  docility  to  Justina's  conversation, 
without  noticing  that  a  touch  of  dismay 
was  beginning  to  show  itself  in  John's 
face  ;  for  Miss  Fairbairn  had  begun  to 
speak  of  Italian  literature,  a  subject  she 
had  been  getting  up  lately  for  certain 
good  reasons  of  her  own.  She  dared  to 
talk  about  Dante,  and  John  was  almost 
at  once  keenly  aware  that  all  this  learning 
was  sham  —  it  was  the  outcome  of  no  real 
taste  ;  and  he  felt  like  a  fool  while  one  of 
the  ladies  did  the  wooing  and  the  other, 
as  he  thought,  amused  herself  with  watch- 
ing it.  He  was  accustomed  to  be  wooed, 
and  to  be  watched,  but  he  had  been  try- 
ing for  some  time  to  bring  his  mind  to 
like  the  present  wooer.  While  away  from 
her  he  fancied  that  he  had  begun  to  suc- 
ceed, and  now  he  knew  well  that  this  sort 
of  talk  would  drive  him  wild  in  a  week. 
It  represented  nothing  real.  No  ;  the 
thing  would  not  do.  She  was  a  good 
woman  ;  she  would  have  ruled  his  hous3 
well  ;  she  would  have  been  just  to  his 
children  ;  and  if  he  had  established  her 
in  all  comfort  and  elegance  over  his  fam- 
ily, he  might  have  left  her,  and  attended 
to  those  prospective  Parliamentary  duties 
as  long  as  he  liked,  without  annoying  her. 
She  was  a  lady  too,  and  her  mother,  old 
Lady  Fairbairn,  was  a  pleasant  and  unex- 
ceptionable woman.  But  she  was  making 
herself  ridiculous  now.  No ;  it  would 
not  do,  I 

Giving  her  up  then  and  there,  he  sud-i 
denly  started  from  his  seat  as  if  he  felt 
relieved,  and  drawing  himself  to  his  full 
height,  looked  down  on  the  two  ladies, 
one  of  whom,  lifting  her  golden  head,  con- 
tinued the  wooing  with  her  eyes,  while 
the  other  said  carelessly  and  with  a  dis- 
passionate air  — 

"  Well,  I  cannot  think  how  you  or  John 
or  any  one  can  like  that  bitter-hearted, 
odious,  cruel  Dante." 

"Emily,"  exclaimed  Miss  Fairbairn, 
"  how  can  you  be  so  absurd,  dear  .?  " 

"  I  wonder  they  did  not  tear  him  into 
little  bits,"  continued  Emily  audaciously, 
"instead  of  merely  banishing  him,  which 
was  all  they  did  —  wasn't  it,  John  .?" 
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"  I  cannot  imagine  what  you  mean," 
exclaimed  Miss  Fairbairn,  while  John 
laughed,  and  felt  that  at  least  here  was 
something  real  and  natural. 

"You  cannot?  That's  because  you 
don't  consider,  then,  what  we  should  feel 
if  somebody  novv  were  to  write  a  grand 
poem  about  our  fathers,  mothers,  aunts, 
uncles,  and  dear  friends  deceased,  setting 
forth  how  he  had  seen  them  all  in  the 
nether  regions;  how  he  had  received 
their  confidences,  and  how  penitent  most 
of  them  were.  Persecuted,  indeed  !  and 
misunderstood  !  I  consider  that  his  was 
the  deadliest  revenge  any  man  ever  took 
upon  his  enemies." 

Miss  Fairbairn's  brow,  on  hearing  this, 
contracted  with  pain  ;  for  John  laughed 
again,  and  turning  slightly  towards  Emily 
as  he  stood  leaning  against  the  window- 
frame,  took  the  opportunity  to  get  away 
from  the  subject  of  Italian  literature,  and 
ask  her  some  question  about  her  knit- 
ting. 

"  It  must  be  something  to  give  away,  I 
am  sure.     You  are  always  giving." 

"But  you  know,  John,"  she  answered, 
as  if  excusing  herself,  "we  are  not  at  all 
sure  that  we  shall  have  any  possessions, 
anything  of  our  own,  in  the  future  life  — 
anything,  consequently,  to  give  away. 
Perhaps  it  will  all  belong  to  all.  So  let 
us  have  enough  of  giving  while  we  can, 
and  enjoy  the  best  part  of  possession." 

"  Dear  Emily,"  said  Miss  Fairbairn 
kindly,  "you  should  not  indulge  in  these 
unauthorized  fancies." 

"  But  it  so  cl:iances  that  this  is  not  for 
a  poor  person,"  observed  Emily,  "  but 
for  dear  Aunt  Christie." 

"Ah,  she  was  always  very  well  while 
she  lived  with  me,"  said  John  ;  "  but  I 
hear  a  very  different  account  of  her  now," 

"  Yes  ;  she  has  rheumatism  in  her  foot ; 
so  that  she  is  obliged  to  sit  up-stairs, 
John,  you  should  go  and  see  her." 

"I  will  take  Mr.  Mortimer  to  her," 
said  Justina,  rising  serenely.  This  she 
thought  would  break  off  the  conversation, 
in  which  she  had  no  part. 

So  John  went  up  to  Miss  Christie's 
little  sitting-room,  and  there  she  was,  bolt 
upright,  with  her  lame  foot  on  a  cushion. 
By  this  visit  he  gave  unmixed  pleasure  to 
the  old  lady,  and  afforded  opportunity  to 
the  younger  one  for  some  pleasant,  rea- 
sonable speeches,  and  for  a  little  effective 
waiting  on  the  invalid,  as  well  as  for  some 
covert  coiTipliments. 

"Ay,  John  Mortimer,"  quoth  Miss 
Christie,  with  an  audacious  twinkle  in  her 
eyes,  "  I'm  no  that  clear  that  1  don't  de- 


serve all  the  pain  I've  got  for  my  sins 
against  ye." 

"Against  me  !  "  exclaimed  John, 
amazed. 

"  Some  very  bad  advice  I  gave  ye, 
John,"  she  continued,  while  Miss  Fair- 
bairn, a  little  surprised,  looked  on. 

"  Make  your  mind  easy,"  John  an- 
swered with  mock  gravity,  for  he  knew 
well  enough  what  she  meant.  "  I  never 
follow  bad  advice.  I  promise  not  to  fol- 
low yours." 

"  What  was  your  advice,  dear  ?  "  asked 
Miss  Fairbairn  sweetly,  her  golden  head 
within  a  yard  of  John's  as  she  stooped 
forward.  "  I  wonder  you  should  have 
ventured  to  give  advice  to  such  a  man  as 
Mr.  Mortimer.  People  always  seem  to 
think  that  in  any  matter  of  consequence 
thev  are  lucky  if  they  can  get  advice  from 
him'." 

John  drew  a  long  breath,  and  experi- 
enced a  strong  sense  of  compunction  ; 
but  Miss  Christie  was  merely  relieved, 
and  she  began  to  talk  with  deep  interest 
about  the  new  governess  and  the  new 
housekeeper. 

Miss  Fairbairn  brought  John  down 
again  as  soon  as  she  could,  and  took  the 
opportunity  to  engage  his  attention  on 
the  stairs,  by  asking  him  a  question  on 
some  political  subject  that  really  inter- 
ested him  ;  and  he,  like  a  straightforward 
man,  falling  into  the  trap,  began  to  give 
her  his  views  respecting  it. 

But  as  he  opened  the  drawing-room 
door  for  her,  his  three  children,  who  all 
this  time  had  been  in  the  garden,  came 
running  in  at  the  window,  and  before  he 
and  Miss  Fairbairn  were  seated,  his  two 
little  boys,  treading  on  Mrs.  Walker's 
crape,  were  thrusting  some  large  handfuls 
of  flowers  almost  into  her  face,  while  An- 
astasia  emptied  a  lapful  on  to  her  knees. 
Emily  accepted  them  graciously. 

"And  so,"  little  Hugh  exclaimed,  "  as 
father  said  we  were  not  to  have  the 
gardens,  we  thought  we  had  better  gath- 
er all  the  flowers,  because  they  are  our 
own,  you  know,"  he  proceeded  ;  "  for  we 
bought  most  of  the  bulbs  with  our  own 
money  ;  and  they're  all  for  you." 

Hyacinths,  narcissus,  wallflowers,  poly- 
anthus, they  continued  to  be  held  up  for 
her  inspection. 

"  And  you'll  let  us  put  them  in  water 
ourselves,  won't  you  ?  "  said  Bertram. 

"  Yes,  she  will,  Bertie,"  cried  Hugh. 

"  Don't  tread  on  Mrs.  Walker's  dress." 
John  began,  and  the  sprites,  as  if  in 
ready  obedience,  were  off  in  an  instant  ; 
but   in   reality  they   were  gone   to  find 
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vases  for  the  flowers,  Emily  looking  up 
with  all  composure,  though  a  good  deal 
of  scrambling  and  arguing  were  heard 
throucjh  the  open  door. 

"We  found  these  in  the  pantry,"  ex- 
claimed the  two  little  boys,  returning, 
each  with  a  dish  in  his  hand.  "  Nancy 
wanted  to  get  some  water,  but  we  wouldn't 
let  her." 

"  Come  here,"  exclaimed  John  with 
gravity  ;  "  come  here,  and  shut  the  door. 
Emily,  I  brought  these  imps  on  purpose 
to  apologize  for  their  high  misdemean- 
ours." 

Thereupon  the  two  little  boys  blushed 
and  hung  their  heads.  It  was  nothing  to 
have  taken  the  garden,  but  it  daunted 
them  to  have  to  acknowledge  the  fault. 
Before  they  had  said  a  word,  however,  a 
shrill  little  voice  cried  out  behind  them  — 

"  But  I  can't  do  my  apologize  yet,  fa- 
ther, because  I've  got  a  pin  in  my  cape, 
and  it  pricks,  and  somebody  must  take  it 
out." 

"I  cannot  get  the  least  pretence  of 
penitence  out  of  any  one  of  them,"  ex- 
claimed John,  unable  to  forbear  laugh- 
ing, "  I  must  make  the  apology  myself, 
Emily.  I  am  very  much  afraid  that 
these  gardens  were  taken  without  leave  ; 
they  were  not  given  at  all." 

"  I  have  heard  you  say  more  than 
once,"  answered  Emily,  with  an  easy 
smile,  "that  it  is  the  privilege  of  the 
giver  to  forget.  I  never  had  a  very  good 
memory." 

"  But  they  confessed  themselves  that 
they  took  them." 

"Well,  John,  then  if  you  said  they 
were  to  apologize,"  answered  Emily,  giv- 
ing them  just  the  shadow  of  a  smile,  "  of 
course  they  must  ;  "  and  so  they  did,  the 
little  boys  with  hot  blushes  and  flashing 
eyes,  the  little  girl  with  innocent  uncon- 
sciousness of  shame.  Then  "  Mrs.  Nem- 
ily"  rather  spoilt  the  dignity  of  the  oc- 
v:asion  by  taking  her  up  and  kissing  her  ; 
upon  which  the  child  inquired  in  a  loud 
whisper  — 

"  But  now  we've  done  our  apologize^ 
we  may  keep  our  gardens,  mayn't  we  }  " 

At  this  neither  she  nor  John  could 
help  laughing. 

''You  may,  if  papa  has  no  objection," 
said  Emily,  suddenly  aware  of  a  certain 
set  look  about  Miss  Fairbairn's  lips,  and 
a  glance  of  reproof,  almost  of  anguish, 
irom  her  stern  blue  eye. 

Miss  Fairbairn  had  that  morning  tasted 
the  sweetness  of  hope,  and  she  now  ex- 
perienced a  sharp  pang  of  jealousy  when 
she  saw  the  children  hanging  about  Em- 


ily with  familiar  friendliness,  treading 
on  her  tucks,  whispering  confidences  in 
her  ears,  and  putting  their  flowers  on 
the-clean  chintz  of  her  ottomans.  These 
things  Justina  would  have  found  intoler- 
able if  done  to  herself,  unless  in  their 
father's  presence.  Even  then  she  would 
have  only  welcomed  them  for  the  sake  of 
diverting  them  from  Emily. 

6he  felt  sure  that  at  first  all  had  been 
as  she  hoped,  and  as  it  ought  to  be  ;  and 
she  could  not  refrain  from  darting  a 
glance  of  reproof  at  Emily.  She  even 
felt  as  if  it  was  wrong  of  John  to  be  thus 
beguiled  into  turning  away  when  he 
ought  to  have  been  cultivating  his  ac- 
quaintance with  her  mind  and  character. 
It  was  still  more  wrong  of  Emily  to  be 
attracting  his  notice  and  drawing  him 
away  from  his  true  place,  his  interest, 
and  now  almost  his  duty.     • 

Emily  with  instant  docility,  put  the 
little  Anastasia  down  and  took  up  her 
knitting,  while  Miss  Fairbairn,  suddenly 
feigning  a  great  interest  in  horticulture, 
asked  after  John's  old  gardener,  who  she 
heard  had  just  taken  another  prize. 

"  The  old  man  is  very  well,"  said  John, 
"and  if  you  and  Mrs.  Walker  would 
come  over  some  morning,  I  am  sure  he 
would  be  proud  to  show  you  the  flowers." 

Miss  Fairbairn  instantly  accepted  the 
proposal. 

"  I  always  took  an  interest  in  that  old 
man,"  she  observed  ;  "  he  is  so  origi- 
nal." 

"  Yes,  he  is,"  said  John. 

"  But  at  what  time  of  day  are  you  gen- 
erally at  home,"  she  continued,'  not  ob- 
serving, or  perhaps  not  intending  to  ob- 
serve that  the  flowers  could  have  been 
shown  during  their  owner's  absence. 
"At  luncheon-time,  or  at  what  time  .'"' 

John,  thus  appealed  to,  paused  an  in- 
stant ;  he  had  never  thought  of  coming 
home  to  entertain  the  ladies,  but  he  could 
not  be  inhospitable,  and  he  concluded 
that  the  mistake  was  real.  "  At  luncheon- 
time,"  he  presently  said,  and  named  a 
day  when  he  would  be  at  home,  being 
very  careful  to  address  the  invitation  to 
Mrs.  Walker. 

He  then  retired  with  his  children,  who 
were  now  in  very  good  spirits  ;  they  gave 
their  hands  to  Justina  who  would  have 
liked  to  kiss  them,  but  the  sprites  skipped 
away  in  their  father's  wake,  and  while  he 
walked  home,  lost  in  thought  on  grave 
and  serious  things,  they  broke  in  every 
now  and  then  with  their  childish  specu- 
lations on  life  and  manners. 

"Swanny  must  put  on  his  Sunday  coat 
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when  they  come,  and  his  orange  hand- 
kerchief that  Janie  hemmed  for  him  be- 
cause Mrs.  Swan's  fingers  are  all  crum- 
pled up,"  said  the  little  girl. 

"  Father,  what's  a  Methodist?"  asked 
Hugh. 

Before  John  could  answer  little  Ber- 
tram informed  his  brother,  "  It  is  a  thing 
about  not  going  to  church.  It  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  her  fingers  being  crumpled 
up,  that's  rheumatism." 


From  Good  Words. 
THE  HOMERIC  ELEMENT  IN  THE  POETRY 
OF  SCOTT. 

BY  PRINCIPAL  SHAIRP. 

The  poetry  of  Scott  is  so  familiar  to 
all  men  even  from  their  childhood,  the 
drift  of  it  is  so  obvious,  the  meaning 
seems  to  lie  so  entirely  on  the  surface, 
that  it  may  appear  as  if  there  were  noth- 
ing more  to  be  said  about  it,  nothing 
which  every  one  did  not  already  know. 
To  most  it  is  probably  the  earliest  poetry 
they  knew  —  childhood  can  enter  into  it, 
boyhood  revels  in  it ;  but  when  we  come 
to  manhood  we  desire  to  put  aside 
such  simple  things,  and  to  pass  on  to 
something  more  subtle,  more  deep  and 
reflective.  And  yet  if  we  consider  the 
time  at  which  this  poetry  appeared,  the 
circumstances  of  the  age  which  helped  to 
call' it  forth,  the  great  background  of  his- 
tory out  of  which  it  grew,  and  to  which  it 
gave  new  meaning  and  interest  —  if  we 
further  compare  it  with  poetry  of  a  like 
nature  belonging  to  other  nations  and 
ages,  and  see  its  likeness  to,  and  its  dif- 
ference from  their  minstrelsies,  we  shall 
perhaps  perceive  that  it  has  another 
import  and  a  higher  value  than  we 
suspected.  As  sometimes  happens  with 
persons  who  have  been  born  and  have  al- 
ways lived  amid  beautiful  scenery,  that 
they  know  not  how  beautiful  their  native 
district  is  till  they  have  travelled  abroad, 
and  found  few  other  regions  that  may 
compare  with  it;  so  I  think  it  is  with  the 
poetry  of  Scott.  We  have  been  so  long 
familiar  with  it  that  we  hardly  know  how 
unique  it  is,  how  truly  great. 

A  wide  knowledge  of  the  poetry  of  all 
ages  and  nations,  so  far  from  depreciat- 
ing the  value  of  Scott's  minstrelsy,  will 
only  enhance  it  in  our  eyes.  When  we 
come  to  know  that  many  nations  which 
possess  an  abundant  literature  have 
nothing  answering  to  the  poetry  of  Scott, 
that  all  the  national  literatures,  ancient 


and  modern,  that  tlie  world  has  produced, 
can  only  show  a  very  few  specimens  of 
poetry  of  this  order,  and  these  separated 
from  each  other  by  intervals  of  centuries, 
we  shall  then  perhaps  learn  to  prize  more 
truly  and  intelligently  the  great  national 
inheritance  which  Scott  has  bequeathed 
to  us  in  his  poetic  romances. 

The  point  of  view  in  which  I  now 
wish  to  regard  these  poems  is  this. 
While  I  hesitate  to  call  Scott  distinct- 
ively and  peculiarly  an  epic  poet,  I  do 
assert  that,  whatever  other  elements  of 
interest  his  poems  possess,  they  contain 
more  of  the  Homeric  or  epic  element 
than  any  other  poems  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. If,  to  a  reader  who  could  read 
no  other  language  than  his  own,  I  wished 
to  convey  an  impression  of  what  Homer 
was  like,  I  should  say  let  him  read  the 
more  heroic  parts  of  Scott's  poems  and 
from  these  he  would  gather  some  insight 
into  the  Homeric  spirit  ;  inadequate,  no 
doubt,  meagre  you  might  perhaps  say, 
yet  true  it  would  be  as  fer  as  it  goes. 

First,  then,  let  us  ask  what  is  meant  by 
an  epic  poem  ?  Aristotle  has  answerei 
this  question  in  the  "Poetics,"  and  the 
definition  he  there  gives  holds  good  to 
this  day.  Its  substance  has  been  thus 
condensed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Arnold  in  his 
work  on  English  literature  :  "  The  sub- 
ject of  the  epic  poem  must  be  some  one, 
great,  complex  action.  The  principal 
personages  must  belong  to  the  high 
places  of  the  world,  and  must  be  grand 
and  elevated  in  their  ideas  and  in  their 
bearing.  The  measure  must  be  of  a 
sonorous  dignity  befitting  the  subject. 
The  action  is  carried  on  by  a  mixture  of 
narrative,  dialogue,  and  soliloquy.  Briefly 
to  express  its  main  requisites,  the  epic 
poem  treats  of  one  great,  complex  ac- 
tion, in  a  grand  style  and  with  fulness  of 
detail."  Few  European  nations  possess 
more  than  one  real  epic  —  some  great  na- 
tions possess  none. 

The  "Iliad,"  the  ".Eneid,"the  "  yV/V- 
beliingen  Lied^^''  the  "Jerusalem  Deliv- 
ered, and  "  Paradise  Lost,"  these  are  the 
recognized  great  epics  of  the  world,  and^ 
it  was  the  fashion  in  the  last  century  to 
institute  elaborate  comparisons  between 
some  of  them,  as  though  they  were  all 
poems  of  exactly  the  same  order.  So 
much  was  this  the  case  that  Addison  in 
the  "  Spectator  "  wrote  a  series  of  papers, 
in  which  he  compares  the  "  Iliad,"  the 
"i^neid,"  and  "Paradise  Lost,"  "first, 
with  respect  to  the  choice  of  subject, 
secondly,  to  the  mode  of  treatment,  and 
in  both  respects  gives  the  palm  to  Mil- 
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ton."  And  so  little  was  the  essential 
difference  between  Homer  and  Milton 
perceived  up  to  the  very  end  of  last  cen- 
tury, that  so  genuine  a  poet  as  Covvper, 
when  he  set  himself  to  translate  Homer, 
chose  as  his  vehicle  the  blank  verse  of 
Milton.  Grand,  impressive,  but  elabo- 
rate, involved,  full  of  "inversion  and 
pregnant  conciseness,"  as  Milton's  verse 
is,  nothing  in  the  world  could  be  a  more 
unfit  medium  for  conveying  to  the  Eng- 
lish reader  the  general  effect  produced 
by  the  plain,  direct,  rapid,  easy-flowing 
narrative  of  Homer.  As  Mr.  Arnoid  has 
said,  "  Homer  is  not  only  rapid  in  move- 
ment, simple  in  style,  plain  in  language, 
natural  in  thought ;  he  is  also,  and  above 
all,  noble."  Between  the  popular  epic 
and  the  literary  epic  there  is  a  deep  and 
essential  difference,  a  difference  which 
Addison  and  Cowper  failed  to  discern, 
but  which  we  cannot  too  much  lay  to 
heart,  if  we  would  really  understand  and 
appreciate  the  spirit  of  epic  poetry.  The 
first  critic,  as  far  as  I  know,  who  pointed 
out  this  was  the  famous  German  scholar 
Wolf,  who  in  his  "  Prolegomena  "  or  intro- 
ductory essays  to  Homer,  published  in 
1795,  insisted  on  it  with  much  earnestness. 
He  says,  "  That  view  of  things  has  not  yet 
been  entirely  exploded,  which  makes 
men  read  in  the  same  spirit  Homer  and 
Callimachus  and  Virgil  and  Milton,  and 
take  no  pains  to  weigh  and  observe  how 
different  are  the  productions  to  which 
the  age  of  each  of  these  gives  birth." 
This  distinction,  first  noted  by  Wolf,  Pro- 
fessor Blackie,  in  his  Homeric  disserta- 
tions prefixed  to  his  translation  of  the 
"  Iliad,"  has  enforced  and  illustrated  in 
his  own  lively  way.  The  following,  he 
shows,  are  the  chief  notes  of  the  popular 
epic  :  — 

1.  It  is  the  product  of  an  early  and 
primitive  age,  before  a  written  literature 
has  come  into  existence,  while  the  songs 
or  ballads  of  the  people  were  still  pre- 
served in  memory  —  repeated  orally,  and 
not  yet  committed  to  writing. 

2.  It  is  founded  on  some  great  national 
event  which  has  impressed  itself  deeply 
on  the  national  imagination,  and  it  por- 
trays, celebrates,  glorifies  some  great 
national  hero. 

3.  The  popular  epic  tells  its  story  in  a 
plain,  easy-flowing,  direct,  and  ample 
style.  There  is  no  daintiness  either  as 
to  the  things  the  poet  describes,  or  the 
language  in  which  he  describes  them  ; 
no  object  is  too  homely  to  be  noticed,  or 
too  simple  to  furnish  an  apt  simile. 

4.  Closely  connected  with    this  is  the 


naturalness,  the  simplicity,  the  naive't 
of  the  whole.  Many  things  are  told  and 
mentioned  in  the  most  unconscious  way, 
which  a  later,  more  conscious  age  could 
not  notice,  without  either  coarseness  or 
studied  imitation. 

Finally,  the  minstrel  himself  lives 
amidst  the  naturally  healthy  life  whicl 
he  describes,  he  is  himself  a  part  of  it. 

These  characteristics  of  the  popular^ 
epic  are,  I  need  hardly  say,  generalized 
from  the  Homeric  poems.  For  these  af- 
ford the  highest,  most  perfect,  specimen 
the  world  has  seen,  or  ever  will  see,  of  the 
popular  epic  —  of  a  nation's  minstrelsy. 
Without  going  here  into  the  vexed  ques- 
tion of  their  authorship,  whether  there 
was  one  Homer  or  more,  I  may  say  that 
the  fact  of  such  poems  presupposes  a 
whole  world  of  ballad  poetry  or  min- 
strelsy previously  existing,  from  which 
the  great  minstrel  king,  when  he  arises, 
takes  his  traditions,  his  materials,  his 
manner  —  perhaps  many  of  his  verses. 
Such  a  poem  as  the  "  Iliad  "  could  not 
rise  up,  full-fledged  and  perfect,  without 
many  shorter  and  lesser  poems  going 
before  it.  A  whole  atmosphere  of  ante- 
cedent song  is  the  very  condition  of 
a  great  popular  epic  being  born.  But 
while  saying  that  Homer's  poetry  grew 
of  a  ballad  literature,  we  must  not  forget 
how  different  it  is  in  style  from  the  bal- 
lads as  we  conceive  of  them.  To  the  nat- 
uralness, the  ease,  the  rapid  flow  of  the 
ballad,  the  Homeric  genius,  using  as  its 
vehicle  the  majestic  hexameter  measure, 
has  added  a  nobleness,  a  grandeur,  which 
even  the  best  of  our  ballads  have  never 
reached. 

Such  was  the  work  of  Homer.  Prob- 
ably he  lived  on  the  latest  verge  of  the 
heroic  age,  while  yet  its  traditions  and 
feelings  were  fresh  in  memory,  but  were 
ready  to  be  superseded  by  a  new  stage 
of  manners  and  society.  There  is  in  his 
poems  a  tone  of  admiring  regret,  as  'he 
looks  back  on  the  great  champions  whom 
he  celebrates.  He  feelingly  complains 
that  there  are  no  such  men  as  these 
nowadays. 

Such  then  is  the  popular  epic,  seen  in 
its  highest,  most  perfect  form. 

And  though  the  world  can  show  but 
one  '"Iliad,"  yet  the  primitive  ages  of 
other  countries  can  show  poems  which, 
though  vastly  inferior  to  the  "  Iliad,"  are 
yet  in  their  character  and  spirit  of  the 
same  order  of  poetry.  The  Teutonic 
race  have  their  ^''  Niebelungen  Lied;  "  the 
Celtic  its  Fingalian  battle-songs  ;  the 
Middle  Age  its  poems  of  the  Arthurian 
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cycle  ;  Spain  the  heroic  ballads  that 
cluster  round  the  Cid  ;  and  England, 
though  it  possesses  not  a  national  epic, 
according  to  the  form,  yet  has  inherited 
the  substance  of  it  in  the  grand  succes- 
sion of  Shakespeare's  historical  plays, 
especially  in  "Richard  II.,"  in  "Henry 
v.,"  and  in  "Richard  III." 

From  these  specimens  of  the  popular 
epic,  turn  now  to  the  literary  epics,  the 
"  ^neid,"  the  "Jerusalem  Delivered," 
the  "  Paradise  Lost,"  and  see  how  en- 
tirely different  they  are  in  origin,  in 
character,  in  style,  and  in  the  spirit 
which  animates  them. 

These  last  are  elaborate  works  of  art, 
produced  in  a  later  age,  by  literary  men, 
working  consciously  according  to  recog- 
nized rules,  and  imitating,  more  or  less, 
ancient  models  of  the  primitive  time,  not 
singing  unconsciously  and  spontaneously 
as  native  passion  dictates.  The  first 
lesson  the  critic  has  to  learn  is  to  feel 
the  utter  difference  of  the  "  Iliad  "  and 
the  "yEneid,"  —  to  see  what  an  entire 
world  of  thought  and  feeling  separates 
the  popular  or  national  from  the  learned 
or  literary  epic.  For,  however  they  may 
seem  to  agree  somewhat  in  form  —  and 
even  in  form  they  are  distinct  —  in  the 
age  which  creates  each,  in  the  sentiment 
which  animates  them,  and  in  the  impres- 
sion they  leave  on  the  reader,  they 
stand  almost  as  wide  apart  as  any  two 
kinds  of  poetry  can  do. 

Now  the  main  point  for  which  I  have 
entered  into  this  somewhat  long  discus- 
sion, is,  that  I  may  bring  out  more  clearly 
how  entirely  the  poetry  of  Scott  is  of  the 
nature  of  the  popular  epic,  how  true  it  is 
that  he  more  than  any  poet  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  I  might  say  than  any  poet 
of  modern  Europe,  has  reproduced  the 
popular  Homeric  epic,  has  exhibited  even 
in  this  late  day  the  primitive  spirit  of 
Homer. 

How  can  this  be,  perhaps  you  say. 
Scott,  born  in  literary  Edinburgh,  within 
the  last  thirty  years  of  the  eighteenth 
oentury,  where  Hume  had  expounded  his 
sceptical  philosophy  a  generation  before, 
where  Robertson  and  Hugh  Blair  were 
shedding  their  literary  light  during  his 
childhood,  and  Dugald  Stewart  ex- 
pounded his  polished  metaphysics  over 
his  unregarding  boyhood  —  how  could  it 
be  that  he  should  be  in  any  other  than  an 
imitative  sense,  a  real  rhapsodist,  a  genu- 
ine minstrel  of  the  olden  stamp?  It  is  a 
natural  question,  but  one  to  which  a 
little  thought  will  supply  an  answer.  It 
is  characteristic  of   modern    Europe,  as 


compared  with  ancient  Greece  or  Rome, 
that  its  society  is  much  more  complex, 
contains  more  numerous  and  diverse  ele- 
ments, existing  side  by  side,  that  its  ca- 
ble is  composed  of  many  different 
strands  twisted  into  one.  Yet  even  in 
Greece  did  not  the  childlike  simplicity  of 
Herodotus    live  on   into    the   age  of  the 

!  sophists,  contemporary  witli  the.  reflective 
Thucydides,  father  of  philosophic  his- 
tory.? Still  more,  in  modern  nations  we 
find  stages  of  society  the  most  diverse, 
and   apparently   the    most   opposite,    the 

/most  primitive  simplicity  and  the  most 
artificial  culture,  co-existing  in  the  same 
age,  side  by  side.  So  it  was  with  the 
Scotland  into  which  Scott  was  born.  His 
native  town  had,  in  the  sixty  years  that 
followed  the  Union,  made  a  wonderful 
start  in  elegant  literature.  It  contained 
a  coterie  of  literary  men,  which  rivalled 
Paris  for  polish  and  scepticism,  London 
for  shrewdness  and  criticism.  Yet  in 
Edinburgh,  such  men  were  but  a  hand- 
ful—  one  cannot  be  sure  that  they  are  to 
be  taken  as  samples  of  the  mental  con- 
dition of  educated  Scots  of  the  day. 
But  if  we  turn  to  the  country  places,  es- 
pecially to  the  remoter  districts,  we  find 
a  wholly  different  condition  of  society. 
Over  large  tracts  of  Scotland,  both  south 
and  north,  though  men  were  plying  busily 
their  farming  or  pastoral  industries,  the 
traditions  of  former  times  still  prevailed, 
and  formed  the  intellectual  atmosphere 
which  they  breathed.  In  some  places 
where  the  Covenant  had  struck  deep  root, 
and  on  which  Claverhouse  had  come 
down  most  heavily,  tales  of  slaughtered 
sons  of  the  Covenant,  and  of  the  cruel 
persecution,  still  fed  the  flame  of  relig- 
ious fervor.  In  other  places,  where  the 
Covenant  and  its  spirit  had  less  pene- 
trated, traditions  of  English  invasion  and 
of  Border  feuds  and  battles  were  still 
rife,  though  a  century  and  a  half  had 
passed  since  the  reality  had  ceased. 

It  was  in  an  atmosphere  filled  with 
these  latter  elements  that  Scott  first  be- 
gan to  breathe.  He  himself  tells  us  that 
it  was  at  Sandyknowe,  in  the  home  of  his 
paternal  grandfather,  that  he  had  the  first 
consciousness  of  existence.  Edinburgh 
was  his  physical,  but  Sandyknowe  his 
mental  birthplace  —  Sandyknowe,  the  old 
farmhouse  on  the  southern  slope  of 
Smailholme  Crags,  crowned  with  the  grim 
old  Peel-towet",  commanding  so  br.ive  an 
outlook  over  all  the  storied  Border-land. 
Every  one  will  remember  Lockharl's  de- 
scription of  the  scene,  and  yet,  so  graphic 
as  it  is,  it  cannot  be  here  omitted  :  — 
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On  the  summit  of  the  crags  which  overhang 
the  farmhouse  stands  the  ruined  tower  of 
Smailhohne,  the  scene  of  *'  The  Eve  of  St. 
John  ;  "  and  the  view  from  thence  takes  in  a 
wide  expanse  of  the  district  in  which,  as  has 
been  truly  said,  every  field  has  its  battle,  and 
every  rivulet  its  song. 

The  lady  looked  in  mournful  mood, 

Looked  over  hill  and  vale, 
O'er  Mertoun's  wood,  and  Tweed's  fair  flood 

And  all  down  Teviotdale. 

Mertoun,  the  principal  seat  of  the  Harden 
family,  with  its  noble  groves ;  nearly  in  front 
of  it,  across  the  Tweed,  Lessudden,  the  com- 
paratively small  but  still  venerable  and  stately 
abode  of  the  Lairds  of  Raeburn ;  and  the 
hoary  Abbey  of  Dryburgh,  surrounded  with 
yew-trees  ancient  as  itself,  seem  to  lie  almost 
below  the  feet  of  the  spectator.  Opposite 
him  rise  the  purple  peaks  of  Eildon,  the  tradi- 
tional scene  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer's  inter- 
view with  the  Queen  of  Faerie  ;  behind  are 
the  blasted  peel  which  the  seer  of  Erceldoun 
himself  inhabited,  "  the  Broom  of  the  Cow- 
denknowes,"  the  pastoral  valley  of  the  Leader, 
and  the  bleak  wilderness  of  Lammermoor. 
To  the  eastward  the  desolate  grandeur  of 
Hume  Castle  breaks  the  horizon  as  the  eye 
travels  towards  the  range  of  the  Cheviot.  A 
few  miles  westward  Melrose,  "  like  some  tall 
rock  with  lichens  grey,'-  appears  clasped 
amidst  the  windings  of  the  Tweed;  and  the 
distance  presents  the  serrated  mountains  of 
the  Gala,  the  Ettrick,  and  the  Yarrow,  all 
famous  in  song.  Such  were  the  objects  that 
had  painted  the  earliest  images  on  the  eye  of 
the  last  and  greatest  of  the  Border  minstrels. 

His  human  teachers  there  were  his 
grandmother,  sitting  by  her  parlour  fire, 
with  her  old  gudeman  on  the  opposite 
arm-chair,  while  she  told  the  grave  three 
years'  child  at  her  feet  many  a  tale  of 
Watt  of  Harden,  Wight  Willie  of  Aik- 
wood,  Jamie  Telfer  of  the  fair  Dodhead, 
and  other  heroes,  whose  old  Border  ex- 
ploits were  still  fresh  in  memory ;  his 
aunt.  Miss  Janet  Scott,  who  taught  him 
old  ballads  before  he  could  read  —  among 
others,  that  of  Hardiknute,  "the  first 
poem  I  ever  learnt,  the  last  I  shall  ever 
forget;"  "  Auld  Sandy  Ormistoun,"  the 
shepherd,  or  "cow-bailie,"  who  used  to 
carry  him  on  his  shoulder  up  the  Smail- 
holme  Crags,  and  leave  him  on  the  grass 
all  day  long  to  play  with  the  sheep  and 
lambs,  till  the  child  and  they  became 
friends.  Could  there  be  more  fitting  nurs- 
ery for  a  poet-child  ?  The  infant  on  the 
green  ledges  of  Smailholme  Crags,  rolling 
among  the  lambs,  while  his  eyes  wandered 
lovingly  over  that  delightful  land  !  Or  for- 
gotten among  the  knolls, when  tire  thunder- 
storm came  on,  and  found  by  his  affrighted 
aunt  lying  on  his  back,  clapping  his  hands 
at  the  lightning,  and  crying  out,  "  Bonny, 


bonny  !  "  at  every  flash,  brave  child  that  he 
was  !  This  old  man  poured  into  his  ear  his 
own  wealth  of  stories  and  legands,  and  no 
doubt  pointed,  as  he  spoke,  to  many  a 
spot  where  the  scenes  were  transacted, 
lying  at  their  feet  ;  and  when  summer  was 
past,  and  the  child  could  no  longer  roll  on 
the  grass  out  of  doors,  the  long  winter 
nights  by  the  fireside  were  beguiled  by 
the  telling  of  the  same  tales,  the  recitation 
of  the  same  or  still  new  ballads.  Thus 
eye  and  ear  alike  were  steeped  in  the  most 
warlike  traditions  of  the  Border  and  of 
Scotland, —  the  human  teachers  pouring 
them  daily  into  the  ear  of  the  child,  while 
the  far  sweep  of  storied  Tweeddale  and 
Teviotdale  appealed  no  less  powerfully  to 
his  eye.  Add  to  this,  that  never  was 
child  born  more  susceptible  of  such  im- 
pressions—  that  between  these  and  the 
soul  of  Scott  there  was  a  pre-established 
harmony.  And  have  we  not,  even  in  the 
midst  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  very 
materials  out  of  which  is  fashioned  a  true 
epic  minstrel  ? 

Then  when  he  passed  from  childhood 
to  boyhood,  and  read  at  random  every 
book  he  could  lay  hands  on,  there  was 
one  book  which  struck  deeper  than  all 
the  rest,  and  kindled  to  new  life  those 
stores  of  legend  and  ballad  which  had 
lain  embedded  in  his  mind  since  infancy. 
Every  one  will  remember  his  own  descrip- 
tion—  how  he  lay  through  the  long  sum- 
mer afternoon  beneath  a  huge  platan us- 
tree  in  the  garden  overhanging  the  Tweed, 
and  read  for  the  first  time  Percy's  "  Re- 
liquesof  Ancient  Poetry  ;  "  and  with  him, 
when  anything  arrested  his  imagination, 
to  read  and  to  remember  were  the  same 
thing.  The  publication  of  Percy's  "  Re- 
liques  "  marked  the  first  turning  of  the  tide 
of  literary  taste  back  to  a  land  whence  it 
had  long  receded.  It  was,  as  has  been 
said,  the  earliest  symptom  in  England  of 
"a  fonder,  more  earnest  looking  back  to 
the  past,  which  began  about  that  time  to 
manifest  itself  in  all  nations,"  Percy  and 
others,  who  then  began  those  backward 
looks,  had  to  gaze  at  the  old  time  across 
an  interval  of  perhaps  two  centuries.  In 
the  case  of  Scott,  the  past  had  come 
down  to  him  in  an  unbroken  succession 
of  traditions  and  personages  —  first  in  the 
inmates  of  Sandyknowe,  among  whom  he 
spent  his  childhood  ;  then  by  his  inter- 
course with  Stewart  of  Invernahyle,  when 
as  a  boy  he  first  penetrated  the  Highlands 
to  share  the  hospitality  of  that  laird,  who 
had  himself  fought  a  broadsword  duel 
with  Rob  Roy,  and  had  served  in  the  '15 
under  Mar,  and  in  the  '45  under    Charles 
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Edward  ;  and  again  when  in  early  man- 
hood he  traversed  Ettrick  Forest,  and 
made  those  raids,  during  seven  succes- 
sive years,  into  Liddesdale  and  many 
another  Border  dale  whence  he  returned 
laden  with  that  spoil  of  the  old  riding  bal- 
lads which  now  live  secured  to  all  time  in 
his  "  Border  Minstrelsy."  In  those  and 
in  other  ways  Scott  came  in  actual  con- 
tact with  the  feudal  and  heroic  past  — 
a  past  which  was  then  on  the  eve  of  dis- 
appearing, ancj  which,  had  he  been  born 
thirty  years  later,  might  have  disappeared 
forever,  and  no  one  to  record  it.  With 
that  past,  before  it  was  wholly  past,  he 
came  in  contact,  as  did  countless  others 
of  his  generation  ;  but  the  contact  would 
have  been  as  little  to  him  as  it  was  to  his 
contemporaries  had  he  not  been  gifted 
with  the  eye  to  see  it,  and  the  soul  to 
feel  it  to  the  core.  Scott  had  born  in  him 
the  heroic  soul,  the  epic  inspiration  ;  and 
the  circumstances  in  which  his  childhood 
and  youth  were  cast  supplied  the  fuel  to 
feed  the  fiame.  The  fuel  and  the  flame 
were  long  pent  up  together,  long  smoul- 
dered within,  before  they  blazed  out  to 
the  world.  Scott  was  past  thirty  before 
he  published  the  *'  Minstrelsy,"  and  at  the 
close  of  the  work  he  gave  several  original 
ballads  of  his  own,  which  were  the  first 
notes  of  the  fuller  song  that  was  to  fol- 
low. Eminent  among  these  ballads  is 
"The  Eve  of  St.  John,"  in  which  Scott 
repeoples  the  tower  of  Smailholme,  the 
awe-inspiring  haunt  of  his  infancy.  In 
this  he  gave  a  true  sample  of  the  genius 
that  was  in  him,  and,  as  an  expression  of 
the  old  Border  heroism  daunted  before 
the  deepest  form  of  conscience-stricken 
superstition,  he  himself  has  never  sur- 
passed it,  and  none  other  has  equalled  it. 
But  it  is  not  only  the  original  ballads 
which  he  contributed  to  the  "  Minstrelsy," 
excellent  as  these  are,  which  show  what 
was  the  deepest  bias  of  his  poetic  nature. 
At  the  time  when  the  book  first  appeared, 
one  of  its  critics  prophetically  said  that 
it  contained  "the  elements  of  a  hundred 
historical  romances  ;  "  and  Lockhart  has 
noted  that  no  one  who  has  not  gone  over 
the  "  Minstrelsy  "  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
paring its  contents  with  his  subsequent 
works  can  conceive  to  what  an  extent  it 
has  been  the  quarry  out  of  which  he  has 
dug  the  materials  of  all  his  after  crea- 
tions. Of  so  many  of  the  incidents  and 
images  which  are  elaborated  in  these  lat- 
ter works,  may  the  first  hints  be  found 
either  in  those  old  primitive  ballads  or  in 
the  historical  and  legendary  notices  which 
accompany  them. 


I  We  thus  have  in  Walter  Scott  a  spirit 
in  itself  naturally  of  the  heroic  or  epic 
order,  waking  up  to  its  first  conscious- 
ness in  a  secluded  district,  still  redolent 
of  traditions  of  the  old  feudal  and  fight- 
ing times,  meeting  in  his  boyhood  with 
the  first  turn  of  that  tide  which,  setting 
towards  the  neglected  past,  he  himself 
was  destined  to  carry  to  full  flood;  — 
spending  every  leisure  hour  of  his  youth 
and  early  manhood  in  gathering  from  all 
the  Southern  dales  every  ballad,  Border 
song,  or  romantic  legend  that  was  still 
lingering  there  ;  now  and  then  trying 
with  some  stave  of  his  own  to  match 
those  wild  native  chaunts  that  had  so 
charmed  his  ear  and  imagination  ;  and 
living  and  finding  his  delight  in  this  en- 
chanted world  till  past  the  mature  age  of 
thirty.  Is  there  not  here,  if  anywhere 
for  the  last  three  hundred  years,  the  nur- 
ture and  training  of  the  genuine  rhapso- 
dist  ?  When,  after  such  loqg  and  loving 
dwelling  in  that  ballad  region,  his  mind 
addressed  itself  to  original  creation,  it  was 
not  with  any  mere  literary  or  stimulated 
fervour,  but  out  of  the  fulness  of  an  over- 
flowing heart  that  he  poured  forth  his 
first  immortal  "  Lay."  In  that  poem  the 
treasured  dreams  of  years  first  found  a 
voice,  the  stream  that  had  been  so  long 
pent  up  at  last  flowed  full  and  free.  Arnold 
used  to  say,  and  his  biographer,  in  the 
inimitable  outburst  with  which  he  thrilled 
his  hearers  at  the  Scott  Centenary,  re- 
peated the  saying,  that  the  world  has  seen 
nothing  so  truly  Homeric  since  the  days 
of  Homer  as  those  opening  lines  of  the 
"Lay"  in  which  Scott  describes  the  cus- 
tom of  Branksome  Hall. 

Nine-and-twenty  knights  of  fame. 

If  anywhere  the  simplicity  of  the  bal- 
lad style  has  risen  to  a  pitch  of  epic  fire 
that  might  compare  with  the  great  roll  of 
the  Homeric  hexameter,  it  is  in  the  con- 
centrated fire  and  measured  tread  of 
those  noble  stanzas.  Nor  less  in  the 
true  heroic  style  is  the  description  of 
Deloraine's  nightly  ride  from  Branksome 
to  Melrose.  In  those  lines,  especially, 
as  indeed  throughout  all  that  poem,  Scott 
at  last  found  a  fit  poetic  setting  for  all 
those  dear  localities,  over  which  his  eye 
had  dreamed  as  he  lay  an  infant  on 
Smailholme  crags,  which  he  had  traversed 
on  foot  and  horseback,  in  his  boyish 
wanderings,  or  in  those  raids  of  early 
manhood,  -in  which  he  bore  back  from 
Liddesdale  and  Eskdale  his  booty  of 
ancient  ballads  with  as  much  zest  as  ever 
moss-trooper  drove  a  prey  from  the  Eng- 
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lish  border.  In  his  descriptions  of  the 
feudal  and  battle  time,  the  usages  of 
chivalry  and  the  rites  of  the  mediaeval 
Church  are  everywhere  introduced  ;  for 
these  are  the  true  modern  representatives 
of  the  Homeric  customs  and  priests,  and 
blazing  hecatombs.  Not  otherwise  ex- 
cept in  this  their  native  garb  could  the 
heroic  times  of  modern  Europe  be  truly 
rendered  into  poetry.  Chivalry,  romance, 
and  mediasval  beliefs  were  the  real  ac- 
companiments of  our  heroic  times,  and 
if  these  "were  discarded  for  what  are 
thought  to  be  more  classical  garniture, 
you  might  have  a  modern  imitation  of 
the  ancient  Homeric  poem  ;  but  no  genu- 
ine heroic  poetr}^,  standing  to  our  age  in 
something  of  the  same  relation  as  Ho- 
mer's poetry  stood  to  later  Grecian  life. 

If  Scott  had  been  asked,  when  he  was 
writing  his  poems,  to  what  class  or  style 
of  poetry  his  belonged,  likely  enough  he 
would  have  smiled,  and  said  that  he 
never  troubled  himself  with  such  ques- 
tions, but  sang  as  it  listed  him,  and  let 
the  form  take  care  of  itself.  In  fact,  in 
the  advertisement  to  "Marmion"  he  act- 
ually disavows  any  attempt  on  his  part 
to  write  an  epic  poem.  But  it  js  the  very 
spontaneity,  the  absence  of  all  artistic 
consciousness,  which  is  one  of  his  great- 
est poetic  charms,  compensating  for 
much  that  might,  on  merely  artistic  and 
literary  grounds,  be  lightly  esteemed. 
And  it  is  this  spontaneity,  this  natural- 
ness of  treatment,  this  absence  of  effort, 
which  marks  out  Scott's  poetry  as  be- 
longing essentially  to  the  popular,  and 
having  little  in  common  with  the  literary 
epic.  This  delightful  spontaneity,  this 
overflowing  heart,  characterizes  the 
"Lay,"  far  above  all  his  subsequent 
poems,  and  imparts  to  it  a  charm  all  its 
own.  Hence  it  is  that  lovers  of  Scott 
revert,  I  think,  to  the  "Lay"  with  a 
greater  fondness  than  to  any  of  his  other 
productions,  though  in  some  of  these 
they  perceive  excellencies  not  found  in 
the  "  Lay."  Of  course,  little  as  Scott 
may  have  troubled  himself  about  it.  his 
poetry  had  a  very  decided  form  of  its 
own,  as  all  poetry  must  have.  It  was 
formed,  as  his  mind  had  been,  on  the 
old  Border  ballad,  with  some  intermix- 
ture of  the  mediaeval  romance  ;  and  the 
earlier  cantos  of  the  "  Lay  "  were  touched 
by  some  remembrance  of  "  Christabel," 
which,  however,  died  away  before  the  end 
of  the  poem,  and  never  reappeared  in  any 
subsequent  one. 

Though  the  "  Lay "  here  and  there 
rises    into   a   truly   epic  strain,    it  is  ia 


"  Marmion "  that  whatever  was  epic  ia 
Scott  found  fullest  vent.  In  that,  his 
second  poetic  work,  he  had  chosen  a  na- 
tional and  truly  heroic  action,  as  the 
centre  or  climax  of  the  whole  poem  — 
the  battle  of  Flodden  —  an  event  second 
only  to  that  still  greater  battle  which  he 
essayed  to  sing  at  a  later  day  and  in  a 
feebler  tone.  Flodden  had  been  the 
most  grievous  blow  that  Scotland  ever 
received.  It  had  cost  her  the  lives  of 
her  chivalrous  king,  and  of  the  flower  of 
all  the  Scottish  nobility,  gentry,  and  men- 
at-arms.  It  had  penetrated  the  national 
heart  with  an  overpowering  sorrow  so 
pervading  and  so  deep  that  no  other 
event,  not  even  Culloden,  ever  equalled 
it.  And  it  had  lived  on  in  remembrance 
down  to  Scott's  boyhood  as  a  source  of 
the  most  pathetic  refrains  that  ever 
blended  with  the  people's  songs.  When, 
therefore,  he  addressed  himself  to  it  he 
had  a  subject  which,  though  old,  was  still 
fresh  in  remembrance,  and  full  of  all  that 
epic  and  tragic  interest  which  a  great 
poem  requires.  He  was  aware  of  the 
greatness  of  the  theme,  and  he  tells  us 
that  he  set  to  it  resolved  to  bestow  on- it 
a  little  more  labour  than  he  had  yet  done 
on  his  productions,  and  that  particular 
passages  of  the  poem  were  elaborated 
with  a  good  deal  of  care  by  one  by 
whom  much  care  was  seldom  bestowed. 
Throughout,  the  poem  has  more  of  epic 
stateliness,  if  it  wants  some  other  graces 
of  the  "  Lay."  From  beginning  to  end, 
it  rises  now  into  the  epic  pitch,  then  re- 
cedes from  it  into  the  romantic,  some- 
times falls  into  the  prosaic,  then  rises 
into  the  epic  again  up  to  the  grand  close. 
The  passage  in  which  the  heroic  gleams 
out  most  clearly  are  such  as  these  :  the 
well-known  opening  stanzas  describing 
Marmion's  approach  to  Norham  at  sun- 
set ;  the  muster  of  the  Scottish  army  on 
the  Borough  muir  before  marching  to 
Flodden;  and,  above  all,  the  whole  last 
canto,  in  which  the  battle  itself  is  depicted. 
It  is  on  this  last  that  Scott  put  out  all  his 
strength,  and  by  this  canto,  if  by  any- 
thing in  his  poetry,  it  is  that  he  has  made 
good  his  claim  to  the  epic  laurel.  Before 
reaching  this  last  culmination  the  poem 
had  wound  on,  now  high,  now  low, 
spirited  or  tame,  in  stately  or  in  homely 
strain.  But  from  the  moment  that  the 
poet  gets  in  sight  of  Flodden,  and  sees 
the  English  army  defiling  through  the 
deep  ravine  of  Till,  while  the  Scots  from 
the  ridge  above  gaze  idly  on  —  from  that 
moment  to  the  close  he  soars  steadily 
into  the  highest  flight  of  epic  poetry. 
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It  was  a  fine  thought  to  describe  that 
great  battle,  not  from  the  midst  of  the 
melde  but  as  seen  by  Clara  and  the  two 
pages  from  a  vantage-ground  apart.  This 
does  not  diminish  one  whit  the  animation 
of  the  scene,  yet  greatly  enhances  the 
totality  and  perfection  of  the  picture.  It 
is  needless  to  quote  lines  which  every 
one  who  cares  for  such  things  must  know 
by  heart.  But  the  passage  beginning 
with  — 

At  length  the  freshening  western  blast 
Aside  the  shroud  of  battle  cast ; 

and  the  following,  which  thus  opens  :  — 

Far  on  the  left,  unseen  the  while, 
Stanley  broke  Lennox  and  Argyle  ; 

ending  with  that  so  powerful  incident  — 

When,  fast  as  shaft  can  fly. 
Bloodshot  his  eyes,  his  nostrils  spread, 
The  loose  rein  dangling  from  his  head, 
Housing  and  saddle  bloody  red. 

Lord  Marmion's  steed  rushed  by  ; 

and  last  of  all  the  desperate  ring  that 
fought  and  died  but  did  not  yield  around 
their  gallant  king.  To  find  any  battle- 
scenes  that  can  match  with  these  we 
must  go  back  to  those  of  the  "  Iliad." 
As  far  as  I  know,  the  poetry  of  no  land, 
in  the  interval  between  Homer  and  Scott, 
can  show  anything  that  can  be  placed  by 
their  side. 

Perhaps  we  may  find  the  best  counter- 
part to  these  passages  of  Scott  in  the  six- 
teenth book  of  the  "  Iliad,"  where  Patro- 
clus  does  on  the  armour  of  Achilles  and 
comes  to  the  rescue  of  the  Achaian  host. 

Take  that  passage  where  Hector  and  Pa- 
troclus  closed  in  mortal  conflict  over  the 
dead  body  of  Cebriones,  charioteer  of 
Hector  :  — 

Upon  Cebriones  Patroclus  sprang, 

Down  from  his  car  too  Hector  leaped  to  earth. 

So  o'er  Cebriones  opposed  they  stood  ; 

As  on  the  mountain,  o'er  a  slaughtered  stag, 

Both  hunger-pinched,  two  lions  fiercely  fight, 

So  o'er  Cebriones  two  mighty  chiefs, 

Menoetius'  son  and  noble  Hector,  strove 

Each  in  the  other  bent  to  plunge  his  spear. 

The  head,  with  grasp  unyielding,  Hector  held  ; 

Patroclus    seized    the  foot;    and,    crowding 

round, 
Trojans  and  Greeks  in  stubborn  conflict  closed. 
As  when  encountering  in  some  mountain  glen, 
Eurus  and  N(;tus  shake  the  forest  .deep, 
Of  oak,  or  ash,  or  slender  corncl-trcc, 
Whose  tapering  branches  arc  together  thrown 
With  feartul  din  and  crash  of  broken  boughs  ; 
So,  mixed  confusedly,   Greeks  and  Trojans 

fought. 
No  thought  of  flight  by  cither  entertained. 
Thick  o'er  Cebriones  the  javelins  flew, 


And  feathered    arrows    bounding    from    the 

string. 
And  ponderous  stones  that  on  the  bucklers 

rang. 
As  round  the  dead  they  fought ;  amid  the  dust 
That  eddying  rose,  his  art  forgotten  all, 
A  mighty  warrior,  mightily  he  lay. 

Those  only  who  have  read  the  original 
know  how  much  it  loses  both  of  vividness 
of  edge  and  of  swinging  power,when  dulled 
down  into  the  blank  verse  of  the  trans- 
lation. To  the  English  reader,  Lord  Der- 
by's verse  sounds  flat  and  tame  compared 
with  the  rapid  and  ringing  octosllyabics 
of  Scott,  when  he  is  at  his  best,  as  in  his 
description  of  Flodden.  But  the  best 
English  translation  of  Homer  hardly  falls 
more  below  Scott,  than  Scott's  short  eight- 
syllable  verses  below 

Their    long    resounding    march  and    energy 
divine 

of  the  Homeric  hexameters. 

It  would  be  a  pleasant  task  to  go 
through  the  other  poems  of  Scott,  laying 
one's  finger  on  the  scenes  and  passages 
in  which  the  epic  fire  most  clearly  breaks 
out ;  and  showing  how  epically  conceived 
many  of  his  heroes  are,  with  what  entire 
sympathy  he  threw  himself  into  the  heroic 
character.  But  this  task  cannot  be  at- 
tempted now.  Suffice  it  that  in  "  The  Lady 
of  the  Lake,"  though  its  tone  is  throi>gh- 
out  more  romantic  than  epic,  yet  there 
are  true  gleams  of  heroic  fire,  as  in  "The 
Gathering  ; "  still  stronger  in  the  com- 
bat between  Roderick  and  Fitzjames,  and 
again  in  that  battle-stave  which  the  bard 
sings  to  the  dying  Roderick,  in  which 
occur  these  two  lines,  breathing  the  very 
spirit  of  Homer  himself  :  — 

'Twere  worth  ten  years  of  peaceful  life 
One  glance  at  their  array  ! 

In  his  last  long  poem  Scott  essayed  a 
subject  more  fitted  for  a  national  epic 
than  any  other  which  the  history  of  Scot- 
land or  England  either  supplies  —  the 
wanderings  of  Bruce  and  his  ultimate  vic- 
tory at  Bannockburn.  Delightful  as  "  The 
Lord  of  the  Isles  "  in  many  of  its  parts 
is,  I  cannot  agree  with  Lockhart's  esti- 
mate of  it,  when  he  says,  that  "  the  bat- 
tle of  Bannockburn,  now  that  we  can 
compare  these  works  from  something  like 
the  same  point  of  view,  does  not  appear 
to  me  in  the  slightest  particular  inferior 
to  the  Flodden  of  Marmion."  This  will 
hardly  be  the  verdict  of  posterity.  It 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  same 
poet  should  describe  in  full  two  such 
battles    with    equal    vigour    and    effect. 
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There  is  a  fire  and  a  swing  about  the 
'former —  a  heroic  spirit  in  the  short  octo- 
syllabics describing  Flodden,  which  we 
look  for  in  vain  in  the  careful  and  almost 
too  liistoric  accuracy  of  the  earlier  battle. 
Flodden,  the  least  likely  to  kindle  a  Scot- 
tish poet's  enthusiasm,  yet,  in  order  of 
poetic  composition,  came  first.  Scott  was 
then  in  the  prime  of  his  poetic  ardour. 
When  he  touched  Bruce  and  Bannock- 
burn  that  noon  was  past,  he  was  tired  of 
the  trammels  of  metre,  and  was  hastening 
on  to  his  period  of  prose  creation.  Had 
he,  on  the  contrary,  begun  with  Bruce, 
and  given  him  the  full  force  of  his  earlier 
inspiration,  he  would  no  doubt  have  made 
out  of  the  adventures  of  the  great  na- 
tional hero  the  great  epic  poem  of  Scot- 
land, which  "  The  Lord  of  the  Isles  "  can 
hardly  claim  to  be.  There  is  no  subject 
in  ail  history  more  fitted  for  epic  treat- 
ment ;  it  requires  no  fiction  to  adorn  it. 
The  character  of  Bruce,  the  events  of  his 
wanderings,  as  described  by  Barbour,  in 
the  mountain  wilds  through  which  the 
outlawed  king  passed,  where  tradition 
still  preserves  the  track  of  his  footsteps 
—  tiiese  in  themselves  are  enough.  They 
need  no  added  fiction,  but  only  the  true 
sj-nger  to  come  in  the  prime  of  inspira- 
tion, and  render  them  as  they  deserve. 

Space  has  not  allowed  me  to  touch, 
much  less  exhaust,  all  the  places  of 
Scott.'s  poems,  in  which  the  heroic  ele- 
ment lies  embedded.  The  Homeric  spirit 
which  breathes  through  his  novels  I  have 
not  even  alluded  to.  But  I  would  sug- 
gest it  as  a  pleasant  and  instructive  task 
to  any  one  who  cares  for  such  things,  to 
read  once  again  the  Waverley  novels, 
noting,  as  they  pass,  the  places  where  the 
Homeric  vein  most  distinctly  crops,  out. 
In  such  a  survey  we  should  take  the  Ho- 
meric vein  in  its  widest  range,  as  it  ap- 
pears in  the  romantic  adventures  and 
beautiful  home  pictures  of  the  "  Odyssey," 
not  less  than  in  the  battle-scenes  of  the 
"  Iliad." 

Scott's  earliest  novel  supplies  much 
that  recalls  "  Odyssey  "  and  "  Iliad  "  alike. 
In  the  charge  of  Preston-pans,  "  Down 
with  your  plaids,"  cries  Fergus  Maclvor, 
throwing  his  own,  "  we'll  win  silks  for 
our  tartans,  before  the  sun  is  above  the 
sea."  .  .  .  "The  vapours  rose  like  a  cur- 
tain, and  showed  the  two  armies  in  the 
act  of  closing."  Again  in  a  story  so  near 
our  own  day  as  that  of  "The  Antiquary,"  i 
with  what  grand  relief  comes  in  the  back- 
ground of  the  old  heroic  time,  behind  the 
more  modern  characters  and  incidents, 
when   the   aged  croon  Elspeth   is  over- 


heard in  her  cottage  chaunting  her  old- 
world  snatches  about  the  Earl  of  Glen- 
allan  and  the  red  Harlaw,  where  Celt  and 
Saxon  fought  out  their  controversy,  from 
morn  till  evening,  a  whole  summer's  day. 

Now  baud  your  tongue,  baith  wife  and  carle, 

And  listen,  great  and  sma', 
And  I  will  sing  of  Glenallan's  earl, 

That  fought  on  the  red  Harlaw. 
The  coronach's  cried  on  Bennachie, 

And  doun  the  Don  and  a', 
And  Hieland  and  Lawland  may  mournfu'  be 

For  the  sair  field  of  Harlaw  ! 


Or  I  might  point  to  another  of  the  more 
modern  novels,  to  "  Redgauntlet,"  and 
"  Wandering  Willie's  Tale."  Every  one 
must  remember  —  and  yet  I  marvel  how 
many  forget  —  auld  Steenie's  visit  to  the 
nether  world,  and  the  sight  he  got  of  that 
set  of  ghastly  revellers  sitting  round  the 
table  there.  "  My  gude  sire  kend  mony 
that  had  long  before  gan.e  to  their  place, 
for  often  had  he  piped  to  the  most  part  in 
the  hall  of  Redgauntlet.  There  was  .  .  . 
And  there  was  Claverhouse,  as  beautiful 
as  when  he  lived,  with  his  long,  dark, 
curled  locks,  streaming  down  over  his 
laced  buff-coat,  and  his  left  hand  always 
on  his  right  spule-blade,  to  hide  the 
wound  that  the  silver  bullet  had  made. 
He  sat  apart  from  them  all,  and  looked  at 
them  with  a  melancholy,  haughty  counte- 
nance ;  while  the  rest  hallooed,  and  sung, 
and  laughed,  that  the  room  rang."  Turn 
to  the  novel,  and  read  the  whole  scene. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  Odyssean  Tar- 
tarus to  equal  it.  If  Scott  is  here  Ho- 
meric, he  is  something  more.  There  is 
in  that  weird  ghastly  vision  a  touch  of 
sublime  horror,  to  match  which  we  must 
go  beyond  Homer,  to  Dante,  or  to  Shake- 
speare. 

Moralists  before  now  have  asked,  And 
what  has  Scott  done  by  all  this  singing 
about  battles,  and  knights,  and  chivalry, 
but  merely  amuse  his  fellow-men  ?  Has 
he  in  any  way  really  elevated  and  im- 
proved them  ?  It  might  be  enough  to 
answer  this  question  by  saying,  that  of 
all  writers  in  verse  or  prose,  he  has  done 
most  to  make  us  understand  history,  to 
let  in  light  and  sympathy  upon  a  wide 
range  of  ages,  which  had  become  dull  and 
meaningless  to  men,  and  which  but  for 
him  might  have  continued  so  still. 

But  I  will  not  answer  it  only  in  this 
indirect  way.  It  has  been  too  pertina- 
ciously and  pointedly  asked  to  be  put 
thus  aside. 

Wordsworth  is  reported  to  have  said  in 
conversation    that,  as  a  poet,  Scott  can- 
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not  live,  for  he  has  never  written  any- 
thing addressed  to  the  immortal  part  of 
man.  This  he  said  while  speaking  more 
highly  of  his  prose  writings.  Carlyle,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  included  both  Scott's 
prose  and  poetry  under  the  same  condem- 
nation. He  has  said  that  this  our  highest 
literary  man  had  no  message  whatever  to 
deliver  to  the  world  ;  wished  not  the 
world  to  elevate  itself,  to  amend  itself,  to 
do  this  or  that  except  simply  to  give  him, 
for  the  books  he  kept  writing,  payment, 
which  he  might  button  into  his  breeches' 
pocket.  All  this  moralizing  bears  some- 
what hard  upon  Scott.  Is  it  true  ?  Is  it 
the  whole  truth  ?  Is  there  nothing  to  be 
set  over  against  it  ?  On  Scott's  side, 
may  it  not  be  said,  that  it  is  no  small 
thing  to  have  been  the  writer  who,  above 
all  others,  has  delighted  childhood  and 
boyhood,  delighted  them  and  affected 
them  in  a  way  that  all  the  self-conscious 
moralizing  writers  never  could  do  ?  There 
must  be  something  high  or  noble  in  that 
which  can  so  take  unsophisticated  hearts. 
In  his  later  days  Scott  is  reported  to  have 
asked  Laidlaw  what  he  thought  the  moral 
influence  of  his  writings  had  been  ? 
Laidlaw  remarked  on  their  power  over  the 
young,  and  said  that  this  was  surely  a 
good  work  to  have  done.  Scott  was 
deeply  affected,  almost  to  tears,  as  well 
he  might  be.  Again,  not  the  young  only, 
but  of  the  old,  those  who  have  kept  them- 
selves most  childlike,  who  have  carried 
the  boy's  heart  with  them  farthest  into 
life,  they  have  loved  Scott's  poetrv,  even 
to  the  end.  Something  of  this  no  doubt 
may  be  attributed  to  the  pleasure  of  re- 
verting in  age  to  the  things  that  have  de- 
lighted our  boyhood.  But  would  the  best 
and  purest  men  have  cared  to  do  this,  if 
the  things  which  delighted  their  boyhood 
had  not  been  worthy  ?  It  is  the  great 
virtue  of  Scott's  poetry  and  of  his  novels 
also,  that,  quite  forgetting  self,  they  de- 
scribe man  and  outward  nature,  broadly, 
freely,  truly,  as  they  are.  All  contempo- 
rary poetry,  indeed  all  contemporary  lit- 
erature, goes  to  work  in  the  exactly  oppo- 
site direction,  shaping  men  and  things  af- 
ter patterns  self-originated  from  within, 
describing  and  probing  human  feelings 
and  motives  with  an  analysis  so  search- 
ing, that  all  manly  impulse  withers  before 
it,  and  single-hearted  straightforwardness 
becomes  a  thing  impossible.  Against  this 
whole  tendency  of  modern  poetry  and  fic- 
tion, so  weakening,  so  morbidly  self-con- 
scious, so  unhealthily  introspective,  wiiat 
more  effective   antidote,  than  the  bracing 
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atmosphere  of   Homer,  and  Shakespeare, 
and  Scott? 

Lastly,  it  may  be  said,  the  feelings  to 
which  Scott's  poetry  appeals,  the  ideals 
which  it  sets  before  the  imagination,  if 
not  themselves  the  highest  types  of  char- 
acter, are  those  out  of  which  the  highest 
characters  are  fashioned.  Dr.  Newman 
has  said,  "What  is  Christian  high-mind- 
edness,  generous  self-denial,  contempt  of 
wealth,  endurance  of  suffering,  and  ear- 
nest striving  after  perfection,  but  an  in- 
provement  and  transformation,  under  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  that  nat- 
ural character  of  mind  which  we  call  ro- 
mantic ?  "  To  have  awakened  and  kept 
alive  in  an  artificial,  and  money-immersed 
age,  "  that  character  of  mind  which  we 
call  romantic,"  which,  by  transformation, 
can  become  those  good  things  above- 
named,  is,  even  from  the  severest  moral 
point  of  view,  surely  no  mean  merit.  To 
higher  than  this  few  poets  can  lay  claim. 
But  let  the  critics  praise  him  or  let  them 
blame.  It  matters  not.  We  do  well  to 
make  much  of  Walter  Scott.  He  is  the 
only  Homer  who  has  been  vouchsafed  to 
Scotland  —  I  might  almost  say  to  mod- 
ern Europe.  He  came  at  the  latest  hour 
when  it  was  possible  for  a  great  epic 
minstrel  to  be  born.  And  the  altered 
conditions  of  the  world  will  not  admit  of 
another. 


From  The  Queen. 
TRICKS  OF   SPEECH. 

Nothing  is  easier  to  acquire,  nothing 
more  difficult  to  lose,  than  a  trick  of 
speech  and  manner  ;  and  nothing  is 
more  universal.  If  we  look  round  among 
our  friends  and  acquaintances,  we  shall 
find  scarcely  one  who  has  not  his  favour- 
ite word,  his  perpetual  formula,  his  auto- 
matic action,  his  unmeaning  gesture  —  all 
tricks  caught  probably  when  young,  and, 
by  not  being  corrected  then,  next  to  im- 
possible to  abolish  now.  Who  does  not 
know  the  familiar  "  I  say  "  as  the  preface 
to  every  remark?  —  and  the  still  more 
familiar  "  you  know"  as  the  middle  term 
of  every  sentence?  Who  too,  in  these 
later  times,  has  not  suffered  from  the  in- 
fliction of  "awful  "and  "jolly"  —  mile- 
stones in  the  path  of  speech  interspersed 
with  even  uglier  and  more  obtrusive  signs 
of  folly  and  corrupt  diction  —  milestones 
that  are  forever  turning  up,  showing  the 
successive  distances  to  which  good  taste 
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and  true  refinement  have  receded  in  this 
hideous  race  after  slang  to  which  our 
youth  is  given.  Then  there  are  the  peo- 
ple who  perpetuate  ejaculations  ;  who 
say  "  Goodness  !  "  as  a  mark  of  surprise, 
and  "  Good  gracious  !  "  when  surprise  is 
a  little  mixed  with  reprobation  ;  lower  in 
the  social  scale  it  is  "  My  word  !  "  "  Pa- 
tience !  "  "  Did  I  ever  !  "  and  indifferently 
to  all  stations,  "  You  don't  say  so  !  "  or 
in  a  voice  of  deprecation,  "  No  !  "  and 
'*  Surely  not !  "  To  judge  by  voice  and 
word,  these  ejaculatory  people  are  always 
in  a  state  of  surprise.  They  go  through 
the  world  in  unending  astonishment ;  and 
their  appeals  to  their  goodness  and  that 
indeterminate  quantity  called  good  gra- 
cious are  incessant.  In  the  generation 
that  died  with  the  fourth  George  the 
favourite  ejaculations  were  "  By  Jove  !  " 
and  "  By  George  !  "  with  excursions  into 
the  regions  of  "  Gad  !  "  and  "  By  Jingo  !  " 
Before  then  we  had  the  bluff  and  lusty 
squires  who  rejoiced  in  "  Odsbodikins  " 
and  " 'Swounds,"  with  other  strange  and 
•uncouth  oaths  that  were  not  meant  to 
offend  the  hearers,  but  were  simply  tricks 
of  speech  caught  by  the  speakers.  So 
indeed  is  the  habit  of  swearing  and  using 
bad  words  generally.  It  is  emphatically 
a  habit,  a  trick  of  speech,  meaning  for  the 
most  part  no  more  than  the  "  Goodness  !  " 
and  "  Patience  !  "  of  the  milder  folly. 

Then  there  are  people  who  think  it 
necessary  to  adopt,  and  in  a  sense  apol- 
ogize for,  any  expression  which  has  the 
faintest    color  or    pictorial    power  in  it. 
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They   will    say   of 
what  I    call    between 


the    twilight, 
the    lights, 


no  one  ever  called  the  twilight  between 
the  lights  before.  If  they  speak  of  a 
brave  action,  they  will  appropriate  in 
the  same  manner  the  word  heroic  — 
"It  is  what  I  call  heroic"  —  not  mean- 
ing their  estimate  of  heroism,  but  their 
originality  in  adopting  the  word.  Some- 
times the  form  is  varied  to  "as  I  say  "  — 
"As  I  say,  I  am  quite  in  the  dark  about 
the  future  of  France  ; "  "  As  I  say,  no 
man  can  possibly  understand  the  German 
chancellor."  People  who  have  this  trick 
give  one  the  impression  of  mental  isola- 
tion to  a  singular  extent.  They  are  like 
those  experimentalists,  sometimes  met 
with  in  lonely  places,  who  know  nothing 
of  what  has  been  done  in  the  science  to 
which  they  have  devoted  themselves,  who 
never  read  scientific  records,  have  no 
scientific  friends,  and  who  thus  stumble 
on  in  the  dark  unaided,  when,  if  they 
chose,  they  might  have  all  the  help  and 
illumination  as  yet  granted  to  the  world. 


These  self-referring  talkers  are  appar 
entlyof  the  same  stamp.  "  What-I-call 
uses  words  and  phrases  that  are  in  every 
person's  mouth;  and  "As-I-say"  never 
constructed  an  original  example  nor  cre- 
ated a  parallel  in  the  whole  of  his  com- 
mon-place conversation,  echo  as  it  is  of 
the  general  conversation  of  the  world  at 
large. 

There  is,  again,  the  trick  of  repetition  : 
the  last  two  or  three  words  of  the  speech 
always  said  twice  ;  perhaps,  if  the  disease 
is  severe,  more  than  twice.  "  He  is  going 
down  to-day  —  going  down  to-day,"  says 
the  repeater,  not  meaning  any  special 
emphasis.  "  When  do  you  talk  of  leav- 
ing ? —  when  do  you  talk  of  leaving.?" 
"  I  am  off  to  Germany  to-morrow  —  off  to 
Germany  to-morrow."  This  trick  has  a 
variation,  which  we  may  call  the  varia- 
tion of  emphasis.  "  I  am  very  sorry  to 
hear  it  —  very  sorry  indeed."  "It  was 
such  a  lovely  sight  —  such  a  very  lovely 
sight  !"  "  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  — 
so  much  obliged  !  "  And  so  on  ;  the 
emphatic  addendum  pronounced  in  italics, 
and  always  with  more  effusiveness  than 
the  occasion  demands.  Twin  sister  to 
this  silliness  is  that  of  perpetually  ask- 
ing the  same  question.  For  the  most 
part  that  question  relates  to  your  health 
—  which  is  faultless.  "  Are  you  quite 
well.'"'  says  your  friend  with  amiable 
and  unnecessary  sympathy.  "  Quite  well, 
thank  you,"  you  reply,  as  you  have  re- 
plied at  any  time  these  last  forty  years  or 
more.  Then  the  conversation  drifts  on 
to  the  weather,  and  you  discuss  its  ups 
and  downs,  past  bearing  and  future  as- 
pects—  how  it  affected  the  hay. and  what 
it  will  do  for  the  wheat,  and  whether  the 
rain  came  too  early  or  continued  too 
long,  or  whether  on  the  contrary  it  came 
too  late  and  did  not  continue  long  enough 
to  do  any  good.  In  short,  you  discuss 
the  weather  thoroughly,  and  then  you 
come  to  a  full  stop.  "And  you  are  quite 
well.''"  says  your  friend,  still  with  his 
unnecessary  sympathy  ;  "Yes,  quite  well, 
thank  you,"  you  reply.  On  this  you  fall 
foul  of  the  theatres,  abuse  all  the  plays 
now  running,  pooh-pooh  all  the  actors 
now  playing  —  perhaps  you  except  your 
own  special  idol,  and  perhaps  he  excepts 
his  —  but  you  go  through  the  drama 
from  end  to  end,  and  in  time  come  to  a 
full  stop  there  too.  "  And  how  are  you  ? 
Quite  well.?"  says  your  friend,  ready  to 
otfer  any  amount  of  consolation  if  re- 
quired, without  the  smallest  perception 
that  you  have  never  known  a  day's  illness 
for  these  forty  years  of  your  conscious 
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existence  ;  that  you  have  already  told 
twice  what  your  looks  might  have  told 
him  in  the  b'eginnincr,  that  you  are  quite 
well  ;  and  that  you  have  also  twice 
thanked  him  for  his  sympathetic  inquiry. 
If  it  is  not  of  your  health  it  is  of  some- 
thing else  equally  manifest  of  which  he 
inquires.  Have  you  moved  your  resi- 
dence? he  asks  you  six  times  in  the 
course  of  ten  minutes'  conversation  how 
you  like  your  new  house.  Has  your 
daughter  married  ?  he  cannot  be  con- 
vinced short  of  a  six-fold  repetition  that 
she  has  really  married,  and  that  you 
approve  of  her  choice.  Has  your  boy 
gone  to  India  ?  you  have  to  repeat  that 
fact,  and  give  the  name  of  his  station  and 
the  nature  of  his  employment,  as  often  as 
if  you  were  Bones  answering  Tambour- 
ine. It  is  all  a  trick;  you  know  that; 
but  manners  not  allowing  you  to  say 
tartly,  "  Why,  you  have  asked  me  before," 
and  politeness  teaching  patience  under 
boredom,  you  have  simply  to  slip  under 
the  harrow  in  the  best  way  you  can  ;  and 
if  you  are  wise  you  will  make  your 
friend's  trick  of  boredom  the  occasion 
for  overhauling  your  own  linguistic  meth- 
ods, and  of  discarding  those  old  rags 
and  jags  of  your  speech  which  maybe 
try  the  patience  of  your  hearers. 

The  trick  of  asking  you  to  repeat  your 
words  is  also  one  that  tries  the  good 
breeding  of  the  sufferer.  Your  compan- 
ion is  not  in  the  smallest  degree  deaf  — 
perhaps  indeed  he  has  an  exceptionally 
acute  sense  of  hearing;  but  he  has  the 
trick  of  asking  what  you  have  said  be- 
fore he  begins  his  reply.  Sometimes  it 
is  baldly  "What?"  sometimes  a  softer 
and  more  muffled  "'M?"  with  closed 
lips  ;  at  times  the  trick  is  elaborated, 
and  "  I  beg  your  pardon?"  said  inter- 
rogatively turns  you  back  on  yourself  and 
forces  you  to  repeat  what  you  have  al- 
ready said.  If  you  are  surly  and  sullen 
and'  keep  silence,  not  repeating,  in  all 
probability  your  friend  will  answer  you 
quite  reasonably,  forgetting  his  trick  of 
simulated  hardness  of  hearing  or  dul- 
ness  of  comprehension,  either  of  which, 
if  accused  of,  would  make  him  seriously 
angry,  and  be  held  by  him  as  an  insult 
and  an  offence.  A  lower  order  of  man- 
ners substitutes  "What  say?"  for  the 
usual  "'M?"  or  bald  unvarnished 
"What?"  and  in  the  same  order,  sup- 
plemented with  politeness,  it  is  "What 
do  you  say,  please  ?  "  This  is  the  order, 
too,  which  repeats  your  name,  "No,  Mr. 
Smith;"  "Yes,  Mr.  Smith  ;""  I  don't 
know,  Mr.  Smith;"    "Thank  you,    Mr. 
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Smith,  no  more;"  "If  you  please,  Mr. 
Smith,  another  slice  ;  "  Mr.  Smith,  Mr. 
Smith,  nothing  but  Mr.  Smith,  till  you 
are  half  frantic,  and  feel  inclined  to 
repudiate  the  father  who  fed  and  the 
mother  who  bore  you,  and  to  call  your- 
self anything  in  the  world,  from  Tom- 
kins  to  Plantagenet,  rather  than  that  ac- 
cursed monosyllable  of  Smith  ! 

Again,  a  trick  by  no  means  unusual  ; 
your  friend  is  telling  you  of  some  event, 
or  making  you  the  participator  in  some 
feeling.  He  invariably  rounds  off  his 
narration  with  "in  all  my  life."  "I  never 
saw  such  a  thing  in  all  my  life,"  he  says, 
if  he  is  telling  you  how  his  cab-horse 
slipped  on  the  asphalt  and  fell  —  exactly 
as  all  cab-horses  always  fall.  "  I  never 
remember  such  a  sultry  day  in  all  my 
life,"  he  cries,  mopping  his  flushed  face. 
But  the  thermometer  is  only  at  So'^ ;  and 
he  said  the  same  thing  yesterday  when  it 
was  86^,  and  the  same  thing  the  day 
before  when  it  was  74^.  Whatever  hap- 
pens to  him  is  the  supreme  of  that  order 
of  events,  and  nothing  equal  to  it  has 
been  experienced  by  him  in  all  his  life 
before.  He  never  had  such  a  cold  in  all 
his  life  as  this  not  very  formidable  ca- 
tarrh—  never  enjoyed  himself  so  much 
in  all  his  life  as  at  this  not  very  jocund 
afternoon  tea  ;  his  life  is  perpetually  at  its 
highest  point,  and  by  his  trick  of  speech 
you  might  imagine  him  forever  at  the 
zenith  of  human  experience.  It  is  noth- 
ing of  the  kind.  He  is  a  good  common- 
place moderate  kind  of  person,  whose 
path  lies  in  an  equable,  not  to  say  humble 
level,  both  of  fact  and  feeling;  but  he 
has  suffered  his  speech  to  be  pitted  with 
this  peculiarity,  to  be  stamped  by  this  trick 
of  exaggeration,  and  the  false  registering 
of  a  fancy  zenith  means  nothing  in  the 
world  but  the  simplest  affirmation  of  the 
most  ordinary  circumstances. 

Stammering  and  stuttering  are  only 
tricks  when  there  is  not,  as  there  very 
seldom  is,  any  organic  defect  in  the 
mouth.  This  is  proved  by  their  varying 
intensity  in  varying  circumstances  ;  some- 
times excitement  of  one  kind  curing  the 
defect  completely,  if  sometimes  also  ex- 
citement of  another  kind  makes  it  worse. 
Lisping  too  is  a  trick,  and  so  is  the  im- 
perfect pronunciation  of  certain  letters  — 
the  baby  utterance  continued  into  matu- 
rity. People  who  have  been  suffered  to 
grow  up  with  this  peculiarity  imagine  that 
they  cannot  overcome  it.  They  prefer  to 
assume  an  organic  defect  in  their  mus- 
cles or  their  vocal  organs  —  that  is,  a  de- 
formity—  rather  than  to  give  themselves 
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the  trouble  of  overcoming  a  trick,  and 
breaking  themselves  of  a  bad  habit. 
They  do  not  resent  the  idea  of  a  deform- 
ity in  parts  concealed  from  the  view ; 
but  tell  them  that  one  shoulder  is  higher 
than  the  other,  that  one  eye  looks  to  the 
right  and  the  other  to  the  left,  and  they 
will  probably  cut  you  for  life.  Muscles 
all  awry  and  out  of  place,  and  vocal  cords 
twisted,  limp  and  badly  strung,  do  not 
touch  their  amo2ir propre ;  hence  they  go 
on  speaking  as  babies  in  certain  letters 
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when  their  hair  is  grey  and  their  cheeks 
furrowed,  and  add  a  ridicule  to  old  age 
that  sadly  jars  on  all  our  best  associa- 
tions. It  is  trick  throughout,  a  habit  ac- 
quired in  early  life  and  easily  removable 
then,  if  too  firmly  grounded  now  to  be 
rooted  out  without  great  and  laborious 
efEort.  Still  it  can  be  rooted  out  if  the 
mind  turns  that  way,  resolution,  patience, 
and  perseverance  being  the  three-fold 
prongs  of  the  fork  by  which  all  moral  and 
personal  weeds  can  be  dug  up  in  time. 


eks  ■ 


The  Btiilder  of  last  Saturday  (July  3)  con- 
tains a  very  interesting  bird's-eye  view  of 
London,  drawn  in  accordance  with  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren's  scheme  for  the  rebuilding  of 
the  city  after  the  fire.  We  are  all  familiar 
with  the  original  plan,  but  this  architectural 
projection  gives  us  a  better  notion  of  what 
London  would  have  been  had  the  great  archi- 
tect been  allowed  his  own  way.  Wren  pro- 
posed to  build  main  thoroughfares  north  and 
south,  and  east  and  west ;  to  insulate  all  the 
churches  in  conspicuous  positions  ;  to  form 
the  most  public  places  into  large  piazzas  ;  to 
unite  the  halls  of  the  twelve  chief  companies 
into  one  regular  square  annexed  to  Guildhall  ; 
and,  to  make  a  fine  quay  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  from  Blackfriars  to  the  Tower.  His 
streets  were  to  be  of  three  magnitudes  — 
ninety  feet,  sixty  feet,  and  thirty  feet  respect- 
ively. The  whole  area  of  the  city  was  to  be 
levelled,  and  blind  alleys,  inferior  buildings, 
graveyards  and  noxious  trades  were  to  be  ex- 
cluded, "  The  Exchange  was  to  stand  free  in 
the  middle  of  a  piazza,  and  to  be  as  it  were 
the  centre  of  the  town,  whence  the  sixty-feet 
streets  as  so  many  rays  should  proceed  to  all 
the  principal  parts  of  the  city,  the  buildings 
to  be  contrived  after  the  form  of  the  Roman 
Forum  with  double  porticoes."  St.  Paul's 
was  to  stand  like  the  narrow  end  of  a  wedge 
formed  by  the  two  straight  streets  from  Lud- 
gate  to  Aldgate  and  Tower  Hill  respectively, 
and  many  streets  were  to  radiate  from  London 
Bridge.  The  chief  advantages  of  the  plan 
were  the  opening-up  of  these  noble  avenues, 
the  purification  of  the  Fleet  River,  and  the 
embankment  of  the  Thames.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  nothing  was  done  in  further- 
ance of  this  plan,  but  from  passages  in  Pepys' 
"Diary"  it  appears  that  some  progress  was 
made  with  it,  until  in  the  end  the  scheme  was 
upset  by  the  perverseness  of  the  citizens.  On 
one  occasion  Pepys  was  told  by  Mr.  May  that 
the  design  of  building  the  city  went  on  apace, 
and  "  by  his  description  it  will  be  mighty 
fine ;  "  and  some  time  afterwards  he  wrote, 
"  The  great  r.treets  in  the  city  are  marked  out 
with  piles  drove  into  the  ground,  and  if  ever 
it  be  built  in  that  form  with  so  fair  streets  it 


will  be  a  noble  sight."  The  author  of  the 
^^ Parentalia''''  writes:  "The  practicability  of 
this  scheme  without  loss  to  any  man  or  in- 
fringement of  any  property  was  at  that  time 
demonstrated,  and  all  material  objections  fully 
weighed  and  answered."  It  is  usual  to  con- 
demn the  citizens  and  to  regret  the  non- 
adoption  of  Wren's  plan  ;  but  something  mSy 
be  urged  on  the  other  side.  In  the  first  place, 
although  in  Charles  the  Second's  reign  Lon- 
don had  largely  overrun  its  ancient  limits, 
and  showed  some  signs  of  its  present  vast- 
ness,  yet  the  old  walls  were  retained  by  Wren, 
and  the  rebuilding  was  only  considered  with 
respect  to  the  city  itself.  No  preparation 
was  made  for  more  bridges,  and  the  quays 
from  Blackfriars  to  the  Tower  would  have 
afforded  but  little  facility  for  the  growth  of 
that  commerce  which  has  made  London  the 
port  of  the  world.'  It  is  therefore  open  to 
question  whether  a  city  laid  out  on  this  uni- 
form plan,  with  little  provision  for  any  but 
the  rich,  would  have  grown,  without  some 
modification,  into  the  London  of  to-day.  It 
is  a  remarkable  fact  that  within  a  few  days  of 
the  great  fire  three  several  plans  were  pre- 
sented to  the  king  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
city  —  one  by  Wren,  another  by  Evelyn,  and 
a  third  by  Robert  Hooke.  Evelyn  in  a  letter  ' 
to  Sir  Samuel  Tuke  writes  :  "  Dr.  Wren  got 
the  start  of  me,"  but  "both  of  us  did  coincide 
so  frequently  that  his  Majesty  was  not  dis- 
pleased." His  plan  included  several  piazzas 
of  various  shapes,  one  of  which  formed  an 
oval  with  St.  Paul's  in  the  centre.  It  differed 
from  Wren's  chiefly  in  proposing  a  street 
from  the  church  of  St.  Dunstan's  in  the  East 
to  the  cathedral,  and  in  having  no  quay  or 
terrace  along  the  river.  He  wished,  how- 
ever, to  employ  the  rubbish  he  obtained  by 
levelling  the  streets  for  filling  up  the  shore  of" 
the  Thames  to  low  watermark  so  as  to  keep 
the  basin  always  full.  He  wished  also  to 
place  the  new  building  for  the  Exchange  at 
Queenhithe,  instead  of  retaining  it  in  its  old 
position,  as  was  proposed  by  Wren.  Although 
none  of  the  plans  were  carried  out,  Wren  and 
Hooke  were  both  employed  in  arranging  for 
the  rebuilding  of  the  city  on  the  old  lines. 
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THE    PRAISE    OF    POVERTY. 


THE   PRAISE  OF   POVERTY. 


FROM  THE  ITALIAN  OF  B.  JACOPONE  DA  TODI. 

Great  should  be  our  love  for  thee, 
Sweetest  love  of  poverty  I 

Little  is  enough  for  thee, 
Sister  of  humility, 
Just  a  little  drink  and  food, 
Just  a  dish,  however  rude. 

Poverty  hath  scanty  store. 
Bread  and  water  —  nothing  more 
But  sonle  herbs  —  unless,  indeed, 
These  a  little  salt  should  need. 


Very  safely  doth  she  fare, 
Having  neither  thought  nor  care  ; 
Dread  of  thieves  she  cannot  feel 
Who  has  nothing  they  can  steal. 

Humbly  at  the  door  she  knocks, 
Carries  neither  bag  nor  box; 
Other  burden  has  she  none. 
Save  the  bit  she  lives  upon. 

Poverty  has  not  a  bed. 
Nor  a  roof  above  her  head. 
Cloth  nor  table  for  her  meat. 
On  the  ground  she  sits  to  eat. 

Ne'er  a  will  to  make  hath  she, 
So  in  peace  dies  poverty  ; 
Kin  nor  friends  can  raise  a  suit, 
There  is  nothing  to  dispute. 

Poverty  is  full  of  mirth. 
Scorning  everything  on  earth  ; 
None  will  court  or  speak  her  fair 
In  the  hope  to  be  her  heir. 

Very  poor  indeed  art  thou. 
Yet  thy  home  is  heaven,  I  trow  ; 
Sweetest  lady,  there  can  be 
Nothing  earthly  dear  to  thee. 

Those  who  crave  for  worldly  gear, 
They  are  dull  and  sad  of  cheer. 
Always  cumbered  and  distrest. 
Never  knowing  ease  nor  rest. 

Poverty  is  always  gay, 
Teaching  man  the  perfect  way. 
Earthly  things  she  holds  in  thrall. 
Just  because  she  spurns  them  all. 

Hoarding  up  and  laying  by 
Never  troublcth  poverty, 
Free  from  carking  care  or  sorrow 
For  the  evening  or  the  morrow. 


Light  of  foot  is  she,  I  ween, 
Glad  of  heart,  and  meek  of  mien. 
Not  a  burden  will  she  bear, 
She  —  a  stranger  everywhere. 

Poverty  is  frank  and  free, 
Fareth  well  where'er  she  be, 
For  she  knoweth  that  a  room 
Waits  her  in  her  heavenly  home. 

Poverty,  thou  hast  a  throne, 
And  the  world  is  all  thine  own, 
For  the  things  thou  dost  disdain 
Must  obey  thy  sovereign  reign. 

Poverty,  supremely  wise. 
Wealth  and  treasures  doth  despise, 
And  the  more  she  bends  her  will 
Higher  soars  in  freedom  still. 

To  the  very  truly  poor 

God's  high  kingdom  is  secure : 

This  we  know  —  for  Christ  has  spoken. 

And  His  word  is  never  broken. 


Poverty,  most  perfect  state. 
Thou  alone  are  really  great. 
For  the  eternal  life  divine 
Is,  in  truth,  already  thine. 

Poverty,  most  full  of  grace, 
Free  from  care,  and  bright  of  face, 
How  can  any  blush  to  be 
Faithful  lovers  unto  thee  ? 


More  artd  more  their  thirst  doth  grow 
As  thy  sweetness  more  they  know. 
For  thy  waters  cannot  dry, 
Fairest  fount  of  poverty  ! 


Through  the  streets  aloud  she  cries. 
Earthly  treasure  to  despise, 
Bids  us  turn  from  worldly  pride. 
Casting  riches  quite  aside. 


All  these  glories  of  the  earth,  , 
What  —  I  ask  you  —  are  they  worth  ? 
Where  is  now  the  wealth  and  gear 
Of  the  men  who  once  were  here  ? 


Poverty,  if  thou  would'st  gain 
Quit  this  world  so  poor  and  vain  ; 
More  than  this,  too,  must  thou  do 
Scorn  thyself  supremely  too. 


This  is  poverty  —to  be 
Stripped  and  beggared  utterly, 
Self  to  conquer  and  disdain, 
Then,  at  last,  with  Christ  to  reign. 

The  Month. 
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From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
THE    CHURCH    OF    ENGLAND    WORTH 
PRESERVING? 

BY  HON.   W.   E.   GLADSTONE. 


"  De  vita  et  sanguine  certantV 
Mn.  XII.  763. 

A  PAPER  contributed  to  the  Contempo- 
rary Review  for  October,  1874,  under  the 
title  of  "Ritual  and  Ritualism,"  elicited, 
together  with  many  expressions  of  inter- 
est and  approval,  many  also  of  disap- 
pointment. There  seemed  to  have  been 
an  expectation  that  the  essay  might 
untie,  or  cut,  the  knot  of  the  questions 
which  had  been  so  warmly,  if  not  fiercely, 
agitated  during  the  preceding  session  of 
Parliament.  But  it  had  no  such  am- 
bitious aim.  Its  object  was,  within  the 
limited  sphere  of  my  means,  simply  to 
dispose  men  towards  reflection,  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  temper  of  the  battle-field, 
good  as  in  its  place  that  may  be,  the 
temper  of  the  chamber,  where  we  com- 
mune with  our  own  hearts,  and  are  still. 
And  this  was  done  for  two  reasons  :  the 
first,  becalise  all  true  meditation  is  dis- 
passionate, and  a  dispassionate  mood  is 
the  first  indispensable  condition  for  the 
resolution  of  controversies  ;  the  second, 
because  there  seemed  to  me  to  be  real 
dangers  connected,  in  the  present  day, 
with  the  merely  fashionable  accumula- 
tion of  ritual,  more  subtle  and  very  much 
more  widely  spread  than  the  pronounced 
manifestations  which  had  recently  been 
so  much  debated. 

The  season  is  now  tranquil ;  the  fur- 
nace, no  longer  fed  by  the  fuel  of  Parlia- 
mentary contentions  among  the  highest 
authorities,  has  grown  cool,  and  may  be 
approached  with  safety,  or  at  least,  with 
diminished  risk.  Those  who  opposed 
the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  in  1851,  in 
some  cases  had  for  their  reward  (as  I 
have  reason  to  know)  paragraphs  in  "re- 
ligious" newspapers,  stating  circumstan- 
tially that  they  had  joined  the  Church 
of  Rome.  Those  who  questioned  the 
Public  Worship  Act  in  1874,  were  more 
mildly,  but  as  summarily,  punished  in 
being  set  down  as  Ritualists.  In  the 
heat  of  the  period,  it  would  have  been 
mere  folly  to  dispute  the  justice  of  the 
"  ticketing,"    or   classification.     Perhaps 
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it  may  now  be  allowed  me  to  say,  that  I 
do  not  approach  this  question  as  a  par- 
tisan. Were  the  question  one  between 
historical  Christianity  and  systems  op- 
posed to  or  divergent  from  it,  I  could  not 
honestly  profess  that  I  did  not  take  a 
side.  But  as  regards  ritual,  by  which  I 
understand  the  exterior  forms  of  divine 
worship,  I  have  never,  at  any  time  of  my 
life,  been  employed  in  promoting  its  ex- 
tension ;  never  engaged  in  any  either  of 
its  general  or  its  local  controversies. 
In  the  question  of  attendance  at  this 
church  or  that,  I  have  never  been  gov- 
erned by  the  abundance  or  the  scanti- 
ness of  its  ritual,  which  I  regard  purely 
as  an  instrument,  aiming  at  an  end  ;  as 
one  of  many  instruments,  and  not  as  the 
first  among  them.  To  uphold  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Christian  dogma,  to  trace  its 
working,  and  to  exhibit  its  adapation  to 
human  thought  and  human  welfare,  in 
all  the  varying  experience  of  the  ages,  is, 
in  my  view,  perhaps  the  noblest  of  all 
tasks  which  it  is  given  to  the  human  mind 
to  pursue.  This  is  the  guardianship  of 
the  great  fountain  of  human  hope,  hap- 
piness, and  virtue.  But  with  respect  to 
the  clothing,  which  the  gospel  may  take 
to  itself,  my  mind  has  a  large  margin  of 
indulgence,  if  not  of  laxity,  both  ways. 
Much  is  to  be  allowed,  I  can  hardly  say 
how  much,  to  national,  sectional,  and  per- 
sonal divergences,  and  to  me  it  is  indeed 
grievous  to  think  that  any  range  of  liberty 
which  was  respected  in  the  storm  of  the 
sixteenth  century  should  be  denounced 
and  threatened  in  the  comparative  calm 
of  the  nineteenth.  Reverence,  indeed,  is 
a  thing  indispensable  and  invaluable  ;  but 
reverence  is  one  thing,  and  ritual  another  ; 
and  while  reverence  is  preserved,  I  would 
never,  according  to  my  own  inclination 
individually,  quarrel  with  my  brother 
about  ritual.  Nothing,  therefore,  would 
be  easier  thart  for  me,  after  the  manner 
of  those  who  affect  impartiality,  to  cen- 
sure sharply  the  faults  which,  from  our 
elevated  point  of  view,  we  detect  on  both 
sides.  Nothing  easier,  but  few  things 
more  mischievous  ;  for  what  is  impartial- 
ity between  the  two,  is  often  gross  par- 
tiality and  one-sidedness  in  the  judgment 
of  each,  by  reason  of  its  ruthlessly  shut- 
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ting  out  of  view  those  kernels  of  truth 
which  are  probably  on  both  sides  to  be 
found  under  the  respective  husks  of  war- 
ring prejudice. 

Without,  however,  any  assumption  of 
the  tone  of  the  critic  or  the  pedagogue, 
there  is  one  recommendation  which  may 
be  addressed  to  both  parties  in  the  con- 
troversy of  Ritualism.  They  should  sure- 
ly be  exhorted  to  cease  altogether,  or  at 
least  to  reduce  to  its  minimum,  the  prac- 
tice of  importing  into  questions  concern- 
ing the  externals  of  religion  the  element 
of  devotional  significance.  The  phrase 
is  borrowed  from  a  pamphlet  by  Dr.  Tre- 
vor,* which  bears  the  stamp,  not  only 
of  ability,  but  of  an  independent  mind. 
The  topic  is,  in  my  belief,  of  deep  mo- 
ment. It  cannot,  perhaps,  be  more  effect- 
ively illustrated  than  by  a  reference  to 
the  particular  article  of  ritual  which  has 
been,  more  than  any  other,  the  subject  of 
recent  contest  —  namely,  the  question 
whether,  during  the  prayer  of  consecra- 
tion in  the  Office  of  Communion,  the 
priest  shall  stand  with  his  face  towards 
the  east,  or  towards  the  south. 

By  some  mental  process,  which  it 
seems  difficult  for  an  unbiassed  under- 
standing to  comprehend,  a  controversy, 
which  may  almost  be  called  furious,  has 
been  raised  on  this  matter.  It  of  course 
transcends  —  indeed,  it  almost  scorns  — 
the  bounds  of  the  narrower  question, 
whether  the  one  or  the  other 'posture  is 
agreea'ble,  or,  as  may  perhaps  better  be 
said,  is  more  agreeable,  to  the  legal  pre- 
scriptions of  the  rubrics.  For  it  is  held, 
and  held  on  both  sides  by  persons  not  in- 
considerable either  in  weight  or  number, 
that,  if  the  priest  looks  eastwards  at  this 
point  of  the  service,  he  thereby  affirms 
the  doctrines  of  the  real  presence  and  the 
eucharistic  sacrifice,  but  that,  if  on  the 
contrary  he  takes  his  place  at  the  north 
end  of  the  altar  or  table,  he  thereby  puts 
a  negative  on  those  doctrines.  If  the 
truth  of  this  contention  be  admitted, 
without  doubt  the  most  formidable  con- 
sequences may  then  be  apprehended  from 
any  possible  issue  of  the  debate.     It  is 


*  "Trevor's  Disputed  Rubrics"   (Parker),  pp.   13 
and  se^g- 


idle  to  hope  that  even  judges  can  pre- 
serve the  balance  of  their  minds  when 
the  air  comes  to  be  so  thickly  chargec 
with  storm.  We  may  say  almost  witl 
certainty  that  there  are  many  now  reckJ 
oned  as  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng-^ 
land,  whom,  on  the  one  side,  the  affirma- 
tion of  those  principles  would  distract 
and  might  displace,  while,  on  the  other, 
their  negation  would  precipitate  a  schism 
of  an  enduring  character.  But  if  this  be 
even  partially  true,  does  it  not  elevate 
into  an  imperious  duty,  for  all  right- 
minded  men,  that  which  is  in  itself  a  rule 
of  reason  —  namely,  that  we  should 
steadily  resolve  not  to  annex  to  any  par- 
ticular acts  of  external  usage  a  special 
dogmatic  interpretation,  so  long  as  they 
will  naturally  and  unconstrainedly  bear 
some  sense  not  entailing  that  conse- 
quence ? 

Now,  it  seems  quite  evident  that,  in  the 
present  instance,  the  contentions  of  each 
of  the  two  parties  are  perfectly  capable 
of  being  explained  and  supported  upon 
grounds  having  no  reference  to  the  doc- 
trines, with  which  they  have  been  some- 
what wilfully  placed  in  a  connection  as 
stringent  as  that  of  the  folds  of  the  doa- 
constrictor.  Take,  for  example,  the  case 
in  favor  of  what  we  may  be  allowed  to 
call  orientation.  The  bishops  at  the 
Savoy  Conference  laid  down  the  principle 
as  one  founded  in  general  propriety  and 
reason,  that  when  the  minister  addresses 
the  people  he  should  turn  himself  to- 
wards them,  as,  for  example,  in  preach- 
ing or  in  reading  the  lessons  from  Holy 
Scripture  ;  but  that  when,  for  and  with 
them,  he  addresses  himself  to  God,  there 
is  solecism  and  incongruity  in  his  being 
placed  as  if  he  were  addressing  them. 
The  natural  course,  then,  they  held  to 
be,  that  congregation  and  minister,  en- 
gaged in  a  common  act,  should,  unless 
conformity  between  the  inward  and  the 
outward  is  to  be  entirely  expelled  from 
the  regulation  of  human  demeanour,  look 
together  in  a  common  direction.  When 
this  is  done  by  a  clergyman  reading  the 
Litany  at  a  faldstool,  he  commonly  turns 
his  back  on  part  of  the  congregation,  and 
part  of  the  congregation  on  him.  When 
the  same  rule  is  followed  in  the  prayer  of 
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consecration,  the  back  of  the  clergyman 
is  turned  towards  the  entire  congregation 
only  from  the  circumstance  that  he  offi- 
ciates at  the  extreme  east  end  of  the 
church.  The  proper  idea  of  the  position 
is,  not  that  he  turns  his  back  on  the  con- 
gregation, but  that,  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  congregation,  and  acting  for  as  well 
as  with  them  in  the  capacity  of  the  pub- 
lic organ  of  the  assembled  flock,  he  and 
they  all  turn  in  the  same  direction,  and 
his  back  is  towards  the  whole  only  as  the 
back  of  the  first  line  of  worshippers  be- 
hind him  is  towards  all  their  fellow-wor- 
shippers. He  simply  does  that,  which 
every  one  does  in  sitting  or  standing  at 
the  head  of  a  column  or  body  of  men. 
And  if  he  be  a  believer  in  the  real  pres- 
ence and  the  eucharistic  sacrifice,  woe 
be  to  him  in  that  capacity,  unless  he  has 
some  other  and  firmer  defence  for  these 
doctrines  than  the  assumed  symbolism  of 
an  attitude  that  he  shares  with  so  many 
Protestant  clergymen  of  Continental 
Europe,  who  are  known  to  be  bound  but 
little,  to  the  first,  and  are  generally  ad- 
verse to  the  second  of  these  doctrines. 
Thus,  then,  we  have  in  a  particular  view 
of  the  mere  proprieties  of  the  case,  a  per- 
fectly adequate  explanation  of  the  desire 
to  assume  the  eastward  position,  without 
any  reference  whatever  to  any  given  doc- 
trinal significance,  be  it  cherished  or  be 
it  obnoxious.  Let  us  now  turn  to  the 
other  side  of  the  question,  and  see 
whether  similar  reasoning  will  not  hold 
good. 

It  does  not  follow,  upon  the  expulsion 
of  this  transcendental  element  from  the 
discussion,  that  the  objector  to  the  plan 
effacing  eastwards  is  left  without  a  case, 
which  again  is  one  of  simple  policy  and 
expediency,  from  his  own  point  of  view. 
He  may,  like  many  of  his  countrymen,  be 
so  wanting  in  the  rudiments  of  the  aes- 
thetic sense,  as  to  think  that  the  most 
advantageous  position  for  a  Christian  pas- 
tor towards  the  people  is  that  in  which 
he  speaks  all  the  prayers  straight  into 
their  faces,  and  the  best  arrangement  for 
the  flock  that  of  the  double  pews,  in 
which  they  are  set  to  look  at  one  anothqr 
through  the  service,  in  order  to  correct, 
by  mutual  contemplation,  any  excessive 
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tendency  to  rapt  and  collected  devotion. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  to  impute  to  him 
this  irrational  frame  of  mind.  He  may 
admit  that  in  the  act  of  prayer,  as  a  rule, 
minister  and  people  may  advantageously 
look  in  the  same  direction.  He  may 
renounce  the  imputation  upon  his  adver- 
saries that,  by  facing  eastwards,  they 
express  adhesion  to  certain  doctrines. 
And  he  may  still  point  out  that  there  is 
more  to  be  said.  The  prayer  of  conse- 
cration is  a  prayer  not  of  petition  only, 
but  of  action  too.  In  the  course  of  it, 
by  no  less  than  five  parenthetical  rubrics, 
the  priest  is  directed  to  perform  as  many 
manual  acts  ;  and  quite  apart  from  the 
legal  argument  that  the  reference  in  the 
principal  rubric  to  breaking  the  bread 
before  the  people  requires  the  action  to 
be  performed  in  their  view,  he  may  con- 
tend, if  he  thinks  fit,  that,  for  the  better 
comprehension  of  the  service,  it  is  well 
that  they  should  have  the  power  of  see- 
ing all  that  is  required  of  the  priest 
respecting  the  handling  of  the  sacred 
elements,  and  that  this  cannot  be  seen, 
or  cannot  so  well  be  seen,  if  he  faces 
eastwards,  as  if,  standing  at  the  north 
end  of  the  holy  table,  he  faces  towards 
the  south.  I  do  not  enter  into  the  ques-- 
tion  whether  this  argument  be  conclu- 
sive, either  as  to  the  legal  interpretation 
of  the  rubric,  with  which  at  present  we 
have  nothing  to  do,  or  as  to  the  advan- 
tage of  actual  view  and  the  comparative 
facilities  for  allowing  it.  It  is  enough  to 
show  that  arguments  may  be  made  in 
perfect  good  faith,  and  free  from  any- 
thing irrational,  against  as  well  as  for  the 
eastward  position,  without  embracing  the 
embittering  element  of  doctrinal  signifi- 
cance ;  that  both  from  the  one  side  and 
the  other  the  question  may  be  reasonably 
debated  on  general  grounds  of  religious 
expediency.  For  if  this  be  so,  it  be- 
comes in  a  high  degree  impolitic,  and  in- 
jurious to  the  interests  of  religion,  to 
fasten  upon  these  questions  of  position, 
whether  in  the  sense  of  approval  or  of 
repudiation,  significations  which  they  do 
not  require,  and  which  they  will  only  so 
far  bear  that,  by  prejudice  or  association, 
we  can  continually  give  to  words  and 
things  a  colour  they  do  not  of  themselves 
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possess.  There  are  surely  enough  real 
occasions  for  contention  in  the  world  to 
satisfy  the  most  greedy  appetite,  without 
adding  to  them  those  which  are  conven- 
tional—  that  is  to  say,  those  where  the 
contention  is  not  upon  the  things  them- 
selves, but  upon  the  constructions  which 
prejudice  or  passion  may  attach  to  them. 
Surely  if  a  Zuinglian  could  persuade  him- 
self that  the  English  Communion  Office 
was  founded  upon  the  basis  of  Zuinglian 
ideas,  he  would  act  weakly  and  incon- 
sistently should  he  renounce  the  min- 
istry of  the  Church  because  he  was 
ordered  to  face  eastwards  during  the 
prayer  of  consecration  ;  and  at  least  as 
surely  would  one,  believing  in  the  catho- 
lic and  primitive  character  of  the  office, 
be  open  to  similar  blame  if  he  in  like 
manner  repudiated  his  function  as  a 
priest  upon  being  required  to  take  his 
place  only  on  the  north.  Preferences  for 
the  one  or  the  other  position  it  is  easy 
to  conceive.  To  varying  ideas  of  wor- 
ship—  and  in  these  later  times  the  idea 
of  worship  does  materially  vary — the 
one  or  the  other  may  seem,  or  may  even 
be,  more  thoroughly  conformable  ;  but 
strange  indeed,  in  my  view,  must  be  the 
composition  of  the  mind  which  can  delib- 
erately judge  that  the  position  at  the 
north  end  is  in  itself  irreverent,  or  that 
facing  towards  the  east  is  in  itself  super- 
stitious. Both  cannot  be  right  in  a  dis- 
pute, but  both  may  be  wrong ;  and  one  of 
the  many  ways  in  which  this  comes  about 
is  when  the  thing  contended  for  is,  by  a 
common  consent  in  error,  needlessly 
lifted  out  of  the  region  of  things  indif- 
ferent into  that  of  things  essential,  and  a 
distinction  founded  originally  on  the 
phantasy  of  man,  becomes  the  articulus 
stantis  aut  cadentis  cojicordice. 

It  sometimes  seems  as  though,  even  in 
the  tumult  of  the  Reformation,  when  the 
fountains  of  the  great  deep  were  broken 
up,  the  general  mind  must  yet  have  been 
more  solid  and  steadier  —  perhaps  even 
more  charitable  —  than  now  ;  though  the 
edge  of  controversies  at  that  epoch  was 
physical  as  well  as  moral,  and  involved, 
at  every  sweep  of  the  weapon,  national 
defence  and  the  safety  or  peril  of  life  and 
limb.  Members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, even  now  somewhat  irreverent  as  a 
body  with  reference  to  kneeling  in  ordi- 
nary worship,  are  nevertheless  all  con- 
tent to  kneel  in  the  act  of  receiving 
the  holy  communion  ;  a  most  becom- 
ing, most  soothing,  most  fraternal  usage. 
General  censure  would  descend  upon  the 
man  who  should  attempt  to  disturb  it  by 


alleging  that  this  humble  attitude  of 
obeisance  too  much  favoured  the  idea 
of  paying  worship  to  the  consecrated  ele- 
ments. No  less  certainly,  and  even  more 
sharply,  would  he  be  condemned  who, 
himself  believing  in  the  real  presence, 
should  endeavour  to  force  it  home  on 
others  as  the  only  key  to  the  meaning  of 
the  usage.  But  who  can  fail  to  see  that 
for  minds,  I  will  not  say  jaundiced,  but 
preoccupied  with  the  dispositi-on  to  attach 
extreme  constructions  to  outward  acts  in 
the  direction  in  which  they  seem  to  lean, 
nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  annex  to 
the  kneeling  attitude  of  the  receiver  in 
the  holy  eucharist  the  colour  and  idea 
of  adoration  of  the  consecrated  ele- 
ments ?  So,  also,  nothing  would  be  more 
difficult  than,  when  once  such  a  colour 
has  been  so  annexed,  again  to  detach  it 
effectually,  and  thus  to  bring  the  practice 
to  an  equitable  judgment.  Yet  the 
Church  of  England,  which  has  unitedly 
settled  down  upon  the  question  of  kneel- 
ing at  reception,  has  resolutely  thrust 
aside  the  extreme  construction  through 
which  a  baleful  concurrence  of  opposing 
partisans  might  have  rendered  it  intol- 
erable. And  this  she  did,  carrying  this 
practice  without  shock  or  hesitation 
through  all  the  fluctuations  of  her  liturgy, 
during  times  when  theological  contro- 
versy was  exasperated  by  every  mundane 
passion  which  either  the  use  of  force,  or 
its  anticipation,  can  arouse.  It  will  in- 
deed be  strange  —  should  we  not  rather 
say  it  will  indeed  be  shameful  — if,  atter 
conducting  the  desperate  struggles  of  the 
Reformation  to  their  issue,  and  when  we 
have  realized  its  moral  and  social  fruits 
for  three  centuries  and  a  half,  we  prove 
to  be  so  much  less  wise  and  less  forbear- 
ing than  our  less  civilized  and  refined 
forefathers,  that  we  are  to  be  led,  by  an 
aggravated  misuse  of  this  practice  of 
gratuitous  construction,  to  create  a 
breach  upon  a  question  so  much  less  dif- 
ficult, so  much  less  calling  for  or  war- 
ranting extreme  issues,  than  that  which 
they  proved  themselves  able  to  accom- 
modate. 

It  may  indeed  be  said,  and  not  untruly, 
that  in  a  certain  sense  both  the  friends 
and  the  adversaries  of  the  practice  I 
have  been  considering  are  agreed  in  at- 
taching to  it  the  meaning  I  presume  to 
deprecate.  Where  both  parties  to  a  suit 
are  agreed,  it  is  idle,  we  may  be  told,  to 
dispute  what  they  concur  in.  Now  the 
very  point  I  desire  to  bring  into  clear 
view  is  that  this  is  not  a  suit  with  two 
parties    to   it,    but   that   many,   perh.i^js 
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most,  of  those  who  are  entitled  to  be 
heard,  are  not  before  the  court ;  many  — 
aye,  multitudes  —  who  think  either  this 
question  should  be  let  alone,  or  that  if  it 
is  not  to  be  let  alone,  it  should  be  de- 
cided upon  dry  and  cold  considerations 
of  law,  history,  and  science,  so  far  as 
they  are  found  to  inhere  in  it ;  not  judged 
by  patches  of  glaring  colour,  the  symbols 
of  party,  which  are  fastened  upon  it  from 
without.  If  this  be  a  just  view,  the  con- 
currence of  the  two  parties  named  above 
in  their  construction  of  the  eastward  po- 
sition is  no  better  a  reason  for  the  ac- 
quiescence of  the  dispassionate  commu- 
nit}',  than  the  agreement  of  two  boys  at 
a  public  school  to  fight,  in  order  to  as- 
certain who  is  the  strongest,  is  a  reason 
against  the  interference  of  bystanders 
to  stop  them  if  they  can. 

There  is  in  political  life  a  practice 
analogous,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  the  prac- 
tice of  importing  doctrinal  significance 
into  discussions  upon  ceremonial.  It  is 
indeed  a  very  common  fashion  to  urge 
that  something,  in  itself  good  and  allow- 
able, has  become  bad  and  inadmissible  on 
account  of  motives  imputed  to  those  who 
ask  it.  The  reforms  proposed  in  1831 
and  1866  were  not  to  be  conceded,  be- 
cause they  would  be  used  as  levers  for 
ulterior  extensions  of  the  franchise.  The 
Irish  Church  was  not  to  be  disestab- 
lished, because  the  change  would  serve 
as  an  argument  for  disestablishing  the 
Church  of  England.  Irish  public-houses 
must  not  be  closed  on  Sunday  where  the 
people  desire  it,  for  fear  the  measure 
should  bring  about  a  similar  closing  in 
England,  where  public  opinion  is  not 
ripe  for  it.  But  then,  in  the  secular 
world,  this  very  practice  is  taken  as  the 
indication  of  an  illiberal  mind,  and  a 
short-sighted  policy.  The  truly  liberal 
maxim  has  ever  been  that  by  granting 
just  claims  you  disarm  undue  demands  : 
that  things  should  be  judged  as  they  are 
in  themselves,  and  not  in  the  extraneous 
considerations,  and  remote  eventualities, 
which  sanguine  friends  and  bitter  foes 
oftentimes  agree  in  annexing  to  them.  It 
is,  therefore,  with  unfeigned  surprise, 
that  I  read  in  the  work  of  no  mean 
writer  on  this  rubrical  controversy,  that  in 
May  last  he  "prayed"  that  the  priest 
might  be  allowed  to  face  eastwards,  but 
that  he  would  now  refuse  it,  because 
"this  eastward  position  is  claimed  for 
distinctively  doctrinal  purposes."  I  am 
reluctant  to  cite  a  respected  name,  but 
it  is  necessary  to  give  the  means  of  veri- 
fying  my   statement   by   a  reference   to 


Dr.  Swainson's  "  Rubrical  Question  of 
1874,"*  pp.  I,  5.  I  might,  I  believe,  add 
other  instances  of  the  same  unfortunate 
line  of  thought,  but  it  is  needless. 

What,  then,  is  the  upshot  of  this  ex- 
traordinary preference  of  the  worse  over 
the  better,  the  more  arbitrary  over  the 
direct  and  inherent  construction  ?  It  is 
this,  that  it  heats  the  blood  and  quick- 
ens the  zeal  of  sympathizing  partisans. 
But  then  it  has  exactly  the  same  effect 
upon  the  partisans  of  the  two  opposite 
opinions.  So  that  it  widens  breaches, 
feeds  the  spirit  of  mutual  defiance,  and 
affords,  like  abundant  alcohol,  an  intoxi- 
cating satisfaction,  to  be  followed  by  the 
remorse  of  the  morrow  when  the  mis- 
chief has  been  done.  It  enhances  the 
difficulties  of  the  judge's  task,  and 
makes  hearty  acquiescence  in  his  deci- 
sions almost  hopeless. 

Wherever  this  importation  of  doctrinal 
significance,  I  care  not  from  which  side, 
has  been  effected,  it  powerfully  tends  to 
persuade  the  worsted  party  that  the  law 
has  been  strained  against  him  on  the 
grounds  extraneous  to  the  argument,  and 
to  drive  him  either  upon  direct  diso- 
bedience, or  upon  circuitous  modes  of 
counteracting  the  operation  of  the  judg- 
ment. Those  against  whom  the  letter  of 
the  law  seems  to  be  turned  invidiously, 
are  apt  to  think  they  may  freely  and  just- 
ly avail  themselves  of  it  wherever  it  is  in 
their  favour.  Supposing,  for  example, 
that,  by  a  judgment  appearing  to  rest  on 
considerations  of  policy  and  not  of  law, 
the  eastward  position  were  to  be  con- 
demned, who  does  not  see  that  those 
who  thought  themselves  wronged  might 
discover  ample  means  of  compensation  ? 
Some  have  contended  that  the  clergy, 
sustained  by  their  flocks,  might  retrench 
the  services  of  the  parish  church  ;  and, 
offering  within  its  walls  a  minimum  both 
of  ritual  and  of  the  opportunities  of 
worship,  might  elsewhere  institute  and 
attend  services  which,  under  a  recent 
statute  (18  &  19  Vict.  c.  86),  many  be- 
lieve they  might  carry  on  without  being 
subject  to  the  restraints  of  the  Act  of 
Uniformity. 

Or  again,  in  the  churches  themselves, 
where  the  clergyman  was  forbidden  to 
adopt  a  position  construed  as  implying 
an  excessive  reverence,  not  ke  only,  but, 
with  certain  immunity  from  consequences, 
his   congregation    might,    and    probably 

•  But,  at  p.  70,  Dr.  Swainson,  with  preat  cantloiir, 
states  that,  if  the  law  be  declared  adversely  to  his  view, 
he  will  at  once  rciiouuco  this  imputation  of  doctrinal 
significance. 
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would,  resort  to  other  external  acts,  at 
least  as  effectual  for  the  same  purpose, 
much  more  closely  related  to  doctrinal 
significance,  much  more  conspicuous  in 
themselves,  and,  perhaps,  much  more  of- 
fensive to  fellow-worshippers,  than  the 
position  which  had  been  prohibited. 
What,  upon  either  of  these  suppositions, 
would  have  been  gained  by  the  most  sig- 
nal victory  in  the  courts,  either  for  truth 
or  for  peace,  or  even  for  the  feelings  and 
objects  of  those  who  would  be  called  the 
winners  ? 

I  have  dwelt  at  length  on  this   particu- 
lar  subject,    not   because    I  imagine  the 
foregoing  remarks  to  offer  a  solution  of  a 
difficulty,  but  in  order  to  point  out  and  to 
avert,  if  possible,  what  would    make  a  so- 
lution impossible.     The  very   first  condi- 
tion of   healthy  thought  and   action  is  an 
effort  at  self-mastery,    and  the  expulsion, 
from  the  controversies  concerning  certain 
rubrics,  of  considerations  which  aggravate 
those   controversies    into    hopelessness, 
and   which  seem  to  dwell  in  them,  as  de- 
mons  dwelt   in   the   bodies  of   the   pos- 
sessed, till  they  were  expelled  by  the  be- 
neficent Saviour,  and  left  the  sufferers  at 
length   restored   to   their  right  mind.     If 
we  cannot  fulfil  this  first  condition  of  san- 
ity,   it  is,   I  fear,  hopeless  to  expect  that 
the  day  of  doom  for  the  Church  of   Eng- 
land can   be    long  postponed.     It  is  bad 
enough  in    my   opinion    that   we    should 
have  to   adjust   these   difficulties  by  the 
necessarily  rude  and  coarse  machinery  of 
jcourts.      I   do   not   disguise    my   belief, 
tfounded  on  very  long  and  rather  anxious 
^observation,  that  the  series   of  penal  pro- 
..ceedings    in    the    English  Church  during 
the   last   forty  years,  which    commenced 
■^with    the  action  of   the  University  of  Ox- 
iord  against  Bishop    Hampden,  have  as  a 
whole    been  mischievous.     I  make  no  ac- 
Xus.ation,  in  speaking   thus,  against  those 
who  have  promoted  them.     I  will  not  say 
that  they  have  been  without  provocation, 
that  they  could  easily  have  been  avoided, 
that  they  have  been   dishonourably  insti- 
tuted, or  vi,ndictively  pursued.     I  do    not 
■inquire    whether,    when    they  have   been 
strictly  Judicial,  they   have  or   have  not 
generally  added  to  the  fame  of   our    Brit- 
ish judicature  for  power  or  for   learning. 
-JJnhappily  they  came    upon  a  country  Yxt- 
tle^ofivtr^^iie^t  with  theological,  historical, 
or   ecclesiastical   science,    and  a  country 
which    had   not  been  used  for  three  hun- 
dred years,  with    the    rarest   exceptions, 
to  raise  these  questions  before  the  tribu- 
nals.    The  only  one  of  them  in   which  I 
have  taken  a  par  J,  was  the  summary  pro- 


ceeding of  the  council  of  King's  College 
against  Mr.  Maurice.  I  made  an  inef- 
fectual endeavour,  with  the  support  of 
Judge  Patteson  and  Sir  B.  Brodie,  and 
the  approval  of  Bishop  Bloomfield,  to 
check  what  seemed  to  me  the  unwise  and 
ruthless  vehemence  of  the  majority  which 
dismissed  that  gentleman  from  his  office. 
It  may  be  that,  in  this  or  that  particular 
case,  a  balance  of  good  over  evil  may  have 
resulted.  It  could  not  but  be  that  in 
particular  instances  some  who  would  not 
have  wished  them  to  be  instituted,  could 
not  wish  them  to  fail.  But  I  have  very 
long  been  convinced  that,  as  a  whole, 
they  have  exasperated  strife  and  not  com- 
posed it ;  have  tempted  men  to  employ  a 
substitute,  at  once  violent  and  inefficient, 
for  moral  and  mental  force  ;  have  aggra- 
vated perils  which  they  were  honestly  in- 
tended to  avert ;  have  impaired  confidence, 
and  shaken  the  fabric  of  the  Church  to 
its  foundations. 

The  experience  of  half  a  century  ago 
may,  in  part,  serve  to  illustrate  an  opinion 
which  may  have  startled  many  of  my  read- 
ers, but  which  long  ago  I  entertained  and 
made  known  in  quarters  of  great  influ- 
ence. Nothing  could  be  sharper  than  was 
at  that  time  the  animosity  of  Churchmen 
in  general  against  what  are  termed  Evan- 
gelical opinions.  There  was  language 
used  about  them  and  their  proposers  in 
works  of  authority  —  such,  for  instance, 
as  certain  tracts  of  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge  —  which  was 
not  only  insolent,  but  almost  libellous. 
But  it  seems  that  the  Church  took  to 
heart  the  wise  counsel,  which  Athene  of- 
fered to  Achilles,  that  he  should  abuse 
Agamemnon,  but  not  touch  him.  "  Fall 
foul  of  him  with  words,  as  much  as  you 
have  a  mind:  but  keep  your  sword 
within  the  scabbard."  *  The  sword  at 
that  period  was  never  drawn  ;  and  the 
controversy  settled  itself  in  an  advanta- 
geous way.  Are  we  driven  to  admit  that 
there  was,  among  the  rulers  and  the  ruled 
of  those  days  more  of  patience,  or  of  faith 
in  moral  force,  or  both  ;  more  of  the 
temper  of  Gamaliel,  and  less  of  the  tem- 
per of  vSaul  ? 

At  a  later  date,  it  is  true  that  Bishop 
Philpotts  broke  the  tradition  of  this  pa- 
cific policy  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Gorham. 
But  all  who  knew  that  remarkable  prel- 
ate are  aware  that  he  was  a  man  of 
sole  action,  rather  than  of  counsel  and 
concert;  and  it  was  an  individual,  not  a 
body,  which  was  responsible  for  striking 

*   II.  i.  2IO. 
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the  blow,  of  wliich  the  recoil  so  seriously 
strained  the  Church  of  England. 

While  frankly  avowing  the  estimate  I 
form  of  the  results  which  ha've  flowed 
from  these  penal  proceedings  in  matter 
which  is  of  law  undoubtedly,  but  of  con- 
science as  well  as  law,  I  am  far  from  be- 
lieving that  the  public  fully  shares  my 
views.  I  must  suppose,  especially  after 
the  legislative  proceedings  of  last  year, 
that  my  countrymen  are  well  satisfied 
with  the  general  or  average  results,  and 
have  detected  in  them  what  my  eyesight 
has  not  perceived  —  a  tendency  to  com- 
pose the  troubles,  and  consolidate  the 
fabric,  of  the  Church.  My  ambition  does 
not,  then,  soar  so  high  as  to  ask  for  a 
renunciation  of  the  comforts  and  advan- 
tages of  religious  litigation.  All  that  I 
am  now  contending  for  is  that  the  suits 
which  may  be  raised  ouglit  not  to  be  em- 
bittered by  the  opening  of  sources  of  ex- 
asperation that  do  not  properly  belong 
to  them  ;  that  contribute  absolutely  noth- 
ing to  the  legal  argument  on  either  side 
for  the  elucidation  of  the  rubrics  ;  and 
that,  on  the  contrary,  by  inflaming  pas- 
sion, and  suggesting  prejudice,  darken 
and  weaken,  while  they  excite,  the  intel- 
lect of  all  concerned. 

If,  as  I  hope,  I  may  have  carried  with 
me  some  degree  of  concurrence  in  the 
main  proposition  I  have  thus  far  urged, 
let  us  now  turn  to  survey  a  wider  pros- 
pect. Let  us  look  for  a  while  at  the  con- 
dition of  the  English  Church  —  its  fears 
and  dangers  on  the  one  hand,  its  powers 
and  capacities  on  the  other  ;  and  let  us 
then  ask  ourselves  whether  duty  binds 
and  prudence  recommends  us  to  tear  it 
in  pieces,  or  to  hold  it  together. 

It  is  necessary  first  to  free  the  inquiry 
from  a  source  of  verbal  misunderstand- 
ing. In  one  and  the  same  body,  we  see 
two  aspects,  two  characters,  perfectly  dis- 
tinct, That  body  declares  herself,  and 
is  supposed  by  the  law  of  the  country  to 
be,  the  ancient  and  catholic  Church  of 
the  country,  while  it  is  also  the  national 
establishment  of  religion.  In  the  first 
capacity,  it  derives  its  lineage  and  com- 
mission from  our  Saviour  and  the  Apos- 
tles ;  in  the  second,  it  is  officered  and 
controlled  by  the  State.  We  may  speak 
of  holding  the  Church  together,  or  of 
holding  the  Church  and  the  State  togeth- 
er. I  am  far  from  placing  the  two  duties 
on  the  same  ground,  or  assigning  to  them 
a  common  elevation.  Yet.  the  subjects 
are,  in  a  certain  form,  closely  connected  ; 
and  the  form  is  this.  It  may  be  that  the 
continuing    union  of  the    Cliurch  within 


herself  will  not  secure  without  limit  the 
continuing  union  of  the  Church  with  the 
State.  But  it  is  certain,  nevertheless, 
that  the  splitting  of  the  Church  will  de- 
stroy its  union  with  the  State.  Not  only 
as  a  Church,  but  as  an  endowed  estab- 
lishment, it  is,  without  doubt,  still  very 
strong.  Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  in  discussing 
the  emancipation  of  the  Jews,  that  the 
only  dangers  of  the  Church  consisted  in 
its  internal  divisions.  Within  that  quar- 
ter of  a  century  the  dangers  have  in- 
creased, but  with  them  has  probably 
increased  also  the  strength  to  bear  them. 
Menace  and  peril  from  without,  against 
the  Church  as  an  establishment,  have 
made  ground,  but  are  still  within  meas- 
ure ;  still  represent  a  minor,  not  a  major, 
social  force  ;  though  they  are  seconded 
by  a  general  movement  of  the  time,  very 
visible  in  other  countries,  and  apparently 
pervading  Christendom  at  large,  yet  with 
a  current  certainly  slow,  perhaps  indefi- 
nitely slow.  But  though  the  Church  may 
be  possessed  of  a  sufficient  fund  of 
strength,  there  is  no  redundancy  that  can 
be  safely  parted  with.  Any  secession,  if 
of  sensible  amount,  constituting  itself 
into  a  separate  body,  would  operate  on 
the  national  Church,  with  reference  to  its 
nationality,  like  a  rent  in  a  wall,  which  is 
mainly  important,  not  by  the  weight  of 
material  it  detaches,  bnt  by  the  discon- 
tinuity it  leaves. 

It  is  not,  indeed,  only  the  severance 
of  the  Church  into  two  bodies  which 
might  precipitate  disestablishment.  Ob- 
stinacy and  exasperation  of  internal  strife 
might  operate  yet  more  effectively  towards 
tRe  same  end.  The  renewal  of  scenes 
and  occurrences  like  those  of  the  session 
of  1874  would  be  felt,  even  more  heavily 
than  on  that  first  occasion,  to  involve  not 
only  pain,  but  degradation.  The  disposi- 
tion of  some  to  deny  to  the  members  of 
the  national  Church  the  commonest  privi- 
leges belonging  to  a  religious  communion, 
the  determination  to  cancel  her  birthright 
for  a  mess  of  pottage,  the  natural  shrink- 
ing of  the  better  and  more  refined  minds 
from  indecent  conflict,  the  occasional 
exhibition  of  cynicism,  presumption,  ig- 
norance, and  contumely,  were,  indeed, 
relieved  by  much  genial  good  sense  and 
good  feeling,  found,  perhaps,  not  least 
conspicuously  among  those  who  were  by 
religious  profession  most  widely  severed 
from  the  national  Church.  But  the  mis- 
chief of  one  can  inflict  wounds  on  a  re- 
ligious body,  which  the  abstinence  and 
silent   disapproval  of   a  hundred  cannot' 
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to  believe  with  truth  that  the  rubrics 
the  Church  are  at  this  moment  more 
accurately  followed  than  at  any  period 
of  her  history  since  the  Reformation. 
Twelve  months  ago  I  scandalized  the 
tender  consciences  of  some  by  pointing 
out  that  in  a  law  which  combined  the 
three     conspicuous     features    of     being 
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heal ;  and,  unless  an  English  spirit  has 
departed  wholly  from  the  precincts  of  the 
English  Church,  she  will,  when  the  out- 
rage to  feeling  grows  unendurable,  at 
least,  in  the  persons  of  the  most  high- 
minded  among  her  children,  absolutely 
decline  the  degrading  relation  to  which 
not   a   few  seem   to   think   her  born.     I 

pass  these  to  consider  whether  it  be  a  1  extremely  minute,  very  ancient,  and  in 
duty  or  not  to  keep  the  Church  united,  its  essence  not  prohibitive  but  directory, 
with  the  negative  assumption  implied  in  absolute  and  uniform  obedience  was 
these  remarks,  that  without   such   union    hardly  to  be   expected,   perhaps,   in    the 

I  strict  meaning  of  the  terms,  hardly  even 
I  to  be  desired.  I  admit  the  scandals  of 
division,  and  the  greater  scandals  of  dis- 
jsension;  but  there  are,  as  I  believe, 
fifteen  millions  of  people  in  this  country 
who  have  not  thrown  off  their  allegiance 
to  its  Church,  and  these  people,  when 
they  speak  of  it,  to  a  great  extent  mean 
the  same  thing,  and,  vrhen  they  resort  to 
it,  willingly  concur  in  the  same  acts ; 
willingly,  on  the  whole,  though  the  differ- 
ent portions  of  them  each  abate  some- 
thing from  their  individual  preferences 
to  meet  on  common  ground,  as  Tories, 
Whigs,  and  Radicals  do  the  like,  to 
meet  on  the  common  ground  of  our 
living  and  working  constitution.  This 
union,  then,  I  hold  to  be  a  fact,  and  I 
contend  that  it  is  a  fact  worth  preserving. 
I  do  not  beg  that  question  :  I  only  aver 
that  it  is  the  question  really  at  issue  ;  and 
I  ask  that  it  may  be  dispassionately  con- 
sidered, for  many  questions  of  conduct 
depend  upon  it. 

The  duty  of  promoting  union  in  relig- 
ion is  elevated  by  special  causes  at  the 
present  day  into  a  pecular  solemnity ; 
while  the«e  causes  also  envelop  it  in  an 
extraordinary  intricacy.  The  religion  of 
Christ  as  a  whole,  nay,  even  the  pallid 
scheme  of  theism,  is  assailed  with  a 
sweep  and  vehemence  of  hostility  greater 
probably  than  at  any  former  period. 
While  the  war  thus  rages  without  the 
wall,  none  can  say  that  the  reciprocal 
antagonism  of  Christian  bodies  is  per- 
ceptibly mitigated  within  it,  or  that  the 
demarcating  spaces  between  them  are 
narrower  than  they  were.  Most  singular 
of  all,  the  greatest  of  the  Christian  com- 
munions, to  say  nothing  of  the  smaller, 
are  agitated  singly  and  severally  by  the 
presence  or  proximity  of  internal  schism. 
The  Papal  Church  has  gone  to  war  with 
portions  of  its  adherents  in  Armenia,  in 
Germany,  in  Italy,  in  Switzerland  ;  besides 
being  in  conflict  with  the  greater  number 
of  Christian  States,  especially  of  those 
where  the  Roman  religion  is  professed. 
The  relations  of  the  Church  of   England 


there  cannot  be  a  reasonable  hope  of  sav 
ing  the  establishment. 

But  it  may  be  said,  what  is  this  inter- 
nal union  of  the  Church,  which  is  pro- 
fessed to  be  of  such  value  ?  We  have 
within  it  men  who  build,  or  suppose  them- 
selves to  build,  their  religion  only  upon 
their  private  judgment,  unequally  yoked 
with  those  who  acknowledge  the  guiding 
value  of  Christian  history  and  witness  ; 
men  who  believe  in  a  visible  Church,  and 
men  who  do  not ;  men  who  desire  a  fur- 
ther Reformation,  and  men  who  think  the 
Reformation  we  have  had  already  went 
too  far  ;  men  who  think  a  Church  exists 
for  the  custody  and  teaching  of  the  truth, 
and  men  who  view  it  as  a  magazine  for 
the  collection  and. parade  of  all  sorts  of 
opinions  for  all  sorts  of  customers.  Nay, 
besides  all  this,  are  there  not  those  who, 
with  such  concealment  only  as  prudence 
may  require,  question  the  authority  of 
Holy  Scripture,  and  doubt,  or  dissolve 
into  misty  figure,  even  the  cardinal  facts 
of  our  redemption  enshrined  in  the  Apos- 
tles' Creed  ?  What  union,  compatible 
with  the  avowed  or  unavowed  existence 
of  these  diversities,  can  deserve  the  name, 
or  can  be  worth  paying  a  price  to  mam- 
tain  ? 

Now,  before  we  examine  the  value  or 
no  value  of  this  union,  the  first  question 
is — does  it  exist,  and  how  and  where 
does  it  exist,  as  a  fact  ?  It  does  ;  and  it 
is  to  be  found  in  the  common  law,  com- 
mon action,  common  worship,  and  proba- 
bly, above  all,  the  common  manual  of 
worship,  in  the  Church.  Though  it  is 
accompanied  with  many  divergences  of 
dogmatic  learning,  and  though  these  dif- 
ferences are  often  prosecuted  with  a 
lamentable  bitterness,  yet  in  the  law,  the 
worship,  and  the  manual,  they  have  a 
common  centre,  to  which,  upon  the  whole, 
all,  or  nearly  all,  the  members  of  the  body 
are  really  and  strongly,  though  it  may  be 
not  uniformly  nor  altogether  consistently, 
attached  and  which  is  at  once  distinctive, 
and  in  its  measure  efficient.  Nay,  more, 
it  has  been  stated  in  public,  and  I  incline 
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beyond  St.  George's  Channel,  however 
euphemistically  treated  in  some  quarters, 
are  dark,  and  darkening  still.  Even  the 
immovable  East  is  shaken.  The  Scla- 
vonic, and  the  Hellenic,  or  non-Sclavonic, 
elements  are  at  present,  though  without 
doctrinal  variances,  yet  in  sharp  eccle- 
siastical contention  ;  and  a  formidable 
schism  in  Bulgaria,  not  discountenanced 
by  Russian  influences,  disturbs  at  its  own 
doors  the  ancient  and  venerable  see  of 
Constantinople  and  its  sister  patriarch- 
ates. This  is  a  rude  and  slight,  but  I  be- 
lieve an  accurate  outline.  I  do  not  say  it 
carries  us  beyond,  but  it  certainly  carries 
up  to  this  point :  that  now,  more  than 
ever,  our  steps  should  be  wary  and  our 
heads  cool,  and  that,  if  we  should  not 
disguise  the  true  significance  of  contro- 
versies, neither  should  we  aggravate  them 
by  pouring  Cayenne  pepper  into  every 
open  wound. 

I  do  not  say  that,  in  circumstances 
like  these,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  each 
man  to  sacrifice  everything  for  the  inter- 
nal unity  of  his  own  communion.  When 
that  communion,  by  wanton  innovation, 
betrays  its  duty,  and  aggravates  the 
controversies  of  Christendom,  the  very 
best  friend  to  its  eventual  unity  may  be 
he  who  at  all  hazards,  and  to  all  lengths, 
resists  the  revolutionary  change.  But  it 
would  seem  that,  in  all  cases  where  the 
religious  body  to  which  we  belong  has 
not  set  up  xhe petra  sca?idali,  the  presump- 
tive duty  of  the  individual  who  remains  in 
its  communion,  to  study  its  peace,  is 
enhanced.  Nowhere,  in  my  view,  does 
this  proposition  apply  with  such  force  as 
to  the  case  of  the  English  Church.  This 
Church  and  nation,  by  an  use  of  their 
reforming  powers,  upon  the  whole  won- 
derfully temperate,  found  for  themselves, 
amidst  the  tempests  of  the.  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  a  haven  of  com- 
parative tranquillity,  from  which,  for 
more  than  two  centuries,  they  have  not 
been  dislodged.  Within  this  haven  it 
has,  especially  of  late  years,  been  amply 
proved  that  every  good  work  of  the 
divine  kingdom  may  be  prosecuted  with 
effect,  and  every  quality  that  enlarges 
and  ennobles  human  character  may  be 
abundantly  reared.  I  do  not  now  speak 
of  our  Nonconformists,  for  whom  I 
entertain  a  very  cordial  respect:  I  con- 
fine myself  to  what  is  still  the  national 
Church  ;  and  I  earnestly  urge  it  upon  all 
her  members  that  the  more  they  study 
her  place  and  function  in  Christendom, 
the  more  they  will  find  that  her  unity, 
qualified  but  real,  is  worth  preserving. 


I  will  dwell  but  very  lightly  on  the  argu- 
ments which  sustain  this  conclusion. 
They  refer  first  to  the  national  office  of 
this  great  institution.  It  can  hardly  be 
described  better  that  in  a  few  words 
which  I  extract  from  a  recent  article  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review  :  — 

The  crown  and  flower  of  such  a  movement 
was  the  Elizabethan  Church  of  England. 
There  the  watchword  was  never  destruction  or 
innovation ;  there  a  simple.  Scriptural,  cath- 
olic, and  objective  teaching,  has  preserved  us 
from  superstitious  and  dogmatic  vagaries  on 
the  one  hand,  and  from  the  subjective  weakness 
of  many  of  the  Protestant  sects  on  the  other. 
To  the  formation  of  such  a  Church  the  nation 
gave  its  strength  and  its  intelligence,  viz., 
that  of  the  idea  of  More  (?),  of  Shakespeare, 
and  of  Bacon ;  and  what  is  more,  the  whole 
nation  contributed  its  good  sense,  its  sobriety, 
its  steadfastness,  and  its  Appreciation  of  a 
manly  and  regulated  freedom.  {^Edinburgh 
Review,  April   1875,  P-  574-) 

There  are  those  who  think  that  bold 
changes  in  the  law  and  constitution  of 
the  Church,  in  the  direction  of  developed 
Protestantism,  would  bring  within  its 
borders  a  larger  proportion  of  the  peo- 
ple. My  own  opinion  is  the  reverse  of 
this.  I  look  upon  any  changes  whatever, 
if  serious  in  amount  and  contentious  in 
character,  as  synonymous  with  the  de- 
struction of  the  national  establishment. 
But  the  matter  is  one  of  opinion  only, 
and  I  fully  admit  the  title  of  the  nation 
to  make  any  such  changes,  if  they  think 
fit,  with  such  a  purpose  in  view. 

But,  besides  her  national  ofBce  and  ca- 
pabilities, the  Church  of  England,  in  her 
higher  character  as  a  form  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  has  a  position  at  once  most 
perilous  and  most  precious  (I  here  bor- 
row the  well-known  expression  of  De 
Maistre)  with  reference  to  Christendom 
at  large.  She  alone,  of  all  Churches,  has 
points  of  contact,  of  access,  of  sympa- 
thy, with  all  the  important  sections  of  the 
Christian  community.  Liable,  more  than 
any  other  communion,  to  see  her  less 
stable  or  more  fastidious  members  drop 
off  from  her  now  in  this  direction  and 
now  in  that,  she  is,  nevertheless,  in  a 
partial  but  not  an  unreal  sense,  a  link  of 
union  between  the  several  fractions  of 
the  Christian  body.  At  every  point  of 
her  frontier,  she  is  in  close  competition 
with  the  great  Latin  communion,  and 
with  the  varied,  active,  and  in  no  way 
other  than  respectable,  forms  of  Non- 
conformity. Nor  does  this  represent  the 
whole  of  the  danger  which,  as  to  her 
sectional   interests,  she   daily   suffers  in 
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detail.  She  inhabits  a  sphere  of  greater 
social  activity  than  is  found  in  any  other 
country  of  Europe  ;  she  is  in  closer 
neighbourhood,  throughout  her  structure, 
than  any  other  Church,  with  the  spirit  of 
inquiry  (I  do  not  say  of  research),  and  is 
proportionably  more  liable  to  defections 
in  the  direction  of  unbelief,  or,  if  that 
word  be  invidious,  of  non-belief  or  nega- 
tion. But  this  great  amount  of  actual 
peril  and  besetting  weakness  is,  in  at 
least  a  corresponding  degree,  potential 
force  and  usefulness,  for  others  as 
well  as  for  herself;  and  no  philosophic 
observer,  whatever  be  his  leanings,  can 
exclude  her  from  a  prominent  place  in 
his  survey  of  Christendom. 

These  things,  it  seems  to  me,  are  not 
enough  considered  among  us.  If  they 
were  enough  considered,  we  should  be 
less  passionate  in  our  internal  controver- 
sies. We  should  recollect  that  we  hold 
what  all  admit  to  be  a  middle  place  ;  that 
the  strain,  as  in  a  wheel,  is  greatest  at 
the  centre,  the  tendency  to  dislocation 
there  most  difficult  to  subdue.  So  we 
should  more  contentedly  accept  the  bur- 
dens of  the  position,  for  the  sake  of  the 
high,  disinterested,  and  beneficent  mis- 
sion with  which  they  seem  to  be  allied. 
Even  if  I  am  wrong  in  the  persuasion 
that  much  ought  to  be  borne  rather  than 
bring  about  a  rupture,  I  can  hardly  be 
wrong  in  claiming  the  assent  of  all  to 
the  proposition  that  we  had  better  not 
prosecute  our  controversies  wildly  and  at 
haphazard,  but  that  we  should  carefully 
examine,  before  each  step  is  taken,  what 
other  steps  it  will  bring  after  it,  and  what 
consequences  the  series  may  as  a  whole 
involve. 

I  am  quite  aware  of  the  answer  which 
will  spring  to  the  lips  of  some.  "  The 
object  of  the  long  series  of  prosecutions, 
and  of  the  act  of  1874,  is  to  cut  out  a 
gangrene  from  the  Church  of  England  ; 
to  defeat  a  conspiracy  which  aims  at  re- 
versing the  movement  o£  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  at  remodelling  her  tenets,  her 
worship,  and  her  discipline,  on  the  basis 
of  the  Papal  Church:  aye,  even  with  all 
the  aggravations  of  her  earlier  system, 
which  that  Church  has  in  the  later  times 
adopted."  But  the  answer  to  this  answer 
is  again  perfectly  ready.  If  there  be 
within  the  Church  of  England  a  section 
of  clergy  or  of  laity,  which  is  engaged 
in  such  a  conspiracy,  it  is  one  extremely, 
almost  infinitesimally  small.  I  do  not 
now  deal  with  the  very  different  charge 
against  doctrines  and  practices  which 
are  said  to  tend  towards  the  Church  of 


Rome.  This  charge  was  made  against 
Laud  by  the  Puritans,  and  is  made 
against  the  Prayer-Book  at  large  by  our 
Nonconforming  friends,  or  by  very 
many  of  them.*  My  point  is  that  those, 
who  aim  at  Romanizing  the  Church,  are 
at  worst  a  handful.  If,  then,  the  purpose 
be  to  put  them  down,  attack  them  (as 
you  think  it  worth  while)  in  the  points 
they  distinctively  profess  and  practise. 
But  is  this  the  course  actually  taken? 
Are  these  points  the  subjects  of  the  re- 
cent prosecutions,  of  the  present  threats, 
of  the  crowd  of  pamphlets  and  volumes 
upon  ritual  controversy,  which  daily  issue 
from  the  press  ?  On  the  contrary,  these 
prosecutions,  these  menaces,  these  vo- 
luminous productions,  have  always  for. 
their  main,  and  often  for  their  exclusive, 
subject  the  two  points  of  Church  law 
which  relate  to  the  position  of  the  conse- 
crator,  and  to  the  rubric  on  ecclesiastical 
vestments.  But  now  we  arrive  at  a  for- 
midable dilemma.  Upon  the  construction 
of  the  law  on  these  two  points,  the  prose- 
cuting parties  are  at  variance,  not  with  a 
handful,  but  with  a  very  large  number, 
with  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands, 
both  of  the  clergy  and  the  laity  of  the 
Church  of  England,  whose  averments  I 
understand  to  be  these :  first,  that  the 
law  of  1662,  fairly  interpeted,  enjoins  the 
vestments  of  the  First  Prayer-Book  of 
Edward  VI.,  and  the  eastward  position  of 
the  consecrating  priest ;  secondly,  that  it 
would  be  inequitable  and  unwise  to  en- 
force these  laws,  and  that  the  prevailing 
'liberty  should  continue;  thirdly,  that  it 
would  be  inequitable  and  unwise  to  alter 
them.      Are   these   propositions   conclu- 

*  These  allegations  did  not  commence  with  the  re- 
vivals of  our  time.  See  for  example  the  following 
extract  from  "The  Catholic  Question:  addressed  to 
the  Freeholders  of  the  County  of  York;"  on  the  Gen- 
eral Election  of  1826:  p.  24:  — 

"All  these  things,  however,  are  visible  in  the 
Church  of  England :  go  to  a  cathedral,  hear  and  see 
all  the  magnificent  things  done  there :  behold  the 
regiments  of  wax  tapers,  the  white-robed  priests,  the 
mace-bearers  ;  the  chaunters,  the  picture  over  the  altar, 
the  wax-lights  and  the  burnished  gold  plates  and  cups 
on  the  altar ;  then  listen  to  the  prayers  repeated  in 
chaunt,  the  anthems,  the  musical  responses,  the  thun- 
dering of  the  organ  and  the  echoes  of  the  interminable 
roof ;  and  then  say,  is  not  this  idolatry  ?  it  is  all  the 
idolatry  that  the  Catholics  admit ;  it  is  the  natural  in- 
clination that  we  have  to  those  weak  and  beggarly  ele- 
ments, pomp  and  pride  ;  and  which  both  Catholics  and 
the  High-Church  party  think  so  important  in  religion. 
I  boldly  assert  that  there  is  more  idolatry  in  the 
Church  of  England  than  amongst  the  English  Cath- 
olics ;  and  for  this  simple  reason,  because  the  Church 
of  England  can  better  afford  it.  Two-thirds  of  the 
Church  service  is  pomp  and  grandeur  ;  it  is  as  Charles 
II.  used  to  say,  'the  service  of  gentlemen.'  It  is  for 
show,  and  for  a  striking  impression :  the  cathedral  ser- 
vice is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  mass,  for  it  is  all 
chaunted  from  beginning  to  end,  and  the  people  cannot 
understand  a  word  of  it.'' 
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sive  evidence  of  a  conspiracy  to  assimi- 
late the  Reformed  religion  of  England  to 
tlie  Papal  Cliurch  ?  If  they  arc  not,  why 
is  the  war  to  be  conducted  mainly,  and 
thus  hotly,  in  the  region  they  define  ?  If 
they  are,  then  our  position  is  one  of  great 
danger,  because  it  is  well  known  that  a 
very  large  and  very  weighty  portion  of 
the  clergy,  with  no  inconsiderable  num- 
ber of  the  laity,  proceeding  upon  various 
grounds  —  love  of  ritual,  love  of  liberty, 
dread  of  rupture  —  are  arrayed  on  the 
side  of  toleration  against  the  prosecuting 
party.  It  is  said  to  have  been  declared 
by  perspns  in  high  authority,  that  a  large 
portion  of  both  clergy  and  laity  do  enter- 
tain the  desire  to  Romanize  the  Church. 
I  am  convinced  it  is  not  so  ;  but  if  it  be 
so,  our  condition  is  indeed  formidable, 
and  we  are  preparing  to  "  shoot  Niagara." 
For  I  hold  it  to  be  beyond  dispute  that, 
whether  minor  operations  of  the  knife  be 
or  be  not  safe  for  us,  large  excisions, 
large  amputations,  are  what  the  consti- 
tution of  the  patient  will  not  bear.  Under 
them  the  establishment  will  part  into 
shreds  ;  and  even  the  Church  may  under- 
go sharp  and  searching  consequences, 
which  as  yet  it  would  be  hardly  possible 
to  forecast. 

For  the  avoidance  of  these  dangers, 
my  long-cherished  conviction  still  sub- 
sists that  the  best  and  most  effectual 
remedy  is  to  be  found  in  forbearing  to 
raise  contentious  issues,  and  to  aim  at 
ruling  consciences  by  courts.  1  say  this  is 
the  most  effectual  remedy.  For  the  next 
best,  which  is  that  the  parties  shall,  after 
full  and  decisive  exposition  of  the  law, 
submit  to  the  sentence  of  the  tribunals, 
is  manifestly  incomplete.  The  prose- 
cuting party,  in  the  two  matters  of  the 
Rubric  on  Vestments  and  the  position  of 
the  consecrating  minister,  will  doubtless 
submit  to  an  adverse  judgment  ;  but  will 
as  certainly,  and  not  without  reason  from 
its  own  point  of  view,  transfer  to  the  legis- 
lative arena  the  agitations  of  the  judicial 
forum.  The  Dean  of  Bristol,  who  has 
argued  these  questions  with  his  usual 
force  and  directness,  wishes  that  no  al- 
terations should  be  made  in  the  rubrics, 
if  what  is  called  the  Purchas  judgment 
be  maintained  ;  but,  with  his  acute  eye, 
he  has  perhaps  shrewd  suspicions  on 
that  subject  ;  and  accordingly  he  says, 
if  that  judgment  be  not  maintained,  he  is 
"for  such  wide  agitation,  such  strong 
and  determined  measures,  as  shall  com- 
pel [s/c]  the  legislature  to  give  back  to 
the   Church   its   old  and  happy  character 


of  purity."  *  A  pleasant  prospect  for  our 
old  age  !  But  the  dean  has  this  advantage 
over  me.  He  does  not  object  to  the 
voz'es  de  fait,  and  if  only  the  judgment 
goes  his  way  will  be  quite  happy.  I  am 
one  of  those  who  have  the  misfortune  of 
being  like  Falkland  in  the  war  of  king 
and  Parliament :  I  shall  deplore  all  dis- 
turbing judgments,  wholly  irrespective  of 
my  own  sympathies  or  antipathies.  If 
(which  I  own  I  find  it  very  difficult  to 
anticipate)  the  prosecutors  are  defeated, 
who  are  strongly  (to  use  a  barbarous 
word)  establishmentarian,  we  shall  have 
agitation  for  a  change  in  the  law,  too  like- 
ly to  end  in  rupture.  If  they  succeed, 
we  shall  have  exaggerated  but  unassail- 
able manifestations  of  the  feeling  it  has 
been  sought  to  put  down  ;  and,  while  this 
is  the  employment  of  the  interim,  the 
party  hit,  who  are  by  no  means  so  closely 
tied  to  the  alliance  of  the  Church  with  the 
State,  will,  despairing  of  any  other  settle- 
ment, seek  peace  through  its  dissolution. 

It  may  now  perhaps  in  some  degree  ap- 
pear why  I  have  pressed  so  earnestly  the 
severance  of  these  rubrical  suits  from 
''doctrinal  significance."  Could  we  but 
expel  that  noxious  element  from  the  de- 
bate, could  we  but  see  that  the  two  con- 
flicting views  of  the  position  and  the 
vestments  are  just  as  capable,  to  say  the 
least,  of  a  large  and  innocuous  as  of  a 
specific  ,and  contentious  interpretation, 
then  we  might  hope  to  see  a  frame  of 
mind  among  the  litigators,  capable  of  ac- 
quiescence in  any  judgment  which  they 
believe  to  be  upright,  and  to  be  given  af- 
ter full  consideration  of  the  case.  Sore- 
ness there  might  be,  and  murmuring ; 
but  good  sense  might  prevail,  and  the 
mischief  would  be  limited  within  narrow 
bounds.  But  unhappily  men  of  no  small 
account  announce  that  they  care  not  for 
the  sign,  they  must  deal  with  the  thing 
signified.  They  desire  the  negation  by 
authority  of  the  doctrine  of  the  real 
presence  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Christ, 
and  of  the  eucharistic  sacrifice  ;  nega- 
tions which,  again,  are  synonymous  with 
the  disruption  of  the  English  Church. 

When  prudent  men,  or  men  made  pru- 
dent by  responsibility,  are  associated  to- 
gether for  given  purposes,  whether  in  a 
cabinet,  or  a  synod,  or  a  committee,  or  a 
board,  and  they  find  their  union  men- 
aced by  differences  of  opinion,  they  are 
wont  first  to  test  the  minds  of  one  an- 
other by  argument  and  persuasion  ;  and, 

•  Letter  to  Rov.  Mr.  Walker,  pp.  a3-a6b 
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failing  these  instruments,  both  the  in- 
stinct of  self-preservation  and  the  laws  of 
duty  combine  in  prompting  them  to  put 
off  the  evil  day,  and  thus  to  take  the 
benefit  of  enlarged  information,  of  fresh 
experience,  of  the  softening  influences  of 
association,  and  of  whatever  other  facili- 
ties of  solution  the  unrevealed  future 
may  embrace.  Why  tan  we  not  carry  a 
little  of  this  forbearance,  founded  upon 
common  sense,  into  religion,  and  at  least 
fetch  our  controversies  out  of  the  torrid 
into  the  temperate  zone  ? 

The  time  may,  and  I  hope  will,  arrive, 
when  a  spirit  of  more  diffusive  charity,  a 
wider  acquaintance  with  the  language 
and  history  of  Christian  dogma,  and  a 
less  jealous  temper  of  self-assertion, 
will  enable  us  to  perceive  how  much  of 
what  divides  us  in  the  eucharistic  con- 
troversy is  no  better  and  no  worse  than 
logomachy,  and  how  capable  men,  ridding 
themselves  of  the  subtleties  of  the  schools 
and  of  heated  reactions,  may  solve  what 
passion  and  faction  have  declared  insolu- 
ble. 

But  that  time  has  not  yet  arrived  ;  and, 
if  the  doctrine  of  the  eucharist  must 
really  be  recast,  there  are  no  alternatives 
before  us  except  on  the  one  hand  dis- 
ruption, on  the  other  postponement  of 
the  issue  until  we  can  approach  it  under 
happier  auspices.  The  auspices  are  not 
happy  now.  There  are  even  those  in  the 
English  Church  who  urge  with  sincerity, 
and  with  impunity,  the  duty  of  preaching 
the  "real  absence,"*  and,  though  these 
be  few,  yet  many  who  shrink  from  the 
word  may  be  nearly  with  them  in  the 
thing.  On  the  other  side,  wholly  apart 
from  the  energy  of  partisanship,  from  a 
Romanizing  disposition,  and  from  a  de- 
sire for  the  exaltation  of  an  order,  there 
are  multitudes  of  men  who  believe  that 
the  lowering  of  the  sacramental  doctrine 
of  the  English  Church  in  any  of  its  parts, 
will  involve,  together  with  a  real  mutila- 
tion of  Scriptural  and  catholic  truth,  a 
loss  of  her  Christian  dignity,  and  a  for- 
feiture of  all  the  hopes  associated  with 
her  special  position  in  Christendom.  Of 
all  sacramental  doctrine,  none  is  so 
tender  in  this  respect  as  that  which  re- 
lates to  the  eucharist.  The  gross  abuses 
of  practice,  and  the  fanciful  excesses  of 
theological  speculation  in  the  Western 
Church  before  the  Reformation,  com- 
pelled the  Anglican  Reformers  to  re- 
trench their  statements  to  a  minimum, 
which  can  bear  no  reduction  whether  in 

*  Rev.  Mr.  Wolfe  on  the  "  Eastward  Position,"  p.  4. 


the  shape  of  altered  formulas  or  of  bind 
ing  constructon.  If,  in  these  times  of 
heat,  we  abandon  the  wise  self-restraint 
which  in  the  main  has  up  to  a  recent 
time  prevailed,  it  is  too  probable  that 
wanton  tongues,  prompted  by  ill-trained 
minds,  may  reciprocally  launch  the  re- 
proaches of  superstition  and  idolatry  on 
the  one  hand,  of  heresy  and  unbelief  on 
the  other.  Surely  prudence  would  dic- 
tate that  in  these  circumstances  all  ex- 
isting latitude  of  law  or  well-established 
practice,  should  as  a  rule  be  respected  ; 
that  no  conscience  be  pressed  by  new 
theological  tests,  either  of  word  or  ac- 
tion :  and  that  we  should  prefer  the  hope 
of  a  peaceful  understanding,  in  some 
even  distant  future,  to  the  certainty  of  a 
ruinous  discord  as  the  fruit  of  precip- 
itancy and  violent  courses.  One  of  the 
strangest  freaks  of  human  inconsistency 
I  have  ever  witnessed  is  certainly  this. 
We  are  much  (and  justly)  reminded,  with 
reference  to  those  beyond  our  pale,  to 
think  little  of  our  differences  and  much 
of  our  agreements  ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  and  often  from  the  same  quarters, 
we  are  taught  and  tempted  by  example  if 
not  by  precept,  within  our  own  immediate 
"  household  of  faith,"  to  think  incessantly 
of  our  differences,  and  not  at  all  of  our 
much  more  substantial  and  weighty 
agreements. 

The  proposition  then,  on  which  I  de- 
sire to  dwell  at  the  capital  and  cardinal 
point  of  the  case  is,  that  heavy  will  be  the 
blame  to  those,  be  they  who  they  may, 
who  may  at  this  juncture  endeavour, 
whether  by  legislation  or  by  judicial  ac- 
tion, and  whether  by  alteration  of  phrases 
or  by  needlessly  attaching  doctrinal  sig- 
nificance to  the  injunction  or  prohibition 
of  ceremonial  acts,  to  shift  the  balance  of 
doctrinal  expression  in  the  Church  of 
England.  The  several  sections  of  Chris- 
tendom are  teeming  with  lessons  of  all 
kinds.  Let  us,  at  least  in  this  cardinal 
matter  of  doctrinal  expression,  wait  and 
learn.  We  have  received  from  the  Al- 
mighty within  the  last  half-century,  such 
gifts  as  perhaps  were  hardly  ever  be- 
stowed within  the  same  time  on  a  relig- 
ious community.  We  see  a  transformed 
clergy,  a  laity  less  cold  and  neglectful, 
education  vigorously  pushed,  human  want 
and  sorrow  zealously  cared  for,  sin  less 
feebly  rebuked,  worship  restored  from 
frequent  scandal  and  prevailing  apathy  to 
uniform  decency  and  frequent  reverence, 
preaching  restored  to  an  evangelical 
tone  and  standard,  the  organization  of 
the  Church  extended  throughout  the  era- 
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pire,  and  this  by  the  agency,  in  many 
cases  that  mi,2;ht  be  named,  of  men  who 
have  succeeded  the  Apostles  not  less  in 
character  than  in  commission.  If  we  are 
to  fall  to  pieces  in  the  face  of  such  expe- 
riences, it  will  be  hard  to  award  the  palm 
between  our  infatuation  and  our  ingrati- 
tude ;  and  our  just  reward  will  be  ridi- 
cule from  without  our  borders,  and  re- 
morse from  within  our  hearts. 

This  highly-coloured  description  I  de- 
sire to  apply  within  the  limits  only  of  the 
definite  statement  with  which  it  was  in- 
troduced. But  I  am  far  from  complain- 
ing of  those  who  think  the  evils  of  liti- 
gation ought  to  be  encountered,  rather 
than  permit  even  a  handful  of  men  to  in- 
troduce into  our  services  evidences  of  a 
design  to  Romanize  the  religion  of  the 
country  ;  and  I  have  always  thought  that 
effective  provision  should  be  made  to 
check  sudden  and  arbitrary  innovation  as 
such,  even  when  it  does  not  present  feat- 
ures of  intrinsic  mischief.  To  me  this 
still  appears  a  wider  and  safer  basis  of 
proceeding  than  an  attempt  to  establish  a 
cast-iron  rule  of  uniform  obedience  to  a 
vast  multitude  of  provisions  sometimes 
obscure,  sometimes  obsolete,  and  very 
variously  understood,  interpreted,  and 
applied.  But  this  preference  is  not  ex- 
pressed in  the  interest  of  any  particular 
party,  least  of  all  of  what  is  termed  the 
High-Church  party.  For  the  rubrics, 
which  the  Public  Worship  Act  is  to  en- 
force, may,  with  truth,  be  generally  de- 
scribed as  High-Church  rubrics  ;  and  the 
mere  party-man,  who  takes  to  himself 
that  designation,  has  reason  to  be  grate- 
ful to  the  opposing  party  for  having  so 
zealously  promoted  the  passing  of  the 
act.  For  my  own  part,  I  disclaim  all 
satisfaction  in  such  a  compulsory  en- 
forcement of  rubrics  v/hich  I  approve ; 
and  I  would  far  rather  trust  to  the  growth 
of  a  willing  obedience  among  those  who 
are  called  Low  Churchmen,  where  it  is 
still  deficient.  I  am  far,  however,  from 
asserting  that  all  enforcement  of  the  law, 
beyond  what  I  have  above  described, 
must  of  necessity  produce  acute  and  fa- 
tal mischiefs.  Much  folly  both  of  reges 
and  Achivi  has  been  borne,  and  may  yet 
l)e  borne,  while  judgments  are  such  as  to 
carry  on  their  front  the  note  of  impar- 
tiality, and  as  long  as  we  avoid  the  rock 
of  doctrinal  significance,  and  maintain 
the  integrity  of  the  Prayer-Book. 


monial  of  the  Church.  The  remarks  I 
have  to  offer  are  critical  in  their  nature, 
for  they  aim  at  exhibiting  the  necessary 
imperfections  even  of  the  best  tribunal  ; 
but  they  do  not  require  the  sinister  aid 
either  of  bitterness  or  of  disrespect. 

The  first  of  these  remarks  is  that  the 
extinction  of  the  separate  profession  of 
the  civilian,  now  merged  in  the  general 
study  and  practice  of  the  bar,  and  the 
consolidation  of  the  Courts  of  Probate 
and  Admirality  with  those  of  Equity  and 
Common  Law,  have  materially  impaired 
the  chances,  which  have  hitherto  existed, 
of  our  finding  in  our  judges  of  ecclesias- 
tical causes  the  form  of  fitness  growing 
out  of  special  study.  Any  reader  of  the 
learned  judgments  of  the  dean  of  arches 
may  perceive  the  great  advantages  they 
derive  from  this  source.  It  may  be 
thought,  with  some  reason,  that  episco- 
pal assessors  will,  in  doctrinal  cases,  help 
to  supply  the  defect ;  but  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  arrange  that  the  most  learned 
bishops  should  be  chosen  as  assessors  ; 
and  the  general  standard  of  learning  on 
the  bench  cannot,  under  the  hard  condi- 
tions of  modern  times,  be  kept  very  high. 
The-  number  of  individuals  must  at  all 
times  be  small  who  unite  anything  like 
deep  or  varied  learning  with  the  adminis- 
trative and  pastoral  qualities,  and  the 
great  powers  of  business  and  active 
work,  which  are  now  more  than  ever  nec- 
essary in  a  bishop.  But  in  questions  of 
ceremonial,  the  difficulties  are  greater 
still. 

Let  any  one  turn,  for  example,  to  the 
decision  on  appeal  in  the  Purchas  case, 
as  it  is  the  most  recent,  and  seems  to  be 
the  most  contested,  of  the  rubrical  deci- 
sions. He  will  find,  perhaps  with  sur- 
prise, that  it  does  not  rest  mainly  on  con- 
siderations of  law,  but  much  more  upon 
the  results  of  historical  and  antiquarian 
study.  Though  rightly  termed  a  legal 
judgment,  and  though  it  of  course  has 
plenary  authority  as  to  the  immediate 
question  it  decides,  it  is  in  truth,  and 
could  not  but  be,  as  to  the  determining 
and  main  portion  of  it,  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  purely  literary  labour.  Now, 
the  authority  of  literary  inquiries  de- 
pends on  care,  comprehensiveness,  and 
precision,  in  collecting  facts,  and  on  great 
caution  in  concluding  from  them.  There 
is  no  democracy  so  levelling  as  the  re- 
public of  letters.      Liberty  and  equality 


But  1  must  endeavor,  before  closing  here  are  absolute,  though  fraternity  may 
these  remarks,  to  bring  into  view  further  be  sometimes  absent  on  a  holiday.  And 
reasons  against  free  and  large  resort  to  a  literary  labour,  be  it  critical,  be  it  tech- 
penal  proceedings  in  regard  to  the  cere-  nical,  be    it  archieological,  when   it  has 
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done  its  immediate  duty  in  disposing  of 
a  cause,  cannot  afterwards  pass  muster 
by  being  wrapped  in  the  folds  of  the 
judicial  ermine.  It  must  come  out  into 
the  light,  and  be  turned  round  and  round, 
just  as  freely  (though  under  more  strin- 
gent obligations  of  respect)  as  Professor 
Max  Miiller's  doctrine  of  solar  myths, 
or  Professor  Sylvester's  fourth  dimen- 
sion in  space,  or  Dr.  Schliemann's  prom- 
ising theory  that  Hissarlik  is  Troy.  It 
is,  I  believe,  customary,  and  perhaps 
wise,  that  a  prior  judgment  of  the  high- 
est court  of  appeal  should  govern  a  later 
one.  It  is  alleged,  nor  is  it  for  me  to  re- 
but the  allegation,  that  the  Purchas  judg- 
ment contradicts  the  judgment  in  the 
case  of  Liddell  v.  Westerton  ;  but,  if  so, 
this  is  accidental,  and  does  not  touch  the 
principle^  which  seems  to  be  generally 
acknowledged.  Now,  however  well  this 
may  stand  with  respect  to  interpretation 
of  law,  yet  with  respect  to  historical  and 
antiquarian  researches,  and  to  judgments 
which  turn  on  them,  it  would  evidently 
be  untenable,  and  even  ludicrous.  And 
then  comes  the  question,  what  right  have 
we  to  expect  from  our  judges,  amidst  the 
hurry  and  pressure  of  their  days,  and 
often  at  a  time  of  life  when  energy  must 
begin  to  flag,  either  the  mental  habits,  or 
the  acquisitions,  of  the  archaeologist,  the 
critic,  or  above  all  of  the  historian.? 
Why  should  we  expect  of  the  bishop,  be- 
cause he  may  be  assumed  to  have  a  fair 
store  of  theology,  or  of  the  judge,  be- 
cause he  has  spent  his  life  in  pleading 
and  hearing  causes,  that  they  should  be 
adepts  in  historical  research,  or  that  they 
should  be  imbued  with  that  which  is  so 
rare  in  this  country,  the  historic  sense 
and  spirit,  abundant,  in  this  our  day, 
nowhere  but  in  Germany  ? 

It  may  be  said  that  judges  can  and  will 
avail  themselves  of  the  labours  of  others  ; 
but  they  are  unhappily  not  in  the  ordi- 
nary condition  of  courts  of  first  instance, 
who  can  collect  evidence  of  all  kinds  at 
will.  They  are  confined  to  published  la- 
bours, when  they  go  beyond  the  ex  parte 
statements  with  which  counsel  may  sup- 
ply them.  Still  they  are  sure  to  do  their 
best,  and  they  may  get  on  well  enough,  if 
the  subject  happens  to  be  one  of  those 
which  have  been  thoroughly  examined, 
and  where  positive  conclusions  have  been 
sufficiently  established.  But  what  if,  on 
the  contrary,  it  has  been  one  neglected 
for  many  generations  .^  if  the  authorities, 
so  far  as  they  go,  are  in  serious  if  not 
hopeless  conflict  ?  if  the  study  of  the 
matter  has  but  recently  begun,  and  that 


only  amidst  the  din  and  heat,  and  for 
purposes,  of  the  actual  controversy  ? 
What  is  the  condition  of  a  judge  who  has 
to  interpret  the  law  by  means  of  data^ 
which  only  the  historian  and  the  antiqua- 
rian can  supply  and  digest  respectively, 
when  they  have  not  digested  or  supplied 
them  ?  For  example,  what  if  he  have  to 
investigate  the  question  how  a  surplice  is 
related  to  an  alb,  how  far  the  use  of  either 
accompanies  or  excludes  the  cope  or  the 
chasuble  (as  a  coat  excludes  a  lady's 
gown),  or  in  what  degree  the  altarwise 
position  of  the  holy  table  had  been  es- 
tablished at  the  time  when  the  commis- 
sioners at  the  Savoy  were  engaged  in  the 
revision  of  the  liturgy?  In  this  country 
a  barrister  cannot  be  his  own  attorney  ; 
yet  a  judge  may  not  only  have  to  digest 
his  own  legal  apparatus,  but  may  also  be 
required  to  dive,  at  a  moment's  notice, 
into  the  tohu-bohii  of  inquiries  which  have 
never  yet  emerged  from  the  stage  of 
chaos  ;  and  the  decision  of  matters  of 
great  pith  and  moment  for  Christian  wor- 
ship and  the  peace  of  the  Church  comes 
to  depend  upon  what  is  at  best,  by  no 
fault  of  his,  random  and  fragmentary 
knowledge. 

Any  reader  of  the  Purchas  judgment 
on  appeal  will  perceive  how  truly  I  have 
said  that  it  rests  mainly,  not  on  judicial 
interpretations,  but  on  the  results  of  lit- 
erary research.  In  such  interpretations, 
indeed,  it  is  not  wanting  ;  but  they  are 
portions  only  of  the  fabric,  and  are  joined 
together  by  what  seems  plainly  to  be  lit- 
erary and  antiquarian  inquiry.  The  judi- 
cial committee  decide,  for  example,  with 
regard  to  sacerdotal  vestments,  that  the 
Advertisements  of  1564  have  the  authority 
of  law  ;  and  to  this  decision  the  mere 
layman  must  respectfully  bow.*  But 
they  also  rule  that  the  Advertisements  in 
prescribing  the  use  of  the  surplice  for 
parish  churches,  proscribe  the  use  of  the 
cope  or  the  chasuble,  and  that  the  canons 
of  1603-4  repeat  the  prohibition.-]-  Now 
this  is  a  proposition  purely  antiquarian. 
It  depends  upon  a  precise  knowledge  of 
the  usages  of  what  is  sometimes  termed 
"ecclesiastical  millinery."  Can  judges, 
or  even  bishops,  be  expected  to  possess 
this  very  special  kind  of  knowledge,  or 
be  held  blamable  for  not  possessing  it .? 
I  think  not.     But  when   even  judges  of 


*  Brooke's  Reports,  p.  171,  176. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  178.  "  If  the  minister  is  ordered  to  wear  a 
surplice  at  all  times  of  his  ministration,  he  cannot  wear 
an  alb  and  tunicle  when  assisting  at  the  Holy  Com- 
munion ;  if  he  is  to  celebrate  the  Holy  Com>nu7iion  in 
a  chasuble,  he  cannot  celebrate  in  a  surpliceJ" 
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great  eminence,  of  the  highest  station, 
and  of  the  loftiest  character,  holding 
themselves  compelled  to  decide,  aye  or 
no,  on  the  best  evidence  they  can  get 
as  to  every  question  brought  before  them, 
that  the  use  of  the  surplice  excludes  the 
use  of  the  chasuble,  this  is  after  all  a 
strictly  literary  conclusion,  and  is  open 
to  be  confirmed,  impaired,  or  overthrown, 
by  new  or  wider  evidence  which  furth- 
er literary  labour  may  accumulate.  And, 
indeed,  it  appears  rather  difficult  to  sus- 
tain the  proposition  that  the  surplice  when 
used  excludes  all  the  more  elaborate  vest- 
ments, since  we  find  it  actually  prescribed 
in  one  of  the  rubrics  at  the  end  of  the 
Communion  Office  in  the  Prayer-Book  of 
1549,  that  the  officiating  minister  is  or- 
dered to  "^?^/  21^071  him  a  plain  alb  or 
surplice  with  a  cope.'''' 

Again,  the  judicial  committee,  in  con- 
struing the  rubrics  as  to  the  position  of 
the  minister,  states  that  before  the  re- 
vision of  1662,  "the  custom  of  placing 
the  table  along  the  east  wall  was  becom- 
ing general,  and  it  may  fairly  be  said  that 
the  revisers  must  have  had  this  in  view," 
This,  of  course,  is  a  pure  matter  of  his- 
tory. Before  and  since  the  judgment 
was  given,  it  has  been  examined  by  a 
variety  of  competent  writers  ;  and  I  gath- 
er from  their  productions,  that  had  these 
been  before  the  tribunal  in  1871,  it  must 
have  arrived,  on  this  point,  at  an  opposite 
opinion.  The  conclusion  of  Mr.  Scuda- 
mare  indeed  is  that  the  present  position 
of  the  altars  is  the  work  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

The  literary  conclusion  with  respect  to 
the  surplice  appears  to  be  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  Purchas  judgment  with  refer- 
ence to  vestments.  But  it  seems  to  be 
also  collaterally  sustained  by  three  other 
propositions  :  one,  that  the  articles  of 
visitation,  and  the  proceedings  of  com- 
missions, in  and  after  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, prescribe  the  destruction  of  vest- 
ments, albs,  tunicles,  and  other  articles, 
as  monuments  of  superstition  and  idola- 
try ;  the  second,  that  the  requisitions  of 
bishops  in  these  parochial  articles  are 
limited  to  the  surplice  ;  the  third,  that 
tiierc  is  no  evidence  of  the  use  of  vest- 
ments during  the  period.  All  these  are 
matters,  not  of  law,  but  of  historical  crit- 
icism. 

The  critics  of  the  judgment  are  nu- 
merous, and  few  of  them,  perhaps,  make 
due  allowance  for  the  difficulties  under 
which  it  was  framed.  Their  arguments 
are  manifold,  and  far  beyond  my  power 
fully  to  cite.     Among  other  points,  they 
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admit  the  second  of  these  three  proposi- 
tions, and  consider  that  the  attempts  of 
the  ruling  authorities  were  limited,  as 
regards  enforcement,  to  the  surplice  ;  but 
hold  that  in  those  times  what  the  law  pre- 
scribed was  one  thing  —  what  it  enforced, 
or  attempted  to  enforce,  was  another. 
Mr.  MacColl*  cites  a  remarkable  exam- 
ple ;  namely,  that  while  the  rubric  required 
the  priest  to  read  daily  four  chapters  of 
Holy  Scripture,  the  Advertisements  aimed 
at  enforcing  only  two.  The  orders  of  de- 
struction raise  a  point  of  great  impor- 
tance, which  demands  full  inquiry.  As 
far  as  I  have  noticed,  they  seem  uniform- 
ly to  include  "crosses  "  as  "monuments 
of  superstition  and  idolatry  ; "  yet  the 
judicial  committee  in  Westerton  v.  Lid- 
dell,  and  in  Heber  v.  Purchas,  decide 
that  crosses  for  decoration  of  the  build- 
ing are  lawful.  As  regards  the  actual 
use  of  vestments,  Mr.  MacColl  (while  pre- 
suming that  in  a  penal  case  it  is  evidence 
of  disuse,  not  of  use,  that  is  demanded) 
supplies  what  he  thinks  ample  proof  ;f 
and  it  is  noticed  that  in  the  judgment  it- 
self there  is  evidence,  viz.,  that  of  Dering 
(1593)5  and  Johnson  (1573),  sufficient  to 
impede  an  universal  assertion.  But  into 
these  matters  I  do  not  enter.  I  confine 
myself  to  urging  the  necessity  of  further 
historical  and  archaeological  inquiries,  as 
absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  warrant 
any  judgments  restrictive,  in  whatever 
sense,  of  the  apparent  liberality  of  our 
laws  and  practice  ;  and  I  rejoice  to  see 
that  for  this  end  so  many  persons  of  abil- 
ity, besides  those  I  have  named,  are  bring- 
ing in  their  respective  contribulions.J 

I  suppose  it  to  be  beyond  doubt  that  in 
our  times  the  acts  of  the  officers  of  the 
law  may  be  taken  as  evidence  of  what  the 
law  is,  or  is  reported  to  be.  The  burning 
of  printed  editions  of  English  books  by 
the  customs  would  prove  that  the  importa- 
tion of  such  works  was  prohibited.  But 
history  seems  to  show  that  this  apparently 
obviousrule  cannot  be  applied  to  times  like 
those  of  the  Reformation  without  much 
caution  and  reserve.  For  example  :  the 
Purchas  judgment  states  that  the  law  re- 
quired the  use  of  copes  in  cathedral  and 
collegiate  churches,  and  generally  treats 
authorized  destruction  as  evidence  of  ille- 
gality ;  but  it  appears  §  that  the  queen's 
commissioners   at  Oxford,  in  1573  (when 

•  *•  Lawlessness,  Sacerdotalism,  and  Ritualism,"  p. 
76. 

t  Ibid.,  pp.  59-70. 

X  Vox  example,  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  and  Mr.  Mor- 
tnii  Shaw.  Mr.  Droop  has  produced  sonic  useful 
illustrations. 

%  Droop  on  Edwardian  Vestments,  p.  a6. 
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the  anti-papal  tide  was  running  very  high), 
ordered  in  the  college  chapel  of  All 
Souls  that  all  copes  should  be  defaced 
and  rendered  unfit  for  use. 

There  are  three  cautionary  remarks, 
with  which  I  shall  conclude. 

The  first  is  that,  unless  I  am  mistaken, 
the  word  evidence  is  sometimes  used,  in 
judgments  on  ceremonial,  in  a  mode 
which  involves  a  dangerous  fallacy.  It 
seems  to  be  used  in  a  judicial  sense, 
whereas  it  is  really  used  in  a  literary  sense. 
As  respects  the  testimony  given  in  a  case, 
the  judge  deals  judicially,  and  with  his  full 
authority  as  a  judge  ;  but  the  illustrative 
matter  he  collects  in  these  suits  from 
books  or  pamphlets,  laborious  as  he  may 
be,  and  useful  as  it  may  be,  is  not  evidence 
except  in  the  sense  in  which  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann  thinks  he  has  plenty  of  evidence  as 
to  the  site  of  Troy;  it  is  historical  in- 
quiry, or  literary  or  learned  speculation. 

The  second  is  that,  if  I  am  right  in  lay- 
ing down  as  the  grand  requisite  for  ar- 
riving at  truth  in  these  cases  the  histo- 
rian's attainments  and  frame  of  mind,  the 
judge,  and  the  lawyer,  labour  in  these 
cases  under  some  peculiar  difficulties.  It 
is  almost  a  necessity  for  a  judge,  as  it  is 
absolutely  for  the  advocate,  that  every 
cause  be  resolved  categorically  by  an  aye 
or  a  no.  But  the  historical  inquirer  is 
not  conversant  with  aye  and  no  alone  : 
he  is  familiar  with  a  thousand  shades  of 
colour  and  of  light  between  them.  The 
very  first  requisite  of  the  historic  mind  is 
suspense  of  judgment.  Judicial  business 
requires,  as  a  rule,  a  decision  between 
two  —  it  is  the  judgment  of  Solomon  ;  but 
the  historian  may  have  to  mince  the  sub- 
ject into  maay  fragments,  according  to 
the  probabilities  of  the  case;  he  deals 
habitually  with  conjectures  and  likeli- 
hoods, as  well  as  positive  assertions.  The 
judge  has  to  give  all  where  he  gives  any- 
thing, and  his  mental  habit  forms  itself 
accordingly  ;  but  the  "  I  doubt "  which 
was  so  much  criticised  in  Lord  Eldon,  is 
among  the  most  prominent  characteristics 
of  the  philosophic  and  truth-loving  histo- 
rian. 

Lastly  ;  after  the  famous  judgment  Mr. 
Burke  has  passed  upon  the  immense 
merits,  and  besetting  dangers,  of  the  legal 
mind,  with  direct  relation  to  the  character 
of  Mr.  Grenville,  that  great  master  pro- 
ceeds to  state  that  "  Mr.  Grenville  thought 
better  of  the  wisdom  and  power  of  human 
lesislation   than   in   truth  it  deserves."  * 


*  Speech  on  American  Taxation. 
389. 
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Most  eminently  does  this  seem  to  me 
be  true,  in  observing  the  manner  after 
which  our  judges  sometimes  deal  with 
ancient  laws.  Such  as  the  character  and 
efficacy  of  law  is  now,  such  they  are  apt 
to  assume  it  always  must  have  been.  It 
has  not  been  their  business  to  consider 
the  enormous  changes  in  the  structure 
of  society,  on  its  toilsome  way  through 
the  rolling  ages,  from  a  low  to  a  high  or- 
ganization. The  present  efficiency  of  law 
presumes  the  full  previous  inquiry  and 
consultation  of  the  deliberative  power,  and 
the  perfect  strength  of  the  executive.  But 
that  strength  depends  on  the  magistracy, 
the  police,  the  judiciary,  the  standing  ar- 
my, upon  the  intercommunication  of  men 
and  tidings  by  easy  locomotion,  upon  a 
crowd  of  arrangements  for  the  most  part 
practically  unknown  to  tlie  loosely  com- 
pacted structures  of  mediaeval  societies. 
The  moral  force,  which  abode  in  them,  had 
little  aid,  for  the  purposes  of  the  supreme 
power,  except  on  the  moist  pressing  emer- 
gencies, from  material  force  ;  partial  ap- 
proximations were  then  only  possible, 
in  cases  where  the  modern  provisions 
for  obedience  are  nearly  complete.  The 
law  of  to-day  is  the  expression  of  a 
supreme  will,  which  has,  before  deciding 
on  its  utterance,  had  ample  means  to 
consult,  to  scrutinize  the  matter,  to  adapt 
itself  to  practical  possibilities  ;  and  it  is 
justly  construed  as  an  instrument  which 
is  meant  to  take,  and  takes,  immediate 
ftnd  uniform  effect.  But  the  laws  of 
earlier  times  were  to  a  great  extent 
merely  in  the  nature  of  authoritative 
assertions  of  principle,  and  tentative 
efforts  towards  giving  it  effect  ;  and  were 
frequently,  not  to  say  habitually,  accord- 
ing to  the  expediencies  of  the  hour, 
trampled  under  foot,  even  by  those  who 
were  supposed  to  carry  them  into  execu- 
tion. Take  the  great  case  of  M.igna 
Charta,  in  which  the  community  had  so 
vast  an  interest.  It  was  incessantly 
broken,  to  be  incessantly,  not  renewed, 
but  simply  re-affirmed.  And  law  was 
thus  broken  by  authority,  as  authority 
found  it  convenient :  from  the  age  when 
Henry  III.  "passed  his  life  in  a  series  of 
perjuries,"  as  is  said  by  Mr.  Hallam,*  to 
the  date  when  Charles  II.  plundered  the 
bankers,  Magna  Charta  was  re-asserted, 
we  are  told,  thirty-two  times,  without 
ever  having  been  repealed.  But  we  do 
not  therefore,  from  discovering  either 
occasional  or  even  wholesale  disobe- 
dience, find  it  necessary  to  read  it  other- 

*  Middle  Ages,  ii.  451-3. 
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wise  than  in  its  natural  sense.  The 
reign  of  Elizabetli  bisects  the  period 
between  Magna  Charta  and  ourselves. 
But  very  little  progress  had  been  made 
in  her  times  towards  improving  the 
material  order  of  society ;  and,  from 
religious  convulsion,  they  were  in  truth 
semi-revolutionary  times.  Acceding  to 
the  throne,  she  had  to  struggle  with  an 
intense  dualism  of  feeling,  which  it  was 
her  arduous  task  to  mould  into  an  unity. 
The  clergy,  except  a  handful,  sympathized 
largely  with  the  old  order,  and  continued 
ver'y  much  in  the  old  groove  through- 
out the  rural  and  less-advanced  districts. 
To  facilitate  her  operations  on  this  side, 
she  wisely  brought  in  the  Rubric  of 
Ornaments.  But  there  had  also  sprung 
up  in  the  kingdom,  after  the  sad  expe- 
rience of  Mary's  reign,  a  determined 
Puritanism,  lodged  principally  at  the 
main  centres  of  population,  and  sustained 
by  the  credit  of  the  returning  exiles 
(several  of  them  bishops),  and  by  the 
natural  sympathies  of  the  Continental 
Reformation.  Where  this  spirit  was 
dominant,  the  work  of  destruction  did 
not  wait  for  authority,  and  far  outran  it. 
In  truth,  the  powers  of  the  queen  and 
the  law  were  narrowly  hedged  in,  on  this 
side  as  well  as  on  the  other.  What  could 
be  more  congenial  to  her  mind  and  to  her 
necessities,  than  that,  for  all  this  second 
section  of  her  people,  she  should  wink 
hard  at  neglect  in  a  sore  point  like  that  of 
vestments,  and  that  in  proceeding  to  flie 
Advertisements  of  1564,  though  obliged 
to  apply  a  stronger  hand,  she  should  con- 
fine herself  to  expressing  what  she 
thought  absolute  decency  required, 
namely,  the  surplice,  and  leave  the  rubric 
and  the  older  forms  to  be  held  or  mod- 
ified according  to  the  progressive  action 
of  opinion  ?  Considering  the  violent 
divergences  with  which  she  had  to  deal, 
would  it  not  have  been  the  ruin  of  her 
work  if  she  had  endeavoured-to  push  to 
the  extremes  now  sometimes  supposed 
the  idea  of  a  present  and  immediate  uni- 
formity throughout  the  land  ?  _  This  I 
admit  is  speculation,  on  a  subject  not 
yet  fully  elucidated  ;  i)Ut  it  is  speculation 
whicli  is  not  in  conflict  with  the  facts 
thus  far  known,  and  which  requires  no 
strain  to  be  put  upon  the  language  of  the 
law. 

"England  expects  every  man  to  do  his 
duty  ;"  and  this  is  an  attempt  at  doing 
mine,  not  without  a  full  measure  of  re- 
spect for  those,  who  are  charged  with  a 
t;isk  now  more  than  ever  arduous  in  the 
cclaration  and  enforcement  of  the   law. 


To  lessen  the  chances  of  misapprehension 
I  sum  up,  in  the  following  propositions,  a 
paper  which,  though  lengthened,  must,  I 
know,  be  dependent  to  a  large  extent 
upon  liberal  interpretation. 

I.  The  Church  of  this  great  nation  is 
worth  preserving  ;  and  for  that  end  much 
may  well  be  borne. 

II.  In  the  existing  state  of  minds,  and 
of  circumstances,  preserved  it  cannot  be 
if  we  shift  its  balance  of  doctrinal  ex- 
pression, be  it  by  an  alteration  of  the 
Prayer-Book  (either  way)  in  contested 
points,  or  be  it  by  treating  rubrical  inter- 
pretations of  the  matters  heretofore  most 
sharply  contested  on  the  basis  of  "doc- 
trinal significance.  " 

III.  The  more  we  trust  to  moral  forces, 
and  the  less  to  penal  proceedings  (which 
are  to  a  considerable  extent  exclusive 
one  of  the  other),  the  better  for  the  es- 
tablishment, and  even  for  the  Church. 

IV.  If  litigation  is  to  be  continued, 
and  to  remain  within  the  bounds  of 
safety,  it  is  highly  requisite  that  it  should 
be  confined  to  the  repression  of  such 
proceedings  as  really  imply  unfaithfulness 
to  the  national  religion. 

V.  In  order  that  judicial  decisions  on 
ceremonial  may  habitually  enjoy  the  large 
measure  of  authority,  finality,  and  re- 
spect, which  attaches  in  general  to  the 
sentences  of  our  courts,  it  is  requisite  that 
they  should  have  uniform  regard  to  the 
rules  and  results  of  full  historical  investi- 
gation, and  should,  if  possible,  allow  to 
stand  over  for  the  future  matters  insuffi- 
ciently cleared,  rather  than  decide  them 
upon  partial  and  fragmentary  evidence. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

{continued.) 

Thus  was  Olivia  launched  upon  her 
new  life,  of  the  personages  moving 
around  which  she  had  as  yet  had  only 
two  slight  glimpses.  Some  eight  years 
before.  Colonel  Falkland,  returning  to< 
England  to  recover  from  a  wound,  had 
paid  a  visit  to  Florence  to  see  his  god- 
daughter, then  just  entering  on  girlhood. 
He  stayed  there  for  some  weeks,  living 
at  an  hotel  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mr. 
Mailland's  apartments,  and  passing  the 
greater  part  of  each  day  with  his  friends  ; 
and  visitors  in  those  days  to  the  picture- 
galleries   in  that  city  could  not  but  no- 
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tice  with  interest  the  two  sight-seers  — 
the  bronzed  soldier-like  man,  who  walked 
lame  and  with  the  aid  of  a  stick,  accom- 
panied by  the  slight  young  girl  ;  surely 
not  his  daughter,  they  thought,  he  seemed 
too  courteous  and  deferential  in  man- 
ner, and  she,  though  deferential  in  turn 
and  striving  to  tend  him  with  care,  yet 
did  not  evince  the  familiarity  of  a  child 
with  a  parent.  The  young  lady  acted  as 
guide  and  interpreter,  while  her  compan- 
ion, whose  life  had  been  spent  in  camps 
or  the  dull  routine  of  an  Indian  official, 
was  never  tired  of  pursuing  his  first  ac- 
quaintanceship with  art  under  such  au- 
spices ;  and  when  his  young  companion 
would  bring  him  before  some  favourite 
masterpiece,  his  eyes  would  often  turn 
involuntarily  from  the  beautiful  saint  or 
madonna  on  canvas  to  the  still  more 
beautiful  face,  as  he  thought,  lighted  up 
with  the  rays  of  innocence  and  youthful 
enthusiasm. 

In  such  companionship  it  seemed  to 
Falkland  as  if  a  vision  of  his  youth  had 
come  back  again,  unalloyed  by  the  sad- 
ness and  sorrow  which  marked  that  epi- 
sode of  earlier  days.  It  is  her  mother 
come  back  to  earth  again,  he  said  to 
himself  ;  God  grant  slie  may  be  spared 
to  grace  it  longer!  Olivia  and  her  aunt 
on  their  part  had  been  prepared  to 
receive  their  new  acquaintance  with 
warmth,  as  one  holding  the  highest  place 
in  Mr.  Cunningham's  esteem.  The  great- 
est friend  I  have  in  the  world,  he  wrote 
to  his  daughter,  and  the  finest  soldier  in 
the  Indian  army.  "And  the  most  per- 
fect gentleman,"  declared  Olivia's  aunt 
with  enthusiasm,  after  he  had  paid  his 
first  visit.  "  I  thought  Indian  officers 
would  be  mere  soldiers,  with  uncouth 
manners ;  but  our  colonel  might  be  a 
prince,  although  I  hope  he  will  dress 
better  when  he  gets  to  England,  and 
take  to  wearing  shirt-collars.  Poor  man  ! 
he  seems  to  suffer  a  good  deal  from  his 
wound,  although  he  never  complains.  I 
think  on  the  mornings  when  he  comes  in 
late,  and  won't  take  any  breakfast,  that 
he  must  have  had  a  bad  night."  As  for 
Olivia,  who  had  never  before  met  any 
gentleman,  young  or  old,  on  intimate 
terms,  and  from  whose  girlish  mind  the 
germs  of  any  tenderer  emotions  were  ab- 
sent, her  godfather  seemed  the  imper- 
sonation of  all  that  was  noble  and  digni- 
fied and  kind.  She  would  fain  have  asked 
him  about  the  wars  in  which  he  had 
taken  part,  as  the  little  party  sate  to- 
gether of  an  afternoon  or  evening  at 
Mrs.  Maitland's  lodgings,  or   rested    by 
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the  wayside  after  a  drive  to  some  spot 
interest  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  but  Falk- 
land was  not  a  man  to  talk  much  about 
himself,  or  indeed  to  talk  much  about  any- 
thing, and  the  conversation  usually  turned 
upon  the  travels  and  experiences  of  the 
ladies,  Mrs.  Maitland  taking  the  princi- 
pal share,  and  the  colonel  merely  throw- 
ing in  an  occasional  question  or  remark 
by  way  of  fuel  to  keep  the  fire  alight. 
Or  if  Falkland  and  Olivia  were  alone,  their 
talk  would  mostly  revolve  about  Olivia's 
pursuits  and  half-formed  thoughts  ;  for 
her  new  friend,  while  reserved  about 
himself,  was  yet  of  a  sympathetic  natur 
which  invited  the  confidence  of  others! 
although  there  was  no  want  of  humour  or 
even  a  certain  playful  yet  subdued  sar- 
casm in  his  conversation.  And  had 
Olivia  been  capable  of  such  analysis,  she 
might  have  discovered  that  while  she 
had  opened  to  her  new  companion  all  the 
recesses  of  her  young  mind,  she  knew 
little  about  him  save  that  he  was  kind, 
gentle,  and  unselfish,  bent  chiefly  on 
ministering  to  the  happiness  of  those 
around  him.  That  the  young  girl  should 
have  endowed  him  with  every  noble  at- 
tribute was  a  natural  consequence  of  her 
being  at  the  age  of  hero-worship.  Thus 
when  at  last  Falkland  was  obliged  to 
bring  his  visit  to  an  end,  and  to  continue 
his  journey  towards  England,  the  parting 
left  Olivia  with  a  new  ideal  of  perfection 
to  add  to  the  gallery  of  saints  and  ma- 
donnas enshrined  in  the  respect  of  her 
fervent  young  heart  ;  while  Falkland,  al- 
though no  definite  ideas  for  the  future 
yet  possessed  him,  went  off  with  a  new 
interest  in  life  awakened.  The  leave- 
taking  was  provisional  only  ;  for  the  plan 
was  discussed  of  a  meeting  in  the  au- 
tumn on  the  Lake  of  Como,  when,  said 
Falkland  in  his  low  voice,  looking  into 
her  ingenuous  young  face  with  a  kindly 
smile,  as  he  held  her  hand  at  parting,  his 
young  mistress  should  go  on  with  her 
course  of  instruction  in  Italian.  But 
when  autumn  arrived,  he  was  summoned 
to  India  to  take  up  the  important  ap- 
pointment which  he  now  held  ;  and  the 
letter  from  the  governor-general  him- 
self containing  the  offer,  was  a  form  of 
application  for  his  services  which  a  zeal- 
ous public  servant  could  not  refuse  to 
obey.  So  their  next  meeting  was  de- 
ferred till  seven  years  later,  when  Olivia 
arrived  at  Mustaphabad,  and  the  child- 
girl  had  developed  into  the  beautiful 
young  woman. 

One    other    Indian    acquaintance   was 
made  by   Olivia,  four  years  later,  when 
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Rupert  Kirke,  a  lieutenant  in  the  Beno^al 
army,  arrived  at  Venice,  where  Mrs. 
Maitland  and  her  niece  were  then  stay- 
ing, also,  lilje  Falkland,  on  his  way  home. 
Kirke  was  first  cousin  to  Cunningham 
and  his  sister,  and  brought  an  introduc- 
tion from  the  former.  "  A  clever  fellow," 
said  the  brother,  in  his  letter,  "and  a 
first-rate  soldier,  with  a  great  future  be- 
fore him,  if  he  only  keeps  straight." 
And  indeed  Rupert  Kirke  looked  every 
inch  a  soldier,  and  although  not  the 
least  a  lady's  man,  as  the  term  is  under- 
stood, was  found  to  be  excellent  com- 
pany ;  well-mannered,  well-dressed,  well- 
read,  and  apparently  both  good-natured 
and  good-tempered.  Olivia  took  a  great 
liking  to  her  new-found  relative,  while 
Kirke  for  his  part  did  not  conceal  his 
gratification  in  her  society,  nor,  although 
he  made  little  pretence  of  caring  for  pic- 
tures or  churches,  his  enjoyment  of  the 
sight-seeing  excursions  made  under  her 
guidance  —  excursions,  however,  in  which 
Mrs.  Maitland  invariably  joined,  for 
Olivia  was  no  longer  a  child.  And  after 
he  had  passed  on  to  England,  a  corre- 
spondence was  maintained  between  the 
two,  when  Kirke's  clever  letters  came  to 
be  very  interesting  to  the  fair  recipient. 
The  elder  lady,  however,  did  not  respond 
wiih  warmth  to  the  feelings  of  her  com- 
Danion  about  the  letters  and  their  writer, 
without  being  a  keen  judge  of  character, 
there  appeared  something  of  hardness 
and  apparent  unscrupulousness  about 
Kirke  which  instinctively  repelled  her  ; 
and  Olivia  perceiving  that  her  aunt  did 
not  share  her  admiration  for  him,  did  not 
seek  to  exchange  confidences  with  her  on 
the  subject. 

Kirke  too,  as  well  as  Falkland,  ex- 
pressed the  intention  when  leaving  Italy 
of  paying  his  relatives  another  visit,  but 
was  diverted  from  carrying  it  into  effect 
by  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  war,  at 
the  first  rumour  of  which  he  set  out  for 
Constantinople,  seeking  employment  as  a 
volunteer  with  the  Turkish  army.  In  this 
capacity  he  seemed  on  the  road  to  en- 
hance his  military  reputation,  when  he 
was  unfortunately  tempted  to  accept  a 
commission  in  the  Turkish  contingent, 
and  thereby  found  himself  shelved  from 
active  service  during  the  remainder  of 
the  war,  on  the  termination  of  which  he 
was  obliged  to  return  to  India. 

To  Olivia  Cunningham,  sailing  for  In- 
dia, the  change  of  life  was  even  more 
complete  than  to  the  other  young  ladies 
who  were  borne  in  the  same  steamer  with 


her  out  of  Southampton  Docks.  They, 
for  the  most  part,  though  leaving  friends 
and  homes  behind  them,  had  been 
Jbroughtupto  regard  England  as  a  tem- 
porary resting-place,  and  the  voyage  to 
India  as  the  culminating  point  in  their 
girlhood.  To  Olivia  this  departure  for 
that  country  came  as  the  result  of  a  sud- 
den resolve,  made  necessary  by  the 
breaking-up  of  European  ties.  Nor  had 
she  ever  known  the  meaning  of  home  as 
that  term  is  understood.  For  her  it  had 
not  meant  sisters  and  brothers,  and  home 
interests,  and  a  settled  dwelling-place. 
Her  home,  so  far  as  she  had  been  able  to 
realize  the  idea^  had  been  a  suite  of 
apartments  at  Florence,  succeeded  by  a 
suite  of  apartments  at  Rome  or  Naples  ; 
her  friends  had  been  passing  visitors,  ac- 
quaintances, foreigners  and  English,  met 
and  dropped  ;  and  although  the  relation 
between  her  aunt  and  herself  had  been 
based  on  mutual  love  and  affection,  her 
heart  could  not  but  whisper  when  the  for- 
mer announced  her  coming  change  of 
life,  involving  a  new  and  absorbing  inter- 
est of  her  own,  apart  from  her  niece,  that 
after  all  there  must  be  a  difference  be- 
tween a  mother  and  even  the  kindest 
aunt ;  henceforward,  at  any  rate,  their 
lives  must  run  apart.  Her  father,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  so  far  been  a  sort  of 
shadowy  providence  watching  over  her 
from  a  distance,  whose  manifestations 
were  mainly  associated  with  punctual  re- 
mittances, handsome  presents,  and  brief, 
infrequent  letters  ;  and  whose  very  form 
and  features  were  as  yet  unknown. 

CHAPTER    XV. 

.So  much  as  to  the  antecedents  of  the 
maiden  who  had  arrived  at  Mustaphabad 
at  the  opening  of  our  story,  fancy  free, 
although  with  two  more  or  less  dim 
ideals  of  the  hero  type  in  her  imagina- 
tion, looking  with  eagerness,  but  without 
much  emotion,  to  the  meeting  with  her 
father.  As  to  Mr.  Cunningham,  he  was 
a  man  too  much  occupied  with  official 
duties  and  the  business  of  the  hour  to 
practise  mental  analysis  ;  but  probably 
jhis  feelings  on  the  occasion  were  of  a 
mixed  nature,  compounded  of  a  pleasur- 
able excitement  at  the  expectation  of 
greeting  his  beautiful  young  daughter, 
and  a  sense  of  dismay  at  the  prospect  of 
this  invasion  of  his  leisure  and  enforced 
alteration  of  his  old-bachelor  habits. 

The  first  meeting  between  two  persons 
who,  though  nearly  related,  are  yet  vir- 
tually strangers,  ignorant  of  each  other's 
thoughts,  feelings,    and    tastes,    even    of 
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each  other's  past  life  —  whose  intercourse 
has  consisted  in  the  exchange  of  brief  and 
formal  letters,  and  who  have  had,  so  far, 
nothing  in  common  but  the  interest  and 
the  affection  born  of  a  sense  of  duty  — 
must  needs  be  attended  with  more  or 
less  of  restraint  and  embarrassment; 
but  Mr.  Cunningham's  anxiety  lest  the 
first  greetings  should  partake  of  the 
nature  of  a  scene  was  at  once  dispelled 
by  the  tact  and  good  taste  of  his  daugh- 
ter ;  even  the  dust  and  fatigue  of  the 
journey  could  not  do  much  to  impair  the 
charm  of  her  appearance  ;  and  as  she 
stepped  out  of  the  carriage  at  the  road- 
side station,  whither  he  had  gone  to 
meet  her,  as  already  described,  her  father 
found  her  even  more  graceful  and  beau- 
tiful than  the  forerunning  accounts  had 
led  him  to  expect ;  and  as  Olivia,  putting 
her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  kissing 
him,  said,  "So  here  we  are  at  last!  it 
has  been  such  a  long  journey ; "  and 
then,  turning  to  her  maid  who  was  alight- 
ing from  the  carriage  behind,  added, 
"Justine,  this  is  my  papa,  who  has  come 
all  this  way  to  meet  us,"  —  Cunningham 
felt  that  the  scene  of  which  he  had  been 
in  dread  had  been  escaped.  And  when, 
soon  after  they  had  started  in  the  camel- 
carriage  for  the  last  stage  of  her  long 
journey,  Olivia  took  his  hand  fondly,  and 
leaning  on  his  shoulder,  said,  "Papa, 
you  look  so  young,  it  must  seem  quite 
odd  to  have  a  great  big  daughter  like 
me,"  —  her  father,  responding  warmly  to 
the  embrace,  began  to  feel  that  it  was 
not  so  dreadful  a  thing-  to  have  his 
daughter  back  after  all.  Arrived  at 
Mustaphabad,  Olivia  expressed  herself 
as  delighted  with  the  residency  and  all 
about  it.  The  apartments  which  her 
aunt  had  at  Florence  were  verv  large 
and  fine,  but  they  were  nothing  like  the 
reception-rooms  at  the  residency  — 
while  her  own  rooms  were  charming  ; 
every  want  and  comfort  had  been  thought 
of  and  provided,  and  her  father  was  able 
to  say  with  satisfaction  that  all  this  had 
been  newly  arranged  for  her  especial 
benefit.  She  was  equally  pleased  with 
the  gardens  ;  the  leaves  in  midwinter,  the 
multitude  of  squirrels  and  strange  birds, 
even  the  familiar  crows  hopping  about 
the  edge  of  society  with  a  view  to  pick 
up  the  stray  crumbs  left  at  the  early 
breakfast  taken  in  the  veranda  —  all 
these  novelties  appeared  full  of  interest 
for  her,  and  her  father  experienced  a 
sense  of  deep  relief  to  find  that  his  fears 
had  been  groundless  lest  she  should 
prove  to  be  a  fine  lady,  spoilt  for  Indian 


life  by  foreign  travel.     A  silent  man  hi 
self,  and  restrained  from  expressing  muc 
interest  in  her  former  life   by  a  sense  of 
indignation   at    what    he    considered    his 
sister's     misalliance,    his     shyness    was] 
soon   dissipated    by  his  daughter's  sym- 
pathetic ways  as  she  thus   rapidly  iden- 
tified herself  with   his  interests  and  her 
new    home.      The    commissioner     soon 
found  that   the   cheerful    breakfast-table 
with  his  daughter  opposite  to  him  was  a 
great  improvement  on  the  solitary  meal, 
dawdled  over  with  a  book,   to   which  he 
had  been   accustomed  ;  still   more  when 
on   his   proposing  to  retire  into  another 
room  before  lighting  his  cigar  afterwards, 
Olivia   insisted   on  his  smoking  without 
rising.      The     obligatory    dinner-parties 
which  he  used  to  dread  seemed  no  longer 
the    same   dreary  infliction.      With    his 
beautiful     daughter    acting    as    hostess, 
these    solemn    ordeals   became  compara- 
tively lively  ;    the   guests    no  longer  ap- 
peared   to   be   insufferably   bored.     The 
morning   ride  too,  with    her  for  a   com- 
panion, was  in    pleasing  contrast  to  the 
lonely  ramble  on  horseback  to  which  he 
had  been  accustomed  ;  he  now  got  into 
the  way  of  coming  over  from   the  court- 
house for  luncheon,  and  even   went  the 
length    of    taking  an  occasional   evening 
drive   with    Olivia   in   the   new  barouche 
which  had  arrived  for  her  use,  a  mode   of 
amusement  which  no  one  had  ever  seen 
him  indulge  in  before. 

Such,  then,  was  Olivia's  new  home, 
which,  if  it  offered  nothing  that  was  not 
in  unison  with  her  gentle  disposition,  yet 
was  not  of  a  sort  to  develop  the  warmer 
feelings  of  her  nature.  Her  life  had 
been  so  far  a  happy  one  ;  she  had  never 
known  disappointment  or  sorrow,  and  so 
it  continued  to  be  ;  but  it  was  a  life  of 
chastened  affection  and  without  senti- 
ment ;  and  at  an  age  when  most  English 
girls  in  India  are  wives  and  mothers,  the 
great  romance  of  life  had  not  even  yet 
presented  itself.  With  her,  life  had  been 
made  up  of  the  study  of  art  and  the  pur- 
suit of  amusement  in  sober  fashion  ;  the 
graces  more  than  the  affections  had  been 
cultivated  ;  and  so  far  the  transfer  to  an 
Indian  home  had  not  caused  a  change. 
The  relations  between  father  and  daugh- 
ter were  those  of  mutual  respect  and 
calm  affection  ;  and  a  looker-on  might 
have  said  that  Miss  Cunningham's  dis- 
position was  one  in  which  the  effect  of 
amiable  temper  was  enhanced  by  pol- 
ished manner,  rather  than  one  of  deep 
feeling.  Once  only  did  her  fat±>er  step 
out  of  his  usual  reserve  ;  one  day  when 
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his  daughter  was  in  his  room  standing 
over  him  while  he  wrote  a  letter,  he  un- 
locked a  drawer  of  his  writing-table  and 
took  out  a  little  picture-frame.  "  You 
may  like  to  see  that,  my  dear,"  he  said, 
with  face  still  turned  downwards  on  his 
letter,  and  put  it  into  her  hands.  It  was 
the  portrait  of  her  mother,  a  poorly-exe- 
cuted affair  in  the  stiff  drawing  of  a  na- 
tive artist,  but  giving  the  impression  of 
being  a  faithful  likeness.  "You  are  the 
very  image  of  her,"  he  said,  after  a  short 
pause,  in  a  low  voice,  while  Olivia  stood 
looking  silently  at  the  portrait,  and  then 
taking  the  case  from  her  hands  put  it 
back  again  in  the  drawer.  Olivia  stooped 
down  and  kissed  him  on  the  forehead  ; 
he  went  on  with  his  writing,  and  she  left 
the  room. 

On  one  occasion  only  did  her  father 
show  much  animation  on  domestic  mat- 
ters. It  happened  a  few  days  after  she 
had  arrived.  They  were  just  rising  from 
the  breakfast-table,  and  Justine,  who  al- 
ways took  that  meal  with  them,  had  left 
the  room,  when  Olivia  said,  "  I  have  had 
a  letter  this  morning  from  cousin  Rupert, 
papa." 

"  Cousin  Rupert  !  "  said  her  father, 
with  surprise  ;  "  what  do  you  know  of 
cousin  Rupert  .'*  "  laying  emphasis  on  the 
cousin. 

"Why,  papa,  of  course  I  know  him 
very  well  ;  don't  you  remember  that  he 
came  to  Venice  on  his  way  home,  when 
my  aunt  and  I  were  staying  there,  and 
that  you  wrote  to  us  about  him  .? " 

"  True,"  replied  the  father,  "  I  had  for- 
gotten that  for  the  moment ;  but  things 
have  altered  since  then.  I  certainly  did 
not  think  he  would  venture  to  write  to 
you  after  what  has  happened.  But  it  is 
just  like  him." 

"What  has  happened,  papa  ?  Poor 
fellow  !  he  speaks  of  being  in  trouble, 
but  does  not  say  what  is  the  cause  of  it." 

"  I  would  rather  not  go  into  the  story, 
my  dear.  It  is  a  long  business,  and 
not  a  very  pleasant  one,  where  rela- 
tionship is  concerned  ;  but  I  have  given 
up  all  communication  with  him.  How- 
ever it  does  not  appear  that  he  has  ac- 
quainted you  with  the  fact  ;  "  and  Mr. 
Cunningham  spoke  in  a  sarcastic  tone, 
unlike  his  usual  manner. 

"  But,  papa,"  said  Olivia  after  a  pause, 
"may  there  not  be  some  misunderstand- 
ing which  could  be  cleared  up?  So 
honourable  a  man  as  my  cousin  Ru- 
pert  " 

"You  are  begging  the  quastion,  Olivia. 


It  is  because  I  don't  think  your  cousin 
Rupert  is  an  honourable  man  that  our 
intimacy  is  broken  off.  You  seem  to 
think  I  have  been  hard  on  him,"  con- 
tinued her  father,  seeing  that  Olivia 
looked  unconvinced;  "but  I  think  you 
may  give  me  credit  for  not  having  formed 
my  opinion  lightly.  And  if,"  he  added  in 
a  lower  voice,  and  turning  away,  "  I  am 
to  suppose  that  he  has  taken  advantage 
of  your  trustfulness  to  create  a  feeling 
for  him  which  he  knows  I  should  disap- 
prove, I  should  think  still  less  favoura- 
bly of  him  than  I  do  already." 

"  Then,  papa,"  said  Olivia,  looking 
down  and  blushing  slightly,  as  he  was 
moving  from  the  room,  "  do  you  wish  me 
not  to  send  any  answer  to  this.?"  and 
she  held  out  the  letter  in  her  hand. 
"Will  you  not  read  it  yourself,  and  see 
what  he  says  ?  " 

"  No,  my  dear,  thank  you  ;  I  have  no 
wish  to  see  it,  nor  to  dictate  to  you  what 
you  should  do  in  regard  to  it.  I  am  sure 
I  may  rely  implicitly  on  your  good  sense 
and  judgment  in  this  as  in  all  matters." 
And  so  saying  her  father  left  the  room. 

Thus  appealed  to,  Olivia  had  virtually 
no  choice,  and  her  cousin's  letter  re- 
mained unanswered  ;  bu-t  it  was  with  a 
sad  heart  that  she  tried  to  reconcile  her 
duty  to  her  father's  wishes  with  this  neg- 
lect of  her  relative,  and  the  struggle 
might  have  betrayed  to  herself  the  de- 
gree of  interest  with  which  he  had  in- 
spired her.  Till  this  time  she  had  hardly 
been  sensible  how  much  of  the  pleasur- 
able anticipations  with  which  she  had  set 
out  for  India  had  been  due  to  the  prospect 
of  meeting  her  cousin.  And  now  to  think 
that  Rupert,  who  had  always  seemed  in  her 
young  imagination  the  type  of  the  noble, 
honourable  soldier,  should  be  as  one 
whose  name  even  was  hardly  to  be  spoken 
of !  Some  dreadful  fault  he  must  have 
committed  for  her  father,  usually  so  kind, 
to  be  thus  sternly  disposed  towards  him. 
Might  it  not  be,  however,  that  he  had 
been  misjudged  ?  He  said  he  had  ene- 
mies who  were  bent  on  traducing  his 
character.  There  must  be  some  mistake  ! 
And  yet  her  father  spoke  so  positively, 
and  he  seemed  kind  and  just  in  every- 
thing else.  Thinking  sadly  over  this, 
Olivia  strove  to  stifle  the  romantic  in- 
terest with  which  her  cousin  had  inspired 
her  ;  and  what  might  readily  have  become 
a  warmer  feeling,  if  opportunity  had  been 
propitious,  was  now  succeeded  by  a  senti- 
ment of  pity. 

The  unanswered  letter  was  as  follows  : 
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"My  Dear  Cousin,  —  It  is  so  long 
since  any  letters  have  passed  between  us, 
that  I  ought  not  to  be  surprised  if  you 
did  not  recognize  the  handwriting  of  this 
one.  Not  that  I  judge  by  my  own  feel- 
ings in  this  respect,  for  I  don't  think  I 
should  fail  to  know  yours  wherever  I 
might  come  across  it;  but  we  have  both 
passed  through  many  scenes  since  we 
met  at  Venice,  and  although  my  memory 
naturally  clings  to  those  pleasant  hours, 
I  could  scarcely  complain  if  you  had  for- 
gotten them,  especially  as  you  were  so 
much  younger  then  —  quite  a  girl,  in  fact  ! 
I  suppose  you  must  be  a  good  deal  altered 
—  young  people  do  change  fast,  don't 
they  ?  — but  at  any  rate  it  can  be  only  in 
one  direction.  I  wish  I  knew  when  there 
would  be  a  chance  of  my  being  able  to 
renew  our  acquaintance  ;  but  I  have  been 
in  some  trouble  lately,  and  want  to  put 
myself  right  first  with  the  world,  espe- 
cially with  those  whose  good  opinion  I 
value  most.  It  is  a  slanderous  world,  and 
I  hope  my  cousin  will  not  listen  to  the 
evil  tales  she  may  hear  of  one  whose  fault 
it  has  been  to  make  enemies  of  those  who 
can't  bear  that  a  younger  man  should  un- 
derstand his  profession  better  than  they 
do,  and  who  values  her  good  opinion  be- 
fore everything  else.  I  hope  you  will  meet 
our  mutual  friend  Colonel  Falkland  before 
long.  He  at  any  rate  is  the  soul  of  hon- 
our ;  and,  standing  well  with  him,  who 
knows  the  facts  of  the  case,  I  can  afford 
to  despise  the  slanders  of  those  who 
repeat  the  scandals  at  second  hand  of 
things  they  know  nothing  about. 

"This  is  an  egotistical  letter,  but  if 
I  began  writing  about  Olivia  herself,  I 
should  never  know  when  to  stop  asking 
questions.  She  will,  I  hope,  anticipate  my 
anxiety  on  this  head,  by  giving  me  full  par- 
ticulars about  herself,  whenever  she  can 
find  time  to  devote  a  few  minutes  to  her 
old  friend  and  relative. 

"  Pray  give  my  remembrances  to  your 
father,  if  he  cares  to  receive  them,  and 
believe  me,  my  dear  Olivia,  always  your 
affectionate  cousin, 

"Rupert  Kirke." 

Then  came  the  recognition  at  the  ball, 
when  Kirke  wanted  to  make  his  way  to- 
wards Olivia,  and  her  father  stopped  him. 
To  Olivia,  wimessing  the  scene,  there 
came  up  a  reproach  from  her  conscience 
that  she  was  failing  in  her  duty  to  her 
cousin  ;  a  sense  of  wrong  done  in  thus 
abandoning  him  replaced  for  the  moment 
the  feeling,  till  then  uppermost,  that  he 
was  an  unhappy  man  who  was  to  be  pitied 
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I  for  his  fall  through  some  unspeakable 
crime,  and  she  thought  with  a  penitent 
heart  that  she  had  been  cowardly  in  not 
asking  Colonel  Falkland's  aid  on  her 
cousin's  behalf.  The  latter  had  spoken 
of  Falkland  as  the  one  friend  who  still 
stood  by  him,  and  believed  in  his  inno- 
cence. To  him  she  would  appeal  to  set 
her  unfortunate  cousin  right. 

These  reflections,  and  no  response  to  the 
emotion  which  had  stirred  poor  Yorke's 
heart  to  its  depths,  as  the  foolish  young 
fellow  had  fondly  imagined,  occupied 
Olivia's  thoughts  before  she  fell  asleep 
on  the  night  of  the  ball  ;  and  the  oppor- 
tunity for  carrying  out  her  purpose  soon 
arrived.  She  meant  to  speak  to  Falkland 
during  the  day,  after  her  father  had  gone 
to  his  court ;  but  the  subject  came  up  at 
breakfast,  being  opened  by  Falkland  him- 
self, who  said,  addressing  the  commission- 
er, just  as  Justine  was  quitting  the  room 
after  despatching  her  share  of  the  meal, 
"  I  forgot  to  mention  that  I  had  a  letter 
from  your  cousin,  Rupert  Kirke,  yester- 
day. He  is  coming  to  Mustaphabad  im- 
mediately." 

"  He  has  arrived,"  replied  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham, coldly ;  "I  thought  you  must 
have  seen  him  at  the  ball  last  night." 

Falkland  looked  surprised  and  as  if 
waiting  further  explanation,  while  Olivia 
with  changed  colour  sat  expectant.  Her 
father,  after  a  slight  pause,  went  on,  "  He 
left  the  room  at  my  instance,  I  believe. 
I  said  to  him  that  as  I  had  declined  to 
have  any  further  intimacy  or  communica- 
tion with  him,  it  would  be  better  that  he 
should  not  renew  his  acquaintance  with 
Olivia  ;  and  I  must  say  so  much  for  him 
that  he  had  the  good  taste  to  act  on  my 
advice.  But  what  brought  him  here  I 
don't  understand,  knowing  my  senti- 
ments. 

"  He  comes  to  Mustaphabad  to  see  the 
great  man,  while  his  camp  is  here,  with  a 
view  to  getting  his  case  reopened." 

"  Did  you  advise  the  attempt,  knowing 
the  facts  of  his  case  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  say  that  I  actually  advised 
him  to  do  so  ;  he  had  let  the  proper  time 
go  by  for  the  only  appeal  he  ought  to 
have  insisted  our  My  own  opinion  would 
have  been  for  letting  time  have  its  effect, 
now  that  it  is  too  late  to  demand  a  court- 
martial  ;  but  I  did  not  say  anything  to 
dissuade  him  from  making  this  personal 
appeal  at  once." 

"  Oh,  Colonel  Falkland,"  broke  in  Olivia, 
eagerly,  "do  say  that  you  do  not  think  so 
hardly  of  my  cousin  as  papa  does.  He 
values   your  good   opinion  above  every- 
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thing,  I  know.  It  does  seem  a  dreadful 
thing  for  the  poor  fellow  to  be  cast  off 
even  by  his  friends  in  his  troubles." 

Falkland  looked  with  surprise  at  the 
fair  speaker,  as  she  waited  anxiously  for 
his  answer,  for  he  did  not  know  till  then 
that  she  had  thought  at  all  about  the  mat- 
ter. Then  he  said  gravely,  but  with  a 
kind  smile  — 

"Your  cousin  has  been  very  careless, 
no  doubt,  and  there  have  been  irregulari- 
ties in  this  business  which  ought  not  to 
have  occurred,  and  which  no  doubt  bear 
a  very  unfavourable  appearance  ;  but  I 
should  think  much  worse  of  human  na- 
ture than  I  do  if  I  could  believe  that  so 
gallant  a  soldier  as  Rupert  Kirke  were 
guilty  of  anything  positively  dishonour- 
able." 

"  Oh,  thank  you  for  saying  that ! " 
cried  Olivia,  with  fervour.  "But  why  is 
it  that  he  cannot  get  justice,  poor  fellow  ? 
Is  there  no  way  in  which  he  can  set  him- 
self right  with  the  world?" 

"A  very  sensible  question,  my  dear,  al- 
though you  know  nothing  about  the  mat- 
ter," observed  her  father,  lighting  his 
cigar,  which  a  servant  had  just  brought, 
and  looking  up  at  the  ceiling  as  he  leaned 
back  in  his  chair.  "  Yes,  he  had  the  means 
of  clearing  himself,  no  doubt,  by  demand- 
ing a  court-martial.  If  he  was  so  highly 
honourable  a  man,  and  had  nothing  to 
fear  from  publicity,  why  did  he  not  insist 
upon  one  being  held  upon  him  ?  " 

"  It  was  a  grave  error  of  judgment,  no 
doubt,"  observed  Falkland,  slowly  ;  "  he 
should  not  have  left  the  decision  in  the 
matter  to  the  government ;  but  having 
once  made  the  mistake,  it  was  perhaps 
too  late  to  rectify  it." 

"  Well,"  said  the  commissioner,  rising 
from  the  table,  "  I  am  very  glad  that 
Olivia  should  have  some  grounds  for  tak- 
ing a  more  charitable  view  of  the  matter 
than  I  am  able  to  do,  and  I  am  quite  will- 
ing both  you  and  she  should  think  I  am 
unreasonably  hard  about  it ;  "  and  so  say- 
ing he  went  to  his  own  room,  adding  to 
himself — "but  I  believe  I  know  a  good 
deal  more  about  some  points  of  the  af- 
fair than  even  you  do,  Falkland." 

"1  am  just  going  down  -to  the  ciaiton- 
ments,"  said  Falkland  to  Olivia,  when 
they  were  left  alone,  "and  shall  see  your 
cousin  this  morning.  In  fact  I  am  going 
there  on  purpose  to  see  him.  Shall  1 
give  him  any  message  from  you  if  he 
asks  after  you  ?  " 

"  Thank  you,"  she  replied,  warmly ; 
"please  say  how  henrtily  I  grieve  about 
this.     But,  no "she  continued,  cor- 


recting herself,  "it  would  hardly  be  prop- 
er to  send  him  messages  while  papa's 
house  is  closed  against  him,  would  it  ?" 
and  she  looked  up  in  his  face  asking  for 
a  reply. 

"You  are  right,  Olivia,  in  this  as  in 
everything ;  but  I  may  at  least  say  for 
you  that  he  has  your  full  sympathy  in  his 
troubles." 

"  Oh  yes,  please  say  all  that,  and  my 
heartfelt  wishes  for  happier  days  for 
him,  poor  fellow  !  "  The  love  that  might 
have  been  had  now  turned  all  to  pity. 

"She  has  grace  and  beauty  enough  to 
furnish  twenty  women,"  said  the  colonel 
to  himself,  as  he  stepped  into  his  car- 
riage, "and  withal  is  as  guileless  and 
simple  as  a  child." 

"  I  have  seen  Kirke  to  day,"  said  Falk- 
land in  the  evening,  as  the  occupants  of 
the  residency  were  strolling  in  the  gar- 
den, "  and  his  Excellency  gave  him  an 
interview,  at  which  I  was  present.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  the  result  was  not  satisfac- 
tory. The  former  holds  out  no  prospect 
of  reinstating  him.  Kirke  returns  to- 
night to  his  own  station."  No  more 
passed  on  the  subject. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  Falkland's 
brief  and  successful  courtship.  When, 
shortly  after  Olivia's  arrival,  he  came  to 
pay  a  promised  visit  of  greeting  to  his 
godchild,  his  feelings  were  merely  those 
of  kindly  interest,  and  curiosity  to  see 
how  far  she  tnight  have  fulfilled  the 
promise  of  her  young  girlhood.  She,  for 
her  part,  had  merely  an  uncertain  recol- 
lection of  a  person  associated  in  her 
mind  with  middle  age,  whom  she  knevv 
to  be  kind  and  good,  and  on  whose  friend- 
ship her  father  set  a  high  value.  Middle- 
aged  he  was,  but  the  difference  between 
them  seemed  no  longer  what  it  was  when 
the  slight  girl  in  the  broad-brimmed 
straw  hat  had  led  the  grave  soldier  over 
the  picture-galleries  of  Florence.  Falk- 
land was  still  grave  and  somewhat  taci- 
turn, although  not  without  humour,  but 
there  was  nothing  of  the  old  man  about 
him.  Erect,  active,  and  soldier-like  in 
habit,  spare  in  diet,  a  student  of  books, 
and  yet  a  busy  public  man,  he  had  out- 
lived the  egotism  of  youth  without  ac- 
quiring the  hardness  of  age,  while  his 
unselfishness  and  sympathy  for  others 
rendered  his  society  fascinating  alike  to 
old  and  young.  With  natives  he  was  as 
popular  as  with  Europeans.  His  ser- 
vants plundered  him  freely  after  the 
fashion  of  their  kind,  and  would  have 
followed  him  to  death.  Young  men 
souiiht  his  advice  in   trouble.     Childrea 
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found  him  out  and  took  to  him  at  once   she  must  have  known  that  their  intimacy 


wherever  he  went.  And  after  a  two 
months'  courtship,  Olivia  had  accepted 
him  for  a  husband. 

The  love  was  at  first  all  on  his  side,  and 
for  some  time  he  battled  with  the  feelint^, 
askin<^  himself  now  and  again  if  a  weath- 
er-beaten old  bachelor  such  as  he,  was 
fitted  to  make  this  beautiful  and  brilliant 
young  creature  happy  ;  whether  he  would 
not  be  acting  a  wiser  and  less  selfish 
part  to  withdraw  from  all  competition  for 
her  hand,  and  leave  her  to  find  a  mate 
among  younger  men.  He  had  practised 
self-denial  of  the  kind  before  and  out- 
lived the  effort.  Should  he  be  less  unself- 
ish now  that  he  was  grown  old  ?  Olivia, 
for  her  part,  made  no  secret  of  her  liking 
for  him,  but  her  affection  did  not  take 
the  form  of  that  young  love  which 
comes  at  some  time  to  most  women. 
There  were  no  restless  misgivings,  no 
anxious  recallings  of  spoken  words,  no 
impatient  waiting  for  the  beloved  one's 
return.  In  place  of  the  tumultuous  emo- 
tions that  make  up  the  first  days  of  ordina- 
ry courtship  —  the  doubts  and  hopes  chas- 
ing each  other  through  the  heart  — there 
was  merely  a  feeling  of  confidence  and 
admiration.  His  society  made  every- 
thing seem  bright ;  whatever  he  said  and 
did  seemed  best  and  wisest ;  with  him 
she  felt  always  more  at  ease  than  even 
with  her  father.  Withal  she  could  not 
but  be  affected  by  the  unconscious  flat- 
tery implied  in  the  footing  of  equality  on 
which  so  distinguished  a  man  placed  her. 
Yet  all  this  was  not  love  ;  and  up  to  the 
time  when  Olivia  and  her  father  paid 
their  visit  to  Falkland,  shortly  after  his 
return  to  his  own  station,  she  had  at 
most  but  dimly  discerned  the  coming 
prospect ;  and  when  Falkland,  one  day 
when  they  were  pacing  his  garden  to- 
gether, revealed  an  episode  in  his  early 
life,  telling  her  how  in  years  gone  by  he 
had  nourished  a  passionate  affection  for 
her  mother,  but,  seeing  that  her  heart 
was  given  elsewhere,  had  till  now  kept 
the  secret  of  his  love,  so  that  not  even 
the  object  of  it  had  suspected  its  exist- 
ence ;  and  since  she  could  not  be  his  had 
remained  un wedded,  till  now  the  daugh- 
ter seemed  the  mother  of  his  youth  come 
back  to  life  in  almost  more  than  her  own 
sweetness  and  grace  ;  and  then,  so  much 
disclosed,  asked,  would  that  daughter  in- 
trust the  keeping  of  her  happiness  to  an 
old  fellow  like  himself,  young  in  heart, 
if  old  in  face? — when  Falkland  spoke 
thus,  the  avowal  took  Olivia  by  surprise, 
although,  had  she  analyzed  her  feelings, 


had  gone  beyond  the  bounds  of  mere 
friendship.  But  her  answer  was  given 
without  doubt  or  misgiving,  for  it  seemed 
called  from  her  by  feelings  of  admiration 
and  respect  for  him,  mingled  with  the 
humility  which  marked  her  character. 
Placing  her  hand  in  his  she  turned  on 
him  a  glance  of  her  sweet  face,  and  with 
a  trustful  smile  said  she  would  endeav- 
our to  deserve  and  return  his  love. 

The  commissioner,  when  the  news 
was  announced  to  him  the  same  evening, 
was  equally  surprised  and  delighted,  and 
it  at  once  determined  him  to  a  resolve 
which  he  had  been  thinking  of  making 
for  some  days  past  —  namely,  to  take 
leave  to  Europe  at  once,  instead  of  try- 
ing to  patch  up  his  failing  health  by  a 
visit  to  the  hills.  Nor  would  he  hear  of 
Olivia  returning  with  him,  as  she  pro- 
posed to  do,  indefinitely  postponing  the 
time  of  her  marriage.  "He  was  not  so 
ill  as  to  require  nursing,"  he  said  ;  add- 
ing jocosely,  "that  his  old  friend  had 
been  a  bachelor  so  long  he  could  not  af- 
ford to  be  kept  waiting  any  longer." 
Truth  to  say,  Cunningham  rather  pre- 
ferred the  idea  of  travelling  home  com- 
fortably alone,  stopping  and  moving  as 
he  pleased,  with  no  one  to  consider  but 
himself,  to  being  accompanied  even  by 
his  daughter,  so  that  his  determination 
involved  less  sacrifice  than  she  supposed. 
Official  changes  are  soon  arranged  in 
India  when  brought  about  by  sickness. 
The  same  post  which  carried  to  Cunnitig- 
ham  the  sanction  of  government  for  leave 
to  Europe  on  medical  certificate,  conveyed 
also  the  notification  of  Falkland's  ap- 
pointment to  officiate  as  commissioner 
of  Mustaphabad  during  his  absence  — an 
announcement  which,  while  shattering 
the  hopes  Captain  Sparrow  had  indulged 
in  of  obtaining  the  preferment,  was  re- 
ceived with  general  satisfaction  by  the 
official  world,  Falkland  being  universally 
recognized  as  the  fittest  man  to  succeed 
to  this  important  and  lucrative  post. 
Cunningham  and  his  daughter  returned 
forthwith  to  Mustaphabad  to  make  the 
needful  arrangements  for  their  respective 
changes  in  life  —  arrangements  easily  ac- 
complished, for  Falkland  took  over  the 
residency  furniture,  carriage,  and  horses 
in  block,  and  Miss  Cunningham's  ample 
outfit,  still  in  its  first  freshness,  rendered 
the  need  but  small  for  a  special  bridal 
trousseau.  The  hot  winds  were  now  set- 
ting in  apace,  and  it  behoved  Cunning- 
ham to  start  as  soon  as  possible  for  Cal- 
cutta, if  he  would  escape  ill  consequences 
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from  the  journey.  Accordingly,  one  day 
in  April,  Falkland  arrived  at  Mustapha- 
bad  and  took  up  his  quarters  for  the  night 
at  the  house  of  his  old  friend  Mackenzie 
Maxwell,  the  civil  surgeon.  The  follow- 
ing morning  he  received  charge  of  the 
commissioner's  office,  and  the  day  was 
passed  by  the  two  friends  at  the  court- 
house, in  the  matter-of-fact  occupation  of 
discussing  the  various  business  matters 
of  the  duty  to  be  taken  over,  and  signing 
the  needful  transfer  papers.  Towards 
sunset  the  wedding  took  place  at  the 
cantonment  church,  after  which  the  new- 
ly-married couple  and  the  guests  invited 
to  witness  the  ceremony,  comprising  all 
the  residents  of  the  station  who  had  not 
gone  off  for  the  summer  to  the  hills,  re- 
paired to  Brigadier  Polwheedle's  house, 
the  residency  being  too  far  off  for  the 
purpose,  and  there  partook  of  ices  and 
champagne,  according  to  approved  cus- 
tom. At  dusk,  Mr.  Cunningham  set  off 
on  his  long  journey,  the  nawab's  camel- 
carriage  being  again  put  in  requisition 
for  the  first  part  of  it  ;  while  Falkland  and 
his  bride  drove  home  to  the  residency. 

Thus  was  our  sweet  Olivia  mated,  and 
all  her  friends  and  acquaintances  pro- 
nounced it  a  happy  marriage  on  both 
sides.  And  indeed  with  a  husband  gal- 
lant, clever,  and  unselfish,  gentle  and 
kind  in  his  ways,  and  whose  devotion  and 
solicitude  were  evinced  in  every  word 
and  action,  how  could  the  young  wife 
help  being  happy  ?  And  must  not  she 
love  dearly  in  return  a  husband  so  good 
and  noble,  a  husband  of  whom  any  wom- 
an might  be  proud.?  And  yet  —  had  she 
asked  herself,  is  this  really  love  ?  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  frame  a  true  reply. 
She  was  always  happy  in  his  presence  ; 
no  doubts  or  regrets  came  up  to  disturb 
the  first  placid  days  of  wedded  life  ;  but 
the  well-known  footstep  sounding  in  the 
hall  raised  no  responsive  throb  in  Olivia's 
gentle  bosom,  nor  did  the  hours  of  en- 
forced absence  pass  with  weary  longings 
for  return.  Olivia  had  been  accustomed 
to  spend  many  hours  of  the  day  alone  ; 
and  now  with  Justine  for  company  —  Jus- 
tine who  had  returned  to  the  residency 
after  a  short  visit  to  Mrs.  Polwheedle  — 
she  could  still  employ  the  long  mornings 
happily  till  her  husband  returned  from 
his  duties  at  the  court-house.  At  times, 
indeed,  would  come  up  unbidden  ques- 
tionings whether  another  fate  might  not 
have  ijccn  hers,  and  a  sorrowful  regret 
that  her  cousin  should  be  cast  off  and 
forsaken,  undeserving  of  alfection  though 
he  might  be  j    but  any  gentle  doubts  of 


this  sort  were  dismissed  whenever  they 
arose,  as  unworthy  tenants  of  her 
thoughts. 

To  the  residents  of  Mustaphabad  feel- 
ing a  pleasurable  interest  in  or  indiffer- 
ence about  Miss  Cunningham's  marriage, 
it  needs  hardly  be  said  that  there  was  one 
exception.  And,  crushed  down  by  the 
sudden  destruction  of  the  hopes  which 
the  foolish  young  fellow  had  allowed  him-, 
self  to  build  on  utterly  unsubstantial 
foundation,  poor  Yorke  had  not  even  the 
bitter  consolation  of  feeling  that  he  had 
been  the  victim  of  heartless  coquetry. 
He  could  not  carry  his  self-deception  so 
far  as  to  delude  himself  into  the  belief 
that  Miss  Cunningham  had  knowingly 
jilted  him.  He  now  saw  plainly  enough 
that  her  supposed  encouragement  of  his 
love  had  existed  only  in  his  own  imagi- 
nation. Calling  up  over  and  over  again 
each  moment  of  the  brief  interviews  which 
made  up  his  acquaintance  with  Olivia,  his 
sense  of  truthfulness  and  natural  humility 
now  brought  him  to  see  clearly  enough 
that  her  feelings  towards  him  had  been 
free  throughout  from  the  emotions  they 
caused  in  him,  that  her  kind  manner  was 
dictated  merely  by  a  kind  heart.  There 
had  been  no  eagerness,  "no  shyness  in 
Miss  Cunningham's  greetings.  All  the 
heart-flutterings  had  been  on  one  side 
only.  So  much  the  young  man  had  learnt 
of  the  language  of  love.  And  amid  the 
despair  he  felt  at  the  downfall  of  his  hopes, 
he  could  not  but  admit  to  himself  that  the 
choice  she  had  made  was,  after  all,  a  more 
natural  and  proper  one.  What  right  had 
he,  an  obscure  penniless  subaltern,  to 
aspire  to  gain  that  peerless  creature  for  a 
wife  ?  And  for  all  his  being  a  few  years 
older,  he  felt  as  if  he  must  always  have 
looked  up  to  her,  and  she  down  to  him. 
Now  Falkland  was  one  whom  every  wom- 
an as  well  as  every  man  must  look  up  to  ; 
and  her  proper  place  would  be  as  mistress 
of  a  great  household.  Fool  that  he  was, 
to  dream  that  she  could  ever  come  to 
share  his  lowly  home  !  And  yet,  Falk- 
land could  never  love  her  as  he  had  loved 
her;  she  would  never  know  as  his  wife 
the  passionate  devotion  of  which  she  de- 
served to  be  the  object. 

But  from  one  disaster,  at  least,  he  had 
been  spared.  He  had  never,  with  all  his 
folly,  been  fool  enough  to  make  his  infat- 
uation public.  None  of  their  acquaint- 
ance except  Spragge  could  have  a  sus- 
picion of  it ;  and  Jerry,  though  a  hare- 
brained fellow,  was  a  stanch  friend  who 
would  not  peach.  Even  Olivia  herself 
did  not  know  his  secret.     But  no  !  surely, 
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he  thought,  she  must  have  guessed  his 
devotion,  expressed  in  every  way  but 
speech.  At  least,  however,  he  had  been 
spared  the  humiliation  of  a  confession 
rejected.  And  yet,  he  thought,  it  would 
have  been  sweeter  to  have  been  refused 
by  her,  than  that  she  should  never  know 
my  love,  my  love  now  to  remain  a  secret 
forever. 

But  although  the  young  man  had 
strength  of  will  to  hide  his  grief,  and  un- 
selfishness enough  to  feel  no  anger  with 
the  woman  who  had  made  such  wild  work 
with  his  heart,  life  for  the  time  seemed  ut- 
terly intolerable,  especially  while  the  com- 
ing wedding  was  the  universal  topic  of 
conversation  throughout  the  station.  To 
,  listen  to  this  was  more  than  he  could 
bear ;  and  obtaining  a  month's  leave, 
Yorke  set  out  with  his  tent  to  pass  the 
time  in  wandering  about  the  district. 
The  shooting-season  and  the  time  for 
camp-life  was  over  ;  the  harvest  ■  had 
been  gathered  in,  leaving  the  bare  sandy 
fields  a  desert  ;  the  hot  winds  blew 
clouds  of  stifling  dust  from  morning  to 
sunset,  till  his  tent  was  like  a  furnace, 
and  chairs,  table,  and  bed,  and  even  his 
food,  were  covered  with  the  loose  grit 
that  filled  the  air  ;  and  the  antelope 
which  he  pursued  over  the  open  plains 
were  shy  and  wild  ;  but  he  could  at  any 
rate  tire  himself  out  with  walking;  the 
nights  in  the  open  air  were  still  cool,  and 
sleep  could  be  courted  by  sheer  force  of 
fatigue.  Thus  passed  the  weary  time. 
Fain  would  he  have  taken  leave  for  the 
whole  hot  season,  and  spent  it  wandering 
amid  cool  air  and  new  scenes  in  the 
Himalayas  ;  but  with  certain  obligations 
already  mentioned  to  be  met  shortly,  he 
could  not  afford  to  give  up  the  allowance 
of  the  two  companies  which  he  com- 
manded. Hill-stations  and  pleasant  pla- 
ces, he  thought  bittterly,  were  not  meant 
for  such  as  he.  More  fitting  that  he 
should  nurse  his  sorrow  in  bodily  dis- 
comfort. 

But  even  in  the  solitude  of  his  little 
camp  he  could  not  altogether  escape  con- 
tact with  the  outer  world.  The  occa- 
sional messenger  who  came  out  from 
cantonments  with  his  letters  brought  a 
newspaper  one  evening,  and  spelling 
through  this  after  his  frugal  dinner,  be- 
ginning with  the  advertisements,  as  is  the 
wont  of  solitary  travellers  in  the  East, 
he  came  uppn  the  following  announce- 
ment :  — 

"April  15th,  at  Mustaphabad,  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Wharton,  M.A.,  Colonel  Robert 
Falkland,    C.B.,   to    Olivia,   daughter    of! becoming 


Archibald    Cunningham,    Esquire,    Civil 
Service." 

So,  then,  even  the  last  despairing  hope 
must  be  surrendered  which   had  found  a 
place    in   his  foolish   heart   during  these 
solitary  days,  that  the  whole  story  of  the 
engagement  might  prove  to  be  a  horrid 
dream,  or  that  something  might  happen 
at  the  last  moment  to  break  off  the  mar- 
riage.    Life  must  now  be  faced  under  its 
new  conditions,  and   jt   would   be   mere 
[cowardice  to  shirk  it  any  longer.     So  de- 
I  termining,    the   young    man    returned    to 
'cantonments  next  morning  without  wait- 


ing for  the  expiration   of  his  leave,  and 
resumed  his  place  in  the  regiment. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
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BY  W.   W.    STORY. 

Belton.  Translation  is  a  very  difficult 
art,  and  to  translate  a  poem  requires  a 
poet.  But  this  is  not  sufficient.  The 
very  selection  of  words  often  makes  the 
utmost  difference  in  the  colour,  spirit, 
and  fragrance  of  a  poem.  Goethe  is  the 
greatest  poet  of  Germany,  and  a  master 
in  style,  as  you  say  ;  yet  see  how  he  trans- 
lates the  "  Cinque  Maggio''''  of  Manzoni. 
For  instance,  you  remember  this  magnifi- 
cent passage  in  the  original  — 

Ahi  quanta  volte  al  tacito 
Morir  d'un  giorno  inerte 
Chinati  i  rai  fulminei 
Le  braccie  al  sen  conserte 
Stette  —  e  de'  di  che  furono 
L'assalse  il  sovvenir. 

Ei  ripens6  u  mobili 
Tende  — e  i  percossi  valli 
E  il  lampo  de'  manipoli 
E  Fonda  dei  cavalli 
E  il  concitato  imperio 
E  il  celere  obbidir. 

Now  see  what  becomes  of  this  last  verse 
in  the  German  by  even  so  skilful  a  hand 
as  Goethe's  :  — 

Da  schaut  er  die  beweglichen 

Zeltendurch  schwimmelte  Thaler 

Das  Wetterleuchten  der  Waffen  zu  Fuss 

Die  Walle  reitender  Manner 

Die  aufgeregteste  Herrscherschaft 

Und  das  allerschnellste  Gehorchen. 

Can  anything  be  flatter  than  this  ? 
Think — 

Lampo  dei  manipoli 
E  Fonda  dei  cavalli, 
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The  weather-lighting  of  the  arms  on  foot, 
The  waves  of  riding  men. 

Mallett.  Oh,  that  is  hardly  fair.  Wet- 
terleuchten  is  lightning — not  weather- 
shining. 

Bclton.  Ah,  there  it  rs.  ^<?//^r  means 
simply  weather,  and  leuchten  simply  shin- 
ing, and  you  put  them  both  together  for 
lightning.  With  such  a  word  the  light- 
ning would  certainly  take  its  own  time. 
Blitz,  at  all  events,  is  sharp  and  quick  — 
but  Wetterleuchten  !  All  I  mean  to  say 
is,  that  the  use  of  such  a  phrase  shows  a 
want  of  poetic  sensibility  to  diction. 
And  then  again,  riding  men  for  cavalry  — 
and  arms  on  foot  for  infantry  —  can  any- 
thing be  clumsier? 

Mallett.  Certainly,  after  the  vivid  ab- 
ruptness of  the  Italian,  this  passage  does 
drag  shamblingly  along  in  German  ;  but 
can  you  do  it  any  better  in  English  ? 

Belton.  Better,  but  certainly  not  well  — 

The  lightning  of  the  maniples, 
The  surging  of  the  horses  ; 

or  perhaps  better,  though  not  so  verbally 
literal  —  The  lightning  of  the  squadrons. 

Mallett.  But  if  there  be  such  loss  in 
a  translation  from  Manzoni  by  Goethe, 
what  must  be  the  loss  which  Shakespeare 
would  suffer  by  an  inferior  hand  ? 

Belton.  Ay,  and  there  is  that  other 
essential  element  which  still  remains, 
'and  cannot  be  transported  into  another 
language  —  the  rhythm.  Nothing  in 
Shakespeare  is  more  wonderful  than  his 
rhythmic  power.  It  is  as  various  as  the 
subject  he  touches.  It  has  no  trick  that 
can  be  caught.  The  passion  of  the 
moment  sways  the  expression  to  its  own. 
It  is  infinite  in  its  variety.  In  his  art 
language  is  fluid,  and  flows  easily  into 
every  mould.  All  other  poets  can  be 
imitated,  but  he  is  inimitable. 

Mallett.  We  always  speak  of  Shake- 
speare as  if  he  had  never  changed  and 
developed  in  his  style  and  modes  of  con- 
ception. But  he  had  as  various  manners 
as  the  great  painters,  and  his  early  plays 
,;are  quite  different  from  his  later  ones, 
which  are  larger  and  broader  in  style, 
^,  and  with  a  freer  and  grander  method.  He 
began  with  poems  and  sonnets,  which  he 
wrought  out  with  great  care,  and  it  was  a 
long  time  before  he  discarded  these 
measures  utterly.  In  all  his  early  plays 
you  have  rhymed  coui)lets  and  quatrains 
witli  comparatively  little  cadence  other 
than  that  appropriate  to  poems.  Line 
follows  line  with  equal  balance,  and  many 
passages  in  themselves  are  little  poems. 


For  instance,  take  the 
of  Verona  ''  — 
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Thus  have  I  shunned  the  fire  for  fear  of  burn- 
ing, 
And  drenched  me  in  the  sea  where  I  am 

drowned  ; 
I  feared  to  show  my  father  Julia's  letter, 
Lest  he  should  take  exceptions  to  my  love. 
And  with  the  vantage  of  my  own  excuse 
Hath  he  excepted  most  against  my  love. 
Oh  !  how  this  spring  of  love  resembleth 
The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day, 
Which  now  shows  all  the  beauty  of  the  sun. 
And  by-and-by  a  cloud  takes  all  away. 

Here  you  have  a  series  of  modulated 
lines,  with  the  endings  all  balanced  — 
with  little  variety  of  caesura,  and  at  last 
breaking  into  rhyme.  All  is  in  the  son- 
net rhythm  as  Shakespeare  had  been 
accustomed  to  use  it.  Or  take  another 
passage  :  — 

Even  as  one  heat  another  heat  expels, 

Or  as  one  nail  by  strength  drives  out  another, 

So  the  remembrance  of  my  former  love 

Is  by  a  newer  object  quite  forgotten. 

Is  it  her  mien  or  Valentinus'  praise, 

Her  sure  perfection  or  my  late  transgression. 

That  makes  me  reasonless  to  reason  thus  ? 

She's  fair  —  and  so  is  Julia  that  I  love,  — 

That  I  did  love  —  for  now  my  love  is  thawed. 

Which  like  a  waxen  image  'gainst  a  fire, 

Bears  no  impression  of  the  thing  it  was. 

Here  in  like  manner  we  have  the  sonnet. 
I  am  not  now  speaking  of  anything  but 
the  rhythmical  forms,  remember. 

So  in  "  Love's  Labour  Lost, "  the  same 
sonnet-strain  of  rhythm  is  visible  through- 
out. Blank  verse  constantly  breaks  into 
rhyme,  and  actual  sonnets  are  inter- 
spersed, as  if  Shakespeare  could  not  fore- 
go this  form  of  verse.  In  these  early 
plays  another  characteristic  feature  of  the 
sonnets  constantly  appears,  and  this  is 
the  reduplication  and  repetition  of  the 
same  words,  and  the  same  sound,  as  well 
as  a  great  love  of  alliteration,  both  initial 
and  on  the  final  syllable.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, where  Biron  says  — 

Why,  all   delights  are  vain;   and  that  most 

vain 
Which  with  pain  purchased  doth  inherit  pain, 
As  painfully  to  pore  upon  a  book 
To  seek  the  light  of  truth,  while  truth  the 

while 
Doth  falsely  blind  the  eyesight  of  his  look, 
Light  seeking  light  doth  light  of  light  beguile. 

And  so  on.  Compare  this  with  one  of 
his  sonnets  and  you  will  see  the  same 
peculiarity.  Thus  in  this  beautiful  Son- 
ne l :  — 
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Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds 
Admit  impediment.     Love  is  not  love 
Which  alters  when  it  alteration  finds, 
Or  bends  with  the  remover  to  remove. 

Or  — 

Take  all  my  loves,  my  love  ;  yea,  take  them 

all, 
What  hast  thou  then  more  than  thou  had'st 

afore  ? 
No  love,  my  love,  that  thou  may'st  true  love 

call. 
All  mine  was  thine  afore  thou  hadst  this  more. 

The  same  manner  still  clings  to  him  in 
'"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  though  it  in  parts 
begins  to  assume  a  new  form,  and  you  re- 
member enough  to  feel  this  without  my 
boring  you  with  quotations.  Please,  how- 
ever, recall  and  compare  these  two  pas- 
sages :  — 

Oh  !  she  doth  teach  the  torches  to  burn  bright : 
Her  beauty  hangs  upon  the  cheek  of  night 
Like  a  rich  jewel  in  an  Ethiop's  ear  — 
Beauty  too  rich  for  use,  for  earth  too  dear. 

And  this  from  the  sonnets  :  — 

Save  that  my  soul's  imaginary  sight 
Presents  thy  shadow  to  my  sightless  view, 
Which,  like  a  jewel  hung  in  ghastly  night. 
Makes  black  night  hideous  and  her  old  face 
new. 

This  is  his  first  style,  or  manner.  Grad- 
ually he  broke  free  from  this  —  gave 
freer  rein  to  his  verse,  and  entirely 
changed  its  modulation.  Line  does  not 
follow  line,  and  there  are  fewer  balanced 
verses  —  in  fact,  almost  none.  The  lines 
are  broken,  and  run  over  their  bounda- 
ries. The  csesuras  are  varied,  and  the 
sentences  stop  midway  of  the  line. 
Thus  — 

How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps   upon  this 

bank  ! 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
Creep  in  our  ears  ;  soft  stillness,  and  the  night. 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 
Sit,  Jessica :  look,  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold  ; 
There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  be- 

hold'st 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings. 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubins. 

Here  you  have  his  second  manner.  The 
first  six  lines  are  completely  broken,  and 
we  hear  a  new  movement,  freer,  larger, 
and  more  dramatic ;  while  the  latter 
three  lines  still  retain  a  little  of  the  older 
character,  not  yet  quite  discarded,  but 
coming  in  after  the  others  like  a  strain 
of  sweetness.  I  have  cited  expressly 
this  passage,  because  it  shows  the  proc- 
ess of  transformation  in  his  style.     Few 


passages  in  the  whole  play  are  so  broken 
as  the  first  six,  and  these  indicate  the 
style  he  is  assuming.  For  the  most  part 
in  this  play,  though  the  rhythm  is  much 
varied,  there  is  nothing  like  abruptness  ; 
all,  on  the  contrary,  is  peculiarly  flowing 
and  harmonious,  though  differing  in  char- 
acter from  the  earlier  plays.  Here  con- 
stantly we  feel  the  rhythmic  influence  of 
Marlowe.  It  is  really  difficult  to  fix  the 
mind  on  the  form  and  construction  of 
the  verse,  the  poetry  so  carries  one  away. 
Listen  — 

Your  mind  is  tossing  on  the  ocean. 

There,  where  your  argosies,  with  portly  sail, 

Like  signors,  or  rich  burghers  of  the  flood, 

Or,  as  it  were,  the  pageants  of  the  sea. 

Do  overpeer  the  petty  traffickers 

That  curtsy  to  them,  do  them  reverence. 

As  they  fly  by  them  on  their  woven  wings. 

And  again  — 

Should  I  go  to  church, 
And  see  the  holy  edifice  of  stone. 
And  not  bethink  me  straight  of  dangerous 

rocks. 
Which,  touching  but  my  gentle  vessel's  side, 
Would  scatter  all  her  spices  on  the  stream, 
Enrobe  the  roaring  waters  with  my  silks, 
And,  in  a  word,  but  even  now  worth  this. 
And  now  worth  nothing.?     Shall  I  have  the 

thought 
To  think  on  this,  and  shall  I  lack  the  thought 
That  such   a  thing,  bechanced,  would  make 

me  sad  ? 
But  tell  not  me  ;  I  know  Antonio 
Is  sad  —  to  think  upon  his  merchandise. 

This,  then,  is  his  second  manner.  But 
when  we  come  to  his  last  manner,  all  is 
changed.  In  "Lear,"  in  "Antony  and 
Cleopatra,"  in  "The  Tempest,"  there  is 
no  longer  balance  of  lines  and  of  phrases, 
recurrent  movements  of  rhythm,  or  flow- 
ing verses.  On  the  contrary,  the  lines 
are  for  the  most  part  broken  ;  the  ca- 
dences are  independent  of  lines  ;  the 
caesuras  are  varied ;  melody  has  given 
way  to  harmony  ;  sweetness  and  smooth- 
ness have  been  rejected  for  abruptness 
and  strength  ;  a  new  dramatic  purpose  is 
here  felt,  and  a  more  powerful  dramatic 
diction  and  form.  Sometimes  the  phrases 
are  short  and  abrupt  ;  sometimes  they 
rise  like  great  waves  overflowing  their 
shored  margins,  and  sweeping  resistlessly 
on  to  the  close.  We  have  no  longer  the 
early  polished,  and,  so  to  speak,  self-con 
scious  versification.  Take,  for  instance, 
this  from  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra  :  "  — 

Noblest  of  men  —  woo't  die  ? 

Hast  thou  no  care  of  me  .''     Shall  I  abide 
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In  this  dull  world,  which,  in  thy  absence,  is 
No  better  than  a  stye  ?     Oh,  see,  my  women, 
The    crown   o'   the    earth   doth   melt :  —  my 

lord!  — 
Oh,  withered  is  the  garland  of  the  war,  — 
The  soldier's  pole  is  fallen ;  young  boys  and 

girls 
Are  level  now  with  men  :  the  odds  is  gone, 
And  there  is  nothing  left  remarkable 
Beneath  the  visiting  moon. 

Think  how  different  this  is  in  rhythm 
from  — 

But  soft :    what  light  from  yonder  window 

breaks  ? 
It  is  the  east,  and  Juliet  is  the  sun. 
Arise,  fair  sun,  and  kill  the  envious  mom, 
Who  is  already  sick  and  pale  with  grief 
That  thou,  her  maid,  art  far  more  fair  than 

she. 

And  this  is  not  his  very  earliest  manner; 
but  what  a  difference  !  Or  take  a  pas- 
sage from  "  Lear  :  "  — 

Howl,  howl,  howl,  howl  —  oh,  you  are  men  of 
stones. 

Had  I  your  tongues  and  eyes,  I'd  use  them  so 

That  heaven's  vault  would  crack.  She's  gone 
forever  ! 

I  know  when  one  is  dead,  and  when  one  lives. 

She's  dead  as  earth.  Lend  me  a  looking- 
glass. 

If  that  her  breath  will  mist  or  stain  the  stone, 

Why,  then,  she  lives. 

Or  — 

Pray,  do  not  mock  me. 

I  am  a  very  foolish,  fond  old  man. 

Fourscore  and  upwards  —  not  an  hour  more 

or  less  ; 
And,  to  deal  plainly, 
I  fear  I  am  not  in  my  perfect  mind. 

Or  let  us  take  "  The  Tempest."  Look 
at  the  construction  of  such  passages  as 
these :  — 

Admired  Miranda  ! 
Indeed  the  top  of  admiration  —  worth 
What's  dearest  in  the  world !     Full   many  a 

lady 
I  have  eyed  with  best  regard ;  and  many  a 

time 
The  harmony  of  their  tongues  hath  into  bond- 
age 
Brought  my  too  diligent  ear.     For  several 

virtues 
Have  I  li^ied  several  women  —  never  any 
With  so  full  soul,  but  some  defect  in  her 
Did  quarrel  wkh  the  noblest  grace  she  owed, 
And  put  it  to  the  foil  :  but  you  —  oh  you. 
So  perfect,  so  peerless,  arc  created 
Of  every  creature's  best. 

Or  this  speech  of  Prospero  — 

I  have  bedimmcd 
The  noontide  sun,  called  forth  the  mutinous 
winds, 


And  'twixt  the  green  sea  and  the  azured 
vault, 

Set  roaring  war  :  to  the  dread  rattling  thun- 
der 

Have  I  given  fire,  and  rifted  Jove's  stout  oak 

With  his  own  bolt ;  the  strong-based  promon- 
tory 

Have  I  made  shake  ;  and  by  the  spurs  plucked 
up 

The  pine  and  cedar  ;  graves,  at  my  command 

Have  waked  their  sleepers ;  oped,  and  let 
them  forth, 

By  my  so  potent  art. 

And  again,  in  the  same  speech,  a  beauti- 
ful growing  rhythm,  and  exquisitely  fitted 
to  the  thought  and  image  expressed  — 

The  charm  dissolves  apace. 
And  as  the  morning  steals  upon  the  night, 
Melting  the  darkness  ;  so' their  rising  senses 
Begin  to  chase  the  ignorant  fumes  that  mantle 
Their  clearer  reason. 

Belton.  One  seems  to  feel  the  morning 
gradually  growing  over  the  world  in  this 
serene  rhythm.  What  a  contrast  to  the 
passage  immediately  preceding  !  Go  on, 
and  cite  me  something  else,  in  proof  of 
your  assertion.  Give  me  something  from 
'"  Othello." 

Mallett.  When  one  begins  to  repeat 
passages  from  Shakespeare,  there  is  no 
end  to  it.  But  here  is  one  that  seems  to 
me  for  rhythm  perfect.  I  never  tire  of 
saying  it  over.  It  strengthens  and  fills 
my  whole  sense  with  its  harmony  ;  it  is 
so  grand,  so  massive,  so  intense,  that  it 
lifts  one  up  and  bears  him  on  as  a  mighty 
wave.  Listen,  and  feel  every  word  of  it, 
not  only  for  its  meaning,  but  for  its  sound 
and  rhythm..  See  how  fine  is  the  very 
first  break  :  — 

Never,  lago.     Like  to  the  Pontic  sea, 
Whose  icy  current  and  compulsive  course 
Ne'er  feels  retiring  ebb,  but  keeps  due  on 
To  the  Propontic,  and  the  Hellespont ; 
Even  so   my  bloody   thoughts,   with   violent 

pace. 
Shall  ne'er  look  back,  ne'er  ebb  to  humble 

love. 
Till  that  a  capable  and  wide  revenge 
Swallow  them  up. 

Belioii.  What  a  magnificent  passage  ! 
The  passage  seems  suddenly  to  be  swept 
over  into  a  whirlpool  on  that  last  sudden 
reverse  of  the  rhythm  —  "  Swallow  them 
up."  Mark,  too,  the  wonderful  perfec- 
tion of  the  epithets,  the  strong  allitera- 
tion, not  only  of  letters,  but  of  sounds  ; 
the  Propontic  and  the  Hellespont  ;  the 
assonance  of  "feels  "  and  "keeps,"  "ca- 
pable and  wide  revenge  ;  "  the  very  words 
seem  to  gape  over  the  abyss  that  swallows 
them  up. 
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Mallett.  Ah  !  I  knew  you  would  feel 
that.  Listen  to  one  more  and  I  am  done. 
It  is  in  "Measure  for  Measure."  I  do 
not  believe  the  English  language,  or  any 
language,  could  do  more  than  is  done  in 
this  passage.  It  is  where  Isabella  is  per- 
suading Claudio  to  die  :  — 

Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where  ; 
To  lie  in  cold  obstruction,  and  to  rot ; 
This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 
A  kneaded  clod  ;  and  the  delighted  spirit 
To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  reside 
In  thrilling  regions  of  thick-ribbed  ice  ; 
To  be  imprisoned  in  the  viewless  winds, 
And  blown  with  restless  violence  round  about 
The   pendent   world ;    or  to   be   worse   than 

worst 
Of  those  that  lawless  and  incertain  thoughts 
Imagine  howling  ! — 'tis  too  horrible  ! 
The  weariest  and  most  loathed  worldly  life 
That  age,  ache,  penury,  and  imprisonment, 
Can  lay  on  nature  is  a  paradise 
To  what  we  fear  of  death. 

Belton.  What  variety  of  pause  and  flow  ! 
Here  is  no  measured  mechanical  trick  of 
versification,  but  a  grand  and  mighty 
movement  of  harmony.  "To  reside  in 
thrilling  regions  of  thick-ribbed  ice" 
gives  one  a  chill  to  the  marrow  of  one's 
bones  —  the  ice-blocks  hustle  and  mass 
against  each  other  in  the  verse.  Again, 
what  loose  libration  and  whirl  in  that 
wonderful  rhythmic  form  of  "blown  with 
restless  violence  round  about  the  pendent 
world  "  I  Here  is  no  counting  of  feet  on 
one's  fingers.  Then,  too,  observe  how 
the  caesura  is  varied.  Yes,  it  is  a  won- 
derful passage. 

Mallett.  One  could  go  on  forever,  but 
we  should  better  stop.  After  this,  I 
doubt  whether  we  could  find  anything 
better.  Suppose  you  translate  it  into 
German,  and  see  what  you  can  retain.  I 
am  quite  sure  no  one  could  translate  it 
without  terrible  loss. 

Belton.  Shakespeare  is  the  most  im- 
personal of  all  writers.  He  never  ob- 
trudes himself ;  nay,  he  almost  never 
allows  you  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  him. 
His  characters  all  stand  for  themselves, 
and  speak  and  think  for  themselves.  He 
has  no  favourites.  To  him  it  was  all 
one  whether  it  was  Bottom  or  Othello, 
Beatrice  or  Lady  Macbeth,  Pistol  or  Lear. 
He  draws  them  with  the  certainty  of  life 
and  nature,  and  he  leaves  them  without 
the  least  shadow  of  commendation  or  con- 
demnation. There  they  are.  There  is  no 
touch  of  sympathy  for  Othello,  or  of 
reprobation  for  lago.  We  do  not  hear 
the  trick  of  his  voice  or  gesture,  nor  catch 
him  peeping  through  the  wires.     He  is 


as  perfectly  impersonal  as  a  mirror  held 
up  to  nature. 

He  nor  commends  nor  grieves, 

Pleads  for  itself  the  fact, 
As  unrelenting  nature  leaves 

Her  every  act. 

Yet  here  and  there  one  seems  to  catch  a 
personality,  and  this  last  citation  brings 
one  to  my  mind.  There  is  always  a  cer- 
tain insistance  in  the  delight  of  mere 
living,  and  a  certain  horror  of  death, 
which  seems  to  me  to  show  that  to  him 
life  was  a  great  joy,  and  death  to  his 
active  nature  had  a  peculiar  repulsion. 
One  sees  this  constantly  in  Hamlet,  which 
is,  perhaps,  the  least  impersonal  of  all  the  • 
characters  he  ever  drew,  and  represents 
a  mood  which  comes  to  all  imaginative 
natures  at  a  certain  period  of  life,  and 
through  which  he  was  passing  when  he 
wrote  this  play.  The  sphinx-riddle  of 
humanity,  and  of  life  and  death,  was  then 
troubling  his  reason  and  his  conscious- 
ness, and  so  weighing  upon  him  that  it 
gives  a  colour  to  all  the  meditations  of 
Hamlet  that  is  doubtless  completely  true 
to  Hamlet  dramatically,  but  that  has  a 
certain  somewhat  beyond  the  dramatical 
truth  and  of  a  personal  character.  I  can- 
not exactly  explain  why  this  is,  but  I 
cannot  help  feeling  it.  The  famous  solil- 
oquy, "  To  be,  or  not  to  be,"  for  instance, 
has  the  accent  of  Shakespeare  in  it  —  a 
certain  overplus  of  weight  coming  from 
his  own  feeling.  There  is  nothing  like 
this  in  "  Lear,"  in  "  Othello,"  in  "Mac- 
beth," or,  in  fact,  in  any  of  the  other 
plays. 

Mallett.  Yes,  I  quite  understand  what 
you  mean,  and  I  agree  to  it.  The  key  of 
all  the  character  of  Hamlet  is  self-intro- 
version, and  interior  questioning  and 
metaphysical  hesitation.  Hamlet  is  not, 
as  is  usually  supposed,  wanting  in  deci- 
sion of  character,  or  incapable,  as  Goethe 
seems  to  think,  of  action.  In  all  matters 
which  do  not  involve  metaphysical  and 
philosophic  reasoning,  on  which  he  can- 
not make  up  his  mind,  he  is  prompt  and 
decisive  of  action.  He  does  not  hesitate 
an  instant  in  all  his  course  with  regard  to 
Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern  ;  but  on 
the  contrary  promptly  executes  plans. 
Once  he  is  sure  of  his  grounds — once 
his  course  is  clear  —  he  hesitates  no 
longer.  And  this  distinction  Shake- 
speare, as  I  read  him,  meant  plainly  to 
show.  Hamlet's  scruples,  and  questions, 
and  hesitations  are  all  in  respect  to  ques- 
tions which  are  doubtful  and  in  regard  to 
which  he  cannot  persuade  himself.     As 
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soon  as  the  question  is  clearly  settled,  he 
acts  not  only  with  decision,  but  even  with 
violence.  In  the  case  of  the  king,  there 
are  many  reasons  which  make  him  doubt 
and  pause  in  his  revenge.  First  and 
foremost,  the  question  whether  he  is  not 
wrong  in  his  suspicions  of  guilt  ;  second, 
consideration  for  his  mother  ;  third,  nat- 
ural scruples  of  conscience,  and  an  un- 
willingness to  kill  his  uncle  —  his  father's 
brother,  his  mother's  husband  —  unless 
he  sees  it  to  be  his  plain  duty.  With 
Polonius  he  has  no  such  drawbacks  —  he 
kills  hirri  at  once  ;  and  when  clearly  as- 
sured of  the  king's  guilt,  he  is  instant  at 
last  with  his  vengeance.  He  is  a  scholar 
and  a  thinker,  but  he  is  also  a  soldier. 

Belton.  Goethe's  critiqne  of  Hamlet, 
in  "  Wilhelm  Meister,"  seems  to  me  bor- 
ing and  mechanical.  He  sets  to  work  in 
the  true  German  fashion  to  investigate  all 
incidental  traces  of  his  character,  all  pre- 
vious events  of  his  life,  and  wishes  really 
to  go  back  to  his  boyhood,  even  to  his  in- 
fancy. He  lays  his  character  all  out  as 
on  the  squares  of  a  chess-board,  and 
then  seeks  to  play  it,  as  by  a  series  of  de- 
liberate moves.  He  seems  to  be  endeav- 
ouring to  reduce  everything  to  a  sort 
of  mechanical  exactness.  He  says  that 
Shakespeare's  characters  "  act  as  if  they 
were  watches  whose  dial-plates  and  cases 
were  of  crystal,  which  pointed  out  ac- 
cording to  their  use  the  course  of  the 
hours  and  minutes,  while  at  the  same 
time  you  can  discern  the  combinations  of 
wheels  and  springs  that  turn  them." 

I^Iallett.  What  an  unfortunate  illus- 
tration !  Can  there  be  anything  more  un- 
like Shakespeare  than  this  ? 

Belton.  Well,  to  go  on.  He  says  the 
key  of  Hamlet's  whole  procedure  is  to 
be  found  in  the  words, 

The  time  is  out  of  joint  —  oh,  cursed  spite, 
That  I  was  ever  born  to  set  it  right,  — 

and  then  proceeds  to  argue  that  Shake- 
speare meant  "to  represent  the  effects  of 
a  great  action  laid  upon  a  soul  unfit  for 
the  performance  of  it,  and  in  this  view 
that  the  whole  play  is  composed.  There 
IS,"  he  says,  '*an  oak-tree  planted  in  a 
costly  jar,  which  should  have  borne  only 
pleasant  flowers  in  its  bosom  — the  roots 
expand  —  the  jar  is  shivered  —  a  lovely, 
pure,  noble,  and  most  moral  nature, 
without  the  strength  of  nerve  that  forms 
a  hero,  sinks  ijcneath  a  burden  which  it 
cannot  bear,  and  must  not  cast  away.  All 
duties  are  holy  for  him  ;  the  present  is 
too  hard.  Impossibilities  have  been  re- 
quired of  him,"  &c.     Now  all  this  seems 
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a  very  inadequate  and  partial  account  of 
Hamlet.  It  makes  of  him  a  weak-minded 
youth  who  had  a  definite  and  undoubted 
duty  to  do,  and  wanted  energy  of  mind 
and  purpose  to  do  it.  But  is  this  an 
account  of  Hamlet  ?  Was  he  an  oak- 
tree  planted  in  a  jar  —  a  poor,  weak, 
nerveless  nature  sinking  under  a  burden 
too  strong  to  bear?  No  !  no  !  no  !  and  a 
thousand  times  no  ! 

And  then,  think  of  the  neat  pretty  little 
plot  which  Goethe  would  substitute  for 
that  of  Shakespeare.  He  proposes  to 
cut  out  entirely  the  disturbances  in  Nor- 
way, the  war  with  young  Fortinbras,  and 
young  Fortinbras  himself  and  the  em- 
bassy to  his  uncle  ;  and  Horatio's  re- 
turn to  Wittenberg;  and  Laertes'  jour- 
ney to  France  ;  and  Hamlet's  journey  to 
England,  and  his  capture  and  the  death 
of  the  two  courtiers,  —  all  of  which,  he 
says,  are  fit  for  expanding  and  lengthen- 
ing a  novel,  but  here  injure  exceedingly 
the  unity  of  the  piece,  and  are  only 
"  weak  and  slender  threads  that  run 
through  the  play."  Having  disposed  of 
these,  he  substitutes  a  cut-and-dried  plot 
of  his  own,  gets  rid  of  Wittenberg  and 
the  university,  which  he  says  is  "a  sorry 
piece  of  business,"  and  makes  Horatio 
into  the  great  personage,  and  the  future 
king,  and  in  fact  treats  the  whole  play 
after  the  reckless  and  prosaic  method  of 
one  of  the  old  playwrights  of  the  last 
century. 

But  to  go  back  to  what  I  was  saying, 
death,  and  the  removal  from  this  active, 
joyous,  pulsing  life,  seems  always  to  have 
had  a  peculiar  repulsion  to  Shakespeare. 
Everywhere  you  seem  to  feel  this,  more 
or  less  sensibly.  Remember  that  won- 
derful description  of  Cardinal  Beaufort's 
death,  of  Gloster's  corpse,  the  death  of 
King  John  —  the  very  passage  from 
"  Measure  for  Measure  "  which  you  just 
cited  —  the  scenes  in  "  Macbeth,"  and  the 
soliloquies  of  Hamlet. 

Mallctt.  Nothing  certainly  could 
more  powerfully  exhibit  this  feeling  than 
the  pleading  of  Claudio  ;  and  I  confess, 
your  reasoning  makes  an  impression  on 
me. 

Belton.  It  is  the  common  belief  that 
the  poetical  faculty  declines  with  age. 
But  this  was  not  so  with  Shakespeare. 
His  last  works  are  his  greatest  —  great- 
est not  only  in  art,  but  in  pathos,  in 
power,  and  in  passion.  "Othello  "and 
"  Lear  "  were  among  his  latest  plays,  and 
they  are  certainly  among  his  greatest. 
"  Romeo  and  Juliet  "  beside  them,  charm- 
ing and  impassioned  as  it  is,  is  compare- 
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lively  feeble.  He  finally  achieved  with  a 
touch  what  he  previously  elaborated. 
The  death  of  Cordelia  has  a  tenderness, 
simplicity,  and  pathos  beyond  anything 
to  be  found  in  his  early  plays  ;  and  for 
power  and  passion,  Lear,  in  the  storm, 
is  unequalled.  As  for  "Othello,"  the 
passion  sweeps  through  the  latter  scenes 
like  a  simoom.  It  is  the  terrible  fury  of 
the  East  —  overwhelming  everything  be- 
fore it,  like  the  sand-blast  of  the  desert. 
Shakespeare's  powers  were  at  his  highest 
when  he  died. 

Mallett.  There  is  the  same  difference 
between  human  beings  as  between  plants. 
Some  come  to  their  complete  growth  and 
fruit  early,  and  afterwards  develop  no 
more.  Some  grow  steadily  and  slowly, 
like  the  oak,  and  never  cease  to  grow. 
But  great  natures  do  not  die  out  early. 
Youth  brings  its  blossoms,  and  mature 
manhood  ripens  them  to  fruit.  In  them, 
enthusiasm  does  not  fade  with  the  pas- 
sage of  years,  while  art  increases.  Their 
powers  enlarge  ;  they  gain  more  com- 
mand over  them,  and  the  product  of  their 
genius  is  richer  and  larger.  Old  Chaucer 
was  in  spirit  a  youth  when  he  died  ;  and 
he  did  not  write  his  "  Canterbury  Tales  " 
till  he  was  sixty  years  old,  if  I  recollect 
right. 

Belton.  How  delightful  they  are  !  how 
full  of  morning  freshness,  and  natural 
(Charm,  and  sweet  irony !  His  descrip- 
tions of  nature  are  enchanting,  his  pa- 
thos exquisite.  What  tender  touches  of 
sentiment  !  what  trenchant  portraiture  ! 
Every  person  in  that  happy  pilgrimage  is 
a  living  character,  touched  with  a  spirit 
and  slyness  and  individuality  that  are 
amazing.  There  are  passages  in  him 
which  are  like  nature  itself.  He  never 
grew  old,  but  ripened  with  every  day, 
like  a  sound  fresh  apple,  into  the  late  au- 
tumn of  his  life. 

Mallett.  He  was,  as  old  Deacon  B. 
used  to  say,  when  he  recommended  his 
apples,  a  "good  keeping-fruit.  'Tain't 
too  sweet,  and  it  ain't  too  sour.  It's  a 
*good  eating-apple,  and  a  good  keeping- 
apple.  'Tain't  like  some  of  them  fruits 
that's  early  ripe  and  early  rotten.  It'll 
stand  you  by  the  whole  winter,  and  be 
just  as  good  next  spring  as  it  is  now." 

Belton.  Well,  I'm  getting  on  to  the 
autumn  myself,  and  I  find  Chaucer  keeps 
uncommonly  well — a  good  deal  better 
than  Byron.  He  was  one  of  the  bitter 
sweets  —  a  sort  of  medlar. 

Mallett.  Yes  ;  what  we  used  to  call  a 
frozen  thaw,  that  had  a  ripe  sweet  sort  of 
rx)ttenness.;  and  we  used  to  pluck  them 


from  the  stunted  trees  in  autumn,  when 
we  were  boys  ;  and  jolly  days  they  were 
too.  And  the  frozen  thaws  then  tasted 
delicious.  But  they  didn't  keep  ;  and  I 
don't  think  I  should  like  them  now. 

Belton.  One's  tastes  change.  I  can 
remember  when  nothing  seemed  so  mag- 
nificent as  Byron,  and  when  Goldsmith 
was  flat  to  my  taste  as  stale  beer  ;  and  I 
used  to  laugh  when  my  father  quoted 
him,  and  advised  me  to  read  his  "Trav- 
eller" and  his  "Deserted  Village."  I 
tried  them,  I  remember,  several  times, 
but  I  gave  it  up  —  then.  Now  I  can  rel- 
ish his  natural  and  happy  touches. 

Mallett.  No  ;  he  is  not  a  boy's  poet. 
But  in  his  way  he  is  delightful.  His 
plane  is  low,  but  he  never  attempts  flights 
beyond  his  powers,  and  does  not  swell 
into  bombast  and  exaggeration. 

Belton.  Well,  that  is  at  least  some- 
thing, in  these  days  of  artificiality  and 
pretension. 

Mallett.  Don't  begin  to  abuse  to-day. 
It's  a  poor  thing,  perhaps,  as  Audrey 
says,  but  our  own,  and  it  is  useless  to 
kick  against  it.  But  to  revert  to  what  we 
were  saying.  Poetry  is  undoubtedly  ear- 
ly developed  in  the  true  poet ;  and  many 
of  the  most  beautiful  poems  we  possess 
were  written  when  the  authors  were 
young.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
poetic  faculty  becomes  dimmed  by  age. 
On  the  contrary,  some  of  the  greatest 
poems  that  exist  were  written  at  least  in 
the  ripeness  of  manhood,  and  some  even 
in  comparatively  old  age.  And  of  the 
great  names  there  are  few,  if  any,  who 
lost  their  early  power,  and  wrote  worse 
as  life  advanced.  There  is  Chaucer, 
whom  we  have  already  mentioned,  who 
began  at  sixty  his  "  Canterbury  Tales." 
Milton's  "Paradise  Lost"  was  written 
when  he  was  nearly  sixty,  and  "  Samson 
Agonistes  "  some  four  or  five  years  later. 
Dante's  great  "  Vision  "  was  the  product 
of  his  maturity,  and  throws  all  his  early 
efforts  into  shade.  Spenser's  "  Faery 
Queen  "  was  his  last  work  ;  and  he  was 
engaged  on  it  when  he  died  at  forty-six. 
Homer  was  an  old  man  when  he  wrote 
the  "  Iliad."  The  greatest  of  Shake- 
speare's plays  were  his  last.  Sophocles 
was  nearly  ninety  when  he  was  summoned 
before  the  Phratores,  on  the  charge  that 
his  powers  of  intellect  had  decayed,  and 
his  answer  was  to  read  the  "  CEdipus  at 
Colonus,"  which  he  had  just  composed. 
Euripedes,  at  seventy-three,  wrote  his 
"  Orestes."  ^schylus  was  fifty-three 
when  he  gained  the  prize  at  Athens  for 
his  great  trilogy  of  the  "  Oresteia."     The 
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last  work  of  Virgil  was  his  "^neid," 
which  he  did  not  begin  till  he  was,  at 
least,  forty-three  years  of  age.  Simoni- 
des,  the  great  lyric  poet,  in  his  eightieth 
year  gained  the  crown  of  victory  over  all 
competitors  with  his  "  Dithyrambic  Cho- 
rus," which  was  the  fifty-sixth  prize  he 
had  carried  off.  The  famous  lyric  poet, 
Stesichorus,  wrote  without  failing  pow- 
ers till  he  was  eighty  ;  and  so  did  Pindar 
till  past  that  age.  These  are  great  con- 
stellations in  the  sky  that  time  has  not 
obscured.  Each  steadily  brightened  as 
he  went  on  his  course.  Their  imagina- 
tive powers,  so  far  from  failing  as  age 
crept  upon  them,  grew  fuller  and  strong- 
er, and  their  later  works  surpassed  their 
earlier  ones.  With  such  examples  one 
cannot  admit  that  age  chills  the  current 
of  poetic  flow. 

Belton.  But  let  us  come  down  to  later 
times.  In  Italy,  for  instance,  we  have 
Petrarca,  who  died  at  seventy,  and  whose 
life  was  given  to  literature  and  poetry, 
even  to  its  very  last  moment,  and  who 
was  found  sitting  in  his  library  and  lean- 
ing over  an  open  book  as  if  he  were  read- 
ing, but,  in  reality,  dead.  Nor  did  his 
po'etic  powers  fail  with  age  ;  and  among 
his  best  poems  is  the  very  last  canzone, 
to  the  '•''Bella  Vergine.^''  So,  too,  there 
is  Metastasio,  who  lived  and  wrote  until 
he  was  eighty-four ;  and  Goldoni,  who 
died  at  eighty-seven,  and  wrote  after  he 
had  passed  his  fourscore  years  some  of 
his  happiest  plays  ;  and  Bojardo,  whose 
*'  Orlando Itinaynorato  "  was  written  when 
he  was  past  fifty  ;  and  Boccaccio  fresh 
as  ever  when  he  died  at  sixty-two.  To 
take  a  leap  to  our  own  times,  we  have 
Wordsworth,  whose  best  poems  were 
written  in  the  full  plentitude  of  his  man- 
hood. He  was  from  forty-six  to  fifty 
when  he  wrote  his  "  Laodamia,"  "White 
Doe  of  Rylstone,"  "Ode  to  Lycoris  and 
Dion."  Still  later  was  his  famous  "  Ode 
on  the  Intimations  of  Immortality  ;  "  and 
he  lived  to  eighty,  with  unfailing  poetic 
power.  Heine,  too,  old  and  bedridden, 
wrote  some  of  his  most  pathetic  as  well 
as  amusing  poems.  Moli6re,  too,  wrote 
his  most  famous  plays  at  the  end  of  his 
life,  when  he  was  between  forty-five  and 

Mallett.  Let  me  also  add  Goethe  to 
the  list  —  though,  perhaps,  you  won't 
agree.  All  his  great  plays  were  written 
wlien  he  was  well  on  in  life  ;  and  it  is, 
after  all,  a  grand  spectacle  to  see  him, 
down  to  the  day  of  his  death,  at  eighty- 
three,  labouring  on  with  an  almost  youth- 


ful zeal,  and  with  an  unabated  devotion 
to  literature. 

Belton.  True,  it  is.  Do  not  think  I  do 
not  admire  him,  despite  his  shortcom- 
ings. He  was  a  great  literary  worker, 
and  a  grand  figure  in  his  century.  He 
gave  his  whole  life  with  a  noble  steadi- 
ness to  his  work,  not  dawdling  over  it, 
nor  toying  with  it  at  casual  hours,  but 
labouring  with  a  sincerity  and  honesty  of 
purpose  which  demands  our  admiration  ; 
"  ohne  Hasty  aber  ohne  Rast "  —  to  use  his 
own  words  —  he  worked  to  the  end. 

Mallett.  Let  us  sing  once  more  the 
virtues  of  old  age.  Cicero  did  not  make 
as  much  of  his  subject  as  he  might  in  his 
treatise  "  De  Senectute.^^  I  have  been 
lately  reading  it  over  again,  and  it  some- 
what disappointed  me,  though  there  are 
noble  and  stately  passages,  such  as  only 
can  be  written  in  Latin.  But  setting 
aside  himself,  his  list  of  grand  old  men 
is  a  noble  and  inspiring  one. 

Beltojt.  Pray  let  me  hear  it,  if  you  can 
remember  it.  It  is  so  very  long  since  I 
read  the  "  Z><?  Senectute^''  that  I  have 
quite  forgotten  all  the  particulars,  and 
only  remember  the  general  drift,  and 
here  and  there  a  passage. 

Mallett.  I  only  meant  that  the  in- 
stances he  mentions  of  certain  noble  old 
men  delighted  me.  He  speaks  of  Quin- 
tus  Fabius  Maximus,  for  example  —  the 
famous  "  Fabius  qui  cunctando  restituit 
rem^^  —  as  a  most  delightful  man  in  his 
old  age,  possessed  of  an  iron  memory  in 
which  the  "  battles,  fortunes,  sieges, 
he  had  passed  "  (and  he  uses  almost  ex- 
actly these  words),  were  deeply  engraved, 
but  which  was  enriched  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  history  and  literature,  as 
well  as  of  the  law  of  augury,  so  that  in 
the  peace  of  his  old  age  his  conversation 
was  as  charming  as  it  was  instructive. 
And  he  says  that  for  a  life  that  has  been 
spent  in  tranquillity,  purity,  and  refine- 
ment, there  is  reserved  a  gentle  and  un- 
disturbed old  age,  such  as  we  have  heard 
that  of  Plato  to  have  been,  who  died 
while  composing ;  such  as  was  that  of 
Isocrates,  who  wrote  his  "  Panathe- 
naicum"  in  his  ninety-fourth  year,  and  he 
lived  five  years  after;  or  that  of  his  mas- 
ter, Gorgias  of  Leonlium,  the  celebrated 
sophist  and  rhetorician,  who  lived  to  one 
hundred  and  seven  years  of  age,  and 
never  discontinued  his  studies  and  occu- 
pations, and  who,  when  he  was  asked 
why  he  was  content  to  live  so  long,  an- 
swered, "I  have  no  charge  to  bring 
against  old  age."     And  then  afterwards 
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he  enumerates  among  the  band  of  grand 
old  men  the  names  of  Sophocles,  Homer, 
Hesiod,  Stesichorus,  Pythagoras,  Solon. 
Democritus,  Plato,  Xenocrates,  Cyrus 
the  elder,  Zeno,  Cleanthes,  and  Diogenes 
the  stoic,  Licinius  Crassus,  and  Cethegus 
called  by  Ennius  the  marrow  of  conver- 
sation, all  deepening  in  their  learning 
and  sweetening  in  their  natures  as  they 
grow  old,  and  never  ceasing  the  rigorous 
prosecution  of  their  studies  as  long  as 
breath  remained,  but  still  enjoying  life, 
and  enriching  the  world  by  their  knowl- 
edge and  experience.  It  is  Marcus  Cato, 
then  eighty  years  old,  into  whose  mouth 
Cicero  put  these  praises  of  age  ;  and  to 
this  list  he  adds  M.  Valerius  Corvus,  who 
lived  to  one  hundred  years,  full  of  hon- 
ours, and  the  end  of  whose  life  was  more 
fortunate  than  even  his  middle  age,  for 
it  was  attended  with  more  consideration 
and  less  labour;  and  also  L.  Caecilius 
Metellus,  of  whom  it  was  inscribed  on 
his  tomb,  "Very  many  nations  agree  that 
he  was  the  foremost  man  in  his  nation." 
These  are  the  names,  or  at  least  the 
chief  of  the  names,  he  mentions. 

Belton.  It  is  a  grand  list,  and  I  doubt 
if  we  could  make  as  noble  a  one  of  the 
youths  of  celebrity.  But  I  must  add  one 
or  two  of  later  times,  out  of  the  painters 
and  sculptors.  Titian,  whose  pencil  only 
dropped  from  his  hand  when  he  was 
stricken  by  the  plague  at  nearly  one- 
hundred  years  of  age.  Michael  Angelo, 
whose  fervid  brain  carried  him  on  with 
ever  fresh  creative  power  and  imagina- 
tive capacity  to  ninety.  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  master  of  all  arts  and  sciences, 
the  fullest  and  ablest  man  in  all  direc- 
tions that  perhaps  ever  lived,  and  who 
died  at  his  easel,  with  undiminished  facul- 
ties, at  seventy-five.  Tintoretto,  whose 
unwearied  pencil  worked  until  he  was 
eighty-two.  Palma  Giovine,  who  lived 
and  exercised  his  art  until  he  was  eighty- 
four.  Perugino,  whose  skill  had  not  fallen 
at  seventy-eight.  Rubens,  who  was  as 
irrepressible  as  ever  at  seventy.  Teni- 
ers,  who  elaborated  his  groups  and  inte- 
riors till  he  was  eighty-four  ;  and  Claude, 
whose  pictures  were  still  as  charming  as 
ever  when  he  died  at  eighty-two.  And  I 
will  add  one  more,  and  that  is  Mantegna, 
who  laboured  at  his  easel  till  he  was  seven- 
ty-five. I  consider  that  a  good  list  of 
youths. 

Mallett.  It  is,  and  it  might  be  greatly 
enlarged,  but  "  it  will  do,  "  as  Mercutio 
has  it.  I  shall,  however,  take  the  liberty 
of  adding  one  more   out  of  our   own  day 


and  country  :  Josiah  Ouincy,  the  veteran 
statesman,  who  died  a  few  years  since  at 
the  age  of  ninety-five.  A  grand,  heroic 
character  of  the  ancient  type,  whose 
courage  was  as  great  as  his  patriotism 
was  pure  ;  who  kept  the  enthusiasm  of 
his  youth,  and  his  faith  in  the  future,  to 
the  last  ;  who  was  no  sad  praiser  of  the 
past,  no  "  laudator  temporis  acti  me 
Puero,''^  but  who  breathed  encouragement 
to  all  with  his  words,  and  animated  youth 
by  his  counsel,  and  never  despaired  when 
clouds  gathered  around  the  State. 

Belton.  I  knew  him  well,  and  all  you 
say  of  him  is  just ;  his  uncorrupted  and 
incorruptible  principles,  his  true  honesty, 
his  large  and  liberal  sentiments,  and  his 
fresh-heartedness,  made  him  clear  and 
honoured  by  all  men.  I  would  we  had 
many  such  in  the  councils  of   the   nation. 

Mallett.  A  serene  old  age  like  that  has 
a  special  charm  —  when  the  agitations 
and  passions  of  youth  are  past,  and 
worldly  ambitions  have  ceased  to  urge 
us  on  to  new  strifes,  it  must  be  pleasant 
to  look  down,  as  it  were,  from  the  emi- 
nence of  age  upon  the  battle  on  the  field 
below,  and  to  cast  one's  eye  peacefully 
over  the  long  retrospect  of  the  past  when 
life  has  been  noble  in  itself,  and  unstained. 
It  should  be  so.  Such  an  old  age  should 
be  "serene  and  bright,  and  lovely  as  a 
Lapland  night.  " 

Belton.  Doubtless  there  are  such,  and 
let  us  hope  they  are  not  rare.  But  it  is 
unpleasant  to  think,  after  all  one's  activ- 
ity, that  one  at  last  may  be  laid  on  the 
shelf  a  useless  encumbrance,  or  worse. 

Mallett.  There  is  no  thought  more 
terrible  than  that  of  surviving  one's  self 
—  of  expiring  "  a  driveller  and  a  show," 
as  Johnson  says  of  Swift;  of  being  a 
horror  to  one's  friends  —  of  falling  into 
one's  dotage,  as  Marlborough  did  after 
all  his  splendid  achievements. 

Belton.  Fearful !  Let  us  pray  that 
such  a  fate  may  never  overtake  us.  Nor 
is  it  quite  agreeable  to  be  put  out  to 
pasture  like  an  old  hunter  or  war-horse, 
and  to  have  all  the  desire  to  join  the  bat- 
tle or  the  hunt  when  the  trumpet  sounds, 
and  yet  to  be  unable. 

Mallett.  It  is  worse  to  grow  old  after  a 
life  of  vice  and  sensuality,  and  to  feel  the 
evil  impulses  still  remaining  when  we  can 
no  longer  get  any  pleasure  from  them,  or 
when  the  power  to  gratify  them  is  gone. 
Coleridge,  if  I  rightly  recollect,  says 
something  like  this  in  his  "Friend."  I 
am  not  sure  that  I  quote  him  correctly, 
but    it    runs,   as   well   as  I  remember  — 
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"This  is  the  penalty  that  habitual  vice 
exacts  of  the  offender,  that  its  impulses 
wax  as  its  motives  wane." 

Belton.  Very  true  ;  and  no  one  knew  it 
better  than  Coleridge  himself.  His  vice 
of  opium-eating  tormented  him  con- 
stantly, and  drove  him  to  most  ignomin- 
ious subterfuges  and  expedients  to  pro- 
cure it  surreptitiously;  and  the  tempta- 
tions were  irresistible,  overcoming  all  his 
resolutions.  It  is  a  sad  spectacle  to  see  a 
noble  mind,  so  full  of  inspiration  and 
genius,  so  winged  with  poesy,  prostrated 
and  grovelling  before  a  vice  like  this  — 
a  vice  which  he  hated,  but  could  not 
abandon. 

Mallett.  Habits  are  not  only  a  second 
nature,  as  the  trite  saying  is,  but  they  are 
the  trodden  path  of  desires,  worn  into 
the  nature  itself,  or  developed  by  circum- 
stances. We  should  be  very  careful  to 
set  our  aspirations  high,  and  to  start  our 
desires  on  a  pure  path,  or  we  shall  surely 
rue  it  at  last.  Finally  they  will  become 
our  masters,  leading  us  to  pleasapt  pas- 
tures, or  driving  us  into  marshes  of  dis- 
gust and  despond.  Drinking  runs  into 
mania  at  last,  and  money-making  is  nearly 
as  bad  —  it  becomes  a  greed  that  vitiates 
all  one's  better  tastes,  absorbs  one's 
faculties,  irritates,  excites,  and  ruins  the 
nerves,  and  becomes  a  necessity  like 
dram-drinking. 

Belto7t.  Bravo  !  —  what  a  sermon  !  Oh, 
what  a  preacher  was  in  Mallett  lost ! 

Mallett.  You  may  laugh  ;  but  it  is  true. 
Everything  nowadays  is  sacrificed  to  this 
greed.  Love  and  home  and  peaceful  de- 
lights all  seem  tame  after  the  Bourse  ; 
and  an  old  money-maker  is  pretty  sure  to 
be  restless  and  unhappy,  no  matter  what 
he  has  made. 

Belton.  Please  allow  some  exceptions. 

Mallett.  As  many  as  you  like  ;  I  only 
insist  upon  the  rule.  We  are  all  creat- 
ures of  habit ;  and  for  me  art  and  litera- 
ture are  as  necessary  as  air.  But  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  they  have  led  me  into 
pleasant  pastures  and  among  running 
streams  of  delight. 

Belton.  You  remember  Wordsworth's 
lines  ?  — 

Ennobling  thoughts  depart 
When  men  change  swords  for  ledgers,  and 

desert 
The  student's  bower  for  gold. 
• 
Mallett.  Ay  ;  and  the  others  too,  which 
are  but  too  true  — 

The  world  is  too  much  with  us.     Late  and 
soon 


Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  pow- 
ers. 

Little  we  see  in  nature  that  is  ours ; 

We  have  given  our  hearts  away  —  a  sordid 
boon. 

And  we  shall  reap  the  reward  of  it  —  in 
our  age,  at  least,  if  not  in  our  youth.  Lit- 
erature and  art  are  a  never-dying  source 
of  delight.  "  Haec  studia  adolescentiam 
alunt,  senectutem  oblectant,  secundas  res 
ornant,  adversis  perfugium  ac  solatium 
praebent,  delectant  domi,  non  impediunt 
foris,  pernoctant  nobiscum,  peregrinan- 
tur,  rusticantur." 

Belto7i.  Go  on. 

Mallett.  I  should  like  to  repeat  the 
whole  oration  if  I  could.  I  suppose  Hor- 
tensius  could  have  repeated  all  after  hear- 
ing it  once,  and  Macaulay,  I  doubt  not, 
would  have  done  the  same,  but  I  have 
but  a  sieve  of  a  memory  that  lets  every- 
thing through.  It  is  a  noble  defence  of 
letters  ;  and  I  am  glad  even  that  one  pas- 
sage remains  in  my  memory,  though  I 
wish  the  whole  of  it  did. 

Belton.  It  would  be  a  charming  power 
to  be  able  to  carry  one's  library  in  one's 
mind  !  I  envy  men  with  large  memories. 
Still,  nothing  is  utterly  lost ;  and  I  com- 
fort myself  with  thinking  that  even  what 
has  flowed  away  has  at  least  lent  its  colour 
to  my  thoughts,  and  deepened  the  chan- 
nel through  which  it  passed.  I  hope  so, 
at  least.  That  is  the  kind  of  riches  I 
envy.  What  one  is  within,  and  what  one 
has  educated  himself  to  do,  and  think, 
and  feel,  that  is  truly  his,  and  no  one  can 
take  it  from  him.  Nor  can  he  himself 
lose  it,  or  wilfully  throw  it  away.  But 
wealth  and  goods  are  not  ours.  They  do 
not  really  belong  to  us,  but  may  be  added 
or  taken  away,  and  leave  us  what  we  were. 
They  may  be  squandered,  or  stolen,  or 
lost.  But  one's  mind  and  one's  memory 
cannot  be  pilfered,  like  a  chest  of  coin. 
What  we  possess  in  our  mind  is  ours  for- 
ever till  the  mind  itself  decays. 

Mallett.  When  old  B.  —  whose  hand 
was  as  tight  as  his  morals  were  loose,  and 
whose  life  had  been  devoted  almost  ex- 
clusively to  money-getting  —  died  at  a 
ripe  old  age,  somebody  asked  Outis  what 
he  had  left.  "Everything,"  said  Outis; 
"he  has  taken  nothing  with  him." 

Belton.  Precisely  ;  nothing  is  truly  ours 
which  we  must  leave  behind. 

Mallett.  The  struggle  of  the  world,  the 
decreased  value  of  money,  the  crowding 
of  professions  and  trades  at  the  present 
day,  the  strenuous  competition  for  place 
I  and  wealth,  create  specialities  ;  and  few 
men  now  are  completely  developed  ;  they 
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are  rather  hands,  feet,  head,  than  whole 
men  :  a  general  culture  is  rare,  while  a 
special  faculty  is  trained  to  the  utmost ; 
all  the  professions  and  trades  are  divided 
and  subdivided,  and  each  man  has  to  per- 
fect himself  in  his  department.  There  is 
thus  a  great  particular  gain  to  set  off 
against  a  general  loss.  In  art  this  is  seen 
almost  as  much  as  in  law.  For  it  seems 
to  me  that  culture  and  a  large  education 
are  almost  necessary  to  create  a  great 
artist.  In  the  ancient  days,  as  well  as  at 
the  period  of  the  Renaissance,  the  great 
artists  were  accomplished  in  various 
branches  of  art,  and  did  not  confine  them- 
selves to  one.  Phidias,  for  example,  was 
a  painter,  an  engraver,  a  worker  in  em- 
bossed figures,  a  sculptor  in  brass,  gold, 
and  ivory,  and  a  musician,  if  not  an  ar- 
chitect. The  architects  of  the  Parthe- 
non, Ictinus.and  Callicrates,  were  also 
sculptors  of  note  ;  and  indeed  most  of  the 
artists  of  those  times  worked  in  various 
branches  of  art.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  was 
as  eminent  an  engineer  as  he  was  a  paint- 
er. He  was  also  an  architect,  sculptor, 
and  musician,  and  besides  being  an  au- 
thor and  an  inventor  in  mechanics,  he 
was  well  versed  in  various  branches  of 
science.  Michael  Angelo  was  a  poet, 
sculptor,  painter,  and  architect,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  say  in  which  of  the  last  three  he 
was  greatest.  Giotto  was  also  accom- 
plished in  all  these  arts.  Vervecchio  was 
as  excellent  a  sculptor  as  painter.  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini  was  a  soldier,  a  goldsmith, 
a  sculptor,  a  poet,  and  an  accomplished 
musician.  Salvator  Rosa  was  a  painter,  a 
poet,  and  a  musician,  and  his  poetry  is 
certainly,  at  the  least,  quite  as  good  as 
his  pictures  ;  while  what  we  have  of  his 
music  is  of  a  large  and  admirable  char- 
acter. Orcagna  was  painter,  sculptor,  and 
architect.  Ghiberti,  who  made  the  fa- 
mous doors  of  the  Florentine  Baptistery, 
of  which  Michael  Angelo  said,  with  gen- 
erous exaggeration,  they  were  worthy  to 
be  the  gates  of  Paradise,  was  also  an  ar- 
chitect. But,  not  to  extend  the  list,  in  a 
word,  nearly  all  the  artists  of  any  note 
at  this  period  not  only  practised  several 
arts, but  distinguished  themselves  in  each  ; 
and  for  myself  I  cannot  but  think  that 
the  knowledge  of  all  made  them  stronger 
in  each.  They  threw  into  everything  they 
did  the  full  weight  of  all  they  knew  and 
were.  The  breadth  of  their  culture  gave 
refinement  and  strength  to  their  work. 

Belton.  But  how  could  they  find  time 
to  accomplish  themselves  in  so  many  arts, 
if  one  art  requires  a  life-time,  as  you  say 
it  does  ? 


Mallett.  There  is  time  enough  to 
many  things,  if  the  person  is  seriously' 
concentrated  in  his  work,  and  does  not 
squander  his  mind  and  his  time  by  half- 
work.  Nothing  is  so  bad  as  that.  There 
are  many  persons  who  think  they  are 
working,  when  in  truth  they  are  only 
dawdling  over  their  work,  with  half  at- 
tention. There  is  time  enough  thrown 
away  every  day  to  enable  any  one  of  ear- 
nest mind  to  do  more  than  many  a  man 
does  with  his  whole  day.  All  depends  up- 
on love  of  the  work  on  which  one  is  en- 
gaged, and  in  concentration  of  one's  fac- 
ulties. It  is,  in  my  opinion,  better  to  be 
utterly  idle,  and  lie  fallow  to  influences, 
than  to  muddle  away  hours  in  half-work. 
Besides,  change  of  labour  is  rest,  and  to 
an  active  mind  more  rest  than  laziness. 
I  have  always  found  in  music  a  more  com- 
plete refreshment  of  my  mind,  after  a  hard 
day's  work  in  my  studio,  than  even  sleep 
could  give.  The  faculties,  and  powers, 
and  interests,  are  thrown  in  a  different 
direction,  and  while  one  series  works 
the  other  reposes.  After  an  entire  change 
of  occupation  one  returns  with  fresh  zest 
and  vigour  to  the  work  he  has  left  ;  where- 
as, if  the  thoughts  are  constantly  tread- 
ing the  same  path,  they  soon,  as  it  were, 
wear  a  rut  in  the  mind,  out  of  which  they 
cannot  extricate  themselves,  and  this  be- 
gets in  the  end  mannerism  and  self-repe- 
tition. Still  more,  the  various  arts  are 
but  different  exercises  of  correlative 
powers.  They  each  in  turn  refresh  and 
enlarge  the  imaginative  and  motive 
powers,  and  extend  their  sphere.  Each, 
as  it  were,  is  echoed  and  reflected  into 
the  other.  The  harmonies  of  colour,  and 
forms,  and  tones,  and  words,  are  closely 
related  to  each  other,  and  but  different 
expressions  of  merely  the  same  thing. 
A  sculptor's  work  will  be  cold  if  he  is  not 
sensitive  to  colour  and  music  ;  and  a 
painter's  work  will  be  loose  and  vague 
unless  his  mind  has  been  trained  to  the 
absoluteness  of  form  and  outline  :  neither 
can  compose  well  his  lines  and  forms  un- 
less he  possess  that  innate  sense  of  bal- 
ance, and  harmonious  arrangement,  and 
modulation,  which  is  developed  by 
music. 

Belton.  I  dare  say  this  is  all  true.  A 
fully-developed  man,  trained  in  every 
part  of  his  body,  will  strike  a  harder 
blow  than  one  who  has  only  trained  his 
arms  —  however  strong  they  maybe  in 
themselves  —  for  the  simple  reason,  that 
he  can  throw  his  whole  strength  and 
weight  into  it.  \n  themselves  a  black- 
smith's arms  ought  to  be  stronger  than 
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those  of  an  athlete,  but  his  blow  will  not 
be  so  powerful ;  and  I  suppose  it  is  the 
same  with  the  mind  as  with  the  body. 
The  fully-developed  mind  will  strike  the 
hardest  blows.  But  come  ;  you  have 
worked  enough.  Lay  down  your  tools 
and  let  us  have  a  walk  on  the  Pincio.  I 
have  spoilt  more  than  an  hour  for  you  — 
and  now  let  us  go. 

Mallett.  Agreed.  I  have  worked 
enough.  I  begin  now  not  to  see  what  I 
am  doing,  and  I  want  a  breath  of  fresh 
air  ;  or  will  you  sit  down  and  play  me 
something  on  the  piano-forte .?  That 
would  refresh  me  even  more.  Play  me 
Schumann's  little  piece  on  the  happy 
labourer  returning  to  his  home  after  his 
day's  work.  That  would  be  appropriate. 
And  it  is  a  bright,  gay  bit,  full  of  fresh- 
ness and  soundness  of  feeling. 

Belton.  No  ;  I  will  do  no  such  thing. 
This  is  merely  a  device  of  yours  to  stay 
longer  in  your  studio.  That  would  not 
satisfy  you  alone,  and  would  lead  to  who 
knows  what  else,  and  our  walk  would  be 
lost.  Come  away.  Don't  say  "  In  a  few 
minutes,"  as  you  always  do.  Your  few 
minutes  are  the  longest  I  am  acquainted 
with. 

Mallett.  Yes,  I  know  ;  but  I  hate  to 
leave  my  studio  so  long  as  there  is  a 
gleam  of  light  —  when  the  shadows  be- 
gin to  steal  in  and  mass  the  parts,  and 
the  details  disappear.  I  often  find  my 
whole  day's  work  has  been  useless  — 
that  I  have  been  seduced  by  the  details, 
which  seemed  charming  in  themselves, 
into  a  sacrifice  of  the  great  masses,  to 
which  they  should  be  subordinated.  But 
when  the  twilight  comes,  it  is  a  ruthless 
critic,  worse  than  the  strongest  sun- 
shine. 

Belton.  Well,  don't  look  again.  And 
now  come  away  ! 


From  Good  Words. 
FATED  TO  BE   FREE. 

BY  JEAN   INGELOW. 

CHAPTER   XXIV. 
SELF-WONDER  AND  SELF-SCORN. 

"  Something  there  is  moves  me  to  love,  and  I 
Do  know  1  love,  but  know  not  how,  nor  why." 

A.    IJKOME. 

As  John  and  his  children  withdrew  to- 
gether through  the  garden,  Justina  Fair- 
bairn  sat  with  her  work  on  her  knees, 
watchinLf  them. 


"  Mr.  Mortimer  is  six-and-thirty,  is  he 
not  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Emily. 

"  How  much  he  improves  in  appear- 
ance !  "  she  observed  ;  "  he  used  not  to 
be  thought  handsome  when  he  was  very 
young  —  he  is  both  handsome  and  stately 
now." 

"It  is  the  way  with  the  Mortimers,  I 
think,"  said  Emily.  "  I  should  not  won-, 
der  if  in  ten  years'  time  Val  is  just  as 
majestic  as  the  old  men  used  to  be, 
though  he  has  no  dignity  at  all  about 
him  now." 

"  Yes,  majesty  is  the  right  word,"  said 
Justina  serenely.  "  Mr.  Mortimer  has  a 
finer  presence,  a  finer  carriage  than  for- 
merly ;  it  maybe  partly  because  he  is  not 
so  very  thin  as  he  used  to  be." 

"Perhaps  so,"  said  Emily. 

"And  this  was  his  first  call,"  continued 
Justina,  obliged  to  make  openings  for 
herself  through  which  to  push  what  she 
had  to  say.  "  I  suppose,  dear,  you  could 
hardly  fail  to  notice  how  matters  were  go- 
ing. This  calling  at  once,  and  his  bring- 
ing the  children  too  ;  and  his  wish  to  find 
out  my  opinions  and  tell  me  his  own  on 
various  subjects." 

Silence  on  the  part  of  the  hostess. 

"  I  could  almost  have  wished,  dear 
Emily,  that  you  had  not " 

She  paused.  "  Had  not  what  ?  "  asked 
Emily. 

Miss  Fairbairn  remembered  that  she 
was  Mrs.  Walker's  guest,  and  that  it  be- 
hoved her  not  to  offend  her  hostess,  be- 
cause she  wanted  to  stay  in  that  house  as 
long  as  possible.  She  would  like  to  have 
finished  her  speech  thus  :  "that  you  had 
not  engrossed  the  children  so  com- 
pletely ; "  but  she  said  instead,  with  a 
little  srpile  meant  to  look  conscious,  "  I 
believe  I  meant,  dear,  that  I  should  have 
been  very  glad  to  talk  to  the  children  my- 
self." 

She  felt  that  this  reply  fell  rather  flat, 
but  she  knew  that  Emily  must  immedi- 
ately be  made  aware  of  what  she  now 
hoped  was  really  the  state  of  the  case, 
and  must  also  be  made  to  help  her. 

No  surprise  was  expressed,  but  Mrs. 
Walker  did  not  make  any  reply  whatever, 
so  she  continued, — 

"You  look  surprised,  dear,  but  surely 
what  I  have  hinted  at  cannot  be  a  new 
thought  to  you,"  and  as  it  did  not  suit  her 
to  drop  the  subject  yet,  she  proceeded. 
"  No,  I  see  by  your  smile  that  it  is  not. 
I  confess  I  should  have  liked  to  talk  to 
them,  for,"  she  added  with  a  sigh  of  con- 
tentment, "  the   task,   I  sec   very  plainly 
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before  me,  is  always  a  difficult  one  to  un- 
dertake." 

Still  Emily  was  silent ;  she  seemed  lost 
in  thought  ;  indeed,  she  was  considering 
among  other  things  that  it  was  little  more 
than  a  year  since  she  and  John  had 
discussed  Justiua  together;  was  there, 
could  there  really  be,  anything  between 
them  now  ? 

Justina  watched  her,  and  wished  she 
could  know  what  effect  these  hints  had 
taken.  Emily  had  always  behaved  in 
such  a  high-minded,  noble  way  to  her 
lovers,  and  been  so  generous  to  other 
women,  that  Justina  depended  on  her 
now.  The  lower  nature  paid  homage  to 
the  higher,  even  to  the  point  of  believing 
in  a  sense  of  honour  quite  alien  to  its  own 
experience.  There  was  not  the  least  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  Emily  cared  about 
John  Mortimer,  but  she  wanted  her  to 
stand  aside  lest  he  should  take  it  into  his 
head  to  begin  to  care  for  her.  So  many 
men  had  been  infatuated  about  Emily, 
but  Emily  had  never  wished  to  rob 
another  woman  for  the  mere  vanity  of 
spoliation,  and  Justina's  opinion  of  her 
actually  was  that  if  she  could  be  made  to 
believe  that  she,  Justina,  had  any  rights 
in  John  Mortimer,  she  would  not  stand 
in  her  light,  even  though  she  might  have 
begun  to  think  highly  of  his  house,  and 
his  position,  as  advantageous  for  herself. 
Love  she  did  not  take  into  her  consider- 
ation, she  neither  felt  that  nor  imputed 
it  to  others. 

She  was  thoroughly  mean  herself,  but 
if  Emily  had  done  anything  mean,  it 
would  positively  have  shaken  her  faith 
and  trust  in  goodness  itself.  It  would 
actually  have  been  bad  for  her,  and  there 
is  no  saying  how  much  lower  she  might 
have  declined,  if  one  of  the  few  persons 
she  believed  in  had  made  a  descent. 

Though  she  thought  thus  of  Emily, 
she  had  notwithstanding  felt  towards  her 
a  kind  of  serene  superiority,  as  might  be 
felt  towards  one  who  could  only  look 
straight  before  her,  by  one  who  could  see 
round  a  corner  ;  but  that  morning,  for 
the  first  time,  she  had  begun  to  fear  her, 
to  acknowledge  a  certain  charm  in  her 
careless,  but  by  no  means  ungracious  in- 
difference ;  in  her  sweet,  natural  ways 
with  John's  children,  and  in  those  dark 
lashes  which  clouded  her  soft  grey  eyes. 

The  contradictions  in  her  face  were 
dangerous  ;  there  was  a  wistful  yearning 
in  her  smile  ;  joyous  as  her  laugh  sounded, 
she  often  put  a  stop  to  its  sudden  sweet- 
ness with  a  sigh. 

Justina  felt  Emily's   silence   very  op- 


pressive, and  while  it  lasted  she  fully  e 
pected  that  it  would  be  broken  at  last  by 
some  important  words. 

Emily  might  tell  her  that  she  must  be 
deceiving  herself,  and  might  be  able  to 
give  such  decisive  proof  of  the  fact  as 
would  oblige  her  to  give  up  this  new 
hope.  That  was  what  Justina  feared. 
On  the  other  hand,  she  might  show  her 
ignorance  and  lighten  Justina's  heart  by 
merely  asking  her  whether  she  thought 
she  could  love  and  bear  with  another 
woman's  children.  She  might  even  ask 
whether  John  Mortimer  had  made  his 
intentions  plain. 

But  no,  when  Emily  did  speak,  she  ap- 
peared completely  to  ignore  these  hints, 
though  her  face  retained  its  air  of  wonder 
and  cogitation. 

"  By-the-bye,  Justina,"  she  said,  "you 
put  me  a  little  out  of  countenance  just 
now.  John  Mortimer  never  meant  to  ask 
us  to  luncheon  ;  I  know  he  seldom  or 
ever  comes  home  in  the  middle  of  the 
day." 

"  Are  you  sure  of  that  ?  "  said  Justina. 

"Quite  sure  ;  you  invited  yourself." 

"Did  I  make  a  mistake  ?  Well,  if  he 
did  not  at  first  intend  it,  he  certainly 
caught  at  the  notion  afterwards." 

"  Do  you  think  so  .''  I  thought,  on  the 
contrary,  that  he  spent  some  moments  in 
considering  what  day  he  could  spare  to 
come  and  receive  us." 

"  Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well,"  answered 
Justina;  "I  should  have  felt  very  awk- 
ward going  about  his  house  and  garden 
in  his  absence." 

"Justina,"  said  Emily,  driven  at  last 
to  front  the  question,  "how  much  do  you 
wish  me  to  understand  ?  " 

"  Nothing  at  all,  dear,  but  what  you 
see,"  she  replied,  without  lifting  her  head 
from  her  work  ;  then  she  added,  "  Do 
those  children  come  here  often  ?" 

"  Two  or  three  times  a  week,  I  think^" 
answered  Emily,  with  a  degree  of  care- 
lessness that  attracted  Miss  Fairbairn's 
attention.  She  had  appeared  more  than 
commonly  indifferent  that  morning,  she 
had  hardly  responded  to  the  loving  ca- 
resses of  John's  children,  but  this  had 
seemed  to  signify  nothing,  they  came  and 
hung  about  her  just  the  same. 

"They  had  taken  those  gardens  some 
time  before  I  found  it  out,"  she  continued. 
"  They  run  through  the  copses  and 
through  those  three  or  four  fields  that  be- 
long to  John,  and  get  into  my  garden 
over  the  stepping-stones  in  the  brook." 

"  They  must  feel  very  sure  of  their 
welcome,"  said  Justina,  rather  pointedly. 
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"  Yes,"  answered  Emily,  also  rather 
pointedly-,  "but  I  have  never  invited 
them  to  come,  never  once  ;  there  is,  as 
you  see,  no  occasion." 

Holding  her  graceful  head  a  little 
higher  than  usual,  she  folded  up  her  now 
finished  shawl,  ran  up-stairs  with  it  to 
Miss  Christie's  room,  and  was  conscious 
almost  at  once  (or  she  fancied  so)  that 
her  old  aunt  looked  at  her  with  a  certain  air 
of  scrutiny,  not  unmixed  with  amusement. 
She  was  relieved  when  she  had  put  on 
her  gift  to  hear  Miss  Christie  say,  "  Well, 
ye'U  be  glad  to  know  that  I  feel  more  at 
my  ease  now  than  I've  done  for  some 
time." 

There  had  been  such  an  air  of  triumph 
in  Miss  Christie's  glance  that  Emily  was 
pleased  to  find  she  was  only  exultant  on 
account  of  her  health.  She  expressed 
her  gladness,  and  assured  the  old  lady 
she  would  soon  be  as  active  as  ever. 

"  It's  no  my  foot  I'm  thinking  of,"  an- 
swered Miss  Christie,  "but  some  bad  ad- 
vice that  weighed  on  my  mind  —  bad 
advice  that  I've  given  to  John  Morti- 
mer." Thereupon  she  related  the  con- 
versation in  which  she  had  reco'mmended 
Miss  Fairbairn  to  him. 

Emily  sat  very  still  —  so  still,  that  she 
hardly  seemed  to  breathe,  then,  looking 
up,  she  said,  perhaps  rather  more  calmly 
and  quietly  than  was  her  wont  — 

"Several  people  have  thought  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  for  John  to  marry  Justina 
Fairbairn." 

"And  I  was  one  of  them,"  quoth  Miss 
Christie,  her  eyes  sparkling  with  joy  and 
malice,  "but  I've  thought  lately  that  I 
was  just  mistaken,"  and  she  presently  re- 
lated what  had  passed  between  her  and 
John  that  morning. 

Emily's  fair  cheek  took  a  slight  blush- 
rose  tint.  If  she  felt  relieved,  this  did 
not  appear  ;  perhaps  she  thought,  "  Under 
like  circumstances  John  would  speak  just 
so  of  me."  The  old  lady  had  been  silent 
some  moments  before  Emily  answered, 
and  when  she  did  speak  she  said  — 

"What!  you  and  John  actually  joked 
about  poor  Justina  in  her  presence, 
auntie.?" 

"Did  I  see  him  in  her  absence?"  in- 
quired Miss  Christie,  excusing  herself. 
"  I  tell  ye,  child,  I've  ch.inged  my  mind. 
John  Mortimer's  a  world  too  good  for 
her.  Aye,  but  he  looked  grand  this 
morning." 

"Yes,"  answered  Emily,  "but  it  is  a 
pity  he  thinks  all  the  women  are  in  love 
with  him!"  Then,  feeling  that  she  had 
been  unjust,  she  corrected  herself,  "No, 


I  mean  that  he  is  so  keenly  aware  how 
many  women  there  are  in  the  neighbour- 
hood who  would  gladly  marry  him." 

"  Aware  !  "  quoth  Miss  Christie,  instant- 
ly taking  his  part.  "Aware,  indeed  !  Can 
he  ever  go  out,  or  stop  at  home,  that 
somebody  doesn't  try  to  make  him  aware  I 
Small  blame  to  them,"  she  added  with  a 
laugh,  "few  men  can  hold  their  heads 
higher,  either  moreally  or  pheesically,  and 
he  has  his  pockets  full  of  money  be- 
sides," 

Emily  got  away  from  Miss  Christie  as 
soon  as  she  could,  put  on  her  bonnet,  and 
went  into  the  garden. 

The  air  was  soft,  and  almost  oppress- 
ively mild,  for  the  bracing  east  wind 
was  gone,  and  a  tender  wooing  zephyr 
was  fluttering  among  the  crumbled  leaves, 
and  helping  them  to  their  expansion.  Be- 
fore she  knew  what  instinct  had  taken 
her  there,  she  found  herself  standing  by 
the  four  little  gardens,  listening  to  the 
cheerful  dance  of  the  water  among  the 
stepping-stones,  and  looking  at  the  small 
footsteps  of  the  children,  which  were 
printed  all  over  their  property. 

Yes,  there  was  no  mistake  about  that, 
her  empty  heart  had  taken  them  in  with 
no  thought  and  no  fear  of  anything  that 
might  follow. 

Only  the  other  day  and  her  thoughts 
had  been  as  free  as  air,  there  was  a  sor- 
rowful shadow  lying  behind  her;  when 
she  chose,  she  looked  back  into  it,  re- 
called the  confiding  trust,  and  marital 
pride,  and  instinctive  courage  of  her  late 
husband,  and  was  sufficiently  mistress  of 
her  past  to  muse  no  more  on  his  un- 
opened mind,  and  petty  ambitions,  and 
small  range  of  thought.  He  was  gone  to 
heaven,  he  could  see  farther  now,  and  as 
for  these  matters,  she  had  hidden  them  ; 
they  were  shut  down  into  night  and 
oblivion,  with  the  dust  of  what  had  once 
been  a  faithful  heart. 

Fred  Walker  had  been  as  one  short- 
sighted, who  only  sees  things  close  at 
hand,  but  sees  them  cltearly. 

Emily  was  very  long-sighted,  but  in  a 
vast  range  of  vision  are  comprehended 
many  things  that  the  keenest  eyes  cannot 
wholly  define,  and  some  that  are  con- 
fused with  their  own  shadows. 

Things  near  she  saw  as  plainly  as  he 
had  done,  but  the  wondrous  wide  distance 
drew  her  now  and  again  away  from  these. 
The  life  of  to-day  would  sometimes  spend 
itself  in  gazing  over  the  life  in  her  whole 
day.  Her  life,  as  slie  felt  it,  yearning  and 
passioning,  would  appear  to  overflow  the 
little  cup  of  its  separation,  or  take  reilec- 
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tions  from  other  lives,  till  it  was  hardly 
all  itself,  so  much  as  a  small  part  of  the 
great  whole,  God's  immortal  child,  the 
wonderful  race  of  mankind,  held  in  the 
hand  of  its  fashioner,  and  conscious  of 
some  yearning,  the  ancient  yearning  to- 
wards its  source. 

Emily  moved  slowly  home  again,  and 
felt  rather  sensitive  about  the  proposed 
luncheon  at  John  Mortimer's  house.  She 
wished  she  had  managed  to  spare  him  from 
being  obliged  to  give  the  invitation.  She 
even  considered  whether  Justina  could 
be  induced  to  go  alone.  But  there  was 
no  engagement  that  could  be  pleaded  as 
a  reason  for  absenting  herself.  What 
must  be  done  was  before  they  went,  to 
try,  without  giving  needless  pain,  to  place 
the  matter  in  a  truer  light.  This  would 
only  be  fair  to  poor  Justina. 

Emily  scarcely  confessed  to  her  own 
heart  that  she  was  glad  of  what  Miss 
Christie  had  said.  She  was  not,  from 
any  thought  that  it  could  make  the  least 
difference  to  herself,  but,  upon  reflection, 
she  felt  ashamed  of  how  John  Mortimer 
had  been  wooed,  and  of  how  he  had  be- 
trayed by  his  smile  that  he  knew  it. 

That  day  was  a  Tuesday,  the  luncheon 
was  to  take  place  on  Saturday,  but  on 
Friday  afternoon  Emily  had  not  found 
courage  or  occasion  to  speak  to  her 
friend.  The  more  she  thought  about  it, 
the  more  difficult  and  ungracious  the 
matter  seemed. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things.  Miss 
Christie  was  still  up-stairs,  Justina  was 
seated  at  work  in  the  drawing-room,  and 
Emily,  arrayed  in  a  lilac  print  apron,  was 
planting  some  fresh  ferns  in  h^r  jardiniere 
when  the  door  was  opened,  and  the  ser- 
vant announced  Mr.  Mortimer.  Emily 
was  finishing  her  horticulture,  and  was 
not  at  all  the  kind  of  person  to  be  put  out 
of  countenance  on  being  discovered  at 
any  occupation  that  it  suited  her  fancy 
to  be  engaged  in.  She,  however,  blushed 
beautifully,  just  as  any  other  woman 
might  have  done,  on  being  discovered  in 
her  drawing-room  so  arrayed,  and  her 
hands  acquainted  with  peat. 

She  presently  left  the  room.  John 
knew  she  was  gone  to  wash  her  hands,  and 
hoped  she  would  not  stay  away  long. 
"  For  it  won't  do,  my  lady,"  he  thought, 
"however  long  you  leave  me.  I  will  not 
make  an  offer  to  the  present  candidate, 
that  I  am  determined  !  " 

In  the  mean  time  Justina,  wishing  to  say 
something  of  Emily  that  would  sound 
amiable,  and  yet  help  her  own  cause,  re- 
marked pleasantly  — 
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"  Emily  is  a  dear,  careless  creature  — i 
just  like  what  she  was  as  a  girl  "  (careless 
creatures,  by-the-by,  are  not  at  all  suited 
to  be  stepmothers). 

"Yes,"  answered  John,  in  an  abstract- 
ed tone,  and  as  if  he  was  not  consider- 
ing Mrs.  Walker's  mental  characteristics, 
which  was  the  case,  for  he  was  merely 
occupied  in  wishing  she  would  return. 

"  But  she  wishes  to  look  well,  notwith- 
standing," continued  Justina,  as  if  excus- 
ing her,  "  so  no  wonder  she  goes  to  divest 
herself  of  her  housemaid's  apron," 

"Ah,"  said  John,  who  was  no  great 
observer  of  apparel,  "  I  thought  she  was 
not  dressed  as  usual ;  "  but  he  added, 
"she  is  so  graceful,  that  in  any  array  she 
cannot  fail  to  look  well." 

Justina  looked  up  feeling  hurt,  and  also 
a  little  surprised.  Here  she  was,  alone 
with  John  Mortimer  for  the  first  time  in 
her  life,  and  he  was  entertaining  her  with 
the  praise  of  another  woman  ;  but  she 
had  a  great  deal  of  self-command,  and 
she  began  almost  at  once  to  ask  him  some 
questions  about  his  children.  She  had  a 
most  excellent  governess  to  recommend, 
and  was  it  not  true  that  they  wanted  a 
nurse  also  }  Yes,  Mr.  Mortimer  did  want 
both,  and,  as  Justina  had  been  writing  to 
every  friend  she  had  about  these  func- 
tionaries, and  had  heard  of  several,  she 
mentioned  in  each  case  the  one  she 
thought  most  suitable,  and  John,  much 
pleased  at  the  happy  chance  which  brought 
such  treasures  before  him,  was  deep  in 
conversation  about  them  when  Emily  re- 
appeared, and  then,  to  Justina's  great 
annoyance,  he  took  down  two  addresses, 
and  broke  off  the  conversation  with  her 
instantly  to  say  — 

"  Emily,  I  am  come  to  make  the  hum- 
blest apologies  possible.  I  find  that  I 
am  absolutely  obliged  to  go  to  London 
to-morrow  on  a  matter  that  cannot  be 
postponed." 

Justina  was  greatly  mortified,  but  she 
answered  instantly,  and  not  Emily  — 

"  Ah,  then  of  course  you  are  come  to 
put  us  off,  Mr.  Mortimer.?" 

There  was  no  undue  stress  on  the 
words  "put  us  off,"  but  they  suggested 
an  idea  to  John  that  was  new  to  him,  and 
he  would  have  felt  called  upon  to  act 
upon  them,  and  renew  the  invitation,  if 
Emily  had  not  answered  just  as  if  she 
had  heard  not  a  syllable. 

"We  shall  be  sorry  to  miss  you,  John, 
when  we  come,  but  no  doubt  the  children 
will  be  at  home,  and  the  girls." 

"Yes,"  said  John,  slipping  into  this 
arrangement  so  easily,  that  how  little  he 
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cared  about  her  visit  ought  to  have  been 
at  once  made  plain  to  Justina.  "  Oh 
yes,  and  they  will  be  so  proud  to  enter- 
tain you.  I  hope  you  will  honour  them, 
as  was  intended,  by  coming  to  lunch." 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure,"  Emily  answered, 
with  readiness.  "  I  hope  the  auriculas 
will  not  have  begun  to  fade,  they  are 
Miss  Fairbairn's  favourite  flower." 

Then,  to  the  intense  mortification  of 
Justina,  John  changed  the  subject,  as  if 
it  had  been  one  of  no  moment  to  him. 
"  I  have  been  over  to  Wigfield-house  this 
afternoon  to  pay  my  respects  to  Mrs. 
Brandon  and  her  boy." 

"You  found  them  well,  I  know,  for  we 
were  there  this  morning." 

"  Perfectly  well,"  said  John,  and  he 
laughed.  "Giles  was  marching  about  in 
the  garden  with  that  astonishing  infant 
lying  flat  on  his  arm,  and  with  its  long 
robes  dangling  down.  Dorothea  (come 
out,  I  was  told,  for  the  first  time)  was 
walking  beside  him,  and  looking  like  a 
girl  of  sixteen.  I  believe  when  I  ap- 
proached they  were  discussing  to  what 
calling  in  life  they  would  bring  up  the 
youngster.  I  was  desired  to  remark  his 
uncommon  likeness  to  his  father;  told 
that  he  was  considered  a  very  fine  child, 
and  I  should  have  had  the  privilege  of 
looking  at  his  little  downy  black  head, 
but  his  mother  decided  not  to  accord  it, 
lest  he  should  take  cold." 

"And  so  you  laugh  at  her  maternal 
folly,"  said  Justina  smiling,  but  not  dis- 
pleased at  what  sounded  like  disparage- 
ment of  an  attractive  young  woman. 

"  I  laugh  at  it?  —  yes!  but  as  a  man 
who  feels  that  it  is  the  one  lovely  folly  of 
the  world.  Who  could  bear  to  think  of 
all  that  childhood  demands  of  woman- 
hood, if  he  did  not  bear  in  mind  the 
sweet  delusive  glamour  that  washes 
every  woman's  eyes  ere  she  catches 
sight  of  the  small  mortal  sent  to  be  her 
charge." 

Then  Justina,  who  had  found  a  few 
moments  for  recovering  herself  and  de- 
ciding how  to  act,  took  the  conversation 
again  into  her  own  hands,  and  very  soon, 
in  spite  of  Emily,  who  did  not  dare  to 
interfere  again,  John  Mortimer  was 
brought  quite  naturally  and  inevitably  to 
add  to  the  desire  that  they  would  the 
next  day  visit  his  children,  an  invitation 
to  luncheon  after  he  should  have  re- 
turned. 
Justina  accepted. 

"  Ikit  it  must  not  be  this  day  week," 
she  ol)served  with  quiet  complacency, 
"for  that  is  to  be  the  baby's  christening- 
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his   god- 


day,  and 
mother." 

Emily  could  not  forbear  to  look  up  ; 
John's  face  was  quite  a  study.  He  had 
just  been  asked  to  stand  for  the  child, 
had  consented,  and  whom  he  might  have 
for  companions  he  had  not  thought  of 
asking. 

"  It  will  be  the  first  anniversary  of 
their  wedding,"  said  Emily  by  way  of 
saying  something,  for  John's  silence 
began  to  be  awkward. 

Mrs.  Brandon,  having  been  charmed 
with  the  sensible  serenity  of  Miss  Fair- 
bairn's conversation,  and  with  the  can- 
dour and  straightforwardness  that  dis- 
tinguished her,  had  cultivated  her  ac- 
quaintance with  assiduity,  and  was  at 
that  moment  thinking  how  fortunate  she 
was  in  her  baby's  sponsors. 

When  Justina  found  that  John  Mor- 
timer was  to  be  present  at  this  christen- 
ing, and  in  such  a  capacity  too,  she  ac- 
complished the  best  blush  her  cheek  had 
worn  for  years.  It  was  almost  like  an 
utterance,  so  completely  did  it  make  her 
feelings  known.  As  for  John,  he  had 
very  seldom  in  his  life  looked  as  foolish 
as  he  did  then. 

Why  had  he  been  asked  together  with 
Miss  Fairbairn  ?  Whatever  he  might 
have  thought  concerning  her,  his  thought 
was  his  own  ;  he  had  never  made  it  mani- 
fest by  paying  her  the  least  attention. 
He  did  not  like  her  now  so  well  as  he 
might  have  done,  if  he  had  not  tried  and 
failed  to  make  himself  like  her  more. 
She  was  almost  the  only  woman  now  con- 
cerning whom  he  felt  strongly  that  she 
would  not  do  for  him.  Surely  people  did 
not  think  he  had  any  intentions  toward 
her.  He  sat  silent  and  discomfited  till 
Emily,  again  quite  aware  of  his  feelings, 
and  sure  he  wanted  to  go,  made  the  op- 
portunity for  him,  helped  him  to  take 
advantage  of  it,  and  received  a  somewhat 
significant  smile  of  thanks  as  he  de- 
parted. 

"Emily, "  exclaimed  Justina,  as  soon 
as  the  door  was  shut,  "what  can  you  be 
thinking  of?  You  almost  dismissed 
Mr.  Mortimer  !  Surely,  surely  you  can- 
not wish  to  prevent  his  coming  here  to 
see  me." 

Justina  spoke  with  a  displeasure  that 
she  hardly  Cared  to  moderate.  Emily 
stood  listening  till  she  was  sure  John 
Mortimer  had  left  her  house,  then  she 
said  something  that  was  meant  to  serve 
for  an  answer,  got  away  as  soon  as  she 
could,  ran  up-stairs,  hurried  to  her  own 
room,  and  locked  the  door. 
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"  Not  alone  !  "  was  her  first  startled 
thought,  but  it  was  so  instantaneously 
corrected  that  it  had  scarcely  time  to 
shape  itself  into  words.  The  large 
cheval-glass  had  been  moved  by  her  own 
orders,  and  as  she  stood  just  within  the 
door,  it  sent  back  her  image  to  her,  re- 
flected from  head  to  foot. 

She  advanced  gazing  at  herself,  at  the 
rich  folds  of  her  black  silk  gown  made 
heavy  with  crape,  and  at  the  frail  gossa- 
mer she  carried  on  her  head,  and  which, 
as  she  came  on,  let  its  long  appendages 
float  out  like  pennons  in  her  wake.  Emily 
had  such  a  high,  almost  fantastic  notion 
of  feminine  dignity  (fantastic  because  it 
left  too  much  out  of  view  that  woman  also 
is  a  human  creature),  that  till  this  day  it 
might  almost  have  been  said  she  had  not 
taken  even  her  own  self  into  her  confi- 
dence. She  hardly  believed  it,  and  it 
seems  a  pity  to  tell. 

Her  eyes  flashed  with  anger,  while  she 
advanced,  as  if  they  would  defy  the  fair 
widow  coming  on  in  those  seemly  weeds, 

"  How  dare  you  blush  ? "  she  cried  out 
almost  aloud.  "  Only  a  year  and  a  fort- 
night ago  kneeling  by  his  coffin  —  how 
dare  you  blush  ?     I  scorn  you  !  " 

She  put  her  hands  to  her  throat,  con- 
scious of  that  nervous  rising  which  some 
people  call  a  ball  in  it ;  then  she  sat  down 
full  in  view  of  herself,  and  felt  as  if  she 
should  choke.  She  was  so  new  to  the 
powerful  fetters  that  had  hold  of  her, 
were  dragging  her  on,  frightening  her, 
subduing  her. 

Was  she  never  to  do  or  to  be  any  more 
what  she  chose  —  never  to  know  the 
rest  and  sweetness  of  forgetting  even  for 
a  little  while  .f*  Why  must  she  be  mas- 
tered by  a  voice  that  did  not  care  at  all 
whether  its  cadence  and  its  fall  were 
marked  by  her  or  not  ?  Why  must  she 
tremble  and  falter  even  in  her  prayer,  if  a 
foot  came  up  the  aisle  that  she  could  not 
bear  to  miss,  and  yet  that  was  treading 
down,  and  doomed,  if  this  went  on,  to 
tread  down  all  reviving  joy,  and  every 
springtide  flower  that  was  budding  in  her 
heart  ? 

"  No  more  to  be  kept  back  than  the 
rising  of  the  tide"  —  these  were  her 
words  —  "  but,  oh,  not  foreseen  as  that  is, 
and  not  to  go  down  any  more.  " 

She  almost  raged  against  herself.  How 
could  she  have  come  there  —  how  could 
she,  why  had  she  never  considered  what 
might  occur?  Then  she  shed  a  few 
passionate  tears.  "  Is  it  really  true, 
Justina  Fairbairn's  would-be  rival  ?  And 
neither  of  us  has  the  slightest  chance  in 
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the  world.  Oh,  oh,  if  anything  —  any- 
thing that  ever  was  or  could  be,  was  able 
to  work  a  cure,  it  would  be  what  I  have 
seen  twice  this  week.  It  would  be  to 
watch  another  woman  making  a  fool  of 
herself  to  win  his  favour,  and  to  see  him 
smile  and  know  it.  Oh,  this  is  too  mis-« 
erable,  far  too  humiliating.  The  other 
day,  when  he  came,  I  cared  so  little  ;  to- 
day I  could  hardly  look  him  in  the  face.  " 

Then  she  considered  a  little  longer, 
and  turned  impatiently  from  her  image  in 
the  glass. 

"Why,  I  have  known  him  all  my  life, 
and  never  dreamed  of  such  a  thing  !  But 
for  that  rainy  Sunday  three  weeks  ago,  I 
never  might  have  done.  Oh,  this  must 
be  a  mere  fancy.  While  I  talked  to  him 
I  felt  that  it  ought  to  be — that  it  was. 
Yes,  it  is." 

Her  eyes  wandered  over  the  lawn.  She 
could  see  the  edges  of  those  little  gar- 
dens. She  had  looked  at  them  of  late 
more  often  than  was  prudent.  "  Dar- 
lings !  "  she  whispered  with  such  a  heart- 
sick sigh,  ''how  keenly  I  loved  them  for 
the  sake  of  my  little  lost  treasure,  before 
ever  I  noticed  their  beautiful  likeness  to 
their  father — no,  that's  a  mistake.  I  say 
it  is  —  I  mean  to  break  away  from  it. 
And  even  if  it  was  none,  after  the  lesson 
I  have  had  to-day,  it  must  and  shall  be  a 
mistake  forever." 


CHAPTER    XXV. 
THAT   RAINY   SUNDAY. 
"  He  hath  put  the  world  in  their  hearts.' 

This  is  how  that  had  come  about 
which  was  such  a  trouble  and  oppression 
to  Emily. 

Emily  was  walking  to  church  on  a  Sun- 
day morning,  just  three  weeks  before  John 
Mortimer's  first  call  upon  her. 

Her  little  nephew,  Dorothea's  child, 
was  four  days  old.  He  had  spent  many 
of  his  new-found  hours  sleeping  in  her 
arms,  while  she  cherished  him  with  a 
keen  and  painful  love,  full  of  sweet  an- 
guish and  unsatisfied  memories. 

The  tending  of  this  small  life,  which  in 
some  sort  was  to  be  a  plenishing  for  her 
empty  heart,  had,  however,  made  her 
more  fully  alive  than  usual  to  the  loneli- 
ness of  her  lot,  and  as  she  walked  on 
through  a  fir-wood,  in  the  mild  weather, 
everything  seemed  also  to  be  more  alive, 
waking,  and  going  to  change.  The  lights 
that  slanted  down  were  more  significant. 
The  little  shaded  hollows  were  more  p3.- 
thetic,  but  on  the  whole  it  seemed  as  if 
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the  best  part  of  the  year  was  coming  on 
for  the  world.  It  made  her  heart  ache  to 
feel  or  fancy  how  glad  the  world  was,  and 
how  the  open  sky  laughed  down  upon  it 
in  helpful  sympathy.  The  old  question 
presents  itself  over  and  over  again  to  be 
answered,  —  What  is  it  that  gives  us  so 
much  joy  in  looking  at  earth  and  air  and 
water  ? 

We  love  a  landscape,  but  not  merely 
because  remoteness  makes  blue  the  dis- 
tant hills,  as  if  the  sky  itself  having  come 
down  we  could  look  through  a  portion  of 
it,  as  through  a  veil.  It  is  not  the  vague 
possibiirty  of  what  may  be  shrouded  in 
the  blue  that  stirs  our  hearts.  We  know 
that  if  we  saw  it  close  it  would  be  set  full 
of  villages,  and  farmhouses,  lanes  and  or- 
chards, and  furrowed  fields ;  no  other, 
and  not  fairer  than  we  have  near. 

Is  it  what  we  impart,  or  impute  to  na- 
ture from  ourselves,  that  we  chiefly  lean 
upon  ?  or  does  she  truly  impart  of  what 
is  really  in  her  to  us  ? 

What  delight  we  find  in  her  action, 
what  sentiment  in  her  rest!  What  pas- 
sion we  impute  to  her  changes,  what 
apathy  of  a  satisfying  calming  sort  to  her 
decline  f 

If  one  of  us  could  go  to  another  world, 
and  be  all  alone  in  it,  perhaps  that  world  j 
would  appear  to  be  washed  perfectly  clean 
of  all  this  kind  of  beauty,  though  it  might 
in  itself  and  for  itself  be  far  more  beauti- 
ful than  ours. 

Who  has  not  felt  delight  in  the  grand  j 
movemenis  of  a  thunder-storm,  when  the  j 
heavens  and  earth  come  together,  and  j 
have  it  out,  and  seem  to  feel  the  better  for  ; 
it  afterwards,  as  if  they  had  cleared  off  old  i 
scores  ?  The  sight  of  noble  wrath,  and  | 
vehement  action,  cannot  only  nerve  the  ' 
energetic  ;  they  can  comfort  those  obliged 
to  be  still.  There  is  so  little  these  may 
do,  but  the  elements  are  up  and  doing;: 
and  they  are  in  some  sort  theirs.  | 

And  who  does  not   like   to  watch  the  ; 
stately  white  cloud  lying  becalmed  over  j 
the   woods,  and  waiting  in  a  rapture  of  | 
rest  for  a  wind  to  come  and  float  it  on  ?  j 
Yet  we  might  not  have  cared  to  see  the  ! 
cloud  take  her  rest,  but  for  the  sweetness 
of  rest  to  ourselves.     The  plough  turned 
1^  ■  over  on  one  side  under  a  hedge,  while  the 
J»      ploughman  rests  at  noon,   might  hint  to 
us    what   is   the    key-note   of   that  chord 
which  makes  us  think  the  rest  of  the  cloud 
so  fair.  ; 

If  the  splendour  of  some  intense  passion 
had  never  suddenly  glorified  the  spread- 
out  clhcr  of  time  in  which  our  sjiirils 
float,  should  we  feel  such  a  strange  yearn- 


ing on  looking  at  a  sunset,  with  its  ten- 
der preliminary  flush,  and  then  the  rapid 
suffusions  of  scarlet  and  growth  of  gold  ? 
If  it  is  not  ourselves  that  we  look  at  then, 
it  is  at  one  of  the  tokens  and  emblems 
which  claim  a  likeness  with  us,  a  link  to 
hold  us  up  to  the  clear  space  that  vvashes 
itself  so  suddenly  in  an  elixir  costly  as 
the  golden  chances  of  youth,  and  the 
crimson  rose  of  love.  With  what  a  sigh, 
even  youth  itself  will  mark  that  outpour- 
ing of  coloured  glory !  It  whelms  the 
world  and  overcomes  the  sky,  and  then, 
while  none  withstand  it,  and  all  is  its 
own,  it  will  change  as  if  wearied,  and  on 
a  sudden  be  over  ;  or  with  pathetic  with- 
drawal faint  slowly  away. 

Her  apathy  too  —  her  surrender,  when 
she  has  had  everything,  and  felt  the  toil 
in  it,  and  found  the  hurry  of  living.  The 
young  seldom  perceive  the  apathy  of  na- 
ture ;  eyes  that  are  enlightened  by  age 
can  often  see  her  quiet  in  the  autumn, 
folding  up  her  best  things,  as  they  have 
done,  and  getting  ready  to  put  them  away 
under  the  snow.  They  both  expect  the 
spring. 

Emily  was  thinking  some  such  thoughts 
as  these  while  she  walked  on  to  the  small 
country  church  alone.  She  went  in.  This 
was  the  first  Sunday  after  the  funeral 
of  old  Augustus  Mortimer.  A  glance 
showed  her  that  John  was  at  church, 
sitting  among  his  children. 

The  Mortimers  were  much  beloved 
thereabout.  This  was  not  the  place  where 
the  old  man  had  worshipped,  but  a  kindly 
feeling  towards  his  son  had  induced  the 
bringing  out  of  such  black  drapery  as  the 
little  church  possessed.  It  was  hung 
round  the  pulpit,  and  about  the  wall  at 
the  back  of  his  pew;  and  as  he  sat  up- 
right, perfectly  still,  and  with  his  face  set 
into  a  grave,  immobile  expression,  the 
dark  background  appeared  to  add  purity 
to  the  fair  clear  tints  of  his  hair  and  com- 
plexion, and  make  every  line  of  his  feat- 
ures more  distinct. 

And  while  she  looked  from  time  to 
time  at  this  face,  the  same  thing  oc- 
curred to  her,  as  does  to  us  in  looking  at 
nature  ;  either  she  perceived  something 
she  had  never  known  of  or  looked  for  be- 
fore, or  she  imparted  to  his  manhood 
something  from  the  tenderness  of  her 
womanhood,  and  mourned  with  him  and 
for  him. 

For  this  was  what  she  saw,  that  in  spite 
of  the  children  about  him  (all  in  deep 
mourning),  his  two  tall  young  daughters 
and  his  sweet  little  girls  and  boys,  there 
was  a  certain  air  of  isolation  about  him, 
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a  sort  of  unconsciousness  of  them  all  as 
he  towered  above  them,  which  gave  him 
a  somewhat  desolate  effect  of  being 
alone.  The  light  striking  down  upon  his 
head  and  the  mourning  drapery  behind 
him,  made  every  shadow  of  a  change 
more  evident.  She  knew  how  the  with- 
drawal of  this  old  father  weighed  on  his 
heart,  and  his  attitude  was  so  unchang- 
ing, and  his  expression  so  guarded,  that 
she  saw  he  was  keeping  watch  over  his 
self-possession,  and  holding  it  well  in 
hand. 

All  this  appeared  so  evident  to  her 
that  she  was  relieved,  as  the  service  went 
on,  to  find  him  still  calm  and  able  to 
command  himself,  and  keep  down  any 
expression  of  trouble  and  pain.  He  be- 
gan to  breathe  more  freely  too  ;  but  Em- 
ily felt  that  he  would  not  meet  any  eyes 
that  day,  and  she  looked  at  him  and  his 
children  many  times. 

In  the  middle  of  the  sermon  a  dark 
cloud  came  over,  and  before  the  service 
was  finished  it  poured  with  rain.  Emily 
was  not  going  back  to  her  brother's 
house  ;  she  had  only  the  short  distance 
to  traverse  that  led  to  her  own,  and  she 
did  not  intend  to  speak  to  the  Mortimers  ; 
so  she  withdrew  into  the  porch,  to  wait 
there  till  they  should  have  passed  out  by 
the  little  door  they  generally  used.  .  They 
scarcely  ever  had  out  a  carriage  on  Sun- 
day, for  John  preserved  many  of  his  fa- 
ther's habits,  without,  in  all  cases,  hold- 
ing the  opinions  which  had  led  to  them. 

That  day,  however,  the  servants 
brought  a  carriage,  and  as  the  little  girls 
were  carried  to  it  under  umbrellas  they 
caught  sight  of  Emily,  and  to  her  annoy- 
ance, she  presently  saw  John  advancing 
to  her.  She  had  already  begun  to  walk 
when  he  met  her,  and,  sheltering  her 
with  his  umbrella,  proposed  to  take  her 
home  in  the  carriage  ;  but  she  declined  ; 
she  felt  the  oppression  and  sadness  of 
his  manner,  and  knew  he  did  not  want  her 
company.  "  I  would  much  rather  walk," 
she  declared. 

"Would  you  ?"  he  said,  and  waved  to 
the  men  to  take  the  carriage  on.     "  Well, 
it  is  not  far  ;  "  and  he  proceeded  to  con- 
duct  her.      Indeed    there    was    nothing 
else  for  him  to  do,  for  she  could  not  hold  j 
up  her  umbrella.     He  gave  her  his  arm,  ] 
and  for   two   or  three  minutes  the  wind  | 
and  the  rain  together  made  her  plenty  of : 
occupation  ;  but  when  they  got  under  the  I 
shelter  of    the    cliff-like   rock   near   her  j 
house   she   felt   the    silence   oppressive, 
and  thinking  that  nothing  to  the  purpose,  ' 
nothing  touching  on  either  his  thoughts 


or  her  own,  would  be  acceptable,  she  said/ 
by  way  of  saying  something, — 

"And  so  Valentine  is  gone!     Has  he*? 
written  from  Melcombe  to  you,  John  ?  " 

"  No,"  John  answered,  and  added,  af- 
ter another  short  silence,  "  I  feel  the  loss 
of  his  company  ;  it  leaves  me  the  more 
alone." 

Then,  to  her  surprise,  he  began  at 
once  to  speak  of  this  much-loved  old 
man,  and  related  two  or  three  little  evi- 
dences of  his  kindness  and  charity  that 
she  liked  to  hear,  and  that  it  evidently 
was  a  relief  to  him  to  tell.  She  was  just 
the  kind  of  woman  unconsciously  to 
draw  forth  confidences,  and  to  reward 
j  them.  Something  poignant  in  his  feel- 
ling  was  rather  set  forth  than  concealed 
j  by  his  sober,  self-restrained  ways  and 
I  quiet  words  ;  it  suited  Emily,  and  she 
allowed  herself  to  speak  with  that  tender 
reverence  of  the  dead  which  came  very 
well  from  her,  since  she  had  loved  him 
living  so  well.  She  was  rather  eloquent 
when  her  feelings  were  touched,  and 
then  she  had  a  sweet  and  penetrative 
voice.  John  liked  to  hear  her  ;  he  re- 
called her  words  when  he  had  parted 
with  her  at  her  own  door,  and  felt  that 
no  one  else  had  said  anything  of  his  fa- 
ther that  was  half  so  much  to  his  mind. 
It  was  nearly  four  weeks  after  this  that 
Emily  fully  confessed  to  herself  what 
had  occurred. 

The  dinner,  after  John  Mortimer  with- 
drew that  day  and  Emily  made  to  herself 
this  confession,  was  happily  relieved  by 
the  company  of  three  or  four  neighbours, 
otherwise  the  hostess  might  have  been 
made  to  feel  -very  plainly  that  she  had 
displeased  her  guest.  But  the  next  morn- 
ing Justina,  having  had  time  to  consider 
that  Emily  must  on  no  account  be  an- 
noyed, came  down  all  serenity  and  kind- 
liness. She  was  so  attentive  to  the  lame 
old  aunt,  and  though  the  poor  lady,  being 
rather  in  pain,  was  decidedly  snappish, 
she  did  not  betray  any  feeling  of  disap- 
proval. 

"  Ay,"  said  Miss  Christie  to  herself 
when  the  two  ladies  had  set  off  on  their 
short  walk,  **yon's  not  so  straightforward 
and  simple  as  I  once  thought  her.  Only 
give  her  a  chance,  and  as  sure  as  death 
she'll  get  hold  of  John,  after  all." 

Emily  and  Justina  went  across  the 
fields  and  came  to  John's  garden,  over 
the  wooden  bridge  that  spanned  the 
brook. 

The  sunny  sloping  garden  was  full  of 
spring  flowers.  Vines,  not  yet  in  leaf, 
were   trained  all  over  the   back  of   the 
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house,  clematis  and  jasmine,  climbing  up 
them  and  over  them,  were  pouring  them- 
selves down  again  in  great  twisted 
strands  ;  windows  peeped  out  of  ivy,  and 
the  old  red-tiled  roof,  warm  and  mossy, 
looked  homely  and  comfortable.  A  cer- 
tain air  of  Old-fashioned,  easy  comfort 
pervaded  the  whole  place ;  large  bay- 
windows,  with  little  roofs  of  their  own, 
came  boldly  forth,  and  commanded  a 
good  view  of  other  windows  —  ivied  win- 
dows that  retired  unaccountably.  There 
were  no  right  lines.  Casements  at  one 
end  of  the  house  showed  in  three  tiers,  at 
the  other  there  were  but  two.  The  only 
thing  that  was  perfectly  at  ease  about 
itself,  and  quite  clear  that  it  ought  to  be 
seen,  was  the  roof.  You  could  not  pos- 
sibly make  a  *' stuck-up"  house,  or  a 
smart  villa,  or  a  modern  family  house  of 
one  that  had  a  roof  like  that.  The  late 
Mrs.  Mortimer  had  wished  it  could  be 
taken  away.  She  would  have  liked  the 
house  to  be  higher  and  the  roof  lower. 
John,  on  the  other  hand,  delighted  in  this 
roof,  and  also  in  his  stables,  the  other  re- 
markable feature  of  the  place. 

As  the  visitors  advanced,  children's 
voices  greeted  them  ;  the  little  ones  were 
running  in  and  out  ;  they  presently  met 
and  seized  Mrs.  Walker,  dancing  round 
her,  and  leading  her  in  triumph  into  the 
hall.  Then  Justina  observed  a  good-sized 
doll,  comfortably  put  to  bed  in  one  of  the 
hall  chairs,  and  tightly  tucked  up  in  some 
manifest  pinafores  ;  near  it  stood  a  child's 
wheelbarrow,  half  full  of  picture-books. 
"  I  shall  not  allow  that  sort  of  litter  here 
when  I  come,  as  I  hope  and  trust  I  soon 
shall  do,"  thought  Justina.  "  Children's 
toys  are  all  very  well  in  their  proper 
places." 

Then  Justina,  who  had  never  been  in- 
side the  house  before,  easily  induced  the 
children  to  take  her  from   room  to  room,  j 
of  those  four  which  were  thoroughfares  to  1 
one    another.      Her   attentive    eyes    left 
nothing  unnoticed,  the  fine  modern  water- 
colour   landscapes    on    the  walls  of   one, 
the  delicate    inlaid  cabinets    in    another.: 
Then    a   library,  with    a   capital   billiard- 
table,  and  lastly  John's  den.     There  was  1 
something  about  all    these  rooms  which 
seemed  to  show  the  absence  of  a  woman.] 
They  were   not  untidy,  but  in  the  draw- 
ing-room was  John's   great    microscope, 
with  the  green-shaded  apjiaratus  for  light- 
ing it ;    tlie  books  also  from  the  library 
had  been  allowed  to  overflow  into  it,  and 
encroach  upon  all  the  tables.    The  dining- 
room  alone  was  as  other  people's  dining- 
rooms,  i>ut  John's  own   den  was  so  very 


far  gone  in  originality  and  strangeness  of 
litter,  that  Justina  felt  decidedly  uneasy 
when  she  saw  it  ;  it  made  manifest  to 
her  that  her  hoped-for  spouse  was  not  the 
manner  of  man  whom  she  could  expect 
to  understand  ;  books  also  here  had  ac- 
cumulated, and  stood  in  rows  on  chairs 
and  tables  and  shelves  ;  pipes  were  lying 
on  the  stone  chimneypiece,  sharing  it 
with  certain  old  and  new,  beautiful  and 
ugly  bronzes  ;  long  papers  of  genealo- 
gies and  calculations  in  John's  hand- 
writing were  pinned  against  the  walls ; 
various  broken  bits  of  Etruscan  pottery 
stood  on  brackets  here  and  there.  It 
seemed  to  be  the  owner's  habit  to  pin  his 
lucubrations  about  the  place,  for  here  was 
a  vocabulary  of  strange  old  Italian 
words,  with  their  derivations,  there  a  list 
of  peculiarities  and  supposed  discoveries 
in  an  old  Norse  dialect. 

Emily  in  the  mean  time  had  noticed  the 
absence  of  the  twins  ;  it  was  not  till  lunch 
was  announced,  and  she  went  back  into 
the  dining-room  that  she  saw  them,  and 
instantly  was  aware  that  something  was 
amiss. 

Justina  advanced  to  them  first,  and  the 
two  girls,  with  a  shyness  very  unusual 
with  them,  gaye  her  their  hands,  and 
managed,  but  not  without  difficulty,  to  es- 
cape a  kinder  salutation. 

And  then  they  both  came  and  kissed 
Emily,  and  began  to  do  the  honours  of 
their  father's  table.  There  was  some- 
thing very  touching  to  her  in  that  in- 
stinct of  good  breeding  which  kept  them 
attentive  to  Miss  Fairbairn,  while  a  sort 
of  wistful  usUenness  made  the  rosy  lips 
pout,  and  their  soft  grey  eyes  twinkle  now 
and  then  with  half-formed  tears. 

Justina  exerted  herself  to  please,  and 
Emily  sat  nearly  silent.  She  saw  very 
plainly  that  from  some  cause  or  other 
the  girls  were  looking  with  dread  and  dis- 
like on  Justina  as  a  possible  stepmother. 
The  little  ones  were  very  joyous,  very 
hospitable  and  friendly,  but  nothing  could 
warm  the  cold  shyness  of  Gladys  and 
Barbara.  They  could  scarcely  eat  any- 
thing; they  had  nothing  to  say. 

It  seemed  as  if,  whatever  occurred, 
Justina  was  capable  of  construing  it  into 
a  good  omen.  Somebody  must  have  sug- 
gested to  these  girls  that  their  father 
meant  to  make  her  his  second  wife. 
What  if  he  had  done  it  hin^self?  Of 
course,  under  the  circumstances,  her  in- 
telligence could  not  fail  to  interpret 
aright  those  downcast  eyes,  those  reluc- 
tant answers,  and  the  timid,  uncertain 
manner   that  showed   plainly  they   were 
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afraid  of  her.  They  did  not  like  the  no- 
tion, of  course,  of  what  she  hoped  was 
before  them.  That  was  nothing  ;  so,  as 
they  would  not  talk,  she  began  to  devote 
herself  to  the  younger  children,  and  with 
them  she  got  on  extremely  well. 

Emily's  heart  yearned  with  a  painful 
pity  that  returned  upon  herself  over  the 
two  girls.  She  saw  in  what  light  they 
regarded  the  thought  of  a  stepmother. 
Her  heart  ached  to  think  that  she  had 
not  the  remotest  chance  of  ever  standing 
in  such  a  relation  towards  them.  Yet, 
in  despite  of  that,  she  was  full  of  tender 
distress  when  she  considered  that  if  such 
a  blissful  possibility  could  ever  draw 
near,  the  love  of  all  these  children  would 
melt  away.  The  elder  ones  would  resent 
her  presence,  and  teach  the  younger  to 
read  all  the  writing  of  her  story  the 
wrong  way.  They  would  feel  her  pres- 
ence their  division  from  the  father  whom 
they  loved.  They  would  brood  with  just 
that  same  sullen  love  and  pouting  ten- 
derness—  they  would  pity  their  father 
just  the  same,  whoever  wore  his  ring,  and 
reigned  over  them  in  his  stead. 

Emily,  as  she  hearkened  to  Justina's 
wise  and  kindly  talk,  so  well  considered 
and  suitable  for  the  part  she  hoped  to 
play — Emily  began  to  pity  John  herself. 
She  wanted  something  so  much  better 
for  him.  She  reflected  that  she  would 
gladly  be  the  governess  there,  as  she 
could  not  be  the  wife,  if  that  woald  save 
John  from  throwing  himself  into  matri- 
mony for  his  children's  sake ;  and  yet 
had  she  not  thought 'ayear  ago  that  Jus- 
tina  was  quite  good  enough  for  him  ? 
Ah,  well  !  but  she  had  not  troubled  her- 
self then  to  learn  the  meaning  of  his 
voice,  and  look  so  much  as  once  into  the 
depths  of  his  eyes. 

Lunch  was  no  sooner'  over  than  the 
children  were  eager  to  show  the  flowers, 
and  all  went  out.  Barbara  and  Gladys 
followed,  and  spoke  when  appealed  to  ; 
but  they  were  not  able  to  control  their 
shoulders  so  well  as  they  did  their 
tongues.  Young  girls,  when  reluctant  to 
do  any  particular  thing,  often  find  their 
shoulders  in  the  way.  These  useful,  and 
generally  graceful,  portions  of  the  human 
frame  appear  on  such  occasions  to  feel  a 
wish  to  put  themselves  forward,  as  if  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  it,  and  their  manner  is 
to  do  this  edgeways. 

Emily  heard  Justina  invited  to  see  the 
rabbits  and  all  the  other  pets,  and  knew 
she  would  do  so,  and  also  manage  to 
make  the  children  take  her  over  the 
whole  place,  house  included.     She,  how- 


ever, felt  a  shrinking  from  this  inspec- 
tion, an  unwonted  diffidence  and  shyness 
made  her  almost  fancy  it  would  be  taking 
a  liberty.  Not  that  John  v/ould  think  so. 
Oh,  no  ;  he  would  never  think  about  it. 

They  soon  went  to  look  at  the  flowers  ; 
and  there  was  old  Swan  ready  to  exhibit 
and  set  off  their  good  points. 

"And  so  you  had  another  prize,  Nicho- 
las. I  congratulate  you,"  remarked  Em- 
ily. 

"Well,  yes,  ma'am,  I  had  another.  I 
almost  felt,  if  I  failed,  it  would  serve  me 
right  for  trying,  too  often.  I  said  it  was 
not  my  turn.  '  Turn,'  said  the  umpire  ; 
'it's  merit  we  go  by,  not  turn,  Mr.  Swan,' 
said  he." 

"And  poor  Raby  took  a  prize  again,  I 
hear,"  said  Emily.  "That  man  seems  to 
be  getting  on.  Swan." 

"  He  does,  ma'am ;  he's  more  weak 
than  wicked,  that  man  is.-  You  can't 
make  him  hold  up  his  head ;  and  he's 
allers  contradicting  himself.  He  prom- 
ised his  vote  last  election  to  both  sides. 
'  Why,'  said  I,  '  what's  the  good  of  that, 
William  ?  Folks'U  no  more  pay  you  for 
your  words  when  you've  eaten  them  than 
they  will  for  your  bacon.'  But  that  man 
really  couldn't  make  up  his  mind  which 
side  should  bribe  him.  Still,  William 
Raby  is  getting  on,  I'm  pleased  to  say." 

Justina  had  soon  seen  the  flowers 
enough,  and  Emily  could  not  make  up 
her  mind  to  inspect  anything  else.  She 
therefore  returned  towards  the  library, 
and  Barbara  walked  silently  beside  her. 

As  she  stepped  in  at  the  open  window, 
a  sound  of  sobbing  startled  her.  An  oil 
painting,  a  portrait  of  John  in  his  boy- 
hood, hung  against  the  wall,  Gladys 
stood  with  her  face  leaning  against  one 
of  the  hands  that  hung  down.  Emily 
heard  her  words  distinctly:  "  Oh,  papa  ! 
Oh,  papa  !  Oh,  my  father  beloved  !  " 
but  the  instant  she  caught  the  sound  of 
footsteps,  she  darted  off  like  a  fright- 
ened bird,  and  fled  away  without  even 
looking  round. 

Then  the  twin  sister  turned  slowly, 
and  looked  at  Emily  with  entreating  eyes, 
saying  — 

"  Is  it  true,  Mrs.  Walker?  Dear  Mrs. 
Walker,  is  it  really  true  ?  " 

Emily  felt  cold  at  heart.  How  could 
she  tell .''  John's  words  went  for  nothing  ; 
Miss  Christie  might  have  mistaken  them. 
She  did  not  pretend  to  misunderstand,  but 
said  she  did  not  know  ;  she  had  no  rea- 
son to  think  it  was  true. 

"  But  everybody  says  so,"  sighed  Bar- 
bara. 
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"  If  your  father  has  said  nothing " 

Emily  began. 

"  No,"  she  answered  ;  her  father  had 
said  nothing  at  all;  but  the  mere  men- 
tion of  his  name  seemed  to  overcome 
her. 

Emily  sat  down,  talked  to  her,  and 
tried  to  soothe  her;  but  she  had  no  dis- 
tinct denial  to  give,  and  in  five  minutes 
Barbara,  kneeling  before  her,  was  sob- 
bing on  her  bosom,  and  bemoaning  her- 
self as  if  she  would  break  her  heart. 

Truly  the  case  of  a  stepmother  is  hard. 

Emily  leaned  her  cheek  upon  the  young 
upturned  forehead.  She  faltered  a  little 
as  she  spoke.  If  her  father  chose  to 
marry  again,  had  he  not  a  right  ?  If  she 
loved  him,  surely  she  wanted  him  to  be  — 
happy. 

"  But  she  is  a  nasty,  nasty  thing," 
sobbed  Barbara,  with  vehement  heavings 
of  the  chest  and  broken  words,  "and  — 
and  —  I  am  sure  I  hate  her,  and  so  does 
Gladys,  and  so  does  Johnny  too."  Then 
her  voice  softened  again  —  "Oh,  father, 
father  !  I  would  take  such  care  of  the  little 
ones  if  you  wouldn't  do  it  !  and  we  would 
never,  never  quarrel  with  the  governesses, 
or  make  game  of  them  any  more." 

Emily  drew  her  yet  nearer  to  herself, 
and  said  in  the  stillest,  most  matter-of- 
fact  tone  — 

"  Of  course  you  know  that  you  are  a 
very  naughty  girl,  my  sweet." 

"  Yes,"  said  Barbara  ruefully. 

"  And  very  silly  too,"  she  continued  ; 
but  there  was  something  so  tender  and 
caressing  in  her  manner,  that  the  words 
sounded  like  anything  but  a  reproof. 

"  I  don't  think  I  am  silly,"  said  Bar- 
bara. 

"Yes,  you  are,  if  you  are  really  making 
yourself  miserable  about  an  idle  rumour, 
and  nothing  more." 

"  But  everybody  says  it  is  true.  Why, 
one  of  Johnny's  schoolfellows,  who  has 
some  friends  near  here,  told  him  every 
one  was  talking  of  it." 

"  Well,  my  darling,"  said  Emily  with  a 
sigh,  "but  even  if  it  is  true,  the  better 
you  take  it,  the  better  it  will  be  for  you  ; 
and  you  don't  want  to  make  your  father 
miserable  .-'" 

"  No,"  said  the  poor  child  naively ; 
"  and  we've  been  so  good  —  so  very  good 
—  since  we  heard  it.  But  it  is  so  horrid 
to  have  a  stepmother  !  I  told  you  papa 
had  never  said  anything  ;  but  he  did  say 
once  to  Gladys  that  he  felt  very  lonely 
now  Grand  was  gone.  He  said  that  he 
felt  the  loss  of  mamma." 

She   dried  her   eves  and   looked  up  as 
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she  said  these  words,  and  Emily  felt  a 
sharp  pang  of  pity  for  John.  He  must 
be  hard  set  indeed  for  help  and  love  and 
satisfying  companionship  if  he  was  choos- 
ing to  suppose  that  he  had  buried  such 
blessings  as  these  with  the  wife  of  his 
youth. 

"  Oh  ! "  said  Barbara,  with  a  weary 
sigh,  "Johnny  does  so  hate  the  thought 
of  it !  He  wrote  us  such  a  furious  letter. 
What  was  my  mother  like,  dear  Mrs. 
Walker?  It's  so  hard  that  we  cannot 
remember  her." 

Emily  looked  down  at  Barbara's  dark 
hair  and  lucid  blue-grey  eyes,  at  the  nar- 
row face  and  pleasant  rosy  mouth. 

"Your  mother  was  like  you  —  to  look 
at,"  she  answered. 

She  felt  obliged  to  put  in  those  qualify- 
ing words,  for  Janie  Mortimer  had  given 
her  face  to  her  young  daughter  ;  but  the 
girl's  passionate  feelings  and  yearning 
love,  and  even,  as  it  seemed,  pity  for  her 
father  and  herself,  had  all  come  from  the 
other  side  of  the  house. 

Barbara  rose  when  she  heard  this,  and 
stood  up,  as  if  to  be  better  seen  by  her 
who  had  spoken  what  she  took  for  such 
appreciative  words,  and  Emily  felt  con- 
strained to  take  the  dead  mother's  part, 
and  say  what  it  was  best  for  her  child  to 
hear. 

"  Barbara,  no  one  would  have  been 
less  pleased  than  your  mother  at  your  all 
setting  yourselves  against  this.  Write 
and  tell  Johnny  so,  will  you,  my  dear  ?  " 

Barbara  looked  surprised. 

"  She  was  very  judicious,  very  reason- 
able ;  it  is  not  on  her  account  at  all  that 
you  need  resent  your  father's  intention  — 
if,  indeed,  he  has  such  an  intention." 

"  But  Johnny  remembers  her  very 
well,"  said  Barbara,  not  at  all  pleased, 
"  and  she  was  very  sweet  and  very  de- 
lightful, and  that's  why  he  does  resent  it 
so  much." 

"  If  I  am  to  speak  of  her  as  she  was,  I 
must  say  that  is  a  state  of  feeling  she 
would  not  have  approved  of,  or  even 
cared  about." 

"  Not  cared  that  father  should  love 
some  one  else  !  " 

The  astonishment  expressed  in  the 
young,  childlike  face  daunted  Emily  for 
the  moment. 

"  She  would  have  cared  for  your  wel- 
fare. You  had  better  think  of  her  as 
wishing  that  her  children  should  always 
be  very  dear  to  their  father,  as  desirous 
that  they  should  not  set  themselves 
against  his  wishes,  and  vex  and  displease 
him." 
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"  Then  I  suppose  I'd  better  give  you 
Johnny's  letter,"  said  Barbara,  "  because 
he  is  so  angry  —  quite  furious,  really." 
She  took  out  a  letter,  and  put  it  into 
Emily's  hand.  "Will  you  burn  it  when 
you  go  home  ?  but,  Mrs.  Walker,  will  you 
read  it  first,  because  then  you'll  see  that 
Johnny  does  love  father  —  and  dear 
mamma  too." 

Voices  were  heard  now  and  steps  on 
the  gravel.  Barbara  took  up  her  eye- 
glass, and  moved  forward  ;  then,  when 
she  saw  Justina,  she  retreated  to  Emily's 
side  with  a  gesture  of  discomfiture  and 
almost  of  disgust. 

"  Any  step-mother  at  all,"  she  con- 
tinued, "  Johnny  says,  he  hates  the 
thought  of ;  but  that  one  —  oh  !  " 

"  What  a  lesson  for  me  !  "  thought 
Emily ;  and  she  put  the  letter  in  her 
pocket. 

"  It's  very  rude,"  whispered  Barbara  ; 
"but  you  mustn't  mind  that;"  and  with 
a  better  grace  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected she  allowed  Justina  to  kiss  her, 
and  the  two  ladies  walked  back  through 
the  fields,  the  younger  children  accom- 
panying them  nearly  all  the  way  home. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 
MRS.  BRANDON  ASKS  A  QUESTION. 

*' Your  baby-days  flowed  in  a  much-troubled  channel ; 
I  see  you  as  then  in  your  impotent  strife, 
^  tight  little  bundle  of  wailing  and  flannel, 

Perplexed  with  that  newly-found  fardel  call'd  life." 

Locker. 

John  Mortimer  was  the  last  guest  to 
make  his  appearance  on  the  morning 
of  the  christening.  He  found  the  baby, 
who  had  been  brought  down  to  be  ad- 
mired, behaving  scandalously,  crying  till 
he  was  crimson  in  the  face,  and  declining 
all  his  aunt's  loving  persuasions  to  him 
to  go  to  sleep.  Emily  was  moving  up 
and  down  the  drawing-room,  soothing  and 
cherishing  him  in  her  arms,  assuring  him 
that  this  was  his  sleepy  time,  and  shak- 
ing and  patting  him  as  is  the  way  of 
those  who  are  cunning  with  babies.  But 
all  was  in  vain.  He  was  carried  from  his 
father's  house  in  a  storm  of  indignation, 
and  from  time  to  time  he  repeated  his 
protest  against  things  in  general  till  the 
service  was  over. 

Some  of  the  party  walked  home  to  the 
house.  Justina  lingered,  hastened,  and 
accosted  John  Mortimer.  But  all  in 
vain  ;  he  kept  as  far  as  possible  from  her, 
while  Emily  who  had  gone  forward,  very 
soon, found  him  close  at  her  side. 

"  Madam,"  he  said,  "  I  shall  have  the 


honour  of  taking  you  in  to  luncheon 
Did  you  know  it  ^  " 

"No,  John,"  she  answered,  laughing 
because  he  did,  and  feeling  as  if  the  occa- 
sion had  suddenly  become  more  festive, 
though  she  knew  some  explanation  must 
be  coming, 

"  I  shall  easily  find  an  opportunity,"  he 
said,  "of  telling  St.  George  what  I  have 
done.  I  went  through  the  dining-room 
and  saw  the  names  on  the  plates,  and  I 
took  the  liberty  to  change  one  or  two.  You 
can  sit  by  the  curate  at  any  time.  In  fact, 
I  should  think  old  friendship  and  a  kind 
heart  might  make  you  prefer  to  sit  by  me. 
Say  that  they  do,  Mrs.  Walker." 

"  They  do,"  answered  Emily.  "  But 
your  reason,  John  ?" 

"That  little  creature  is  a  match-maker. 
Why  must  she  needs  give  me  the  golden 
head.?" 

"  Oh,  she  did  ?  Perhaps  it  was  because 
she  thought  you  would  expect  it." 

"Expect  it!  /expect  it?  No;  lam 
in  the  blessed  case  of  him  who  expects 
nothing,  and  who  therefore  cannot  be  dis- 
appointed. I  always  thought  you  were 
my  friends,  all  of  you." 

"So  we  are,  John  ;  you  know  we  are." 

"Then  how  can  you  wish  such  a  thing 
for  me  ?  Emily,  you  cannot  think  how 
utterly  tired  I  am  of  being  teased  about 
that  woman  —  that  lady.  And  now  St. 
George  has  begun  to  do  it.  I  declare,  if 
I  cannot  put  a  stop  to  it  in  any  other  way, 
I'll  do  it  by  marrying  somebody  else." 

"That  is  indeed  a  fearful  threat,  John," 
said  Emily,  "and  meant,  no  doubt,  to 
show  that  you  have  reached  the  last  ex- 
tremity of  earnestness." 

"  Which  is  a  condition  you  will  never 
reach,"  said  John,  laughing,  and  lapsing 
into  the  old  intimate  fashion  with  her. 
"  It  is  always  your  way  to  slip  into  things 
easily." 

John  and  Emily  had  walked  on,  and  be- 
lieved themselves  to  be  well  in  front,  and 
out  of  hearing  of  the  others  ;  but  when 
the  right  time  has  come  for  anything  to 
be  found  out,  what  is  the  use  of  trying  to 
keep  it  hidden  ?  Justina,  seeing  her  op- 
portunity, went  forward  just  as  Brandon 
drew  the  rest  of  the  party  aside  to  look 
at  some  rather  rare  ferns,  whose  curled- 
up  fronds,  like  little  crosiers,  were  show- 
ing on  the  sandy  bank.  She  drew  on, 
and  one  more  step  would  have  brought  her 
even  with  them,  when  John  Mortimer 
uttered  the  words  — 

"If  I  cannot  put  a  stop  to  it  in  any 
other  way,  I'll  do  it  by  marrying  some- 
body else." 
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Justina  stopped  and  stooped  instantly, 
as  if  to  gather  some  delicate  leaves  of  sil- 
ver-weed that  grew  in  the  sand ;  and 
Emily,  who  had  caught  her  step,  turned 
for  one  instant,  and  saw  her  without  being 
perceived. 

Justina  knew  what  these  words  meant; 
and  stood  still  arranging  her  leaves,  to  let 
them  pass  on  and  the  others  come  up. 
Soon  after  which  they  all  merged  into  one 
group.  John  gave  his  arm  to  Mrs.  Hen- 
frey,  and  Emily,  falling  behind,  began  to 
consider  how  much  Justina  had  heard, 
and  what  she  would  do. 

Now  Dorothea  had  said  in  the  easiest 
way  possible  to  Justina,  "  I  shall  ask  our 
new  clergyman  to  take  Emily  in  to  lunch- 
eon, and  Mr.  Mortimer  to  take  you." 
Justina  knew  now  that  the  game  was  up  ; 
she  was  not  quick  of  perception,  but 
neither  was  she  vacillating.  When  once 
she  had  decided  on  any  course,  she  never 
had  the  discomfort  of  wishing  afterwards 
that  she  had  done  otherwise.  There  was 
undoubtedly  a  rumour  going  about  to  the 
effect  that  John  Mortimer  liked  her,  and 
was  "coming  forward."  No  one  knew 
better  than  herself  and  her  mother  how 
this  rumour  had  been  wafted  on,  and  how 
little  there  was  in  it.  "  Yet,"  she  reflect- 
ed, "it  was  my  best  chance.  It  was 
necessary  to  put  it  into  his  head  somehow 
to  think  about  me  in  such  a  light ;  but 
that  others  have  thought  too  much  and 
said  too  much,  it  might  have  succeeded. 
What  I  should  like  best  now,"  she  further 
considered,  pondering  slowly  over  the 
words  in  her  mind,  "would  be  to  have 
people  say  that  I  have  refused  him." 

She  had  reached  this  point  when  Emily 
joined  her  walking  silently  beside  her,  that 
she  might  not  appear  companionless. 
Emily  was  full  of  pity  for  her,  in  spite  of 
the  lightening  of  her  own  heart.  People 
who  have  nothing  to  hope  best  know  what 
a  lifting  of  the  cloud  it  is  to  have  also  noth- 
ing to  fear. 

The  poetical  temperament  of  Emily's 
mind  made  her  frequently  change  places 
with  others,  and,  indeed,  become  in 
thought  those  others  —  fears,  feelings, 
ai)d  all. 

"  What  are  you  crying  for,  Emily  ?  " 
her  mother  had  once  said  to  her,  when 
she  was  a  little  child. 

"  I'm  not  Emily  now,"  she  answered  ; 
"  I'm  the  poor  little  owl,  and  I  can't  help 
crying  because  that  cruel  Smokey  barked 
at  me  and  frightened  me,  and  pulled 
several  of  my  best  feathers  out." 

And   now,  just   the  same,  Emily  was 


I  Justina,  and  such  thoughts  as  Justina 
!  might  be  supposed  to  be  thinking  passed 
!  through  Emily's  mind  somewhat  in  this 
way  :  — 

"  No  ;  it  is  not  at  all  fair  !  I  have 
been  like  a  ninepin  set  up  in  the  game  of 
other  people's  lives,  only  to  be  knocked 
down  again  ;  and  yet  without  me  the 
game  could  not  have  been  played.  Yes  ; 
I  have  been  made  useful,  for  through  me 
other  people  have  unconsciously  set  him 
against  matrimony.  If  they  would  but 
have  let  him  alone  "  —  (Oh,  Justina  !  how 
can  you  help  thinking  now?)  —  "I  could 
have  managed  it,  if  I  might  have  had  all 
the  game  to  myself." 

Next  to  the  power  of  standing  outside 
one's  self,  and  looking  at  me  as  other 
folks  see  me,  the  most  remarkable  is  this 
of  (by  the  insight  of  genius  and  imagi- 
nation) becoming  you.  The  first  makes 
one  sometimes  only  too  reasonable,  too 
humble  ;  the  second  warms  the  heart  and 
enriches  the  soul,  for  it  gives  the  charms 
of  selfhood  to  beings  not  ourselves. 

"Yet  it  is  a  happy  thing  for  some  of 
us,"  thought  Emily,  finishing  her  cogita- 
tions in  her  own  person,  "that  the  oth- 
ers are  not  allowed  to  play  all  the  game 
themselves." 

When  Brandon  got  home  John  saw  his 
wife  quietly  look  at  him.  "  Now  what 
does  that  mean?"  he  thought;  "it  was 
something  more  than  mere  observance 
of  his  entering.  Those  two  have  means 
of  transport  for  their  thoughts  past  the 
significance  of  words.  Yes,  I'm  right  ; 
she  goes  into  the  dining-room,  and  he 
will  follow  her.  Have  they  found  it 
out?" 

All  the  guests  were  standing  in  a  small 
morning-room,  taking  coffee  ;  and  Bran- 
don presently  walking  out  of  the  French 
window  into  the  garden,  came  up  to  the 
dining-room  outside.  There  was  Doro- 
thea. 

"  Love,"  she  said,  looking  out,  "  what 
do  you  think  ?  Some  of  these  names 
have  been  changed." 

"Perhaps  a  waft  of  wind  floated  them 
off  the  plates,"  said  Brandon,  climbing 
in  over  the  window-ledge,  "and  the  ser- 
vants restored  them  amiss.  But,  Mrs. 
Brandon,  don't  you  think  if  that  baby  of 
yours  squalls  again  after  lunch,  he  had 
better  drink  his  own  health  himself  some- 
where else  ?  I  say,  how  nice  you  look, 
love  !  —  I  like  that  gown." 

"  He  must  come  in,  St.  George  ;  but 
do  attend  to  business  —  look  !  " 

"  Whew  1  "  exclaimed  Brandon,  having 
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inspected  the  plates  ;  "  it  must  have  been 
a  very  intelligent  waft  of  wind  that  did 
this." 

Two  minutes  after  Brandon  sauntered 
in  again  by  the  window,  and  John  Mor- 
timer observed  the  door.  When  Mrs. 
Brandon  entered,  she  saw  him  standing 
on  the  rug  keeping  Emily  in  conversa- 
tion. Mrs.  Brandon  admired  Mr.  Morti- 
mer ;  he  was  tall,  fair,  stately,  and  had 
just  such  a  likeness  to  Valentine  as  could 
not  fail  to  be  to  his  advantage  in  the 
opinion  of  any  one  who,  remembering 
Valentine's  smiling  face,  small  forehead, 
and  calm  eyes,  sees  the  same  contour  of 
countenance,  with  an  expression  at  once 
grave  and  sweet ;  features  less  regular, 
but  with  a  grand  intellectual  brow,  and 
keen  blue  eyes — not  so  handsome  as 
Valentine's,  but  with  twice  as  direct  an 
outlook  and  twice  as  much  tenderness  of 
feeling  in  them  ;  and  has  enough  insight 
to  perceive  the  difference  of  character 
announced  by  these  varieties  in  the  type. 

John  Mortimer,  who  was  persistently 
talking  to  Emily,  felt  that  Brandon's  eyes 
were  upon  him,  and  that  he  looked 
amused.  He  never  doubted  that  his 
work  had  been  observed,  and  that  his 
wish  would  be  respected. 

"  Luncheon's  on  the  table." 

"  John,  "  said  Brandon  instantly,  "will 
you  take  in  my  wife  ?" 

John  obeyed.  He  knew  she  did  not  sit 
at  the  head  of  the  table,  so  he  took  it  and 
placed  her  on  his  right,  while  Emily  and 
her  curate  were  on  his  left.  It  was  a  very 
large  party,  but  during  the  two  minutes 
they  had  been  alone  together  Brandon 
and  Dorothea  had  altered  the  whole  ar- 
rangement of  it. 

John  saw  that  Brandon  had  given  to 
him  his  own  usual  place,  and  had  taken 
the  bottom  of  the  table.  He  thought  his 
own  way  of  managing  that  matter  would 
have  been  simpler,  but  he  was  very  well 
content,  and  made  himself  highly  agree- 
able till  there  chanced  to  be  a  little 
cessation  of  the  clatter  of  plates,  and 
a  noticeable  pause  in  the  conversation. 
Then  Justina  began   to  play  her  part. 

"  Mr.  Mortimer,  "  she  said,  leaning  a 
little  before  Emily's  curate,  "  this  is  not 
at  all  too  late  for  the  north  of  Italy,  is  it  ? 
I  want  to  visit  Italy.  " 

"  I  should  not  set  out  so  late  in  the 
year,"  John  answered.  "  I  should  not 
stay  even  at  Florence  a  day  later  than 
the  end  of  May." 

"Oh,  don't  say  that!"  she  answered. 
"I  have  been  so  longing,  you  know,  for 
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years  to  go  to  the  north  of  Italy,  ai 
now  it  seems  as  if  there  was  a  chance- 
as  if  my  mother  would  consent." 

"You  know  !  "  thought  John.     "  I  know  i 
nothing  of  the  kind,  how  should  I  ?  " 

"  It  really  does  seem  now  as  if  we  might 
Jeave  England  for  a  few  months,"  she 
continued.  "  There  is  nothing  at  all  to 
keep  her  here,  if  she  could  but  think  so. 
You  saw  ray  brother  the  other  day  ?  " 

*'Yes." 

"  And  you  thought  he  looked  tolerably 
well  again,  did  you  not  ?  " 

"Yes;  I  think  I  did." 

"Then,"  she  continued  persuasively, 
and  with  all  serenity,  several  people 
being  now  very  attentive  to  the  conversa- 
tion —  "  then,  if  my  mother  should  chance 
to  see  you,  Mr.  Mortimer,  and  should 
consult  you  about  this,  you  will  not  be  so 
unfriendly  to  me  as  to  tell  her  that  it  is 
too  late.  You  must  not,  you  know,  Mr. 
Mortimer,  because  she  thinks  so  much  of 
your  opinion.  "  M  I 

This  was  said  in    some  slight  degree  flj 
more  distinctly  than  usual,  and  with  the 
repetition  of  his  name,  that  no  one  might 
doubt  whom  she  was  addressing.  mt 

It  made  a  decided  impression,  but  on  91 
no  one  so  much  as  on  himself.  "  What  a  "  ■ 
fool  I  have  been  !  "  he  thought ;  "  in  spite 
of  appearances  this  has  been  very  far 
from  her  thoughts,  and  perhaps  annoy- 
ance at  the  ridiculous  rumour  is  what 
makes  her  so  much  want  to  be  off."  HI 

He  then  entered  with  real  interest  into  91 
the  matter,  and  before  luncheon  was  over 
a  splendid  tour  had  been  sketched  out  in 
the  Austrian  Tyrol,  which  he  proved  to 
demonstration  was  far  better  in  the  sum- 
mer than  Italy.  Justina  was  quite  ani- 
mated, and  only  hoped  her  mother  would 
not  object.  It  was  just  as  well  she  ex- 
pressed doubts  and  fears  on  that  head, 
for  Lady  Fairbairn  had  never  in  her  life 
had  a  hint  even  that  her  daughter  was 
dying  to  go  on  the  Continent  ;  and  Jus- 
tina herself  had  only  decided  that  it  was  I 
well  to  intend  such  a  thing,  not  that  it  A 
would  be  wise  or  necessary  to  carry  the 
intention  out. 

She  exerted  herself,  keeping  most 
careful  watch  and  guard  over  her  voibe 
and  smile.  It  was  not  easy  for  her  to 
appear  pleased  when  she  felt  piqued,  and 
to  feign  a  deep  interest  in  the  Austrian 
Tyrol,  when  she  had  not  known,  till  that 
occasion,  whereabouts  on  the  map  it 
might  be  found.  She  was  becoming 
tired  and  quite  flushed  when  the  oppor- 
tune entrance  of  the  baby  —  that  morsel  of 
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humanity  with  a  large  name  —  diverted 
every  one's  attention  from  her,  and  re- 
lieved her  from  further  effort. 

There  is  nothing  so  difficult  as  to  make 
a  good  speech  at  a  wedding  or  a  christen- 
ing without  affecting  somebody's  feelings. 
Some  people  stand  so  much  in  fear  of 
this,  that  they  can  hardly  say  anything. 
Others  enjoy  doing  it,  and  are  dreaded 
accordingly  ;  for,  beside  the  pain  of  hav- 
ing one's  feelings  touched,  and  being 
obliged  to  weep,  there  is  the  red  nose 
that  follows. 

John,  when  he  stood  up  to  propose  the 
health  of  his  godson,  St.  George  Morti- 
mer Brandon  (who  luckily  was  sound 
asleep),  had  the  unusual  good  fortune  to 
please  and  interest  everybody  (even  the 
parents)  without  making  any  one  cry. 

It  is  the  commonplaces  of  tenderness, 
and  the  e very-day  things  about  time  and 
change,  that  are  affecting  ;  but  if  a 
speaker  can  add  to  all  he  touches  con- 
cerning man's  life,  and  love,  and  destiny, 
something  reached  down  from  the  domin- 
ion of  thought,  beautiful  and  fresh  enough 
to  make  his  hearers  wonder  at  him,  and 
experience  that  elation  at  heart  which  is 
the  universal  tribute  paid  to  all  beautiful 
things,  then  they  will  feel  deeply  per- 
haps ;  but  the  joy  of  beauty  will  elevate 
them,  and  the  mind  will  save  the  eyes 
from  annoying  tears. 

Before  her  guests  retired,  Emily  having 
lingered  up-stairs  with  the  baby,  Doro- 
thea found  herself  for  a  few  minutes 
alone  with  Justina,  who  was  very  tired, 
but  felt  that  her  task  was  not  quite  fin- 
ished. So,  as  she  took  up  her  bonnet 
and  advanced  to  the  looking-glass  to  put 
it  on,  she  said,  carelessly,  "  I  wonder 
whether  this  colour  will  stand  Italian 
sunshine." 

Dorothea's  fair  young  face  was  at  once 
full  of  interest.  Justina  saw  curiosity, 
too,  but  none  was  expressed ;  she  only 
said  with  the  least  little  touch  of  pique, 
"  And  you  never  told  me  that  you  were 
wishing  so  much  to  go  away." 

Justina  turned,  and  from  her  superior 
height  stooped  to  kiss  Dorothea,  as  if 
by  way  of  apology,  whereupon  she  added, 
"  I  had  hoped,  indeed,  I  felt  sure,  that 
you  liked  this  place  and  this  neighbour- 
hood." 

"  What  are  you  alluding  to,  dear  ?  "  said 
Justina,  though  Dorothea  had  alluded  to 
nothing. 

But  Dorothea  remaining  silent,  Justina 
had  to  go  on. 

"  I    think  (if  //lai  is  what  you   mean) 


that  no  one  who  cares  for  me  could  wish 
me  to  undertake  a  very  difficult  task  — 
such  a  very  difficult  task  as  that,  and  one 
which  perhaps  I  am  not  at  all  fit  for." 

On  this  Dorothea  betrayed  a  certain 
embarrassment,  rather  a  painful  blush 
tinged  her  soft  cheek.  "  I  would  not 
have  taken  the  liberty  to  hint  at  such  a 
thing,"  she  answered. 

"  She  would  not  have  liked  it,"  thought 
Justina,  with  not  unnatural  suprise  ;  for 
Dorothea  had  shown  a  fondness  for  her. 

"  But  of  course  I  know  there  has  been 
an  idea  in  the  neighbourhood  that 
you " 

"  That  I  what  ?  "  asked  Justina. 

"  Why  that  you  might  —  you  might  un- 
dertake it." 

"  Oh,  nonsense,  dear  !  nonsense,  all 
talk,"  said  Justina  ;  "  don't  believe  a 
word  of  it."  Her  tone  seemed  to  mean 
just  the  contrary,  and  Dorothea  looked 
doubtful. 

"There  have  been  some  attentions, 
certainly,"  continued  Justina,  turning  be- 
fore the  glass  as  if  to  observe  whether 
her  scarf  was  folded  to  her  mind.  "  Of 
course  every  one  must  have  observed 
that  I  But  really,  dear,  such  a  thing"  — 
she  put  up  her  large  steady  hand,  and 
fastened  her  veil  with  due  care  —  "such 
a  thing  as  that  would  never  do.  Who 
could  have  put  it  into  your  head  to  think 
of  it.?" 

"  She  does  not  care  for  him  in  the 
least,  then,"  thought  Dorothea;  "audit 
seems  that  he  has  cared  for  her.  I  don't 
think  he  does  now,  for  he  seemed  rather 
pleased  to  sketch  out  that  tour  which  will 
take  her  away  from  him.  I  like  her,  but 
even  if  it  was  base  to  her,  I  should  still 
be  glad  she  was  not  going  to  marry  John 
Mortimer." 

Justina  was  in  many  respects  a  pleas- 
ant woman.  She  was  a  good  daughter, 
she  had  a  very  good  temper,  serene,  never 
peevish  ;  she  did  not  forget  what  was  due 
to  others,  she  was  reasonable,  and,  on  the 
whole,  just.  She  felt  what  a  pity  it  was 
that  Mr.  Mortimer  was  so  unwise.  She 
regretted  this  with  a  sincerity  not  dis- 
turbed by  any  misgiving.  Taking  the 
deepest  interest  in  herself,  as  every  way 
worthy  and  desirable,  she  did  for  herself 
what  she  could,  and  really  felt  as  if  this 
was  both  a  privilege  and  a  duty.  Some- 
thing like  the  glow  of  a  satisfied  con- 
science filled  her  mind  when  she  reflected 
that  to  this  end  she  had  worked,  and  left 
nothing  undone,  just  as  such  a  feeling 
rises  in   some  minds    on    so  reflecting 
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about  efforts  made  for  another  person. 
But  with  all  her  foibles,  old  people  liked 
her,  and  her  own  sex  liked  her,  for  she 
was  a  comfortable  person  to  be  with  ; 
one  whose  good  points  attracted  regard, 
and  whose  faults  were  remarkably  well 
concealed. 

With  that  last  speech  she  bowled  her- 
self out  of  the  imaginary  game  of  nine- 
pins, and  the  next  stroke  was  made  by 
Dorothea. 

She  went  down  to  the  long  drawing- 
room,  and  found  all  her  guests  departed, 
excepting  John  Mortimer,  who  came  up 
to  take  leave  of  her.  He  smiled.  "  I 
wanted  to  apologize,"  he  said,  taking  her 
hand,  "(it  was  a  great  liberty)  for  the 
change  I  made  in  your  table." 

"  The  change,  did  you  say,"  she  an- 
swered, oh,  so  softly  !  "or  the  changes  ?" 
And  then  she  became  suddenly  shy,  and 
withdrew  her  hand,  which  he  was  still 
holding  ;  and  he,  drawing  himself  up  to 
his  full  height,  stood  stock  still  for  a  mo- 
ment as  if  lost  in  thought  and  in  sur- 
prise. 

It  was  such  a  very  slight  hint  to  him 
that  two  ladies  had  been  concerned,  but 
he  took  it,  —  remembered  that  one  of 
them  was  the  sister  of  his  host,  and  also 
that  he  had  not  been  allowed  to  carry  out 
his  changes  just  as  he  had  devised  them. 
"I  asked  Emily's  leave,"  he  said,  "to 
take  her  in." 

"  Oh,  did  you  ?  "  answered  Dorothea, 
with  what  seemed  involuntary  interest, 
and  then  he  took  his  leave. 

"Why  did  I  never  think  of  this  be- 
fore ?  I  don't  believe  there  ever  was 
such  a  fool  in  this  world,"  he  said  to  him- 
self, as  he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode 
off.  "Of  course,  if  I  were  driven  to  it, 
Emily  would  be  fifty  times  more  suitable 
for  me  than  that  calm  blond  spinster. 
Liberty  is  sweet,  however,  and  I  will  not 
do  it  if  I  can  help  it.  The  worst  of  it  is, 
that  Emily,  of  all  the  women  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, is  the  only  one  who  does  not 
care  one  straw  about  me.  There's  no 
hurry  —  I  fancy  myself  making  her  an 
offer,  and  getting  laughed  at  for  my 
pains."  Then  John  Mortimer  amused 
himself  with  recollections  of  poor  Fred 
Walker's  wooing,  how  ridiculous  he  had 
made  himself,  and  how  she  had  laughed 
at  him,  and  yet  out  of  mere  sweetness  of 
nature,  taken  him.  "It's  not  in  her  to 
be  in  love  with  any  man,"  he  reflected  ; 
"and  I  suppose  it's  not  in  me  to  be  in 
Ipve  with  any  woman.  So  far  at  least  we 
might  meet  on  equal  ground." 
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In  the  mean  time,  Dorothea  was  cosi 
resting  on  the  sofa  in  her  dressincj-room 
her  husband  was  with  her,  and  St.  George 
Mortimer  Brandon, —  the  latter  as  quiet 
as  possible  in  his  cot,  now  nobody  cared 
whether  his  behaviour  did  him  credit  or 
not. 

"Love,"  she  said,  "do  you  know  I 
shouldn't  be  at  all  surprised  if  John  Mor- 
ttmer  has  made  Justina  an  offer,  and  she 
has  refused  him." 

"/should  be  very  much  surprised,  in- 
deed," said  Brandon,  laughing  ;  "  I  think 
highly  of  his  good  sense  —  and  of  hers, 
for  both  which  reasons  I  feel  sure,  my 
darling,  that  he  has  not  made  her  an  offer, 
and  she  has  not  refused  him.'* 

*'  But  I  am  almost  sure  he  has,"  pro- 
ceeded Dorothea,  "otherwise  I  should  be 
obliged  to  think  that  the  kind  of  things 
she  said  to-day  were  not  quite  fair." 

"  What  did  she  say  ?  " 

Dorothea  told  him. 

"  I  do  not  think  that  amounts  to  much," 
said  Brandon. 

"  Oh,  then  you  think  he  never  did  ask 
her  ?     I  hope  and  trust  you  are  right." 

"  Why  do  you  hope  and  trust,  Mrs. 
Brandon  ?  What  can  it  signify  to  you  ?  " 
Then,  when  she  made  no  answer,  he  went 
on.  "  To  be  sure  that  would  make  it 
highly  natural  that  he  should  be  glad  at 
the  prospect  of  her  absenting  herself."  . 

"I  was  just  thinking  so.  Did  not  he 
speak  well,  St.  George  ?" 

"He  did;  you  were  wishing  all  the 
time  that  I  could  speak  as  well  !  " 

"Just  as  if  you  did  not  speak  twice  as 
well  !  Besides,  you  have  a  much  finer 
voice.  I  like  so  much  to  hear  you  when 
you  get  excited." 

"Ah!  that  is  the  thing.  I  have  taken 
great  pains  to  learn  the  art  of  speaking, 
and  when  to  art  excitement  is  added,  I 
get  on  well  enough.  But  John,  without 
being  excited,  says,  and  cares  nothing 
about  them,  the  very  things  I  should  like 
to  have  said,  but  that  will  not  perfectly 
reveal  themselves  to  me  till  my  speech  is 
over." 

"  But  he  is  not  eloquent." 

"  No  ;  he  does  not  on  particular  occa- 
sions rise  above  the  ordinary  level  of  his 
thoughts.  His  every-day  self  suffices  for 
what  he  has  to  do  and  say.  But  some- 
times, if  we  two  have  spoken  at  the  same 
meeting,  and  I  see  the  speeches  reported 
—  though  mine  may  have  been  most 
cheered —  I  find  little  in  it,  while  he  has 
often  said  perfectly  things  of  real  use  to 
our  party." 
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From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
CHERUBINI. 

The  popularity  of  a  great  composer  too 
often  bears  no  proportion  to  his  real 
merits,  especially  when  his  place  in  the 
development  of  the  art  is  greater  than 
the  impression  produced  by  his  works. 
This  is  eminently  true  of  Cherubini.  His 
long  and  laborious  life  exhibits  some 
great  successes,  many  disappointments, 
sometimes  even  struggles  for  the  bare 
necessaries  of  life,  and  yet  he  enjoyed 
the  deepest  and  most  lasting  admiration 
from  those  who  knew  him  best.  Like 
very  few  composers,  Cherubini  was  a 
man  cast  entirely  in  one  mould,  and  the 
contradictions  which  often  perplex  us  in 
other  great  original  geniuses  were  com- 
pletely wanting  in  him.  His  works  and 
the  qualities  of  his  nature  mutually  re- 
flect each  other  ;  and  though  this  must 
always  be  more  or  less  the  case,  it  can- 
not often  be  so  easily  detected,  nor  is  it 
always  worth  the  trouble. 

Maria  Luigi  Carlo  Zenobi  Salvadore 
Cherubini  was  born  on  the  8th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1760,  at  Florence,  where  his  fa- 
ther was  conductor  of  the  Pergola  Thea- 
tre. As  early  as  his  sixth  year  Luigi 
began  to  study  music,  and  at  thirteen 
wrote  his  first  mass.  This  mass,  which 
must  obviously  have  been  preceded  by 
many  attempts  of  various  dimensions, 
forms  the  first  number  in  an  autograph 
catalogue  of  his  works,*  which  Cheru- 
bini carried  on  without  interruption 
through  a  period  of  almost  seventy  years 
—  a  document  which  in  its  extent  stands 
quite  alone  in  musical  literature.  He 
left  Florence  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
and  devoted  himself  for  three  years  to 
hard  work  under  Sarti  at  Bologna  and 
Milan,  where  one  of  his  objects  was 
thoroughly  to  imbue  himself  with  the 
pure  style  of  Palestrina,  and  where  Sarti 
employed  him  in  writing  the  minor  airs 
for  his  many  operas.  From  this  time 
Cherubini  began  to  stand  alone,  and  to 
compose  for  various  Italian  theatres, 
with  great  success.  In  Venice  he  went 
under  the  pleasant  nickname  of  "Cheru- 
bini  Cherubino."     Half   a  century  later. 


being  anxious  to  know  something  of  the 

*  The  title  of  this  remarkable  catalogue,  now  be- 
come rare,  is  as  follows:  —  "Notice  des  Manuscrits 
autograplies  de  la  imisiqiie  composde  par  feu  M.  L.  C. 
Z.  S.  Cherubini,  Surintendant  de  la  Musique  du  Roi, 
Dirccteur  du  Conservatoire  de  Musique,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
Paris,  1843."  It  was  edited  by  M.  IJoltcie  de  Touhiion, 
Librarian  of  t!ie  Conservatoire.  Mozart,  as  is  well 
known,  kept  an  autograph  thematic  cataloRue  of  his 
works  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  but  that  extends 
over  only  six  years  and  a  half,  while  Cherubini's  cata- 
logue embraces  his  whole  career.  —  Ed, 


early  productions  of  so  great  a  master,  I 
asked  him  to  lend  me  the  scores  of  these 
operas,  and  he  sent  me  two,  accompanied 
by    the    following   note:  —  "I  send  you 
my  *Armzda^  and  '■  Adriano  itt  Stria j^ 
the  one  is  the  second,  and  the  other  the 
third  of  my  works  for  the  Italian  stage. 
I  fear  these  scores  will  not  interest  you 
much,  for  they  are  the  productions  of  a 
mere  lad  fresh  from  school,  and  written 
in   the  style  then  in  vogue.     If  the  first 
one  does  not  please  you,  leave  the  other 
unread."     I  read  them  through,  and   my 
impression,  as  far  as   I    remember,  was 
j  that    there    was    nothing   of   the   school- 
boy about  them,  but,  on  the  contrary,  all 
the  marks  of  a  most  able  pen.     But  they 
certainly   have   a  strong  likeness   to  the 
other  opere  serie  of  the  time,  which  were 
all,  German  and  Italian,  very  much  alike. 
After   a   short  stay  in  London,  which 
apparently  did   not  answer  his  expecta- 
tions,   Cherubini   went  to   Paris  in   1786, 
and  there  he  remained  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.     There  he  played  the  piano  to  Maria 
Antoinette,  and  there  he  was  director  of 
the  Conservatoire   under  Louis  Philippe. 
He  wrote  hymns  for  W\q  fetes  of  the  rev- 
olution, and  a   requiem  for  the  anniver- 
sary  of  the   death   of    Louis   XVI.     He 
displeased    Napoleon,    and    perhaps    for 
that    very   reason  was  decorated  by  the 
Bourbons.     He   saw  with   his   own  eyes 
the  triumphs  of  Gretry  and  Meyerbeer, 
Spontini   and    Rossini.      On    his    arrival 
from  Vienna  in  1805  he  introduced  Hura- 
mel's    works    into    Paris,    and    in     1830 
showed  such  kindness  to  a  pupil  of  Hum- 
mel's,  then  a  young  man,  as  he  can  never 
forget.      But    the     political    revolutions 
which   agitated    France   during  the  long 
period  of  Cherubini's  residence  there,  af- 
fected him  only  in  his  outward  circum- 
stances, or  the  musical  demands  made  on 
him.     He  was  probably  too  much  of  an 
Italian  at  heart  to  take  anv  real  interest 


around  him  ;  perhaps  also  he  hesitated 
to  push  himself  forward  where  he  could 
do  no  good.  He  was  too  proud  and  too 
independent  to  attempt  to  succeed  by 
other  means  than  those  which  his  heart 
and  his  genius  permitted  ;  indeed  he 
treated  the  most  powerful  man  of  that 
century  with  a  bnisqite  straightforward- 
ness for  which  he  had  to  pay  dearly. 

Cherubini's  life  as  a  composer  may  be 
broadly  divided  into  three  epochs.  In 
the  first,  he  devoted  himself  to  ItaUan 
opera  ;  in  the  second,  to  French  ;  and  in 
the  last  almost  exclusively  to  church  mu- 
sic.    It  must  not  be  supposed  that  these 
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periods  succeeded  one  another  with  the 
definiteness  of  school-lessons.  For  in- 
stance, his  connection  with  an  Italian 
opera  house,  established  in  Paris  in  1789, 
obliged  him  to  occupy  himself  a  great 
deal  with  the  works  performed  there, 
either  in  the  way  of  satisfying  the  de- 
mands of  the  singers,  or  in  introducing 
new  songs  into  old  operas  to  give  them 
fresh  attraction.  Several  thick  volumes 
of  Italian  solos  and  choruses  written  for 
this  purpose,  are  still  in  existence,  and 
contain  material  enough  for  whole  operas. 
But  it  was  at  this  very  time  that  the 
characteristics  of  his  second  style  or 
period  were  ripening.  In  1791,  after 
'''' Dejnophon''''  —  a  first  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt at  French  opera  —  "  Lodoiska  "  was 
produced  at  the  newly-erected  Theatre 
Favart,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  Cheru- 
bini's  great  name,  and  of  an  influence 
which  remains  to  this  day,  though  some 
of  its  results  would  hardly  be  satisfac- 
tory to  their  author.  But  it  is  the  fate 
of  great  poets  and  artists  that,  sooner  or 
later,  their  peculiarities  of  style  become 
imitated  and  viciously  exaggerated — a 
Nemesis  from  which  even  the  very  great- 
est cannot  escape. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  ten  years  "  Lo- 
doiska "  was  followed  by  other  dramatic 
works,  the  most  important  and  famous 
of  which  were  "  y]/^<^/^  "  and  ^'- Les  deux 
Journees!!''  Great  as  was  their  success  in 
Paris,  it  has  been  more  lasting  in  Ger- 
many.* The  peculiar  stamp  of  these 
operas  is  their  grand  construction,  the 
freedom  and  boldness  of  the  harmonies, 
the  interesting  and  independent  treat- 
ment of  the  orchestra,  and  the  delicate 
characteristic  and  dramatic  manner  in 
which  the  individual  instruments  of  the 
band  are  brought  out. 

At  the  time  when  Cherubini  began  to 
write,  opera  had  attained  a  very  impor- 
tant position  both  in  France  and  Italy, 
though  by  different  means.  Paris  was 
the  birthplace  of  those  clever,  dramatic, 
exciting  vaudevilles,  full  of  me*lody, 
naive  and  piquant,  which  became  so 
widely  popular  on  this  side  of  the  Alps. 
And  of  all  the  French  composers  who, 
knowing  but  little  harmony  or  instrument- 
ation, produced  so  much  graceful  and 
pleasing  music,  by  their  great  originality 
of  invention  and  their  intuitive  feeling 
for  the  stage,  Gretry  was  the  first.  At 
the  same  time,  in  Italy,  Paesiello  and 
Cimarosa,  and  other  less-known  Italians 

*  In  Germany  ^^ Les  deux  Journies''^  is  known  as 
•'  Dcr  IVassertrdger.^'  It  was  revived  by  Mr.  Maple- 
son  at  Drury  Lane  in  1872  ;  but  without  success.  —  Ed. 


were  enchanting  the  world  by  the  charm 
of  their  vocal  style.  Composers  and 
singers  united  in  showing  the  enormous 
power  which  the  human  voice  may  exert 
on  our  feelings  and  senses  when  artistic- 
ally cultivated  and  naturally  used.  Su- 
perior to  the  French  in  form  and  devel- 
opment, full  of  an  inimitable  verve  in  the 
opera  bteffd,  and  of  tender,  often  almost 
passionate,  feeling  in  more  serious  music, 
their  treatment  of  the  orchestra,  though 
not  without  independence,  was  extraor- 
dinarily simple.  Gluck's  position  was 
isolated,  and  his  influence  was  confined  to 
the  Grand  Opdra.  His  wonderful  dra- 
matic genius  enabled  him  to  combine 
French  declamation  with  Italian  cantilena 
to  a  remarkable  degree,  and  by  occasion- 
ally enriching  these  with  German  har- 
monies, he  produced  the  grandest  effects. 
But  he  was  not  an  absolute  master  of  his 
art  in  the  same  sense  with  the  great  Ger- 
man composers,  and  he  wanted  both 
power  of  development  and  grandeur  of 
construction.  Mozart  united  all  the  great 
"Qualities  ;  but  at  the  period  of  which  we 
are  speaking,  he  had  hardly  made  his 
mark  even  in  his  own  country  —  certainly 
was  not  fully  estimated  there  —  while  out- 
side of  Germany  he  was  scarcely  known. 
Realize  this  state  of  things,  and  the  scores 
of  '■'■Lodoiska  "  and  '•'■  Medee''''  are  truly  as- 
tonishing. They  contain  a  wealth  of  char- 
acteristic themeSjVarying  with  the  sense  of 
the  words,  the  characters  and  the  changes 
of  situation  ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  all  this 
life  and  movement,  they  constitute  a  style 
of  music  which  is  almost  architectural  in 
the  beauty  and  clearness  of  its  outlines. 
The  harmonies  and  modulations,  even 
when  most  unusual,  develop  themselves 
with  the  natural  logical  sequence  and  ease 
which  always  distinguish  a  great  master, 
and  seem  actually  and  necessarily  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  independent  life  of  the  sepa- 
rate parts,  as  they  did  with  the  old  com- 
posers of  the  strict  polyphonic  style.  To 
Cherubini  are  chiefly  owing  a  great  num- 
ber of  those  effects  which  have  been  so 
much  employed  by  the  romantic  school  of 
Germany,  and  so  much  abused  by  less- 
gifted  writers  ;  I  mean  the  long-sustained 
harmonies  carrying  rhythmical  figures  — 
the  "  pedal  points,"  so  called,  which  keep 
the  hearer  in  suspense,  until  the  return  of 
the  key-note  acts  like  a  release  ;  the  single 
sustained  notes  on  the  horn  or  clarinet, 
so  exciting  to  the  imagination  ;  the  mys- 
terious resonance  of  some  weird  melody 
in  the  veiled  lower  strings  of  the  violas  ; 
the  frequent  pauses,  producing  effects 
only  possible  in  music  of  this  class  —  and 
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so  on.  Musical  historians  are  fond  of 
saying  that  Cherubini  took  the  Germans 
for  his  teachers  and  examples.  My  con- 
viction is  that  the  Germans  learned  far 
more  from  him  than  he  did  from  them. 
In  his  clear  and  transparent  treatment  of 
the  orchestra  he  may  owe  much  to 
Haydn  ;  his  vivacity  he  may  have  caught 
from  Mozart,  whose  gi^atest  works  were 
written  only  a  few  years  before  Cheru- 
bini's'best  operas.  But  the  undeniable 
elective  affinity  which  has  always  been 
recognized  between  Cherubini  and  Beet- 
hoven can  only  have  been  elective  on  the 
part  of  the  latter  in  so  far  as  there  was  not 
a  natural  affinity  between  the  minds  of 
two  other  men.  We  must  remember  that 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
years  after  the  appearance  of  '■^  Lodoiska  " 
and  '''' Medee^''  (1791-95),  Beethoven  was 
still  a  young  composer,  and  though  his 
first  trios  and  sonatas  had  given  him  a 
great  position,  he  had  written  nothing  in 
the  way  of  opera.  It  is  evident  that  in 
the  composition  of  ^'■Fidelio^^  Beethoven 
often  borrowed  the  manner*  of  the  great 
Italian,  and  he  himself  has  acknowledged 
the  fact  with  a  frankness  which  does  him 
honour. 

It  may  be  said  that  there  is  a  great  want 
of  vitality  in  Cherubini's  operas  as  com- 
pared with  '•'■  Don  Giovanni,^^  '''' Fidelio,^'' 
or  '''■  FreiscJiiitz;''''  and  in  many  respects 
even  with  Gluck's,  though  as  lyric  dramas 
these  last  are  far  behind  Cherubini's. 
This  is  no  doubt  true,  and  there  are  many 
reasons  for  it,  the  most  important  being 
the  simplest  —  namely,  that  Cherubini  did 
not  possess  a  sufficient  flow  of  independ- 
ent beautiful  melody.  No  one  can  say 
that  his  music  is  not  melodious  ;  it  is 
more  correct  to  say  that  everything  in  it 
sings.  But  there  is  a  great  gulf  between 
that  melodious  element  which  is  the  es- 
sential of  every  true  musician,  and  the 
creation  of  melodies  which  take  posses- 
sion of  the  memory  and  the  imagination. 
Cherubini's  characters  are  full  of  expres- 
sion. They  are  tender,  vehement,  pas- 
sionate, dignified  ;  but  the  music  can  rare- 
ly be  separated  from  the  character,  as  in- 
dependent melody,  beautiful  in  itself  — 
it  is  singing,  but  there  are  no  songs.  The 
framework  so  cleverly  supplied  by  the 
orchestra  incloses  a  picture  which,  though 
fitting  it  satisfactorily,  is  often  of  second- 
ary importance  to   the   frame.      Gluck's 

*  A  curious  corroboration  of  this  remark  is  afforded 
by  a  portion  of  one  of  Beethoven's  sketch-books  in 
possession  of  Mr.  Joachim,  whicii  coniains  a  nicmo- 
randiini  of  a  ter/.et  fror.i  tl>c  " /A'«,r  7^«r«<f<?j,"  mixed 
up  witl)  sketches  for  "•  Fide  Ho.''''  —Ed. 


Iphigdnie  lives  forever  in  her  noble  song 
of  lamentation.  We  can  never  call  to 
mind  any  of  the  characters  in  Mozart's 
operas  without,  so  to  speak,  hearing  the 
melodies  which  belong  to  them.  Agatha's 
piety,  love,  and  happiness  live  in  the 
shrine  of  our  remembrance  like  costly 
pearls ;  but  Lodoiska  and  Med^e  never 
call  up  similar  memories.  Fdtis  (to  whom 
I  am  indebted  for  much  of  this  sketch) 
will  not  admit  this  deficiency  in  his  friend. 
He  maintains  that  the  fault  lies  in  the 
libretti,  which  certainly  are  very  poor. 
He  quotes  a  number  of  scenes  full  of 
beautiful  melody,  and  instances  espe- 
cially Cherubini's  most  popular  opera, 
"  Les  deiixjotirnees?''  But  this  is  proving 
too  much.  Nobody  affirms  that  Cherubini 
was  not  tuneful,  while  on  the  other  hand 
no  one  can  deny  that  a  want  of  concrete 
melodies  forms  his  weak  point. 

In  fact,  this  is  exactly  the  want  vvhich 
is  felt  in  the  splendid  opera  just  men- 
tioned, though  in  France,  and  still  more  in 
Germany,  it  has  long  delighted  both  mu- 
sicians and  amateurs,  and  will  always  hold 
an  important  place  in  the  repertoire  of 
French  opera  comique.  The  libretto  is 
full  of  national  colouring,  and  abounds  in 
thrilling  situations,  two  circumstances 
preeminently  suited  to  bring  Cherubini's 
powers  into  the  brightest  light,  and  to 
throw  his  weak  points  into  the  back- 
ground. A  few  expressive  and  serious 
airs  give  a  stamp  to  the  popular  charac- 
ters. But  the  larger  part  of  the  drama 
affords  opportunities  for  admirable  en- 
semble pieces  —  passionate  outbursts  of 
joy  and  grief,  defiant  rage,  timid  entrea- 
ties. There  is  constant  alteration  of  anx- 
ious expectation,  sudden  surprises,  fear 
and  hope,  but  hardly  any'  opportunities 
for  displaying  a  broad  or  melodious 
style. 

By  these  situations,  the  whole  force  of 
the  composer's  talents  and  peculiar  power 
was  brought  out,  and  is  displayed  in  con- 
stant variety  of  instrumentation,  short 
passionate  vocal  phrases,  changes  of 
rhythm,  striking  modulations,  artistic 
combinations  of  instruments  and  voices, 
characteristic  musical  effects  in  the  nu- 
merous melodramatic  situations,  and  last- 
ly—  in  spite  of  all  this  restless  variety  — 
in  that  wonderful  mastery  by  which  his 
works  are  made  to  form  independent 
structures  of  such  strength  and  clearness. 
And  yet  in  the  part  of  Constance,  where 
we  naturally  look  for  a  broad  stream  of 
melody  flowing  from  the  inmost  depths 
of  the  feelings  and  imagination,  as  the 
expression   of   the   same    self-sacrificing 
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conjuofal  love  which  is  so  nobly  embodied 
in  '•'•  Fidelio^^''  a  few  impassioned  phrases 
are  all  that  we  find.  This  may  possibly,  as 
Fdlis  says,  be  the  fault  of  the  librettist ; 
but  neither  in  Cherubini  himself,  nor  in 
anything  that  we  know  of  his  life,  is  there 
evidence  of  any  overmastering  amount  of 
feeling.  Excellent  and  honourable  in  all 
his  dealings,  and  at  the  bottom  of  his 
heart  not  without  an  almost  naive  good- 
nature, even  his  most  friendly  words  and 
actions  were  tinged  with  bitterness.  He 
evidently  felt  no  anxiety  that  either  his 
music  or  his  person  should  ^/^^i-^.  Clear 
in  intelligence,  and  calm  in  judgment,  he 
never  softened  the  harshness  of  his  re- 
marks by  any  charm  of  expression.  Like 
the  sweet  chestnut,  even  his  good-nature 
had  a  prickly  shell.  True,  he  was  an  old 
man  when  I  knew  him,  but  even  from  his 
earliest  friends  and  most  devoted  pupils 
I  never  could  gather  that  he  possessed 
the  depth  of  feeling  which  we  naturally 
associate  with  a  great  composer.  Great 
energy,  strong  force  of  will,  and  constant 
freshness  in  the  smallest  details,  he  al- 
ways showed  ;  but  he  seldom  rose  to  a 
fiery  heat,  and  we  might  with  justice  com- 
pare his  soul  to  a  fire,  always  burning, 
but  not  easily  kindled  into  a  blaze.*  If, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  these  traits  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  explain  the  character  of  his 
music,  they  illustrate  still  more  some  of 
his  prominent  qualities  —  for  example, 
his  intense  love  of  order,  and  that  par- 
tiality for  combinations  by  which  his  im- 
agination must  have  been  strongly  con- 
trolled. To  the  first  we  may  attribute 
his  dislike  to  leaving  a  piece  of  music 
until  he  had  given  it  the  very  utmost  fin- 
ish, a  habit  by  .which  he  often  weakened 
the  interest  of  his  work,  especially  in 
dramatic  music.  Everything  fragmentary 
was  repugnant  to  him,  and  thus  he  was  a 
complete  stranger  to  that  episodic  style 
by  which  Beethoven  obtained  such  great 
effects.  His  subjects  seem  almost  like 
persons,  richly  endowed  with  light  and 
life,  and  all  the  conditions  of  being,  but 
never  stepping  out  of  their  characteristic 
attitudes.  —  But  we  must  now  follow  the 
outward  circumstances  of  the  life  of  our 
composer. 

At  the  time  when  Cherubini  was  at  the 
zenith  of  his  fame,  and  when  the  most 
distinguished  of  his  colleagues,  Mehul, 
Berlin,  Lesueur,  and  even  Grdtry  himself, 
though  most  widely  differing  from  him, 
were  doing  their  best  to  copy  the  gran- 

*  "Cherubini,"  said  Mendelssohn,  in  1825,  "  is  like 
an  extinct  voicano  throwing  out  occasional  flashes  and 
sparks,  but  quite  covered  with  cinders."  — Ed. 


deur  and  peculiarities  of  his  style,  Gen- 
eral Buonaparte  returned  to  Paris  from 
his  Italian  campaign.  Cherubini,  as  one 
of  the  directors  of  the  new  Conservatoire, 
was  introduced  to  him,  and  on  this  occa- 
sion the  general  spoke  with  enthusiasm 
of  Paesiello  and  Zingarelli.  Cherubini 
did  not  dispute  the  merits  of  the  former, 
but  repeated  the  rmme  of  the  latter  with 
contempt.  '•''  Passe  potir  Paesiello;^  mais 
Zingarelli  /  ''^  This  was  the  first  cause  of 
the  future  emperor's  aversion,  an  aver- 
sion which  was  destined  to  lead  to  serious 
consequences  for  Cherubini. 

Buonaparte  was  then  living  in  the  Rue 
Taitbout,  where  he  received  celebrities  of 
all  kinds  in  a  simple  and  hospitable  style. 
Cherubini  was  one  day  invited  to  dinner. 
The  general  had  meanwhile  heard  his 
operas,  and  spoke  of  them,  again  prais- 
ing his  beloved  Paesiello.  "Your  music 
is  very  fine,"  said  he,  "but  the  accompa- 
niment is  too  prominent  —  il  y  a  trop 
d'accompagnement.''^  "  Citoy en-general^'"' 
was  the  reply,  "  vons  aimez  la  musique  qui 
vous  laisse  penser  a  vos  affaires  d'etatP 
Meantime  Buonaparte  became  consul, 
and  afterwards  emperor  ;  but  poor  Che- 
rubini, in  spite  of  the  success  of  his  mu- 
sic, remained  as  he  was.  In  1805,  there- 
fore, he  accepted  an  advantageous  invita- 
tion to  write  for  the  Imperial  Opera  at 
Vienna.  His  beautiful  young  wife  accom- 
panied him,  and  his  opera  of  "  Faniska  " 
was  still  incomplete  when  Napoleon  ar- 
rived, after  executing  a  somewhat  noisy 
symphony  at  Austerlitz.  He  resided  at 
Schonbrunn,  and  hearing  that  Cherubini 
was  in  Vienna,  sent  for  him,  and  com- 
missioned him  to  organize  and  conduct 
some  state  concerts  at  the  court.  At 
the  close  of  the  music  the  emperor 
would  often  remain  with  him  and  Cres- 
centini  talking  about  art  and  artists.  (I 
had  these  details  from  the  lips  of  Che- 
rubini himself.)  "Your  last  opera  has 
had  great  success  ?"  said  Napoleon,  one 
evening.  "  It  would  not  please  you, 
sire,"  answered  Cherubini,  "  Why  not  ?  " 
asked  the  emperor,  "//j  a  trop  d'ac- 
co?npagne7nent,'"  was  the  answer,  and  it 
was  the  last  which  Cherubini  ever  had 
the  opportunity  of  making,  for  the  em- 
peror never  spoke  to  him  again. 

In  the  spring  of  1806,  "ivz/z/jZ'^"  was 
performed  in  Vienna;  it  excited  the  ad- 
miration of  the  musicians,  and  met  with 
much  sympathy  from  the  public  ;  but  the 
echoes  of  the  French  artillery  so  fatal  to 
-'■  Fidelio''^  at  its  first  performance,  had  a 
similar  disturbing  effect  on  Cherubini's 
opera.     He   broke    off   his   engagement, 
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and  returned  to  Paris,  His  colIeao;ues 
gave  him  a  brilliant  reception  at  the  Con- 
servatoire, and  thereby  perhaps  helped  to 
throw  him  into  still  greater  disfavour  with 
the  emperor.  Napoleon  loved  to  reward 
talent,  but  disliked  seeing  laurels  be- 
stowed where  he  had  no  wish  to  take  part 
in  the  gift.  As  if  in  pique,  the  great  des- 
pot abandoned  him  to  his  fate,  and  of- 
fered M^hul  the  post  of  Imperial  7naitre 
de  chapelle.  Mdhul,  being  on  intimate 
terms  with  Cherubini,  who  had  dedicated 
the  score  of  '■''  Medee  "  to  him,  ventured  to 
request  that  his  friend  might  share  the 
post  with  him  ;  but  upon  this  the  em- 
peror withdrew  his  offer,  and  gave  the 
place  to  Lesueur.  Cherubini  seems  to 
have  been  deeply  discouraged  by  this 
blow,  and  during  several  years  hardly 
composed  anything,  but  devoted  himself 
to  an  occupation  which  was  too  charac- 
teristic not  to  be  described.  On  entering 
his  apartment  a  number  of  pictures  of  all 
sizes  in  frames  might  be  observed  hang- 
ing on  the  walls.  Red  and  black  spots 
were  more  or  less  prominent  here  and 
there,  but  a  closer  examination  was  nec- 
essary to  discover  their  connection. 
These  pictures  were  the  product  of  the 
strange  gift  for  contrivance  which  at  that 
time  had  become  almost  a  mania  with 
him.  They  contained  the  most  fantastic 
figures,  groups  and  scenes,  made  up  of 
the  hearts  and  diamonds  on  the  cards, 
either  whole  or  divided,  as  the  case  might 
be.  There  were  dancers  with  red  jackets, 
singers  with  red  caps,  buildings,  land- 
scapes with  strange  vegetation,  the  cards 
being  used  horizontally  or  perpendicu- 
larly, singly  or  collectively,  with  more  or 
less  of  the  spots  erased.  It  was  a  pas- 
time—  perhaps  even  a  waste  of  time. 
And  yet  this  combination  of  invention 
and  calculation,  this  satisfaction  in  self- 
imposed  trammels  was  very  curious,  and 
it  was  impossible  not  to  see  in  it  a  cer- 
tain analogy  with  many  of  his  musical 
combinations,  where  everything  had  to 
give  way  to  some  particular  phrase,  some 
long-sustained  note  or  harmony.  At  that 
time  he  also  greatly  devoted  himself  to 
botany  ;  and  his  wife  has  told  me  that 
for  months  he  went  to  the  "jfardin  des 
Plantes  everyday.  Nature  is  the  mother 
of  mothers,  and  when  her  children  are 
out  of  tune  with  themselves,  they  may  al- 
ways resort  to  her  and  find  rest  for 
their  souls,  and  new  courage  for  the  bat- 
tle of  life. 

A  triflinj^  circumstance  led  him  back  to 
his  art.  Being  on  a  visit  in  the  country 
to   the  Prince   of  Chimon,  he  was   asked 


by  the  great  people  of  the  village  to 
write  some  music  to  celebrate  their  saint's 
day.  How  gentle  is  the  slumber  of  gen- 
ius, and  how  slight  a  touch  will  arouse  it  ! 
The  result  of  this  a\\»akening  was  Che- 
rubini's  great  mass  in  F  for  three  voices. 
Thus  the  internal  spell  was  broken,  and 
at  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  the  exter- 
nal one  also  vanished.  In  the  year  1816 
Louis  the  Eighteenth  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  from  that 
time  dates  the  composition  of  those  nu- 
merous sacred  works  which  were  to  give 
him  even  more  fame  than  his  dramatic 
compositions  had  done.  A  new  and 
empty  style  of  church  music  had  at  this 
time  taken  the  place  of  the  severe  school 
of  the  old  masters.  The  opera  had  in- 
troduced a  great  wealth  of  means  of  ex- 
pression ;  the  charm  of  vocal  solos  and 
orchestral  accompaniments  had  become 
familiar  and  necessary.  Moreover  it  was 
important  that  the  great  personages  who 
paid  for  the  music  should  not  be  bored 
during  the  time  they  thought  proper  to 
devote  to  God.  On  the  other  hand,  com- 
posers were  loth  to  break  entirely  with 
the  artistic  forms  which  were  regarded  as 
the  peculiar  property  of  sacred  music. 
They  thought  it  impossible  to  dispense 
altogether  with  fugues,  as  they  considered 
them  to  be  specially  religious.  They  en- 
tirely forgot  that  in  a  sacred  building  the 
purest  and  deepest  feelings  should  pre- 
vail. A  certain  comfortable,  easy  gaiety 
seems  to  have  agreed  very  well  with  the 
services  of  the  Church,  as  it  does  still, 
and  this  animated  the  style  then  in 
vogue.  Thus  the  composers  who  ad- 
hered to  the  rules  became  dry,  and  those 
who  wrote  for  effect  almost  frivolous.  It 
is  humiliating  to  think  of  the  quantity  of 
church  music  written  in  the  hitter  part 
of  the  last  century  and  the  first  quarter 
of  the  present  one,  and  consider  how  in- 
finitely little  of  it  remains  above  water. 
Mozart's  "Requiem  "  is  almost  the  only 
gem  amongst  a  mass  of  trash.  But  from 
these  musical  rubbish-heaps,  in  which 
so  many  great  masters  are  buried,  Che- 
rubini's  works  rise  like  the  Pyramids. 
They  show  that  he  possessed  all  the 
requirements  for  artistic  perfection,  and 
could  wield  them  as  a  second  nature  — 
individual  inventive  power,  independent 
force,  defiant  will,  comprehensive  genius, 
and  unmistakable  cleverness.  The  severe 
studies  to  which  he  so  steadily  devoted 
himself  in  his  youth  now  made  themselves 
felt  in  every  voice  and  every  bar  ;  while 
availing  himself  of  all  the  modern  licenses 
in    harmony,    the    spirit    of    his    music 
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retained  a  certain  severity,  which,  like 
leaven,  imparted  a  wholesome  bitter  to 
the  composition.  Even  the  necessity 
imposed  upon  him  of  keeping  within 
certain  limits  wa^  beneficial,  by  prevent- 
ing him  from  yielding  to  his  tendency  to 
diffuseness.  The  want  of  that  stream  of 
melody  which  we  regret  in  his  dramatic 
works  15  hardly  felt  in  those  which  he 
wrote  for  the  Church,  and  for  this  rea- 
son, that  a  melody,  when  complete  in  itself, 
is  peculiarly  the  utterance  of  an  individ- 
ual. When  the  situation  demands  that 
a  p£ople  should  give  expression  to  its 
feelings,  the  prominent  effect  must  be 
one  of  many  voices  ;  the  individual  must 
not  be  brought  forward,  the  common  feel- 
ing in  its  unity  must  be  the  product  of 
the  manifold  source.  A  very  evident 
feeling  for  higher  things  lay  in  Cherubi- 
ni's  nature  ;  even  if  not  always  elevated, 
he  is  always  dignified.  He  shows  most 
feeling  in  pathetic  situations,  whilst  in  his 
vigorous  force  there  is  a  sort  of  defiance, 
and  in  his  happy  moments  he  is  sometimes 
almost  too  brilliant  and  showy.  But  the 
absence  of  anything  commonplace  and  or- 
dinary, the  stamp  of  real  genius  which  is 
everywhere  imprinted,  keeps  the  hearer  in 
an  elevated  and  intellectual  sphere  —  if 
not  always  awed,  yet  deeply  impressed. 
And  therefore  an  objection  can  hardly  be 
raised  to  the  assertion  that  Cherubini  is 
the  greatest  composer  of  sacred  music  in 
this  century.  Beethoven's  '■^  Missa  Solen- 
w/i- "  cannot  be  taken  into  consideration 
here.  It  is  a  dramatic-symphonic  oratorio 
of  titanic  structure,  to  which  the  words  of 
the  mass  serve  as  a  sort  of  foundation  ; 
but  its  place  is  not  in  the  church. 

Besides  his  famous  masses  in  F  major 
and  D  minor,  and  the  coronation  mass 
for  the  consecration  of  Charles  X.,  Che- 
rubini wrote  a  large  number  of  short 
sacred  works.  To  shorten  the  service  of 
the  Chapel  Royal,  the  priest  generally 
said  a  silent  mass,  during  which  a  Gloria, 
or  Kyrie,  with  a  credo  and  a  motet  were 
performed.  An  astonishing  number  of 
such  pieces  remain  in  the  hands  of  Che- 
rubini's  family  awaiting  publication. 

In  speaking  of  Cherubini's  sacred 
works,  I  must  not  forget  one  which  may 
perhaps  be  called  the  most  perfect  of  all 
—  I  mean  his  "  Requiem  "  composed  for 
the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Louis  XVI. 
It  is  almost  unique  in  music.  Cherubini 
may  not  have  attained  to  the  unearthly 
beauty,  or  the  depth  of  thought  and 
feeling,  which  we  find  in  some  of  the 
movements  of  Mozart's  "  Requiem."  But 
Mozart's  was,  as  we  know,  not  completed 


by  its  divine  author  ;  all  its  parts  are  m 
equally  elevated,  and  the  style  is  wanting" 
in  that  perfect  unity  which  gives  even  less 
happy  ideas  their  due  prominence.  In 
Cherubini's  work  it  seems  as  if  every- 
thing, as  far  as  the  words  permit,  were 
developed  out  of  the  eternal  human  la- 
ment, "  Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt 
thou  return. ''  What  earnest  supplication, 
what  depth  of  lamentation,  what  fear  of 
the  Last  Judgment !  And  how,  at  the 
close,  life  seems  to  dissolve  in  one  long- 
drawn  sigh  !  In  the  fugue  on  the  words 
recalling  the  promise  to  Abraham  and 
his  seed,  the  daring  contrapuntist  awakes, 
and  not  only  asserts  his  rights,  but  per- 
sistently demands  them  ;  and  the  episode 
was  perhaps  necessary,  that  the  effect  of 
the  work  might  not  be  too  crushing. 
This  great  composition  is  truly  astonish- 
ing for  the  simplicity  of  the  means  em- 
ployed, the  colour  in  the  orchestra,  and  the 
purely  vocal  treatment  of  the  voices. 
Had  Cherubini  left  nothing  else,  it  alone 
would  suffice  to  make  every  true  musician 
look  up  to  him  as  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary and  sublime  of  masters. 

In  the  autumn  of  1834  Bellini  had  been 
snatched  away  from  his  numerous  friends, 
and  in  the  following  winter  I  one  day 
found  Cherubini  at  work  on  a  large  score. 
On  my  humbly  inquiring  what  the  con- 
tents of  it  were,  the  aged  master  replied  : 
"  After  Bellini's  death  it  was  proposed  to 
perform  a  requiem  to  him  in  the  Made- 
leine, but  the  priests  would  admit  no  fe- 
male singers,  and  thereby  caused  great 
annoyance.  I  do  not  wish  the  same  thing 
to  happen  at  my  death,  so  I  am  writing  a 
requiem  for  men's  voices  —  and  then  they 
will  not  have  occasion  to  quarrel  on  my 
account  at  least."  The  work  was  com- 
pleted and  published,  and  eight  years 
later  was  performed  according  to  the 
composer's  intention.  It  ranks  far  be- 
neath the  first  requiem,  but  considering 
that  it  was  the  work  of  a  man  of  seventy- 
five  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  score 
without  astonishment. 

Since  the  composition  of  the  "  Aben- 
cerrages''''  in  1813  —  when  the  opera  was 
coldly  received,  though  the  overture  has 
become  popular  in  German  and  English 
concert-rooms  —  Cherubini  had  occasion- 
ally joined  other  composers  in  pasticcio 
operas  for  special  occasions,  but  had  virtu- 
ally renounced  the  stage.  But  he  was  to 
be  once  more  dragged  from  his  peaceful 
retreat  in  the  Conservatoire.  Scribe  had 
written  a  new  libretto  to  the  music  of 
"  Koukoiirgi,  "  an  opera  which  Cherubini 
composed  as  early  as  1793,  but  which  had 
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remained  in  his  desk  ever  since.  The 
librettist  fancied  that  he  had  only  to  suit 
his  new  words  to  the  old  music  ;  but 
Cherubini  wrote  an  ahnost  entirely  fresh 
score,  which,  under  the  name  oi'-'-Ali 
Baba,  "  was  performed  in  the  summer  of 
1834.  It  had,  however,  no  success.  This 
was  during  my  stay  in  France,  though  I 
happened  to  be  absent  from  Paris  at  the 
time.  On  my  return  Rossini  spoke 
about  it  to  me,  and  said  ;  "  Poor  Cheru- 
bini, how  they  murdered  his  lovely  score  ! 
how  they  cut  it  and  mutilated  it !  his  heart 
must  have  turned  round  in  his  body!" 
Thus  terminated  this  branch  of  Cheru- 
bini's  musical  activity.  In  his  twentieth 
year  he  brought  out  the  first  of  his  thirty 
operas,  in  his  seventy-third  the  last  —  and 
how  many  of  them  in  vain  ! 

Though  Cherubini's  orchestral  works 
are  not  very  numerous,  and  most  of  them 
connected  with  operas,  they  were  of  vast 
importance  to  the  development  of  mod- 
ern instrumental  music.  Where  amongst 
the  composers  who  preceded  him  do  we 
find  orchestral  movements  equal  in  power, 
passion,  feeling  and  rhythmical  life  to  the 
overture  and  entr'actes  to  '■'•  Medee,^  or  an 
overture  to  be  compared  to  that  of  ''■  Les 
deux  Joicrnees  "  ?  Hauptmann  has  told  us 
of  the  effect  produced  on  him  by  the  first 
part  of  this  overture,  and  how  much  its 
m^Bterious  harmonies,  the  bold  attack  of 
the  basses,  and  the  exciting  crescendo 
which  led  into  the  allegro^  affected  him. 
It  has  been  copied  and  exaggerated  a 
thousand  times  since,  but  is  still  full  of 
freshness  and  vigour,  like  every  really 
great  and  original  work.  In  these  works, 
Cherubini  (to  use  a  now  favourite  expres- 
sion) is  the  forefather  of  Beethoven, 
Weber,  Schumann,  and  Wagner.  His 
other  overtures  hold  their  place  in  con- 
cert-programmes, and  are  for  the  most 
part  genuine  cabinet-pieces,  cleverly  con- 
structed on  lively,  interesting,  and  well- 
developed  themes.  But  none  of  tiiem 
have  the  melody  and  fire  of  the  two  just 
mentioned  ;  and  though  to  the  musician 
they  will  always  remain  a  fresh  source  of 
inspiration  and  instruction,  on  the  gen- 
eral public  they  produce  but  a  faint  im- 
pression * 

Cherubini's  chamber-music  is  not  of 
great  importance,  but  still  it  is  worthy  of 
himself,  and  the  first  of  his  string  quar- 
tets—  written  at  the  age  of  fifty  —  con- 
tains much  that  is  delicate  and  piquant. 

♦  An  exception  to  this  judgment  should  stircly  be 
made  ill  favour  of  the  overture  to  "Anacreon,"  which 
in  Knglaiul  is  the  greatest  favourite  of  all ;  aud  perhaps 
not  undeservedly  so.  —  \L\i. 


The  scherzo  has  even  a  touch  of  Men- 
delssohn about  it.  It  was  composed  in 
1810,  though  not  published  till  long  after 
Mendelssohn's  most  characteristic  works 
had  appeared.  When  I  left  Paris  in 
1836  Cherubini  was  writing  a  string 
quintet,  and  told  me  with  perfect  simplic- 
ity that  he  meant  to  write  half  a  dozen 
more.  Writing  to  me  on  November  22, 
1837,  he  says,  "  I  have  just  finished  my 
sixth  quartet,  and  a  quintet.  Cela  rn'oc- 
CMpe  et  cela  ni'a7nnse^  car  je  n'y  mets  pas 
la  moindre pretention.^''  The  quintet  was 
performed  in  his  own  house  when  he  was 
seventy-eight,  and  greatly  astonished  the 
artists  of  Paris. 

When  I  arrived  in  Paris  as  a  youth  of 
seventeen  the  thing  I  felt  most  eager 
about  was  to  see  Cherubini.  I  had  a  let- 
ter of  introduction  to  him  from  my  master 
Hummel,  and  imagined  that  I  should  be 
as  greatly  impressed  by  his  appearance  as 
I  had  been  by  his  works.  I  was  therefore 
a  little  disappointed  on  entering  his  study 
to  find  him  a  small  lean  man.  But  the 
disappointment  was  only  momentary. 
There  was  a  penetrating  gleam  in  the  old 
man's  eye,  white  locks  surrounded  his 
comparatively  lofty  head,  and  his  feat- 
ures, through  somewhat  impaired  by  age, 
still  bore  traces  of  almost  regular  beauty. 
His  general  appearance  gave  one  more 
the  impression  of  a  distinguished  states- 
man than  of  a  musical  composer.  This 
may  be  seen  in  Ingres'  noble  portrait, 
whicb  seems  not  so  much  painted  as  ac- 
tually chiselled  in  colours,  and  which  has 
preserved  the  face  of  Cherubini  with  re- 
markable truthfulness.  His  voice  had  a 
touch  of  dryness,  and  even  when  he  was 
in  the  best  humour  sounded  angry  and 
even  surly.  Strangely  enougli  though  he 
had  lived  in  Paris  for  fifty  years  his  pro- 
nunciation of  French  had  not  lost  certain 
Italian  peculiarities.  His  conversation 
was  full  of  vivacity,  interspersed  with 
short,  cutting  sentences,  often  thrown  out 
in  an  ironical  manner  ;  his  remarks  were 
generally  to  the  point,  and  he  thoroughly 
understood  the  virtue  of  silence.  At  the 
time  I  speak  of  Cherubini  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Conservatoire,  after  having  for  a 
number  of  years  been  one  of  its  inspect- 
ors and  professors.  His  earnestness  and 
conscientiousness  gave  a  severity  to  his 
rule  which  is  said  to  have  been  very 
beneficial,  the  institution  having  before 
his  time  considerably  deteriorated.  He 
held  tenaciously  to  the  letter  of  the  law, 
and  his  usual  answer — "  Gz  ne  sc  pent 
pas  "  C'  That  cannot  be  allowed  ')  had  al- 
most become  proverbial.     Very  early  in 
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our  acquaintance,  however,  I  had  an  op- 
portunity of  discovering  that  under  this 
repellent  manner  he  had  a  feeling  heart. 
I  had  asked  leave  to  take  home  a  couple 
of  volumes  from  the  library  of  the  Con- 
servative, and  received  the  answer —  "  Ca 
ne  se  pent  pas  ;  c'est  defendu.''''  It  was  no 
use  insisting,  so  I  changed  the  conversa- 
tion, but  as  I  was  taking  leave  he  said  : 
"  What  was  it  that  you  wanted  to  borrow 
from  our  library  ? "  And  when  I  an- 
swered that  it  was  a  volume  of  Pales- 
trina's  motets,  the  old  man  replied  in  an 
almost  confidential  tone,  "  I  shall  send 
for  them  for  myself,  and  then  you  shall 
have  them." 

When  my  dear  mother  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Paris  and  became  a  member  of 
his  whist-quartet,  my  relations  with  him 
and  his  family  grew  very  intimate.  A 
kindness  which  he  showed  me  only  a 
few  hours  before  my  departure  from 
Paris,  and  more  especially  the  manner  in 
which  he  showed  it,  were  too  character- 
istic not  to  be  mentioned.  I  had  begged 
him  to  bequeath  me  one  of  his  manu- 
scripts. On  my  last  Sunday  in  Paris  he 
invited  me  to  join  his  family  dinner,  and 
before  we  sat  down  he  presented  me 
with  two  scores,  begging  me  to  choose 
one.  Without  looking  much  into  them  I 
seized  the  thickest,  and  was  about  to 
pocket  it,  when  the  well-known  "  Ca  ne  se 
iyeict pas''''  sounded  in  my  ears.  It  seems 
that  these  manuscripts  had  their  ap- 
pointed places,  according  to  number  and 
letter,  in  his  lilDrary,  and  could  not  upon 
any  condition  be  withdrawn.  However, 
on  the  following  Tuesday  I  received  a 
copy  of  the  score  I  had  chosen  (a  beauti- 
ful ""Agims  DeV)^  which  the  indefatigable 
old  man  had  accomplished  in  the  two  days, 
with  a  trembling  hand,  but  the  utmost 
clearness  and  neatness.  Some  letters 
which  I  afterwards  received  from  him 
are  written  in  terms  of  such  tender  kind- 
ness that  it  is  impossible  to  recognize  in 
them  the  stern  director  with  his  "  Ca  ne  se 
pent  pas}''  I  feel  certain  that  he  could  not 
have  brought  himself  to  use  such  expres- 
sions except  in  writing. 

An  incident  of  his  last  illness  shows  a 
love  of  order  so  great  as  to  be  almost 
monomania.  His  handkerchiefs  were 
marked  with  consecutive  numbers,  and 
he  used  them  accordingly.  As  he  lay  on 
his  deathbed,  with  the  cold  sweat  on  his 
brow,  some  one  gave  him  a  clean  hand- 
kerchief, which  unluckily  did  not  happen 
to  be  the  right  one,  ani  he  at  once  re- 
fused it,  and  asked  for  number  seven  ! 
He  showed  the  same  defiance  to  the  king 


of  terrors  that  he  had  manifested  towards 
the  emperor,  and  cried  out  again  and 
again,  "  Ze  ne  vent  pas  inourir;  "  but  it  was 
in  vain  ;  he  died  on  the  15th  March,  1842, 
in  his  eighty-second  year. 

Cherubini's  manner  of  life  at  the  time 
I  knew  him  was  extremely  simple  and 
regular.  Every  morning  between  nine 
and  ten  he  entered  the  Conservatoire, 
which  was  only  a  few  steps  from  his  resi- 
dence. He  had  a  large  room,  with  an 
anteroom  separating  him  by  double  and 
triple  doors  from  the  noise  of  the  fiddles, 
pianos,  and  horns  of  the  pupils.  There 
he  sat  the  whole  day  at  a  table  with  writ- 
ing-materials and  music-paper,  and  gen- 
erally his  snuff-box,  receiving  every  one 
who  asked  for  him,  and  working  whenever 
he  was  alone.  Regularly  every  Saturday 
he  attended  the  meeting  of  the  musical 
section  of  the  Academie  des  Arts.  In 
the  evening  he  usually  played  whist  with 
characteristic  earnestness  and  ardour.  I 
do  not  think  that  he  read  much.  He 
used  to  attend  the  first  performances  and 
even  rehearsals  of  new  operas,  especially 
those  of  his  friends  or  pupils  ;  went  regu- 
larly to  all  the  Conservatoire  concerts, 
and  presided  with  the  most  patient  endur- 
ance at  the  endless  examinations  of  the 
students.  Haldvy,  who  had  been  one  of 
his  favourite  pupils,  became  his  most  inti- 
mate friend.  Cherubini  treated  him  with 
marked  kindness,  which  did  not  prevent 
an  occasional  unpleasant  home  truth. 
On  one  occasion,  for  instance,  at  the  first 
performance  of  a  new  opera  of  Halevy's, 
he  remained  perfectly  dumb  during  more 
than  one  act,  until  at  last  Halevy  burst 
out  with,  "  But,  maestro,  have  you  noth- 
ing to  say  to  me?"  To  which  the  an- 
swer was  :  "  I  say  nothing  to  you  be- 
cause you  say  nothing  to  me."  After  I 
had  been  some  weeks  in  Paris,  and  was 
still  full  of  well-meant,  conscientious,  un- 
justifiable German  exclusiveness,  I  one 
day  saw  Cherubini  and  Rossini,  the  mu- 
sical antipodes,  walking  arm  in  arm  on 
the  Boulevards.  I  was  simply  stunned 
with  surprise  at  an  event  which  seemed  to 
me  so  inconceivably  unnatural  and  even 
fabulous.  But  the  explanation  was  not 
far  off,  for  the  two  famous  composers 
lived  on  the  most  friendly  terms,  and 
Rossini  afterwards  boasted  to  me  of  hav- 
ing been  the  happy  mediator  in  the  mar- 
riaire  of  Cherubini's  younger  daughter. 

The  mention  of  this  beautiful  and 
charming  girl  reminds  me  that  I  have 
said  too  little  of  Cherubini's  family. 
His  wife,  a  stately  and  wise  matron,  who 
bore     unmistakable     traces     of     former 
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beauty,  must  have  had  more  influence  on 
him  than  appeared  to  be  the  case,  at 
least  in  everything  which  concerned  his 
domestic  hfe.  According  to  French  cus- 
tom she  always  spoke  of  him  as  "  Mon- 
sieur Cherubini,"  but  with  the  greatest 
tenderness.  The  oldest  daughter,  mar- 
ried to  a  French  officer  of  the  name  of 
Turques,  was  a  most  lively  and  active 
woman,  and  had  a  lovely  little  daughter. 
She  had  many  interesting  details  to  tell 
about  her  father.  "  Here,  in  this  room," 
she  said  to  me  one  day,  "  papa  wrote 
'•  Les  deux  Journees.^  He  sat  at  a  little 
table  in  the  window,  and  there  in  the 
corner  by  the  wall  I  played  with  my  com- 
panions. Beyond  a  certain  fixed  line, 
we  might  not  go,  but  within  that  space 
we  might  make  as  much  noise  as  we 
liked."  Thus  it  seems  that  all  that 
Cherubini  required  in  the  way  of  quiet 
during  his  work  was  that  nobody  should 
come  too  near  him  !  His  only  son  Sal- 
vador, a  handsome,  agreeable,  and  ac- 
complished man,  had  been  to  Egypt 
when  a  boy  and  had  assisted  the  famous 
Champollion  in  deciphering  the  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics.  He  was  devoted  to  his 
father.  The  youngest  daughter  married 
Professor  Rossellini,  the  celebrated  ar- 
chaeologist of  Pisa,  after  which  I  had  few 
opportunities  of  seeing  her  in  the  family 
circle  in  Paris,  but  I  shall  never  forget 
witnessing  the  first  performance  of  Ros- 
sini's "William  Tell"  in  the  same  box 
with  her. 

Though  active  and  occupied  up  to  the 
very  last,  Cherubini  seems  always  to  have 
devoted  his  spare  time  at  home  to  rest  or 
distraction  of  some  sort.  On  Sundays  he 
collected  his  family  and  a  few  friends 
around  him  at  dinner,  and  evidently  en- 
joyed the  meetings,  though  seldom  ex- 
pressing his  feelings.  His  fatherly  affec- 
tion showed  itself  in  the  excellent  educa- 
tion which  he  gave  his  children.  Amongst 
his  papers  is  a  book  in  which  he  had  kept 
an  accurate  account  of  all  the  expenses 
incurred  for  his  children  since  their  birth. 
There  was  a  separate  division  for  each 
child,  and  the  whole  book  was  kept  with 
beautiful  neatness.  This  painful  preci- 
sion extended  to  every  detail  connected 
with  himself,  his  art,  and  his  family. 
During  his  many  years  of  office  at  the 
Conservatoire  he  wrote  a  number  of  sol- 
fegi^i,  figured  basses,  melodies,  and  move- 
ments in  parts,  for  the  lessons  and  exam- 
inations, which  either  in  print  or  manu- 
script have  become  generally  diffused. 
But  this  was  the  least  part  of  his  work  as 
teacher,  for  in  that  capacity  he  holds  a 


peculiar  place  in  the  history  of  music  in 
France.  He  was  the  first  to  introduce 
into  Paris  the  real  serious  science  of  com- 
position, and  the  skill  which  so  essen- 
tiallydistinguishes  the  French  composers 
of  this  century  from  their  predecessors  is 
chiefly  due  to  him.  Even  those  who  were 
not  actually  under  his,  teaching  (as  for 
instance  Boieldieu)  learned  much  from 
him,  and  Spontini  could  hardly  have  man- 
aged to  accomplish  the  instrumentation  of 
the  "  Vestale  "  but  for  his  help.  The  parts 
of  it  had  been  twice  copied  out,  but  still 
the  opera  would  not  go,  and  at  last  the 
composer  had  to  take  refuge  with  Che- 
rubini. The  bill  for  so  much  copying 
amounted  to  a  most  unusual  sum,  and 
Napoleon,  who  always  looked  into  every- 
thing, thought  it  so  absurd,  that  he  de- 
creed that  the  cost  of  copying  an  opera 
was  never  to  exceed  a  certain  amount. 
Cherubini,  who  might  always  be  believed, 
told  me  this  himself. 

Eleven  years  after  the  death  of  this 
good  and  great  man,  it  was  my  good  for- 
tune to  enjoy  what  seemed  almost  like  a 
personal  reunion  with  him.  His  widow 
allowed  me  to  spend  half  a  day  in  his 
study,  where  his  manuscripts  were  pre- 
served in  the  same  order  as  during  his 
lifetime.  I  wrote  an  article  about  my 
visit,  at  the  time,  for  the  Cologne  paper, 
which  has  since  been  republished  ;  *  but 
I  cannot  resist  recalling  one  or  two  of  the 
circumstances.  Amongst  other  things,  I 
found  a  number  of  thick  volumes,  con- 
taining copies  in  his  own  hand  of  psalms 
by  Clari,  Lotti,  and  Marcello.  He  made 
these  at  the  age  of  sixty,  and  when  his 
wife  objected  to  such  labour,  he  answered, 
"What  do  you  women  know  about  it.? 
As  if  one  had  not  always  to  go  on  learn- 
ing !  "  Then  there  was  a  little  book, 
which  in  beauty  of  handwriting  was  like 
one  of  the  most  finished  old  manuscripts, 
and  which  contained  a  collection  of  sixty 
canons  of  his  own  composition.  It  is 
curiously  characteristic  that  at  the  end  of 
his  scores  for  the  Chapel  Royal  he  should 
have  carefully  noted  down  with  painful 
exactness,  to  half  and  even  a  quarter  of 
a  ininute^  the  time  which  they  occupied  ! 
Then,  again,  there  was  a  leaf  in  iiis  own 
writing,  belonging  to,  and  completing,  a 
collection  of  autographs  dedicated  to  the 
French  opera-composers.  The  treasures 
collected  in  his  library  are  so  priceless, 
that  it  seems  as  if  no  one  were  capable  of 
buying  them.  To  the  best  of  my  belief 
they  are  still  in  the  hands  of  his  dcscend- 

•  See  "  A)4S  dem  Tottleben  unsercr  Zeit.*^ 
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ants,  and  yet  they  might  adorn  and  enrrch 
the  greatest  national  library.  About  ten 
years  ago,  the  Florentines  raised  a  splen- 
did monument  to  their  famous  country- 
man, at  Santa  Croce,  the  Pantheon  of 
Italy  ;  and  Cherubini's  name  now  shines 
near  those  of  Dante,  Michel  Angelo,  and 
Galileo.  Whether  during  his  lifetime  a 
single  note  of  his  was  ever  performed  *  in 
that  splendid  city,  is  extremely  doubtful. 
But  the  national  pride  which  causes  men 
to  do  honour  to  their  fellow-countrymen 
after  their  death,  or  rather  to  themselves 
in  their  fellow-countrymen,  has  occasion- 
ally the   good  result    of    promoting   the 

*  I  saw  in  Florence,  in  1869,  in  the  hands  of  Madame 
Loussot,  a  well-known  musical  enthusiast,  a  collection 
of  canons  by  Cherubini,  which,  I  think,  must  be  those 
mentioned  above.  —  Ed. 


knowledge  and  understanding  of  their 
works.  Let  us  hope  that  this  may  be  the 
case  here. 

After  thus  endeavouring  to  give  a  pic- 
ture of  a  composer  whom  every  cultivated 
musician  must  look  up  to  with  reverence, 
I  feel  overcome  with  the  sense  of  the  im- 
perfect manner  in  which  I  have  accom- 
plished my  task.  The  individuality  of 
the  great  master  is  clear  to  my  inner 
vision  —  I  believe  that  I  can  follow  the 
traces  of  his  active,  clear,  sharp,  and  in- 
genious mind,  and  I  can  understand  the 
varying  pulsations  of  his  inmost  feelings, 
up  to  the  secret  recesses  of  creative 
fancy.  But  it  is  always  difficult  to  ex- 
press what  is  best  and  deepest  —  in  music, 
especially,  it  is  a  sheer  impossibility. 

Ferdinand  Hiller. 


The  Hindu-Chinese.  —  The  general  char- 
acter of  the  Hindu-Chinese  is  marked  by 
servility,  indolence,  disingenuousness,  and 
feebleness,  which  belong  to  political  slavery 
everywhere.  They  are  at  the  same  time  tem- 
perate, generally  abstemious,  placable,  docile, 
peaceable,  and  obedient.  There  is,  however, 
a  tameness  or  dulness  of  character,  which, 
though  not  amounting  to  stupidity,  is  very 
remarkable.  They  display  no  strength  or 
variety  of  character  —  exhibit  no  romantic 
feelings,  and  are,  in  short,  utterly  unimagina- 
tive. In  enterprise  and  personal  courage  they 
are  greatly  inferior  to  the  warlike  tribes  of 
Western  and  Northern  Asia.  There  is  one 
feature  of  their  character  which  deserves 
more  particular  notice,  —  their  national  vanity. 
This  exists  almost  universally  in  the  most  ex- 
aggerated and  ludicrous  degree.  The  Abbe 
Gervaise,  one  of  the  few  judicious  writers  who 
has  treated  of  the  nations  of  India  beyond  the 
Ganges,  describes  the  Siamese  as  "  despising 
all  other  nations,  and  being  thoroughly  per- 
suaded that  the  greatest  injustice  in  the  world 
was  done  to  them  when  their  pre-eminence 
was  disputed."  This  particular  people  per- 
haps carry  the  folly  to  the  greatest  height ; 
but  the  Burmans  and  Cochin-Chinese  are 
little  behind  them.  A  Burman  warrior,  not 
many  years  ago,  proposed  in  council  to  take 
Fort  William  and  the  city  of  Calcutta  with 
three  thousand  soldiers,  and  to  complete  the 
conquest  of  Hindustan  with  as  many  more  ! 
He  was  loudly  applauded  by  the  senators  of 
his  Burman  Majesty.  On  another  occasion,  a 
fleet  of  open  boats  was  prepared  by  the  Bur- 
man government  for  the  purpose  of  crossing 
the  Bay  of  Bengal  in  the  south-west  monsoon, 


capturing  Fort  Saint  George,  and  subduing 
the  Carnatic.  A  late  king  of  Cochin-China, 
who  was  commonly  a  man  of  sense,  was  not 
himself  superior  to  this  extravagance  ;  and, 
although  in  many  respects  well  acquainted  of 
what  was  passing  in  Europe,  was  wont  to  talk 
familiarly  (for  he  was  born  and  bred  an  ultra- 
Royalist)  of  proffering  his  assistance  to  Louis 
XVIII.,  and  measuring  swords  with  the  con- 
queror of  Marengo  and  Austerlitz !  The 
character  we  have  thus  attempted  to  sketch 
applies  generally  to  all  the  nations  of  whom 
we  have  been  speaking,  although  there  are 
considerable  distinctions.  The  Burmans  are 
more  enterprising,  more  sprightly,  and  braver 
than  the  Siamese.  The  Siamese  surpass  all 
the  rest  in  vanity ;  and  in  point  of  humanity 
and  moderation  have  some  advantage  over 
the  Burmans.  The  Cochin-Chinese  are  more 
gay  and  social  than  any  of  their  neighb.gurs  ; 
and,  indeed,  in  these  points  excel  all  Asiatic 
people.  From  the  confines  of  Bengal  to  the 
borders  of  China  there  exist,  besides  rude 
dialects,  seven  languages  which  have  received 
a  considerable  share  of  cultivation.  These 
are  the  Aracanese,  the  Burman,  the  Peguan, 
the  Siamese,  the  Lao,  the  Karnbojan,  and  the 
Anam.  Of  alphabets  also  there  are  no  less 
than  seven  ;  that  of  Aracan,  of  Ava,  of  Pegue, 
two  alphabets  of  Lao,  that  of  Siam  and  the 
Kambojan,  which  is  the  same  as  the  Pali, 
besides  the  symbolic  character  of  China  which 
is  used  by  the  Cochin-Chinese  and  Ton- 
quinese,  in  a  form  somewhat  modified.  The 
Hindu-Chinese  dialects  are  either  chiefly  or 
entirely  monosyllabic,  being  so  in  the  greatest 
degree  as  we  advance  eastward.  Oriental. 
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THE  FAIRY  SHELL. 


One  day,  when  wandering  on  the  shore 
That  once  was  ruled  by  Marinell, 

I  found  within  a  clefted  rock 

A  strangely  twisted,  curious  shell 

With  spiral  whorls  of  pearly  white, 

And  hollows  tinged  with  roseate  light. 

This  shell  possessed  a  wondrous  power, 
For,  placed  against  the  listener's  ear. 

He  heard,  though  gentle,  faint,  and  low, 
The  tones  of  those  he  held  most  dear; 

Though  parted  far  by  land  or  wave, 

The  faithful'shellan  echo  gave. 

"  Oh,  happy  gift  to  man,"  said  I ; 

*'  More  precious  than  the  painter's  art; 
How  oft  shalt  thou,  in  distant  climes, 

Console  the  ever-faithful  heart, 
Bring  back  the  cherished  voice  again, 
And  take  from  absence  half  its  pain." 

"  Vain  are  thy  thoughts,"  a  nymph  replied  ; 

"For  those  who  own  it  will  lament 
That  never,  through  its  echoes  faint. 

Can  tidings  from  the  loved  l^e  sent : 
The  distant  sound  is  only  caught, 
But  never  word  or  message  brought. 

"  'Twill  only  waken  yearnings  vain  ; 

'Twill  only  pierce  the  heart  anew, 
And  bring  to  mind  with  tenfold  pain 

The  anguish  of  the  last  adieu. 
When  all  is  lost  beyond  recall, 
'Tis  better  far  a  veil  should  fall." 

She  ceased.     I  turned,  and  threw  the  shell 
Beneath  the  tossing,  foaming  tide ; 

Too  well  can  memory  waken  grief, 

That  man  should  seek  for  aught  beside. 

Love  needs  it  not ;  for  love  can  last 

When  all  the  things  of  time  are  past. 

Chambers'  Journal. 


MIGNONETTE. 


Within  the  sense  of  touch  and  sight, 
They  lie  before  me  as  I  write. 

These  subtle-scented  flowers ; 
Their  little  tufts  of  golden  green, 
With  flecks  of  ruddy  brown  between, 

All  wet  with  summer  showers. 

I  saw  them  but  an  hour  ago. 
With  sister  bunches  all  a-row. 

And  rosebuds  white  and  red  ; 
And  dark  carnations,  spicy  sweet, 
Borne  westward  thro'  the  busy  street. 

Upon  a  flower-girl's  head. 

The  sudden  summer  shower  drew  forth 
From  my  one  simple  pennyworth. 

The  half-evanished  bloom  ; 
The  fading  tufts  grew  green  again, 
And  breathed,  in  answer  to  the  rain, 

A  beautiful  perfume. 


How  well  their  silent  beauties  grace 
The  dulness  of  this  dingy  place, 

My  lonely  working-room  ! 
I  drop  my  pen  this  summer  day. 
And  fancy  bears  me  far  away, 

Where  other  posies  bloom. 

To  garden  borders  thickly  set 
With  pansy,  lily,  mignonette, 

And  all  sweet  flowers  that  blow ; 
Where  we  two  in  the  sunshine  sit, 
While  butterflies  around  us  flit, 

And  brown  bees  come  and  go. 

The  lark  sings  high,  in  heaven  above, 
Its  thrilling  strain  of  happy  love. 

While  we  sit  still  below ; 
Each  heart  can  feel  the  other  beat. 
But  neither  breaks  the  silence  sweet, 

With  whispered  "  Yes  "  or  "  No." 

Ah,  me  !  since  then  what  months  of  pain 
Ah,  me  !  what  months  of  sun  and  rain 

Must  run,  ere  I  can  see 
Another  of  those  sunshine  hours, 
And  hear  among  the  summer  flowers 

How  one  remembers  me. 


But  love  is  mine,  how  strong  and  true, 

And  hope  springs  green,  dear  flowers,  as  you. 

I  murmur  not  at  fate  ; 
While  for  the  greatest  good  of  all, 
For  years,  though  shine  or  shadow  fall, 

I  am  content  to  wait. 

All  The  Year  Round. 


THE   HAPPY  MAN. 
A   PARAPHRASE. 

Two  sapphires  are  thy  two  blue  eyes 

So  lovely  and  so  sweet ; 
Thrice  happy  is  the  happy  man 

Whom  lovingly  they  greet. 

Thy  heart,  it  is  a  diamond 
That  noble  lightning  throws  ; 

Thrice  happy  is  the  happy  man 
For  whom  it  throbs  and  glows. 

And  rubies  are  thy  crimson  lips, 
None  lovelier  might  one  reach; 

Thrice  happy  is  the  happy  man 
Who  gets  of  them  love-speech. 


If  I  but  knew  the  happy  man. 

And  met  that  favoured  one 
Alone,  alone  in  the  green  woods. 

His  happiness  were  done  ! 

Tinsley's  Magazine. 
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From  The   Quarterly  Review. 
BALLOONS    AND   VOYAGES    IN    THE   AIR.* 

It  is  an  interesting  speculation  whether 
man,  the  creature  of  the  earth,  can  ever 
attain  to  the  empire  of  the  air,  as  he  has 
already  attained  to  the  empire  of  the  sea. 
There  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  the  ex- 
pectation. As  a  matter  of  science  the 
laws  that  govern  the  motion  of  heavy 
bodies  in  the  atmosphere  are  sufficiently 
well  known,  and  as  a  matter  of  experi- 
ence and  analogy  nothing  can  be  more  to 
the  purpose  than  the  example  of  the 
birds.  Hence  there  has  long  been  a 
common  belief  that  we  may,  some  time, 
be  able  to  transport  ourselves  at  pleasure 
through  the  air  as  we  now  do  on  the 
water.  The  author  of  the  *'  Botanic  Gar- 
den," writing  in  1791,  when  the  steam- 
engine  was  beginning  to  develop  its  won- 
drous powers,  but  long  before  it  had  been 
applied  to  locomotion  of  any  kind,  ut- 
tered the  well-known  prediction  — 

Soon  shall  thy  arm,  unconquered  Steam, 

afar 
Drag  the  slow  barge,  or  drive  the  rapid  car  ; 
Or  on  wide-waving  wings,  expanded,  bear 
The  flying  chariot  through  the  fields  of  air  ! 

Two-thirds  of  the  prophecy  have  been 
fulfilled  ;  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who 
would  pronounce  the  fulfilment  of  the  re- 
mainder impossible. 

In  aerial  travelling  there  are  two  dis- 
tinct conditions  to  be  fulfilled.  First, 
there  must  Be  a  command  of  vertical 
motion  ;  the  force  of  gravity  must  be  for 
the   time   counteracted,   and    the   heavy 


*  1.  Description  des  Expiriences  de  la  Machine 
Airostatiqjie  de  MM.  de  Montgolfier.  Par  M,  Faujas 
de  St.  Fond.     Paris,  1783. 

2.  Aeronautica.  By  Monck  Mason,  Esq.  London, 
1838. 

3.  Les  Dallons  et  les  Voyages  ASriens.  Par  F. 
Marion.  Paris,  1867.  (The  same  in  an  English  edi- 
tion.) 

4.  Voyages  ASriens.  Par  T.  Glaisher ;  Camille 
Flammarion  ;  W.  de  Fonvielle  ;  et  Gaston  Tissandier. 
Illustrds  d'apr^s  les  croquis  d'Albert  Tissandier. 
Paris,  1870.  (The  same  in  an  English  edition,  edited 
by  T.  Glaisher.     London,  1871.) 

5.  En  Ballon,  pendant  Ic  Siige  de  Paris.  Par  Gas- 
ton Tissandier.     Paris,  1871. 

6.  Les  Dallons  dirigeables.  Par  Gaston  Tissandier. 
Paris,  1872. 

7.  Reports  of  the  British  A  ssociation  for  the  A  d- 
7,'ancenicnt  of  Science,     London,  1862  to  1866, 

8.  Cottiptes-rcndus  des  Stances  de  V Acadimie  des 
Sciences.    Paris,  1870  and  1872. 


I  body  must  have  a  capability  of  floating, 
or  rising,  or  falling  at  pleasure.  Sec- 
ondly, there  must,  in  addition  to  this,  be 
a  power  of  horizontal  translation  through 
the  air. 

Both  these  effects  are  well  produced 
by  a  bird,  through  the  mechanical  action 
of  its  wings  ;  and  hence  the  most  natural 
attempt  at  aerial  locomotion  has  been 
by  trying  to  imitate  the  bird,  or  to  Jly. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
this  attempt,  for  although  there  is  little 
hope  that  a  human  being  can  ever  take  to 
himself  wings,  yet  the  possibility  of  con- 
structing a  flying-machine,  if  a  very  light 
motive  power  can  be  obtained,  is  hardly 
to  be  doubted.  Hitherto,  however,  no 
attempts  of  this  kind  have  given  even  a 
prospect  of  success  ;  and  as  our  object 
now  is  rather  to  show  what  has  been 
done  than  to  speculate  on  what  is  possi- 
ble, we  will  turn  to  another  mode  by 
which  aerial  locomotion  has  been  more 
successfully  aimed  at,  namely,  by  means 
of  the  balloon.  We  propose  to  trace  the 
history  of  this  ingenious  invention  —  to 
describe  its  present  condition  —  to  dwell 
on  some  important  purposes  it  has  served 
—  and  finally  to  investigate  what  promise 
it  offers  of  increased  utility. 

It  is  not  clear  when  the  idea  first  arose 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  make  a  body 
ascend  from  the  earth  by  giving  it  a  less 
specific  gravity  than  the  air.  One  Fran- 
cis Lana,*  in  1670,  proposed  to  exhaust 
spheres  of  thin  copper  for  this  purpose, 
but  he  never  attempted  to  carry  out  his 
proposal.  The  discovery  of  hydrogen 
rendered  the  idea  more  practicable. 
Cavendish,  in  1766,!  showed  that  the  gas 
known  as  "  inflammable  air  "had  a  spe- 
cific gravity  much  less  than  that  of  the 
atmosphere  ;  and  Dr.  Black,  lecturing  in 
1767  or  1768,  explained  that,  as  an  obvi- 
ous consequence  of  Cavendish's  discov- 
ery, if  a  very  light  bladder  were  filled  with 
this  gas,  it  would  ascend.  Tiberius  Ca- 
vallo  attempted  the  experiment ;  he  could 
not  find  any  envelope  sufficiently  light 
and   impermeable,  but   he   succeeded  in 

*  Prodromo,  o  saggio  di  alcune  inveuzioai  uuove, 
etc.     Brescia,  1670. 
t  Phil  Trans,  vol.  Ivi.  p.  152. 
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blowing  hydrogen  soap-bubbles,  which 
mounted  vigorously  aloft  ;  and  these,  the 
first  balloons,  were  described  fully  by  him 
in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society, 
20th  June,  1782.* 

It  was  not,  however,  in  this  way  that 
the  balloon  came  practically  into  exist- 
ence ;  its  inventors  proceeded  on  a  differ- 
ent principle.  Instead  of  using  a  new 
fluid  lighter  than  air,  they  hit  upon  the 
idea  of  altering  the  density  of  the  air 
itself  by  the  action  of  heat.  These  in- 
genious men,  Joseph  and  Etienne  Mont- 
golfier,  whose  names  are  indissolubly 
connected  with  aerostation,  were  the  sons 
of  a  rich  paper-maker  at  Annonay,  in  the 
province  of  the  Vivarais.  It  seems  they 
were  fond  of  physical  investigations  : 
Joseph  particularly  had  studied  the  con- 
stitution of  vapour  and  clouds,  and  he 
saw  that  temperature  had  much  to  do 
with  these  phenomena.  He  had  con- 
vinced himself  by  experiment  that  the 
application  of  heat  would  rarefy  air  so  as 
to  reduce  its  specific  gravity  consider- 
ably, and  it  occurred  to  him  to  try  wheth- 
er, by  enclosing  such  heated  air  in  a 
suitable  envelope,  he  could  make  a  kind 
of  artificial  cloud  which  would  float  in  the 
atmosphere.  In  November  1782,  when 
staying  at  Avignon,  he  made  the  experi- 
ment with  a  light  bag  of  thin  silk,  which  to 
his  great  gratification  rose  to  the  ceiling. 

On  his  return  home,  the  brothers 
worked  together  ;  and  after  another  suc- 
cessful trial  they  made  a  public  exhibi- 
tion of  their  invention,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  etats  particuliers  of  the  province,  on 
the  5th  of  June,  1783.  Etienne  has  left 
on  record  a  description  of  this  first  large 
balloon  ;  it  was  about  thirty-five  feet  in 
diameter,  and  had  a  large  ascending 
power  ;  it  rose  some  thousands  of  feet, 
and  travelled  a  mile  and  a  half  horizon- 
tally. 

The  news  of  this  experiment  soon 
spread  to  the  capital,  exciting  great  won- 
der and  enthusiasm,  and  the  Academy 
named  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the 
facts.  But  in  the  mean  time  attention  had 
become   attracted  to   the  other  mode  of 


*  The    History  and  Practice  of    Aerostation. 
Tiberius  Cavallo,  F.R.S.     London,  1785. 
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giving  levity  by  hydrogen  gas.  A  young 
man,  named  Charles,  favourably  known 
as  a  professor  of  physics  in  Paris,  had 
been  experimenting  with  this  substance 
in  his  laboratory,  and  conceiving  it  to 
have  advantages  over  Montgolfier's  heated 
air,  he  proposed  to  substitute  it  in  bal- 
loons. He  called  to  his  aid  two  practical 
mechanicians,  the  brothers  Robert,  and 
constructed  a  silk  balloon  of  twelve  feet 
diameter.  After  some  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing a  sufficient  quantity  of  gas  (the 
manufacture  of  which,  on  any  large  scale, 
was  quite  new)  it  was  filled,  and  trans- 
ported to  the  Champ  de  Mars,  where  the 
ascent  took  place  on  the  27th  of  August, 

1783. 

After  rising  to  a  great  height  and  trav- 
elling many  miles,  the  expansion  of  the 
gas  caused  a  small  leak  in  the  balloon, 
and  it  came  down  near  a  village.  The 
inhabitants  were  frightened  beyond  meas- 
ure, particularly  when  they  were  told  by 
two  monks  that  it  must  be  some  demon 
from  another  world.  Formal  religious 
exorcisms  were  recited,  but  no  one  dared 
approach  the  monster,  for  the  bounds  it 
gave  when  blown  by  the  wind,  the  noise 
of  the  escaping  gas,  and  its  fetid  odour, 
kept  up  the  dread  illusion.  At  length  it 
was  fired  at,  and  further  wounded,  and 
when  it  had  become  empty  and  still,  the 
mob  rushed  upon  it  with  staves  and  forks 
and  tore  it  to  atoms. 

The  Montgolfiers,  however,  had  not 
been  idle.  The  Academy  had  reported 
favourably  of  their  invention,  and  the 
brothers  were  called  on  to  exhibit  an 
ascent  before  Louis  XVI.  at  Versailles. 
This  came  off  with  great  pomp  and  cere- 
mony on  the  19th  of  September. 

As  the  power  of  balloons  had  now  been 
fully  established,  it  was  proposed  that 
some  person  should  make  an  ascent,  if 
any  one  could  be  found  bold  enough  to 
face  a  voyage  that  required  more  of  the 
ces  triplex  than  the  first  expedition  on  the 
merciless  ocean.  A  volunteer  appeared 
in  the  person  of  a  young  man  of  good 
position,  named  Pilatre  de  Rozier,  who 
after  making  some  tentative  ascents  with 
the  balloon  tied  to  the  ground,  offered  to 
undertake  the  journey.  It  involved  some 
danger  :  a  fall,  fire,  cold,  unknown   perils 
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amongst  the  clouds,  and  the  difficulties  of 
descending,  were  all  matters  of  grave 
apprehension  ;  and  the  king,  after  con- 
sideration, forbade  M.  de  Rozier's  ascent, 
and  proposed,  instead,  that  two  con- 
demned criminals  should  take  their  places 
in  the  car.  Pilatre  was  indignant  at  the 
idea  of  "  such  an  honour  being  conferred 
on  vile  malefactors,"  and  he  remonstrated 
so  energetically  that  the  king  gave  way  ; 
and  on  the  21st  of  November,*  1783,  the 
daring  volunteer,  accompanied  by  the 
Marquis  d'Arlandes,  left  the  earth  on 
the  first  aerial  voyage  ever  undertaken 
by  a  human  being.  A  full  account  of  the 
journey  is  on  record  in  two  documents  — 
one  a  formal  proces-vefbal^  drawn  up  by 
eight  members  of  the  Academy,  the  other 
a  letter  by  the  marquis.  The  balloon 
was  seventy  feet  high,  and  forty-six  feet 
in  diameter  ;  it  rose  to  a  height  of  three 
thousand  feet,  remained  in  the  air  nearly 
half  an  hour,  and  descended  in  the  envi- 
rons of  Paris,  without  the  aeronauts  hav- 
ing experienced  the  slightest  inconven- 
ience. Among  the  signatures  of  the/r^- 
ces-verbal  was  that  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
then  on  a  mission  to  France  ;  and  it  is 
reported  that  when  he  was  asked  his 
opinion  of  the  invention,  he  replied, 
"  Cest  r enfant  qui  vient  de  naitre  /  " 

Thus  the  Montgolfiers  not  only  made 
the  first  balloon,  but,  as  was  their  due, 
they  had  the  honour  of  sending  up  the 
first  aeronaut.  The  genius  and  enter- 
prise, however,  of  their  rival,  young 
Charles,  soon  made  themselves  apparent 
by  his  announcing  a  personal  ascent  on 
his  hydrogen  principle  ;  and  as  this  prin- 
ciple ultimately  became  established  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  other,  Charles's  ex- 
periments possess  the  interest  of  being 
the  more  accurate  type  of  our  modern 
aeronautic  system.  Associating  himself 
again  with  the  Messrs.  Robert,  he  pre- 
pared a  balloon  thirty  feet  diameter,  in- 
troducing many  important  arrangements 
of  detail,  which,  from  their  perfection  of 
design    and   ingenuity   of    construction, 


*  The  marquis's  letter  says  21st  October;  but  it  is 
dated  2Sth  November,  it  has  every  appearance  of 
having  been  written  soon  after  the  ascent,  and  as  the 
prorhs-verbal  gives  November,  the  word  October  is 
probably  a  clerical  error. 
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have  remained  almost  unaltered  to  the 
present  time.  The  balloon  was  to  as- 
cend on  the  1st  of  December,  1783,  from 
the  great  basin  in  front  of  the  Tuileries, 
and  Charles  made  up  his  mind  to  occupy 
the  car  ;  but,  while  the  balloon  was  fill- 
ing, it  was  announced  that  the  king  again 
opposed  the  proceeding.  Charles  went 
to  the  minister  and  protested,  declaring 
that,  though  his  sovereign  might  be  mas- 
ter of  his  life,  he  was  not  master  of  his 
honour,  and  that  he  could  not  break  a 
solemn  promise  made  to  the  nation.  The 
king  yielded  to  this  bold  argument,  and 
the  prohibition  was  withdrawn.  Shortly 
afterwards  another  difficulty  arose  by  a 
hostile  demonstration  on  the  part  of  the 
Montgolfierists  —  for  the  public  had  split 
up  into  two  rival  factions,  the  partisans 
of  heated  air  and  gas  respectively. 
Charles,  seeing  this,  stepped  up  to  Etienne 
Montgolfier,  and  presented  him  with  a 
small  pilot-balloon,  saying,  "  Cest  a  vous, 
Mo7tsieur,  quHl  appartie7it  de  nous  mou" 
trer  la  I'oute  des  cieux?''  The  good  taste 
and  delicacy  of  this  proceeding  were  tes- 
tified to  by  shouts  of  applause,  and  the 
rivalry  was  at  once  at  an  end.  The  day 
was  set  apart  as  a  great  fete^  and  it  was 
said  that  three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Paris  were  present.  Charles  took 
with  him  the  younger  Robert,  but  dropped 
him  near  Pile  Adam,  and  reascended 
alone,  when  he  gained  a  height  of  nearly 
ten  thousand  feet ;  and  after  making 
many  interesting  scientific  observations, 
he  descended  safely  near  the  wood  of  La 
Tour  du  Lay. 

The  enthusiasm  created  by  the  aero- 
nautic experiments  of  1783  was  immense. 
To  quote  M.  Marion's  excellent  little 
work  :  * 

Nobles  and  artisans,  scientific  men  and 
badauds,  great  and  small,  were  moved  with 
one  universal  impulse.  In  the  streets  the 
praises  of  the  balloon  were  sung  ;  in  the  libra- 
ries models  of  it  abounded  ;  and  in  the  sa/o/is 
the  one  universal  topic  was  the  great  machine. 
In  anticipation  the  poet  delighted  himself 
with  bird's-eye  views  of  the  scenery  of  strange 
countries  j  the  prisoner  mused  on  what  might 

*  The  English  translation  of  this  requires  correction, 
the  rendering  of  the  French  measures  being  in  many 
cases  wrong. 
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be  a  new  way  of  escape  ;  the  physicist  visited 
the  laboratory  in  which  the  lightning  and  the 
meteors  were  manufactured  ;  the  geometrician 
beheld  the  plans  of  cities  and  the  outlines  of 
kingdoms  ;  the  general  discovered  the  position 
of  the  enemy,  or  rained  shell  on  the  besieged 
town  ;  the  police  beheld  a  new  mode  in  which 
to  carry  on  the  secret  service  ;  Hope  heralded 
a  new  conquest  from  the  domain  of  Nature, 
and  the  historian  registered  a  new  chapter  in 
the  annals  of  human  knowledge. 

It  was  not  merely  the  blue  sky  above  us, 
not  merely  the  terrestrial  atmosphere,  but  the 
vast  spaces  through  which  the  worlds  move, 
that  were  to  become  the  domain  of  man.  The 
gates  of  the  Infinite  seemed  to  be  swinging 
back  before  his  advancing  step.  The  moon, 
the  mysterious  dwelling-place  of  men  un- 
known, would  no  longer  be  inaccessible.  The 
planets  that  revolve  round  the  sun,  the  flying 
comets,  the  most  distant  stars,  these  formed 
the  field  which  was  to  lie  open  to  investiga- 
tion. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  vola- 
tile nation  like  the  French  would  allow 
such  a  subject  to  become  popular  without 
making  it  the  theme  of  endless  jokes 
and  witticisms.  Some  of  these  are  worth 
recording. 

In  one  ascent,  snow  fell  on  the  bal- 
loon ;   and  the  wits  wrote, — 

Tiers  assiegeants  du  sejour  du  tonnerre, 

Calmez  votre  colere  ! 
Eh  !  ne  voyez-vous  pas  que  Jupiter  tremblant 
Vous  demande  la  paix  par  son  pavilion  blanc  .'' 

Apropos  of  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
at  Lyons  with  a  balloon  called  "Z^ 
Globe  "  — 

Vous  venez  de  Lyon ;  parlez-vous  sans  mys- 

tere? 
Le  Globe  est-il  parti  ?     Le  fait  est-il  certain  ? 
Je  I'ai  vu.     Dites  nous,  allait-il  grand  train  ? 
S'il  allait  —  Oh,  monsieur,  il  allait  ventre  ^ 

terre  I 

Of  an  aeronaut  who  had  cheated  the 
public  :  — 

Si  par  son  vol  il  pent  escalader  la  lune, 

II  fera  comme  un  autre,  en  volant,  sa  fortune  ! 

A  large  number  of  caricatures  ap- 
peared, some  very  witty,  and  some  very 
coarse,  exhibiting,  as  an  author  says,  '  la 
vraie  saveurdu  bon  selfraftcaisy  In  one, 
a  ludicrous  mode  was  shown  of  filling  a 
balloon  with  mephitic  gas,  by  the  aid  of 
a  large  number  of  people,  the  title  being 
^' La  fortune  des  gens  venteux!''''  In 
another,  alluding  to  abortive  attempts  a 
"  Moyeti  mfaillible  d' enlevement  des  bal- 
lons  "  was  exhibited  in  the  shape  of  ropes 
and  pulleys.  One  of  these  failures  was 
by  a  person  named  I'Abbd  Miolan,  at  the 
Luxembourg ;    the   crowd,  after  waiting 


some  hours,  rushed  in  and  destroyed  the 
balloon,  when  the  witty  Parisians  found 
out  that  the  anagram  of  the  Abbd's  name 
was  ballon  abime. 

In  one  of  Gay-Lussac's  ascents,  being 
desirous  of  rising  very  high,  he  threw 
out  many  superfluous  things,  and  among 
them  a  common  deal  chair,  which  fell 
into  a  field  where  a  peasant  girl  was  at 
work  ;  the  balloon  was  invisible,  and  the 
only  explanation  possible  was,  that  the 
chair  had  fallen  from  heaven.  Much  sur- 
prise was  expressed  at  the  uncomfortable 
accommodation  provided  for  the  angels 
and  archangels,  but  the  miracle  was  ul- 
timately explained. 

Many  objections  were  raised  to  the 
new  invention,  which  was  denounced  as  an 
impious  attempt  to  improve  on  the  work 
of  the  Creator  :  it  was  urged  that  female 
honour  and  virtue  would  be  in  continual 
peril  if  access  could  be  got. by  balloons 
at  all  hours  to  the  windows  of  the 
houses  ;  and  politicians  objected  that  if 
the  path  of  air  were  to  be  made  free,  all 
limits  of  property  and  frontiers  of  nations 
would  be  destroyed  ;  a  sentiment  which 
was  countenanced  by  a  serious  proposal 
to  invade  England  with  an  army  descend- 
ing from  the  skies. 

The  English  were  somewhat  backward 
in  their  notice  of  balloons,  and  it  was  said 
of  them  — 

Les  Anglais,  nation  trop  fiere, 
S'arrogent  I'empire  des  mers  ; 

Les  Frangais,  nation  legere, 
S'emparent  de  celui  des  airs. 

A  short  excursion  was  made  at  Edin- 
burgh, in  a  Montgolfier,  by  a  Mr.  Tytler, 
on  the  27th  of  August,  1784;*  but  the 
earliest  ascent  in  Great  Britain  which  at- 
tracted attention  was  a  voyage  in  a  gas 
balloon,  on  the  15th  of  the  following 
month,  by  Vincenzo  Lunardi,  secretary  to 
the  Neapolitan  ambassador.  He  as- 
cended from  Finsbury,  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  concourse  of  spectators, 
among  whom  was  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  came  down  safely  on  a  spot  of  rising 
ground  about  four  miles  north  of  Ware.f 

*  Gentleman's  Magazine,'  vol.  liv.  part  ii.  p.  709, 
t  A   rough   stone,  erected  to  mark  the  place,   may 
still  be  seen  in  a  field  at  Standon  Green   End,  on  the 
estate  of  Mr.  A.  G.  Puller.     It  bears  a  small  triangular 
brass  plate,  engraved  with  two  views  of  the  balloon, 
and  with  the  following  curious  inscription  ;  — 
Let  Posterity  Know 
And  Knowing  be  Astonished, 
That 
On  the  IS  Day  of  September,  1784, 
Vincent  Lunardi  of  Lucca  in  Tuscany, 
The  First  Aerial  Traveller  in  Britain, 
Mounting  from  the  Artillery  Ground 
in  London, 
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Three  circumstances  related  by  Lu- 
nardi  *  will  show  the  public  excitement 
produced.  A  gentlewoman  who  saw 
some  article  drop  from  the  car,  supposed 
it  was  the  aeronaut,  and  died  of  the 
fright.  A  jury  were  considering  the  ver- 
dict to  be  given  on  a  criminal,  indicted 
for  a  capital  offence,  when  the  balloon 
being  in  sight,  the  court  adjourned  to 
look  at  it,  and  the  jury  to  save  time  ac- 
quitted the  prisoner  ;  the  judges  after- 
wards remarking  to  Lunardi,  that  though 
he  had  caused  the  loss  of  one  life,  he  had 
saved  another.  A  Cabinet-council  also 
t)roke  up,  in  order  that  the  king,  with 
Mr.  Pitt  and  other  ministers,  might 
watch  the  balloon  through  telescopes  pre- 
pared for  that  purpose  :  the  king  remark- 
ing, '"'We  may  resume  our  deliberations 
at  pleasure,  but  we  may  never  see  poor 
Lunardi  again." 

Shortly  after  this,  an  experienced 
French  aeronaut,  Blanchard,  brought  a 
balloon  to  England,  and  on  the  7th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1785,  he  performed  the  hazardous 
feat  of  crossing  the  Channel.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  Dr.  Jeffries,  an  American 
who  afterwards  published  an  account  of 
the  voyage.f  They  started  from  Dover 
heights  at  about  mid-day,  with  a  light 
north-westerly  wind.  During  the  pas- 
sage, by  loss  of  gas,  the  balloon  de- 
scended several  times  nearly  to  the  water- 
level,  and  to  keep  themselves  from 
drowning  they  threw  out  first  their  bal- 
last, and  then  every  other  loose  article, 


And 

Traversing  the  Regions  of  the  Air 

For  Two  Hours  and  Fifteen  Minutes 

In  This  Spot 

Revisited  the  Earth. 

On  this  Rude  Monument 

For  Ages  be  Recorded 

That  Wonderous  Enterprise 

Successfully  Atchieved 
By  the  Powers  of  Chemistry 
And  the  Fortitude  of  Man: 
That  Improvement  in  Science 
Which 
The  Great  Author  of  all  Knowledge, 
Patronizing  by  his  Providence 
The  Invention  of  Mankind, 
Hath  Graciously  Permitted 
To  Their  Benefit 
And  His  Own  Eternal  Glory. 
Traditions  of  the  event  are  preserved  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;   one   of  the  rude   fathers  of   the  hamlet,   who 
showed  us  the  stone,  boasted  of  having  known  a  woman 
who  helped  to  hold  down  the  balloon,  and  pointed  out 
the  tree  to  which  it  was  secured.     The  plate  is  in  very 
bad  condition,  and  if  Lunardi's  wish  is  to  be  fulfilled, 
we  commend  his  "  rude  monument"  to  the  care  of  the 
landowner. 

•  An  Account  of  the  First  Aerial  Voyage  in  Eng- 
land. In  a  series  of  letters.  By  Vincent  Lunardi, 
Lsq.     London,  17S4. 

t  A  Narrative  of  the  Two  Aerial  Voyages  of  Doc- 
tor Jeffries  with  Mons.  Blancliard.  IJy  Jonn  Jeffries, 
M.lJ.  Presented  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  read  be- 
fore thein,  January  1736.     London,  1786. 


including  all  their  provisions,  a  great  part 
of  their  clothes,  and  their  anchors.  At 
last  they  reached  the  shore,  and  landed 
safely  in  the  forest  of  Guines,  near 
Calais.  Blanchard  gained  much  honour 
by  this  expedition,  but  he  did  not  escape 
the  wit  of  the  Parisians,  who  nicknamed 
him  "  Don  Quichotte  de  la  Ma7icheP 

The  French  were  jealous  of  the  cross- 
ing having  been  first  effected  from  the 
cliffs  of  perfidious  Albion,  and  the  enter- 
prising Pilatre  de  Rozier  determined  to 
attempt  the  passage  from  the  French 
shore.  The  story  is  a  romantic  and  mel- 
ancholy one.  He  had  many  difficulties 
and  discouragements,  but  he  had  fallen 
in  love  with  an  English  girl  at  Boulogne, 
and  as  she  urged  him  to  make  the  experi- 
ment, he  did  so,  in  spite  of  the  warnings 
of  his  friends.  He  ascended  on  the  15th 
of  June,  1785,  with  a  companion,  and  they 
were  carried  at  first  over  the  strait ;  but 
the  wind  changing  they  were  brought 
back  to  the  land.  They  were  hanging 
within  sight  of  Boulogne  when  the  bal- 
loon took  fire,  and  the  unhappy  aeronauts 
falling  to  the  earth,  were  both  killed. 
The  young  lady  who  had  contributed  to 
the  catastrophe,  and  who  was  probably  a 
witness  of  it,  fell  into  horrible  convul- 
sions, and  died  a  few  days  after  her 
lover. 

Many  other  aeronauts  have  fallen  vie- 
tims  to  their  hazardous  occupation  ;  among 
them  was  Madame  Blanchard.  At  a 
Parisian  fete  on  the  6th  July,  1819,  she 
had  attached  to  her  car  a  large  mass  of 
fireworks,  which  she  set  light  to  when  at 
a  great  height.  When  these  were  extin- 
guished, a  bright  flame  shot  up  into  the 
air :  the  spectators  at  first  thought  it  was 
part  of  the  entertainment,  but  it  was 
soon  discovered  that  the  gas  of  the  bal- 
loon was  ignited.  As  she  descended  she 
called  for  help,  and,  as  she  retained  hei 
presence  of  mind,  she  might  have  been 
saved,  but  the  car,  in  dragging,  caught  a 
chimney  which  threw  her  down  to  the 
pavement  below  and  killed  her  on  the 
spot. 

We  also  read  of  a  narrow  escape  from 
a  madman  (an  Englishman,  of  course), 
who,  when  at  a  great  height,  took  out  a 
knife  and  began  to  cut  the  cords  that 
held  the  car,  saying  he  should  like  to  try 
the  sensation  of  a  fall.  The  aeronaut 
opened  the  valve  with  all  his  might,  and 
contrived  to  delay  the  experiment  till 
they  touched  the  ground. 

It  was  not  uncommon  for  persons  of 
r^nk  to  take  scats  in  the  car,  cither  as 
managers    or  passengers.      The    future 
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Charles  X.,  the  Comte  d'Artois,  and 
Philippe  Egalit^,  were  among  this  num- 
ber, and  the  latter  nearly  lost  his  life  by 
the  trial  of  some  new  apparatus.  There 
were  many  jokes  at  his  expense,  and  it 
was  said,  "//  avait  voulu  se  ittettre  au- 
dessus  de  ses  affair es.^"^ 

The  English  aeronauts  have  not  been 
behind  their  Continental  brethren  for 
skill  and  enterprise.  The  Sadlers,  father 
and  son,  were  renowned  for  their  cour- 
age. James,  the  father,  made  an  ascent 
from  Oxford  as  early  as  1784;  and  on 
the  1st  of  October,  1812,  he  attempted  to 
cross  the  Irish  Channel  from  Dublin  to 
Liverpool.  But  he  met  with  adverse 
winds,  and  after  much  buffeting  about, 
he  was  obliged  to  drop  into  the  sea,  and 
was  picked  up  by  a  boat  that  fortu- 
nately was  near,  the  captain  being  obliged 
to  run  his  bowsprit  through  the  balloon 
to  free  him.  His  son,  Windham  Sadler, 
accomplished  the  passage  from  Dublin 
to  Holyhead  on  the  22nd  of  July,  18 17. 
On  one  of  his  ascents  the  net  broke  and 
the  car  began  to  slip  away,  when  he  saved 
himself  by  tying  the  neck  of  the  balloon 
round  his  body.  He  was  unhappily  killed 
on  the  29th  of  September,  1824,  while 
descending  in  a  gale,  by  striking  against 
a  house  near  Blackburn,  in  Lancashire. 

Mr.  Green,  another  of  our  most  cele- 
;brated  aeronauts,  was  born  the  year  after 
;the  invention  of  balloons,  and  died  only 
a  ,few  years  ago.  He  made  nearly  one 
tthousand  four  hundred  ascents  ;  he 
.©rassed  the  sea  three  times,  and  twice 
fell, into  it.  He  took  up  seven  hundred 
persons,  among  whom  were  one  hundred 
and  twenty  ladies,  and  many  persons  of 
high  rank.    On  one  occasion  he  ascended 


less  plains  of  Poland  or  the  inhospitable 
steppes  of  Russia.  This  determined 
them  to  descend,  when  they  found  them- 
selves near  Weilburg,  in  the  Duchy  of 
Nassau,  having  travelled  about  five  hun- 
dred miles  in  eighteen  hours.  The  bal- 
loon afterwards  took  the  name  of  the 
Nassau  balloon.  Mr.  Green's  principal 
object  in  this  expedition  was  the  trial  of 
his  newly-invented  guide-rope  (described 
hereafter),  and  he  considered  the  success 
of  the  experiment  as  complete. 

A  larger  balloon  constructed  by  M. 
Nadar,  and  named  the  "  Geant,^''  contained 
above  tvvo  hundred  thousand  cubic  feat, 
equivalent  to  about  seventy-four  feet 
diameter ;  the  car  was  a  house  of  two 
stories,  weighing,  when  full,  above  three 
tons.  M.  Nadar,  a  man  of  considerable 
ability,  had  adopted  the  fancy  that  it  was 
impossible  to  control  the  direction  of 
balloons,  on  account  of  their  lightness 
and  large  surface,  and  he  considered  he 
had  discovered  an  important  scientific 
principle,  that  '•'■  pour  hitter  contra  Pair 
il  faut  Hre  plus  lourd  que  Pair.''''  He 
instituted  a  society  to  introduce  flying- 
machines  on  this  principle,  and  he  pro- 
posed to  provide  it  with  funds  by  the 
excursions  of  this  monster  balloon.  He 
ascended  at  5.45  p.m.,  on  the  i8th  Octo- 
ber, 1863,  from  the  Champ  de  Mars,  with 
eight  passengers,  among  whom  was  a 
young  Montgolfier,  the  grandson  of  one 
of  the  men  of  Annonay.  At  nine  the 
next  morning  they  descended  between 
Bremen  and  Hanover.  The  wind  was 
blowing  a  hurricane,  the  two  anchors 
parted,  the  aeronauts  lost  the  control  of 
the  valve,  and  there  ensued  a  violent 
draoTjrinfr    for  many  miles,  until  the  bal- 


sitting  on  a  favourite  pony,  suspended  to   loon   tore   itself  open  on  the  trees  of  a 


the  hoop  in  the  place  of  the  car  ;  theani 
mal,  who  had  been  trained  at  Astley's,  did 
^  not  manifest  the  least  uneasiness,  but  ate 
freely  during  the  excursion  some  beans 
given  him  by  his  rider. 

A  voyage  made  by  Mr.  Green  to  the 
centre  of  Germany  is  one  of  the  most 
memorable  on  record.  The  balloon  was 
.fifty  feet  diameter,  .containing  85,000  cu- 


wood.  The  passengers  were  much  hurt, 
and  barely  escaped  with  their  lives.* 
The  balloon  was  afterwards  repaired,  and 
exhibited  in  London  and  elsewhere,  and 
it  made  a  few  more  short  excursions,  but 
it  did  not  much  help  the  ^^ plus  lourd  que 
Pair''''  society. 

On  the   evening  of  the  31st   August, 
1874,    M.   Jules    Duruof,    a    courageous 


bic  feet  of  gas,  and  the  party  consisted  |  young  Frenchman,  ascended  with  his 
of  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Monck  Mason  (who, 
in  his  "  Aeronautica,"  has  given  a  full  ac- 
count of  the  voyage),  and  Mr.  Robert 
Holland,  who  provided  1:he  funds.  They 
ascended  from  Vauxhall  Gardens  on  the 
7th  of  November,  1836,  at  half-past  one 
P.M.,  and,  crossing  the  channel,  passed  to 
the  eastward  during  the  niglit,  and  the 
•next  morning  saw  large  tracts  of  snow, 
•which  thej  thought  might  be  the  .bound- 


wife  from  Calais,  intending  to  cross  to 
England.  The  balloon  was,  however, 
carried  over  the  German  Ocean,  and  the 
aeronauts  were  rescued  the  next  morning 
by  a  Grimsby  smack,  that  happened  to 
be  fishing  on  the  Dogger  bank,  170 
miles  off  the  mouth  of  the  Humber. 

*  "  Memoires  du  Geant,"  par  Nadar.  Paris,  1865. 
The  most  readable  and  entertaining  book  we  have  met 
with  on  the  subject  of  ballooning. 
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The  bursting  of  a  balloon  in  the  air, 
terrible  as  it  is  to  think  of,  does  not 
seem  necessarily  to  involve  fatal  conse- 
quences to  the  aeronauts.  In  1808  a  bal- 
loon, carrying  two  Italians,  burst  at  a 
great  height  ;  and  in  1835  Mr.  Wise,  an 
American  aeronaut  of  great  experience 
and  enterprise,*  met  with  a  similar  acci- 
dent in  Pennsylvania  ;  but  in  both  cases 
the  balloon,  from  its  great  resisting  sur- 
face exposed  to  the  air,  brought  the  aero- 
nauts gently  down.  Mr.  Wise,  reflecting 
on  these  accidents,  became  so  convinced 
of  the  efficacy  of  the  resistance,  that  he 
afterwards,  on  several  occasions,  burst 
his  balloon  purposely  when  high  in  the 
air.  In  1847  an  accident  of  this  kind 
happened  on  an  ascent  from  Vauxhall, 
when  Mr.  Coxwell  and  the  late  Albert 
Smith  were  of  the  party,  but  no  one  was 
seriously  hurt.  Mr.  Glaisher  supports 
Mr.  Wise's  explanation  by  facts  occur- 
ring in  his  own  experience  ;  but  he  justly 
remarks  that  "it  is  not  a  situation  to  be 
coveted." 

To  provide  against  cases  of  this  kind, 
Blanchard  introduced  the  parachute,  a 
sort  of  large  umbrella,  suspended  be- 
tween the  balloon  and  the  car.  In  ordi- 
nary circumstances  it  was  closed,  but  on 
falling  fast  it  opened  of  itself,  and  by  its 
resistance  checked  the  velocity  so  ma- 
terially as  to  allow  of  the  descent  being 
effected  safely.  Blanchard  tried  the  first 
experiment  on  his  dog,  and  this  was  so 
successful,  that  parachutes  were  fre- 
quently afterwards  used  by  the  aeronauts 
themselves.  Garnerin,  in  October  1797, 
dropped  safely  from  a  height  of  2,240 
feet  ;  and  his  wife  was  so  skilful  in  their 
management,  that  she  once  laid  a  wager 
that  she  would  make  one  descend  on  a 
given  spot,  which  she  accomplished  with 
tolerable  precision. 

On  the  24th  July,  1837,  an  enthusiast 
named  Cocking  insisted  on  dropping  him- 
self from  Mr.  Green's  balloon,  when  at  a 
height  of  five  thousand  feet  above  Lon- 
don, in  a  parachute  of  his  own  contriv- 
ance, which  utterly  failed,  and  the  poor 
fellow  was  dashed  to  pieces. 

But  our  readers  may  wish  to  form  some 
more  definite  idea  what  a  balloon  is,  and 
what  sort  of  operations  are  involved  in  a 
balloon  voyage. 

First,  as  to  the  source  of  the  ascending 
power.     For  a  long   time   Montgolfier's 


•  A    System    of     Aeronautics.      By    John    Wise. 
Philadelphia,  1850. 


system  of  heated  air  and  Charles's  sys- 
tem of  light  gas  were  in  rivalry.  The 
former  was  much  the  simpler;  but  the 
hydrogen  was  difficult  and  costly  to  pre- 
pare, and  the  filling  of  a  balloon  with  it 
took  many  days.  About  1814  coal  gas 
came  into  use  for  lighting  towns,  and  this 
settled  the  question  by  providing  an 
excellent  filling  material,  always  to  be 
had  at  gasworks  at  a  moderate  charge. 
Althougii  six  or  seven  times  heavier  than 
pure  hydrogen,  it  was  still  less  than  half 
the  weight  of  air,  and  therefore  would 
give,  with  moderate-sized  balloons,  a  fair 
ascending  power  ;  moreover,  being  less 
subtle,  it  was  less  liable  to  leak  through 
the  stuff  of  the  envelope.  Mr.  Green  was 
the  first  to  take  advantage  of  this  gas, 
and  it  has  since  been  almost  universally 
used.  The  Montgolfier  system  is  quite 
abandoned,  and  pure  hydrogen  is  only 
resorted  to  in  special  cases  where  great 
power  is  required. 

The  ascending  force  is  determined, 
according  to  well-known  hydrostatic  laws, 
by  the  difference  in  weight  between  the 
gas  and  an  equal  volume  of  air.  An  ex- 
ample will  make  this  clear.  The  standard 
balloon  used  in  the  siege  of  Paris  (of 
which  we  shall  speak  hereafter)  was  about 
fifty  feet  diameter,  containing  70,600  cubic 
feet.  The  weight  of  this  volume  of  air 
would  be  about  5000  lbs.,  and  the 
weight  of  the  gas  (assuming  a  sp.  gr.  of 
0.40)  would  be  2000  lbs.  Hence  the  gross 
ascending  force  would  be  3000  lbs.  The 
weight  of  the  balloon,  net,  and  car  was 
about  1000  lbs.,  thus  leaving  2000  lbs. 
available  for  passengers,  despatches,  bal- 
last, and  anchoring-apparatus.  If  the 
same  balloon  were  filled  with  hydrogen, 
the  weight  of  the  gas  would  be  only  350 
lbs,  and  the  disposable  ascending  force 
would  be  3650  lbs. 

The  shape  is  generally  spherical,  as 
giving  the  largest  content  with  the  least 
weight,  and  the  available  power  of  the 
balloon  increases  with  its  size.  The 
bottom  of  the  balloon  is  not  closed,  but 
tapers  to  form  a  pipe.  This  serves  for 
the  inflation,  and  it  is  left  open  during  the 
ascent  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  the  gas 
as  it  expands ;  if  it  were  not  for  this 
precaution,  the  balloon  would  burst 
from  the  increased  pressure.  At  the  top 
of  the  balloon  is  fixed  the  escape  valvCy 
which  consists  of  two  doors  or  flaps  open- 
ing inwards,  and  kept  closed  by  springs. 
To  these  doors  cords  are  attached,  which 
pass  down  the  centre  of  the  balloon  and 
through  the  open  pipe  into  the  car.     The 
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aeronaut  has  only  to  pull  these  cords  to 
open  the  valves,  which  allow  the  gas  to 
escape. 

The  balloon  is  covered  with  a  network 
of  fine  strong  cord,  which,  passing  down 
the  sides,  terminates  in  a  wooden  hoop 
at  the  bottom.  To  this  hoop  the  car  is 
suspended  by  ropes,  and  thus,  by  means 
of  the  net  the  weight  is  transferred  to  the 
top  of  the  balloon,  on  which  the  ascend- 
ing force  acts.  The  car  is  simply  an 
oblong  basket  of  wicker-work,  combining 
lightness  with  strength  to  resist  strains 
or  blows. 

The  balloon  has  to  be  provided  with 
several  appurtenances  necessary  for  the 
aerial  manoeuvres.  The  most  important 
is  ballast,  which  consists  of  fine  sand 
carried  in  small  sacks  ;  this  material  when 
thrown  out  distributes  itself  in  the  air, 
and  so  does  no  damage  in  falling.  An- 
other provision  is  an  anchor  or grapp ling- 
hook,  intended  to  catch  hold  of  some 
object  when  the  balloon  approaches  the 
earth,  and  so  to  arrest  its  course.  This 
is  attached  to  a  coil  of  rope  that  hangs 
over  the  side  of  the  car,  ready  to  be  dis- 
engaged at  any  moment  by  cutting  a 
small  binding-string. 

Another  article  of  equipment,  in  large 
balloons,  is  a  long  rope  called  the  guide- 
rope,  which  is  fastened  to  the  hoop  and 
allowed  to  hang  down  below  the  car. 
This  has  several  important  uses.  In  the 
first  place,  when  the  balloon  is  so  low 
that  the  rope  trails  on  the  ground,  the 
effect  is  to  take  off  a  portion  of  the 
weight,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  dis- 
charge of  so  much  ballast,  and  as  the 
lightening  increases  by  the  descent  of 
the  balloon,  a  most  efficient  self-acting 
check  is  thus  offered  to  any  rapid  fall. 
Secondly,  the  trailing  along  the  ground 
also  checks  more  gently  than  the  grapnel 
the  horizontal  drift  by  the  wind.  Thirdly, 
the  position  and  angle  of  the  rope,  as 
seen  immediately  below  the  car,  furnish 
indications  both  of  the  course  of  the 
balloon  and  its  height  above  the  ground, 
which  are  peculiarly  valuable  in  darkness 
and  fogs  ;  and  lastly,  it  affords  the 
people  on  the  ground  something  to  lay 
hold  of  in  order  to  help  the  aeronaut  to 
descend.  The  guide  rope  is  generally 
from  500  to  1000  feet  long,  and  by  means 
of  a  small  windlass  in  the  car,  it  may  be 
/lengthened  or  shortened  at  pleasure.  It 
was  invented  by  Mr.  Green,  and  is  the 
only  new  feature  of  importance  added  to 
the  general  design  of  the  balloon  as  left 
by  Charles  in  December,  1783. 
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We  may  now  consider  the  operations 
of  the  voyc-vge.  The  balloon  being  filled, 
the  aeronaut  carefully  examines  his  bal- 
last, his  anchor-attachments,  and  his 
valve-lines,  the  three  great  provisions  for 
his  safety,  and  at  his  signal  "  let  go  "  the 
machine  soars  into  the  air.  He  will  have 
taken  in  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of 
ballast,  so  as  to  leave  but  little  ascending 
force,  and  to  moderate  the  velocity  of  his 
rise  ;  he  can  throw  more  out  at  any  time^. 
and  thus  can  increase  his  upward  speed 
as  he  desires.  In  proportion,  however, 
as  he  rises,  the  conditions  of  the  ascend- 
ing force  become  changed.  The  air  at 
higher  levels  has  a  reduced  pressure,  the 
consequence  of  which  is  a  tendency  of 
the  gas  to  expand.  Hence  if  the  balloon 
was  full  at  starting,  an  escape  will  take 
place  by  the  tube  at  the  bottom  ;  but  it  is 
customary  to  leave  a  portion  empty  to 
provide  for  the  expansion.  Supposing 
now  the  ascent  to  continue,  a  point  will 
soon  be  reached  where,  by  the  loss  of 
gas,  the  ascending  force  will  be  reduced 
to  an  equilibrium  with  the  weight,  and  at 
this  point  the  balloon  will  float  horizon- 
tally, neither  rising  nor  falling.* 

There  are  other  sources  of  variation  in 
the  ascending  power.  One  is,  change  of 
temperature  :  a  powerful  sun  will  expand 
the  gas,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  a  shower 
of  rain  or  a  deposit  of  snow  will  contract 
it  —  either  of  these  changes  having  a  cor- 
responding effect  on  the  equilibrium. 
The  alteration  of  weight,  also,  by  moist- 
ure, and  the  loss  of  gas  by  leakage,  or  by 
exosmose,  or  by  diffusion  in  the  air 
through  the  neck,  are  all  disturbing  influ- 
ences that  go  on  more  or  less  during  the 
voyage. 

The  aeronaut  forms  an  idea  of  his 
height  by  the  inspection  of  a  barometer 
in  the  car  ;  and  he  has  it  in  his  power  to 
alter  his  level  as  he  pleases.  If  he  wishes 
to  ascend,  he  throws  out  ballast  ;  if  to 
descend,  he  opens  the  valve  and  lets  out 
gas.  But  he  must  be  careful  not  to  be 
too  lavish  of  these  means,  seeing  that  his 
stores  of  gas  and  ballast  are  limited,  and 
that   it   is  absolutely  necessary,  for   the 

*  As  an  approximate  rule,  omitting  the  disturbing 
influences  of  temperature,  etc.,  the  height  in  feet  to 
which  a  balloon  will  rise  whose  capacity  in  cubic  feet 
=  C,  and  weight  in  lbs.  =  W,  will  be  =  27,800  hyp.  log. 

—  „/-,  where  s  =  sp,  gr.   of   gas,  air  being  unity. 

14  W 
This  formula  will  also  show  the  effect  of  discharging 
ballast,  by  substituting  a  diminished  value  of  W._  It  is 
said  that  the  last  thoughts  of  Euler  were  occupied  by 
this  problem,  the  calculations  being  found  on  his  slate 
at  the  time  of  his  death  on  the  7th  Sept.  17S3- — 
'•  Voyages  Airiem^^  (French  edition). 
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safety  of  his  life,  that  he  should  have  a 
fair  supply  of  both  left  at  the  time  he 
wishes  to  regain  the  earth. 

The  descent  is  the  most  arduous  task 
of  the  aeronaut,  and  during  which  he  is 
most  exposed  to  danger,  particularly  if 
the  wind  be  high.  Having  brought  him- 
self tolerably  low,  he  will  look  out  for  a 
favourable  place  ahead,  where  he  may 
land  easily,  the  best  condition  being  a 
free  open  space,  unencumbered  by  build- 
ings or  trees.  On  approaching  this  he 
will  throw  out  his  grapnel,  and,  if  it 
catches,  it  will  bring  him  to  a  stand.  He 
will  probably  receive  a  shock  or  two,  but 
having  now  a  hold  on  the  ground,  he  may 
with  a  vigorous  pull  at  the  valve  easily 
accomplish  his  descent,  particularly  if 
friendly  helping  hands  are  near.  But  his 
anchor'  may  not  catch,  or  may  give  way, 
and  a  strong  wind  may  carry  him  on. 
His  task  is  then  a  difficult  one,  requiring 
great  nerve  and  presence  of  mind.  He 
may  see  a  building  or  a  tree  in  his  way, 
towards  which  he  is  being  hurled  with 
fatal  force  when  his  only  chance  of  salva- 
tion is  instantly  to  throw  out  ballast  to 
rise  and  escape  it ;  after  which  he  must 
renew  his  attempt.  The  swaying  of  the 
balloon  by  the  wind  when  the  grapnel 
has  caught,  the  highly  inclined  position, 
requiring  him  to  hold  on  to  avoid  being 
thrown  out,  the  risk  of  dragging,  and 
many  otlier  contingencies,  make  a  descent 
in  a  high  wind  a  thing  only  to  be  under- 
taken by  very  experienced  hands. 

In  some  cases  balloons,  after  being 
inflated,  are  allowed  only  to  rise  a  cer- 
tain height  under  restraint,  being  secured 
to  the  earth  by  long  cords.  These  are 
called  captive  balloons.  They  have  at 
different  periods  been  fashionable,  as 
affording  amusement  to  the  public,  and, 
in  some  cases,  have  been  of  real  utility. 
Two  large  captive  balloons  have  been 
made  of  late  years,  one  at  Paris,  in  1867, 
the  other  in  London  in  1868.  The  Paris 
one  was  placed  in  a  building  adjoining 
the  Exhibition,  and  it  carried  twelve 
persons  in  the  car  to  a  height  of  about 
eight  hundred  feet.  The  London  captive 
balloon,  installed  in  Ashburnham  Park, 
Chelsea,  was  much  larger,  ninety-three 
feet  diameter,  and  containing  about  425,- 
000  cubic  feet.  It  was  filled  with  hydro- 
gen gas,  and  took  up  thirty-two  people  at 
a  lime  to  a  height  of  two  thousand  feet  ; 
a  steam-engine  of  two  hundred  horse- 
power being  used  to  draw  it  down  again. 
Both  these  fine  balloons  were  made  by 
M.  Henri  Giffard,  of  whom  we  shall  have 
more  to  say  by-and-by. 


It  may  now  be  asked  of  what  use  are 
balloons  1  Almost  all  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject have  concurred  in  lamenting  that  an 
invention  of  such  high  promise  should 
have  performed  so  little.  The  balloon 
has  been  a  singular  exception  to  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  mechanical  discoveries. 
The  steam-engine,  machinery,  steam-nav- 
igation, railways,  the  electric  telegraph, 
photography,  iron-construction,  have  all, 
soon  after  their  introduction,  received 
rapid  development  ;  while  this  art  of 
aerial  locomotion,  from  which  so  much 
was  expected,  has  remained  just  where  it 
was  in  1783.  Franklin's  child  has  never 
grown;  he  is  an  infant  still.  The  balloon, 
instead  of  revolutionizing  the  world,  has 
settled  down  to  the  position  of  a  huge 
toy,  and  has  taken  rank  with  fireworks 
and  monster  bands  as  an  attraction  to 
fetes  and  holiday  amusements,  for  the 
mere  gratification  of  idle  curiosity. 

There  have  been,  however,  two  pur- 
poses of  special  character  to  which  the 
balloon  has  been  seriously  applied,  and 
in  which  it  has  rendered  good  service, 
namely,  the  scientific  investigation  of  at- 
mospheric phenomena,  and  the  art  of  war. 

First,  as  to  the  scientific  use  of  bal- 
loons. From  the  time  of  their  invention 
philosophers  have  thought  them  applica- 
ble to  aerial  and  meteorological  re- 
searches, and  many  ascents  have  been 
planned  at  different  times  with  this  view. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
an  aeronaut  named  Robertson,  who  is 
spoken  highly  of  by  Arago,  made  such 
ascents  at  Hamburg  and  St.  Petersburg, 
and  about  the  same  date  Gay-Lussac  and 
Biot  undertook  similar  experiments  at 
Paris,  at  the  suggestion  of  Laplace. 
Messrs.  Barral  and  Bixio,  in  1850,  and 
Mr.  Welch,  of  Kew,  in  1852,  followed  ia 
the  same  track  ;  but  the  most  extensive 
series  of  investigations  of  the  kind  have 
been  made  within  the  last  ten  years,  at 
the  instance  of  the  British  Association, 
by  Mr.  Glaisher,  of  the  Greenwich  Ob- 
servatory. He  associated  himself  with 
our  most  experienced  living  aeronaut,  Mr. 
Coxwcll,  and  the  ascents  were  made  in  a 
large  balloon  of  ninety  thousand  cubic  feet 
capacity,  constructed  specially  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  objects  were  to  make  obser- 
vations at  high  altitudes  on  the  thermo- 
metric,  hygrometric,  electrical,  and  chem- 
ical condition  of  the  air  ;  on  the  magnetic 
force ;  on  the  spectral  and  solar  influ- 
ences ;  on  clouds  and  vapours  ;  on  aerial 
currents  ;  on  sound  ;  and  on  any  other 
interesting  phenomena  that  offered  them- 
selves.     For   Mr.  Glaishcr's   results   on 
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these  points  we  must  refer  to  his  very 
full  official  reports  ;  but  he  has  given  to 
the  world  a  popular  account  of  some  of 
his  voyages  in  the  book  mentioned  on 
our  first  page.  In  the  years  1862  to  1866 
he  made  twenty-eight  ascents,  in  one  of 
which  he  rose  to  the  great  heiglitof  thirty 
seven  thousand  feet,  or  seven  miles.  At  this 
elevation  he  lost  consciousness,  and  the 
cover  of  his  book  is  ornamented  with  his 
picture  as  he  hung  over  the  edge  of  the 
car  in  this  critical  condition.  The  follow- 
ing extract,  descriptive  of  "The  High 
Regions,"  will  give  an  idea  of  Mr.  Glaish- 
er's  style  :  — 

Above  the  clouds  the  balloon  occupies  the 
centre  of  a  vast  hollow  sphere,  of  which  the 
lower  portion  is  generally  cut  off  by  a  hori- 
zontal plane.  This  section  is  in  appearance 
a  vast  continent,  often  without  intervals  or 
breaks,  and  separating  us  completely  from  the 
earth.  No  isolated  clouds  hover  above  this 
plane.  We  seem  to  be  citizens  of  the  sky, 
separated  from  the  earth  by  a  barrier  which 
seems  impassable.  We  are  free  from  all  ap- 
prehension such  as  may  exist  when  nothing 
separates  us  from  the  earth.  We  can  suppose 
the  laws  of  gravitation  are  for  a  time  sus- 
pended, and  in  the  upper  world,  to  which  we 
seem  now  to  belong,  the  silence  and  quiet  are 
so  intense,  that  peace  and  calm  seem  to  reign 
alone. 

Above  our  heads  arises  a  noble  roof  ^  a 
vast  dome  of  the  deepest  blue ;  in  the  east 
may  perhaps  be  seen  the  tints  of  a  rainbow  on 
the  point  of  vanishing  ;  in  the  west  the  sun 
silvering  the  edges  of  broken  clouds.  Below 
these  light  vapours  may  rise  a  chain  of  mount- 
ains, the  Alps  of  the  sky,  rearing  themselves 
one  above  the  other,  mountain  above  mount- 
ain, till  the  highest  peaks  are  coloured  by  the 
setting  sun.  Some  of  these  compact  masses 
look  as  if  ravaged  by  avalanches,  or  rent  by 
the  irresistible  movements  of  glaciers.  Some 
clouds  seem  built  up  of  quartz,  or  even  dia- 
monds ;  some,  like  immense  cones,  boldly  rise 
upwards ;  others  resemble  pyramids  whose 
sides  are  in  rough  outline.  These  scenes  are 
so  varied  and  so  beautiful,  that  we  feel  that 
we  could  remain  forever  to  wander  above 
these  boundless  planes.  .  .  .  But  we  must 
quit  these  regions"  to  approach  the  earth  ;  our 
revolt  against  gravity  has  lasted  long  enough, 
we  must  now  obey  its  laws  again.  As  we 
descend,  the  summits  of  the  silvery  mount- 
ains approach  us  fast,  and  appear  to  ascend 
towards  us ;  we  are  already  entering  deep  val- 
leys, which  seem  as  if  about  to  swallow  us  up, 
but  mountains,  valleys,  and  glaciers  all  flee 
upward.  We  enter  the  clouds  and  soon  see 
the  earth  :  we  must  make  the  descent,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  the  balloon  lies  helpless,  and 
half  empty,  on  the  ground. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Glaisher's  accounts, 
the  work  also   contains   descriptions  of 


balloon  voyages  by  three  eminent  French 
aeronauts,  Messrs.  Flammarion,  De  Fon- 
vielle  and  Gaston  Tissandier.  M.  Tis- 
sandier  deserves  credit  for  having  intro- 
duced a  new  feature  into  balloon  descrip- 
tions, by  taking  up  his  brother,  a  prac- 
tised artist,  who  has  illustrated  the  bal- 
loon adventures  and  the  scenery  of  the 
voyages  with  much  skill.* 

The  most  recent  scientific  ascent  was 
attended  with  a  lamentable  result.  On 
the  15th  April,  1875,  M.  Tissandier  start- 
ed from  Paris,  accompanied  by  M.  Croce- 
Spinelli,  an  engineer,  and  M.  Sivel,  a 
naval  officer,  the  object  being  to  make 
certain  observations  at  high  altitudes. 
The  records  of  the  height  do  not  show 
so  great  an  elevation  as  that  attained  by 
Mr.  Glaisher,  but  either  from  the  effect 
of  the  rarefaction,  or  from  the  inhalation 
of  gas,  M.  Tissandier's  companions  were 
both  suffocated,  and  he  himself  narrowly 
escaped  with  his  life.  Is  there  enough  to 
be  learnt  at  these  great  elevations  to  jus- 
tify the  risk  they  entail  .^ 

The  application  of  balloons  to  the  art 
of  war  presents  great  interest,  on  ac- 
count of  the  remarkable  success  with 
which  they  were  used  by  the  Parisians,  in 
the  late  siege,  to  establish  communica- 
tion with  the  country  in  general,  in  defi- 
ance of  a  most  vigorous  blockade.  We 
make  no  apology,  therefore,  for  giving 
this  part  of  our  subject  a  more  lengthy 
notice. 

Soon  after  Montgolfier's  and  Charles's 
first  trials  the  idea  arose  of  using  the 
aerostat.,  as  the  French  call  it,  for  military 
purposes.  At  the  seige  of  Conde,  in  1793, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  send  news  by  a 
balloon  across  the  investing  lines  ;  and 
about  the  same  time,  the  celebrated  Guy- 
ton  de  Morveau  proposed  to  establish 
captive  balloons  as  posts  of  observation 
in  communication  with  the  Republican 
armies.  The  idea  was  approved  by  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  on  the  con- 
dition that  sulphuric  acid  should  not  be 
used  for  the  production  of  the  hydrogen, 
all  the  sulphur  obtainable  being  wanted  for 
powder.  Lavoisier  got  over  the  difficulty 
by  his  discovery  of  the  decomposing  action 
of  red-hot  iron  on  steam,  and  De  Mor- 
veau's  proposal  was  put  in  practice.  A 
school  of   aerostatics    was  established  at 


*  We  must  give  a  decided  preference  to  the  French 
edition  of  the  work,  not  only  because  there  are  impor- 
tant omissions  in  the  English  copy,  but  because  the 
style  of  the  French  authors,  who  are  all  practised 
writers,  and  express  themselves  forcibly  and  often  elo- 
quently, suffers  much  in  translation. 
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Meudon,  and  two  companies  of  airostiers 
were  attached  to  the  army.  The  campaign 
of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse  was  just  then 
beginning,  and  an  energetic  young  officer 
of  the  balloon-corps,  named  Coutelle,  was 
sent  in  all  haste  with  two  balloons  to  its 
aid.  The  general,  who  had  received  no 
notice  of  the  step,  at  first  treated  the  young 
man  as  a  lunatic,  and  threatened  to  shoot 
him  ;  but  he  was  soon  convinced  of  the 
importance  of  the  invention,  and  adopted 
it  without  further  hesitation.  At  the  siege 
of  Maubeuge  and  the  battle  of  Fleurus, 
Coutelle  rendered  most  important  ser- 
vices in  obtaining  information  as  to  the 
position  and  movements  of  the  enemy, 
who  afterwards  made  honourable  testi- 
mony to  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  pro- 
ceeding. 

After  this,  military  aerostation  seems  to 
have  died  away.  The  first  Napoleon  took 
balloons  into  Egypt,  but  the  English 
seized  the  filling-apparatus  :  his  nephew 
had  one  made  for  the  Italian  campaign, 
in  1859,  "^"^^  appointed  Garnerin  as  his 
aeronaut  ;  but  it  only  arrived  the  day  after 
Solferino.  We  also  hear  of  successful 
aerostation  in  the  American  Civil  War  a 
few  years  later,  the  signals  being  com- 
municated to  the  earth  by  telegraph 
wires. 

At  the  breaking-out  of  the  Franco-Ger- 
man War  in  July  1870,  there  were  in 
Paris  many  experienced  aeronauts,  in- 
cluding Tissandier,  De  Fonvielle,  Nadar, 
Jules  Duruof,  and  Eugene  Godard,  the 
latter  of  whom  had  made  eight  hundred 
ascents.  The  subject  of  military  balloon- 
ing was  mooted,  and  received  some  faint 
support  from  the  Imperial  government  ; 
but  before  anything  of  use  could  be  ar- 
ranged the  disaster  of  Sedan  occurred, 
and  was  followed  in  a  few  days  by  the 
close  investment  of  the  capital.  The  new 
goverment  at  once  addressed  themselves 
to  the  aeronauts,  with  the  view  of  open- 
ing aerial  communications  with  the  ex- 
terior. Six  balloons  were  found,  all  in 
indifferent  condition,  the  worst  being  the 
Solferino  one,  "  Z'/w/<?Vm/,"  which,  M. 
Tissandier  is  careful  to  tell  us,  "^;/  n'a 
jamais  su  reparer.^''  The  first  ascent  was 
made  by  M.  Duruof,  on  the  23rd  Septem- 
ber ;  he  carried  a  large  number  of  de- 
spatches, and  landed  safely  in  three  hours 
near  Evrcux.  He  was  followed  on  the 
2ist  by  M.  Mangin  ;  on  the  29th,  by 
Godard,  jun. ;  and  on  the  3otli  by  Gaston 
Tissandier,  who  has  given  an  animated 
account  of  his  voyage. 

Encouraged,  by  this  success,  the  gov- 
erment cstaDlished  the  balloon-post  on  a 


regular  system,  and  took  immediate  steps 
for  the  manufacture  of  a  large  number  of 
balloons,  under  specified  conditions,  and 
in  the  quickest  possible  time.  It  was 
easier,  however,  to  make  the  vessels  than 
to  find  captainsfor  them,  for  experienced 
aeronauts  were  very  few,  and  when  they 
had  once  left  Paris  there  was  no  return- 
ing. In  this  strait  it  was  resolved  to  in- 
vite the  help  of  sailors,  a  class  of  men 
whose  training  made  them  familiar  with 
operations  and  dangers  akin  to  those  of 
ballooning.  The  appeal  was  well  an- 
swered ;  many  fine  brave  fellows  offered 
themselves;  they  received  such  instruc- 
tion as  was  possible,  and  a  large  number 
of  ascents  were  conducted  by  them.  "  Our 
topsail  is  high,  sir,"  said  a  tar  to  his 
admiral,  who  saw  him  ascend,  "  and  dif- 
ficult to  reef  ;  but  we  can  sail  all  the  same, 
and,  please  God,  we'll  arrive."  The  em- 
ployment of  some  acrobats  from  the  Hip- 
podrome was  less  fortunate,  as  they  made 
use  of  their  skill,  when  in  difficulty,  to 
slip  down  the  guide-rope  to  the  earth, 
leaving  the  passengers  and  despatches  to 
take  care  of  themselves. 

The  balloon  service  was  on  the  whole 
conducted  with  remarkable  success  and 
precision.  From  September  to  January 
sixty-four  balloons  were  sent  off,  and  of 
these  fifty-seven  fulfilled  their  mission, 
the  despatches  reaching  their  destination. 
The  total  number  of  persons  that  left 
Paris  was  155,  the  weight  of  despatches 
was  nine  tons,  and  the  number  of  letters, 
three  millions.  The  speed  of  transit  varied 
usually  from  about  seven  to  forty  or  forty- 
five  miles  an  hour.  In  four  cases  a  speed 
above  fifty  miles  was  attained,  and  in  one 
instance  about  eighty  miles  ;  the  high 
speeds  being  all  with  south-westerly 
winds. 

We  may  mention  some  of  the  voyages 
which  offer  special  interest.  Gam'betta 
left  by  the  "  Armand  Barb6s  "  (every  bal- 
loon had  a  name)  on  the  7th  of  October  ; 
being  too  low,  he  was  fired  on  by  the 
Prussians,  and  narrowly  escaped  being 
hit.  On  the  27th  of  October,  the  "  Bre- 
tagne  "  fell,  by  some  bad  management, 
into  the  hands  of  the  Prussians  near  Ver- 
dun ;  on  the  4th  of  November,  the  "  Gali- 
Ide"  had  a  similar  fate  near  Chartres  ; 
and  on  the  12th  the  "  Daguerre "  was 
shot  at,  brought  down,  and  seized  a  few 
leagues  from  Paris.  The  loss  of  three 
balloons  within  a  few  days  alarmed  the 
government  ;  tlie  vigilance  of  tlie  enemy 
had  been  aroused,  and  whenever  a  balloon 
was  seen,  notices  were  telegraphed  along 
its  probable  line  of  flight,  and  the  swiftest 
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Uhlans  were  put  on  the  alert,  with  the 
hope  o£  capturing  it.  Moreover,  there 
was  said  to  have  arrived  at  Versailles  a 
new  rifled  gun  of  enormous  range,  made 
by  Krupp,  to  fire  shell  at  the  aerial  mes- 
sengers. On  this  account  the  govern- 
ment determined  that  the  future  depar- 
tures should  take  place  at  night.  But  the 
darkness  added  greatly  to  the  difficulties 
of  the  voyage,  and  some  of  the  ascents 
were  attended  with  strange  adventures. 

On  the  24th  of  November,  near  mid- 
night, the  "  Ville  d'Orleans  "  left  with  an 
aeronaut  and  a  passenger ;  the  wind 
blew  from  the  north,  and  it  was  hoped 
the  balloon  would  fall  near  Tours  ;  but 
before  long  the  voyagers  heard  a  sound 
below  them  which  they  recognized  but 
too  well  as  tlie  lashing  of  breakers  on 
the  shore.  They  were  in  a  thick  mist, 
and  when  at  daybreak  this  cleared  away 
they  found  themselves  over  the  sea,  out 
of  sight  of  land.  They  saw  several  ves- 
sels, and  made  signals  for  help,  but  were 
not  answered,  and  one  vessel  fired  on 
them.  They  were  scudding  rapidly  to 
the  north,  and  had  given  themselves  up 
for  lost,  when  they  came  in  sight  of  land 
to  the  eastward.  But  they  were  descend- 
ing from  loss  of  gas,  and  their  ballast 
was  gone  ;  in  despair  they  threw  out  a 
bag  of  despatches,  and  this  saved  tiiem, 
for  the  balloon  rose,  and  encountered  a 
westerly  current,  which  carried  them  to 
the  shore.  They  had  no  idea  what  part 
of  the  world  they  were  in  ;  the  ground 
was  covered  with  snow,  they  saw  no  in- 
habitants, and  being  overcome  by  fatigue 
and  hunger,  they  both  fainted  on  getting 
out  of  the  car.  On  recovering,  they 
walked  through  the  snow,  with  great  ex- 
ertion, and  the  first  living  creatures  they 
saw  were  three  wolves,  who,  however, 
did  not  molest  them.  After  a  painful 
walk  of  several  hours,  they  found  a  shed 
where  they  sheltered  for  the  night,  and 
the  next  morning,  continuing  their  march, 
they  came  upon  another  hovel  with  traces 
of  fire,  which  showed  them  the  country 
was  inhabited.  Soon  after  two  woodmen 
came  in,  but  neither  party  could  under- 
stand the  other,  and  it  was  only  by  one 
of  the  peasants  pulling  out  a  box  of 
matches  marked  "  Christiania,"  that  the 
Frenchmen  could  guess  where  they  were. 
"Xhey  had  fallen  in  Norway.  They  were 
well  received,  and  though  the  balloon  had 
escaped  when  they  fainted,  it  was  ulti- 
mately recovered,  with  all  the  contents 
of  the  car,  and  the  despatches  reached 
their    destination.      The   "  Archim^de," 


which  started  an  hour  after  the  "Ville 
d'Orldans,"  landed  in  Holland,  after  a 
voyage  of  seven  hours. 

The  30th  November  was  a  memorable 
day  for  the  balloons.  The  "Jacquard" 
ascended  at  11  p.m.,  managed  by  a  sailor 
named  Prince,  who  cried  out  with  en- 
thusiasm as  he  rose,  '"'' Je  veux  faire  un 
i^nmense  voyage ;  on  parlera  de  ino7i  as- 
cension.^^  He  was  driven  by  a  south- 
easterly wind,  over  the  English  Channel. 
He  was  seen  by  English  vessels,  and 
passing  near  the  Lizard  he  dropped  his 
despatches,  some  of'  which  were  after- 
wards picked  up  on  the  rocks  ;  but  the 
balloon,  thus  lightened,  soared  liigh  over 
the  wide  Atlantic  and  was  never  heard  of 
more. 

The  "Jules  Favre  "  started  at  half-past 
eleven  the  same  night  with  two  passen- 
gers, and  only  escaped  almost  by  a  mira- 
cle the  fate  of  the  "Jacquard."  The 
wind  blew  from  the  north,  and  the  aero- 
nauts thought  they  were  going  to  Lyons  ; 
they  were  long  enveloped  in  fog,  and  on 
emerging  at  daybreak  they  saw  under 
them  an  island  which  they  supposed  to 
be  in  a  river,  but  which  proved  to  be 
Hoedic  in  the  Atlantic  !  They  were 
driving  furiously  out  to  sea  ;  but  in  front 
of  them  lay,  as  a  forlorn  hope,  the  largec 
island  of  Belleisle.  They  saw  they  should 
pass  one  end  of  it  where  it  was  very  nar- 
row, and  tliat  they  must  either  land  on 
this  strip  of  land  or  be  lost.  They  tore 
the  valve  open  with  all  their  might, 
brought  the  balloon  down  some  thousand 
feet  in  a  few  minutes,  and  fortunately 
succeeded  in  striking  the  land.  But  the 
shock  was  terrific  ;  the  balloon  bounded 
three  times,  and  at  last  caught  against  a 
wall,  throwing  both  passengers  out  of  the 
car.  They  were  much  hurt,  but  were 
hospitably  received,  singularly  enough, 
in  the  house  of  the  father  of  General 
Trochu. 

On  the  15th  December  the  "  Ville  de 
Paris  "  fell  at  Wertzlar  in  Prussia  ;  and 
on  the  20th,  the  "  General  Chanzy  "  got 
also  into  captivity  at  Rothenberg,  in  Ba- 
varia. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th  January, 
the  "  Richard  Wallace,"  which  left  Paris 
the  night  before,  was  seen  at  La  Rochelle 
approaching  the  sea,  and  almost  touching 
the  ground.  The  people  called  to  the 
aeronaut  to  descend,  instead  of  which  he 
threw  out  a  sack  of  ballast,  rose  to  a 
great  height,  and  soon  disappeared  in  the 
western  horizon.  No  doubt  the  poor  fel- 
low had  lost  his  wits  on  seeing  the  danger 
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Hf  before  him.  This  was  the  last  ascent  but 
one  ;  that  on  the  next  day  carried  to  the 
provinces  the  news  of  the  armistice. 

The  balloons  had  solved  the  problem 
of  communication  from  Paris  outwards, 
but  there  was  another,  not  less  impor- 
tant, namely,  how  to  obtain  a  return  com- 
munication inwards  from  the  exterior. 
This  was  a  much  more  difficult  matter  ; 
any  wind  would  blow  a  balloon  away 
from  the  city,  but  to  get  one  back  again 
required  a  particular  direction  of  cur- 
rent, with  very  little  margin.  M.  Tissan- 
dier  devised  some  ingenious  schemes,  and 
himself  made  several  attempts  to  get 
back,  but  failed,  and  the  return  of  bal- 
loons was  given  up  as  impracticable. 

Failing  these,  other  modes  were 
thought  of,  and  the  government  appealed 
energetically  to  men  of  science  and  in- 
ventors to  help  them  in  their  difficulty. 
Numberless  projects  were  offered,  and  a 
committee  sat  eti per?najiefice  io  Q.x2iVC\'mQ 
them,  but  the  great  majority  were  wild 
and  visionary. 

A  few  trusty  foot  messengers  suc- 
ceeded in  penetrating  the  Prussian  lines, 
and  many  cunning  devices  were  invented 
for  concealing  about  them  short  de- 
spatches in  cypher ;  hollow  coins,  keys 
and  other  articles  of  unsuspicious  ap- 
pearance were  skilfully  prepared  ;  occa- 
sionally a  despatch  was  inserted  in  an 
incision  under  the  skin,  and  one  of  the 
contrivances  most  successful,  till  an  in- 
discreet journal  let  out  the  secret,  was  an 
artificial  hollow  tooth.  One  balloon  took 
out  some  trained  dogs,  which  it  was 
hoped  would  find  their  way  back  again, 
but  they  never  reappeared.  A  daring  at- 
tempt was  made,  by  some  electricians,  to 
connect  the  broken  ends  of  the  telegraph 
wires  (which  had  of  course  been  cut)  by 
almost  invisible  metallic  threads,  but 
they  could  not  succeed.  The  river,  flow- 
ing into  Paris  from  the  plains  of  Central 
France,  formed  the  basis  of  many  prom- 
ising schemes.  Divers,  submarine  boats 
and  floating  contrivances  of  many  kinds 
were  proposed,  and  some  of  them  tried  ; 
the  most  ingenious  being  little  globes  of 
blown  glass,  so  marvellously  resembling 
the  natural  froth  bubbles  on  the  surface 
of  the  water  as  to  escape  the  most  vigi- 
lant observation.  It  was  thought  at  one 
<time  that  these  would  come  into  use,  but 
before  the  ^^ service  des  bulks''''  could  be 
organizeil,  the  frost  set  in,  and  spoiled  the 
surface  of  the  river. 

The  problem  which  had  defied  the  in- 
genuity of  man,  was,  however,  solved  by 
the  instinct  of  a  bird.     The   return  post 
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was  effected  by  means  of  carrier  pigeons^ 
which,  having  been  taken  out  of  Paris  in 
balloons,  were  let  loose  in  the  provinces 
to  find  their  own  way  home.  There  existed 
in  Paris  a  '■'■  Societe  Colombophile,^''  and 
after  the  departure  of  the  first  balloon, 
the  vice-president  waited  on  General 
Trochu,  and  proposed  that  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  combine  the  outward 
balloon-post  with  a  return  service  by  pig- 
eons. .  The  second  balloon  carried  three 
birds,  which  came  safely  back  six  hours 
afterwards,  with  news  from  the  aeronauts  ; 
and  the  return  of  eighteen  more  de- 
spatched in  following  days  confirmed  the 
practicability  of  the  plan.  The  service 
was  then  regularly  organized,  and  was 
carried  on  with  more  or  less  success  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  siege. 

But  though  the  messengers  were  found, 
it  was  necessary  to  give  careful  attention 
to  the  mode  of  transmitting  the  mes- 
sages. A  pigeon's  despatch  is  tied  to 
one  of  the  feathers  in  his  tail,  and,  of 
course,  in  order  to  avoid  impeding  his 
motion,  it  must  be  very  small  and  light. 
For  strategic  purposes,  small  despatches 
in  cypher  would  have  sufficed,  but  the 
government,  with  laudable  spirit,  wished 
to  give  the  public  the  benefit  of  the  pig- 
eon-post, as  they  had  already  done  with 
the  balloon-service,  and  this  gave  rise  to 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  ingenious 
postal  arrangements  of  the  siege,  namely 
the  application  of  microscopic  photogra- 
phy. 

The  exquisite  delicacy  of  the  collodion 
film  had  long  been  known,  and  with  the 
aid  of  a  microscopic  camera,  pictures  had 
been  produced  on  it  which,  though  so 
small  as  scarcely  to  be  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  exhibited,  when  magnified, 
all  the  details  of  the  original.  M.  Da- 
gron,*who  had  practised  this  art,  pointed 
out  its  applicability  to  the  pigeon-post, 
and  was  commissioned  to  organize  the 
arrangements.  He  left  in  the  "  Niepce  " 
balloon  on  the  12th  November,  and,  after 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Prussians  at 
Vitry-le-Frangais,  he  escaped  to  Tours, 
where,  and  at  Bordeaux,  he  conducted 
the  process  with  much  success. 

The  despatches,  public  and  private, 
were  first  printed  (to  save  space  and  ren- 
der them  more  legible)  on  pages  of  folio 
size,  sixteen  of  which  were  placed  side 
by  side,  forming  a  large  sheet  about  54 
inches  long  and  32  inches  wide.  This 
was  reduced  by  photography  to  one  eight- 


*  "La  Postc  par  Pigeons  Voyageurs." 
groD.    Tours,  Bordeaux,  1870-1. 
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hundredth  of  its  original  area,  the  im- 
pression being  taken  on  a  small  pel- 
licle of  transparent  gelatinous  collo- 
dion, two  inches  long  and  one  and  one- 
fourth  inch  wide,  and  weighing  about 
three-quarters  of  a  grain.  Each  page  con- 
sists of  about  two  thousand  words,  and, 
tiierefore  the  whole  impression  contains  as 
much  matter  as  sixty-five  pages  of  this 
review. 

We  have  read  one  of  these  despatches 
with  a  powerful  microscope,  and  find  it 
contains  a  great  number  of  messages, 
chiefly  of  personal  interest,  to  inhabitants 
of  Paris,  from  many  parts  of  France.  We 
extract  the  following  as  samples  :  — 

Dep^ches  h  distribiier  aux  destinataires. 

Pau,  26  Janvier.  —  A  Focher,  Rue  Chaus- 
see  d'Antia.  Madeleine  accouchee  heureuse- 
ment  hier.     Bien  beau  gar9on. 

Biarritz,  I  Fivrier.  —  A  Martin,  68  Rue 
Petites  Ecuries.  Somtnes  a  Biarritz,  bebe 
cotnpletement  remis,  embrasse  papa,  doulou- 
reusement  impressionnes  evenements. 

A  Font.  Besoin  argent,  demande  Masquier. 

A  Pcrier.  Tous  parfaitement  bien;  trou- 
veras  charbon  dans  cave. 

There  are  also  -m-Siny '■'' diphhes  man- 
dats,''^  or  post-office  orders,  payable  to 
persons  in  Paris,  from  correspondents  in 
the  country. 

Every  pigeon  carried  twenty  of  these 
leaves,  which  were  carefully  rolled  up 
and  put  in  a  quill  ;  they  contained  matter 
enough  to  fill  a  good-sized  volume,  and 
yet  the  weight  of  the  whole  was  only  fif- 
teen grains.  When  the  pigeon  arrived 
at  his  cot  in  Paris,  his  precious  little  bur- 
den was  taken  to  the  government-office, 
where  the  quill  was  cut  open,  and  the  col- 
lodion leaves  were  carefully  extracted. 
The  next  process  was  to  magnify  and  read 
them  by  an  optical  apparatus,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  magic  lantern,  or  rather  of  the 
well-known  electric  illustrator,  which 
plays  such  an  important  part  in  the  sci- 
entific lectures  at  our  Royal  Institution. 
The  collodion  film  was  fixed  between  two 
glass  plates,  and  its  image  was  thrown  on 
a  white  screen,  enlarged  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  characters  might  be  read  by 
the  naked  eye.  The  messages  were  then 
copied  and  sent  to  their  destination. 

The  despatches  were  repeated  by  dif- 
ferent pigeons,  for  although  the  commu- 
nication was  established  many  causes  in- 
terrupted its  regularity.  The  Prussians 
were  powerless  against  the  winged  mes- 
sengers (it  is  said  they  attempted  to  chase 
them  with  birds  of  prey)  ;  but  there  were 
more   real   obstacles  in  fogs,  which  pre- 


vented the  pigeons  seeing  their  way,  and 
in  the  great  cold,  which  was  found  to 
interfere  with  their  powers,  particularly 
when  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow. 
There  were  sent  out  of  Paris  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-three  pigeons,  but  only 
fifty-seven  returned,  and  some  of  these 
were  absent  a  long  time. 

The  charge  for  private  despatches  by 
pigeon  was  fifty  centimes  per  word  ;  but 
to  facilitate  the  service,  the  Parisians 
were  directed  to  send  to  their  friends  in 
the  country,  by  balloon,  questions  which 
could  be  answered  by  pigeon  with  the 
single  words,  "  Yes  "  or  "  No."  Forms 
were  prepared,  something  like  our  pos- 
tage-cards, and  four  such  answers  were 
conveyed  for  one  franc* 

The  Parisians  will  long  recollect  the 
excitement  produced  by  the  arrival  of 
their  pretty  couriers  ;  no  sooner  was  a 
pigeon  seen  in  the  air  than  the  whole  city 
was  aroused,  and  remained  in  a  state  of 
intense  anxiety  till  the  news  was  deliv- 
ered. An  engraving  was  afterwards  pub- 
lished representing  Paris,  as  a  woman  in 
mourning,  anxiously  awaiting,  like  Noah's 
imprisoned  family,  the  return  of  the  dove. 

The  aerial  post  was  undoubtedly  a  great 
success.  It  could  not  indeed  save  France, 
or  deliver  the  capital ;  but  it  was  an  im- 
mense comfort  and  advantage  to  the 
Parisians  as  establishing,  during  the 
whole  of  the  siege,  a  correspondence  with 
the  exterior,  which  without  it  would  have 
been  impossible.  And  had  the  cause 
been  less  desperate,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  balloons  might  have  turned  the 


*  The  following  official  notice,  of  a  kind  unique  in 
postal  annals,  may  still  be  seen  on  the  walls  of  some  of 
the  French  provincial  towns :  — 

"Direction  Generale  des  Telegraphes  et  des 
PosTES.  — Avis.  — Les  derniers  ballons  ont  apportd  de 
Paris,  avec  la  correspondance  de  la  capitale,  des  cartes 
destinees  k  recevoir  des  reponses  i  des  questions  posees 
dans  la  lettre  d' envoi.  La  direction  assurera  la 
transmission  de  ces  reponses  au  moyen  des  pigeons- 
voyageurs,  dt^sireuse  d'ajouter  ainsi  aux  moyens  de 
correspondance  qu'elle  a  dej^  mis  a  la  disposition  da 
public  pour  ses  relations  avec  la  capitale,  un  nouveaui 
mode  de  communications,  moins  complet,  il  est  vrai, 
mais  moins  onereux.  Les  cartes-reponses  seront  re- 
gues  dans  tous  les  bureaux  de  tel^graphe  et  de  poste 
moyennant  mie  taxe  uniforme  d'un  franc.  Elles  ne 
pourront  contenir  que  quatre  reponses,  par  oui  ou  par 
non,  consignees  dans  des  colonnes  disposees  i  cet 
effet.  Les  bureaux  de  poste  sont  egalement  autorise? 
i  recevoir  des  sommes  d' argent  k  destination  de  Paris 
et  de  r  enceinte  fortifiee  jusqu'i  concurrence  de  300  fr., 
et  k  ddlivrer  en  dchange  des  mandats  qui,  transmis  a 
Paris  par  des  pigeons-voyageurs,  y  seront  acquittes  k 
presentation.  ...  La  direction  prend  des  mesures 
pour  donner  aux  operations  photographiques  neces- 
saires  pour  la  reproduction  et  la  reduction  des  tdle- 
grammes  et  des  mandats  un  developpement  en  rapport 
avec  les  nouvelles  facilites  qu'elle  est  heureuse  de 
pouvoir  accorder  au  public.  —  Steenackers.  Tours. 
(No  date,  but  it  must  have  been  early  in  October, 
1870.) 
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scale,  by  giving  to  the  French  substan- 
tial advantages  in  their  means  of  com- 
munication. 

We  must  now,  in  conclusion,  say  a  few 
words  on  the  general  capabilities  and  pros- 
pects of  the  balloon  as  a  means  of  aerial 
locomotion.  The  problem  is  one  of  great 
interest  and  importance  ;  for  it  need 
hardly  be  said  that  if  such  a  mode  of 
transit  could  be  established,  its  advan- 
tages would  be  almost  incalculable. 

The  balloon  already  fulfils,  as  we  have 
seen,  one  of  the  two  necessary  condi- 
tions ;  it  will  float  in  the  air,  and  it  can  be 
made  to  rise  and  fall  at  pleasure.*  But 
it  fails  in  the  second  particular.  The 
great  obstacle  at  present  to  its  use  is  the 
want  of  power  over  the  direction  of  its 
flight.  It  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind, 
which  "  bloweth  where  it  listeth  ;  "^  and  a 
vehicle  which  can  only  travel  to  some 
unknown  place  is  not  likely  to  have  many 
business  passengers. 

It  has  often  been  proposed  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  fact,  well  ascertained  by 
experience,  that  currents  are  found,  at 
different  heights  moving  in  different  di- 
rections ;  but  the  information  on  this 
point  is  at  present  very  imperfect ;  and 
probably  such  a  mode  of  direction  would 
be  always  uncertain.  The  more  impor- 
tant problem  is,  how  to  make  a  balloon 
travel,  not  with,  but  through  the  air  ;  in 
the  same  manner  as  a  boat,  instead  of  be- 
ing floated  along  with  the  stream,  is 
made  to  move  in  an  independent  course 
through  the  water.  In  short,  we  want 
what,  if  we  may  coin  a  word  for  the  pur- 
pose, we  may  call  a  dirigible  balloon. 

The  Montgolfiers,  in  1783,  discussed 
the  use  of  oars,  and  Guyton  de  Morveau, 
in  the  following  year,  made  some  experi- 
ments at  Dijon  with  analogous  contriv- 
ances. But  no  useful  result  was  ob- 
tained, and  the  question  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  studied,  with  any  earnest 
attention  to  its  mechanical  conditions, 
until  the  middle  of  the  present  century. 

The  nature  of  these  conditions  may 
best  be  learnt  by  considering  the  analo- 
gous case  of  a  boat  ;  not  a  sailing  boat 
wiiich  is  moved  by  external  power,  but  a 
rowing  boat  or   a  steamer  in  which  the 

*  The  present  mode  of  doing  this,  involving  a  con- 
tinual loss  of  gas  and  ballast,  and  a  consequent  waste 
f>f  ascending  power,  is  very  imperfect :  it  was  one  of 
Mr.  Green's  objects,  in  the  invention  of  the  guide- 
rope,  to  amclifiratc  the  evil,  by  providing  a  kind  of 
Ijallast  which  could  be  discharged  temporarily,  and 
tnken  in  again  ;  and  no  doubt  this  expedient,  combined 
with  a  perfectly  impermeable  envelope,  would  much 
extend  the  limit  of  balloon  voyages.  'I'lierc  is,  how- 
ever, great  room  for  improvement  in  this  particular, 
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power  is  internal.  In  such  a  vessel  the 
motion  is  produced  by  oars,  paddles,  or 
screws,  the  surfaces  of  which  are  im- 
pelled against  the  circumambient  fluid  by 
mechanical  power  ;  the  reaction  sends 
the  vessel  forward,- and  when  the  motion 
through  the  fluid  in  once  obtained,  the 
direction  is  determined  by  that  simple  and 
beautiful  contrivance,  the  rudder. 

According  to  this,  in  order  to  make 
our  balloon  move  through  the  air,  it  must 
be  provided  with  propelling  apparatus, 
propelling  power,  and  a  rudder.  And,  as 
a  further  condition,  derived  from  aquatic 
analogy,  it  must  have  such  a  form  as  will 
offer  the  least  resistance  in  its  passage 
through  the  air.  If  these  conditions  are 
complied  with,  we  shall  certainly  get  a 
dirigible  balloon,  and  they  involve  noth- 
ing that  is  at  variance  with  mechanical 
knowledge,  or  that  is  beyond  the  scope 
of  mechanical  skill.  The  first  good  at- 
tempt to  make  such  a  balloon  was  in 
1852  by  a  French  engineer,  M.  Henri 
Gilifard.  He  was  then  young  and  un- 
known, but  his  name  has  since  become 
famous  on  other  grounds.  He  had  evi- 
dently studied  the  subject  well,  and  had 
arrived  at  a  thoroughly  practical  ap- 
preciation of  the  necessary  conditions. 
Abandoning  the  globular  shape,  as  offer- 
ing too  much  resistance,  and  following 
the  analogy  of  the  lines  of  a  vessel,  he 
constructed  an  oblong  pointed  balloon, 
to  the  stern  of  which  he  attached  a 
rudder,  and  in  the  car  he  carried  a  small 
steam-engine  which  worked  a  screw, 
formed  of  sails  like  a  windmill.  M. 
Giffard's  balloon  was  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  long,  and  forty  feet  diame- 
ter. It  contained  eighty-eight  thousand 
cubic  feet,  and  was  filled  with  coal  gas. 
The  engine  was  t'.iree-horse  power, 
weighing  three  hundredweight,  and  it 
turned  the  screw  one  hundred  and  ten 
revolutions  per  minute.  It  was  a  daring 
thing  to  put  the  furnace  of  a  steam-en- 
gine so  near  to  a  huge  reservoir  of  highly 
inflammable  gas  ;  but  M.  Giffard  adopted, 
among  other  precautions,  the  ingenious 
device  of  turning  the  chimney  down- 
wards, producing  the  draught  by  the 
steam-blast,  as  in  the  locomotive-engine  ; 
and  he  considered  himself  free  from  any 
danger  of  fire. 

The  ascent  took  place  from  the  Hippo- 
drome in  Paris  on  the  24th  September, 
the  signal  to  "let  go  "  being.given  by  the 
steam-whistle.  The  vvintl  was  strong, 
and  M.  Giffard  did  not  expect  to  holcl 
against  it;  he  found,  however,  that  he 
could  make  a  headway  through  the  oil  u£ 
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five  to  seven  miles  an  hour;  and  this 
enabled  him  to  execute  various  manoeu- 
vres of  circular  motion  with  perfect  suc- 
cess. The  action  of  the  rudder  was 
very  sensitive.  No  sooner,  he  says,  did 
he  pull  gently  one  of  the  cords,  than  he 
saw  the  horizon  turn  round  him  like  the 
moving  picture  in  a  panorama.  He  rose 
to  a  height  of  nearly  six  thousand  feet, 
but,  the  night  approaching,  he  put  out 
his  fire,  and  descended  safely  in  a  field 
near  Elancourt.* 

In  1855  M.  Giffard  constructed  another 
balloon,  of  larger  dimensions,  which  con- 
firmed the  previous  results  ;  but  he  found 
that  before  the  direction  could  be  com- 
pletely commanded,  many  improvements 
were  necessary  which  would  take  time. 
His  attention  was  just  then  occupied  on 
other  mechanical  inventions,!  but  he  did 
not  neglect  the  subject,  for,  in  the  great 
captive  balloons  erected  by  him  in  1867 
and  1868,  he  perfected  several  of  the 
improvements  he  had  in  contemplation, 
in  particular  the  impermeability  of  the 
envelope,  a  more  mechanical  construc- 
tion  of    the   valves,   and    a    better   and 


*  M.  Emile  de  Girardjn,  in  noticing  {La  Presse, 
25  Sept.  1752)  this  experiment  of  M.  GiffJird,  whom  he 
calls  the  Fulton  of  aerial  navigation,  makes  the  follow- 
ing remarks :  — 

"  Est-Il  pour  la  France  une  solution  plus  importante 
que  celle  du  probleme  de  la  navigation  aerienne  ?  La 
navigation  maritime  k  vapeur  a  changi  tputes  les  con- 
ditions relatives  d' existence  insulaire  et  europdenne  de 
la  Grande  Bretagne  ;  ce  que  1' Angleterre  pouvait  entre- 
prendre  U  y  a  cinquante  ans  contre  la  France  elle  ne 
pourralt  plus  I'essayer  sans  s'exposer  aux  terribles 
'represailles  d'un  debarquement  qui  pourralt  faire 
vcralndre  a  la  ville  de  Londres  le  sort  de  la  ville  de 
Copenhague. 

"  La  navigation  k  vapeur  peut  ^galement  changer 
toutes  les  conditions  relatives  de  puissance  continentale 
ei,mllitaire  de  la  Russie.  En  effet,  on  comprend  que 
toutes  les  combinaisons  de  la  guerre  seront  changees  le 
;iour.ou,  au  lieu  de  lancer  certains  projectiles,  il  n'y 
aura  plus  qu'i  les  laisser  tomber  au  milieu  d'un  carr^ 
d'  iiif  anterle. 

"  Ce  n'est  Ik  qu'un  des  points  par  lesquels  la  naviga- 
tion adrleniie  k  vapeur  s'el^ve  h.  la  hauteur  d'une  im- 
mense question  politique." 

ThefoUowing  letter  on  the  same  subject  was  written 
at  a  later  dat«  to  Gaston  Tissandler : 

"  Hautevllle  House,  9  mars  1869. 

"Je  crols,  Monsieur,  k  tous  les  progres.  La  naviga- 
tion aerienne  est  consecutive  k  la  navigation  ocea- 
nlque;  de  I'eau  I'homme  dolt  passer  k  I'alr.  Partout 
OiU  la  creation  lui  sera  respirable,  I'homme  pi^ndtrera 
dans  la  creation.  Notre  seule  llmlte  est  la  vie.  Lk  ou 
cesse  la  colonne  d'air  dont  la  presslon  empeche  notre 
machine   d'e.clater,    I'homme   doit   s'arreter.      Mais   il 

feut,  dolt,  et  veut  aller  jusque-lk  et  il  Ira.  .  .  >  Certes, 
avenir  est  k  la  navigation  aerienne,   et  le  devoir  du 
present  eat  de  travailler  k  1' avenir. 

"Victor  Hugo." 
"  Voyages  AkriensP  '^(French  edition  only.) 
t  M.  Giffard  has  acquired  great  fame  by  his  inven- 
tion of  the  "injector,"  an  apparatus  now  applied 
almost  universally  to  locomotives,  and  which  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  and, novel  applications  of  science 
.10  engineering. 
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cheaper  mode  of  preparing  pure'  hydro- 
gen. 

During  the  siege  of  Paris,  the  earnest 
desire  to  get  a  return-post  to  the  city 
again  called  attention  to  the  subject  of 
dirigible  balloons.  In  October  1870,  M. 
Dupuy  de  Lome,  the  eminent  naval  ar- 
chitect to  the  French  government,  ob- 
tained a  grant  of  sixteen  hundred  pounds 
for  experiments,  and  he  proceeded  to 
construct  an  apparatus,  which  was  in 
progress  when  the  Communist  insurrec- 
tion broke  out  and  stopped  the  proceed- 
ings. On  peace  being  restored,  M.  de 
Lome  resumed  the  work  at  his  own  cost, 
and  the  trial  was  made  on  the  2nd  of 
February,  1872.  He  has  given  a  full  ac- 
count of  his  proceedings  in  several  pa- 
pers of  the  '■''  Comptes-rendus'''"^  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.  His  balloon  was 
elongated,  120  feet  long,  and  fifty  feet 
diameter,  containing  122,000  cubic  feet, 
and  it  was  filled  with  hydrogen.  It  had 
a  triangular  rudder,  and  the  car  carried  a 
screw-propeller  of  two  sails,  thirty  feet 
diameter,  intended  to  be  turned  by  four 
men,  a  relay-gang  being  also  taken  up  to 
relieve  them.  M.  de  Lome  considered  it 
essential  that  the  balloon  should  pre- 
serve its  form  in  spite  of  any  escape  of 
gas,  and,  to  ensure  this,  he  placed,  in- 
side the  large  envelope,  a  smaller  bal- 
loon, which  could  be  filled  with  air  from 
the  car  when  required. 

The  ascent  took  place  at  Vincennes, 
with  M.  de  Lome  and  thirteen  other  per- 
sons in  the  car.  In  the  early  exposition 
of  his  objects  he  had  stated  that  he  did 
not  aim  at  attaining  any  great  independ- 
ent speed  ;  the  important  point  was  to 
get  such  a  moderate  control  over  the 
course  as  should  render  it  possible  for 
balloons  to  return  into  Paris,  and  he  be- 
lieved that  a  motion  through  the  air  of 
about  five  miles  (eight  kilometres)  per 
hour  would  suffice  for  this  purpose.  Soon 
after  leaving  the  ground  the  screw  was 
put  in  motion,  and,  on  the  rudder  being 
taken  in  hand,  its  influence  was  at  once 
observable.  The  wind  was  high,  blow- 
ing from  the  south-west,  with  a  velocity 
varying  from  twenty-seven  to  thirty-seven 
miles  an  hour,  and  all  that  could  be 
hoped  for  was  to  produce  a  moderate 
deviation  in  the  direction  of  the  flight. 
This  was  accomplished,  as,  when  the 
screw  was  put  to  work,  and  the  head  of 
the  balloon  set  at  right  angles  to  the 
wind,  a  deviation  was'  obtained    of    ten 

*  Vol.  Ixxi.  1870,  p.  502 ;  and  vol.  Ixxiv.  1872,  p.  337* 
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or  eleven  degrees,  showing  an  independ- 
ent motion  through  the  air  of  five  to 
seven  and  one-half  miles  an  hour,  pro- 
duced by  the  machinery.  The  descent 
was  made  safely  about  ninety  miles  from 
Paris. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  M.  Dupuy  de  Lome 
does  not  seem  to  have  accomplished 
much  beyoad  what  M.  Giffard  had  done 
previously :  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  both  M.  Giffard  and  he  should  have 
left  the  subject  where  it  is  ;  but  fortu- 
nately, guided  by  the  data  obtained,  we 
may  form  an  idea,  much  more  satisfac- 
tory than  heretofore,  of  the  position  of 
the  question,  and  of  the  prospects  of  the 
invention  for  the  future. 

In  the  first  place,  the  possibility  of  con- 
structing, on  principles  analogous  to 
those  of  aquatic  navigation,  a  buoyant 
aerial  screw-ship,  which  shall  have  a  form 
of  small  resistance,  which  shall  be  stable 
and  easy  to  manage,  and  which  shall  obey 
her  rudder,  has  been  fully  established  ; 
there  only  remain  the  questions  what 
power  is  necessary  to  give  such  a  vessel 
a  certain  speed  through  the  air  ;  what 
amount  of  power  can  be  carried  ;  and  how 
that  power  may  be  applied. 

The  relation  between  power  and  speed 
has  been  carefully  investigated  by  M.  de 
Lome  on  sound  mechanical  principles, 
checked  by  the  actual  data  of  aquatic 
navigation,  and  although  their  application 
to  this  problem  is  new,  they  seem  to  have 
been  confirmed  by  experiment  so  far  as 
the  limited  trial  extended.  M.  de  Lome 
calculated  beforehand  that  to  give  a  speed 
of  five  miles  an  hour  would  require  a  net 
expenditure  of  about  three-tenths  of  a 
horse-power;*  for  which,  allowing  for 
loss,  he  allotted  four  men,  or  four-tenths 
of  a  horse-power.  In  the  actual  experi- 
ment he  found  that  eight  men  (or  six- 
tentli«  of  a  horse-power  net)  gave 
6.4  miles  per  hour,  which  is  sufficient 
confirmation,  the  power  varyir.g,  accord- 
ing to  a  well-known  rule,  as  the  cube  of 
the  speed.  Hence  to  give  ten  miles  an 
hour  would  require  two  and  a  half  horse- 

*  The  power  required  to  propel  the  balloon  depends 

1  ir^eiy  on  the  value  of  the  coefficient  representing  the 

Itiction  of  resistance  due  to  the  form  or  to  the //«^j 

:  ilie  vessel.     There  is  little  experience  of  this  for  the 

r,  but  M.  de  Lome  asserts  by  the  analogy  of  ships, 

lliat  it  may  be  as  low  as  1-40  or  even   1-80.     Allowing 

for  resistances  of  the  car  and  net,  and  for  other  defects, 

he  has  in  his  calculations  brought  it  out  at  a  mean 

niie  of  i-io  ;  and  adopting  this,  we  liave  the  following 

iiiuila.     If  d—  largest  diameter  of  balloon   in  feet, 

1  V  ■^=  velocity  through   the  air  in   miles  per  hour, 

n  the  net  horse-power  required  will   be   in   round 

Mibers  — 

H.P.— ^J-^A 
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power,  twenty  miles  twenty  horse-power, 
and  so  on. 

The  form  of  power  adopted  by  M.  de 
Lome,  namely  human  effort,  involved  an 
enormous  waste  of  weight  ;  and  in  reason- 
ing on  what  may  be  done,  we  have  a  right 
to  assume  a  more  economical  arrange- 
ment. A  horse-power  in  the  shape  of  ten 
men,  with  a  relay  of  five,  weighs  about  a 
ton  ;  but  in  the  steam-engine  this  maybe 
reduced  very  largely.  Giffard's  engine 
and  boiler  weighed  one  hundred  and, 
twelve  pounds  per  horse-power  ;  in  some 
boats  lately  working  on  the  Thames  * 
the  weight  was  only  sixty  or  seventy 
pounds,  and  in  other  instances  it  has  been 
reduced  still  lower. 

To  keep  up  the  power,  we  may  estimate 
that  the  engine  will  require,  per  horse- 
power per  hour,  three  to  five  pounds  of 
fuel  and  twenty-five  to  twenty-eight 
pounds  of  water.  But  by  an  ingenious 
"  air  surface  condenser,"  lately  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Perkins,  the  water 
evaporated  may  be  recovered  and  used 
over  again,  and  M.  Giffard  has  pointed 
out  that  the  fuel  and  water  lost  would 
take  the  place  of  the  ballast  usually  put  in 
the  car. 

We  should  be  quite  within  actual  prac- 
tice in  estimating  for  each  horse-power, 
one  hundred  pounds  weight  of  engine, 
boiler,  and  condenser,  and  ten  pounds 
for  each  hour's  consumption.  Hence,  as 
M.  de  Lome's  balloon  had,  after  allow- 
ing for  his  entire  apparatus  and  machin- 
ery, about  four  thousand  six  hundred 
pounds  disposable  buoyancy,  we  find  he 
eould  carry  a  twenty-horse  engine,  and 
keep  up  a  speed  of  twenty  miles  an  hour 
for  thirteen  hours.  By  enlarging  the 
balloon,  say  to  one  hundred  feet  diam- 
eter, we  should  get  an  available  buoyancy 
of  twenty  tons,  which  would  enable  a 
speed  of  twenty  miles  an  hour  to  be  kept 
up  for  tweiity-four  hours,  and  still  leave 
some  seven  or  eight  tons  free. 

These  calculations  are  formed,  be  it 
observed,  on  data  already  existing;  we 
have  made  no  allowance  for  the  improve- 
ments that  would  naturally  arise  when  the 
attention  of  ingenious  men  was  drawn  to 
the  subject,  and  when  actual  experience 
had  been  gained.  The  application  of 
high  power  would  doubtless  require 
many  alterations  in  construction,  and 
much  study  of  detail,  and  there  is  every 
probability  that  in  the  course  of  this  study 
by  skilful   engineers  such   ameliorations 


•  Trans.    Inst,   of   Naval   Architects,  1872,   p.  269. 
Paper  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Bramwell,  F.R.S. 
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would  be  brought  about  as  would  result 
in  the  attainment  of  higher  speeds  than 
we  have  above  taken  credit  for. 

Let  us  only,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
assume  that  we  could  attain  for  our  bal- 
loons an  independent  velocity  of  twenty- 
five  miles  an  hour  through  the  air  ;  it  is 
worth  while  to  inquire  what  that  would 
do  towards  the  solution  of  the  great 
problem  of  aerial  locomotion. 

We  have  here  to  consider  the  effect  of  the 
wind.  According  to  the  best  tables,  what 
may  be  called  an  ordinary  breeze  blows 
between  ten  and  twenty  miles  an  hour,  a 
strong  breeze  between  twenty  and  thirty, 
a  high  wind  between  thirty  and  forty,  and 
a  gale  up  to  fifty  or  more.  The  average 
velocity  of  balloons  carried  along  by  the 
wind  has  been  found  to  be  about  twenty- 
five  miles  an  hour,  and  we  may  fairly  as- 
sume that  the  current  is  as  often  below 
as  above  this  velocity.  Hence  it  follows 
that  for  half  the  days  in  the  year  we  might 
have  the  power,  by  properly  constructed 
dirigible  balloons,  of  navigating  the  air  as 
we  pleased,  in  any  direction.  If  the  wind 
were  for  us,  we  should  make  thirty  to  fifty 
miles  an  hour;  if  against  us,  we  should 
go  slowly,  but,  as  the  French  sailor  said, 
"  Please'God,  we  should  certainly  arrive." 
In  the  other  half  of  the  year,  when  the 
wind  exceeded  the  velocity  we  could  com- 
mand, we  must  give  up  the  idea  of  steam- 
ing against  it ;  but  even  then  our  steering 
power  would  give  us  very  great  advantage 
in  deviating  from  the  wind's  direction. 
An  example  will  make  this  clear.  Sup- 
pose that  a  high  wind  were  blowing  from 
the  west,  with  a  velocity  of  forty  miles  an 
hour  (the  highest,  perhaps,  that  it  would 
be  prudent  to  attempt  a  voyage  with),  we 
could  not  go  anywhere  westerly,  or  even 
due  north  or  south,  but,  by  the  aid  of  our 
independent  speed  of  twenty-five  miles, 
we  could  command  any  course  we  pleased 
between  north-east  and  south-east,  giving 
us  still  a  very  large  and  useful  range  ; 
and  what  we  lost  in  this  respect  we  should 
gain  in  swiftness,  as  our  velocity  running 
east  would  be  sixty -five  miles  an  hour. 

Then  one  most  important  use  of  dirig- 
ibility  would  be  in  facilitating  the  descent, 
and  in  avoiding  the  many  dangers  to 
which  the  aeronaut,  in  his  present  help- 
less position,  is  so  often  exposed.  He 
could  choose  his  place  of  landing  with 
precision,  bearing  right  or  left  at  pleasure, 
and,  turning  his  head  to  the  wind,  he 
could  get  rid  of,  or  largely  diminish,  the 
dragging  which  is  so  dangerous,  and  which 
has  so  often  brought  a  fatal  termination 
to  balloon  voyages.     Indeed,   with  ordi- 
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nary  precautions  in  the  construction  an 
management  of  the  apparatus,  a  dirigible 
balloon  would  furnish  one  of  the  safest, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  swiftest  and  pleas- 
antest,  modes  of  locomotion. 

And,  further,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  increased  frequency  of  balloon 
voyages  would  lead  to  a  more  careful 
practical  study  of  the  atmospheric  con- 
ditions bearing  on  them.  We  may,  in- 
deed, conclude  that  the  future  use  of 
balloons  will  probably  depend  on  a  mod- 
erate steering  facility,  combined  with  the 
power  of  taking  advantage  of  the  best  cir- 
cumstances of  wind  and  weather;  and 
we  do  not  doubt  that  with  such  a  combi- 
nation, well  studied,  and  wrought  out  with 
the  skill  of  which  the  present  age  is  ca- 
pable, the  balloon  has  the  power  to  b 
come  a  really  useful  machine. 

We  have  had  no  space  in  this  article 
speak  of  flying.  There  are  many  students 
of  aerial  locomotion  who  profess  a  con- 
tempt for  the  balloon,  as  a  mere  plaything, 
and  consider  that  the  only  proper  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  is  by  a  flying-machine, 
which  shall  sustain  itself  in  the  air,  like  a 
bird,  by  mechanical  means.  They  disdain 
floating  power,  which,  they  say,  birds  do 
not  possess,  and  which  is,  therefore,  un- 
necessary. It  would  be  just  as  reason- 
able to  propose,  on  analogous  grounds, 
to  abolish  boats  and  substitute  swim- 
ming-machines. The  '■'■  plus  lourd  que 
Vair'''  doctrine  is  a  delusion,  founded  on 
the  mechanical  blunder  of  confounding 
gravity  and  momentum,  which  are  two 
distinct  things.  It  is  a  more  reasonable 
objection  that  a  balloon,  from  its  large 
size,  must  offer  a  great  resistance  to  the 
air  at  high  speeds,  but  this  resistance  has 
been  enormously  overrated,*  and  it  is  a 
cheap  price  at  which  to  acquire  the  ful- 
filment of  the  first  condition  of  aerial 
locomotion  —  that  of  overcoming  the 
action  of  gravity.  At  all  events,  a  dirig- 
ible balloon  is  a  thing  actually  in  exist- 
ence ;  a  flying-machine  is,  at  present, 
only  an  idea. 

*  The  resistance  to  M.  de  Lome's  balloon,  of  122,000 
cubic  feet,  at  5  miles  an  hour,  was  only  21  1-2  lbs.  ;  at 
20  miles  an  hour,  it  would  be  344  lbs. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
A  MONTH   IN  A  JAPANESE    FARMHOUSE, 

When  my  lungs  are  full  of  London 
smoke,  my  brain  worn  with  the  strain  of 
work,  my  heart  sickened  within  me  by 
disappointments   inseparable  from  a  life 
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of  business  —  when,  in  short,  my  system 
is  lowered,  as  my  doctor  tells  me,  by 
overwork  and  confinement,  and  I  pine 
for  peace  and  quiet,  for  bright  sun  and 
blue  sky,  for  the  ripplinoj  of  streams  and 
the  sighing  of  soft  summer  gales  through 
the  green  woods,  then  my  soul  turns 
longingly  to  a  little  spot  fourteen  thou- 
sand miles  away,  where  I  once  found  all 
these  to  my  heart's  content. 

I  have  looked  upon  the  much-vaunted 
beauties  of  many  a  European  landscape. 
I  have  also  struck  out  from  the  beaten 
paths  of  travel,  and,  trusting  mainly  to  a 
compass,  a  smattering  of  the  language, 
and  a  pair  of  long  legs,  wandered  in 
search  of  the  picturesque  and  found  it  in 
every  form  and  variety  in  quaint  little 
out-of-the-way  nooks  and  corners.  Be- 
sides this,  I  have  seen  in  all  the  four 
continents  nature  in  every  aspect,  pretty, 
grand,  and  awful ;  but  of  all  the  bright 
beauty-spots  on  the  fair  face  of  this 
earth,  give  me  the  little  Japanese  village 
of  Meyangashi,  fourteen  thousand  miles 
away  from  where  I  now  write  in  the 
heart  of  this  great  city. 

Were  Meyangaslii  four  hundred  miles 
away  instead,  I  should  not  thus  publish 
its  attractions  to  the  world,  for  it  would 
be  but  a  sorry  return  for  all  that  it  did 
for  me,  the  health  it  gave  back  to  me, 
the  gloomy,  fever-born  fancies  it  dis- 
pelled, were  I  to  bring  upon  it  a  yearly 
invasion  of  tourists,  who  would  soon 
stifle  its  calm,  tranquil  existence,  turn  its 
picturesque  temple  into  a  Kursaal,  poison 
its  honesty,  and,  probably,  change  my 
cheery,  attentive,  simple-minded  old  host 
into  a  sordid,  cheating^  harpy  of  a  land- 
lord, and  his  low  thatched  farmhouse 
into  a  hotel ;  but  Meyangashi,  is,  as  I  have 
said  before,  fourteen  thousand  miles 
away,  and,  in  spite  of  "  Captain  Cook," 
hotel-coupons,  and  circular  tours,  it  will 
be  for  many  years  to  come  —  in  fact  un- 
til human  ingenuity  devises  a  scheme  for 
being  in  two  places  at  once,  or  estab- 
lishes a  regular  balloon  service  between 
London  and  Yeddo  —  much  the  same  as 
when  1  first  saw  it. 

It  is  about  thirty-five  miles  from  the 
'  tllement  of  Yokohama,  so  that  it  is 
live  miles  or  so  outside  the  "treaty 
limits,"  which  is  an  imaginary  cordon 
drawn  round  Yokohama  with  a  radius  of 
thirty  miles;  beyond  which  the  "  for- 
eigner"  is  forbidden  to  pass.  The  Jap- 
anese authorities,  however,  did  not  en- 
force a  very  strict  observance  of  this 
rule,  and  I  never  heard  of  any  slight 
transgressions    of     it     leading     to    any 
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disagreeable  results.  Some  years  ago, 
soon  after  having  risen  from  a  bed  of 
sickness,  I  found  myself,  together  with  a 
friend,  in  this  haven  of  rest.  Fever  had 
held  me  in  its  burning  grasp  for  many 
weeks,  and,  when  it  had  at  last  let  go  its 
hold,  had  left  me  weak  in  mind  and  body. 
The  doctors  recommended  an  immediate 
return  to  England,  but  there  were  cogent 
reasons  for  my  staying  abroad  a  year  or 
two  longer  if  I  could  possibly  manage  it. 
With  painful  indecision  I  vvavered  be- 
tween the  two  courses  :  on  the  one  hand 
I  longed  for  the  old  country,  and  felt  that 
it  alone  could  restore  me  ;  on  the  other,  if 
I  left  Japan  just  then,  years  of  exile  and 
toil  would  have  been  spent  in  vain.  I 
had  borne  the  heat  and  burden  of  the 
day,  and  when  the  fruit  of  my  labours 
was  nearly  ripe,  it  was  hard  to  leave  it  to 
be  plucked  by  other  hands  ;  and  so  the 
struggle  went  on.  At  last  a  middle 
course  opened  before  me,  and  along  it 
I  steered  to  a  happy  solution  of  my  per- 
plexities. An  old  schoolfellow  happened 
to  be  in  the  regiment  quartered  at  Yoko- 
hama, and,  on  his  suggestion  and  promise 
of  bearing  me  company,  I  determined  to 
try  a  month  at  Meyangashi,  and  then,  if 
that  did  no  good,  to  throw  overboard 
every  other  consideration,  and  steer  for 
England. 

Burton — T  shall  call  him  Burton  — 
■  was  just  the  companion  for  a  broken- 
down  invalid.  He  was  cheery  without 
being  noisy,  and  there  was  a  manly  heart- 
iness about  him  that  made  you  feel  you 
had  something  strong  and  stout  to  lean 
on,  though,  at  the  same  time,  he  could  be 
as  gentle  as  a  woman.  He  was  also  full 
of  vitality,  though  not  oppressively  so  to 
one  who  had  nearly  lost  all  his.  To  Bur- 
ton, then,  I  trusted  myself,  feeling  every 
confidence  in  his  nature  to  cope  with  and 
overcome  the  difficulties  of  a  Japanese 
journey  in  the  shape  of  lazy  coolies,  idle 
truant  bettoes*  and  refractory,  shoe-cast- 
ing, knee-breaking  ponies.  After  deter- 
mining on  this  step,  I  left  all  the  arrange- 
ments entirely  to  him,  as  I  was  too  de- 
spondent and  weak  to  attend  to  anything 
myself.  Thus  empowered,  he,  with  his 
usual  energy,  fixed  the  period  for  our  de- 
parture at  three  days'  distance,  and  at 
once  set  off  himself  to  Meyangashi  to 
engage  rooms  in  advance.  In  a  couple 
of  days  he  returned  with  the  intelligence 
that  there  was  no  tea-house  f  where  we 
could  put  up,  but  that  he  had  engaged  part 


•  Native  grooms  or  horse-boys> 
t  lun. 
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of  a  farmhouse.  It  was  all  the  same  to 
me,  and  the  next  morning  we  started  on 
our  ponies,  Burton  having  previously  de- 
spatched at  daybreak  the  baggage  by  half 
a  dozen  coolies,  who,  together  with  our 
bettoes^  were  to  await  us  at  a  place  called 
Atchungi,  where  we  were  to  break  the 
journey  and  sleep  on  my  account. 

To  my  surprise  Burton  had  ridden  up 
to  my  bungalow  at  the  appointed  hour 
■with  a  cavalcade  of  brother  officers  who, 
he  explained,  happened  to  be  starting  for 
some  temples  on  the  road  towards  Yeddo, 
and,  as  our  way  for  the  first  few  miles  lay 
in  the  same  direction,  we  all  rode  on  to- 
gether. The  morning  was  fine,  the  com- 
panionship was  pleasant,  the  temples  they 
were  bound  for  one  of  the  lions  of  Japan 
I  had  not  seen,  and  so  Burton  and  my- 
self determined  to  accompany  them  to 
their  destination,  as  it  would  not  be  many 
miles  out  of  our  way  and  he  said  he  knew 
where  he  could  strike  off  into  a  bye-path 
leading  into  the  direct  road  to  Atchungi. 

Our  way,  to  within  two  or  three  miles 
of  the  temples,  lay  along  the  Tokaido  — 
the  main  road  of  Japan,  or  rather  it  may 
be  called  a  street,  for,  with  few  intervals, 
there  are  houses  on  either  side  along  its 
entire  length  of  about  six  hundred  miles. 
It  was  along  this  Tokaido,  about  a  year 
before,  that  Mr.  Richardson,  a  British 
merchant,  was  brutally  murdered  by  the 
retainers  of  a  daimio  (a  native  prince  or 
nobleman)  who  was  travelling  in  state 
along  the  route.  The  unfortunate  gen- 
tleman was  at  the  time  accompanied  by  a 
lady  and  two  gentlemen  on  horseback, 
and,  unhappily  for  them,  they  met  this 
procession.  They  rode  on,  however, 
keeping  well  to  one  side  of  the  road,  and 
encountering  nothing  worse  than  the 
scowls  and  muttered  curses  of  the  armed 
retainers,  until  the  great  man  himself  was 
borne  past  reclining  in  his  noT-iinon* 
scornfully  surveying  the  adventurous 
tojinsj\  when,  either  upon  some  signal 
given  by  him,  or  from  some  sudden  out- 
burst of  fanatical  feeling,  out  flashed  the 
keen  two-handed  swords,  and  the  unfor- 
tunate Richardson  was  cut  down. 

"  Gallop  back  for  dear  life  !  "  was  now 
the  cry,  and  getting  the  lady  between 
them,  they  plied  whip  and  spur  in  the  di- 
rection of  Yokohama,  which  they  eventu- 
ally reached  safe,  but  not  sound  ;  the  two 
gentleman's  horses  were  terribly  gashed 
and  cut ;  they  themselves  were  fright- 
fully wounded.     Mr.  C had  his  arm 


*  A  species  of  sedan-chair. 
t  Foreigners. 


disabled   for   life,    and    Mr.    M w 

carry  to  his  grave  the  marks  of  those 
deadly  two-handed  swords.  His  horse 
was  hacked  in  all  directions,  but,  like  a 
faithful  servant,  he  carried  his  master  in 
safety  into  the  settlement,  and  then  al- 
most immediately  dropped  down  dead. 

It  was  always  with  rather  an  uncomfort- 
able feeling  that,  in  our  rides  abroad,  we 
met  any  of  these  powerful  daimios''  pro- 
cessions, knowing  that  merely  the  whim 
of  a  capricious  tyrant,  or  the  fanaticism 
of  bigoted  unreasoning  men,  might  bring 
on  us  the  fate  of  Richardson. 

So  conscious  was  the  government  of 
its  inability  to  keep  these  daimios  and 
their  retainers  in  check,  and  so  afraid  was 
it  of  finding  itself  embroiled  in  serious 
complications  in  consequence  of  some 
similar  outrage,  that  whenever  one  of 
these  processions  was  to  pass  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Yokohama,  a  notice  was  inva- 
riably sent  to  all  the  legations  and  con- 
sulates, that  on  such  and  such  a  day  a 
certain  daimio  would  travel  in  state  along 
a  certain  route,  and  that  it  would  be  ex- 
pedient for  all  foreigners  to  keep  out  of 
the  way.  This  warning  was  generally 
promulgated  by  means  of  the  local  press, 
and  any  one  riding  along  the  proscribed 
route  did  so  at  his  own  risk. 

Whether  on  the  occasion  I  am  about 
to  speak  of  the  usual  warning  had  not 
been  given  ;  or  whether  none  of  us  had 
happened  to  see  it  ;  or  whether,  which  is 
still  more  likely,  we  disregarded  it  with 
true  national  foolhardiness,  I  forget ;  but 
at  all  events  we  fell  foul  of  one  of  these 
processions,  though  luckily  without  any; 
serious  consequences. 

I  must  explain  that  all  along  the  To 
kaido,  at  certain  intervals,  commodious 
and  well-fitted-up  tea-houses  are  set 
apart  exclusively  for  the  accommodation 
of  daimios  and  officials  of  high  rank  who 
may  be  travelling  to  or  from  Yeddo  with 
their  retinues.  We  had  proceeded  about 
ten  miles  along  this  great  highroad,  and 
had  nearly  reached  our  destination,  when, 
just  as  we  were  passing  one  of  these 
large  official  tea-houses,  a  few  yaconins  * 
came  out,  and,  with  somewhat  swagger- 
ing gesture,  barred  our  further  progress. 
They  told  us  that  one  of  the  Mikado's 
daimios  and  his  suite  were  resting  inside 
the  tea-house,  and  that  foreigners  would 
not  be  allowed  to  ride  past;  "but," 
added  they,  "if  you  dismount  and  lead 
your  horses  by  in  all  humility,  you  may 
pass  on."     To  this  we  objected,  and,  as 

*  Officers  entitled  to  carry  two  swords. 
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we  were  all  armed  with  revolvers,  were 
thirteen  in  number,  and  felt  ourselves 
for  the  time  representatives  of  our  nation 
and  exponents  of  its  characteristic  de- 
termination and  pluck,  were  about  to 
force  our  passage,  when,  as  if  by  magic, 
scores  of  these  two-sworded  yaconins, 
looking  fierce  and  determined,  poured 
out  of  the  tea-house,  apparently  eager 
for  a  fray  and  an  opportunity  of  trying 
the  sharpness  of  their  blades  on  our 
bodies  ;  while  the  shopkeepers  and  peo- 
ple, acting  apparently  under  \.\\q yacoitins' 
directions,  formed  in  a  few  moments,  for 
about  fifty  yards  down  the  street,  a  series 
of  barricades,  by  piling  up  shutters, 
tables,  benches,  and  anything  else  they 
could  lay  their  hands  on. 

On  this  we  held  a  short  council  of  war, 
and  while  we  were  so  engaged,  the 
yaconins^  who  must  have  numbered  by 
this  time  quite  a  hundred,  as  if  aware  of 
the  purport  of  our  conversation,  threw 
back  their  large  voluminous  sleeves 
ready  to  draw,  and  stood  defiantly  await- 
ing our  decision  the  while  they  eyed  us, 
as  much  as  to  say,  "  Choose  —  advance 
and  be  made  mince-meat  of,  though  you 
may  shoot  down  one  or  two  of  us,  or  re- 
tire in  safety  ! ''  The  former  alternative, 
which  a  glance  at  the  overwhelming 
numbers  of  armed  men  before  us  was 
sufficient  to  convince  us  would  be  our 
fate,  was  unpleasant  to  contemplate  ;  and 
so,  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  discre- 
tion was  the  better  part  of  valour,  we 
rode  back,  with  indignation  in  our  hearts, 
but  —  what  we  have  found  of  moie  prac- 
tical use  to  us  since  —  whole  skins  on 
our  bodies. 

We  may  all  thank  our  lucky  stars  that 
this  magnate  happened  to  be  taking  his 
ease  at  the  inn,  and  that  we  did  not  meet 
him  in  procession,  for,  from  what  we 
afterwards  heard,  he  turned  out  to.  be 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  overbear- 
ing of  the  Mikado's  nobles,  half-priest, 
half-statesman,  in  fact  a  sort  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey  ;  and  even  to  have  looked  at  him 
would  probably  have  drawn  upon  us  the 
wrath  of  his  armed  attendants. 

Soon  after  this  Burton  and  myself 
parted  from  the  rest,  and  striking  oil  to 
our  right  in  a  short  time  got  into  the  silk- 
district,  which  commences  three  or  four 
miles  out  of  Yokohama,  and  extends  for 
about  twelve  miles  to  Atchungi.  It  is  a 
perfectly  level  plain  covered  with  regu- 
larly planted  dwarfed  mulberry-trees,  and 
traversed  by  one  broad  path  running 
towards  Atchungi,  with  smaller  ones 
branching  off  from  it  at  regular  iatervals 


and  at  right  angles  ;  so  that  it  may  be 
easily  imagined  this  part  of  our  journey, 
as  far  as  scenery  was  concerned,  was 
most  decidedly  monotonous  ;  and  it  was 
to  our  intense  gratification  that  the  aspect 
of  the  country  abruptly  changed  from 
everything  that  was  fiat  and  tame  to 
everything  that  was  picturesque  and 
pretty,  and  we  found  ourselves,  in  a  few 
moments  after  leaving  the  plain,  at  the 
little  village  of  Atchungi. 

The  tea-house  where  we  were  to  dine 
and  put  up  for  the  night,  was  charmingly 
situated  in  the  midst  of  a  belt  of  tall 
trees,  and,  with  its  neatly-thatched  roof 
and  cleanly-swept  yard,  formed  a  picture 
the  very  sight  of  which  brought  a  sense 
of  rest  and  ease  to  the  weary  wayfarer, 
I  know  it  did  to  me.  I  was  completely 
fagged  out  and  saddle-weary  with  the 
unusual  exertion,  and  for  the  last  few 
miles  had  drooped  almost  into  a  state  of 
utter  collapse  ;  but  as  the  siglit  of  the 
pleasant  little  inn  suddenly  burst  upon 
my  aching  eyes,  a  feeling  t)f  relief  at 
once  stole  over  me. 

Our  bettoes  were  on  the  look-out  for  us, 
and  led  our  ponies  away  to  be  fed  and 
watered,  while  we  entered  the  tea-house, 
receiving  a  cheery  welcome  in  Japanese 
style  from  our  host.  I  felt  inclined  to 
do  nothing  but  throw  myself  down,  just 
as  I  was,  on  the  clean  matting  of  our 
little  room,  and  rest  my  aching  limbs, 
but  Burton,  in  whose  hands  I  entirely 
was,  willed  otherwise. 

"  No,  my  dear  fellow,"  he  said,  "  I  tell 
you  what  you'll  do.  You're  dead  beat, 
and  no  mistake.  You'll  first  have  a  tepid 
bath,  and  get  into  some  comfortable 
clothes,  then  you  can  have  a  siesta  for 
about  an  hour,  and  then,  after  a  short 
stroll,  even  if  it's  only  fifty  yards  down 
the  village  street  and  back  again,"  we'll 
have  our  dinner." 

1  consented,  as  I  would  have  con- 
sented to  anything  Burton  told  me,  and 
was  led  away  to  my  bath  without  more 
ado.  In  Japan,  even  in  the  lowliest  inns, 
the  traveller's  request  for  a  bath  is  never 
met  with  that  stare  of  blank  astonish- 
ment which  often  attends  the  demand  in 
our  own  and  every  other  European 
country.  I  know  in  Ireland  once,  I 
asked  for  a  bath,  and  they  brought  me  a 
bread-pan  ;  and,  on  another  occasion,  in 
France,  I  could  get  no  nearer  the  article 
than  a  horse-trough  ;  while  in  England 
and  Germany  the  request  has  more  than 
once  led  to  a  serious  breach  of  the  peace 
between  myself  and  the  landlord. 

In  Japan,  on  the  contrary,  there  would 
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be  much  more  surprise  felt  if  the  trav- 
eller did  7iot  ask  for  one.  There  were 
no  preparations  required,  no  rushing 
about  of  chambermaids,  no  turning  on 
this  and  off  that  —  everything  was  quite 
ready,  and  I  was  at  once  conducted  to  a 
huge  wooden  bath  with  a  small  earthen 
furnace  let  in  at  the  foot,  and  a  lid  en- 
closing the  whole  of  the  top  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  space  just  big  enough  for 
the  head  of  the  bather  to  emerge  through. 
In  one  of  these  contrivances,  with  a 
small  furnace  burning  gaily,  a  Japanese, 
after  his  day's  work  is  over,  will  sit  calmly 
boiling  himself  with  the  lid  on,  and  the 
water  bubbling  about  him  at  boiling  heat. 
He  seems,  however,  to  like  it  uncom- 
monly, to  judge  from  the  pleased  expres- 
sion on  his  face  fast  deepening  under 
the  process  into  beetroot-like  tints  :  and 
when  he  has,  at  last,  had  enough  —  about 
an  hour  of  it  —  he  takes  off  the  lid  and 
emerges  as  much  like  a  boiled  lobster  as 
a  human  being  can  become. 

My  bath  was  quite  ready  ;  the  small 
furnace  glowed  with  live  pieces  of  char- 
coal ;  the  water  bubbled  merrily,  and  my 
companion  of  the  bath,  taking  off  the  lid, 
invited  me  to  enter.  Not  being,  how- 
ever, either  a  Japanese,  a  blue  lobster,  or 
a  potato,  I  did  not  see  any  particular  ob- 
ject in  being  boiled,  and  so  had  the  fuel 
raked  out  of  the  furnace  and  a  few  buck- 
ets of  cold  water  added  before  I  got  in. 
When  I  did  get  in,  though,  after  these 
alterations  in  the  arrangements,  I  found 
it  most  grateful,  and,  as  I  lay  reposing 
ray  aching  limbs,  I  heard  Burton  in  the 
back  yard  going  through  the  more  invig- 
orating process  of  having  buckets  full  of 
cold  water,  just  drawn  from  the  well, 
dashed  over  him  by  his  betto. 

After  my  bath  and  a  change  of  clothes. 
Burton  administered  a  little  vveak  brandy 
and  water  ;  and,  with  a  delicious  sense  of 
repose,  I  lay  on  a  soft  bed  with  Japanese 
quilts,  made  up  by  my  kind  nurse.  In  a 
few  minutes  I  sunk  off  into  a  slumber, 
and  when  I  awoke  about  an  hour  later, 
Burton  was  at  my  side,  urging  me  to 
come  out  for  a  short  stroll  before  dinner, 
just  to  shake  off  the  lassitude  follovving  a 
siesta.  Leaning  on  his  arm,  we  sauntered 
down  the  village  street,  saluted  with 
cheery  nods  and  ^' Ohio's''^  (good-day) 
from  the  villagers,  as  they  sat  at  their 
evening  meals,  or  in  their  evening  tubs 
at  the  doors  of  their  dwellings.  We  then 
walked  back  to  our  dinner,  which  we  dis- 
cussed in  Japanese  fashion,  and  with  the 
paper  screens   of   our   apartment   drawn 


chubby  little  urchins,  who  gathered  out- 
side, watching  with  intense  interest  our 
performances  with  the  knives  and  forks 
—  to  them,  implements  of  strange  shape 
and  use. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  homely  tradi- 
tion about  a  village  inn.  It  is  always 
looked  upon  as  a  snug  little  hot-bed  of 
comfort,  gossip,  and  good  fellowship ; 
and,  from  the  merry  group  we  saw  later 
in  the  evening  gathered  in  the  public 
part  of  the  establishment,  this  particular 
one  at  Atchungi  seemed  to  fully  bear  out 
the  tradition,  and  to  possess  all  these 
attributes,  though  in  a  Japanese  garb. 
There  were  no  sanded  floors,  no  glowing 
fires  and  snug  chimney-corners,  no  long 
churchwarden  pipes,  no  pots  of  ale  ;  but 
there  was  a  scrupulously  clean  matted 
floor  (heaven  help  the  unfortunate  wight 
who  omitted  to  slip  off  his  wooden  shoes 
before  stepping  on  it  !)  and  a  great 
wooden  box  holding  their  charcoal  bra- 
zier, called  a  shebashi,  around  which  they 
all  sat  cross-legged,  sipping  their  saki  or 
tea  out  of  diminutive  little  cups,  and 
smoking  their  small  pipes  —  men  and 
women  alike.  They  are  a  laughter-lov- 
ing race,  and  many  a  joke  was  cracked  to 
shouts  of  loud  merriment  ;  but  the  fun 
reached  its  climax  when  Burton  took  his 
seat  amongst  them,  and  in  his  broken 
Japanese,  engaged  them  in  friendly 
"chaff"  all  round. 

Later  on  in  the  evening,  when  the 
gloom  of  night  had  shut  out  the  fair  syl- 
van scene  from  our  view,  and  as,  with 
the  paper  screens  still  drawn  back,  we 
sat  (or  rather,  as  /  lay,  and  Burton  sat) 
talking,  the  glimmer  of  a  swinging  lan- 
tern in  the  distance,  and  the  regular 
shouting  chorus  of  coolies  carrying  a 
load,  heralded  the  approach  of  travellers. 
In  a  few  more  minutes  we  could  see,  by 
the  light  of  the  lantern,  a  yaconin  alight 
from  his  norimott,  and,  after  carefully 
taking  out  his  two  swords  from  the  rests 
made  expressly  for  them  in  front  of  his 
chair,  enter  the  tea-house.  This  new 
arrival  was,  later  on,  followed  by  two 
more  yaconins ;  and,  in  their  honour  I 
suppose,  and  for  their  entertainment, 
the  greater  part  of  the  night  was  made 
hideous  by  the  twanging  of  guitars  and 
the  screeching  of  women's  voices  to  the 
accompaniment. 

I  passed  a  feverish  night,  and  the  next 
morning  I  felt  so  weak  and  unstrung, 
that  we  were  nearly  giving  up  all  idea  of 
the  trip  to  Meyangashi,  and  returning 
to  Yokohama  instead.  Even  Burton 
seemed  to  lose  his  decision  of  character, 
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and  to  be  tboroughiy  at  a  loss  to  know 
which  course  to  recommend.  As  long  as 
my  health  was  merely  a  question  of  con- 
valescence, fresli  air,  change,  and  time, 
were  all  the  doctors  I  required  ;  but  a  re- 
lapse, at  the  best  of  times  to  be  dreaded, 
was  to  be  doubly  so  when  far  away  from 
medical  aid  and  home  comforts.  This 
latter  contingency,  I  saw,  was  at  the 
bottom  of  Burton's  indecision,  but  as  I 
could  not  bear  to  see  the  dear  good  fellow 

looking  so  worried  and  disappointed  at  j  fangled  shoulder-belt,  as  a  stage  captain, 
the  failure  of  his  scheme,  at  the  very  out- 1  He  had  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  on 
set,  too,  I  plucked  up  my  courage  and  }  his  boots,  and  as  he  walked  very  gingerly 
announced  ray  tixed  determination  to  go  in  them  to  his  pony,  with  his  face  screwed 
on.  Riding  was  out  of  the  question.  I  up  into  an  expression  of  pain,  was  freely 
could  not  have  sat  in  a  saddle  for  a  mile  ;  j  "  chaffed  "  by  his  companion.  There  is  no 
and  so  a  kaiigo  and  a  couple  of  coolies  j  doubt  the   European  dress  does   not  be- 


ing robes  and  the  sandals  of  his  country, 
thus  affording  us  the  opportunity  of  com- 
paring the  two  styles  of  dress,  the  old 
and  the  new;  and  I  am  bound  to  admit 
that  our  verdict  was  entirely  in  favour  of 
the  former.  The  one  in  his  native  gar- 
ments looked  dignified,  easy,  and  grace- 
ful'*, while  he  in  the  broadcloth  suit 
looked  monkeyish,  awkward,  and  con- 
strained, and  was  also  as  much  embar- 
rassed by  liis   swords,  stuck  into  a  nevv- 


were  engaged  to  carry  me  for  the  re 
mainder  of  the  journey.  I  have  spoken 
of  a  nor  1771011  and  a  ka7tgo,  both  in  the 
sense  of  something  in  which  to  be  car- 
ried. They  are  both  species  of  palait- 
gui7is,  but  one  is  of  a  more  comfortable 
and  superior  description  than  the  other. 
The  kaiigo,  in  fact,  may  be  said  to  bear 
the  same  relation  to  a  nori77to7i  that  a 
hack-cab  does  to  a  brougham.  A  kango, 
with  its  attendant  coolies,  can  be  hired 
for  a  small  sum,  but  a  7iori77i07i  is  gener- 
ally private  property. 

While  making  a  few  final  preparations 
before  our  start,  the  three  yaco7ti7ts,  to 
whom  we  owed  the  musical  entertain- 
ment of  the  night  before,  made  their  ap- 
pearance on  the  scene,  also  about  to  take 
their  departure.  He  of  the  7iori77i07i  had 
travelled  in  this  way  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  from  an  in-land  district,  principally 
to  behold  the  wondrous  tojlus  in  Yoko- 
hama and  Yeddo,  the  fame  of  whom  had, 
doubtless,  spread  all  over  the  country. 
He  was  a  particularly  dignified  and  good- 
looking  man,  but  seemed  deeply  imbued 
with  the  conservative  ideas  of  tlie  inte- 
rior, if  we  might  judge  from  the  glance 
of  scorn  and  defiance  he  threw  at  us,  as 
he  stepped  into  his  ftori77ton.  We  were 
the  first  foreigners  he  had  seen,  and  the 
siglit  of  us,  coolly  standing  on  the  sacred 
soil  of  his  forefather:;,  seemed  to  make 
bis  blood  boil.     The  other  two,  who  trav- 


come  the  Japanese  style  of  beauty.  Had 
these  two  men  exchanged  clothes,  the 
remarks  already  applied  to  each  might 
have  been,  with  equal  truth,  reversed. 
Besides  this,  the  fashion  has  brought  to 
light  a  trait  that  might,  otherwise,  have 
remained  forever  hidden  in  their  loose 
flowing  garments,  and  that  is,  baiiduiess. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  it — as  a  race  they 
are  bandy.  I  don't  wish  to  be  personal, 
but  anyone  can  see  this  for  himself  in 
the  streets  of  London  now,  any  day  of 
the  week.  But  it  is  a  prosperous  nation, 
and  so  I  suppose  we  may  say  of  it,  as 
Mrs.  Gamp  said  of  Mrs.  Harris's  sixth 
infant,  that  "  thrive  it  does,  though 
bandy." 

After  a  few  moments'  conversation,  the 
two  yaco7iins  bade  us  '''' Syo7ia7-a  /  ^^ 
(good-bye  —  to  our  ears  the  prettiest, 
softest-sounding  farewell  word  in  any 
language),  and,  as  we  watched  them  rid- 
ing away,  we  noticed  that  the  European 
saddle,  in  which  he  of  the  broadcloth 
suit  rode,  seemed  to  be  as  new  and  un- 
comfortable to  him  as  his  boots  ;  for  he 
rolled  about  in  it  in  a  way  which  elicited 
much  laughter  from  his  companion,  who 
himself  sat  as  upright  and  steady,  in  his 
high-peaked  one,  as  a  life-guardsman  on 
parade. 

I  have  been  so  long  in  getting  to  Mey- 
angashi,  that  the  remainder  of  the  jour- 
ney must  be  got  over  as  quickly  as  possi- 
I  ble.     It  was  accomplished  by  me  in   my 


elled  on   horseback,  and  with   whom  we 

entered  into  a  short  conversation,  wtra]  ka7igo,    and    by   ]3urton  on  foot;  and  in 
more    liberal    in  their  o]:)inion5,  and  had  I  point  of  picturesque  beauty  made  up  for 
had  their  mind.s   expanded  by  a  sojourn 
in  Yeddo,  and  occasional  visits  to  Yoko- 
hama ;  indeed,  one  of  them  was  so  far  a 


the  monotony  of  the  previous  day's  ride 
through  that  dull  waste  of  mulberry- 
trees  which  nothing,  I  should  think,  but 
convert  to  civilization  as  to  have  dis-!a  silkworm  could  have  appreciated.  I 
carded  the  natioiial  tlress,  and  donned  a  j  cannot  say  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  the 
suit  of  black  broadcloth  and  butcher  j  scenery,  for  to  enjoy  anythiug  one  must 
Loots.     TUft  other  still  retained  the  liow-' be  comfortable,   and   I    most  decidedly 
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was  not.  My  conveyance  was  simply 
nothing  but  a  bamboo  cage  slung  on  a 
single  pole  —  essentially  an  uncomforta- 
ble contrivance,  but  now  rendered  doubly 
so  by  one  bearer  being  a  species  of 
Cliang  and  the  other  a  sort  of  Tom 
Thumb.  In  vain  I  tried  to  accommodate 
myself  to  circumstances.  First  I  sat 
cross-legged  like  a  Japanese,  but  this 
speedily  led  to  such  a  seizure  of  cramp 
that  I  had  to  be  shaken  up  by  Burton 
like  one  of  the  aged  Smalhveeds.  Then 
I  tried  my  legs  dangling  out  on  either 
side,  but  they  were  long,  and  got  en- 
tangled with  roadside  objects.  Then  I 
thrust  them  through  the  roof,  but  this 
soon  resulted  in  a  serious  determination 
of  blood  to  the  head,  which,  although  un- 
pleasant, still  afforded  me  the  gloomy 
satisfaction  of  feeling  that  there  was 
some  blood  left  in  my  body  and  that  the 
fever  had  not  drunk  it  all  up,  which  any 
one,  to  have  looked  at  me,  would  have 
supposed.  Then  I  tried  them  both  hang- 
ing out  on  the  same  side  ;  but  this  de- 
stroyed the  balance,  and  resulted  in  a 
capsize  into  a  moist  rice-field  ;  and  then 
after  this,  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  useless  for  any  one  not  a  Japanese 
born  to  try  and  ride  in  2ika7tgo,  unless  he 
had  the  power  of  previously  leaving  his 
backbone  and  legs  at  home,  I  took  Bur- 
ton's arm,  and  toiled  along  for  some 
miles,  until  I  got  into  a  sufficiently  limp 
state  even  for  a  ka?tgo,  and  was  accord- 
ingly folded  up  and  packed  away  in  it  for 
the  remainder  of  the  journey. 

The  way,  for  many  miles,  lay  along  a 
path  cut  in  the  side  of  a  mountain,  from 
which  we  looked  down  upon  winding 
streams  and  numerous  villages  and  ham- 
lets. I  have  often  heard  that  in  the  eyes 
of  a  thoroughbred  cockney  there  is  no 
view  so  lovely  as  that  of  his  beloved 
London  chimney-tops.  I  have  never, 
however,  been  able  to  enter  into  his  feel- 
ings, but  were  a  Niphon*  to  say  this  of 
his  native  village,  I  could  at  once  under- 
stand him,  as  nothing  can  be  more  pic- 
turesque than  the  view  of  a  Japanese 
village  seen  from  a  height,  when  nothing 
but  its  housetops  is  visible  ;  for  on  the 
summit  of  the  beautifully  thatched  roofs 
the  iris  plant  grows  and  flowers  in  luxu- 
rious profusion.  Why  this  particular 
plant,  of  all  others,  should  be  alone  ex- 
alted to  this  elevated  position,  I  know 
not,  for  then,  when  I  could  have  found 
out,  I  never  had  the  curiosity,  which  I 
have  now  when  1  cannot,  to  ask  the  ques- 

♦  The  Japanese  call  themselves  Niphous. 


tion  ;  but  there  they  are,  proclaiming 
from  the  very  housetops  that  taste  for 
the  beautiful  which  imbues  the  whole  of 
Japan,  and  penetrates  even  to  its  cottages 
and  hovels. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  we 
arrived  at  Meyangashi,  and,  to  our  cha- 
grin, instead  of  finding  our  rooms  in  the 
farmhouse  swept  and  garnished  for  our 
reception,  we  were  considerably  discon- 
certed by  the  sight  of  our  coolies  and 
bettoes  sitting  on  our  luggage,  piled  up  at 
the  entrance  of  the  village,  while  our 
ponies  browsed  on  an  adjacent  bank. 

On  seeing  us,  the  coolies  and  bettoea 
hastened  towards  us,  gesticulating  excit- 
edly, and  jabbering  all  at  the  same  time. 
There  was  evidently  some  important  in- 
telligence to  be  communicated,  but  as 
each  one,  with  that  truly  human  feeling, 
strove  hard,  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  to  be 
himself  the  bearer  of  the  news,  we  were 
unable  to  make  anything  out  of  the  con- 
fused jargon.  At  last,  Burton  having 
silenced  the  coolies  and  reduced  the  gen- 
eral chorus  to  a  simple  duet  by  our  two 
bettoes,  we  learned  that  ^ovao.  yaconiiis  had 
arrived  in  the  village  on  the  previous  day, 
and  had  taken  up  their  quarters  in  the 
very  farmhouse  we  had  engaged,- the  peo- 
ple of  which,  now  in  fear  and  trembling, 
denied  all  knowledge  of  the  tojins. 

"  Confound  these  two-sworded  fellows  ! 
they're  the  betes-noirs  of  the  country. 
This  is  the  second  time,  in  the  same  da})", 
we've  fallen  foul  of  them,"  said.  Burton 
with  hearty  emphasis,  as  he  strode  away 
to  see  what  he  could  do. 

I  extricated  my  cramjDed  limbs  from 
my  cage,  and  sat  down  on  the  luggage, 
to  await  the  result  of  Burton's  search  for 
lodgings  ;  and,  while  thus  employed,  I 
paid  the  two  kango  coolies,  Chang  and 
Tom  Thumb.  To  the  latter  I  presented 
an  extra  itchiboo  (about  eighteen -pence), 
as  a  salve  for  sundry  hard  words  I  had 
hurled  at  him  when  in  the  agonies  of 
cramp,  the  recollection  of  which  now 
smote  me  reproachfully  as  I  observed  his 
bare  shoulders,  seared  and  scarred  by 
the  kango  pole.  This  amende  honorable 
evoked  such  a  spirit  of  gratitude  and  con- 
fidence, that  I  was  at  once  treated  to  a 
relation  of  his  professional  cares  and 
troubles.  He  announced  his  positive 
determination  of  dissolving,  at  the  earli- 
est opportunity,  partnership  with  Chang. 
He  could  stand  it  no  longer,  he  said.  It 
nearly  always  ended  in  their  passengers 
becoming  so  enraged  by  the  constant 
slipping  forward,  if  he  were  in  front,  or 
the  incessant  slidins:  back  if  he  were  be- 
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hind,  as  to  at  last  jump  out,  in  ungovern- 
able fury,  and  vent  their  wrath  on  his 
shoulders  ;  for,  being  the  little  one,  he 
was  always  pitched  upon,  while  Chang 
always  calmly  embraced  the  opportunity 
for  a  rest  and  a  few  whiffs  of  his  pipe. 

This  tale  of  woe  had  only  just  come  to 
a  conclusion  —  for  the  little  man  waxed 
eloquent  and  diffuse  over  his  wrongs  — 
when  Burton  returned  with  the  intelli- 
gence that  he  had  succeeded  in  getting 
rooms  in  another  farmhouse  close  by  ; 
and  thither  we  at  once  adjourned,  bag 
and  baggage. 

He  had  had  great  difficulty,  it  appeared, 
in  getting  anything  ;  for  the  presence  of 
these  yaconins  in  the  village  had  made 
the  people  unusually  punctilious  about 
the  "  treaty  limits,"  and  timid  of  harbour- 
ing foreigners.  One  kind-hearted,  cheery 
old  Japanese,  however,  on  Burton  repre- 
senting to  him  how  ill  I  was,  and  that  I 
should  probably  die  if  left  out  for  the 
night,  had  allowed  his  humanity  to  get 
the  better  of  his  fears,  and  had  consented 
to  take  us  in. 

Our  domicile  was  in  the  regular  style 
of  Japanese  farmhouses  —  a  one-storied 
building  of  wood  and  clay,  with  a  high 
thatched  roof  projecting  over  a  broad 
verandah,  which  went  all  round  the  house. 
The  windows  and  doors  were  the  usual 
sliding  panels  of  wooden  frame-work, 
covered  with  paper,  while  outside  these 
again,  for  night  use,  was  a  rather  more 
substantial  protection  against  the  cold 
and  robbers,  in  the  shape  of  stout  wooden 
shutters. 

Our  apartment  —  our  host  had  a  nu- 
merous family  and  could  only  let  us  have 
one  room  —  was  a  small  though  scrupu- 
lously clean  one,  and  its  sole  furniture, 
besides  the  straw  mattresses  on  the  floor, 
consisted  of  a  shebashi  or  charcoal-box, 
and  a  Japanese  paper  lamp.  However, 
Burton,  in  the  most  wonderful  manner, 
soon  managed,  out  of  a  few  odds  and 
ends  we  had  brought  with  us,  to  impart  an 
air  of  tolerable  comfort  to  the  place. 

I  was  stiff  and  fatigued  with  my  jour- 
ney in  the  kaui^o^  and,  as  on  the  previous 
day,  I  had  a  warm  bath,  which  here  again 
there  was  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in 
obtaining  at  a  moment's  notice.  It  was 
exactly  the  same  contrivance  as  the  one 
at  Atchungi  —  in  fact,  the  pattern  is  uni- 
versal—  and  the  only  preparation  re- 
quired was  its  removal  indoors,  its  usual 
jilace  being  in  the  front  yard,  where  the 
family  performed  their  ablutions  al fresco. 

Afier  my  bath  and  a  short  rest.  Burton 
took  me  out  for  a  stroll,  to  be  introduced 


to  the  beauties  of  the  place.  It  certainly 
was  a  charming  little  spot.  We  were 
down  in  a  rich  narrow  valley,  with  thickly 
wooded  hills  all  round,  their  different 
shades  of  green  lighted  up  with  gaudy 
patches  of  azalea  which  grew  and  clus- 
tered about  the  large  trees  in  the  wildest 
profusion.  Part  of  the  village  nestled 
down  in  the  valley,  but  another  portion 
clung  about  the  sides  of  a  small  but  steep 
hill,  as  if  crowding  towards  its  temple  for 
protection,  for  on  the  extreme  summit  of 
the  eminence,  in  a  commanding  position, 
and  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  wood,  stood  the 
sacred  edifice,  mountingguard,  as  it  were, 
over  the  peaceful  spot.  So  thought  I  as  I 
looked  at  the  dark  sombre  groves  sur- 
rounding it  and  adding  so  much  to  its  sa- 
cred character  ;  and,  as  if  further  to  colour 
this  fancy,  just  at  the  moment,  the  deep- 
toned  sounds  of  its  huge  bronze  bell 
floated  tremulously  on  the  evening  air, 
as  if  to  assure  the  villagers,  before  the 
going-down  of  the  sun,  that  it  was  in  its 
accustomed  place  to  guard  them  through 
the  evils  of  the  night.  As  I  gazed  at 
the  scene,  the  sun  was  pouring  over  the 
green  and  crimson  clad  hills  a  few  fare- 
well rays,  and  bathing  in  a  warm  glow  of 
light  the  foliage,  the  wild  flowers,  and  the 
mossy  thatched  roofs  covered  with  the 
blue  iris.  It  was  all  very  beautiful,  but 
in  our  eyes  Meyangashi's  loveliest  feature 
was  its  river.  It  was  wonderful  how 
many  different  aspects  it  was  able  to  as- 
sume in  its  short  course  through  the  lit- 
tle Meyangashj  valley.  In  some  places 
it  split  itself  up  into  numerous  little 
streams,  and  brawled  and  babbled  over 
shallow  little  beds  of  stones,  in  number- 
less little  miniature  cascades  and  rapids. 
Then  it  suddenly  was  united  again, 
and  a  bend  brought  us  to  a  deep  clear 
pool  with  a  sandy  bottom  on  which  the 
pebbles  lay,  eighteen  feet  under  water,  as 
clearly  and  distinctly  as  if  nothing  but 
space  intervened  between  them  and  us. 
Nature  seemed  to  have  designed  the  spot 
expressly  for  a  bathing-place.  There 
was  every  convenience,  as  well  as  induce- 
ment, for  a  dip.  A  stone  slab  overgrown 
about  its  base  and  sides  by  moss  and 
lichens,  but  with  a  perfectly  clear  and 
level  surface,  projected  over  the  cool 
depths,  and  offered  every  facility  for  a 
"  header,"  and  a  dressing-place  ;  or  the 
bather,  had  he  preferred  it,  might  have 
made  his  toilet  on  the  grassy  bank, 
amongst  camclias  and  other  wild  llowers 
which  grew  right  down  to  the  water's 
edge,  and  were  reflected  in  the  slill  clear 
depths.     Then,  as  if  to  show  that  it  was 
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not  always  oblij^ed  to  look  so  inviting  and 
pleasant,  the  river  gradually  narrowed, 
until  it  ruslied  madly,  in  a  cruel-looking 
torrent,  through  a  mountain  gorge  ;  then, 
as  if  changing  its  mood  again,  it  opened 
out  broader  by  degrees,  until  it  became 
so  mild  and  docile,  as  to  submit  to  being 
crossed  by  a  string  of  stepping-stones, 
over  which  a  little  Japanese  damsel  was 
tripping  daintily,  without  even  wetting" 
her  straw  sandals  ;  and  lower  down  again, 
it  widened  out  still  more,  and,  in  a  broad 
gleaming  sheet  of  water  only  a  few  inches 
in  depth,  swept  over  a  golden-sanded  bed. 
In  this  shallow,  noisy  groups  of  naked 
little  children,  their  bodies  tanned  to  a 
rich  brown  by  the  sun,  were  paddling 
about  and  making  tiie  welkin  ring  with 
their  merry  shouts  and  laughter,  as  they 
chased  the  small  fish  about,  and  caught 
them  entangled  amongst  the  weeds  and 
stones  at  the  sides.  Then,  after  thus 
good-naturedly  allowing  the  little  urchins 
to  play  on  its  broad  bosom,  it  collected 
itself  within  such  bounds  as  to  admit  of 
being  spanned  by  a  rustic  bridge — such 
a  rustic  bridge  as  I  never  saw  out  of  a 
picture  or  a  transformation  scene.  It 
was  very  arched,  and  consisted  merely  of 
upright  stakes,  on  which  rested  a  rude 
frame-work  of  untrimmed  boughs,  across 
which,  again,  smaller  boughs  and  twigs 
were  interlaced,  and  strewn  over  with  a 
covering  of  straw  and  earth.  Over  this 
very  primitive  contrivance,  a  pony  in 
straw  shoes,  laden  with  a  couple  of  sacks 
of  charcoal,  was  picking  his  way  carefully 
—  as  he  needed  to,  if  he  wished  to  get 
over  without  a  fall,  for  the  straw  and  earth 
often  merely  hid  a  treacherous  interstice, 
through  which  the  foot  of  man  or  beast 
occasionally  disappeared.  In  addition  to 
these  little  disagreeables,  it  had,  as  we 
afterwards  found  out,  a  playful  way  of 
oscillating  violently  just  as  you  got  to  the 
highest  point  of  the  arch  and  hung  over 
the  deepest  part  of  the  river.  However, 
it  was  very  pretty  to  look  at,  and  was 
certainly  not  the  least  of  Meyangashi's 
many  picturesque  points.  As  we  passed 
the  head  of  this  bridge  on  our  way  home, 
my  attention  was  attracted  by  a  cheery, 
but  respectful,  '•'■  Ohio  donesaii  ! '''' ^  and, 
on  looking  about,  I  found  that  the  sound 
proceeded  from  a  grinning  and  bobbing 
head  of  a  bright  beetroot-hue,  which  only 
just  protruded  from  a  steaming  tub.  I 
could  not  at  first  fix  the  identity  of  the 
owner,  as  the  head  of  a  boiled  Japanese 
looking  out  of  a  cloud  of  steam  is  uncom- 

♦  Dotiesan — Sir,  Master,  Gentleman. 


monly  like  the  head  of  any  other  boiled 
Japanese  similarly  situated  ;  but  at  last, 
after  the  rubicund  countenance  had 
broken  into  a  few  more  grins,  I  became 
aware  that  it  was  that  of  my  kango-hQ2CCQ.x^ 
Tom  Thumb,  beaming  with  caloric  and 
delight ;  while,  'z//i'-«-7//j-,  and  in  another 
equally  steaming  tub,  sat  the  lengthy  and 
solid  Chang  with  a  sedate,  but  slightly 
sour  cast  of  expression.  Tom  Thumb 
laughed  very  much,  as  if  to  intimate  that 
he  rather  thought  he  had  got  the  best  of 
Chang  this  time  ;  for  while  he,  the  little 
one,  sat  with  the  water  bubbling  snugly 
up  to  his  very  chin,  his  long  partner  was 
obliged  to  content  himself  with  only  a 
partial  boiling,  and  sat  with  his  bare  back 
and  shoulders  protruding  altogether  from 
the  tub  and  exposed  to  the  evening  air. 

I  returned  Tom  Thumb's  salutation, 
and  passed  on,  with  a  mental  comparison 
between  him  and  his  English  prototype. 
Fancy  an  English  cabby  in  — any  but 
metaphorical  —  hot  water! 

My  frequent  allusion  to  this  national 
predilection  for  the  bath  may  mislead  the 
reader  into  the  belief  that  the  Japanese 
are  the  cleanest  nation  under  the  sun. 
This  is  far  from  being  the  case.  They 
are  the  most  tubbing  people,  but  while, 
amongst  the  petty  trading  and  lower 
classes,  they  pay  every  attention  to  the 
cleanliness  of  their  bodies,  they  pay  none 
whatever  to  that  of  their  clothes.  The 
thickly-padded  winter  garments  will  be 
worn  without  being  washed  —  not  for 
days,  nor  weeks,  nor  years,  but  for 
generations.  The  patched  and  wadded 
garment,  covering  the  body  of  a  small 
urchin  in  the  street,  probably  has  de- 
scended to  him  from  his  grandfather, 
through  a  succession  of  uncles  and  big- 
ger brothers  ;  and  next  winter,  if  he  grows 
out  of  it  by  then,  it  will  pass  on  to  a 
smaller  member  of  the  family.  As  long 
as  they  will  hold  together,  are  these 
clothes  kept.  From  constant  patching, 
there  may  be,  at  last,  but  little  of  the 
original  outer  fabric  left  ;  but  the  thick 
cotton  wadding  is  the  same  that  for  day 
after  day  through  a  winter,  winter  after  ■ 
winteu  through  generations,  has  been 
worn  without  once  being  cleaned.  But 
this  is  not  the  worst.  While  the  clothes 
are  being  worn,  they  are,  at  all  events, 
exposed  to  the  purifying  influence  of  the 
fresh  air,  but  as  the  cold  season  passes 
away,  the  entire  winter  wardrobe  of  a 
family  is  packed  away  altogether  in  some 
room,  and  there,  all  through  the  heat  of  the 
summer,  it  lies  in  a  foul  heap  of  frowsti- 
ness  and   impurity.      Small-pox    is    the 
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scourge  of  Japan,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  to  this  practice  it  owes  in  a  great 
measure  its  yearly  appearance  and  its 
virulence. 

About  fifty  yards  below  the  rustic 
bridge,  and  close  to  the  river's  edge,  was 
our  farmhouse,  to  which  we  returned 
after  our  saunter,  and,  on  some  potted 
soup  and  cold  meat  we  had  brought  with 
us,  together  with  some  boiled  trout 
caught  that  afternoon  in  the  river,  made 
a  capital  dinner. 

In  the  evening  we  joined  the  family 
circle  sitting  round  the  shebashi,  much  to 
its  delight.  It  was  numerous,  and  con- 
sisted of  the  owner  of  the  house,  his  wife, 
his  wife's  mother,  his  son-in-law,  and  his 
three  daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom  was 
married  to  the  last  mentioned,  and  had 
two  children  ;  the  second  daughter  was  a 
buxom,  and,  apparently,  not  very  discon- 
solate young  widow,  and  the  third  was  a 
blushing  little  maiden  of  about  thirteen 
—  in  all  eleven  souls,  and,  just  to 
strengthen  my  statement  that  small-pox 
is  the  scourge  of  the  country,  I  may  add, 
that  out  of  this  eleven,  two  —  the  son-in- 
law  and  one  of  the  children  —  were 
deeply  pitted  with  the  marks  of  this  ter- 
rible disease  ;  while  to  its  malignancy  the 
young  widow  owed  her  present  unmated 
condition  ;  and  not  during  one  epidemic 
running  through  the  family,  had  these 
three  fallen  victims,  but  to  three  different 
visitations  of  the  pestilence. 

They  formed  as  bright  and  happy  a 
family  circle  as  ever  I  saw.  Even  the 
mothers  and  sons  in-law  —  for  that  tie  of 
relationship  existed  in  duplicate  here  — 
agreeing  harmoniously,  together.  Our 
old  host  was  a  genial  bright  old  fellow, 
with  a  polished  baldness  of  head,  which, 
though  it  may  have  saved  him  some 
trouble  in  shaving,  must  have  given  him 
quite  as  much  in  coaxing  forward  the 
few  back  hairs  over  the  top  of  the  head 
in  the  form  of  that  peculiar  little  tail  de- 
manded by  the  fashion  of  the  country. 
He  was  fonder  of  a  joke  than  any  one  I 
ever  came  across  ;  but  the  one  which  he 
admired  and  enjoyed  more  than  anything 
else,  was  a  facetious  affectation  on  Bur- 
ton's part  of  a  tender  passion  for  his  old 
mother-in-law.  This  joke,  I  may  add, 
lasted  for  the  whole  month  we  were  there, 
and  never  palled  on  its  admirer  for  a 
single  instant. 

The  kindnesses  I  received  from  the 
entire  family  —  more  particularly  at  the 
first,  when  1  was  weak  and  ill  —  I  shall 
never  forget.  The  old  man  scoured  the 
country  day  after  day  in  search  of  curi- 


osities, in  the  shape  of  old  lacquer  and 
quaint  carvings  in  ivory  ;  the  son-in-law 
was  often  up  at  daybreak,  whipping  the 
stream  for  trout  for  my  breakfast,  and 
when  successful,  was  always  particular  in 
impressing  upon  me,  as  he  smilingly  ap- 
peared with  his  gleaming  offerings,  that 
they  were  sinjo  (presents).  The  old 
okamisaii's*  attentions  were  entirely  gas- 
tronomic, and  the  recollection  of  the 
gross  violence  to  my  palate  that  my  grati- 
tude and  politeness  led  me  into,  makes 
me  shudder  even  now.  All  her  little 
delicacies  were  made  of  fish.  They  were 
dressed  in  every  shape  and  form  that 
fish,  raw,  boiled,  fried,  mashed,  and  bat- 
tered, could  be  made  to  assume ;  but 
there  was  one  taste  common  to  all  shapes 
—  cod-liver  oil.  The  younger  okamisafis 
offerings  to  the  sickly  invalid  were  more 
acceptable.  They  were  lighter  speci- 
mens of  the  culinary  art,  and  consisted 
of  sponge-cake,  preserved  young  bamboo 
shoots,  hard-boiled  eggs,  and  sliced  pears. 
Nor  was  the  blushing  little  7;toosmie,vi\\\\ 
her  hair  combed  over  and  cut  in  .a 
straight  line  across  her  forehead,  and  re- 
joicing in  the  name  of  Oshinosan,  back- 
ward in  performing  many  kind  little 
offices  for  the  sick  donesan;  and  last,  but 
not  least,  the  buxom  young  widow  kept 
me  well  supplied  in  bouquets  of  wild 
flowers  ;  and  as,  day  after  day,  she  ar- 
ranged them  tastefully  in  a  cup,  and 
placed  them  with  a  bewitching  smile  on  a 
little  table  close  to  my  chair,  I  began  to 
feel  that  widows  ought  to  be  marked 
"dangerous"  in  Japan  as  well  as  else- 
where ;  and  I  also  instinctively  thought 
of  the  advice  of  Mr.  VVeller,  senior,  on 
the  subject.  The  only  sign  of  widow- 
hood about  her  was  the  absence  of  eye- 
brows, which  rather  gave  her  a  look  of 
perpetual  surprise.  She  still  plucked 
them  out,  in  the  usual  token  of  mourning 
for  the  departed,  but  her  teeth,  which 
during  her  married  life  had  of  course 
been  stained  black,  had  now  been  al- 
lowed to  resume  their  natural  whiteness, 
and,  on  the  least  provocation,  flashed 
brilliantly  from  between  her  full  cherry 
lips.  Many  widows  still  retain  the  black- 
ened teeth  as  well  as  the  plucked-out  eye- 
brows, but  this  implies  that  all  hopes 
and  joys  are  buried  in  the  tomb  ;  while, 
on  the  contrary,  a  discontinuance  of  the 
unbecoming  practice  is  regarded  as  a 
delicate  intimatioii  of  the  widow's  readi- 
ness to  enter  a  second  time  into  the  holy 
bonds   of   matrimony.      If   my    widowed 
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friend's  flashing  signals  have  not  been 
responded  to  ere  this,  it  cannot  have 
been  on  account  of  their  not  being  seen, 
for  never  have  I  beheld  such  dazzling 
white  teeth  as  hers.  Tasked  her  one 
day  what  she  did  to  them,  upon  which 
she  became,  as  to  her  teeth,  more  daz- 
zling than  ever,  and  produced  her  tooth- 
brush, a  simple  contrivance  indeed.  It 
consisted — avaunt  bitter  repinings  for 
the  many  shillings  and  half-crowns 
wasted  on  brushes  and  odonto  !  —  simply 
of  a  small  stick  of  bitter  wood  with  one 
end  beaten  and  hammered  into  a  rough 
fibrous  brush,  and  this,  with  a  cup  of 
cold  water,  was  the  only  implement  she 
used  ! 

On  the  afternoon  of  about  the  fourth 
day  of  our  stay,  some  of  Burton's  brother 
ofiEicers  paid  us  a  visit  from  Yokohama. 
They  had  not  made  two  days'  journey  of 
it,  as  I,  poor  sickly  invalid,  had  been  com- 
pelled to,  but  had  accomplished  the  thirty- 
five  miles,  with  just  a  short  rest  at  At- 
chungi,  in  a  few  hours.  They  brought 
no  particular  news,  except  that  the  stop- 
page of  the  party  on  the  Tokaido  had  been 
represented  by  their  colonel  to  our  minis- 
ter, who,  ever  mindful  of  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  the  British  subject,  had  de- 
manded from  the  Japanese  government  a 
personal  apology  to  all  concerned,  at  the 
very  spot  where  the  indignity  had  been 
offered.  This  apology,  they  added,  was 
to  be  made  the  following  day  at  noon, 
under  the  above  circumstances  ;  and  they 
also  brought  a  letter  from  the  colonel  to 
Burton,  directing  him,  as  one  of  the  party 
on  the  occasion,  to  attend.  I,  obscure, 
sober-coated  merchant,  had  slipped  out 
of  the  affair  altogether.  The  officers 
dined  with  us  and  slept  at  the  farmhouse 
that  night,  our  old  host  and  all  his  family 
exerting  themselves  to  their  utmost  to 
accommodate  the  '■'■  tojm  yacottms,''''  as 
they  called  our  red-coated  visitors  ;  and 
on  the  following  morning  at  an  early  hour, 
they  started  for  the  rendezvous,  taking 
with  them  Burton,  who  promised  to  return 
for  dinner. 

During  my  kind  nurse's  absence  for  the 
day,  the  different  members  of  the  family 
seemed  to  think  it  incumbent  upon  them 
to  neglect  their  respective  avocations  al- 
together, in  order  to  devote  themselves 
entirely  to  my  comfort  and  amusement  ; 
so  that  the  time  passed  quickly  enough 
until  late  in  the  afternoon,  when,  from  the 
top  of  an  adjacent  hill,  whence  I  could 
be  espied  reclining  in  the  verandah  sur- 
rounded by  my  kind  attendants,  a  cheery 
shout  announced  Burton's  return.     In  a 


few  more  minutes  he  was  sitting  by  my, 
side,  booted  and  spurred,  giving  me  an 
account  of  the  day's  proceedings.  An 
apology,  as  ample  and  complete  as  the 
Tycoon's  government  could  render,  had 
been  made.  A  commissioner  of  high  rank 
from  Yeddo,  with  a  numerous  retinue, 
had  met  the  aggrieved  officers  at  the  iden- 
tical official  tea-house  where  they  had  been 
stopped,  and  there,  in  their  presence,  had 
administered  a  sound  rating  to  the  ya^ 
conins  of  the  road  (species  of  municipal 
councilmen)  for  that  particular  portion  of 
the  Tokaido ;  after  which,  he,  together 
with  his  retinue  and  the  recently  repri- 
xt\2iXid.Q.(S.yaconins,  had  escorted  the  officers 
with  every  sign  of  civility  and  deference 
to  the  very  temples  they  had  been  de- 
barred from  visiting  on  the  former  occa- 
sion. This  latter  part  of  the  proceeding 
had  been  performed  amidst  a  mighty  con- 
course of  people,  who  crowded  round 
them  on  all  sides  —  this  time,  however, 
not  with  derisive  shouts  and  piling-up  of 
barricades,  but  with  bowed  heads  and  on 
bended  knees. 

"It  was  all  very  well,"  remarked  Bur- 
ton at  the  conclusion  of  his  description. 
"  Those  poor  devils  oi yaconins  were  kept 
on  their  marrow-bones  kow-towing  before 
us  for  al)out  half  an  hour,  and  the  tag-rag 
and  bob-tail  were  shown  that  we  were  not 
to  be  insulted  with  impunity;  but  the 
real  offender,  that  daimio  and  his  swag- 
gering, two-sworded  lot,  what  do  they 
care?  They're  about  sixty  miles  down 
the  Tokaido  by  this  time,  and  will  prob- 
ably never  hear  anything  at  all  about  it  ; 
or  if  they  do,  they'll  just  laugh  in  their 
sleeve  at  it  all." 

I  agreed  with  Burton,  not  only  because 
I  thought  with  him,  but  also  because  it  is 
impolitic  to  disagree  with  a  person  who 
is  tired  and  hungry  ;  and  we  sat  down  to 
our  evening  meal,  which  was  graced  as 
usual  by  some  abominable  fish  delicacy 
from  the  old  okamisan. 

For  the  first  week  of  my  stay  at  the 
farmhouse,  I  did  little  more  than  saunter 
about  with  Burton  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  gathering  strength  with  every  breath 
of  the  balmy  air;  or  sit  in  my  chair  on 
the  verandah,  lulled  to  a  peaceful  and 
health-restoring  calmness  of  mind  by  the 
tranquillity  and  beauty  of  the  scene  before 
me.  But  after  that,  it  was  wonderful  how 
rapidly,  under  these  invigorating  in- 
fluences, strength  returned  ;  and  1  was 
soon  able  to  join  Burton  in  long  walks  and 
rides  in  the  neighbourhood,  and. in,  what 
was  still  more  instrumental  in  bracing  my 
nerves  and  restoring  a  healthy   tone  to 
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mind  and  body,  a  morning  dip  in  the  cold 
clear  pool  higher  up  the  river.  Day  after 
day  we  now  devoted  to  some  little  excur- 
sion or  out-door  pursuit.  Sometimes  we 
walked  along  the  winding  bank  of  the 
ever-varying  river  as  far  as  we  could  go. 
Sometimes  we  sketched,  sometimes  we 
fished,  and  sometimes  we  mounted  our 
ponies  and  rode  off  ten  or  a  dozen  miles 
to  some  picturesque  spot  our  host  had 
told  us  of  —  either  a  temple,  a  ruin,  or  a 
waterfall.  About  these  latter  expeditions 
our  worthy  old  friend  was  always  very 
nervous  concerning  us,  and  invariably 
cautioned  us  on  our  departure  to  be  on 
our  guard  against  the  dreaded  roiiins. 

Now  these  7'oni)is  are  vs\\\\i7ixy  yaconins^ 
generally  of  subordinate  rank,  who  have 
been  in  the  service  of  daimios,  but  who, 
either  from  dismissal  for  misconduct,  or 
from  the  disgrace,  failure,  or  demise  of 
their  daimios,  have  found  themselves 
thrown  on  the  world  without  any  means 
of  existence.  Brought  up  to  the  profes- 
sion of  arms,  as  well  as  born  to  it  —  for 
the  military  calling  is  there  hereditary  — 
they  are  unable,  with  their  military  edu- 
cation and  instincts,  to  turn  their  hands 
to  anything  else,  so  that,  unless  they  can 
enter  the  service  of  some  other  daimios, 
nothing  is  left  to  them  but  to  continue  to 
live  as  they  were  brought  up — by  the 
sword.  In  other  words,  they  take  to  the 
road  as  a  means  of  subsistence,  and  by 
their  depredations  and  recklessness  are 
a  terror  to  the  peaceable  inhabitants. 

Luckily  a  meeting  with  any  of  these  out- 
lawed gentry  never  marred  the  harmony 
of  our  quiet  rides,  and  not  the  least  enjoy- 
able part  of  the  day's  jaunt  used  to  be 
the  hearty  welcome  we  received  from  the 
whole  family  at  its  close,  as  we  returned 
home  in  the  evening  safe  and  sound.  As 
we  always  on  these  occasions  carried  our 
loaded  revolvers  with  us,  I  make  no  doubt 
that,  had  we  ever  met  any  of  these 
swaggering,  roystering  swashbucklers,  we 
could  easily  have  kept  them  at  bay,  as 
they  seldom  go  about  more  numerously 
than  in  twos  and  threes. 

Returning  one  evening  from  one  of 
these  trips,  we  were  rather  mystified,  as 
we  crested  the  top  of  the  hill  overlooking 
the  peaceful  little  village,  by  the  specta- 
cle of  an  enormous  paper  dragon  floating 
from  a  pole  over  the  roof  of  our  country 
quarters,  and,  on  descending,  were  met 
by  the  entire  family,  who,  in  addition  to 
their  customary  smiles  of  welcome,  wore 
an  aijpc.irance  of  the  highest  festivity, 
as  did  also  everything  about  the  estab- 
lishment.    All  the  faces  were  bright  and 


smiling,  the  clothes  had  a  festive  gloss 
about  them,  the  women's  heads  shone' 
with  pomatum  and  ornaments,  and  the 
men's  with  recent  shaving  ;  and  a  glance 
into  the  interior  of  the  farmhouse  af- 
forded a  view  of  several  little  lacquer- 
stands  and  trays,  set  out  with  an  impos- 
ing array  of  small  saucers  containing 
fish  done  in  every  conceivable  way,  pre- 
served pears,  slices  of  hard-boiled  eggs, 
pickled  bamboo  shoots,  and  many  other 
such  delicacies  of  a  Japanese  nature  ; 
while  numerous  little  china  cups  and 
stone  bottles  containing  saki — a  spirit 
distilled  from  rice  —  showed  that  the 
feast  was  not  to  be  confined  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  solids. 

An  explanation  of  all  this  was  soon 
forthcoming  from  the  old  man.  It  was 
his  wife's  birthday,  an  event  which  they 
always  kept  up  with  the  greatest  spirit 
and  delight. 

"  And  why  not  have  told  us  this  be- 
fore .? "  I  asked,  thinking  that  I  might 
have  sent  into  Yokohama  and  obtained 
some  little  present  as  a  trifling  acknowl- 
dgement  of  all  the  okamisan's  kindness. 

•'  Because,"  replied  the  old  man,  as  he 
waved  his  hand  towards  the  fish,  the 
pickled  bamboo,  and  ihtsaki,  "  I  thought 
it  would  be  such  a  surprise  for  you  when 
you  came  home." 

He  was  the  most  simple-minded  old 
creature  I  ever  met,  and,  as  he  spoke,  it 
was  with  the  hearty  zest  of  a  child  that 
he  watched  our  faces  for  those  expres- 
sions of  delight  and  astonishment  which 
so  tempting  a  display  was  expected  to 
call  up  into  them.  Several  neighbours 
had  been  bidden  to  the  feast,  and  the 
nervous  time  for  the  arrival  of  the  guests 
was  close  at  hand,  so  we  departed  to  our 
own  dinner,  though  not  before  we  had 
each  been  made  to  drink  a  small  cup  of 
hot  saki  in  honour  of  the  event,  and 
given  our  promises  to  join  them  later  in 
the  evening. 

While  at  our  dinner  Burton  suggested 
that  we  should  send  in  to  the  merry- 
makers a  few  bottles  of  different  sorts 
of  wine,  not  only  as  a  piece  of  attention 
to  our  friends,  but  also  as  a  means  of 
affording  us  an  insight  into  the  native 
taste  on  the  subject.  I  entered  into 
both  the  feelings,  and  in  a  spirit,  partly 
of  compliment,  partly  of  experiment, 
we  sent  in  a  bottle  of  brandy,  a  bot- 
tle of  whiskey,  a  bottle  of  cura^oa,  a 
bottle  of  sherry,  a  bottle  of  Bass's  pale 
ale,  and  a  bottle  of  champagne.  Tiiese 
contributions  to  the  feast  we  allowed  to 
precede   our  own  appearance  by  only  a 
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few  moments,  as  it  would  never  have 
done  to  have  allowed  the  party  to  par- 
take of  the  different  liquids  in  blind  ig- 
norance of  their  respective  properties. 
The  result  of  the  experiment  was  as  fol- 
lows :  The  brandy  met  with  a  warm  re- 
ception. That  accorded  to  the  whiskey 
was  doubtful.  Public  opinion  on  its  mer- 
its was  divided,  but  at  last,  by  the  cast- 
ing vote  of  the  toothless  old  okamisan, 
it  obtained  a  majority  of  one  in  its  fa- 
vour. Of  the  rest,  the  sherry  was  unani- 
mously condemned  ;  but  the  champagne 
received  a  favourable  verdict  on  all  sides  ; 
while  Bass's  pale  ale  occasioned  a  gen- 
eral exodus  of  the  whole  party  into  tlie 
backyard,  whence  the  sounds  of  much 
spitting  and  rinsing-out  of  mouths  pro- 
ceeded for  some  moments.  After  these 
decided  demonstrations  of  disapproval, 
which,  at  all  events,  were  acceptable,  as 
showing  that  they  were  candid  in  the 
avowal  of  their  opinions,  they  tasted  the 
curaQoa,  which  created  such  a  furor  of 
enthusiasm  as  to  lead  to  the  production 
of  a  second  bottle.  There  was  such  a 
smacking  of  lips,  such  a  screwing-up  of 
eyes,  and  altogether  such  an  evident  rel- 
ish for  this  beverage,  that  I  inwardly  re- 
joiced at  its  non-existence  in  the  coun- 
try. 

The  guests  consisted  of  three  or  four 
men  with  their  wives  and  daughters,  and 
after  they  had  got  the  curagoa  off  their 
minds  (for  it  was  some  time  before  they 
could  moderate  their  transports),  Burton 
and  myself  told  them  stories  of  our  own 
country,  which  were  listened  to  with 
eager  curiosity,  the  questions  they  put  to 
us  showing  not  only  a  desire  for  informa- 
tion, but  also  a  most  intelligent  appre- 
ciation and  conception  of  what  we  told 
them.  Then  the  girls  thrummed  their 
guitars,  and  screeched  at  the  top  of  their 
voices.  Then  our  worthy  old  host  made 
night  (and  himself)  hideous  with  a  song, 
which  he  rendered  in  the  true  Japanese 
style,  consisting  of  a  series  of  sudden 
and  rapid  transitions  from  very  low 
growls  to  very  high  falsetto  notes,  and 
he  laboured  away  with  such  a  will  at  his 
bass  rumblings  and  his  treble  squeaks, 
that  he  became  quite  purple  in  the  face, 
and  inspired  me  with  a  dread  that  apo- 
plexy would  put  a  ghastly  end  to  my 
poor  old  friend,  his  song,  and  the  festivi- 
ties in  general.  However,  I  am  thankful 
to  say  he  accomplished  his  task  to  the 
uttermost  squeak  in  safety,  and  from  the' 
way  in  which  he  was  applauded  and  com- 
plimented, he  was  evidently  regarded  as 
being  "in  voice"  that  night.     From  this 


time,  mirth  and  jollity  was  the  order  of 
the  evening  ;  stories  were  told,  jokes 
made,  laughter  rung  out,  and  even  the 
paper  dragon  over  the  roof  flapped  about 
wildly,  as  if  even  his  paper  nature  had 
been  unable  to  withstand  the  contagion 
of  good  fellowship,  and  he  were  strug- 
gling frantically  to  get  away  from  his 
pole,  and  come  and  join  in  the  festivities 
inside.  However,  although  the-  mirth 
while  it  lasted  was  fast  and  furious,  it 
never  degenerated  into  the  least  coarse- 
ness or  undue  familiarity,  and  consisted 
of  nothing  but  hearty,  good,  honest 
laughter  at  little  jokes  of  the  most  harm- 
less nature  ;  nor  was  the  entertainment 
kept  up  at  any  very  great  expense  of 
"  nature's  sweet  restorer,"  for  punctually 
at  nine  o'clock  the  guests  lighted  their 
paper  lanterns,  and,  after  a  little  hot 
saki  all  round,  and  a  great  deal  of  that 
bowing  and  scraping  about  which  even 
the  lowest  Japanese  coolie  is  most  punc- 
tilious, they  slipped  on  their  high  wooden 
clogs,  and  clattered  off  to  their  homes. 
The  only  thing  that  made  a  night  of  it 
was  the  dragon,  and  he  kept  up  an  un- 
ceasing flapping  and  whistling  until  an 
early  hour  the  next  morning,  when  he 
was  taken  down  and  packed  away  until 
the  next  family  festivity.  There  was  no 
symbolical  meaning  attached  to  it  in  con- 
nection with  the  okamisaii' s\y\x\\\6.'Ky ^  but 
was  simply  a  sign  of  rejoicing,  just  as 
we  in  England  might  hoist  a  flag  or  a 
banner.  1  may  add  that  it  measured 
twenty-three  feet  in  length,  and  was  com- 
posed of  that  peculiarly  tough  Japanese 
paper  and  strips  of  bamboo. 

Space  will  not  allow  me  to  linger  any 
longer  over  this  pleasant  peaceful  time. 
The  days  passed  quickly  in  a  regular 
round  of  such  pursuits  as  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  it  seemed  little  short  of  a 
miracle  when,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  I 
found  myself  transformed  from  a  weak, 
pale  invalid,  trembling  between  life  and 
death,  into  a  robust,  hale  man,  fit  once 
more  to  take  his  place  in  the  ranks,  and 
renew  the  fight  with  the  cares  and  trials 
of  this  toiling,  struggling  world. 

With  mutual  regret  we  parted  from 
our  kind,  unsophisticated  old  host  and 
his  family  ;  and,  as  I  have  said  before  at 
the  commencement  of  this  paper,  I  never 
feel  weary  of  the  perpetual  fight,  that  my 
spirit  does  not  "  wing  its  flight  "  to  the 
peaceful  thatched  farmhouse  in  the  little 
Japanese  village  of  Meyangashi,  where  I 
passed  so  pleasantly  from  the  very 
shadow  of  death  to  all  the  natural  vigour 
of  life  and  manhood. 
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BY  THE   REV.    MARK   PATTESON. 

PART   I. 

If  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction,  fiction 
has  its  revenge  in  being  truer  than  fact. 
It  is  the  privilege  of  the  novelist,  as  of 
the  artist,  to  place  before  us  that  truth 
which  is  in  things,  but  which  is  con- 
cealed by  the  facts. 

The  attempt  has  often  been  made,  by 
artists  of  every  calibre,  from  Thackeray 
to  Cuthbert  Bede,  to  draw  university 
life.  The  celebrity  of  some  of  the  au- 
thors has  diffused  some  of  these  sketches 
widely.  Every  one  who  has  read  any- 
thing has  probably  read  the  adventures 
of  Arthur  Pendennis  at  St.  Boniface's. 

Nor  is  Thackeray  the  only  great  writer 
who  has  sought  to  place  the  life  of 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  on  his  canvas. 
Father  Newman  in  "  Loss  and  Gain," 
Charles  Kin^sley  in  *' Alton  Locke," 
have  been  attracted  by  some  features  of 
the  universities  which  seemed  to  them  to 
afford  a  groundwork  for  their  ideal  crea- 
tions, Mr.  Farrar's  "  Julian  Home," 
Mr.  Hughes's  "  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford," 
"  Verdant  Green,"  and  "  Peter  Priggins," 
are  other  attempts  at  various  levels  to 
bring  university  manners  before  us. 

All  these  I  have  named  are  of  our 
6:\y,  and  may  still  be  found  in  our  cir- 
culating libraries.-  Such  sketches  soon 
fade,  and  are  replaced  by  newer  portraits 
painted  in  the  costume  of  to-day.  Many 
iiave  preceded  these  and  passed  away. 
Perhaps  some  of  my  present  audience 
never  heard  of  "  Reginald  Dalton,"  though 
it  is  a  novel  written  by  no  less  a  person 
than  Lockhart,  son-in-law  and  biographer 
of  Scott,  and  editor  of  the  Quarterly  for 
many  years.  As  Charles  Kingsley's  vig- 
orous boat-race  lives  in  the  memory  of 
the  readers  of  "  Alton  Locke,"  so  Lock- 
hart  has  transmitted  in  *' Reginald  Dal- 
ton "  a  vivid  picture  of  a  town  and  gown 
row.  He  has  also  preserved  the  tradi- 
tion, at  least  I  know  not  where  else 
it  is  to  be  found,  of  the  window  at  Hert- 
ford College  out  of  which  Charles  J. 
Fox  leaped  in  order  to  join  in  one. 
Still  less  known  —  rather,  totally  un- 
known, is  the  spirited  sketch  of  Mr.  Dick- 
inson, called  "Vincent  Eden,"  which  has 
never  emerged  from  the  pages  of  the 
magazine  in  which  it  first  appeared. 

If  *'  Reginald  Dalton,"  which  is  only 
fifty  years  old,  has  sunk  below  the  hori- 
zon. I  may  assume  that  Tom  Warton's 
slight  sketch  of  the  day  of  a  fellow  of  a 
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college  is  as  unknown  to  the  modern 
world  as  if  it  were  a  classic.  Tom  Warton, 
as  he  was  familiarly  called  by  his  brother 
academicians,  who  were  proud  of  his 
learning  and  fond  of  his  sociable  quali- 
ties, was  himself  a  fellow  of  Trinity,  Ox- 
ford, he  therefore  discreetly  places  his 
fellow  of  a  college  at  Cambridge.  I  will 
read  a  few  sentences  of  it :  —  "  9.  Turned 
off  my  bedmaker  for  waking  me  at  eight. 
Consulted  my  weather-glass.  No  hopes 
of  a  ride  before  dinner.  10.  After  break- 
fast transcribed  half  a  sermon  from  Dr. 
Hickman.  N.  B.  never  to  transcribe  any 
more  from  Calamy.  Mrs.  Pilcocks,  at 
my  curacy,  has  one  volume  of  Calamy 
lying  in  her  parlour-window.  11.  Into 
the  cellar.  Mem.  My  mountain  will  be 
fit  to  drink  in  a  month's  time.  To  re- 
move the  five-year-old  port  into  the  new 
bin.  12.  Shaved.  Barber's  hand  shakes. 
I.  Dined  alone  in  my  room  on  a  sole. 
Shrimp  sauce  not  so  good  as  Mr.  H.  of  Pe- 
terhouse  and  I  used  to  eat  at  the  Mitre  in 
Fleet  Street.  Sate  down  to  a  pint  of 
Madeira.  Mr.  H.  surprised  me  over  it. 
We  finished  two  bottles  of  port  together, 
and  were  very  cheerful.  To  dine  with 
Mr.  H.  at  Peterhouse  on  Wednesday. 
One  of  the  dishes,  a  leg  of  pork  and 
pease  by  my  desire.  6.  Newspaper  in 
the  common  room.  7.  Returned  to  my 
room.  Made  a  tiff  of  warm  punch,  and 
to  bed  before  nine.  Did  not  fall  asleep 
till  ten,  a  young  fellow-commoner  being 
very  noisy  over  head,"  etc.,  etc. 

This  is  not  painting  from  the  life,  but 
mere  caricature.  I  have  quoted  these 
few  sentences  not  for  their  wit,  but  be- 
cause they  indicate  that  whereas  the  tide 
of  public  opinion  now  sets  against  the 
non-resident  fellow — a  century  ago  it 
was  the  resident  fellow  for  whose  ener- 
gies college  life  furnished  no  proper  out- 
let. 

Of  all  these  draughtsmen  the  one  who 
has  approached  nature  most  nearly  is,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  the  author  of  "  Penden- 
nis." There  is  a  sad  reality  about  Ar- 
thur's career  —  high  hopes  at  the  outset 
quenched  in  the  petty  miseries  of  debt  — 
brilliant  talents  wasted  not  in  debauchery, 
but  in  achieving  social  distinction  —  so- 
cial distinction  which  was  confined  to  the 
undergraduate  world  —  "The  freshmen 
did  not  know  which- was  greatest,  Penden- 
nis of  vSt.  Boniface  or  the  proctor." 

There  have  been  many  parodies  of 
prize  poems  —  but  was  ever  prize  poem 
imitated  so  happily  as  by  Thackeray  ?  — 
"  A.  P.'s  poem  did  not  get  the  prize,  but 
all  the  men  of  St.  Boniface's  knew  lU^t 
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it  ought  to  have  got  it,  when  the  author 
presented  them  with  copies  splendidly 
bound  in  morocco  with  gilt  edges.  Sub- 
ject, ' The  Crusades  '  :  — 
On  to  the  breach,  ye  soldiers  of  the  Cross, 
Scale  the  red  wall  and  swim  the  choking  foss  ; 
Ye   dauntless  archers   twang  your  crossbows 

^^  ^11, 
On,  bil    and  battleaxe  and  mangonel  ; 
Ply  battering-ram  and  hurtling  catapult, 
Jerusalem  is  ours  !  id  Dens  vidt  I  " 

To  such  fictitious  representations  as  I 
have  named  above,  various  as  they  are  in 
power  ot  drawing  and  vividness  of  col- 
our, one  observation  is  generally  appli- 
cable. They  present  us  only  with  one 
aspect  of  university  life,  and  that  its 
most  superficial  aspect.  It  is  what  I  may 
call  the  street  view  of  life.  The  novelist 
sets  up  his  camera  lucida  in  the  middle 
of  the  high  street  and  lets  the  passing 
figures  mirror  themselves  as  they  flit  to 
and  fro.  He  gives  us  what  he  sees. 
And  he  sees  all  from  the  student's  side. 
And  as  the  worst-regulated  student's  life 
affords  the  most  telling  materials  for 
fiction,  it  is  the  life  of  the  idle  and  dis- 
orderly which  is  usually  presented  for 
our  edification  by  the  novelist.  In  all 
these  drawings  there  is  a  level  uniformity 
such  as  pervaded  the  new  comedy  at 
Athens.  In  that  stage  of  dramatic  devel- 
opment, the  repertory  of  character  was 
limited  to  the  young  scapegrace  in  the 
capital,  and  his  severe  governor  from  the 
country,  the  designing  hetera,  and  the 
saucy  slave  who  abetted  his  young  mas- 
ter's dissipations  ;  and  on  this  slender 
cast  of  parts  the  changes  were  rung  to 
infinite  variety  without  novelty.  So  in 
the  university  novel  we  have  the  stereo- 
typed parts  of  the  fast  undergraduate, 
beset  by  duns,  contrasted  with  the  slow 
reading  man  in  woollen  socks  and  spec- 
tacles, who  is  his  foil  and  his  butt  —  the 
deluded  father,  the  inefficient  proctor, 
a  pompous  and  incapable  tutor,  a  gyp 
thievish  and  patronizing,  the  breakfast 
and  the  wine-party,  the  ruffian  of  the 
playground,  who  is  the  admired  hero  of 
the  bevy  of  charming  girls  who  come  up 
to  commemoration  in  pink  ribands.  The 
fast  young  man  is  the  first  part,  the 
reading  student  is  only  brought  on  the 
scene  to  be  quizzed,  and  the  senior  part 
of  the  university  become  stage  dons, 
who  are  only  there  to  provoke  our  deris- 
ion by  various  forms  of  the  witty  defini- 
tion of  "donnism,"  "a  mysterious  car- 
riage of  the  body  intended  tp  conceal  the 
defects  of  the  mind."  If  some  of  our 
fictionists  have  left  this  traditional  groove, 
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as  e.g.  Mr.  Farrar  in  "Julian  Home 
has  been  by  sacrificing  altogether  the 
local  colouring.  ''  Loss  and  Gain  "  has 
some  characteristic  scenes  —  a  tutor's 
breakfast  is,  or  was,  a  peculiar  institution 
of  the  place  —  was,  I  say,  for  we  are  too 
busy  for  breakfast  now';  and  Dr.  New- 
man has  happily  rendered  it.  But,  on  the 
whole,  in  ''Loss  and  Gain,"  only  one 
transient  phase  of  Oxford  life  was  de- 
picted—  that,  viz.,  which  really  passed 
over  us  in  my  own  recollection,  when  our 
promising  young  men  spent  the  time 
which  ought  to  have  been  devoted  to 
study  in  endeavouring  to  find  the  true 
Church. 

If  we  want  to  know  what  Cambridge 
and  Oxford  are,  we  can  derive  a  little, 
and  but  very  little,  help  from  the  pictures 
which  the  novelist  has  drawn  for  us. 
We  must  pass  from  fiction  to  fact,  and 
ask  what  writers  of  memoirs,  of  autobi- 
ography, of  reminiscences,  have  given  us 
any  authentic  pictures  of  academic  life  .'' 

The  first  remark  we  shall  have  to  make 
upon  this  survey  of  our  materials  is,  that 
such  memorials  as  we  are  in  search  of 
are  almost  wholly  wanting.  It  is  true  that 
there  have  been  from  time  to  time,  both 
in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  men  who  have 
kept  diaries,  or  committed  to  paper  their 
personal  recollections.  Some  of  these 
books  have  preserved  the  memory  of 
curious  particulars,  and  we  are  thankful 
to  their  authors  for  the  pains  they  have 
taken  to  hand  them  down  to  us.  Hearne's 
"  Diary  for  Oxford,"  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  Gunning's 
"Reminiscences  for  Cambridge," at  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
have  thus  conveyed  to  us  authentic  facts 
and  circumstances  which  would  have 
been  otherwise  lost.  But  there  is  no 
diarist  who  has  been  a  sufficiently  pains- 
taking observer  to  give  us  what  we  want 
—  a  picture  of  university  life  in  his  day. 
The  annals  of  Oxford  extend  now  over 
the  long  period  of  seven  hundred  years. 
For  more  than  half  of  that  period  the  art 
of  printing  has  been  practised  in  England. 
The  society  has  been  a  learned  and  liter- 
ary association,  and  the  men  who  have 
composed  it  have  been  always  clerks, 
with  every  appliance  for  writing.  They 
have  had  among  them  abundance  of 
leisure.  Yet  the  whole  of  this  long 
period  has  not  produced  a  single  memoir- 
writer  to  whom  it  has  occurred  as  an 
investment  of  his  mental  activity  to  leave 
to  posterity  a  faithful  account  of  univer- 
sity life,  studies,  teaching,  as  he  knew 
and  saw  them. 
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The  writer  to  whom  Oxford  history 
owes  most,  I  might  say  owes  everything, 
is  Anthony  Wood  or  a  Wood,  as  it  was  his 
fancy  to  sign  himself. 

The  archaeologist  has  often  been  — 
certainly  not  by  any  necessary  effect  of 
his  studies,  but  he  has  often  been — a 
man  of  confined  vision.  Anthony  Wood's 
horizon  of  ideas  was  as  narrow  as  could 
consist  with  any  education.  He  had 
passed  through  the  usual  Oxford  curric- 
ulum of  his  day  ;  he  was  postmaster  at 
Merton,  and  M.  A.  of  the  University. 
But  in  the  seventeenth  century  it  was 
possible  to  have  received  this,  the  high- 
est education  which  the  country  could 
give,  without  having  had  the  intelligence 
opened  at  all.  Wood  was  in  this  respect 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  the  average 
M.  A.  of  the  time  of  Charles  II.  Yet, 
even  while  I  am  confessing  this  much,  I 
fear  that  I  am  being  ungrateful  to  one 
to  whom  we  owe  so  much  — that  it  may 
be  truly  said  that  without  Wood  a  history 
of  Oxford  would  now  be  impossible.  It 
was  not  his  fault  that  he  lived  at  a  time 
when  the  narrow  interests  of  ephemeral 
party  supplied  the  place  of  ideas.  The 
best  education  which  the  university  could 
give  at  that  date  did  not  go  beyond  that 
which  is  now  supplied  to  the  passmen. 
It  did  not  go  beyond  the  languages,  —  or 
rather  the  Latin  language,  for  Greek  was 
rare,  and  the  amount  of  it  slight, — the 
technical  part  of  logic,  the  rudiments  of 
geometry.  Of  Wood  we  may  say  that  he 
could  read  Latin  with  ease,  and  that  he 
was  a  considerable  proficient  in  music. 
His  instrument,  I  may  mention,  was  the 
violin,  which  was  brought  into  fashion  by 
Charles  II.  at  the  Restoration,  at  which 
time  it  superseded  the  bass-viol  and  the 
theorbo. 

Within  tliis  circumscribed  sphere 
Wood  had  a  pursuit  which  raised  in  him 
an  enthusiasm  which  would  have  been 
impossible  with  a  wider  education  and 
more  varied  interests.  The  object  of  the 
pursuit  was  local  antiquities,  especially 
those  of  his  university  and  native  city. 
Here  he  gained  in  intension  what  his 
training  had  forfeited  in  extension.  It  is 
perhaps  impossible  in  an  epoch  like  the 
present,  and  a  country  like  Britain,  when 
a  multiplicity  of  interests  force  them- 
selves upon  the  notice  of  every  citizen, 
that  a  passion  for  antiquarian  research 
such  as  urged  Wood  should  ever  be  gen- 
erated in  us  modern  Englishmen.  He 
began  at  the  age  of  seventeen  transcribing 
inscriptions  and  monuments.  As  soon  as 
he  became  his  own  master,  upon  taking  his 
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B.A.  degree,  at  twenty-one,  he  "entered 
into  the  public  library,  which  he  took  to 
be  the  happiness  of  his  life,  and  into 
which  he  never  went  without  great  vener- 
ation," and  began  to  read  the  books  ow 
antiquities  and  heraldry.  Burton's  "  Lei- 
cestershire "  was  the  first  book  which  he 
analyzed.  Guillim's  "Heraldry"  "gave 
him  great  delight."  When  Dugdale's 
"Antiquities  of  Warwickshire"  came  to 
Oxon.,  being  accounted  the  best  book  of 
its  kind  that  hitherto  was  made  extant, 
my  pen  cannot  enough  describe  how 
Wood's  tender  affections  and  insatiable 
desire  of  knowledge  were  ravished  and 
melted  down  by  the  reading  of  that  book. 
What  with  music  and  rare  books  that 
he  found  in  the  public  library,  his  life  at 
this  time  was  a  perfect  elysium  (p.  68). 
Nor  did  he  merely  play  with  his  subject 
as  a  dilettante^  but  worked  at  it  long 
workman's  hours.  When  we  hear  that 
he  was  seven  or  nine  hours  a  day  for 
months  together  perusing  charters,  evi- 
dences, and  rent-rolls,  in  any  college 
muniment-room  to  which  he  could  get 
admittance,  we  shall  not  wonder  that  his 
eyes  suffered,  and  that  it  was  a  great  re- 
lief to  him  when  Dr.  Barlow,  provost  of 
Queen's,  gave  him  "a  large  magnifying- 
glass,  which  cost  40J."  His  earnestness, 
Dr.  Rawlinson  records,  "was  such  that 
he  would  burst  out  bleeding  suddenly, 
insomuch  that  he  had  a  basin  frequently 
held  under  him,  that  he  might  not  spoil 
his  papers."  This  is  something  more 
than  antiquarian  taste,  —  this  is  a  passion 
out  of  which  must  needs  spring  something 
great  and  memorable.  And  his  great 
work  on  the  history  of  Oxford  —  I  say 
work,  for  the  "  History  and  Antiquities," 
and  the  "  Athenae  Oxonienses,"  though 
two  books,  are  part  of  one  work  —  Wood's 
great  work  is  monumental,  having  regard 
to  the  enormous  number  of  particular 
facts  collected  and  arranged  —  the  work 
of  ten  years'  unceasing  labour. 

Besides  compiling  this  great  historical 
work,  Wood  has  served  us  in  another 
capacity.  I  have  spoken  of  the  dearth 
of  academics  who  have  been  writers  of 
memoirs  of  their  own  times.  Of  the  few 
that  we  have  Wood  is  the  principal. 
While  he  is  labouring  in  his  vocation  of 
collecting  the  antiquities  of  the  univer- 
sity, and  writing  its  history,  he  was  keep- 
ing a  diary.  It  is  not  by  any  means  a 
regularly-kept  diary  ;  it  is  fitful  in  its 
entries  and  the  events  it  notices  are 
personal.  But  what  an  opportunity  for  a 
clyonicler  or  memoir-writer  I  The  half- 
century  from  the  chancellorship  of    Laud 
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in  1630  to  the  attempt  of  James  II.  on 
Magdalen  College  in  1687,  was  filled  with 
stirring  and  critical  events  which  place  it 
in  strong  contrast  to  the  unattractive 
repose  of  the  two  centuries  which  have 
elapsed  since.  The  year  of  Wood's  birth 
was  1632 ;  that  of  his  death  1695.  His 
life,  therefore,  exactly  coincided  with  this 
period  of  crisis  and  alarm,  in  which  the 
university  played  a  part  and  attracted  an 
attention  which  it  has  never  done  since. 

Born  a  citizen  of  Oxford  in  "  the  ancient 
stone  house  opposite  the  fore-front  of 
Merton  College,  commonly  called  Post- 
master's Hall,"  he  passed  all  his  life  with- 
in the  walls  of  the  city.  Though  as  a 
boy  he  was  sent  out  to  school,  it  was  only 
to  Thame,  within  an  easy  distance.  The 
new  code,  or  Caroline  statutes,  and 
the  charter  obtained  by  Laud,  were  occur- 
rences of  his  childhood,  but  he  must  have 
known  those  who  knew  the  history  of 
these  important  constitutional  measures. 
But  constitutional  reforms,  however  im- 
portant in  themselves,  retire  into  the 
shade  before  the  clash  of  arms.  In  1642 
came  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  and  three 
days  later  the  royal  army  entered  Oxford, 
which  from  that  day  forward  became  the 
royalist  capital,  and  the  residence  of  the 
court.  As  a  boy  Wood  saw  the  wonder- 
ful lines  of  defence  drawn  round  Oxford, 
almost  the  only  skilled  operation  of  the 
whole  civil  war.  This  fortification,  car- 
ried out  according  to  the  rules  of  art, 
stands  in  curious  contrast  to  the  primitive 
ingenuity  of  other  of  the  defensive  meas- 
ures ;  as  we  read  that,  on  September  2, 
"  barbed  arrows  were  provided  for  one 
hundred  scholars  to  shoot  against  such 
soldiers  as  should  come  against  them." 
Of  Bechmann,  the  engineer  who  devised 
these  lines,  nothing  is  certainly  known 
beyond  his  name.  Is  it  possible  that  he 
was  the  "  Beckman "  who  was  after- 
wards employed  by  the  government  of 
Charles  II.  to  fortify  Sheerness  and  Til- 
bury ? 

Be  that  as  it  may,  by  Bechmann's  sci- 
ence, and  by  the  expenditure  of  the  whole 
of  the  available  resources  of  the  univer- 
sity, Oxford  was  converted  into  the 
strongest  fortress  in  the  kingdom.  The 
first  hasty  fortifications  which  had  been 
thrown  up  in  1643,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Richard  Rallingson,  a  B.  A.  of 
Queen's  College,  had  been  made  so  avail- 
able by  1646,  that  Fairfax  at  once  recog- 
nized that  the  place  was  impregnable, 
and  could  only  be  reduced  by  famine. 
But  all  these  operations  were  at  a  severe 
cost  to  the  university.    Not  only  was  all , 


college  plate  surrendered  to  the  mm 
their  ready  money  given  to  pay  the  troops^ 
the  lead  torn  from  the  roofs  to  make  bul- 
lets, the  timber  in  the  outskirts  cut  down 
—  ^.^.,  the  grove  of  the  hospital  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  which  belonged  to  Oriel  — 
these  material  depredations  were  not  all. 
Discipline,  nay,  study,  were  at  an  end. 
The  scholars  were  enrolled  in  battalions 
to  man  the  lines,  the  college  servants 
worked  in  the  trenches,  the  schools  were 
employed  as  granaries.  What  must  have 
been  the  effect  upon  the  students  of  keep- 
ing guard  and  drinking  with  Prince  Ru- 
pert's troopers  may  easily  be  imagined. 
Some  of  the  colleges,  those  which  had 
the  better  rooms,  were  taken  possession 
of  by  the  court  —  Henrietta  Maria,  ^.o'., 
lived  in  Merton  — others  served  as  quar- 
ters for  the  officers  and  soldiers.  What 
strikes  us  most  is  the  helplessness  of  the 
besiegers.  The  art  of  defence  had  out- 
stripped that  of  attack.  In  the  first  siege, 
1645,  the  Parliamentaries  were  quiet  be- 
siegers, and  "  fought  only  with  their  per- 
spective glasses,"  says  Wood.  In  the 
second  siege,  1646,  we  see  from  the  num- 
ber of  letters  which  we  still  have,  that  to 
pass  the  Parliamentary  lines  was  a  matter 
of  every-day  occurence.  Nor  was  any- 
thing to  be  hoped  from  treachery.  The 
citizens  indeed  were  for  the  Parliament  ; 
and  this,  not  only  because  the  university 
was  for  the  king,  but  naturally  enough 
when  they  remembered  how  Birmingham 
and  Bristol  had  been  treated  by  Prince 
Rupert,  whose  notions  of  living  on  plun- 
der had  been  formed  in  Germany.  But 
the  citizens  were  overawed  by  a  garrison 
of  five  thousand  m@n,  and  by  the  royalist 
zeal  of  the  university,  and  the  numerous 
clientUe  of  the  colleges.  They  could  only 
show  their  inclinations  by  their  lukewarm- 
ness  in  working  at  the  trenches.  Where 
they  should  have  sent  a  contingent  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  workmen  they  sent 
but  twelve  ;  they  dared  not  refuse  alto- 
gether. With  a  garrison  strong  in  num- 
bers, and  confident  in  its  military  powers, 
thirty-eight  pieces  of  ordnance,  abundant 
supplies  of  corn,  and  two  powder-mills  at 
Osney,  there  seemed  little  hope  of  Oxford 
being  soon  reduced. 

Bat  one  fortress  cannot  stem  the  tide 
of  war,  and  that  was  now  running  every- 
where against  the  king.  In  April  the 
governor  of  Woodstock  sent  word  that 
he  could  hold  out  no  longer.  On  April 
26,  at  midnight,  in  the  disguise  of  Ash- 
burnham's  servant,  Charles  left  Oxford, 
and  passed  the  lines,  it  should  seem, 
without    difficulty.      He   told    his    privy 
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council  that  he  was  going  to  London  to 
put  himself  into  the  hands  of  tlie  Par- 
liament, and  he  accordingly  followed  the 
Henley  road  as  far  as  Harrow.  But  his 
own  secret  and  fatal  resolution  had  been 
formed  to  take  refuge  with  the  Scottish 
army.  Abandoned  by  the  king,  the  sur- 
render of  Oxford  was  a  matter  of  course. 
The  indignation  of  the  military  ran  high 
at  finding  that  the  place  was  to  be  given 
up,  provisioned  as  it  was  not  only  with 
corn,  but  with  butchers'  meat  and  all  the 
luxuries  of  a  well-supplied  market  for  six 
months.  The  soldiers  said  it  was  sur- 
rendered because  the  ladies  could  not 
have  fresh  butter  every  morning  to  break- 
fast. Yet  the  pourparlers  for  the  con- 
ditions occupied  two  months,  and  it  was 
not  till  Midsummer  Day,  June  24,  that 
the  royalist  garrison  marched  out.  Highly 
to  the  credit  of  the  Roundhead  army,  no 
excesses  or  plunder  were  permitted  —  no 
reprisals  for  the  savage  license  which 
Prince  Rupert  had  indulged  his  troopers 
in.  But  the  condition  of  the  university  was 
disastrous.  There  were  no  rents  to  be 
had  from  the  farmers,  there  were  no 
scholars  to  let  the  college  rooms  to.  The 
halls,  which  were  still  numerous,  were 
ruined  except  Magdalen  Hall  and  New 
Inn  Hall,  which  were  selected  as  nurs- 
eries for  scholars  of  the  Presbyterian 
faction.  In  the  colleges  were  scarce  any 
inhabitants  but  the  principals  and  their 
families.  "There  was  scarce,"  says  an 
eye-witness,  "the  face  of  a  university 
left." 

These  were  the  stirring  incidents  among 
which  Wood's  boyhood  fell.  In  the  year 
after  the  surrender,  1647,  he  was  entered 
at  Merton  College.  .The  internal  revolu- 
tions of  the  next  fifteen  years,  if  less  im- 
posing, had  a  constitutional  importance 
greater  than  that  of  battle  and  siege.  I 
run  hastily  over  them.  For  a  whole  year 
after  the  surrender,  the  university,  pros- 
Irate  and  all  but  deserted,  was  left  to  it- 
self. During  the  interval  it  began  slowly 
to  re-people  itself.  But  besides  the  roy- 
alist and  Episcopalian  members  of  the 
old  stamp,  there  began  to  show  themselves 
within  the  university  precincts  a  new  pop- 
ulation. There  were  some  of  them  de- 
clared Roundheads,  or  Independents,  but 
^ume  of  them  also  members  of  the  Angli- 
an Church,  who  had  been  kept  under,  or 
ivcpt  out  by  the  Cavalier  majority  and  the 
test-oaths.  To  this  ominous  brood  the 
gownsmen  gave  the  nickname  of  "scct- 
crs,"  which  carried  a  double  reference  to 
their  own  cant  expression  of  seeking  the 
Lord    in    prayer,  and  their  desire  of   suc- 
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,  ceeding  to  the  places  from  which  the 
malignants  were  now  to  be  expelled.  At 
last,  in  June,  1647,  appeared  the  visitors 
appointed  under  an  act  of  Parliament. 
Their  first  step  was  to  cite  the  doctors 
and  masters  to  appear  in  the  convocation 
house  on  June  4,  between  the  hours  of 
nine  and  eleven.  At  nine  punctually  the 
vice-chancellor  appeared,  and  sat  there 
two  hours  with  exemplary  patience.  At 
the  last  stroke  of  eleven,  having  first 
ascertained  that  the  clock  was  not  in  ad- 
vance of  the  dial,  he  moved  out  of  the 
convocation-house.  As  he  passed  through 
the  court  of  the  schools  he  met  the  Pres- 
byterian ministers  in  solemn  march  to- 
v/ards  the  appointed  meeting.  They  had 
been  detained  in  church  by  a  preposter- 
ously long  exhortation  from  one  of  their 
ministers.  Raising  his  cap  the  vice- 
chancellor  said,  "  Good  morning,  gentle- 
men ;  it  is  now  some  minutes  past 
eleven."  With  these  words  he  passed  on 
home  towards  Christ  Church.  The  visit- 
ors entered  the  empty  hall  of  convoca-' 
tion.  They  were  done  —  the  legal  hour 
for  which  the  citation  had  been  served 
was  passed  :  there  was  no  help  for  it. 
This  ingenious  ruse  could  but  respite,  it 
could  not  divert  the  blow.  The  defect 
of  form  was  soon  remedied,  and  enlarged 
powers  were  given  to  the  visitors.  They 
were  now  empowered  to  exact  a  sub- 
scription or  oath  to  the  Covenant,  and  to 
remove  any  person  who  had  either  borne 
arms  against  the  Parliament,  or  contrib- 
uted money  to  its  enemies.  This  placed 
the  whole  university  at  their  mercy.  An 
elaborate  protest  was  drawn  up,  and 
passed  in  full  convocation,  with  one  dis- 
I  sentient  voice,  setting  forth  the  various 
reasons  why  they  could  not,  as  matter  of 
I  conscience,  give  their  signature  as  re- 
'  quired.  They  also  protested  against  the 
I  authority  under  which  the  visitors  acted. 
;  For  though  the  act  of  Parliament  still 
I  ran  in  the  name  of  Charles  Rex,  they 
were  not  satisfied,  they  said,  that  it  really 
had  the  assent  of  the  crown,  as  of  course 
:  it  had  not. 

I  It  was  now  evident  that  it  was  not  an 
affair  of  political  principle,  but  of  corpo- 
rate spirit.  The  issue  was,  that  after  giv- 
ing sufficient  time,  and  exhausting  every 
expedient  of  accommodation,  all  those  who 
refused  the  subscription  were  deprived 
of  their  places,  and  others  who  were  well 
disposed  to  the  Parliament  were  put  in 
their  room.  When  we  call  to  mind  that 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  men  thus  cx- 
I)elled  deprivation  meant  destitution,  as  no 
man  possessed  of  any  private  means  could 
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be  fellow  of  a  college,  we  must  admire 
the  heroism  with  which  they  took  the 
penalty  of  defeat.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
must  accord  our  highest  praise  to  the 
moderation  of  the  victorious  party.  In- 
stead of  using  their  omnipotence  to  de- 
prive as  many  as  they  could,  they  endeav- 
oured to  induce  all  they  could  persuade 
to  stay  and  submit,  and  tliis,  though  of  all 
malignants  the  Oxford  malignants  had 
been  the  most  inveterate,  and  indeed  had 
been  the  mainstay  of  the  royalist  cause. 
Indeed,  from  the  forward  part  which  Ox- 
ford had  played  in  the  war  it  might  justly 
have  been  feared  that  the  Parliament  on 
its  victory  would  have  proceeded,  not 
only  to  personal  vengeance,  but  to  or- 
ganic change.  Nay,  such  was  the  fer- 
ment in  the  minds  of  the  nation,  that  not 
merely  revolution,  but  even  total  aboli- 
tion were  among  the  possible  results  of 
the  crisis.  For  it  was  not  only  individ- 
uals, but  the  university  as  a  corporate 
body  had  engaged  itself  in  the  interest  of 
Church  and  king,  and  of  all  that  was  now 
regarded  with  the  greatest  abhorrence. 
It  must  be  regarded  as  in  the  highest  de- 
gree creditable  to  the  statesmanlike  views 
of  the  leaders  of  the  party,  that  they  were 
content  with  a  change  in  the  personnel^ 
and  of  substituting  their  adherents  for 
their  enemies,  when  it  would  have  been 
so  easy  and  obvious  to  have  proceed- 
ed to  confiscation.  That  such  extreme 
measures  were  talked  of  is  certain.  But 
among  the  Parliamentary  leaders  of  the 
moment  were  men  enlightened  enough  to 
recognize  the  claims  of  learning,  and  the 
national  value  of  learned  institutions. 
Much,  no  doubt,  was  due  to  the  personal 
weight  of  Selden  and  Prynne,  and  the 
reform  for  the  moment  went  no  further 
than  turning  the  Puritan  minority,  which 
had  all  along  existed,  into  a  majority. 
It  was  a  fortunate  step  on  the  part  of 
these  new  academics,  when  they  ten- 
dered the  chancellorship  in  1650  to  Oliver 
Cromwell.  As  republican  and  levelling 
principles  got  the  upper  hand,  and  a  more 
fanatical  and  narrow-minded  set  of  men 
were  coming  into  power,  universities  were 
likely  to  have  been  voted  a  superfluity. 
To  the  Roundheads  the  institutions  had 
been  obnoxious  as  royalist,  to  the  Inde- 
pendents they  were  obnoxious  as  learn- 
ing. The  superior  intelligence  and  vig- 
orous hand  of  the  lord  protector  it  was 
which  now  raised  the  seats  of  learning 
from  the  destruction  to  which  the  igno- 
rant fanaticism  of  the  republicans  and 
levellers  inevitably  doomed  them.  The 
moment  the  universities  recognized  Crom- 


well's authority  he  gave  them  his  protec-J 
tion  and  enlightened  patronage. 

This  was  in  1650.  Oxford  had  now  aj 
ten  years'  repose,  during  whicli,  though 
godliness  and  discipline  were  the  pri- 
mary care  of  the  authorities,  encourage- 
ment to  study  was  not  wanting.  Then 
came  the  Restoration  and  the  reaction. 
The  new  men  were  ejected  ;  the  old  men, 
but  not  the  old  ways,  came  back.  Wood, 
who  in  1650  had  heard  the  convocation- 
house  resound  with  the  cheerful  acclama- 
tions of  the  M.A.'s,  when  Oliver's  letter, 
dated  Edinburgh,  was  read,  in  which  he 
accepted  the  chancellorship,  now  in  1661 
heard  the  same  plaudits  attending  the 
nomination  of  Hyde,  Lord  Clarendon,  to 
the  same  office.  In  the  same  convocation- 
house  in  which  the  Parliamentary  visitors 
had  held  their  visitation,  Charles  II.  held 
a  parliament.  To  Oxford  he  brought  his 
gay  and  brilliant  court,  not  for  a  visit, 
but  for  a  long  residence  ;  here  Lady  Cas- 
tlemaine,  in  one  of  the  fellows'  rooms  at 
Merton,  gave  birth  to  a  Fitzroy,  and 
would  walk  in  Trinity  Li  me- walk  — 
Christchurch  Broad-walk  was  not  yet  — 
with  a  lute  playing  before  her,  or  attend 
the  college  chapel  "like  an  angel,  but 
half-dressed,"  thought  the  demure  dons, 
who  had  never  seen  French  fashions. 
Wood,  who  had  seen  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  banished  from  the  college 
chapels  for  thirteen  years,  from  '47  to 
'60,  lived  to  see  in  1686  mass  celebrated 
in  University  College,  and  Christchurch 
presided  over  by  a  Roman  Catholic  dean. 
The  closing  scene  of  these  political  oscil- 
lations arrived  in  1687.  In  that  year  the 
history  of  the  university  is  again,  for  aj 
moment,  the  history. of  England  ;  for  inl 
that  year  James  II.,  in  imitation  of  Louisl 
XI Y.,  mad  J  his  memorable  attempt  tO| 
force  his  own  religion  upon  the  univer- 
sity. 

This  story  has  been  often   told — told,l 
indeed,  by  each  historian  of   England  irij 
his  turn.     Mackintosh  had  told  it  with 
fulness   of   detail  which  seemed   to   pre- 
clude all  attempt  to  re-write  it  after  hira. 
Yet    Macaulay   did    re-write    it,  and   his 
elaborate  narrative    hides    from    view  ar 
amount  of   solid    research  which    is  gen- 
erally thought    to    be    incompatible  with' 
style.     It   would  be,  indeed,    presumptu- 
ous to  re-write  the  story  after  Macaulay. 
In  resuming,  in  a  few  sentences,  the  chief 
features    of   the  situation,  it   is  intended 
only  to  direct  attention  to  the  attitude  of 
the  university  towards  the  government. 

In    March,    1687,  the   presidentship   of 
Magdalen    College     became    vacant    by 
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death.  The  election  of  president  is 
vested  by  statute  in  the  fellows.  But  it 
was  not  without  precedent  that  the  crown 
should  recommend  a  candidate  to  the 
choice  of  the  electors,  and  on  such  occa- 
sions it  had  been  the  practice  for  the 
electors  to  show  respect  to  the  letters  of 
the  sovereign.  In  such  recommendations 
the  crown  had  never  attempted  to  put 
forward  any  candidate  who  did  not  pos- 
sess the  statutable  qualifications.  The 
statutes  of  Magdalen  required  the  presi- 
dent should  be  chosen  out  of  those  who 
were,  or  had  been  fellows  of  Magdalen  or 
of  New  Colleges.  On  this  occasion  James 
II.  recommended  to  the  electors  one  An- 
tony Farmer,  a  junior  M.A.  of  Magdalen, 
but  not  a  fellow  ;  he  was  therefore  not 
statutably  eligible.  He  was  further  dis- 
qualified by  Act  of  Parliament,  being  a 
Roman  Catholic  convert.  But  the  king's 
letters  mandatory  contained  what  were 
called  dispensing  clauses,  —  "Any  stat- 
ute, custom,  or  constitution  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding,  wherewith  we  are 
graciously  pleased  to  dispense  in  his  be- 
half." 

It  does  "not  appear  that  the  fellows, 
however  they  might  feel  aggrieved  by  it, 
questioned  the  royal  prerogative  which 
interfered  with  their  freedom  of  choice. 
It  does  not  even  appear  that  they  ques- 
tioned at  first  the  dispensing  power.  But 
the  person  recommended  to  them  was  in- 
tolerable. In  the  then  irritated  state  of 
feeling  it  was  monstrous  to  think  of  put- 
ting a  Roman  Catholic  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  Protestant  fellows  ;  and  the  per- 
sonal character  of  Farmer  was  such  as 
was  calculated  to  degrade  the  college  in 
public  estimation.  As  it  would  have  been 
highly  indiscreet  to  have  urged  against 
Farmer  that  he  was  of  the  king's  religion, 
the  fellows  rest  their  petition  of  remon- 
strance on  his  moral  character.  We  can- 
not, therefore,  lay  much  stress  upon  the 
allegations  of  this  kind  which  the  fellows 
bring  against  Farmer,  as  they  must  be  re- 
garded as  intended  to  mask  the' objection 
tliey  felt,  but  dared  not  make,  to  his  relig- 
ion. Though  the  odious  picture  which 
Macaulay  has  drawn  of  Farmer  is  exag- 
gerated, it  is  confessed  on  all  hands  that 
his  youth,  levity,  presumption,  and  want 
of  general  conduct,  made  him  an  unfit 
person  to  be  sent  to  preside  over  a  society 
of  grave  and  virtuous  divines.  The  court 
was  sensible  of  their  error  ;  they  dropt 
Farmer,  and  a  new  mandate  was  sent  [ 
down.  But  before  this  mandate  arrived 
the  fellows  had  elected  John  Hough,  who  | 
had  the  statutable  qualifications,  and  he  J 
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had  been  admitted  by  the  visitor.  The 
fellows  stood  by  the  man  of  their  choice. 
The  crown  was  equally  obstinate  in  main- 
taining its  new  nominee,  Samuel  Parker, 
Bishop  of  Oxford.  The  king  had  formid- 
able engines  at  his  disposal  ;  first,  the 
Court  of  High  Commission,  presided  over 
by  the  lord  chancellor,  and  that  Lord 
Chanceller  Jeffries  ;  secondly,  a  visita- 
tion of  the  college.  Both  these  instru- 
ments of  coercion  were  brought  to  bear. 
The  fellows  appeared  before  the  Court  of 
High  Commission,  sitting  in  London,  when 
Hough's  election  was  pronounced  void. 
And  a  subaltern  commission  was  sent 
down  to  Oxford  to  admit  Parker,  if  neces- 
sary by  force,  and  generally  to  visit  the 
college.  Parker  was  admitted,  Hough 
withdrew  of  his  own  accord. 

If  it  were  ever  admissible  to  speak  of 
what  might  have  been,  instead  of  what 
was,  we  should  be  tempted  to  do  so  at 
this  point,  and  to  say  that  if  James  had 
stopped  here,  the  university  and  the 
college  would  have  acquiesced  in  what 
had  been  done,  and  nothing  further 
would  have  been  heard  of  the  Magdalen 
College  case.  But  James,  or  the  Cath- 
olic junta  which  directed  the  govern- 
ment, elated  with  success,  ventured  on  a 
further  aggression.  The  material  victory 
gained  was  not  enough  ;  there  must  be  a 
moral  triumph.  They  now  required  the 
fellows  of  Magdalen  to  make  a  submis- 
sion in  writing,  to  sign  a  humble  apology 
for  their  conduct,  and  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  legality  of  the  commission, 
as  well  as  of  what  had  been  done  under 
it.  This  overweening  demand  plainly 
betrays  its  origin.  It  issues  not  from 
the  policy  of  the  statesman  who  respects 
the  subjects  whom  he  governs,  but  the 
despotism  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  which 
is  not  content  with  obedience  in  fact, 
but  aspires  to  crush  and  break  the  wills 
of  its  disciples.  To  the  demand  now 
made  the  fellows  of  Magdalen  returned  a 
refusal.  The  High  Commission  was  set 
in  action  once  more.  The  fellows  and 
demies  were  ejected,  and  their  places 
filled  with  Roman  Catholics  nominated 
by  the  crown.  The  bishop  of  Oxford, 
who  had  been  some  time  in  declining 
health,  died,  and  Bonaventure  Gifford,  a 
Roman  Catholic  bishop,  was  nominated 
l^rcsident.  Magdalen  was  become  a 
Catholic  college. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  last  occa- 
sion on  which  Oxford  has  appeared  on 
the  stage  of  national  history.  Two  hun- 
dred years  have  nearly  elapsed  since, 
during  which  our  annals  offer  no  events 
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but  those  which  belong  to  the  peaceful 
pursuits  of  letters,  or  the  humble  duties 
of  education. 

One  remark  is  called  for  by  the  Mag- 
dalen College  case.  It  is,  I  believe,  pop- 
ularly thought  that  the  issue  tried  in  this 
case  was  either  that  of  the  dispensing 
power,  or  that  of  the  legality  of  the  High 
Commission.  But  it  was  not  so.  There 
were  indeed  in  this  case,  on  the  part  of 
the  king,  many  exertions  of  power  either 
directly  illegal  or  of  doubtful  legality. 
He  had  superseded  the  free  choice  of 
the  electors  by  a  mandate  designating  a 
particular  person.  He  had  exercised 
the  dispensing  power  twice  for  persons 
who  were  not  fellows  of.  Magdalen,  or  of 
New ;  twice  for  Roman  Catholics.  He 
had  brought  the  fellows  of  Magdalen, 
members  of  a  lay  corporation,  before  the 
High  Commission  Court  —  a  court  for 
ecclesiastical  causes  —  the  commission 
of  that  court  itself  being  illegal.  Lastly, 
he  had  assumed  to  visit  the  college  by  a 
subaltern  commission  delegated  by  the 
High  Commission,  and  had  visited  not 
to  inquire,  but  to  hear,  to  determine,  and 
to  punish. 

All  these  exertions  of  prerogative  be- 
ing either  illegal,  or  of  doubtful  legality, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  lawyers 
of  that  day,  it  might  have  been  supposed 
that  the  fellows  would  have  taken  their 
stand  upon  their  legal  rights.  But  they 
do  not  do  so.  The  plea  they  put  forward 
is,  as  against  Farmer,  that  of  objectiona- 
ble moral  character ;  as  against  Parker, 
the  fact  that  they  had  elected  Hough  be- 
fore the  mandate  to  elect  Parker  arrived  ; 
as  against  the  dispensation,  that  they 
take  an  oath  in  their  statutes  not  to  ac- 
cept any  dispensation.  On  every  point 
they  evade  the  great  constitutional  issue  ; 
or  rather  they  decline  to  make  common 
cause  with  the  constitutional  party.  The 
fact  is,  they  were  all  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  members  of  the 
University  of  Oxford.  And  the  church 
and  the  university  had  for  three  genera- 
tions been  committing  themselves  more 
and  more  deeply  to  the  high  doctrines  of 
prerogative  and  divine  right.  It  was  not 
open  to  them,  now  that  this  prerogative 
was  suddenly  played  against  themselves, 
to  turn  round  and  affirm  that  there  were 
limitations  to  it. 

None  of  James's  violent  acts  contrib- 
uted so  much  to  his  downfall  as  this 
assault  on  Magdalen.  By  his  own  con- 
fession afterwards  (Burnet,  p.  799),  "  the 
king,  both  at  Faversham  and  after  his 
return  to  Whitehall,  justified  all  he  had 


done,  but  spoke  a  little  doubtfully  of  the 
business  of  Magdalen  College." 

Yet  it  appears  that  the  "parties  con- 
cerned, the  fellows  of  Magdalen,  the  in- 
vasion of  whose  rights  awakened  all  this 
sympathy,  never  raised  the  constitutional 
issue,  but  put  forward  the  merely  per- 
sonal plea  of  their  oaths  and  their  con- 
sciences—  a  plea  in  which  the  nation 
had  no  interest.  It  was  not  till  a  late 
stage  in  the  proceedings  that  Hough 
timidly,  and  as  an  after-thought,  brought 
out  a  protest  against  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Court  of  High  Commission.  It  is 
another  instance  to  be  added  to  the  many 
which  history  furnishes  of  great  princi- 
ples having  been  vindicated  by  the 
agency  of  men  who  were  wholly  uncon- 
scious of  what  they  were  doing.  The 
triumph  of  civil  liberty  over  arbitrary 
power  in  1688  was  due  in  great  measure 
to  the  passive  resistance  of  the  fellows 
of  Magdalen,  as  the  emancipation  of  the 
human  mind  from  the  control  of  the 
clergy  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  due 
in  great  measure  to  the  preaching  of 
Luther.  But  the  vindication  of  civil 
liberty  was  no  more  in  the  thbughts  of 
the  fellows  of  Magdalen,  than  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  intellect  was  in  the  inten- 
tion of  Luther. 


From  Good  Words. 
FATED  TO   BE   FREE. 
BY  JEAN   INGELOW. 

CHAPTER    XXVII. 

THE   PLEASURES   OF   MEMORY. 

**  Pleasures  of  memory!     O  supremely  blest 
And  justly  proud  beyond  a  poet's  praise, 
If  the  pure  confines  of  thy  tranquil  breast 
Contain  indeed  the  subject  of  thy  lays." 

(Said  to  be  by  Rogers.) 

A  FEW  days  after  this  Emily  was  com- 
ing down  the  lane  leading  to  John  Morti- 
mer's house,  having  taken  leave  of  Jus- 
tina  at  the  railway  station.  She  was 
reading  a  letter  just  received  from  Valen- 
tine, signed  for  the  first  time  in  full, 
Valentine  Melcorabe.  The  young  gen- 
tleman, it  appeared,  was  quite  as  full  of 
fun  as  ever  ;  had  been  to  Visp  and  Rif- 
flesdorf,  and  other  of  those  places  — 
found  them  dull  on  the  whole  —  had 
taken  a  bath.  "And  you  may  judge  of 
the  smell  of  the  water,"  he  went  on  to 
his  sister,  "  when  I  tell  you  that  I  fell 
asleep  after  it,  and  dreamed  I  was  a  bad 
egg.  I  hoped  I  shouldn't  hatch  into  a 
bad   fellow,     I've   been  here  three  days 
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and  seen  nobody  ;  the  population  (chiefly 
Catholic)  consists  of  three  goats,  a  cock 
and  hen,  and  a  small  lake  !  " 

Here  lifting  up  her  head  as  she  passed 
by  John's  gate,  Emily  observed  extraordi- 
nary signs  of  festivity  about  the  place. 
Flags  protruded  from  various  bedroom 
windows,  wreaths  and  flowers  dangling  at 
the  end  of  long  poles  from  others,  rows 
of  dolls  dressed  in  their  best  sat  in  state 
on  the  lower  boughs  of  larches,  together 
with  tinsel  butterflies,  frail  balloons,  and 
other  gear  not  often  seen  excepting  on 
Christmas-trees. 

It  was  Saturday  afternoon,  a  half-holi- 
day ;  the  two  little  boys,  who  were  week- 
ly pupils  of  a  clergyman  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  always  came  home  at 
that  auspicious  time,  and  there  remained 
till  Monday  morning. 

From  one  of  them  Emily  learned  that 
some  epidemic  having  broken  out  at  Har- 
row, in  the  "  house  "  where  Johnny  was, 
the  boys  had  been  dispersed,  and  Johnny, 
having  been  already  in  quarantine  a  fort- 
night, had  now  come  home,  and  the  place 
had  been  turned  out  of  windows  to  wel- 
come him. 

"  And  Cray  is  at  Mr.  Brandon's,"  said 
Bertie,  "  but  on  Monday  they  are  both  to 
go  to  Mr.  Tikey's  with  us." 

Something  aloft  very  large  and  black 
at  this  moment  startled  Emily.  Johnny, 
who  had  climbed  up  a  tall  poplar-tree, 
and  was  shaking  it  portentously,  began 
to  let  himself  dovvn  apparently  at  the 
peril  of  his  life,  and  the  girls  at  the  same 
moment  coming  out  of  the  house,  wel- 
comed Emily,  letting  her  know  that  their 
father  had  given  them  a  large,  lovely 
cuckoo  clock  to  hang  up  in  Parliament. 
"  And  you  shall  come  and  see  it,"  they 
said.  Emily  knew  this  was  a  most  unu- 
sual privilege.  "Johnny  is  not  gone  up 
there  to  look  for  nests,"  said  Gladys, 
"  but  to  reconnoitre  the  country.  If  we 
let  you  know  what  for,  you  won't  tell .''  " 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Emily,  and  she 
was  borne  off  to  Parliament,  feeling  a 
curiosity  to  see  it,  because  John  had 
fitted  it  up  for  the  special  and  exclusive 
delectation  of  his  young  brood.  It  em- 
bodied his  notion  of  what  children  would 
delight  in. 

An  extraordinary  place  indeed  she 
thought  it.  At  least  fifty  feet  long,  and 
at  the  end  farthest  from  the  house,  with- 
out carpet.  A  carpenter's  bench,  many 
tools,  and  some  machines  were  there, 
shavings  strewed  the  floor  ;  something, 
evidently  meant  to  turn  out  a  wheel- 
barrow,  was   in    course   of    being  hewn 
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from  a  solid  piece  of  wood,  by  very 
young  carpenters,  and  various  articles  of 
furniture  by  older  hands  were  in  course 
of  concoction.  "  Johnny  and  Cray  carved 
this  in  the  winter,"  said  the  girls,  "  and 
when  it  is  done  it  will  be  a  settle,  and 
stand  in  the  arbour  where  papa  smokes 
sometimes." 

At  the  other  end  of  the  room  was 
spread  a  very  handsome  new  Turkey 
carpet ;  a  piano  stood  there,  and  a  fine 
pair  of  globes  ;  the  walls  were  hung  with 
maps,  but  also  with  some  of  the  stran- 
gest pictures  possible ;  figures  chiefly, 
with  scrolls  proceeding  from  their  mouths, 
on  which  sentences  were  written.  A  re- 
markable chair,  very  rude  and  clumsy, 
but  carved  all  over  with  letters,  flowers, 
birds,  and  other  devices,  attracted  Emi- 
ly's attention. 

"What  is  that?  Why,  don't  you  see 
that  it's  a  throne  ?  Father's  throne  when 
he  comes  to  Parliament  to  make  a  speech, 
or  anything  of  that  sort  there.  Johnny 
made  it,  but  we  all  carved  our  initials  on 
it." 

Emily  inspected  the  chair,  less  to  re- 
mark on  the  goodness  of  the  carving 
than  to  express  her  approval  of  its  spirit. 
Johnny's  flowers  were  indeed  wooden, 
but  his  birds  and  insects,  though  flat  and 
rough,  were  all  intended  to  be  alive.  He 
had  too  much  directness,  and  also  real 
vitality,  to  carve  poor  dead  birds  hanging 
by  the  legs  with  torn  and  ruffled  feath- 
ers, and  showing  pathetically  their 
quenched  and  faded  eyes  ;  he  wanted  his 
birds  to  peck  and  his  beetles  to  be  creep- 
ing. Luckily  for  himself,  he  saw  no 
beauty  in  death  and  misery,  still  less 
could  think  them  ornamental. 

Emily  praised  his  wooden  work,  and 
the  girls,  with  a  sort  of  shy  delight, 
questioned  her :  "  Was  it  really  true, 
then,  that  Miss  Fairbairn  was  gone,  and 
was  not  coming  back  to  England  for 
weeks  and  weeks  ?  "  "  Yes,  really  true  ; 
why  had  they  made  themselves  so  miser- 
able about  nothing?"  "Ah,  you  were 
so  kind  ;  but,  dear  Mrs.  Walker,  you 
know  very  well  how  horrid  it  would  have 
been  to  have  a  stepmother." 

Emily  sat  down  and  looked  about  her. 
A  very  large  slate,  swung  on  a  stand  like 
a  looking-glass,  stood  on  the  edge  of  the 
carpet.  On  it  were  written  these  words  : 
"  I  cry,  'Jam  satis,'"  John's  writing  evi- 
dently, and  of  great  size.  She  had  no 
lime,  however,  to  learn  what  it  meant, 
for,  with  a  shout  like  a  war-whoop,  John- 
ny's voice  was  heard  below,  and  present- 
ly, as  it  were,  driving  his  little  brothers 
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and  sisters  before  him,  Johnny  himself 
came  blundering  up-stairs  at  full  speed 
with  Crayshaw  on  his  back.  "  Bolt  it, 
bolt  the  door,"  panted  Crayshaw  ;  and 
down  darted  one  of  the  girls  to  obey. 
"And  you  kids  sit  down  on  the  floor 
every  one  of  you,  that  you  mayn't  be 
theen  below,  and  don't  make  a  thound," 
said  Johnny,  depositing  Crayshaw  on  a 
couch,  while  Barbara  began  to  fan  him. 
"  They're  coming  up  the  lane,"  were 
Johnny's  first  words,  when  the  whole 
family  was  seated  on  the  floor  like  play- 
ers at  hunt  the  slipper.  "You  won't 
tell,  Mrs.  Walker  ?  " 

"  Not  tell  what,  to  whom  ? "  asked 
Emily. 

"  Why  that  fellow,  Cray's  brother, 
wrote  to  Mr.  Brandon  that  he  was  com- 
ing, and  should  take  him  away.  It's  a 
shame." 

"  It's  a  shame,"  repeated  Crayshaw, 
panting.  '•  I  wish  the  Continent  had 
never  been  invented." 

"  Hold  your  tongue  ;  if  you  make  your- 
self pant  they'll  hear  you.  Hang  being 
done  good  to  !  Why,  you've  been  per- 
fectly well  till  this  day,  for  the  last  six 
months " 

"And  should  have  been  now,"  Cray 
shaw  gasped  out,  "only  I  ran  over  here 
just  after  my  lunch." 

Emily,  the  only  person  seated  on  a 
chair,  John's  throne  in  fact,  was  far  back 
in  the  room,  and  could  not  be  seen  from 
below.  A  few  minutes  passed  away, 
while  Crayshaw  began  to  breathe  like 
otiier  people,  and  a  certain  scratching 
noise  was  heard  below,  upon  which  sig- 
nificant looks  entreated  her  to  be  silent. 
She  thought  she  would  let  things  take 
their  course,  and  sat  still  for  a  minute, 
when  a  casement  was  flung  open  below, 
and  a  shrill  voice  cried,  "  Mr.  Swan,  I 
say,  here's  Mr.  Brandon  in  the  stable- 
yard,  and  another  gentleman,  and  they 
want  very  particular  to  know  where  Mas- 
ter Johnny  is," 

"  I  can't  say  I  know,  cookie,"  an- 
swered Swan. 

"And,"  continued  the  same  shrill 
voice,  "if  you  can't  tell  'em  that,  they'd 
like  to  know  where  Matthew  is." 

Matthew  was  the  coachman,  and  Swan's 
rival. 

"Just  as  if  I  knew!  why,  he's  so  full 
of  fads  he  won't  trust  anybody,  and 
nothing  ever  suits  him.  You  may  tell 
them,  if  you  like,"  he  answered,  not  in- 
tending her  to  take  him  at  his  word, 
"that  I  expect  he's  gone  to  dig  his  own 
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grave,  for    fear    when    he's 
shouldn't  do  it  to  his  mind." 

The   cook   laughed   and   slammed 
casement. 

Presently,  coming  round  to  the  front 
garden,  wheels  were  heard  grating  on  the 
gravel,  and  Brandon's  voice  shouted, 
"Swan,  Swan,  I  say,  is  young  Crayshaw 
here  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,"  Swan  shouted  in  reply ; 
"not  as  I  know  of." 

Two  voices  were  heard  to  parley  at  a 
distance,  great  excitement  prevailed  up 
in  Parliament,  excepting  in  the  mind  of 
Anastasia,  whose  notion  of  her  own  part 
in  this  ceremony  of  hiding  was  that  she 
must  keep  her  little  feet  very  even  and 
close  together  beside  Johnny's  great 
ones  ;  so  she  took  no  notice,  though 
hasty  footsteps  were  heard,  and  a  voice 
spoke  underneath,  "  Whereabout  can 
young  Mortimer  be  ?   we  must  find  him." 

"  I  don't  know,  sir,"  repeated  Swan, 
still  raking  peaceably. 

"He  cannot  be  very  far  off,  Swanny," 
said  Brandon,  "  we  saw  him  up  the  pop- 
lar-tree not  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago." 

"  Ay,  sir,  I  shouldn't  wonder,"  said 
Swan  carelessly.  "  Bless  you,  whether 
their  folks  air  rich  or  poor,  they  never 
think  at  that  age  what  it  costs  to  clothe 
'em.  I  never  found  with  my  boys  that 
they'd  done  climbing  for  crows'  eggs  till 
such  time  as  they  bought  their  own 
breeches.  After  that  trees  were  nought 
but  lumber,  and  crows  were  carrion." 

"  But  we  really  must  find  these  boys, 
if  we  can,"  exclaimed  Brandon  ;  "and  it 
seems  as  if  they  had  all  the  family  with 
them,  the  place  is  so  quiet.  Where  do 
you  think  they  can  have  gone  ? " 

"  I  haven't  a  notion,  sir  —  maybe  up  to 
the  fir-woods,  maybe  out  to  the  common 
—  they  roam  all  about  the  country  on 
half-holidays." 

"  Oh,"  said  the  other  voice,  "  they  may 
go  where  they  please,  may  they  .?  " 

"Naturally  so,"  said  Swan;  "'they 
may  go  anywhere,  sir,  or  do  anything  in 
reason,  on  a  half-holiday.  It  would  be  a 
shame  to  give  a  pig  leave  to  grunt,  and 
then  say  he's  not  to  grunt  through  his 
nose." 

"  Perhaps  they're  up  in  Parliament," 
observed  Brandon. 

"  No,  that  they're  not,"  Swan  ex- 
claimed ;  "so  sure  as  they're  there  they 
make  the  roof  ring." 

"  And  the  door's  locked." 

"  Yes,  the  door's  locked,  and  wherever 
they  air  they've  got  the  key.     They  let 
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nobody  in,  sir,  but  my  daughter,  and  she 
goes  o'  mornings  to  sweep  it  out." 

"Well,  Swan,  good  day.  Come  on, 
George,  we'll  try  the  fir-wood  first." 

"  Or  perhaps  they're  gone  to  Wigfield," 
said  the  second  voice. 

"  No,  sir,  I  think  not,"  said  Swan. 
"  They  sent  one  of  the  little  boys  there 
on  an  errand,  so  I  judge  that  they've  no 
call  to  go  again." 

Yes,  one  of  the  little  boys  had  been 
sent,  and  had  no  reason  to  be  ashamed 
of  what  he  had  also  done  there  on  his 
own  account. 

What  !  though  I  have  all  sorts  of  good 
food  in  my  father's  house,  and  plenty  of 
it,  shall  it  not  still  be  a  joy  to  me  to  buy 
a  whole  pot  of  plum-jam  with  my  nine- 
pence  ?  Certainly  it  shall,  and  with  gen- 
erous ardour  I  shall  call  my  younger 
brothers  and  sisters  together  to  my  little 
room,  where  in  appreciative  silence  we 
shall  hang  over  it,  while  I  dig  it  out  with 
the  butt-end  of  my  tooth-brush. 

Johnny's  face  grew  radiant  as  these 
two  went  off  to  search  the  fir-wood,  but 
nobody  dared  to  speak  or  stir,  for  Swan 
was  still  close  underneath,  so  close  that 
they  could  hear  him  grumbling  to  him- 
self over  the  laziness  of  a  woman  who 
had  been  hired  to  weed  the  walks  for 
him,  and  was  slowly  scratching  them  at 
a  good  distance. 

"Ay,  there  you  go,  grudging  every 
weed  you  pull.  The  master  says  it  ain't 
a  woman's  work  —  wants   to  raise  you  — 
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top  of  parish  pay.'  Ay,  she  was  a  pau- 
per, and  she'd  have  liked  to  charge  the 
parish  twopence  a  time  for  suckling  her 
own  child.  Now  what  would  you  have  ? 
Ain't  two  shillings  a  day  handsome  for 
scratching  out  half  a  peck  of  grass  .'' 
You  might  work  here  for  some  time,  too, 
but  bless  us,  what's  the  good  of  saying 
to  such  as  you,  '  Don't  stand  waiting  for 
good  luck,  and  give  the  go-by  to  good 
opportunity  ?  '  Your  man's  just  like  you," 
he  continued,  using  his  rake  with  deli- 
cate skill  among  the  flowers,  while  she 
scratched  calmly  on,  out  of  hearing  — 
"your  man's  just  like  you,  idle  dog! 
(You  won't  raise  Phil  Raby  in  a  trice.) 
Why,  if  he  was  rich  enough  to  drive  his 
own  taxed  cart,  he'd  sooner  jolt  till  his 
bones  ached  than  get  down  to  grease  his 
wheels."  Then  a  short  silence,  and 
other  feet  came  up.  "Well,  Jemmy 
man,  and  what  do  you  want  ?  " 

A  small  voice,  in  a  boy's  falsetto  tone 
answered,  "Please,  Mr.  Swan,  Pve 
brought  the  paper." 


"Have  you  now,  and  what's  the  news, 
Jemmy,  do  you  know  ?  " 

"  Yes  —  coals  are  riz  again." 

"You  don't  say  so!  that's  a  thing  to 
make  a  man  thoughtful  ;  and  what  else, 
Jemmy  ?  " 

"Why,  the  governor-general's  come 
home  from  India." 

"  Only  think  o'  that  !  Well,  he  may 
come  and  welcome  for  ought  I  care, 
Jemmy.  Let  the  cook  give  warning  or 
keep  her  place,  it's  all  one  to  the  flies  in 
the  kitchen  window." 

The  new-comer  withdrew,  and  Swan 
was  presently  heard  to  throw  down  his 
rake  and  go  off  to  argue  with  his  subor- 
dinate, whom  he  very  soon  preceded  into 
the  back  garden  behind  the  house,  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  party  in  Parliament, 
who,  still  sitting  perfectly  quiet,  began 
to  talk  in  low  tones,  Emily  inquiring 
what  they  really  hoped  to  effect  by  con- 
cealing themselves. 

"  Why,  George  Crayshaw,"  said  Cray 
(that  being  his  manner  of  designating  his 
brother  when  he  was  not  pleased  with 
him)  —  "George  Crayshaw  is  only  come 
down  here  for  one  day,  and  Mr.  Brandon 
had  fully  arranged  that  I  should  go  to 
Mr.  Tikey  till  we  two  return  to  Harrow, 
and  now  he's  going  to  Germany,  and 
wants  me  to  start  with  him  this  very  day 
—  says  the  dry  Continental  air  may  do  me 
good.  Why,  I  am  perfectly  well  —  per- 
fectly." 

"  So  it  appears,"  said  Emily. 

"  Look  how  he's  grown,  then,"  ex- 
claimed Johnny,  who  had  almost  left  off 
lisping,  "he  hardly  ever  has  a  touch  of 
asthma  now.  His  brother  hates  trouble, 
so  if  he  cannot  find  him  he  may  go  off 
by  himself." 

"  I  was  just  writing  out  my  verses," 
Crayshaw  whispered,  "  when  I  overheard 
Mr.  Brandon  saying  in  the  garden  that 
he  expected  George." 

"Were  you  alone?"  asked  Gladys, 
hoping  he  had  not  been  seen  to  run  off. 

"Was  I  alone  ?"  Well,  there  was  no- 
body present  but  myself,  if  you  call  that 
being  alone  —  I  don't.  That  fellow  ar- 
gues so  ;  he's  so  intrusive,  and  often 
makes  such  a  noise  that  I  can  get  no  re- 
tirement for  writing  my  poetry." 

"  What  a  goose  you  are,  Cray  I  "  said 
Barbara.  "  I  wish,  though,  you  would 
speak  lower." 

"  Besides,"  continued  Crayshaw,  ex- 
cusing himself  to  Mrs.  Walker,  "it's  so 
dull  being  with  George,  he's  always  col- 
lecting things.  The  last  time  I  saw  him 
he  was  on  his  knees  cleaning  up  a  dingy 
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old  picture  he'd  just  bought.  Fanny 
stood  beside  him  with  a  soapy  flannel. 
She  looked  quite  religious  ;  she  was  so 
grave.  I  saw  a  red  cabbage  in  the  pic- 
ture and  a  pot  of  porter,  the  froth  ex- 
tremely fine.  '  I  hope,'  said  George, 
very  hot  after  his  exertions,  '  that  when 
you  are  of  age  you  will  follow  in  my  steps, 
and    endow    our  common    country  with 

some  of  these  priceless 'Common,' 

interrupted  Mrs.  Jannaway.  'Common 
country,  do  I  hear  aright,  George  Cray- 
shaw  ? '  (I  don't  love  that  old  lady  much) 
'  George,'  I  said,  for  I  pitied  him  for 
having  a  mother-in-law,  'when  I  get  my 
money  I  shall  pay  a  man  to  paint  another 
old  picture  for  you,  as  a  companion  to 
that.  There  shall  be  three  mackerel  in 
it,  very  dead  indeed  ;  they  shall  lie  on  a 
willow-pattern  plate,  while  two  cock- 
roaches that  have  climbed  up  it  squint 
over  the  edge  at  them.  There  shall  also 
be  a  pork-pie  in  it,  and  a  brigand's  hat. 
The  composition  will  be  splendid.  I 
took  out  my  pocket-book  and  said,  '  I'll 
make  a  mem.  of  it  now.'  So  I  did,  and 
added,  '  Mem. :  Never  to  have  a  mother- 
in-law,  unless  her  daughter  is  as  pretty  as 
Fanny  Crayshaw."' 

The  little  boys  were  now  allowed  to 
have  tools  and  go  on  with  their  carving, 
still  seated  on  the  ground.  The  girls 
took  out  their  tatting,  and  talk  went  on. 

"  Mrs.  Walker  has  just  been  saying 
that  she  cannot  bear  carving,  and  pictures 
of  dead  things,"  observed  Barbara.  "  So, 
Cray,  she  will  think  you  right  to  despise 
those  your  brother  buys.  And,  Johnny, 
she  wishes  to  know  about  our  pictures." 

"  And  those  great  sentences  too,"  added 
Emily.     "  What  do  they  mean  ?  " 

"The  big  picture  is  Dover,"  said  little 
Janie,  "and  that  Britannia  sitting  on  the 
cliff,  they  cut  out  of  Pimch  and  stuck  on. 
You  see  she  has  a  boot  in  her  hand.  It 
belongs  to  our  sham  memory  that  father 
made  for  us." 

"It's  nearly  the  same  as  what  Feinan- 
gle  invented,"  Johnny  explained.  '^The 
vowels  do  not  count,  but  all  the  conso- 
nants stand  for  figures.  Miss  Crampton 
used  to  make  the  kids  so  miserable.  She 
would  have  them  learn  dates,  and  they 
could  not  remember  them." 

"Even  Barbara  used  to  cry  over  the 
dates,"  whispered  Janie. 

"You  needn't  have  told  that,"  said 
Barbara  sharply. 

"  But  at  first  we  altered  the  letters  so 
many  times,  that  father  said  he  would  not 
help  us,  unless  we  made  a  decree  that 
they  should  stay  as  they  were    forever," 


said  Gladys.  "Johnny  had  stolen  the 
letter  I,  and  made  it  stand  for  one.  So  it 
does  still,  though  it  is  a  vowel.  Janie 
has  a  form  of  our  plan.  Hand  it  up, 
Janie." 

Janie  accordingly  produced  a  little  bag, 
and  unfolded  a  paper. 

"  The  rule  is,"  said  Gladys,  "that  you 
make  a  sentence  of  words  beginning  with 
any  one  of  those  letters  that  stand  for  the 
figures  you  want  to  remember.  Miss 
Crampton  wanted  us  to  know  the  dates 
of  all  Wellington's  battles  ;  of  course  we 
couldn't ;  we  do  now,  though.  You  see 
Britannia's  scroll  has  on  it,  '  I'll  put  on 
Wellington  boots,'  that  means  1802.  So 
we  know,  to  begin  with,  that  till  after  she 
put  on  Wellington  boots,  we  need  not 
trouble  ourselves  to  remember  anything 
particular  about  him. 

"There's  a  portrait  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,"  whispered  Crayshaw,  "he  has  a 
map  of  Belgium  pasted  on  his  breast. 
He  says,  '  I,  Pam,  managed  this.  ' " 

"  Yes,  that  means  the  date  of  the  in- 
dependence of  Belgium,"  said  Gladys. 
"Johnny  made  it,  but  father  says  it  is  not 
quite  fair." 

"  The  best  ones,"  Johnny  explained, 
"  ought  not  to  have  any  extra  word,  and 
should  tell  you  what  they  mean  them- 
selves. '  I  hear  navvies  coming,'  is  good 
—  it  means  the  making  of  the  first  rail- 
-way.  Here  are  four  not  so  good :  — 
Magna  Charta  —  'The  barons  extorted 
this  charter,'  1215.  The  Reformation  — 
'They  came  out  of  you,  Rome,'  1534. 
Discovery  of  America  —  'In  re  ^famous 
navigator,'  1492.  And  Waterloo  —  Bona- 
parte says  it  —  '  Isle  perfide  tu  as  vaincu,' 
1815." 

"  I  have  thought  of  one  for  the  Reform 
Bill,"  said  Emily:  "get  a  portrait  of 
Lord  Russell,  and  let  his  scroll  say, 
'  They've  passed  my  bill.'  " 

"  That  is  a  good  one,  but  they  must  not 
be  too  simple  and  easy,  or  they  are  for- 
gotten," said  one  of  the  girls  ;  "  but  we 
make  them  for  many  things  besides  his- 
torical events.  Those  are  portraits,  and 
show  when  people  were  born.  There  is 
dear  Grand  ;  'I  owe  Grand  love  and  duty.' 
The  next  one  is  Tennyson  ;  '  I  have  won 
laurels.'  There's  Swan ;  Swan  said  he 
did  not  know  whether  he  was  born  in  1813 
or  1814  ;  so  Johnny  did  them  both.  '  The 
principal  thing's  muck  as  these  here  airly 
tates  require.'  You  see  the  first  Napoleon, 
looking  across  the  Channel  at  Britannia 
with  the  boots  :  he  says,  '  I  hate  white 
cliffs,'  which  means  Trafalgar ;  and  '  I 
cry,  "Jam  satis,"  '  father  has  just  invented 
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for  Charles,  that  king  of  Spain  who  was 
emperor  of  Germany  too.  You  can  see 
by  it  that  he  abdicated  in  1556.  Miss 
Crampton  used  to  wonder  at  our  having 
become  so  clever  with  our  dates  all  on  a 
sudden.  And  there's  one  that  Mr,  Bran- 
don made.  You  see  those  ships  ?  That 
is  a  picture  of  Boston  harbour  (Cray's 
Boston).  If  you  were  nearer,  you  could 
see  them  pouring  something  over  their 
sides  into  the  water,  using  the  harbour 
for  a  teapot.  On  their  pennons  is  writ- 
ten, '  Tea  ^King  George's  own  making.' 
Oh,  Cray  !  what  is  that  noise  ?"  Silence, 
a  crunching  of  decided  step  coming  on 
fast  and  firmly  ;  the  faces  of  the  party 
fell. 
■     "  It's  all  up  !  "  sighed  Crayshaw. 

Somebody  shook  the  door  at  the  foot 
of  the  stairs  ;  then  a  voice  rang  through 
the  place  like  a  silver  trumpet,  "Johnny." 
•  "Yes,  father,"  answered  Johnny  in  the 
loud  melancholy  tone  not  unfrequently 
used  by  a  boy  when  he  succumbs  to  law- 
ful authority. 

"  What  are  you  about,  sir  ?  What  are 
you  thinking  of  ?  Come  down  this  mo- 
ment, and  open  the  door." 

One  of  the  little  boys  had  been  already 
despatched  down-stairs,  and  was  turning 
the  key.  In  another  instant  John  Morti- 
mer, coming  quickly  up  beheld  the  party 
seated  on  the  floor,  looking  very  foolish, 
and  Mrs.  Walker  in  his  throne  laughing. 
Crayshaw  got  up  to  present  himself,  and 
take  the  blame  on  his  own  shoulders,  and 
John  was  so  much  surprised  to  find  Emily 
present,  and  perhaps  aiding,  that  he 
stopped  short  in  his  inquiry  how  they  had 
dared  to  bring  him  home  when  he  was  so 
busy,  and  observing  the  ridiculous  side 
of  the  question,  sat  down  at  once,  and 
laughed  also,  while  she  said  something 
by  way  of  excuse  for  them,  and  they  made 
the  best  defence  they  could. 

Emily  had  the  little  Anastasia  in 
arms ;   the   child   tired  of    inaction,   had 
fallen  asleep,  with  her  delicate  rosy  cheek 
leaning  against  Emily's  fair  throat. 

John  felt  the  beauty  of  the  attitude, 
and  perceived  how  Emily's  presence  gave 
completeness  to  the  group. 

Much  too  young  to  be  the  mother  of 
the  elder  children,  there  was  still  some- 
thing essentially  mother-like  in  all  her 
ways.  His  children,  excepting  the  one 
asleep  in  her  arms,  were  all  grouped  on 
the  floor  at  her  feet.  "Just  so  Janie 
would  have  sat,  if  she  had  lived,"  he 
thought.  "  I  should  often  have  seen 
something  like  this  here,  as  the  children 
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grew  older."  And  while  he  listened  to 
the  account  given  by  the  two  boys  of 
their  doings,  he  could  not  help  looking 
at  Emily,  and  thinking,  as  he  had  some- 
times done  before,  that  she  bore,  in  some 
slight  degree,  a  resemblance  to  his  wife 
—  his  wife  whom  he  had  idealized  a  good 
deal  lately  —  and  who  generally,  in  his 
thought,  presented  herself  to  him  as  she 
had  done  when,  as  a  mere  lad,  he  first 
savv  her.  A  dark-haired  and  grey-eyed 
young  woman,  older  than  himself,  as  a 
very  young  man's  first  admiration  fre- 
quently is.  He  felt  that  Emily  was  more 
graceful,  had  a  charm  of  manner  and  a 
sweetness  of  nature  that  Janie  had  never 
possessed.  He  seldom  allowed  himself 
to  admit  even  to  his  own  mind  that  his 
wife  had  been  endowed  with  very  slight 
powers  of  loving.  On  that  occasion, 
however,  the  fact  was  certainly  present  to 
his  thought;  "but,"  he  cogitated,  "  we 
had  no  quarrels.  A  man  may  sometimes 
do  with  but  little  love  from  his  wife,  if 
he  is  quite  sure  she  loves  no  other  man 
more." 

He  started  from  his  reverie  as  Cray- 
shaw ceased  to  speak.  "  I  thought  you 
had  more  sense,"  he  s<iid,  with  the  smile 
still  on  his  mouth  that  had  come  while  he 
mused  on  Emily.  "  And  now  don't  flatter 
yourself  that  you  are  to  be  lorn  from 
your  friends  and  hurled  on  the  Continent 
against  your  will.  Nothing  of  the  sort, 
my  boy  !  You  have  a  more  difficult  part 
to  play  ;  you  are  to  do  as  you  please." 

Crayshaw's  countenance  fell  a  little. 

"  Is  George  really  angry,  sir  ? "  he 
asked. 

"He  did  not  seem  so.  He  remarked 
that  you  were  nearly  seventeen,  and 
that  he  did  not  specially  care  about  this 
journey." 

Something  very  like  disappointment 
stole  over  Cray's  face  then  —  something 
her  i  of  that  feeling  which  now  and  then  shows 
us  that  it  is  rather  a  blow  to  us  to  have, 
all  on  a  sudden,  what  we  wanted.  What 
would  we  have,  then  ?  We  cannot  ex- 
actly tell  ;  but  it  seems  that  was  not  it. 

"Your  brother  thought  you  and  Johnny 
might  be  with  me,  and  came  to  ask.  I,  of 
course,  felt  sure  you  were  here.  If  you 
decide  to  go  with  him,  you  are  to  be  back 
by  six  o'clock  ;  if  not,  you  go  to  Mr. 
Tikey  on  Monday.  Now,  my  boy,  I 
am  not  going  to  turn  you  out-of-doors. 
So  adieu." 

Thus  saying,  because  Emily's  little 
charge  was  awake,  and  she  had  risen  anil 
was  taking  leave  of  the  girls,  he  brought 
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her  down-stairs,  and,  wishing  her  orood- 
bye  at  his  gate,  went  back  to  Wigfield, 
while  she  returned  home. 

This  young  woman,  who  had  been  ac- 
customed to  reign  over  most  of  the  men 
about  her,  felt,  in  her  newly-learned  hu- 
mility, a  sense  of  elation  from  merely 
having  been  a  little  while  in  the  presence 
of  the  man  whom  she  loved.  She  re- 
flected on  his  musing  smile,  had  no 
thought  that  it  concerned  her,  and  hoped 
nothing  better  than  that  he  might  never 
find  out  how  dear  he  was  to  her. 

As  for  John  Mortimer,  he  returned  to 
the  town,  musing  over  some  turn  in  po- 
litical affairs  that  pleased  him,  cogitating 
over  the  contents  of  a  bill  then  under 
discussion  in  Parliament,  wondering 
whether  it  would  get  much  altered  before 
the  second  reading,  while  all  the  time, 
half  unconsciously  to  himself,  the  scene 
in  that  other  Parliament  was  present  to 
him. 

Just  as  a  scene  ;  nothing  more.  Emily 
sitting  on  his  throne — his!  with  his 
smallest  child  nestling  in  her  arms,  so 
satisfied,  one  knew  not  which  of  the  two 
had  the  most  assured  air  of  possession. 
Half  unaware,  he  .seemed  to  hear  again 
the  contented  sighing  of  the  little  crea- 
ture in  her  sleep,  and  Emily's  low,  sweet 
laugh  when  she  saw  his  astonishment  at 
her  presence. 

Then  there  was  the  young  American 
stepping  forward  through  a  narrow  sun- 
beam into  the  brown  shade  to  meet  him, 
with  such  a  shame-faced,  boyish  air  of 
conscious  delinquency.  Conscious,  in- 
deed, that  he  was  the  author  of  a  certain 
commotion,  but  very  far,  assuredly,  from 
being  conscious  that  he,  Gifford  Cray- 
shaw,  by  means  of  this  schoolboy  prank, 
was  taking  the  decisive  step  towards  a 
change  in  the  destiny  of  every  soul  then 
bearing  a  part  in  it. 

John  Mortimer  reached  the  town.  He 
had  rallied  the  boy,  and  made  him 
see  his  folly.  "A  fine  young  fellow,"  he 
reflected,  "and  full  of  fun.  I  don't  care 
how  often  he  comes  here,"  and  so  in 
thought  he  dismissed  Crayshaw  and  his 
boyish  escapade,  to  attend  to  more  im- 
portant matters. 

Emily,  as  she  went  towards  home,  was 
soon  overtaken  by  the  twins,  Johnny, 
and  Crayshaw.  Opposition  being  now 
withdrawn,  the  latter  young  gentleman 
had  discovered  that  he  ought  to  go  with 
his  brother,  and  was  moderately  good- 
tempered  about  it.  Johnny  Mortimer,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  gloriously  sulky,  and 


declined  to  take  any  notice  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  even  when  they  spoke  to  him. 

At  the  stepping-stones  over  the  brook, 
Emily  parted  with  the  young  people,  re- 
ceiving from  Crayshaw  the  verses  he  had 
copied. 

"Gladys  had  possessed  them  for  a 
week,  and  liked  them,"  said  the  young 
poet.  "  I  meant  one  of  them  for  a  parody, 
but  Mr.  Mortimer  said  it  was  not  half 
enough  like  for  parody,  it  only  amounted 
to  a  kind  of  honest  plagiarism." 

Considering  the  crestfallen  air  of  the 
author,  and  the  sigh  with  which  he  parted 
from  her  and  went  his  way  to  join  his 
brother,  she  was  rather  surprised  to  find 
the  sort  of  verses  that  they  were.  They 
were  copied  in  a  neat,  boyish  hand  and 
read  as  follows  :  — 

SOUVENIR   OF   SOUTH  WALES. 
(A  cad  would  thay  "  I  thor.") 

But  once  I  saw  her  by  the  stream 

(A  cad  would  say  "  I  sor  "), 
Yet  ofttimes  of  that  once  I  dream, 

That  once  and  never  more. 

By  the  fair  flood  she  came  to  lean 

(Her  gown  was  lilac  print), 
And  dip  her  pitcher  down  between 

The  stalks  of  water-mint. 

Then  shoals  of  little  fishes  fled, 
And  sun-flecks  danced  amain, 

And  rings  of  water  spread  and  spread 
Till  all  was  smooth  again. 

I  saw  her  somewhat  towzled  hair 

Reflected  in  the  brook  — 
I  might  have  seen  her  often  there, 

Only —  I  didn't  look. 

G.  C. 

SONG   OF  THE  BASEMENT   STORY. 

Her  mean  abode  was  but  a  cell ; 

'Twas  lonely,  chill,  and  drear. 
Her  work  was  all  her  wealth,  but  well 

She  wrought  with  hope  and  cheer. 

She,  envious  not  of  great  or  gay, 

Slept,  with  unbolted  doors; 
Then  woke,  and  as  we  Yankees  say, 

"  Flew  round  "  and  did  her  chores. 

All  day  she  worked  ;  no  lover  lent 

His  aid  ;  and  yet  with  glee 
At  dusk  she  sought  her  home,  content, 

That  beauteous  Bumble  Bee. 

A  cell  it  was,  nor  more  nor  less. 

But  O  !  all's  one  to  me 
Whether  you  write  it  with  an  S, 

Dear  girl,  or  with  a  C. 
April  ist. 
N.B.  The  motto  for  this  ought  to  be,  "  For  she  was 
a  water-rat." 
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CHAPTER   XXVIII. 


MELCOMBE. 


"  In  the  pleasant  orchard  closes 

'  God  bless  all  our  gains,'  say  we, 
But  '  May  God  bless  all  our  losses, 
Better  suits  with  our  degree." 

E.  B.  Browning. 

The  shade  of  twilight  was  but  just 
fleeting,  a  faint  glow  waxed  over  the  east- 
ern hills,  and  the  great  orchard  of  pear- 
trees  that  pressed  up  to  one  end  of  Mel- 
combe  House  showed  white  as  an  army 
of  shrouded  ghosts  in  the  dim  solemnities 
of  dawn.  The  house  was  closely  shut  up, 
and  no  one  met  Valentine,  as,  tired  after 
a  night  journey,  he  dismissed  a  hired  fly 
at  the  inn,  and  came  up  slowly  to  those 
grand  old  silent  trees. 

Without  sunshine,  white  in  nature  is 
always  most  solemn.  Here  stillness  was 
added  ;  not  a  bird  was  yet  awake,  not  a 
leaf  stirred.  A  faint  bluish  haze  appeared 
to  confuse  the  outlines  of  the  trees,  but 
as  he  lingered  looking  at  them  and  at  the 
house  which  he  had  now  fully  decided  to 
take  for  his  home,  Mr.  Melcombe  saw 
this  haze  dissolve  itself  and  retreat  ; 
there  was  light  enough  to  make  the  pale- 
ness whiter,  and  to  show  the  distinct 
brown  trunk  of  each  pear-tree,  with  the 
cushions  of  green  moss  at  its  roots. 
Formless  whiteness  and  visible  dusk  had 
divided  themselves  into  light  and  shade, 
then  came  a  shaft  of  sunshine,  the  boughs 
laden  with  dewy  blossom  sparkled  like 
snow,  and  in  one  instant  the  oppression 
of  their  solemnity  was  over,  and  they  ap- 
peared to  smile  upon  his  approach  to  his 
home. 

He  had  done  everything  he  could  think 
of,  and  knew  not  how  to  devise  anything 
further,  and  yet  this  secret,  if  there  was 
one,  would  not  come  forward  and  look 
him  in  the  face.  He  had  searched  the 
house  in  the  first  instance  for  letters  and 
papers  ;  there  were  some  old  letters,  and 
old  papers  also,  but  not  one  that  did  not 
seem  to  be  as  clear  in  the  innocence  of 
its  meaning  as  possible  ;  there  was  even 
one  that  set  at  rest  doubt  and  fear  whicii 
he  had  hitherto  entertained.  He  had 
found  no  closets  in  the  wall,  no  locked 
chambers  ;  he  had  met  with  no  myste- 
rious silences,  mysterious  looks,  myste- 
rious words.  Then  he  had  gone  to  meet 
the  bereaved  mother,  that  if  she  had  any- 
thing to  say  in  the  way  of  warning  to 
him,  or  repentance  for  herself,  he  might 
lay  himself  out  to  hear  it  ;  but  no,  he  liad 
found  her  generally  not  willing  to  talk, 
but  all  she  did  say  showed  tender  rever- 


ence for  the  dead  Melcombes,  and  pas- 
sionate grief  for  her  boy  who  had  been 
taken,  as  she  said,  before  he  was  old 
enough  even  to  estimate  at  its  due  value 
the  prosperous  and  happy  career  he  had 
before  him.  He  tried  Laura.  Laura, 
though  sincerely  sorry  for  poor  little 
Peter's  death,  was  very  sentimental  ;  told 
Valentine,  to  his  surprise,  that  it  was 
mainly  on  her  account  they  had  wintered 
on  the  Continent,  and  with  downcast  eyes 
and  mysterious  confusion,  that  made  him 
tremble,  at  first  utterly  declined  to  tell 
him  the  reason. 

When  he  found,  therefore,  that  Mrs. 
Melcombe  did  not  care  at  present  to  re- 
turn to  England,  and  was  far  better  able 
than  he  was  to  arrange  her  journey  when 
she  did,  he  might  have  come  home  at 
once,  but  for  this  mystery  of  Laura's. 
And  when,  after  cultivating  his  intimacy 
with  her  for  nearly  a  month,  he  at  last 
found  out,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  it  related 
to  a  love  affair  which  Amelia  had  not 
approved  of,  he  felt  as  if  everything  he 
approached,  concerning  the  matter  of  his 
father's  letter,  melted  into  nothingness  at 
his  touch. 

He  acknowledged  to  himself  that  he 
should  have  been  deeply  disappointed 
if  he  had  discovered  anything  to  justify 
this  letter ;  and  when  the  full,  low  sun- 
light shone  upon  his  large  comfortable 
old  house,  glorified  the  blossoming  or- 
chard and  set  off  the  darkness  of  the  an- 
cient yews,  he  felt  a  touch  of  that  sensa- 
tion, which  some  people  think  is  not 
fancy  only.  Everything  about  him  seemed 
familiar.  The  old-fashioned  quaintness 
was  a  part  of  himself.  "The  very  first 
time  I  saw  that  clean,  empty  coach- 
house," he  reflected,  "  I  felt  as  if  I  had 
often  played  in  it.  I  almost  seemed  to 
hear  other  boys  shouting  to  me.  Is  it 
true  that  I  never  let  off  squibs  and 
crackers  in  that  yard  ?  " 

He  walked  nearer.  How  cheerful  it  all 
looked,  swept  up  with  extra  neatness, 
and  made  orderly  for  the  new  master's 
eyes  ! 
'  "  By-the-bye,"  he  thought,  catching 
sight  of  a  heavy  old  outhouse  door, 
"  there  is  the  ghost  story.  Having  exam- 
ined all  realities  so  far  as  I  can,  I  will  try 
my  hand  at  things  unreal  —  for  even  now, 
though  I  am  very  grateful  to  Providence 
for  such  a  house'and  such  an  inherit.ince, 
once  show  me  a  good  reason,  and  over  it 
goes,  as  it  sliould  have  done  at  first,  if 
my  father  could  have  given  me  one. 
That  door  seems  just  the  sort  of  thing 
for  a  ghost  to  pass  through.     I'll  look  at 
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the  book  Laura  told  me  of,  and  see  which 
door  it  was." 

So  the  house  being  now  open,  and  Mr. 
Melcombe  observed  by  his  servants  (who 
alone  were  there  to  give  him  welcome), 
he  entered,  ordered  breakfast,  which  was 
spread  for  him  in  the  "great  parlour," 
and  having  now  got  into  the  habit  of 
making  investigations,  had  no  sooner 
finished  his  meal  than  he  began  to  look 
at  the  notes  he  had  made  from  what  Mrs. 
Melcombe  had  told  him  of  the  ghost 
story. 

It  was  a  story  that  she  had  not  half 
finished  when  he  recognized  it  —  he  had 
read  it  with  all  its  particulars  in  a  book, 
only  with  the  names  and  localities  dis- 
guised. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  she  answered,  when  he  said 
so.  "  It  is  very  well  known  ;  it  has  al- 
ways been  considered  one  of  the  best- 
authenticated  stories  of  its  kind  on  rec- 
ord, though  it  was  not  known  beyond  the 
family  and  the  village  for  several  years. 
Augustus  Melcombe,  you  know,  was  the 
name  of  the  dear  grandmothers  only 
brother,  her  father's  heir  ;  he  was  her 
father's  only  son,  two  daughters  born 
between  died  in  infancy.  That  poor 
young  fellow  died  at  sea,  and  just  at  the 
time  (as  is  supposed)  that  he  expired,  his 
wraith  appeared  to  the  old  woman,  Becky 
Maddison,  then  a  very  young  giri.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  the  old  woman  has  made  a 
gain  of  this  story.  People  often  used  to 
come  to  hear  it,  and  she  certainly  does 
not  always  tell  it  exactly  the  same.  Peo- 
ple's inquiries,  I  suppose,  and  sugges- 
tions, have  induced  her  to  add  to  it  ;"but 
the  version  I  am  giving  you  is  what  she 
first  told." 

Mrs.  Melcombe  mentioned  the  book  in 
which  Valentine  would  find  it,  and  re- 
peated from  memory  the  impressive  con- 
clusion, ''  And  this  story  of  the  young 
man's  appearance  to  her  had  been  re- 
peatedly told  by  the  girl  before  his  fam- 
ily became  alarmed  at  his  protracted  ab- 
sence. It  was  during  the  long  war,  and 
the  worst  they  feared  was  that  he  might 
have  been  taken  prisoner  ;  but  more  than 
three  years  after  a  member  of  the  family 
met  by  accident,  when  some  hundred 
miles  away  from  home,  a  naval  officer 
who  had  sailed  in  the  ship  to  which  this 
young  lieutenant  belonged,  and  heard 
from  him,  not  without  deep  emotion,  that 
at  that  very  time  and  at  that  very  hour 
the  youth  had  died  at  sea." 

"There  is  only  one  mistake  in  that 
Version,"  continued  Mrs.  Melcombe,  "  and 
that   is,  that  we  do  not  know  the  exact 
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time  when  the  young  man  died.  Cuth- 
bert  Melcombe  was  not  told  the  month 
even,  only  the  year." 

"But  surely  that   is  a  very  important 
mistake,"  said  Valentine. 

"Yes,  for  those  to  consider  who  be- 
lieve in  supernatural  stories.  It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  the  girl  told  this  story 
wit.iin  a  day  or  two,  and  told  it  often,  so 
that  it  was  known  in  the  village.  It  is 
certain  also  that  he  was  at  sea,  and  that 
he  never  came  home.  And  it  is  undoubt- 
edly true  that  Cuthbert,  when  in  London, 
heard  this  account,  for  he  wrote  his 
mother  home  a  description  of  the  whole 
intei view,  with  the  officer's  name  and 
ship.  I  have  seen  the  letter,  and  read 
it  over  several  times.  The  year  of  th6 
death  at  sea  is  mentioned,  but  not  the 
day.  Now  the  day  of  the  ghost's  appear- 
ance we  cannot  be  wrong  about ;  it  was 
that  before  the  night  of  the  great  gale 
which  did  such  damage  in  these  parts, 
that  for  years  it  could  not  be  forgotten." 
"  You  have  read  the  letter,  you  say  ?  " 
"  Yes  ;  it  was  an  important  one,  I  sup- 
pose. But  I  fancy  that  it  was  not  read  by 
any  one  but  the  dear  grandmother  till 
after  poor  Cuthbert  Melcombe's  sad 
death,  and  then  I  think  the  family  lawyer 
found  it  among  her  papers  when  she  had 
to  inherit  the  estate.  He  may  have 
wanted  evidence,  perhaps,  that  Augustus 
Melcombe  was  dead." 

"Perhaps  so,"  said  Valentine.  "It  is 
just  of  the  usual  sort,  I  see,  this  story:  a 
blue  light  hovering  about  the  head.  The 
ghost  walked  in  his  shroud,  and  she  saw 
the  seams  in  it." 

"Yes,  and  then  it  passed  through  the 
door  without  opening  it,"  added  Laura, 
who  was  present.  "  How  dear  grand- 
mother disliked  the  woman  !  She 
showed  a  sort  of  fear,  too,  of  that  door, 
which  made  us  sure  she  believed  the 
story." 

"  Very  natural,"  said  Mrs.  Melcombe, 
sighing,  "that  she  could  not  bear  to  have 
her  misfortunes  made  a  subject  for  idle 
talk  and  curiosity.  I  am  sure  I  should 
feel  keenly  hurt  if  it  was  ever  said  that 
my  poor  innocent  darling  haunted  the 
place." 

"  Had  anything  been  said  against  him 
in  his  lifetime  ?  "  Valentine  next  ventured 
to  ask.  "  Had  he  done  anything  which 
was  likely  to  put  it  into  people's  heads  to 
say  he  might  be  uneasy  in  his  grave  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  nothing  of  the  sort,"  said 
Laura.  "'  And  then  old  Becky  is  thought 
to  have  added  circumstances  to  the  story, 
so  that  it  came  from  that  cause  to  be  dis- 
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credited  of  late.  It  is  almost  forgotten 
now,  and  we  never  believed  it  at  all  ;  but 
it  certainly  is  an  odd  coincidence  that 
she  should  have  told  it  of  a  man  who 
never  came  back  to  contradict  her,  and 
who  really  did  die,  it  appears,  about  that 
time." 

Valentine  accordingly  went  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  to  find  old  Becky 
Maddison.  The  cottage  was  not  far  from 
the  village.  Only  the  daughter  was  be- 
low, and  when  Valentine  had  told  his 
name  and  errand,  she  went  up-stairs,  per- 
haps to  prepare  her  mother,  to  whom  she 
presently  conducted  him. 

Valentine  found  her  a  poor  bedridden 
creature,  weak,  frail,  and  querulous.  She 
was  in  a  clean  and  moderately  comfort- 
able bed,  and  when  she  saw  him  her  puck- 
ered face  and  faded  eyes  began  to  look 
more  intelligent  and  attentive,  and  she 
presently  remarked  on  his  likeness  to  his 
father. 

A  chair  was  set  for  him,  and  sitting 
down,  he  showed  a  sovereign  in  his  palm, 
and  said,  "  I  want  to  hear  the  ghost-story  ; 
tell  it  me  as  it  really  was,  and  you  shall 
have  this." 

A  shabby  book  was  lying  on  the  bed. 

"Her  can  tell  it  no  better'n  it's  told 
here,"  said  the  daughter. 

Valentine  took  up  the  book.  It  was 
the  same  that  he  knew  ;  the  blue  light 
and  the  shroud  appeared  in  it.  He  put 
the  money  into  her  hand.  "No,"  he 
said  ;  "you  shall  have  the  money  before- 
hand. Now,  then,  say  what  you  really 
saw." 

Old  Becky  clutched  the  gold,  and  said, 
in  a  weak,  whimpering  tone,  "'Taint 
often  I  tell  it  —  ain't  told  it  sin' Christ- 
mas marnin',  old  madam  couldn't  abide 
to  hear  on't." 

"Old  madam's  gone,"  said  Valentine 
seriously. 

"Ay,  her  be  —  her  wer  a  saint,  and 
sings  in  heaven  now." 

"  And  I  want  to  hear  it." 

Thereupon  the  old  woman  roused  her- 
self a  little,  and  with  the  voice  and  man- 
ner of  one  repeating  a  lesson,  told  Val- 
entine word  for  word  the  trumpery  tale 
in  the  book  ;  how  she  had  seen  Mr.  Mel- 
combe  early  in  the  morning,  as  she  went 
up  to  the  house  on  washing-day  to  help 
the  servants.  For  "madam,"  a  widow 
already,  had  leave  to  live  there  till  he 
should  return.  He  was  walking  in  his 
shroud  among  the  cherry-trees,  and  he 
looked  seriously  at  her.  She  passed,  but 
turned  instantly,  and  he  had  disappeared  ; 
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he  must  have  gone  right  through  the 
crack  of  the  door. 

Valentine  was  vexed,  and  yet  relieved. 
Such  a  ridiculous  tale  could  only  be  an 
invention  ;  and  yet,  »if  she  would  have 
told  it  in  different  words,  or  have  added 
anything,  it  might  have  led  to  some  dis- 
covery—  it  might,  at  least,  have  shown 
how  it  came  to  pass  that  such  a  story  had 
obtained  credit. 

"That  was  it,  was  it  ?  "  he  said,  feign- 
ing content.  '*  I  should  like  to  ask  you 
another  question  ;  perhaps  your  daughter 
will  not  mind  going  down." 

With  evident  reluctance  the  daughter 
withdrew.  Valentine  shut  the  door,  and 
came  back  to  his  place. 

Naturally  enough,  he  cared  nothing 
about  the  story  ;  so  he  approached  the 
only  thing  he  did  care  about  in  the  mat- 
ter. "  I  want  to  ask  you  this  one  thing  : 
a  ghost,  you  say,  appeared  to  you  —  well, 
what  do  you  think  it  was  for  —  what  did 
it  want  —  what  did  it  mean  ?  " 

Evident  surprise  on  the  part  of  his  lis- 
tener. 

"  It  must  have  come  for  something," 
Valentine  added,  when  she  remained 
silent.  "  Have  you  never  considered 
what  ?  " 

"  Ay,  sir,  surely.  He  came  to  let  folks 
know  he  was  gone." 

"  And  that  was  all,  you  think  ?  " 

"  What  else  could  he  come  for  ?  "  she 
answered. 

"Nobody  has  ever  said,  then,  that  it 
came  for  anything  else,"  thought  Valen- 
tine. "  The  poor  ghost  is  not  accused  of 
any  crime,  and  there  is  no  trime  known 
of  concerning  the  family  or  place  that 
could  be  imputed  to  him." 

"  You  are  sure  you  have  nothing  more 
to  say  to  me .?" 

"Ne'er  a  word,  sir,  this  blessed  marn- 
in', but  thank  you  kindly." 

Perhaps  Valentine  had  never  felt  better 
pleased  in  his  life  than  he  did  when  he 
went  down  the  narrow,  dark  stairs,  after 
his  interview  with  Becky  Maddison.  To 
find  that  without  doubt  she  was  either  a 
fool  or  an  impostor,  was  not  what  should 
have  softened  his  heart  and  opened  his 
purse  for  her  ;  but  he  had  feared  to  en- 
counter her  story  far  more  than  he  had 
known  himself  till  now  that  all  fear  was 
over.  So  when  he  got  down  to  the 
daughter  he  was  gracious,  and  generously 
gave  her  leave  to  come  to  the  house  for 
wine  and  any  other  comforts  that  the  old 
woman  might  require.  "  And  I  shall  come 
and  see  her  from  time  to  time,"  he  added, 
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as  he  went  his  way,  for  with  the  old  wom- 
an's last  word  had  snapped  the  chain 
that  had  barred  the  road  to  Meicombe. 
It  was  his.  He  should  dispense  its 
charity,  pay  its  di^es,  and  from  hence- 
forth, without  fear  or  superstition,  enjoy 
its  revenues. 

About  this  time  something  occurred  at 
John  Mortimer's  house,  which  made  peo- 
ple hold  up  their  hands  and  exclaim, 
"  What  next  ?  " 

It  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  tell 
that  story  correctly,  considering  how 
many  had  a  hand  in  the  telling  of  it,  and 
that  no  two  of  them  told  it  in  the  least 
degree  alike  ;  considering  also  that  Mr. 
Mortimer,  who  certainly  could  have  told 
the  greater  part  of  it,  had  (so  far  as  was 
known)  never  told  it  at  all. 

Everybody  said  he  had  knocked  up 
Swan  and  Mrs.  Swan  at  six  o'clock  one 
morning,  and  sent  the  former  to  call  up 
Matthew  the  coachman,  who  also  lived 
out  of  the  house.  "And  that,"  said 
Swan,  when  he  admitted  the  fact  to  after 
questioners,  "  Matthew  never  will  forgive 
me  fordoing.  He  hates  to  get  his  orders 
through  other  folks,  specially  through 
me.  He  alius  grudges  me  the  respect  as 
the  family  can't  help  feeling  for  me.  Not 
but  that  he  gets  his  share,  but  he  counts 
nothing  his  if  its  mine  too.  He'd  like  to 
pluck  the  very  summer  out  of  my  alma- 
nack, and  keep  it  in  his  own  little  back 
parlour."  Everybody  said,  also,  that 
>Irs.  Swan  had  made  the  fire  that  morn- 
ing in  Mr.  Mortimer's  kitchen,  and  that 
Matthew  had  waited  on  him  and  his  four 
daughters  at  breakfast,  nobody  else  being 
in  the  house,  gentle  or  simple. 

Gentle  or  simple.  That  was  certainly 
true,  for  the  governess  had  taken  her  de- 
parture two  days  previously. 

After  this.,  everybody  said  that  Mat- 
thew brought  the  carriage  round,  and 
Mr.  Mortimer  put  in  the  girls,  and  got  in 
himself,  telling  Matthew  to  drive  to  Wig- 
field  Hall,  where,  Mr.  Brandon  coming 
out  to  meet  him  with  a  look  of  surprise, 
he  said  "Giles,  we  are  early  visitors;" 
and  Mr.  Brandon  answered,  "  All  the 
more  welcome,  John;"  Everybody  said 
also  that  the  four  Miss  Mortimers  re- 
ma:!  ned  for  several  days  with  Mrs.  Bran- 
don, and  very  happy  they  seemed. 

But  though  people  knew  no  more,  they 
naturally  said  a  good  deal  more  —  they 
always  do.  Some  said  that  Mr.  Morti- 
mer, coming  home  unexpectedly  after  a 
journey  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  found 
the  .kitchen  chimney  on  fire,  and  some  of 
the  servants  asleep  on  the  floor,  nothing 
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like  so  sober  as  they  should  have 
Others  said  he  found  a  dance  going 
the  servants'  hall,  and  the  cook  waltzing 
with  a  policeman,  several  gentlemen  of 
the  same  craft  being  present.  Others, 
again,  said  that  when  he  returned  he 
found  the  house  not  only  empty,  but 
open  ;  that  he  sat  down  and  waited,  in  a 
towering  passion,  till  they  all  returned  i* 
two  flys  from  some  festivities  at  a  public- 
house  in  Wigfield ;  and  then,  meeting 
them  at  the  door,  he  retained  the  flys, 
and  waving  his  hand,  ordered  them  all 
off  the  premises  ;  saw  them  very  shortly 
depart,  and  locked  the  doors  behind 
them.  It  was  a  comfort  to  be  able  to  in- 
vent so  many  stories,  and  not  necessary 
to  make  them  tally,  for  no  one  could  con- 
tradict them  ;  certainly  not  any  one  of 
the  four  Miss  Mortimers,  for  they  had 
all  been  fast  asleep  the  whole  time. 

Mr.  Mortimer  held  his  peace  ;  but 
while  staying  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brandon 
tiW  he  could  reconstruct  his  household, 
he  was  observed  at  first  to  be  out  of 
spirits,  and  vastly  inclined  to  be  out  of 
temper.  He  did  his  very  best  to  hide 
this,  but  he  could  not  hide  a  sort  of  look, 
half  shame,  half  amusement,  which  would 
now  and  then  steal  round  the  corners  of 
his  mouth,  as  if  it  had  come  out  of  some 
hiding-place  to  take  a  survey  of  things  in 
general. 

John  Mortimer  had  perhaps  rather 
prided  himself  on  his  penetration,  his 
powers  of  good  government,  the  order 
and  respectability  of  his  household,  and 
other  matters  of  that  description.  He 
had  been  taught  in  rather  an  ignominious 
fashion  that  he  had  overvalued  himself  in 
those  particulars. 

He  was  always  treated  by  strangers 
whom  he  employed  with  a  great  deal 
of  respect  and  deference  ;  but  this  was 
mainly  owing  to  a  somewhat  command- 
ing presence  and  a  good  deal  of  personal 
dignity.  When  the  same  people  got 
used  to  him,  perceived  the  bonhomie  of 
his  character,  his  carelessness  about 
money  matters,  and  his  easy  household 
ways,  they  were  sometimes  known  to 
take  all  the  more  advantage  of  him  from 
having  needlessly  feared  him  at  first. 

He  said  to  Giles,  "  It  is  very  evident 
now  that  I  must  marry.  I  owe  it  to  the 
mother  of  my  children,  and  in  fact  to 
them." 

Mrs.  Brandon  said  this  to  Mrs.  Walker 
when,  the  next  day,  these  two  ladies  met, 
and  were  alone  together,  excepting  for  the 
presence  of  St.  George  Mortimer  Bran- 
don, which  did  not  signify.     "  The  house 
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might  have  been  robbed,"  she  continued, 
'"and  the  children  burnt  in  their  beds." 

"  Giles  told  you  this  afterwards  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

Emily  looked  uncomfortable.  "One 
never  knows  how  men  may  discuss  mat- 
ters when  they  are  alone.  I  hope,  if  John 
ever  asked  advice  of  Giles,  he  would 
not " 

Here  a  pause. 

"He  would  not  recommend  any  one  in 
particular,"  said  Dorothea,  looking  down 
on  her  baby's  face.  "  Oh  no,  I  am  cer- 
tain he  would  not  think  of  such  a  thing. 
Besides,  the  idea  that  he  had  any  one  to 
suggest  has,  I  knovv,  never  entered  his 
head." 

This  she  said  without  looking  at  Emily, 
and  in  a  matter-of-fact  tone.  If  one  had 
discovered  anything,  and  the  other  was 
aware  of  it,  she  could  still  here  at  least 
feel  perfectly  safe.  This  sister  of  hers, 
even  to  her  own  husband,  would  n^ver 
speak. 

"And  that  was  all?" 

"  No  ;  Giles  said  he  gave  him  various 
ludicrous  particulars,  and  repeated,  with 
such  a  sincere  sigh,  '  I  must  marry  —  it's 
a  dire  Hecessity  I '  that  Giles  laughed,  and 
so  did  he." 

"  Poor  John  !  "  said  Emily,  "  there  cer- 
tainly was  not  much  in  his  first  marriage 
to  tempt  him  into  a  second.  And  so  I 
suppose  Giles  encouraged  him,  saying,  as 
he  often  does,  that  he  had  never  known 
any  happiness  worth  mentioning  till  he 
married." 

"Yes,  dear,"  said  Dorothea,  "and  he 
answered,  '  But  you  did  not  ^iitch  your- 
self into  matrimony  like  a  man  taking  a 
header  into  a  fathomless  pool.  You  were 
in  love,  old  fellow,  and  1  am  not.  Why, 
I  have  not  decided  yet  on  the  lady  !  '  He 
cannot  mean,  therefore,  to  marry  forth- 
with, Emily ;  besides,  it  must  be  the 
literal  truth  that  he  has  not  even  half  un- 
consciously a  real  preference  for  any  one, 
or  he  could  not  have  talked  so  openly  to 
Giles.  He  does  not  even  foresee  any 
preference." 

"But  I  hope  to  help  him  to  a  prefer- 
ence very  soon,"  she  thought,  and  added 
aloud,  "  Dear,  you  will  stay  and  dine  with 
us?" 

Emily  replied  that  she  could  not,  she 
was  to  dine  with  a  neighbour  ;. and  she 
shortly  departed,  in  possession  of  the 
most  imprudent  speeches  John  had  ever 
made  (for  he  was  usually  most  reticent), 
and  slie  could  not  guess  of  course  that 
one  of  his  assertions  time  had  already 
falsified.     He  had  decided  on  the  lady. 


While  the  notion  that  he  must  marry 
had  slumbered,  his  thought  that  Emily 
should  be  his  wife  had  slumbered  also  ; 
but  that  morning,  driving  towards  Wig- 
field,  he  had  stoppecfat  his  own  house  to 
give  some  orders,  and  then  had  gone  up 
into  "Parliament"  to  fetch  out  some 
small  possessions  that  his  twin  daughters 
wanted.  There,  standing  for  a  moment 
to  look  about  him,  his  eyes  had  fallen  on 
his  throne,  and  instantly  the  image  of 
Emily  had  recurred  to  him,  and  her  atti- 
tude as  she  held  his  little  child.  To  give 
a  stepmother  to  his  children  had  always 
been  a  painful  thought.  They  might  be 
snubbed,  misrepresented  to  him,  uncher- 
ished,  unloved.  But  Emily !  there  was 
the  tender  grace  of  motherhood  in  her 
every  action  towards  a  little  child  ;  her 
yearning  sense  of  loss  found  its  best  ap- 
peasement in  the  pretty  exactions  and  art- 
less dependence  of  small  young  creatures. 
No  ;  Emily  might  spoil  step-children  if 
she  had  them,  but  she  could  not  be  un- 
kind. 

His  cold  opinion  became  a  moderately 
p4eased  conviction.  This  was  so  much 
the  right  thing,  that  once  contemplated,  it 
became  the  only  thing.  He  recalled  her 
image  again,  as  he  looked  at  the  empty 
throne,  and  he  did  not  leave  the  room  till 
he  had  fully  decided  to  set  her  on  it. 

When  John  went  back  to  dinner,  he 
soon  managed  to  introduce  her  name, 
and  found  those  about  him  very  willing 
to  talk  of  her.  It  seemed  so  natural  in 
that  house.  John  recalled  some  of  the 
anecdotes  of  her  joyous  girlhood  for 
Dorothea's  benefit ;  they  laughed  Qver 
them  together.  They  all  talked  a  good 
deal  that  evening  of  Emily,  but  this 
made  no  difference  to  John's  intention  ; 
it  was  fully  formed  already. 

So  the  next  morning,  having  quite  re- 
covered his  spirits,  and  almost  forgotten 
what  he  had  said  three  days  before  to  his 
host,  he  remarked  to  himself,  just  as  he 
finished  dressing,  "She  has  been  a  wid- 
ow now  rather  more  than  a  year.  The 
sooner  I  do  it,  the  better." 

He  sat  down  to  cogitate.  It  was  not 
yet  breakfast-time.  "Well,"  he  said, 
"  she  is  a  sweet  creature.  What  would  I 
have,  I  wonder  ?" 

He  took  a  little  red  morocco  case  from 
his  pocket-book,  and  opened  it. 

"My  father  was  exceedingly  fond  of 
her,"  he  next  said,  "and  nothing  would 
have  pleased  him  better." 

His  father  had  inherited  a  very  fine 
diamond  ring  from  his  old  cousin,  and 
had    been    in    the  habit   of   wearing  it. 
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John,  who  never  decked  himself  in  jew- 
ellery of  any  sort,  had  lately  taken  this 
ring  to  London,  and  left  it  with  his  jewel- 
ler, to  be  altered  so  as  to  fit  a  lady's  fin- 
ger.    He  intended  it  for  his  future  wife. 

It  had  just  been  sent  back  to  him. 

Some  people  say,  "  There  are  no  fools 
like  old  fools."  It  might  be  said  with 
equal  truth,  there  are  no  follies  like  the 
follies  of  a  wise  man. 

"  I  cannot  possibly  play  the  part  of  a 
lover,"  said  Mr.  Mortimer,  and  his  face 
actually  changed  its  hue  slightly  when 
he  spoke.  "  How  shall  I  manage  to  give 
it  to  her  !  " 

He  looked  at  the  splendid  gem,  glit- 
tering and  sparkling.  "  And  I  hate  in- 
sincerity," he  continued.  Then,  having 
taken  out  the  ring,  he  inspected  it  as  if 
he  wished  it  could  help  him,  turning  it 
round  on  the  tip  of  his  middle  finger. 
"Trust  her?  I  should  think  so!  Like 
her.?  Of  course  I  do.  I'll  settle  on  her 
anything  Giles  pleases,  but  I  must  act 
like  a  gentleman,  and  not  pretend  to  any 
romantic  feelings." 

A  pause.  " 

"  It's  rather  an  odd  thing,"  he  further 
reflected,  "  that  so  many  women  as  have 
all  but  asked  me  —  so  many  as  have  act- 
ually let  other  women  ask  me  for  them  — 
so  many  as  I  know  I  might  now  have 
almost  at  a  week's  notice,  I  should  have 
taken  it  into  my  head  that  I  must  have 
this  one,  who  doesn't  care  for  me  a  straw. 
She'll  laugh  at  me,  very  likely — she'll 
take  me,  though  !  " 

Another  pause. 

"  No,  I  won't  have  any  one  else,  I'm 
determined.  I'll  agree  to  anything  she 
demands."  Here  a  sunbeam,  and  the 
diamonds  darted  forth  to  meet  one  an- 
other. The  flash  made  him  wink.  "  If 
she'll  only  undertake  to  reign  and  rule, 
and  bring  up  the  children  — for  she'll  do 
it  well,  and  love  them  too  —  I'm  a  very 
domestic  fellow,  I  shall  be  fond  of  her. 
Yes,  I  know  she'll  soon  wind  me  round 
her  little  finger."  Here,  remembering  the 
sweetness  of  liberty,  he  sighed.  "  I'll 
lay  the  matter  before  her  this  morning. 
I  shall  not  forget  the  respect  due  to  her 
and  to  myself."  He  half  laughed.  "  She'll 
soon  know  well  enough  what  I'm  come 
for  ;  and  if  I  stick  fast,  she  will  proba- 
bly help  me  ! "  He  shut  up  the  ring. 
"  She  never  has  had  the  least  touch  of 
romance  in  her  nature,  and  she  knows 
that  I  know  she  didn't  love  her  first  hus- 
band a  bit."  He  then  looked  at  himself, 
or  rather  at  his  coat,  in  a  long  glass  — 
it  fitted  to  perfection.    "  If  this  crash 


had  not  brought  me  to  the  point,  I  might 
have  waited  till  somebody  else  won  her. 
There  goes  the  breakfast-bell.  Well,  I 
think  I  am  decidedly  glad  on  the  whole." 


;  trh  f      ^ 


"  If  he  come  not  then  the  play  is  marred 
forward,  doth  it?" 


CHAPTER   XXIX. 
UNHEARD-OF   LIBERTIES. 

it  goes  not 
Midsummer  NigM s  Dream. 

Miss  Christie  Grant,  sitting  with 
Emily  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
heard  a  ring  at  the  bell,  which  she 
thought  she  knew.  She  pricked  up  her 
head  to  listen,  and  as  it  ceased  tinkling 
she  bustled  out  of  the  room. 

The  first  virtue  of  a  companion  in  Miss 
Christie  Grant's  view,  was  to  know  how 
to  be  judiciously  absent. 

"  Mr.  Mortimer." 

Emily  was  writing,  when  she  looked  up 
on.  hearing  these  words,  and  saw  John 
Mortimer  advancing.  Of  course  she 
had  been  thinking  of  him,  thinking  with 
much  more  hope  than  heretofore,  but  also 
with  much  more  pride. 

When  he  had  stood  remote,  the  object 
of  such  an  impassioned,  and  to  her,  hith- 
erto, such  an  unknown  love,  which  trans- 
formed him  and  everything  about  him, 
and  imparted  to  him  such  an  almost  un- 
bearable charm — a  power  to  draw  her 
nearer  and  nearer  without  knowing  it,  or 
wanting  her  at  all  —  she  had  felt  that  she 
could  die  for  him,  but  she  had  not  hoped 
to  live  for  him,  and  spend  a  happy  life  at 
his  side. 

She  did  not  hope  it  yet,  she  only  felt 
that  a  blissful  possibility  was  thrown 
down  before  her,  and  she  might  take  it 
up  if  she  could. 

She  knew  that  this  strange  absorbing 
love,  which,  like  some  splendid  flower, 
had  opened  out  in  her  path,  was  the  one 
supreme  blossom  of  her  life  —  that  life 
which  is  all  too  short  for  the  unfolding  of 
another  such.  But  the  last  few  hours  had 
taught  her  something  more,  it  was  now 
just  possible  that  he  might  pretend  to 
gather  this  flower  —  he  had  something  to 
learn  then  before  he  could  wear  it,  he 
must  love  her,  or  she  felt  that  her  own 
love  would  break  her  heart. 

Emily  had  not  one  of  those  poverty- 
stricken  natures  which  are  never  glad  ex- 
cepting for  some  special  reason  drawing 
them  above  themselves.  She  was  natu- 
rally joyous  and  happy,  unless  under  the 
pressure  of  an  active  sorrow  that  shaded 
her  sky  and  quenched  her  sunshine.  She 
lived  in  an  elevated  region  full  of  love 
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and  wonder,  taking  kindly  alike  to  rever- 
ence and  to  hope  ;  but  she  was  seldom 
excited,  her  feelings  were  not  shallow 
enough  to  be  easily  troubled  with  excite- 
ment, or  made  fitful  with  agitation. 

There  was  in  her  nature  a  suave  har- 
mony, a  sweet  and  gracious  calm,  which 
love  itself  did  not  so  much  disturb  as  en- 
rich and  change,  —  love  which  had  been 
born  in  the  sacred  loneliness  of  sorrow, — 
complicated  with  tender  longing  towards 
little  children,  nourished  in  silence,  with 
beautiful  shame  and  pride,  and  impas- 
sioned fear. 

Yet  it  was  necessary  to  her,  even  in  all 
withdrawal  from  its  object,  even  though 
it  should  be  denied  all  expression  for- 
ever—  necessary  to  the  life  that  it  trou- 
bled, and  raised,  and  enriched,  with  a 
vision  of  withheld  completeness  that  was 
dimmed  by  the  tears  of  her  half  "divine 
despair." 

She  rose  and  held  out  her  hand,  and 
when  he  smiled  with  a  certain  air  of  em- 
barrassment, she  did  also.  She  observed 
that  he  was  sensitive  about  the  ridiculous 
affair  which  had  led  to  his  turning  out 
his  household,  besides  this  early  call 
made  her  feel,  but  not  in  a  way  to  dis- 
compose her,  as  if  she  were  taken  into 
the  number  of  those  ladies,  among  whom 
he  meant  to  make  his  selection.  Yes,  it 
was  as  she  had  hoped.  It  warmed  her 
to  the  heart  to  see  it,  but  not  the  less 
was  she  aware  of  the  ridiculous  side  of 
it.  A  vision  of  long-sustained  conversa- 
tions, set  calls,  and  careful  observations 
in  various  houses  rose  up  before  her  ;  it 
was  not  in  her  nature  to  be  unamused  at 
the  peculiar  position  that  he  had  con- 
fessed to —  "he  had  not  decided  on  the 
lady."  She  felt  that  she  knew  more  of 
this  than  he  supposed,  and  his  embar- 
rassment making  her  quite  at  her  ease, 
the  smiles  kept  peeping  out  as  with  her 
natural  grace  she  began  to  talk  to  him. 

"Emily,  you  are  laughing  at  me,"  he 
presently  said,  and  he  too  laughed,  felt  at 
ease,  and  yielded  to  the  charm  that  few 
men  could  resist,  so  far  as  to  become  at 
home  and  pleased  with  his  hostess  for 
making  him  so. 

"Of course  I  am,  John,"  she  answered. 
•*  I  couldn't  think  of  being  occupied  with 
any  one  else  just  now!" 

And  then  they  began  to  talk  discur- 
sively and,  as  it  were,  at  large.  John 
seemed  to  be  fetching  a  wide  compass. 
Emily  hardly  knew  what  he  was  about 
till  suddenly  she  observed  that  he  had 
ventured  on  dangerous  ground,  she  man- 


aged to  give  a  little  twist  to  the  conversa- 
tion, but  he  soon  brought  it  back  again, 
and  she  half  turned,  and  looked  up  at 
him  surprised. 

While  she  occupied  herself  with  a  fa- 
vourite piece  of  embroidery,  and  was 
matching  the  silks,  holding  them  up  to 
the  light,  he  had  risen,  and  was  leaning 
against  the  side  of  the  bay-window  ;  a 
frequent  attitude  with  him  ;  for  what  are 
called  "  occasional  "  chairs  are  often 
rather  frail  and  small  for  accommodating 
a  lar-ge  tall  man,  and  drawing-room  sofas 
are  sometimes  exceedingly  low.  In  any 
one's  eyes  he  would  have  passed  for  a 
fine  man,  something  more  (to  those  who 
could  see  it)  than  a  merely  handsome 
man,  for  the  curves  of  his  mouth  had 
mastery  in  them,  and  his  eyes  were  full 
of  grave  sweetness.  Emily  was  always 
delighted  with  the  somewhat  unusual 
meeting  in  him  of  personal  majesty,  with 
the  good-humoured  easy  bonhomie  which 
had  caused  his  late  discomfiture.  She 
half  turned  and  looked  up. 

"  How  charming  she  is  !  "  he  thought, 
as  he  looked  down  ;  "  there  will  be  grace 
and  beauty  into  the  bargain!"  and  he 
proceeded,  in  pursuit  of  what  he  con- 
sidered sincere  and  gentlemanlike,  to  ven- 
ture on  the  dangerous  ground  again,  not 
being  aware  how  it  quaked  under  him. 

The  casual  mention  of  some  acquaint- 
ance who  had  lately  married  gave  him 
the  chance  that  he  thought  he  wanted. 
He  would  be  happy  enough  —  people 
might  in  general  be  happy  enough,  he 
hinted,  glancing  from  the  particular  in- 
stance to  lay  down  a  general  proposition 
—  "  if  they  did  not  expect  too  much  —  if 
they  were  less  romantic  ;  for  himself,  he 
had  not  the  presumption  to  expect  more 
than  a  sincere  liking  —  a  cordial  ap- 
proval—  such  as  he  himself  could  enter- 
tain. It  was  the  only  feeling  he  had 
ever  inspired,  or " 

No,  he  did  not  say  felt. 

But  he  presently  alluded  to  his  late 
wife,  and  then  reverting  to  his  former 
speech,  said,  "  And  yet  I  was  happy  with 
her  !     I  consider  that  I  was  fortunate." 

"  Moderate,"  thought  Emily;  "but  as 
much  as  it  is  possible  for  him  to  say." 

"And,"  he  continued,  "she  has  laid  me 
under  obligations  that  make  it  impossi- 
ble for  me  ever  to  forget  her.  I  feel  the 
blessing  of  having  our  children  about 
me.  And  —  and  also  —  what  I  owe  to 
her  on  their  account — I  never  spend  a 
day  without  thinking  of  her." 

"  Poor  Janie  !  "    thought   Emily,   very 
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much  touched,  "she  did  not  deserve  this 
tribute.  How  coldly  I  have  often  heard 
her  talk  of  him  !  " 

And  then,  not  without  a  certain  grave 
sweetness*  of  manner  that  made  her  heart 
ache,  alike  with  tender  shame  to  think 
how  little  her  dead  husband  had  ever 
been  accounted  of,  compared  with  this 
now  possible  future  one,  and  with  such 
jealousy  as  one  may  feel  of  a  dead  wife 
who  would  have  cared  as  little  for  long 
remembrance  as  she  had  done  for  living 
affection,  Emily  listened  while  he  man- 
aged quite  naturally,  and  by  the  slightest 
hints,  to  bring  her  also  in  —  her  past  lot 
and  opinions.  She  felt,  rather  than 
heard,  the  intention  ;  "and  he  could  not 
presume  to  say,"  he  went  on,  "he  was 
not  sure  whether  a  man  might  hope  for  a 
second  marriage,  which  could  have  all 
the  advantages  of  a  first.  Yet,  he  thought 
that  in  any  suitable  marriage  there  might 
be  enough  benefit  on  both  sides  to  make 
it  almost  equally " 

"Equally  what?"  Emily  wondered. 

John  was  trying  to  speak  in  a  very 
matter-of-fact  way,  as  merely  laying  down 
his  views. 

"  Equally  advantageous,"  he  said  at 
last ;  and  not  without  difficulty. 

"John,"  said  Emily,  rallying  a  little, 
and  speaking  with  the  least  little  touch 
of  audacity, —  "John,  you  are  always 
fond  of  advancing  your  abstract  theories. 
Now,  I  should  have  thought  that  if  a 
man  had  felt  any  want  in  his  first  mar- 
riage, he  would  have  tried  for  something 
more  in  a  second,  rather  than  have  de- 
termined that  there  was  no  more  to  be 
had." 

"Unless  his  reason  assured  him  in 
more  sober  hours  that  he  had  had  all, 
and  given  all  that  could  in  reason  be  ex- 
pected," John  answered.  "  I  did  not 
confess  to  having  felt  any  want,"  he 
presently  added.  "  Call  this,  since  it 
pleases  you,  my  abstract  theory." 

And  then  Emily  felt  that  she  too  must 
speak  ;  her  dead  husband  deserved  it  of 
her  far  more  than  his  dead  wife  had  ever 
done. 

"  I  do  please,"  she  answered  ;  "  this 
can  be  only  an  abstract  theory  to  me.  I 
knew  no  want  of  love  in  my  marriage, 
only  a  frequent  self-reproach  —  to  think 
that  I  was  unworthy,  because  I  could  not 
enough  return  it." 

"A  most  needless  self-reproach,"  he 
answered.  "  I  venture  to  hope  that  peo- 
ple should  never  rebuke  themselves  be- 
cause they  happen  to  be  incapable  of  ro- 


or  any  of  the  follies  of 


mantic  passion, 
youthful  love." 

"  Intended  to  restore  my  self-esteem. 
Shall  I  not  soon  be  able  to  make  you 
feel  differently  .-^  "  thought  Emily.  "You 
still  remember  Janie  ;  you  will  never  let 
her  be  disparaged.  I  think  none  the 
worse  of  you  for  that,  my  beloved  —  my 
hope." 

He  was  silent  till  she  glanced  up  at 
him  again,  with  a  sweet  wistfulness,  that 
was  rather  frequent  with  her;  turning 
half  round  —  for  he  stood  at  her  side, 
not  quite  enough  at  his  ease  to  look  con- 
tinually in  her  face  —  he  was  much  sur- 
prised to  find  her  so  charming,  so  naive 
in  all  her  movements,  and  in  the  flitting 
expressions  of  her  face. 

He  was  pleased,  too,  though  very  much 
surprised,  to  find  that  she  did  not  seem 
conscious  of  his  intentions  (a  most  lovely 
blush  had  spread  itself  over  her  face 
when  she  spoke  of  her  husband),  but  so 
far  from  expecting  what  he  was  just  about 
to  say,  she  had  thrown  him  back  in  his 
progress  more  than  once — she  did  not 
seem  to  be  expecting  anything.  "And 
yet,  I  have  said  a  good  deal,"  he  re- 
flected ;  "  I  have  let  her  know  that  I  ex- 
pect to  inspire  no  romantic  love,  and  do 
not  pretend  to  be  in  love  with  her.  I 
come  forward  admiring,  trusting,  and 
preferring  her  to  any  other  woman  ; 
though  I  cannot  come  as  a  lover  to  her 
feet."  He  began  to  talk  again.  Emily 
was  a  little  startled  to  find  him  in  a  few 
minutes  alluding  to  his  domestic  discom- 
forts, and  his  intention  of  standing  for 
the  borough.  He  had  now  a  little  red 
box  in  his  hand,  and  when  she  said, 
"John,  I  wish  you  would  not  stand 
there,"  he  came  and  sat  nearly  opposite 
to  her,  and  showed  her  what  was  in  it  — 
his  father's  diamond  ring.  She  remem- 
bered it,  no  doubt  ;  he  had  just  had  the 
diamond  reset.  Emily  took  out  the  ring, 
and  laid  it  in  her  palm.  "It  looks 
small,"  she  said.  "  I  should  not  have 
thought  it  would  fit  you,  John." 

"  Will  you  let  me  try  if  it  will  fit  you  ?  " 
he  answered  ;  and,  before  she  had  recov- 
ered from  her  surprise,  he  had  put  it  on 
her  finger. 

There  was  a  very  awkward  pause,  and 
then  she  drew  it  off.  "  You  can  hardly 
expect  me,"  she  said,  and  her  hand  trem- 
bled a  little,  "to  accept  such  a  very  costly 
present."  It  was  not  her  reason  for 
returning  it,  but  she  knew  not  what  to 
say. 

"  I  would  not  ask  it,"  he  replied,  "  un- 
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less  I  could  offer  you  another.  I  desire 
to  make  you  my  wife.  I  beg  you  to  ac- 
cept my  hand." 

"  Accept  your  hand  !  What,  now  ?  di- 
rectly ?  to-day  ?  "  she  exclaimed  almost 
piteously,  and  tears  trembled  on  her  eye- 
lashes. 

''Yes,"  he  answered,  repeating  her 
words  with  something  like  ardour. 
"  Now,  directly,  to-day.  I  am  sorely  in 
want  of  a  wife,  and  would  fain  take  you 
home  as  soon  as  the  bans  would  let  me. 
Emily  ?  " 

"Why  you  have  been  taking  all  possi- 
ble pains  to  let  me  know  that  you  do  not 
love  me  in  the  least,  and  that,  as  far  as 
you  foresee,  you  do  not  mean  to  love  me," 
she  answered,  two  great  tears  falling  on 
his  hand  when  he  tried  to  take  hers. 
"John  !  how  dare  you  !  " 

She  was  not  naturally  passionate,  but 
startled  now  into  this  passionate  appeal, 
she  snatched  away  her  hand,  rose  in 
haste,  and  drew  back  from  him  with 
flashing  eyes  and  a  heaving  bosom  ;  but 
all  too  soon  the  short  relief  she  had 
found  in  anger  was  quenched  in  tears 
that  she  did  not  try  to  check..  She  stood 
and  wept,  and  he,  very  pale  and  very 
much  discomfited,  sat  before  her  in  his 
place. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  presently  said, 
not  in  the  least  aware  of  what  this  really 
meant.  "  I  beg —  I  entreat  your  pardon, 
I  scarcely  thought  —  forgive  my  saying 
it — I  scarcely  thought,  considering  our 
past  —  and  —  and  —  my  position,  as  the 
father  of  a  large  family,  that  you  would 
have  consented  to  any  wooing  in  the  girl 
and  boy  fashion.  You  make  me  wish,  for 
once  in  my  life — yes,  very  heartily  wish, 
that  I  had  been  less  direct,  less  candid," 
he  added  rather  bitterly.  "I  thought" 
—  here  Emily  heard  him  call  himself  a 
fool  —  "1  thought  you  would  approve 
it." 

"  I  do,"  she  answered  with  a  great  sob- 
bing sigh.  Oh,  there  was  nothing  more 
for  her  to  say  ;  she  could  not  entreat  him 
now  to  let  her  teach  him  to  love  her. 
She  felt,  with  a  sinking  heart,  that  if  he 
took  her  words  for  a  refusal,  and  by  no 
means  a  gentle  one,  it  could  not  be  won- 
dered at. 

Presently  he  said,  still  looking  amazed 
and  pale,  for  he  was  utterly  unused  to 
a  woman's  tears,  and  as  much  agitated 
now  in  a  man's  fashion  as  she  was  in 
hers, 

"If  I  have  spoken  earlier  in  your 
widowhood  than  you  approve,  and  it  dis- 
pleases you,  I  hope  you  will  believe  that 


I  have  always  thought  of  you  as  a 
wife  to  be  admired  above  any  that  I  ever 
knew." 

"  My  husband  loved  me,"  she  answered, 
drying  her  eyes,  now  almost  calmly.  She 
could  not  say  she  was  displeased  on  his 
account,  and  when  she  looked  up  she  saw 
that  John  Mortimer  had  his  hat  in  his 
hand.     Their  interview  was  nearly  over. 

"  I  cannot  lose  you  as  a  friend,"  he 
said,  and  his  voice  faltered. 

"  Oh  no  ;   no,  dear  John." 

"  And  my  children  are  so  fond  of 
you." 

"  I  love  them  ;  I  always  shall." 

He  looked  at  her  for  a  moment,  doubt- 
ful whether  to  hold  out  his  hand.  "  For- 
get this,  Emily,  and  let  things  be  as  they 
have  been  heretofore  between  us." 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  and  gave  him  her 
hand. 

"  Good-bye,"  he  said,  and  stooped  to 
kiss  it,  and  was  gone. 
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Hardly  more  than  two  years  have 
passed  since  the  greatest  of  modern 
political  economists  died  at  Avignon,  and 
last  Monday  the  clods  were  laid  at  Wil- 
lesden  over  all  that  could  be  buried  of  the 
greatest  of  his  disciples.  The  first  loss 
came  as  a  terrible  shock  to  those  who 
knew  and  valued  Mr.  Mill's  services  to 
the  world  as  a  thinker  and  teacher;  for, 
though  he  had  reached  the  age  of  sixty- 
seven,  no  one  could  have  anticipated,  till 
within  a  few  days  of  his  death,  that  there 
were  not  many  years  of  life  and  work  be- 
fore him.  The  second  loss  can  have  sur- 
prised no  one  who  was  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  Mr.  Cairnes's  health  dur- 
ing the  last  three  years.  He  has  died  at 
the  age  of  fifty-one,  when  his  ripe  mind 
seemed  fitted  to  render  services  to  the 
world  which  would  far  surpass  all  the  ex- 
cellent work  he  had  already  done  ;  yet  , 
surely  there  is  not  one  of  ail  the  friends  '* 
who  loved  him  who  could  have  wished 
that  his  bodily  agonies  should  be  pro- 
longed even  one  day  longer  for  the  sake  of 
any  public  good  that  might  issue  from  his 
life.  His  death,  when  a  kindlier  fate 
might  have  enabled  him  to  work  on 
bravely  and  worthily  for  many  years 
longer  —  long  enough,  at  any  rate,  to  com- 
plete that  splendid  scheme  for  tlie  expo- 
sition of  his  favourite  science  on  which 
his  heart  was  sot  —  is  a  cruel  blow  to  the 
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world  ;  but  it  must  almost  be  welcomed 
as  putting  an  end  to  the  physical  suffer- 
ings that,  if  overwork  induced  them  in 
the  first  instance,  were  only  rendered 
tolerable  by  heroic  persistence  in  over- 
work. 

John  Elliot  Cairnes  was  born  at  Drog- 
heda  in  1824.  His  father  was  a  brewer 
in  that  town,  and  he  began  life  with  the 
intention  of  carrying  on  his  father's  busi- 
ness. He  chose,  however,  to  give  himself 
a  much  more  thorough  education  than  was 
necessary  to  success  in  the  family  calling. 
He  matriculated  at  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, and  supplemented  the  business  occu- 
pations of  the  day  by  close  and  constant 
study  in  the  evening.  Thus  were  laid  the 
seeds  of  the  malady  that  has  caused  his 
premature  death.  When  the  time  came 
for  him  to  decide  whether  he  should 
slacken  his  studies  or  husband  his 
strength  by  transferring  to  the  day-time 
some  of  the  work  that  had  hitherto  en- 
croached on  the  night-hours,  he  chose  the 
latter  course  —  to  the  extent,  at  least,  of 
quitting  the  brewery  and  devoting  himself 
wholly  to  a  student's  life,  though  he  seems 
thereby  rather  to  have  augmented  his  op- 
portunities of  intellectual  work  than  to 
have  supplemented  them  with  the  needful 
amount  of  rest  and  leisure.  To  this  course 
he  appears  to  have  been  partly  induced 
by  home  discomforts,  growing  out  of  con- 
victions on  theological  matters  which  sep- 
arated him  more  and  more  widely  from 
the  somewhat  narrow  Protestantism  that 
opposed  itself  to  the  dominant  Catholicism 
of  Drogheda.  He  settled  down  in  Dub- 
lin, having  taken  his  bachelor's  degree 
in  1848;  and  in  1854,  after  ^  somewhat 
long  interval,  and  at  a  somewhat  mature 
age,  he  "commenced"  as  master  of  arts. 
It  is  worth  remembering  that  the  year  in 
which  he  took  his  B.A.  degree  was  the 
year  in  which  Mr.  Mill's  "  Principles  of 
Political  Economy "  appeared,  "  Some 
Unsettled  Questions  in  Political  Econ- 
omy" having  been  published  four  years 
before.  Mr.  Cairnes  made  a  careful  study 
of  law,  and  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar  ; 
but  political  economy  was  his  favourite 
pursuit,  and  he  was  able  to  consider  it 
under  all  the  new  light  that  Mr.  Mill  had 
thrown  on  the  subject,  and  in  all  the  new 
bearings  that  Mr.  Mill  had  suggested. 
His  shrewd  observation  of  all  that  was 
going  on  around  him,  his  quick  appre- 
hension of  all  the  deep  problems  involved 
even  in  occurrences  that  seemed  trivial, 
and  his  power  of  discussing  them  at  once 
with  humour  and  with  sobriety,  eminently 
fitted  him  to  be  a  journalist  of   the  high- 


est type,  and  he  became  a  valued  and,  we 
believe,  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  most 
important  and  influential  of  the  Protes- 
tant newspapers  published  in  Ireland.  He 
was  a  conspicuous  member,  moreover,  of 
the  more  intellectual  circles  of  Dublin 
society,  then  presided  over  by  Archbishop 
Whately,  whose  great  liberality  of  opinion 
on  religious  and  social  affairs  was  not  less 
remarkable  than  his  kindly  interest  in 
every  young  man  of  talent  who  came  in 
his  way.  Mr.  Cairnes  became  one  of 
Whately's  favourites,  and  in  late  years 
he  took  pleasure,  when  the  current  of 
conversation  suggested  it,  not  only  in 
testifying  to  the  good  old  archbishop's 
sterling  qualities  as  a  man,  but  also  in 
quoting  from  memory  many  of  his  witti- 
cisms which  have  never  appeared  among 
the  published  Whateliana. 

Why  Whately  should  have  taken  as 
much  interest  as  he  did  in  political  econ- 
omy, which  he  proposed  to  darken  with 
the  new  name  of  "catallactics,"  and  the 
scope  and  purport  of  which  he  limited  to 
"inquiry  into  the  nature,  production,  and 
distribution  of  wealth,  not  its  connection 
with  virtue  and  happiness,"  it  is  hard  to 
understand,  unless  this  was  due  to  his 
accidental  appointment  as  professor  of 
the  science  at  Oxford  in  1829;  but  he 
had  that  interest,  and  gave  solid  proof  of 
it  immediately  after  he  was  made  arch- 
bishop, by  endowing,  in  the  University  of 
Dublin,  a  Whately  professorship  of  po- 
litical economy,  tenable  for  five  years. 
The  first  professor  whom  he  appointed, 
in  1832,  was  Mr.  Isaac  Butt;  the  second, 
in  1837,  was  the  present  Judge  Lavvson  ; 
the  sixth,  in  1857,  was  Mr.  Cairnes.  In 
that  last  appointment  he  showed  excellent 
judgment,  and  by  it  he  enabled,  or  per- 
haps forced,  Mr.  Cairnes  to  take  a  much 
more  prominent  position  among  public 
teachers  than  his  own  modesty  might 
otherwise  have  allowed.  It  was  a  con- 
dition of  the  Whately  professorship  that 
at  least  one  of  each  year's  lectures  should 
be  published  within  the  year.  Mr.  Cairnes 
published,  or  rather  the  archbishop  pub- 
lished for  him,  not  one  lecture,  but  the 
whole  opening  course  of  six.  This  work 
was  "  The  Character  and  Logical  Method 
of  Political  Economy,"  which  was  lately 
republished  with  sufficiently  important 
additions  to  make  it  a  new  book,  and 
which  was  reviewed  at  some  length  in  our 
columns  only  three  weeks  ago.  We  do 
not  propose  here  to  review  it  again  ;  but 
it  is  important  to  note  the  contents  of 
the  original  volume,  as  they  precisely  in- 
dicate   the    position    taken  up  by    Mr. 
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Cairnes  at  the  commencement  of  his  pub- 
lic life,  if  so  quiet  and  unobtrusive  a  life 
can  be  regarded  as  having  ever  been  a 
public  one.  The  first  lecture  was  on 
"The  Character,  Objects,  and  Limits  of 
Political  Economy  ;  "  the  second,  on  "  The 
Mental  and  Physical  Premises  of  Political 
Economy,  and  the  Logical  Character  of 
the  Doctrines  thence  Deduced ; "  the 
third,  on  "The  Logical  Method  of  Polit- 
ical Economy  ;  "  the  fourth,  on  "  The 
Solution  of  an  Economic  Problem,  and 
the  Degree  of  Perfection  of  which  it  is 
Susceptible  ;  "  the  fifth,  on  "  The  Malthu- 
sian  Doctrine  of  Population  ;  "  the  sixth, 
on  "The  Theory  of  Rent." 

Mr.  Cairnes  differed  from  all  his  pred- 
ecessors in  finally  and  completely  dis- 
carding the  old  notion  that  political  econ- 
omy is  a  cut-and-dried  science,  —  a  sys- 
tem for  laying  down,  in  certain  depart- 
ments, the  laws  of  human  action  from 
which  men  may,  or  may  not,  legitimately 
depart,  but  from  wiiich  they  cannot  de- 
part with  the  sanction  of  political  econ- 
omy. He  sought,  throughout  his  work- 
ing years,  to  bring  the  principles  of  polit- 
ical economy  to  bear  upon  all  the  great 
political  and  social  questions  of  the  day, 
or,  perhaps  we  should  rather  say,  to  see 
whether  and  how  far  economic  principles 
could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  Mr. 
Mill  showed  how  broad  could  be  the  sym- 
pathies and  how  deep  the  philanthropy  of 
a  rigid  political  economist ;  Mr.  Cairnes 
how,  not  the  dominion,  but  the  influence 
of  political  economy  could  be  wisely  ex- 
tended into  the  region  of  human  sympa- 
thies and  the  methods  of  philanthropy.  Re- 
garded from  this  point  of  view,  there  was 
remarkable  consistency  in  all  Mr.Cairnes's 
work  as  a  teacher  and  writer.  Seventeen 
or  eighteen  years  ago  the  Australian  gold 
discoveries  gave  new  and  very  practical 
importance  to  the  question  as  to  the  effect 
of  an  increased  supply  of  the  metal  used 
as  a  standard  of  value  upon  the  market 
value  of  all  other  commodities  ;  and  he 
contributed  to  Frascr  a  series  of  articles, 
based, we  believe,  upon  lectures  previously 
given  in  Dublin,  in  which  the  question 
was  exhaustively  and  philosophically  treat- 
ed. His  views,  ridiculed  and  controvert- 
ed by  many  critics,  were  at  once  adopted 
by  the  men  most  competent  to  gauge  them, 
and  subsequent  events  have  proved  their 
entire  correctness.  Much  more  general 
attention  was  excited,  iiowever,  by  a  work 
that  grew  out  of  the  last  course  of  lec- 
tures delivered  by  him  in  i86l  to  the 
Dublin  students.  "The  Slave  Power: 
its  Character,  Career,  and   Probable    De- 


signs," was  published  in  the  spring  of 
1862,  and  soon  ran  into  a  second  edition, 
to  be  quickly  re-issued  in  the  United 
States,  and  to  be  at  once  singled  out,  from 
the  mass  of  ephemeral  literature  provoked 
by  the  American  civil  war,  as  a  solid  and 
most  masterly  exposition  of  the  problems 
therein  involved.  It  was  based  on  the 
assumption,  not  then  much  recognized, 
that,  not  the  question  of  tariffs  or  any- 
thing else,  but,  as  he  said,  "slavery  is  at 
the  bottom  of  this  quarrel,  and  that  on 
its  determination  depends  whether  the 
power  which  derives  its  strength  from 
slavery  shall  be  set  up  with  enlarged 
resources  and  increased  prestige,  or  be 
now  once  for  all  effectually  broken."  But 
the  great  value  of  the  work  was  in  the 
close  and  overwhelming  arguments  by 
which  slavery  was  shown  to  be  an  un- 
economical institution,  not  only  in  the 
conventional  but  yet  more  in  the  scientific 
sense  of  the  term  ;  to  involve  excessive 
and  deplorable  waste  of  the  materials  of 
production  as  well  as  to  be  utterly  inde- 
fensible in  a  moral  aspect.  Here  Mr. 
Cairnes  was  able  to  give  most  important 
application  to  his  special  view  as  to 
the  functions  of  political  economy.  He 
brought  slavery  within  the  range  of  sci- 
ence, and,  subjecting  it  to  a  new  standard, 
weighed  it  carefully,  and  conclusively 
proved  it  to  be  altogether  wanting. 

Before  "The  Slave  Power "  was  pub- 
lished, his  five  years'  tenure  of  the 
Whately  professorship  had  come  to  an 
end  ;  but  he  had  immediately  afterwards 
been  appointed  professor  of  political 
economy  and  jurisprudence  at  Queen's 
College,  Galway.  While  there,  the  direct 
work  attached  to  his  office  was  more 
onerous  and  responsible  than  at  Dublin. 
But  the  indirect  work  that  devolved  upon 
him  was  more  tedious  and  more  impor- 
tant. He  had  long  ago,  perhaps  under 
Whately's  guidance,  arrived  at  strong 
convictions  on  the  question  of  Irish  ed- 
ucation, and  he  laboured  with  unflagging 
energy  as  the  defender  and  promoter  of 
the  system  of  united  and  unsectarian 
education  in  accordance  with  which  the 
Queen's  University  had  been  established. 
'I'he  "Thouglus  on  University  Reform," 
lately  republished  in  his  volume  of  "  Po- 
litical Essays,"  and  the  other  pamphlets, 
essays,  and  letters,  that  issued  from  his 
pen  at  this  time,  very  clearly  antl  boldly 
set  forth  his  opinions  on  the  subject. 

He  found  time  for  other  work  as  well. 
It  may  not  seem  a  great  umlcrtaking  to 
prepare  a  lecture  for  a  Young  Men's 
Christian   Association :    but   the   lecture 
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that  in  1864  he  delivered  to  the  Society 
bearing  that  name  on  "Colonization  and 
Colonial  Government  "  shows  nearly  as 
deep  and  thorough  a  study  of  one  of  the 
most  complicated  political  problems  of 
the  present  day  as  does  the  lecture,  de- 
livered two  years  before  to  the  same 
Society,  on  "The  Revolution  in  Amer- 
ica," containing,  as  that  did,  the  pith  of 
the  opinions  that  had  fuller  expression  in 
"  The  Slave  Power."  In  i865,  moreover, 
he  began  to  embody  the  results  of  other 
careful  study  and  close  reflection  in  a 
work  on  the  industrial  condition  of  Ire- 
land, of  which  he  said,  "  The  practical  aim 
was  to  lead  up  to  a  discussion  of  the  land 
question,  then  pressing  for  solution." 
But  "the  work  was  interrupted  by  ill 
health,"  and  so  much  of  it  as  he  had 
been  able  to  write  was  only  published  in 
1873,  under  the  title  of  "Fragments  on 
Ireland,"  as  a  contribution  towards  the 
discussion  that  has  yet  to  be  fairly  en- 
tered upon  when  reformers  are  ready  to 
carry  on  the  work  very  partially  begun  by 
the  Irish  Land  Act  of  1870.  "  There  are 
few  questions,"  he  said,  "which  can  arise 
in  the  course  of  legislation  for  Ireland  — 
even  if  we  could  consider  the  Irish  land 
problem  as  definitively  settled — which 
do  not  require  for  their  intelligent  dis- 
cussion a  constant  reference  to  the  crisis 
through  which  the  country  has  recently 
passed,  as  well  as  a  correct  apprehension 
of  the  nature  and  direction  of  the  eco- 
nomical forces  now  shaping  its  industrial 
career."  When  the  discussion  begins, 
Prof.  Cairnes's  statement  of  some  of 
these  economical  forces  will  be  found  to 
be  of  a  value  quite  disproportionate  to 
the  number  of  pages  that  it  fills. 

Ill  health  thus  checked  him,  nearly  ten 
years  ago,  in  an  undertaking  of  great 
importance,  in  which,  as  an  Irishman  and 
an  economist,  he  proposed,  following  the 
rule  of  his  life,  to  bring  the  questions  of 
deepest  moment  in  his  country  within  the 
cognizance  of  political  economy.  Ill 
health  checked  other  work.  Overwork, 
as  we  have  already  observed,  began  to 
tell  upon  a  not  very  robust  constitution 
in  his  early  studious  years.  He  could 
not  keep  from  overwork  ;  but  he  sought 
to  counteract  its  bad  effects  by  taking 
plenty  of  out-door  exercise.  Hunting 
was  his  favourite  pastime,  and,  as  he 
thought,  his  chief  safeguard.  But  it 
proved  otherwise.  Afall  from  his  horse 
did  serious  injury  to  one  of  his  legs,  and 
thus  his  constitutional  weakness  was 
localized  and  intensified  in  the  injured 
part  until  the  painful  malady  spread  from 
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one  limb  to  the  whole  body,  and  he 
gradually  became  altogether  crippled. 
Throughout  ten  years  he  fought  bravely 
against  disease,  but  it  slowly  mastered 
him,  and,  during  these  ten  years,  all  the 
work  he  did  was  done  amid  ever-increas- 
ing difficulties,  and,  at  length,  amid  ago- 
nies that  would  have  been  intolerable  to 
a  man  less  resolved  to  do  all  the  good 
work  that  it  could  be  possible  for  him  to 
do. 

He  was  an  invalid  when,  in  1866,  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  political 
economy  in  University  College,  London  ; 
but  he  did  not  despair  of  recovery,  and 
looked  forward  to  a  life  of  greater  useful- 
ness in  the  metropolis,  where  also  he 
could  find  relaxation  in  more  congenial 
society  than  Galway  or  even  Dublin  af- 
forded. For  a  few  years  he  was  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  Political  Economy 
Club.  It  was  with  no  slight  pain  to  him, 
in  addition  to  the  bodily  pain  that  ha- 
rassed him,  that  he  was  forced  gradually 
to  withdraw  from  all  social  intercourse 
that  could  not  be  brought  within  the  cir- 
cle of  his  own  quiet  home.  Desiring  to 
do  much  more  hard  work,  he  had  only 
strength  to  write  occasional  articles  in 
the  magazines  and  newspapers,  and  to 
prepare  the  lectures  which  all  who  had 
the  good  fortune  to  attend  his  classes 
will  always  remember  as  rich  stores  of 
profound  teaching,  put  forth  with  ex- 
traordinary clearness  and  simplicity.  In 
the  winter  of  1868-9,  ^^^  was  obliged, 
leaving  a  substitute,  to  forego  even  those 
lectures,  and  to  seek  improvement  of  his 
health  by  a  long  holiday  in  Italy  and  the 
south  of  France.  Coming  back,  he  lec- 
tured on  for  three  years  more,  and,  during 
the  last  year,  it  may  be  noticed,  one  ex- 
cellent result  issued  from  his  bad  health. 
Our  readers  will  remember  that,  a  few 
years  ago,  an  important  movement  was 
sjt  on  foot  for  supplying  ladies  anxious 
for  "higher  education"  with  lectures 
from  the  professors  of  University  Col- 
lege, and  in  this  movement  Prof.  Cairnes 
took  a  hearty  interest  from  the  begin- 
ning. There  was,  at  first,  no  thought  of 
the  lectures  being  given  within  the  col- 
lege walls,  and  we  believe  that  even 
many  of  those  who  initiated  the  plan 
would  have  shrunk  in  alarm  from  such  a 
dangerous  proximity  of  tlie  sexes.  To 
the  syllabus  of  Mr.  Cairnes's  college 
lectures  for  1871-2,  however,  was  ap- 
pended this  note  :  "  By  special  permis- 
sion of  the  council,  ladies  are  admitted 
to  this  class."  Mr.  Cairnes  had  not 
strength  for  two  concurrent  classes  ;   but 
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he  would  not  give  ujd  his  women-pupils. 
Therefore,  he  was  allowed  to  have  young 
men  and  young  women  in  the  same  class- 
room ;  and  when,  at  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion, it  was  found  not  only  that  no  mis- 
chief had  resulted,  but  also  that  a  young 
woman  was  at  the  head  of  the  examina- 
tion-list, and  had  carried  off  the  prize  in 
political  economy,  the  practice  was  con- 
tinued in  the  same  class,  and  is  being 
now  extended  to  others.  Thus,  the  first 
step  that  has  hitherto  been  taken  in 
England  towards  the  encouragement  of 
mixed  education  is  due  to  Prof,  Cairnes, 
though  partly  only  brought  about  by  the 
unfortunate  accident  of  his  broken  health. 

His  health  was  altogether  broken  in 
the  spring  of  1872.  He  was  forced  to 
resign  his  post  at  University  College, 
and  to  content  himself,  instead  of  con- 
tinuing to  take  an  active  part  in  colle- 
giate education,  with  the  barren  title, 
albeit  weJcome  to  him  as  a  grateful  testi- 
mony to  his  abilities  as  a  teacher,  of 
emeritus  professor  of  political  econo- 
my. In  1873  that  compliment  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  bestowal,  quite  unsolicited, 
upon  him  by  the  University  of  Dublin  of 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  Hence- 
forth, all  the  work  he  could  do  had  to  be 
done  in  his  enforced  retirement  at  Black- 
heath,  his  amanuensis  being  the  brave 
and  patient  wife  who  did  so  much  in 
every  way  to  lighten  the  burden  of  his 
life. 

That  work,  however,  was  very  consid- 
erable. Two  volumes,  "  Political  Es- 
says" and  "  Essays  in  Political  Econ- 
omy"  which  he  published  in  1873,  did  "ot 
involve  much  labour,  as  they  were  mainly 
composed  of  reprinted  articles  and  lec- 
tifres,  or  of  papers  written  long  before, 
though  not  hitherto  printed.  13ut  each 
volume  contained  some  fresh  matter,  the 
most  important  essay  being  on  "The 
Present  Position  of  the  Irish  University 
Question."  Mr.  Cairnes  next  set  himself 
to  re-arrange  his  notes  of  lectures  deliv- 
ered at  University  College,  and  to  put  in 
writing  the  main  conclusions  at  which  he 
had  arrived  in  correction  or  in  extension 
of  the  teachings  of  his  predecessors  on 
certain  points.  The  work  grew  in  his 
hands,  however,  and  "  Some  Leading 
Principles  in  Political  Economy  newly 
Expounded  "  came  to  be  a  far  more  ex- 
haustive treatise  than  at  starting  he  could 
have  hoped  to  make  it. 

Into  the  privacy  of  the  heroic  life  and 
the  lingering  death  amid  whicli  all  this 
later  work  was  done  we  have  no  right  to 
enter.     If  ever  that  history  is  written  by 


a  competent  hand,  the  world  will  learn  to 
what  height  and  dignity  modern  stoicism 
in  its  purest  and  noblest  form  can  reach. 
This  thing  is  not  valued  nowadays.  A 
man  may  work  and  suffer  for  others, 
and  those  others  take  or  reject  the  work, 
but  think  little  of  the  sufferer.  There  is 
some  small  consolat'on  in  the  thought 
that  it  was  not  altogether  so  in  this  case. 
Such  homage  as  is  rare  in  these  bustling 
times  was  paid  to  Prof.  Cairnes  during 
these  last  years,  and,  though  he  never 
recognized  it  as  homage,  it  was  grate- 
ful to  him.  Selfish  motives  may  have 
prompted  most  of  the  pilgrims  who  jour- 
neyed down  to  Blackheath,  as  they  knew 
that  there  they  could  get  better  help 
towards  putting  sound  thoughts  into 
their  books,  or  newspaper  articles,  their 
speeches  in  Parliament,  or  their  college 
lectures,  as  well  as  all  their  plans  of  life, 
than  would  elsewhere  be  obtained.  They 
knew,  too,  that  the  excellent  judgment 
on  which  they  relied  would  be  joined  in 
the  expression  with  so  much  wit  and  hu- 
mour that  they  were  tempted  to  forget 
the  pain  of  the  sufferer  in  the  pleasure 
derived  from  his  conversation.  But  they 
also  went  because  they  knew  that  the 
sufferer's  pain  was  alleviated  by  the  con- 
sciousness that  he  was  not  altogether  de- 
barred from  the  outside  world,  —  that  he 
could  take  part  not  only  in  the  private 
interests  of  his  friends,  but  also  in  their 
public  work.  To  live  as  useful  a  life  as 
possible  was  his  great  ambition.  To  feel 
that  it  was  growing  useless  was  his  heav- 
iest trouble,  heavier  than  the  physical 
pain  that  he  endured.  He  did  not  know 
how  useful  his  life  was  to  the  very  last. 
Still  less,  perhaps,  was  it  possible  for  a 
man  so  imbued  with  the  modesty  of 
genius,  so  entirely  free  from  every  sort 
of  arrogance  or  self-conceit,  to  know 
how  useful  might  be  the  issue  of  that 
life  after  welcome  death  had  put  an  end 
to  his  sufferings. 


From  Land  and  Water. 
ANIMAL  LIFE  IN    THE    POLAR  REGIONS. 

The  Esquimaux  are  in  the  habit  of 
catching  sharks  both  with  nets,  baited 
with  salt  meat,  and  with  a  hook  and 
line.  They  are  hunted  for  the  sake  of 
the  oil  which  is  expressed  from  their 
livers,  and  for  a  substance  very  much 
like  spermaceti,  which  is  obtained  under 
pressure  from  their  llesh.  Sir  Leopold 
M'Clintock  says   the    Esquimaux  assert 
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that  the  shark  is  insensible  to  pain,  and  sides  being  commoner,  it  yields  a  much 
that  Petersen,  \v>ho  was  his  interpreter  in  greater  amount  of  oil,  though  that  of  a 
the  voyage  of  the  "  Fox  "  related  how  he    spermaceti  whale,  as  its  name  implies,  is 


I 


had  plunged  a  long  knife  into  the  head 
of  one  which  was  feeding  on  a  white 
whale  entangled  in  his  net,  but  that  the 
brute  continued  its  repast  notwithstand- 
ing. As  Sir  Leopold  remarks,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  brain  of  a  shark  is 
extremely  small  compared  with  the  size 
of  its  huge  head,  and  he  says  that  he 
himself  has  seen  bullets  fired  through 
them  with  very  little  apparent  effect,  but 
that  if  these  creatures  can  feel,  the  de- 
vices practised    upon    them    by  the    Es- 


mixed  with  the  substance  called  sperma- 
ceti, and  is  therefore  the  more  valuable. 
Besides  this,  ambergris  is  also  obtained 
from  the  spermaceti  whale.  The  razor- 
back  whale  is  also  much  larger  than  the 
great  Greenland  whale,  and  is  a  very 
powerful  monster,  so  much  so  that  the 
Arctic  hunters,  as  a  rule,  fight  shy  of  it. 
There  are  various  other  kinds  of  wiiale 
of  a  smaller  description,  among  which  we 
may  mention  the  broad-nosed  whale,  the 
beaked  whale,  and  the  finner,   which   are 


quimaux    must    be    cruel    indeed.     The  [  sometimes  found  off   Norway  and    Shet- 


dogs  of  the  hunters  are  not  allowed  to 
eat  either  the  skin  or  the  head,  the  for- 
mer being  very  rough,  and  the  latter  pro- 
ducing giddiness  and  sickness. 

As  we  have  mentioned  above,  the  ce- 
taceans are  hardly  fish,  for  in  many  re- 
spects they  may  be  classed  with  land-an- 
imals, since  they  produce  their  young 
alive  and  nourish  it  by  giving  it  suck  ; 
their  skin  is  smooth,  and  in  some  cases 
covered  with  hair,  not  scaly  like  that  of 
fish  ;  their  blood  too  is  warm,  and  their 
flesh  tastes  something  like  beef.  Being 
also  provided  with  a  heart,  ventricles,  and 
lungs,  they  cannot,  as  fish  can  through 
their  gills,  separate  the  air  from  the 
water,  and  therefore  must  come  to  the 
surface  to  breathe.  Still  they  can  in- 
hale sufficient  air  to  last  them  for  a  long 
time  under  water,  and  herein  they  differ 
from  land  animals.  They  are,  too,  pro- 
vided with  fins  and  tails,  and  though 
these  are  not  exactly  similar  to  those  of 
fish,  still  they  are  used  in  somewhat  the 
same  manner.  But  they  differ  from  both 
fish  and  beast  in  having  a  layer  of  fat 
called  blubber,  varying  in  thickness  up 
to  ten  inches,  which  more  frequently  ex- 
udes from  them  when  wounded  in  the 
water  than  blood  does.  This  blubber, 
under  pressure,  yields  its  own  bulk  of  oil, 
and  is  used  in  the  latter  state  by  the  Es- 
quimaux to  light  their  huts  and  cook 
their  food.  Frozen  bits  of  blubber  in 
thin  slices  are  esteemed  a  great  delicacy 
among  these  people,  though  it  takes 
some  time  before  an  English  palate  be- 
comes used  to  such  a  bonne  bouche. 

The  largest  of  these  cetaceans  is  the 
whale,  of  which  species  the  spermaceti 
whale  is  the  biggest.  It  is  found,  in- 
deed, off  the  coasts  of  North  America, 
but  is  more  common  in  the  Antarctic 
than  in  the  Arctic  regions.  The  great 
Greenland  whale  is  the  one  most  sought 
for  by  the  whalers  of  Baffin's  Bay,  for  be- 


land,  but  as  they  do  not  yield  much  oil, 
they  are  not  thought  worth  the  killing. 
The  white  whale  is  so  shy  an  animal  that 
it  can  seldom  be  killed  with  either  a  rifle- 
ball  or  harpoon,  and  is  therefore  gener- 
ally captured  by  means  of  a  net.  At  that 
part  of  Baffin's  Bay,  however,  where  the 
Clay  River  runs  in  and  greatly  di'scolours 
the  water,  turning  it  into  a  thick,  muddy 
colour,  great  success  is  said  to  attend  the 
white- whale  fishing  in  the  autumn  when 
these  animals  migrate  southwards,  hav- 
ing been  north  evidently  to  breed,  as 
they  return  accompanied  by  numbers  of 
young  "calves."  As  whales  live  on  sea- 
blubber,  they  are  generally  found  in  the 
green  water.  In  winter  they  go  south, 
but  where  is  unknown. 

Narwhals,  or  sea-unicorns,  so  called 
from  the  horn  which  projects  from  the 
upper  jaw,  are  seen  in  great  numbers  in 
Baffin's  Bay  during  certain  seasons,  espe- 
cially just  before  they  begin  to  travel 
northwards  in  March.  Their  flesh  is 
considered  a  great  luxury  by  the  Esqui- 
maux, as  also  is  the  skin,  which  acts  as 
an  anti-scorbutic.  The  object  of  the 
horn  is  a  disputed  point,  for  while  its 
point  is  too  blunt  for  offence,  it  is  well 
polished  for  about  four  inches,  and  the 
rest  usually  covered  with  slime  and  sea- 
weed, so  that  it  is  conjectured  that  it 
must  be  employed  either  to  root  up  food 
from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  or  else  to 
drive  out  small  fish  from  the  clefts  and 
fissures  of  floating  ice,  where  they  take 
refuge  when  pursued  by  their  enemy  the 
narwhal.  As  the  mode  of  catching  the 
whale  has  been  so  often  described,  we  do 
not  propose  now  entering  upon  it,  espe- 
cially as  we  would  rather  touch  upon  the 
manner  of  capturing  the  walruses  and 
seals,  which  are  the  two  chief  objects  of 
pursuit  to  the  natives  of  Greenland  dur- 
ing the  winter  months.  Like  the  ceta- 
ceans, these  animals,  though  able  to  take 
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in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  air  to  last  them 
for  a  considerable  time,  still  have  to  come 
up  occasionally  to  breathe,  and  it  is  this 
circumstance  of  which  the  hunter  takes 
advantage.  The  walrus  only  rises  at  the 
edge  of  the  floe  in  open  water,  and  is 
hunted  with  spears,  to  which  are  at- 
taclied  lines  carrying  inflated  sealskins, 
intended  for  the  double  purpose  of  im- 
peding the  animal  in  diving,  and  of  pre- 
venting the  loss  of  the  spear. 

The  Esquimaux  are  so  very  venture- 
some in  hunting  this  animal,  that  they 
will  even  go  out  on  floating  pieces  of  ice 
after  it.  The  seal,  however,  when  it  can 
find  an  open  piece  of  water,  will  burrow 
up  through  the  ice  to  get  to  the  air,  mak- 
ing a  small  hole  on  the  surface  of  much 
the  same  size  and  appearance  as  a  mole- 
hill. The  manner  of  taking  them  requires 
a  considerable  amount  of  patience  and 
endurance,  for  when  a  hunter  hears  a  seal 
at  work  under  the  ice,  he  first  builds  a 
snow  wall,  some  four  feet  high,  to  pro- 
tect him  from  the  wind,  and  then  sitting 
down  to  leeward  of  it,  proceeds  to  wait 
for  the  seal  to  reach  the  surface  —  a 
weary  watch,  which  sometimes  extends 
to  twelve  hours. 

When  by  the  seal's  blowing  the  hunter 
knows  that  it  is  close  to  the  surface  of 
the  ice,  he  takes  his  spear  in  both  hands 
and  drives  it  down  into  the  animal  with 
all  his  might,  having  previously  fastened 
the  rope  attached  to  it  round  his  body. 
He  has  only  then  to  cut  away  the  thin  ice 
all  round  to  get  the  carcase  out.  Anoth- 
er way  of  killing  seals  is  by  approaching 
them  under  cover  of  a  small  white  screen, 
mounted  on  a  little  sledge,  which  is 
pushed  by  the  sportsman  before  him.  In 
this  manner  they  can  be  approached 
within  easy  shot,  but  of  course,  as  in  this 
case  they  must  be  either  in  the  water  or 
upon  the  surface  of  the  ice,  and  as  during 
the  depth  of  winter  there  is  little  open 
water  likely  to  be  found  near  the  ships  — 
this  plan  will  not  be  practicable  then. 
In  shooting  them  with  a  rifle  care  must 
be  taken  to  hit  them  in  the  head,  as 
otherwise  they  will  escape  under  the  ice 
if  only  wounded  in  the  body.  The  Es- 
quimaux practise  numerous  devices  to 
attract  the  seals  ;  such  as  scraping  the 
ice,  so  as  to  produce  a  similar  noise  to 
that  made  by  the  seal  with  his  flippers, 
and  placing  one  end  of  a  pole  in  the  wa- 
ter and  putting  their  mouths  close  to  the 
other  end,  and  making  noises  in  imitation 
of  those  made  by  seals.  When  they  arc 
in  good   condition  and  shot  instantane- 


ously, they  will  float ;  but    this    depends 
upon  their  feeding-ground. 

On  one  occasion,  when  some  specially 
fine  seals  had  been  shot  by  Sir  Leopold 
M'Clintock's  party,  they  dredged  the 
bottom,  and  found  shell-fish  and  star-fish, 
and  on  another  occasion  the  bellies  of 
some  splendid  seals  were  found  full  of 
shrimps.  Although  the  flesh  of  the  fe- 
male seal  is  good  to  eat  all  the  year  round, 
during  March  that  of  the  male  is  very 
fetid,  having  a  disagreeable  flavour  like 
garlic,  which  impregnates  the  whole  body 
to  such  an  extent  that  even  the  Esqui- 
maux, who  do  not  generally  appear  to  be 
very  choice  in  their  food,  cannot  quite 
manage  to  stomach  it. 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
SCRUPLES. 

There  are  some  things  of  which  we 
should  have  neither  too  much  nor  too 
little  ;  and  among  these  are  scruples. 
Unscrupulous  is  a  term  of  just  reproach  ; 
the  unscrupulous  man  is  dangerous  in 
whatever  capacity  we  have  to  deal  with 
him,  but  the  man  of  scruples  is  not  there- 
fore desirable  as  such.  He  may  be  eligi- 
ble and  deserving,  but  we  should  like 
him  better  without  his  scruples,  for 
nothing  is  a  graver  barrier  in  social  mat- 
ters than  obtrusive  scruples  which  we  do 
not  share.  Scruples  are  essentially 
private  things  ;  when  two  people  agree 
together  in  an  objection  or  an  opinion, 
we  view  it  in  another  light,  and  probably 
call  it  something  else.  Scruples  repre- 
sent private  judgment  exercising  itself  in 
small  matters  ;  Ihat  is,  they  appear  small 
to  comtnon  sense  or  to  prevalent  public 
opinion,  though  they  are  large  and  pre- 
dominant to  the  scrupulous  mind.  Not 
that  scruples  are  independent  of  the  pre- 
vailing tone  of  thought  in  the  world,  but 
they  are  the  means  by  which  some  per- 
sons take  their  share  in  it,  and  they  con- 
stitute the  originality  of  a  certain  class 
of  intellect  —  they  furnish  an  opportunity 
for  that  self-assertion  which  is  a  natural 
object  with  thinkers  of  every  class  and 
grade. 

Of  course  virtue  has  scruples.  The 
minuter  duties  of  morality  have,  we  may 
say,  an  equal  obligation  with  t!ic  weightier 
matters  of  the  law  ;  but  in  one  case  pub- 
lic opinion  is  accepted  as  exponent  and 
interpreter,  while  the  scrupulous  con- 
science owns  no  law  but  itself,  and  sees 
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no  further  than  the  letter.  Honesty  of 
the  straightforward  social  sort  agrees  that 
it  is  a  sin  to  steal  a  pin,  but  it  does  as  it 
would  be  done  by  ;  and,  holding  itself 
justified  by  general  usage,  it  takes  the 
pin  on  an  emergency  and  does  not  call  it 
stealing.  The  scrupulous  person  goes 
pinless  at  the  cost  of  being  a  less  compe- 
tent and  efficient  member  of  the  body 
politic,  but  is  not  the  less  confident  and 
satisfied.  The  scruples  which  fairly  bear 
the  character  of  scrupulosity  are  those 
which  warp  the  judgment  and  obscure 
the  perception  of  the  relative  importance 
of  things.  The  man  who  is  governed  by 
them  may  be  a  guide  to  himself,  but  he  is 
no  guide  for  others  ;  his  conscience  and 
his  reason  are  not  on  sufficiently  good 
terms.  And  it  may  be  observed  that  no- 
body can  be  scrupulous  all  round  ;  a  pet 
scruple  often  makes  a  clean  sweep  of 
collateral  obligations.  The  scrupulous 
temper  is  liable  to  large  and  eccentric 
omissions  where  the  conscience  is  off  its 
guard.  People  cannot  act  as  members 
of  a  family  or  a  community  whose  no- 
tions of  private  duty  cover  all  their  view 
and  engross  their  attention.  We  live 
in  this  world  in  many  capacities,  all 
imposing  moral  duties,  of  which  com- 
mon sense  has  to  adjust  the  claims  where 
they  seem  conflicting;  but  common 
sense,  even  candid  and  unselfish  common 
sense,  is  despised  and  abhorred  by  the 
mind  possessed  by  a  scruple,  or  regulat- 
ing itself  by  a  code  of  scruples.  The 
duties  that  cannot  be  reconciled,  or  will 
not  fit  in,  are  set  aside  —  overlooked  as 
not  of  obligation.  We  know  of  a  clergy- 
man who  had  a  scruple  against  reading 
any  of  the  words  in  italics  which  oc- 
curred in  the  lessons  for  the  day.  He 
simply  passed  them  over  as  not  dictated 
by  inspiration.  It  was  indifferent  to  him 
that  he  made  nonsense  of  the  Word  of 
God,  which  it  was  his  office  to  set  forth  ; 
he  saw  one  side  of  his  duty  so  very 
plainly  that  he  saw  nothing  else,  and  we 
need  not  say  was  utterly  unpersuadable. 
Nor  need  scruples  be  of  this  absurd 
type  to  show  an  equal  want  of  grasp  of 
the  leading  idea.  It  would  appear  that 
the  capacity  for  a  large  general  view  is 
never  found  in  conjunction  with  this 
microscopic  activity  of  conscience.  All 
scruples  are  conscientious,  and  carry  with 
them  a  sort  of  religious  obligation.  But 
it  depends  on  the  character  how  deep 
this  goes.  Many  people  scruple  to  play 
a  rubber  who  will  plunge  into  reckless 
speculation  without  a  twinge.  It  was 
a   conscientious   scruple   which   induced 


Pepys,  on  receiving  a  letter  and  discern- 
ing money  in  it,  to  empty  the  letter  be- 
fore he  read  it,  "that  I  might  say  I  saw 
no  money  in  the  paper  ;  "  and  this  is 
only  a  type  of  the  action  of  a  great  many 
scrupulous  persons,  who  desire  to  profit 
by  the  consequences  of  a  certain  course 
of  action  without  incurring  the  responsi- 
bility of  it.  And,  short  of  this,  scruples 
constantly  stand  in  the  way  of  an  honest 
perception  of  right  by  stopping  at  the 
letter.  A  mind  given  to  small  scruples 
has  the  judgment  in  leading-strings,  and 
often  misses  the  flash  of  truth  amid  the 
minute  questions  which  occupy  it.  Per- 
haps the  most  common  form  of  hypocrisy 
is  this  self-deception. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  settle  what  are  scruples  —  that 
is,  conscientious  demurs  about  small 
things.  What  were  treated  as  such  at  one 
time  are  afterwards  discovered  to  be 
broad  principles.  Reformers  are  charged 
with  scruples  and  unnecessary  niceties, 
but  the  scrupulous  temper  which  fastens 
naturally  on  minutiae  is  not  the  reforming 
temper.  The  so-called  scruples  of  some 
minds  have  founded  sects  and  parties, 
and  changed  the  face  of  society.  It  was 
quoted  as  an  absurd  scruple  when  Lady 
Huntingdon,  then  "  queen  of  the  Metho- 
dists," having  got  her  daughter  named 
lady  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  prin- 
cesses, resigned  the  appointment,  as  she 
would  not  let  her  play  cards  on  Sunday. 
Society  would  not  apply  this  term  to  such 
an  objection  now.  Real  scruples,  the 
growth  of  a  certain  habit  of  mind,  are  not 
catching,  we  suspect;  they  are  charac- 
teristics, though  circumstances  may  be- 
friend and  develop  them.  Yet  every  age 
has  its  own  fashion  of  scruples.  A  for- 
mula which  at  one  period  everybody  ac- 
cepts without  doubt  or  hesitation,  at 
another  suggests  scruples  at  every  turn  — 
not  the  same,  but  fitting  the  temper  of  the 
objector.  To  himself  they  seem  original, 
the  birth  of  his  own  questioning  intellect, 
and  in  fact  with  a  family  resemblance  to 
his  own  mind  ;  but  the  age  is  responsible 
for  this  particular  form.  Scruples  he 
would  have  had  ten,  twenty,  or  fifty  years 
ago,  but  not  these  particular  scruples. 
Originality  is  but  a  relative  term.  It  is 
much  more  original,  for  instance,  in  these 
days,  to  start  a  difficulty  about  eating 
chickens  or  rabbits  till  the  eater  is  satis- 
fied that  the  rule  of  the  Apostolic  Church 
has  been  observed  as  to  the  manner  of 
their  killing,  than  to  have  scruples  about 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  ;  for,  to  most 
'people,  the  first  question  has  been  settled 
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for  good  and  all,  ages  ago,  the  other  is  a 
habit  of  the  day,  and  scruples  are  conta- 
gious. 

Scruples  that  interfere  with  the  easy 
flow  of  social  intercourse,  and  induce  a 
sense  of  enstrangement  and  incongruity, 
will  always  be  equally  unpopular.  Scru- 
ples of  dress,  diet,  diction,  precision  of 
statement,  humanity,  amusement,  ultra- 
honesty,  ultra-veracity,  are  of  this  class, 
as  setting  up  a  higher  standard  than  the 
current  one. 


From  All  the  Year  Round. 
AN  HYSTERICAL  FAIR. 


That  hysteria  plays  a  more  important 
part  in  many  demonstrations  —  physical, 
mental,  and  spiritual  —  than  is  generally 
supposed,  will  not  be  denied,  at  any  rate, 
by  medical  men.  Those  indefinite  dis- 
tresses to  which  human  nature,  and 
especially  female  human  nature,  is  more 
or  less  subjected,  and  which  have  borne 
at  different  times  different  names,  such  as 
the  vapours,  the  spleen,' the  megrims,  the 
nerves  —  and  gnmiz  shouk],  perhaps,  be 
added  to  the  list  —  are  nothing  but  varied 
forms  of  hysteria.  So,  again,  great  emo- 
tional excitements,  whether  produced  by 
alarm,  eagerness,  or  even  religion,  may  be 
often  traced  to  the  same  source.  The  wild 
frenzies  of  Bacchantes  on  Theban  mount- 
ains ;  the  restless  dancing  of  Italian  girls, 
said  to  have  been  bitten  by  the  tarantula; 
the  fervent  jumping  of  some  orders  of 
Methodists  ;  the  weeping  and  contrition 
at  revivals  —  though  we  do  not  deny  for  a 
moment  that  other  better  or  worse  causes 
may  be  at  work  simultaneously  —  have  all 
a  physical  element  of  hysteria  in  them. 
Hysteria  is  decidedly  common  in  India; 
not  unfrequently  amongst  men,  and  very 
frequently  amongst  women.  With  the 
latter  sex,  the  wearing  climate  may  be 
accredited  witli  part  of  the  mischief,  but 
other  causes  doubtless  exist  in  early  mar- 
riage, early  child-bearing,  seclusion,  and 
want  of  air  and  exercise;  or  in  the  case 
of  women  in  the  humblest  walks  of  life, 
opposite  evils  may  operate  towards  the 
same  results  —  over-work,  insufficient  nu- 
triment, exposure  to  heat,  etc.  The 
somewhat  violent  measures  occasionally 
resorted  to  may  not  do  much  harm  in 
simply  hysterical  cases  ;  but  it  is  painful 
to  think  that,  with  a  wholly  imperfect 
diagonis,  remedies  may  be  applied  to 
actu;il  insanity  which  can  only  tend  to 
greaily  aggravate  the  disease.     Tlie  belief 


that  persons  in  a  hysterical  condition 
are  possessed  by  evil  spirits  is  universal, 
and  superstitious  cures  are  sought  after, 
though  in  different  ways,  by  professors 
of  both  the  great  religions  of  the  land  — 
many  of  the  lower  Hindoos  resorting  to 
magic,  which  may  be  considered  as  ap- 
plying to  the  devil,  while  the  Mussulman 
would  seek  by  charms  and  sacred  exor- 
cisms to  drive  out  the  evil  spirit. 

Generations  ago,  two  fakirs  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan order  of  Kadiree  started  on 
a  pilgrimage  to  Baghdad  from  their  own 
village  in  North-west  India,  situated  in 
the  district  of  Jounpore,  which  lies  be- 
tween Benares  and  the  territory  of  Oudh. 
Jhe  founder  of  their  sect,  Abdul  Kadir, 
is  buried  at  Baghgad,  and  around  his 
mausoleum  the  tombs  of  so  many  mys-. 
tical  sheikhs  have  been  placed,  that  Bagh- 
dad itself  has  sometimes  being  called  the 
J'Ci'.y  of  the  Saints."  On  their  return 
journey  from  the  shrine,  which  they  are 
said  to  have  performed  backwards^  the 
fakirs  brought  with  them  two  bricks 
which  had  formed  part  of  it,  as  sacred 
memorials,  and  perhaps  also  as  testimony 
that  they  had  reached  the  place  of  their 
destination.  There  was  a  propriety  in 
bringing  bricks,  because  they  are  asso- 
ciated with  Abdul  Kadir's  fame  as  a 
saint  ;  for  on  one  occasion  when  he  was 
praying  the  devil  appeared  to  him  dis- 
guised as  an  angel  of  light,  and  told  him 
that,  on  account  of  his  great  piety,  God 
would  henceforth  absolve  him  from  the 
necessity  of  prayer;  but  Abdul  Kadir 
was  not  to  be  deceived,  and  without  hesi- 
tation began  hurling  bricks  at  the  deceit- 
ful visitant,  under  which  treatment  he 
presently  disappeared,  and  the  tempta- 
tion was  thus  got  rid  of. 

The  fakirs  deposited  the  bricks  near 
their  own  village,  and  built  a  cupola  over 
them.  The  shrine  is  called  Giiouspore, 
and  the  bricks  are  shown  to  this  day, 
and  are  objects  of  veneration. 

An  annual  fair  is  held  at  the  place,  on 
the  day  of  the  death  of  Abdul  Kadir,  but 
as  it  is  fixed  by  the  Mohammedan  calen- 
dar, and  the  Mohammedan  year  is  a  lu- 
nar one,  the  commemoration  goes  round 
through  all  the  seasons.  A  large  con- 
course of  people  always  assembles,  and 
the  speciality  of  the  occasion  is  the  exor- 
cism of  evil  spirits  ;  in  other  words,  the 
empirical  cure  of  hysterical  persons. 
Sacrifices  are  performed  before  the  shrine 
by  Mohammedans  ;  and  the  Hindoos, 
who  have  an  Athenian  catholicity  in  their 
respect  for  all  gods,  known  or  unknown, 
cast   flowers    there   or   offer  sweetmeats 
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and  fruits.  A  recent  visitor  relates  as 
follows  :  "  Around  the  tomb  I  saw  some 
hundred  women,  and  j3erhaps  thirty  men, 
with  a  few  children,  sitting  on  the  ground, 
wagging  their  heads,  shivering,  weeping, 
and  screaming.  Their  relatives  were 
waiting  on  them.  Some  women  had 
thrown  off  their  ornaments,  or  had  broken 
them.  The  friends  of  other  of  the  women 
held  them  by  the  hair  of  their  head,  and 
called  upon  them  to  disclose  the  name  of 
the  demon  who  possessed  them.  The 
afflicted  themselves  would  shout  out  as  if 
addressing  their  tormentors,  and  would 
ask  for  what  sacrificial  inducement,  or  at 
what  price,  they  would  depart.  It  was  a 
very  wild  scene.  The  custodians  of  the 
shrine,  who  may  rightly  be  called  priests, 
though  they  do  not  represent  any  distinct 
sacerdotal  order,  moved  about,  fumigat- 
ing the  possessed  with  incense,  and  ac- 
companied by  musicians  beating  loudly 
on  drums.  Sacred  exorcisms  were  pro- 
nounced, papers  with  efficacious  formulae 
written  on  them  were  burnt  under  the 
noses  of  the  afflicted,  their  hair  was  pulled, 
or,  in  obstinate  cases,  their  bodies  were 
well  belaboured  with  drumsticks.  The 
fervour  with  which  one  man  assisted  the 
exorcists  with  his  private  cane,  in  their 
endeavours  to  relieve  a  female,  seemed 
to  indicate  the  concealed  payment  of  an 
old  domestic  score.  Such  virtue  as  be- 
longed to  the  locality  itself  was  said  to 
extend  as  far  as  the  point  to  which  the 
beating  of  the  drums  could  be  heard." 

A  gtrl  named  Dulhir,  who  had  recov- 
ered from  her  affection,  thus  related  her 
experience.  "  Her  demon,"  she  said, 
"  came  from  a  lake  named  Dal,  in  Kash- 
meer,  and  was  travelling  southward  when 
he  was  unlucky  enough  to  meet  a  person 
wearing  an  armlet,  on  which  was  in- 
scribed the  Holy  Name.  Fire  issued  out 
of  the  centre,  and  would  have  consumed 
the  evil  spirit,  but  he  adroitly  jumped 
down  a  well.  The  unfortunate  girl  Dulhir 
happened  to  be   drawing   water  at    the 
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very  time:  the  demon  saw  her,  and  re- 
maining quiet  all  the  day,  tracked  her 
home  at  night.  From  that  moment  she 
was  possessed.  Her  visit  to  the  shrine 
was,  however  quite  successful.  It  was 
lighted  at  the  time,  and  the  effulgence 
gradually  overcame  her  tyrannnical  iix- 
cumbent,  and  in  the  end  he  left  her  per- 
fectly free  from  ailment  and  distress. 
Whilst  he  was  departing,  however,  she 
lay  on  the  ground,  writhing  her  body, 
and  striking  the  dusty  road  with  her 
hands." 

A  story  was  told  at  the  place  of  a  wom- 
an who  had  been  brought  there,  whose 
malady  was  displayed  by  her  reading 
Arabic.  Even  as  she  sat  at  the  tomb, 
she  contrived  to  recite,  as  she  perused, 
passages  in  a  celebrated  poem  attributed 
to  the  pen  of  Abdul  Kadir  himself.  A 
sudden  voice  from  within  the  shrine 
commanded  her  to  desist,  and  she 
returned  to  her  home,  cured  and  illiterate. 

It  would  be  a  comical  sight  in  this 
London  of  ours,  if  we  could  have  a  pen 
at  one  of  the  fancy  fairs  filled  with  all 
the  hysterical  people  :  the  old  ladies  who 
shriek  if  their  parrot  has  a  fit,  or  their 
lap-dog  is  threatened  with  asthma  ;  the 
gushing  spinsters  whose  eyes  brim  with 
delicious  brine,  and  whose  noses  in- 
stinctively flutter  towards  the  smelling- 
bottle  when  their  popular  preacher  di- 
lates on  the  transcendental  poetry  of  the 
unseen;  the  habitual  invalids  who  have 
their  sinkings  and  their  sighings,  their 
nerves  and  their  nips  ;  the  hypochondri- 
acs who  weigh  themselves  after  eating, 
analyze  their  drinking-water,  and  go  to 
bed  when  the  wind  is  in  the  east ;  the 
young  gentlemen  who  languish  through 
their  lyric  verse,  drink  in  the  moonlight, 
talk  aesthetical  criticism,  and  go  into 
ecstasies  over  "the  sustained  treble  of  a 
Limoges  plate,"  or  the  delicate  harmony 
of  "a  serenade  in  blues."  Really,  per- 
haps, the  drumsticks  might  be  found  a 
salutary  remedy  for  each  and  all ! 


Dominica,  which  was  formerly  one  of  the 
chief  coffee-producing  countries,  has  of  late 
years  almost  entirely  ceased  to  grow  the  plant. 
The  capabilities  of  the  island,  however,  are 
apparently  so  great,  not  only  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  coffee,  but  also  for  many  other  tood 
products,  that  the  attention  9f  the  authorities 
has  been  directed  to  the  matter,  and  the  re- 
sult is  that  Mr.  Prestoe,  of  the  Botanic  Gar- 


dens, Trinidad,  has  been  commissioned  to 
examine  and  report  on  the  prospects  of  the 
island  generally,  and  the  best  means  of  de- 
veloping its  resources.  We  anxiously  await 
the  details  of  Mr.  Prestoe's  report  upon  an 
island  so  fertile  and  beautiful  as  Dominica, 
but  which  has,  no  doubt,  through  want  of 
European  capital  and  energy,  been  allowed  to 
drift  almost  into  an  unprofitable  waste. 
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PANSY,   ETC. 


PANSY. 


What  blossom  have  you  brought  to-day, 
Beside  my  pillow,  dear,  to  lay  ? 

Come,  let  me  see  my  prize. 
A  velvet  pansy,  large  and  fair, 
With  petals  yellow  as  your  hair, 

And  purple  as  your  eyes. 

I  think  I  know  the  very  spot. 
Where,  bordered  with  forget-me-not, 

This  lovely  blossom  grew ; 
We  knew  that  pansy  bed  of  old, 
A  sweet,  swift  story  there  was  told, 

Between  black  eyes  and  blue. 

It  seems  but  yesterday  we  stood, 
Each  unto  each  God's  greatest  good, 

Beneath  the  morning  sky  ! 
We  stood  as  lovers  stand,  to  part, 
(But  hand  from  hand,  not  heart  from  heart), 

With  lingering  good-bye. 

Upon  your  snow-white  dress  you  wore 
One  blossom,  plucked  an  hour  before. 

While  still  the  dew  was  wet : 
A  purple  pansy,  fair  as  this, 
I  took  it,  with  your  first  shy  kiss ; 

I  have  that  blossom  yet. 

We  thought  our  fate  was  hard  that  day. 
But,  darling,  we  have  learned  to  say, 

"  Whatever  is,  is  best." 
That  far-off  parting  which  is  o'er. 
Foretold  one  longer,  on  before. 

Awaiting  which  we  rest. 

We  wait  as  friends  and  lovers  do. 

Each  reading  true  heart  through  and  through) 

Until  that  parting  come. 
Then  if  you  speak  I  shall  not  hear, 
I  shall  not  feel  your  presence  near. 

Nor  answer.     Death  is  dumb. 

You  may  bring  pansies,  too,  that  day. 
To  spread  above  the  senseless  clay. 

But  none  so  sweet  as  this  ; 
And  never  one  like  that  dear  flower, 
You  gave  me  in  love's  dawning  hour. 

With  your  shy  clinging  kiss. 

I  may  not  give  you  courage  strong. 
And  help  and  counsel  all  life  long, 

As  once  I  hoped  to  do. 
But,  love,  be  fearless,  faithful,  brave; 
The  pansies  on  my  quiet  grave 

May  bring  heart's-ease  for  you. 

All  The  Year  Round. 


ANSWERED. 


Not  in  my  way  nor  at  my  time 
My  heart's  petitions  answer  gain ; 

I  ask,  and  all  my  days  are  full 
Of  longing  that  I  may  attain. 

"  This  time,"  I  cry,  "do  not  delay ; 

Give  me  the  boon  I  ask  to-day." 


But  opportunity  goes  by. 

And  while  I  pray  my  lips  are  fed 

With  something  that  I  have  not  asked. 
Nay,  what  I  wanted  not,  instead. 

But  still  the  food  is  sweet,  I  find. 

And  leaves  no  taste  of  gall  behind. 

The  Master's  hand  has  blessed  the  gift. 
And  so  it  must  be  good  for  me  ; 

And  yet  my  heart  goes  sighing  still  ' 

For  that  which  I  had  hoped  to  see. 

No  pain  or  labour  would  I  spare 

If  he  would  only  grant  this  prayer. 

I  see  the  hands  of  others  filled 

With  that  which  I  have  been  denied  ; 

And  they  care  not,  but  scorn  perchance. 
Because  they  are  so  well  supplied. 

I  see  and  pray  {whate'er  my  quest), 

"  Lord,  let  me  know  when  I  am  blest !  " 

I  wander  on,  nor  e'er  forget 

The  treasure  that  I  crave  the  most. 

And  think  **  Perhaps  it  is  too  late,  , 

All  opportunity  is  lost ;  " 

When  lo  !  I  see  the  blessing  sweet 

Is  lying,  fair,  beneath  my  feet  ! 

Independent.  BelLE  W.  CoOKE. 


THOU   AND   I. 


Strange,  strange  for  thee  and  me 

Sadly  afar ; 
Thou  safe,  beyond,  above, 

I  'neath  the  star ; 
Thou  where  flowers  deathless  spring, 

I  where  they  fade  ; 
Thou  in  God's  paradise, 

I  'mid  the  shade. 

Thou  where  each  gale  breathes  balm, 

I  tempest-tossed ; 
Thou  where  true  joy  is  found, 

I  where  'tis  lost. 
Thou  counting  ages  thine, 

I  not  the  morrow  ; 
Thou  learning  more  of  bliss, 

I  more  of  sorrow. 

Thou  in  eternal  peace, 

I  'mid  earth's  strife  ; 
Thou  where  care  hath  no  name, 

I  where  'tis  life. 
Thou  without  need  of  hope, 

I  where  'tis  vain  ; 
Thou  with  wings  dropping  light, 

1  with  time's  chain. 

Strange,  strange  for  thee  and  me. 

Loved,  loving  ever ; 
Thou  by  life's  deathless  fount, 

I  near  death's  river  ; 
Thou  winning  wisdom's  lore, 

I  strength  to  trust ; 
Thou  'mid  the  seraphim, 

I  in  the  dust. 

Phcebe  Cary. 


LUCREZIA    BORGIA. 
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From  The  Edinburgh  Review. 
LUCREZIA  BORGIA.* 

The  sphinx-like  riddle  of  the  story  of 
Lucrezia  Borgia  has  of  late  much  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  historical  investiga- 
tors in  various  countries.  In  Italy,  es- 
pecially in  the  cities  of  Turin,  Ferrara, 
Modena,  and  Milan,  books  have  been  pub- 
lished to  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  too 
famous  daughter  of  Alexander  VI.  In 
France,  M.  Armand  Baschet,  to  whom  the 
world  is  indebted  for  researches  by  which 
he  has  brought  to  light  many  interesting 
documents  from  the  archives  of  various 
states  of  Italy,  has  for  years  been  occu- 
pied in  collecting  materials  for  a  life  of 
Lucrezia  Borgia.  This,  however,  is  un- 
fortunately not  yet  completed.  A  Do- 
minican monk,  Ollivier,  in  1870,  made  a 
desperate  attempt  to  whitewash  the  whole 
of  the  Borgias  in  the  first  part  of  a  book 
entitled  "  Z^  Pape  Alexander  VI.  et  les 
BorgiasP  This  book,  which  forms  a 
fantastic  contrast  to  the  tragedy  of  Victor 
Hugo,  has  not  been  received  with  favour 
even  by  the  most  Ultramontane  organs 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  who  ac- 
knowledge that  the  moral  character  of 
Alexander  VI.  cannot  possibly  be  reha- 
bilitated in  the  face  of  irrefragable  con- 
temporary documents.  In  England  Mr. 
William  Gilbert  published  a  meritorious 
biography  of  Lucrezia  Borgia  in  two  vol- 
umes in   1869. 

The  first  writer,  however,  who  entered 
the  list  as  a  serious  champion  in  behalf 
of  this  enigmatical  lady  was  Mr.  Ros- 
coe,  whose  apology  of  Lucrezia  speedily 
aroused  the  warmest  recognition  amonsr 
the  Italians,  and  has  been  the  forerunner 
of  all  subsequent  efforts  of  the  same 
character.  Since  his  time,  however,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  difficulty  of  giving 
anything  like  a  fair  reputation  to  Lucrezia 
is  indefinitely  increased  by  the  success 
which  has  attended  the  drama  of  a  great 
poet  and  tlie  opera  of  a  great  composer  ; 
through  both  of  which  the  theatre-and- 
opera-going  public  of  Europe  have  made 
such  acquaintance  with  Lucrezia,  as  a 
sort  of    Bacchanal  of   blood,  equally  free 
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in  the  use  of  the  poison-cup  and  the  dag- 
ger, that  it  would  seem  an  anomaly  or  a 
paradox  to  divest  this  heroine  of  the  tragic 
qualities  which  have  endowed  her  with 
the  power  of  stage-fascination. 

Herr  Gregorovius,  however,  already  so 
favourably  known  by  his  monograph  on 
Corsica,  and  by  his  ''  History  of  the  City 
of  Rome  in  the  Middle  Ages,"  has  now 
produced  the  most  complete  and  trust- 
worthy work  on  the  subject  which  has  yet 
appeared  ;  and  although  we  cannot  affirm 
that  all  obscurity  is  removed  from  the  life 
and  character  of  Lucrezia  Borgia,  we  can 
at  least  recognize  that  a  quantity  of  new 
and  important  documents  have  been 
brought  to  light,  which  enable  us  to  take 
a  clearer  view  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
problem. 

Herr  Gregorovius  appears  to  have  been 
moved  to  undertake  the  subject  by  a  dis- 
covery which  he  made  among  the  archives 
of  the  notarial  acts  of  the  Roman  capital. 
He  was  already  possessed  of  a  number  of 
original  documents  concerning  the  Bor- 
gias which  he  had  collected  during  his  re- 
searches among  the  archives  of  Italy,  for 
the  purposes  of  his  work  on  Rome  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  when  he  came  upon  a  vol- 
ume of  protocols  of  Camillo  de  Beneim- 
bene,  who  was  the  confidential  notary  of 
Alexander  VI.  during  the  greater  part  of 
his  career.  From  the  documents  therein 
contained,  the  genealogy  of  the  Borgia 
family,  both  in  its  legitimate  and  illegiti- 
mate relations,  could  be  clearly  estab- 
lished, and  the  book  contained  the  whole 
series  of  the  marriage  contracts  of 
Lucrezia  Borgia,  besides  other  papers 
from  which  details  of  the  inner  relations 
of  the  Borgia  family  were  to  be  drawn. 
He  has  also  spared  no  pains  in  the  col- 
lection of  other  materials.  He  has  visited 
every  city  and  town  where  Lucrezia  abode 
and  with  which  she  had  any  connection. 
He  has  visited  Modena,  Mantua,  Nepi, 
Pesaro,  Ferrara,  and  Florence  repeatedly 
in  the  course  of  his  researches,  and  he 
found  in  the  state  archives  of  the  Este 
fatTjily  at  Modena  the  richest  treasure- 
trove  in  the  way  of  Borgia  documents. 
The  work  as  thus  composed  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  an  apology  for  Lucrezia  Borgia  ; 
but  it  is  difficult  after  reading  it  to  believe 
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that  the  woman  was  such  an  incarnate 
fiend  as  her  enemies,  who  were  her  con- 
temporaries, have  made  out.  At  the  same 
time  it  would  evince  remarkable  credulity 
to  accept  as  true  the  panegyrics  of  the 
poets  and  writers  and  courtiers  who  knew 
her  only  as  Duchess  of  Ferrara  ;  it  would 
be  indeed  an  anomaly  if  a  paragon  of  virtue 
had  been  born  out  of  the  foul  nest  of  the 
Borgias. 

The  Spanish  race  of  the  Borjas  or 
Borgias,  whose  story  will  always  remain 
as  illustrative  of  the  florid  exuberance 
of  the  Renaissance  period  in  crime  as 
well  as  in  virtue,  were  a  remarkable  race. 
They  belonged  to  the  same  national  type 
as  the  Cortez  and  the  Pizarros,  or  as 
Loyola,  who  later  was  the  founder  of  the 
most  powerful  political  and  religious  in- 
stitution which  the  world  has  ever  known. 
They  were  endowed  with  extraordinary 
gifts,  with  physical  beauty  and  power,  as 
well  as  with  quick  intelligence  and  cour- 
age, and  fierce  energy  of  will.  Although 
they  professed  to  descend  from  the  kings 
of  Aragon,  their  origin  cannot  be  traced 
further  back  than  Alfonso  Borgia,  who 
ascended  the  papal  chair  as  Callixtus  III. 
in  1455.  Alfonso  Borgia  was  born  at 
Xativa  near  Valencia.  He  began  his 
Italian  career  as  private  secretary  of  Al- 
fonso king  of  Aragon,  who  became  after- 
wards king  of  Naples. 

The  family  of  the  Borgias  were  related 
to  two  other  Valencian  families,  the 
Milas  and  the  Lanzols,  and  members  of 
both  these  families  came  flocking  to 
Rome,  even  as  early  as  1444,  when  Al- 
fonso was  made  cardinal.  Spain  having 
by  this  time  terminated  her  wars  against 
the  Moors,  her  sons  began  to  divert  their 
energies  abroad,  and  in  both  hemispheres 
they  placed  their  country,  for  a  while,  in 
a  position  of  paramount  influence.  No 
city  at  that  time  offered  a  more  ready  and 
more  attractive  field  of  ambition  than 
Rome.  She  was  the  political  centre  of 
the  world.  The  papacy  was  still  revered 
through  all  civilized  nations  as  the  high- 
est spiritual  power,  and  no  deficiency  of 
birth  or  fortune  could  be  so  great  there 
as  to  prevent  a  man  from  aiming  at  the 
chiefest  offices  of  ambition,  in  an  institu- 
tion in  which  the  highest  dignity  might 


be,  as  it  was  later,  achieved  by  the  son  of 
a  swineherd. 

Callixtus  III.  had  two  sisters,  one  of 
them  married  a  Lanzol  and  had  two  sons, 
Pedro  Luis  and  Rodrigo,  besides  daugh- 
ters. Callixtus  adopted  both  his  nephews 
and  gave  them  his  own  family  name  of 
Bergia.  Rodrigo,  the  youngest  of  these 
nephews  of  Callixtus  III.,  he  who  after- 
wards became  Alexander  VI.,  was  made  a 
cardinal  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  his 
age,  and  one  year  later  was  advanced  to 
the  high  dignity  of  vice-chancellor  of  the 
Roman  Church. 

As  for  Rodrigo's  elder  brother,  Pedro 
Luis,  he  was  overwhelmed  with  honours, 
offices,  and  possessions,  with  a  profusion 
which  made  him  a  prototype  in  some 
measure  of  the  position  attained  later  by 
his  nephew,  Caesar  Borgia.  Pedro  Luis, 
however,  died  young,  not  long  after  the 
death  of  his  uncle  the  pope  ;  and  as  he 
was  unmarried,  his  immense  property  in 
lands  and  goods  went  to  swell  the  re- 
sources of  his  brother  the  cardinal,  who 
was  beginning  to  amass  from  the  spoils 
of  Christendom  that  immense  fortune 
which  enabled  him  to  outbid  all  compet- 
itors for  the  chair  of  Saint  Peter,  to  en- 
rich mistresses  and  assassins,  and  to 
make  opulent  and  powerful  a  whole  tribe 
of'  illegitimate  descendants.  Cardinal 
Borgia  was  the  richest  of  all  the  princes 
of  the  church,  at  a  time  when  the  papal 
exchequer  was  flooded  with  the  tribute  of 
the  whole  Christian  world.  His  uncle, 
the  pope,  Callixtus  III.,  had  by  his  in- 
fluence with  foreign  potentates  procured 
for  him  a  crowd  of  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fices and  sinecures  in  various  countries 
of  which  he  received  the  incomes  at 
Rome.  He  expended  a  portion  of  these 
in  keeping  up  the  state  of  his  office,  and 
amassed  the  remainder  so  as  to  be  ready 
for  the  day  when  the  papacy  should  be- 
come vacant. 

He  is  a  man  [writes  one  of  his  contempo- 
raries] of  a  spirit  equal  to  all  things,  and  of 
great  intelligence  ;  ready  in  speech,  to  which, 
being  moderately  versed  in  literature,  he  un- 
derstands well  how  to  gi-ve  style  ;  subtle  by 
nature  and  of  marvellous  skill  in  the  conduct 
of  business.  He  is  extraordinarily  rich,  and 
the  protection  of  many  kings  and  princes  gives 
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him  reputation.  He  inhabits  a  beautiful  and 
convenient  palace  which  he  has  had  built  be- 
tween the  Ponte  Sant'  Angelo  and  the  Campo 
de  Fine.  From  his  ecclesiastical  benefices, 
his  many  abbeys  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  his  three 
bishoprics  Valencia,  Portus,  and  Carthago,  he 
draws  boundless  incomes,  while  the  office  of 
vice-chancellor  alone,  as  they  say,  brings  him 
in  yearly  eight  thousand  golden  gulden.  The 
quantity  of  his  silver  plate,  of  his  pearls,  of  his 
hangings  worked  in  gold  and  silver,  and  his 
books  of  all  kinds  of  knowledge  is  very  great, 
and  all  this  of  a  splendid  magnificence  which 
were  worthy  of  a  king  or  of  a  pope.  I  do  not 
speak  of  the  inestimable  adornings  of  his  beds 
and  of  his  horses,  nor  of  all  his  similar  orna- 
ments of  gold  and  silver  and  silk,  nor  of  his 
costly  wardrobe,  nor  of  the  great  mass  of 
coined  gold  in  his  possession. 

As  long  as  Callixtus  lived,  the  Span- 
iards who  flocked  to  Rome  during  his 
pontificate  were  all-powerful,  and  enjoyed 
a  monopoly  of  all  the  papal  patronage,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  great  Roman  fami- 
lies, who  on  the  death  of  the  Spanish 
pope  arose  in  revolt  against  the  hateful 
supremacy  of  foreigners,  and  some  of 
them  were  obliged  to  leave  the  city.  Car- 
dinal Rodrigo  Borgia  was  then  twenty- 
seven  years  of  age  ;  he  retained  his  office 
of  papal  vice-chancellor,  and  seems  to 
have  lived  quietly  through  the  pontifi- 
cates of  Pius  II.,  Paul  II.,  Sixtus  IV., 
and  Innocent  VIII.,  still  continuing  to 
amass  wealth,  and  waiting  his  time  to 
make  a  bid  for  the  papacy.  There  are 
few  details  of  his  private  life  at  this 
period.  One  letter  of  exhortation,  how- 
ever, is  still  extant,  addressed  to  him  by 
Pius  II.,  in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  from 
which  it  appears  that  his  dissolute  con- 
duct during  a  visit  to  Sienna  had  raised 
a  scandal  in  the  town,  and  filled  the 
pope's  heart  with  shame  and  indignation. 
He  had  many  mistresses,  but  Vanozza  is 
the  one  best  known  to  history,  since  she 
was  the  mother  of  Caesar  and  Lucrezia, 
and  with  her  Cardinal  Borgia  became  ac- 
quainted about  the  year  1466.  The  name 
Vanozza  was  a  familiar  transformation  of 
Giovanna  —  her  full  name  was  Vanozza 
Catanci,  but  of  what  family  she  came  is 
not  known.  Some  years  after  his  con- 
nection with  Vanozza  he  contrived,  as 
some  cloak   to  his   relations  with    her,  to 


I  bring  about  a  marriage  between  his  mis- 
I  tress  and  one  Giorgio  di  Corce,  a  Milan- 
I  ese,  for  whom  he  had  obtained  the  post 
;of  apostolic  writer  for  Sixtus  IV.,  and 
who  was  willing  to  accept  this  dishon- 
ourable alliance  for  the  sake  of  advance- 
ment. 

Lucrezia  Borgia  was  born  in  the  year 
1480,  in  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  IV.,  in 
the  very  same  month  in  which  Lorenzo 
the  Magnificent  had  consolidated  his 
power  at  Florence  by  the  establishment 
of  the  Council  of  Seventy.  Lucrezia  was 
six  years  younger  than  her  terrible 
brother  Caesar  Borgia,  and  eight  years 
younger  than  Juan,  Duke  of  Gandia, 
destined  to  be  the  victim  of  his  brother's 
ruthless  ambition.  The  period  in  which 
Lucrezia  was  born  was  one  for  Rome  of 
abomination,  not  as  dark  indeed  as  that 
of  the  Borgia  epoch,  but  still  sufficiently 
terrible  for  a  city  which  was  held  to  be 
the  capital  of  Christianity.  The  pope, 
Sixtus  IV.,  of  the  Riario  family,  was  a 
pontiff  of  more  commanding  powers  than 
Alexander  VI.,  and  exhibited  a  restless 
activity  in  his  endeavours  to  extend  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Church  by  intrigue 
and  violence  ;  he  had  concerted  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  Pazzi,  whose  plans  included 
the  murder  of  the  Medicis.  His  nephew, 
Girolamo  Riario,  was  all-powerful  under 
the  pontificate,  and  it  was  for  him  the 
pope  was  unweariedly  scheming  the  con- 
quest of  the  Romagna  —  that  eternal 
object  of  papal  cupidity  —  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  which  Caesar  Borgia  commit- 
ted some  of  the  ghastliest  in  his  series  oi 
crimes,  with  the  full  approbation  of  his 
father.  While  the  head  of  the  Church 
was  thus  absorbed  in  schemes  of  temporal 
ambition,  and  unscrupulous  of  means, 
religion  itself  became  a  mere  show,  in 
which  the  actors  were  stained  with  every 
vice  and  crime,  and  the  immorality  of 
all  classes  was  furious  and  shameless. 
Whole  quarters  were  swarming  with 
courtesans,  who  paraded  the  streets  ia 
the  pride  and  state  of  princesses,  while 
the  feuds  of  the  great  families  broke  out 
continually  into  open  warfare,  and  the 
armed  followers  of  the  Colon na  and  the 
SavelH,  on  the  one  side,  with  those  of 
the  Orsini  on  the  other,  carried  on  the 
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old  war  of  the  Guelfs  and  the  Ghibel- 
lines,  recruited  their  strength  among  the 
other  hostile  families  in  Rome,  and  day 
by  day  terrified  the  city  with  scenes  of 
havoc  and  assassination. 

Lucrezia  passed  the  first  years  of  her 
childhood  in  the  house  of  her  mother, 
who  dwelt  close  to  the  palace  of  the  Car- 
dinal Borgia  himself,  in  the  Piazza  Pizzo 
di  Merlo,  which  was  situated  in  the  quar- 
ter called  Ponte,  adjoining  the  Ponte 
Sant'  Angelo,  through  which  passed  the 
high  road  to  the  Vatican,  and  which  was 
one  of  the  most  stirring  and  busy  quar- 
ters of  Rome.  Cardinal  Borgia  appears 
to  have  acted  the  part  of  a  provident 
father  towards  all  his  illegitimate  prog- 
eny by  his  different  mistresses.  His 
mistresses  also  he  looked  after  with  pa- 
ternal care  as  soon  as  he  had  cast  them 
off,  and  this  he  never  failed  to  do  as  soon 
as  they  were  ripe  for  superannuation. 
What  indeed  seems  to  have  struck  his 
contemporaries  most  in  Cardinal  Borgia 
was  his  indefatigable  love  of  life  and 
pleasure,  and  his  inexhaustible  fund  of 
good  spirits  and  good  humour.  As  long 
as  he  lived  he  never  ceased  to  enjoy 
himself.  Although  the  court  of  the  Bor- 
gias  was  tainted  with  assassination  and 
crime,  the  Vatican  was  by  no  means  an 
abode  of  gloom  and  terror.  On  the  con- 
trary, its  halls  abounded  with  glitter  and 
movement,  with  banquetings  and  music 
and  revelries  which  at  times,  it  is  true, 
degenerated  into  abominable  orgies. 
And  whatever  was  done  there  in  the  way 
of  assassination  was  not  done  darkly  or 
in  a  corner,  but  in  open  day  ;  and  if  a 
guest  there  was  taken  off  by  surprise  in  a 
cup  of  poison,  the  pope  and  his  guests 
would  make  merry  over  the  event  at  the 
expense  of  the  victim,  who  ought  to 
have  been  on  his  guard.  No  individual 
at  that  time  in  Italy  was  treated  with  so 
little  sympathy  as  a  simpleton  or  an  un- 
suspicious .victim  ;  and  probably  to  have 
any  idea  of  the  way  in  which  successful 
murder  was  regarded  at  that  time  by  the 
courtiers  and  frequenters  of  the  Vatican, 
one  must  look  to  the  most  Western 
States  of  America,  where  the  ruffian  who 
succeeds  in  knocking  over  an  unsus- 
pecting enemy  with  his  six-shooter  is 
regarded  as  something  of  a  hero,  until 
he  himself  gets  knocked  over  in  his  turn. 

Amid  the  jojous  division  of  the  spoils 
of  the  Church  among  his  mistresses  and 
his  children,  Vanozza  and  her  offspring 
fared  well.  The  sons  were  either  ennobled 
or  provided  with  Church  dignities  ;  and 
as  for  Lucrezia,  she  of  all  the  cardinal's 
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illegitimate  daughters  remained  the  e; 
pecial  object  of  his  solicitude.  Vanozza,' 
too,  although  she  lost  all  claim  to  the  title 
of  a  mistress  after  the  birth  of  her  last 
papal  child  Gioffredo,  at  the  age  of 
forty,  never  ceased  to  receive  tokens  of 
kindly  attention  from  her  old  paramour 
as  long  as  he  lived.  Her  first  husband, 
Giorgio  di  Croce,  happening  to  die,  the 
pope  thought  it  would  be  well  for  her  to 
have  the  protection  of  a  second,  and  had 
no  difficulty  in  finding  one,  Carlo  Canale, 
first  chamberlain  of  Cardinal  Francesco 
Gonzaga,  afterwards  an  attendant  of  the 
Cardinal  Sclafetano  of  Parma.  This  lat- 
ter marriage  took  place  in  i486,  when 
Lucrezia  was  six  years  of  age  and  her 
mother  was  forty-six,  and  a"  child  was 
born  to  Carlo  Canale  after  this  auspicious 
event.  It  was  perhaps  on  the  occasion  of 
this  marriage  that  Lucrezia  was  taken  away 
from  the  protection  of  her  mother  ;  at  any 
rate  she  left  Vanozza's  house  at  a  very 
early  period,  and  henceforward  but  little 
intercourse  seems  to  have  been  permitted 
between  mother  and  daughter.  It  may 
have  been  that  Lucrezia  with  her  golden 
hair  was  an  exceptionally  attractive  child 
among  the  illegitimate  daughters  of  the 
pope,  and  that  he  had  marked  her  out 
from  the  first  for  a  high  destiny.  At  any 
rate  he  adopted  her  as  a  child  into  his 
legitimate  family  by  placing  her  under 
the  care  of  Adriana,  one  of  his  cousins, 
a  member  of  the  family  of  Mila,  who  had 
been  married  to  an  Orsini,  by  whom  she 
had  a  son,  Ursinus  Orsini.  This  Ma- 
donna Adriana,  as  she  was  called,  re- 
mained the  confidante  and  complacent 
abettor  of  the  pope's  debaucheries,  crimes, 
and  intrigues  up  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
not  hesitating  to  sacrifice  to  him  the 
honour  of  her  own  daughter-in-law,  and 
consequently  that  of  her  son  ;  and  what- 
ever education  and  notions  of  morality 
Lucrezia  received  she  received  under  the 
supervision  of  Madonna  Adriana.  Al- 
though Lucrezia  has  no  claim  to  a  place 
among  the  celebrated  learned  and  culti- 
vated women  of  Italy,  yet  her  apologists 
have  laid  much  stress  on  her  accomplish- 
ments. She  is  said  to  have  spoken  Span- 
ish, Italian,  and  French,  to  have  had  a 
knowledge  also  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and 
to  have  been  able  to  write  and  compose 
in  all  these  languages.  She  was  also  a 
proficient  in  music  and  practised  the  arts 
of  design,  and  in  Ferrara  in  later  davs 
she  excited  admiration  by  her  talent  for 
embroidery  in  silk  and  gold. 

Her   knowledge    of    the    Spanish    and 
Italian   tongues,    however,    need    excite 
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small  wonder,  since  she  was  by  birth 
both  Spanish  and  Italian.  Two  of  her 
letters  to  Bembo,  yet  extant,  are  written 
in  Spanish  ;  the  rest  are  in  Italian,  and 
are  neither  remarkable  for  style  nor  mat- 
ter. Her  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin 
appears  not  to  have  been  very  deep  ;  yet 
she  must  have  been  able  tp  read  Latin, 
at  least,  otherwise  her  father  would  not 
have  appointed  her,  as  he  did  on  one  oc- 
casion, his  deputy  during  an  absence, 
with  instructions  to  open  his  correspond- 
ence, which  was  for  the  most  part  written 
in  Latin.  It  is  probable  that  in  the 
'"'■  litercB  humaniores^^''  as  Greek  and  Latin 
used  to  be  styled,  she  received  instruc- 
tion, as  the  custom  then  was  in  Rome, 
together  with  her  brothers,  from  private 
teachers.  These  naturally  in  a  city  such 
as  she  inhabited  were  abundant,  and  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  young  ecclesiastics  en- 
deavouring to  make  their  way  by  paying 
court  to  the  cardinals,  in  employing  them- 
selves as  secretaries  or  in  teaching  their 
illegitimate  children.  Doubtless  too  she 
was  instructed  in  the  art  of  making  son- 
nets and  verses,  one  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  ladies  of  the  time,  by  some 
of  the  mediocre  poets  with  whom  Rome 
then  abounded.  In  fact  Lucrezia  went 
through  the  ordinary  course  of  instruc- 
tion of  an  Italian  lady  of  the  Renais- 
sance, which  was  incontestably  of  a  far 
more  solid  character,  and  far  more  likely 
to  bring  to  maturity  the  feminine  intel- 
lectual qualities  than  the  culture  of  our 
own  time.  The  novel,  the  smattering  of 
modern  science,  and  the  newspaper  were 
not  then  in  existence  to  dissipate  intel- 
lectual effort,  and  the  piano  was  an  un- 
known instrument  of  torture,  although 
any  well-educated  lady  could  play  on  the 
lute.  As  for  the  novel,  it  is  remarkable 
that  at  the  present  time  Italy,  among  civ- 
ilized countries,  is  that  in  which  the  few- 
est novels  are  produced  and  read. 

If  we  compare  the  accomplishments, 
such  as  they  appear  to  have  been,  of  Lu- 
crezia Borgia  with  those  of  some  of  the 
most  cultivated  women  of  her  time, 
namely,  Cassandra  Fedele  of  Venice,  Isa- 
bella Gonzaga,  and  Elisabetta  of  Urbino  ; 
not  to  speak  of  Costanza  Barano,  poet- 
ess, orator,  and  philosopher,  who  had 
daily  in  her  hands  the  works  of  St.  Au- 
gustine, of  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Jerome,  and 
St.  Gregory,  as  well  as  those  of  Seneca, 
Cicero,  and  Lactantius ;  not  to  speak 
also  of  the  ladies  later  known  as  Vitto- 
ria  Colonna  and  Veronica  Gambara,  the 
daughter  of  Alexander  VI.  must  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  a  person  of  ordinary 


acquirements  for  her  time.  Indeed  gen- 
erally her  qualities  were  of  a  common- 
place character  not  at  all  calculated  to  fit 
her  for  appearing  before  posterity  in  the 
character  she  enjoys  on  the  stage  —  that 
of  being  one  of  the  most  eminent  female 
artists  in  crime  and  passion  of  whom 
fame  has  made  mention. 

That  part  of  education,  however,  which 
was  esteemed  to  be  the  most  successful 
in  Lucrezia  was  the  religious  ;  and  re- 
ligious education,  or  rather  education  in 
the  proper  and  regular  performance  of 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  was  then  the  groundwork  of  all 
education,  just  as  the  due  observance 
throughout  life  of  all  the  prescriptions  of 
the  Church  was  a  sort  of  framework 
which  surrounded  all  the  rest  of  the  ac- 
tions of  every  day  ;  that  indeed  which 
the  Ferrarese  ambassador  in  reporting 
on  her  qualities  to  the  duke  found  espe- 
cially to  praise  in  Lucrezia  was  her  Cath- 
olic bearing.  By  this  nothing  else  was 
intended  than  a  mere  tribute  of  praise  to 
the  public  deportment  of  the  princess  in 
religious  matters  ;  there  was  no  question 
here  of  internal  or  spiritual  religion. 
The  greatest  sinners  and  malefactors 
were,  and  even  are,  in  Italy  at  the  present 
time,  the  most  faithful  observers  of  the 
ordinances  of  the  Catholic  Church  ;  and 
in  such  observance  there  is  no  ground 
for  imputation  of  hypocrisy  ;  that  would 
presuppose  an  independence  of  thought, 
of  judgment,  in  religious  matters  which 
really  did  not,  and  does  not,  exist  among 
the  Italians.  They  followed,  and  still 
follow,  the  prescriptions  of  the  Church 
with  regularity,  precisely  as  civilized  peo- 
ple observe  the  ordinary  rules  in  so- 
cial life,  because  they  are  matters  of 
prescription,  tradition,  and  convention 
which  no  well-bred  people  should  omit  or 
transgress. 

One  may  well  imagine  that  the  first 
moral  or  immoral  impressions  made  on 
the  conscience  of  Lucrezia  Borgia  were 
of  a  confusing  character.  Her  mother's 
husband  was  not  her  father.  She  was 
called  the  niece  of  a  cardinal,  and  she 
must  have  soon  learnt  that  he  was  her 
father  and  a  prince  of  the  Church  at  the 
same  time  ;  she  would  hear  also  of  other 
cardinals  surrounded  by  families  ;  soon 
become  aware  that  they  were  the  produce 
of  unhallowed  amours,  and  find  the  Vat- 
ican itself  swarming  with  papal  children 
and  grandchildren.  As  she  grew  up  day 
after  day  some  scandalous  rumour  of 
crime  would  reach  her  from  the  outer 
world   in   which   luxury,   proHigacy,  aud 
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crime  reigned  in  triumphant  union. 
When  she  was  nine  years  old  her  father, 
the  cardinal,  then  fifty-eight  years  of  age, 
contracted  another  adulterous  alliance  of 
a  still  more  surprising  character  than 
any  of  those  for  which  he  had  hitherto 
been  notorious. 

In  May  1489  the  young  and  bright- 
haired  Giulia  Farnese,  styled  La  Bella  on 
account  of  her  beauty,  then  fifteen  years 
of  age,  was  married  in  the  very  palace  of 
the  Cardinal  Rodrigo  Borgia  to  the  young 
Ursinus  Orsini,  the  son  of  Adriana  de 
Mila,  the  very  lady  under  whose  care 
Lucrezia  was  being  brought  up.  Two 
years  later  Giulia  was  the  declared  mis- 
tress of  the  cardinal,  and  her  mother-in- 
law  countenanced  the  adulterous  con- 
nection ;  and  in  reward  for  her  complai- 
sance remained,  as  we  have  said,  until  the 
death  of  the  pope,  the  most  influential 
personage  in  the  house  of  Borgia  ;  and 
it  is  to  this  adulterous  connection  that  the 
house  of  Farnese  owes  the  origin  of  its 
greatness. 

From  an  early  age  Lucrezia's  hand  was 
the  toy  of  her  parent's  ambition.  When 
she  was  eleven  years  of  age  her  father, 
then  only  a  cardinal,  thought  himself  for- 
tunate in  being  able  to  betroth  his  bas- 
tard daughter  to  a  Spanish  nobleman, 
Don  Cherubin  Juan  da  Centelles,  brother 
of  the  Count  of  Oliva.  Hardly,  how- 
ever, was  this  betrothal  arranged,  when 
ithe  cardinal  concluded  another  match  for 
iher  with  another  Spaniard —  Don  Gas- 
jparo.  Count  of  Aversa  ;  so  that  Lucrezia 
\was  at  the  same  time  the  betrothed  of 
itwo  young  Spaniards.  Neither  betrothal, 
however,  came  to  marriage.  A  year 
'later  Innocent  VIII.  died,  Cardinal  Bor- 
gia became  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  and  a 
yet  more  brilliant  match  became  possi- 
ble for  the  daughter  of  the  new  pope. 

©ne  can  imagine  with  what  anxiety  the 
ipope's  former  mistress,  Vanozza,  now 
'.fifty  years  of  age,  Lucrezia,  her  daughter, 
Madonna  Adriana,  and  Giulia  Farnese, 
.awaited  the  results  of  the  conclave  which 
tended. in  the  election  of  Alexander  VL, 
and  with  what  prayers  they  must  have  be- 
sieged the  Virgin  and  all  the  saints. 
3orgia,iin  fact,  carried  the  day  because 
he  had^the  most  bribes  to  offer,  both  in 
tthe  way  of  promises  and  ready  money. 
The  main  instrument  in  deciding  the  vote 
in  his  favour  was  the  Cardinal  Ascanio 
Sforza,  the  brother  of  Ludovico  il  Moro, 
the  Duke  of  Milan,  who  received  for  his 
service  the  government  of  the  town  of 
Mepx,  the  office  of  vice-chancellor,   and 


the  gift  of  the  Borgia  Palace,  to  which 
asses  laden  with  silver  conveyed  a  goodly 
sum  of  ready  money  on  the  eve  of  the 
election.  In  Milan,  the  elevation  of  the 
pope  was  celebrated  with  public  rejoi- 
cings, as  it  secured  the  alliance  of  the 
papacy  and  the  Sforza.  In  Venice  and 
other  parts  of  Italy,  on  the  contrary,  the 
news  was  received  with  the  most  vehe- 
ment indignation  ;  and  the  Venetian  am- 
bassador declared  in  Milan  immediately 
after  the  election  that  the  holy  tiara  had 
been  purchased  by  simony  and  with  a 
thousand  villanies  ;  and  that  the  Signoria 
of  Venice  was  convinced  that  France  and 
Spain  would  refuse  their  obedience  as 
soon  as  they  became  aware  of  what  had 
happened. 

In  Rome,  however,  the  coronation  of 
the  new  pope  was  celebrated  with  extrav- 
agant pomp,  and  chroniclers  had  not 
words  enough  to  celebrate  the  splendours 
of  the  ceremonies,  nor  the  imposing 
presence  and  bearing  of  Alexander  VI. 
Alexander  the  Great,  according  to  one  of 
them,  must  have  looked  just  so  in  his 
hour  of  triumph  —  he  must  have  had  the 
same  mild  composure  in  his  mien  —  the 
same  faultless  nobility  of  aspect  —  the 
same  liberality  of  look  :  in  fact,  the  ele- 
vation of  a  bloodstained  profligate  was 
celebrated  all  over  Rome  as  a  sort  of 
earthly  apotheosis.  At  the  festival  of  his 
coronation  the  pope  named  his  second 
son,  Cassar,  then  sixteen  years  of  age, 
Bishop  of  Valencia,  and  soon  afterwards 
the  Vatican  became  still  more  crowded 
with  Spanish  faces  than  it  was  in  the  days 
of  Callixtus  III. 

From  the  ranks  of  his  relatives  and 
connections,  on  whom  Alexander  show- 
ered all  the  favours  at  his  disposal,  Lu- 
crezia was  not  likely  long  to  be  absent. 
Ludovico  il  Moro  and  Ascanio,  in  order 
to  draw  still  closer  together  the  bonds  of 
alliance  between  themselves  and  the  pa- 
pacy, proposed  to  the  pope  one  of  their 
relatives,  Giovanni  Sforza,  Count  of  Co- 
tognolia,  and  vicar  of  the  Church  at 
Pesaro,  as  a  husband  for  his  favourite 
daughter.  So  slight  a  matter  as  a  be- 
trothal could  not  stand  seriously  in  the 
way  of  Alexander,  and  the  Sforza  mar- 
riage was,  after  some  opposition  on  the 
part  of  Don  Gasparo,  concluded. 

At  the  time  of  this  marriage  Lucrezia 
was  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  years 
of  age.  A  palace  was  provided  for  her 
and  her  husband  close  to  the  Vatican,  in 
which  Madonna  Adriana  still  continued 
to  be    Lucrezia's   chief   lady  of  honour, 
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and  where  she  was  soon  joined  by  Giulia 
Farnese,  who  bore  children  to  the  pope 
in  the  house  of  his  own  daughter. 

But  Italian  diplomacy  in  those  days  was 
a  sort  of  Penelope's  web  which  was  being 
woven  and  unwoven  daily.  The  alliance 
between  the  papacy  and  the  Sforzas  had 
been  arranged  against  the  Aragonese 
dynasty  of  Naples,  which  province  was 
then  a  fief  of  the  Church.  Frightened  at 
this  coalition,  and  having  intelligence  also 
of  the  intended  expedition  of  Charles 
VIII.  into  Italy,  whose  main  end  was  to 
wrest  the  throne  of  Naples  from  the  house 
of  Aragon,  the  Neapolitan  princes  were 
lavish  in  offers  of  alliance  to  Alexander 
VI.,  to  detach  him  from  the  league  of 
their  enemies  ;  and  they  succeeded.  The 
first  fruit  of  the  alliance  between  Alex- 
ander VI.  and  the  king  of  Naples  was 
the  marriage  of  Gioffredo  Borgia,  his 
youngest  son  by  Vanozza,  with  a  daughter 
of  Alfonso.  Gioffredo  was  created  Prince 
of  Squillace.  The  husband  of  Lucrezia, 
who  naturally  watched  eagerly  any  sign 
of  change  in  the  papal  policy,  began  to 
grow  uneasy  about  his  own  position  and 
security,  and  to  look  round  on  all  sides 
for  assistance. 

In  the  beginning  of  September  1494, 
Charles  VIII.  of  France  entered  Pied- 
mont. He  reached  Florence  in  Novem- 
ber, and  his  army  swept  unresistedly 
through  the  patrimony  of  the  Church  : 
the  advance  of  his  troops  was  so  rapid 
that  they  surprised  Madonna  Adriana 
and  Madonna  Giulia,  the  mistress  of  the 
pope,  with  her  sister  :  all  three  ladies  had 
been  on  a  visit  to  Lucrezia  Borgia  at 
Pesaro,  and  thus  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  pope's  enemies  as  they  were  return- 
ing home.  This  event  made  a  great  sen- 
sation throughout  all  Italy.  Nevertheless 
Charles  VIII.,  notwithstanding  the  recent 
and  present  hostile  attitude  of  the  pope, 
being  unwilling  to  press  his  advantage  to 
extremity,  had  the  ladies  liberated  and 
conducted  to  Rome.  The  pope  received 
them,  we  are  told,  as  they  entered  Rome, 
"clad  in  a  black  doublet  edged  with  gold 
brocade,  with  a  girdle  round  his  waist  of 
rne  Spanish  fashion  (the  faja),  in  which 
were  stuck  a  sword  and  dagger.  He  had 
Spanish  boots  and  a  velvet  cap  —  quite 
galant.''^ 

The  pope  succeeded  so  far  in  cajoling 
Charles  VI II,,  that  the  French  king,  in- 
stead of  calling  a  council  together  to  sit 
in  judgment  on  the  profligate  pope,  and 
decapitating  him,  as  some  anticipated, 
fell  on  his  knees  before  the  old  monster 
and  recognized  him  as  the  head  of  the 


Church.  Charles  continued  his  trium- 
phant march  to  Naples,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  throne,  when  he  found  that  his 
allies,  the  Sforzas,  jealous  of  his  success 
in  the  north,  had  deserted  him  and  joined 
in  a  general  league  formed  against  him  by 
the  princes  of  Italy  ;  and  he  had  to  fight 
his  way  back  to  the  Alps.  This  change 
of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Sforzas  rec- 
onciled the  pope  for  a  time  with  the  hus- 
band of  Lucrezia.  However,  the  house  of 
Aragon,  after  the  retreat  of  the  French, 
seemed  to  grow  again  in  strength  as  the 
fortunes  of  the  Sforzas  declined,  and  Alex- 
ander resolved  at  length  irrevocably  to 
put  an  end  to  the  marriage  of  Giovanni 
Sforza  with  his  daughter.  Sforza  was 
asked  quietly  at  first  to  allow  his  union 
with  Lucrezia  to  be  dissolved  without  op- 
position, but  he  refused.  He  soon  how- 
ever, got  wind  that  arrangements  were 
being  made  for  taking  away  his  life  by 
violence,  and  he  escaped  from  Rome. 
According  to  a  chronicler  of  Pesaro,  it 
was  Lucrezia  herself  who  found  means  to 
warn  him  of  his  danger.  The  escape  of 
Sforza  was  regarded  by  the  pope  and  his 
son  Caesar  as  extremely  inconvenient. 
The  assassination  of  the  man  was  the 
simplest  and  most  quiet  way  of  dissolving 
the  marriage,  and  now  they  were  driven 
to  the  roundabout  proceeding  of  a  sham 
trial,  which  would  necessarily  entail  some 
delay,  together  with  much  scandal. 
Nevertheless,  the  matter  was  managed 
at  last.  Sforza,  unwilling  to  try  to  the 
utmost  the  patience  of  his  terrible  father- 
in-law,  as  well  as  of  his  terrible  brother- 
in-law,  Caesar,  who  though  but  a  stripling 
had  already  shown  that  his  dagger  was 
as  dangerous  as  the  claw  of  a  tiger,  con- 
sented at  last  to  make  no  opposition  to 
an  action  for  divorce  ;  and  although  he 
I  had  had  children  by  a  first,  as  he  had 
afterwards  by  a  third  marriage,  confessed 
under  his  hand  and  seal  that  his  marriage 
was  a  nullity,  and  the  sentence  of  divorce 
was  passed  on  December  20,  1497.  The 
scandal  of  this  divorce  was  naturally 
great  throughout  Italy,  but  this  scandal 
was  infinitely  increased  by  the  tragic  and 
horrible  event  which  followed  it  a  few 
months  later. 

The  ambition  of  Cnesar  Borgia  had  been 
incessantly  increasing  ever  since  his  fa- 
ther had  donned  the  papal  tiara.  He 
loathed  the  priestly  robe  and  jirofession 
to  which  as  a  younger  brother  he  had 
been  condemned,  and  as  he  regarded  his 
brother  the  Duke  of  Gandia,  who  had 
been  made  gonfalonier  of  the  Church 
and   loaded  with   other  secular   honours 
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and  dignities,  as  an  impediment  in  his 
way,  he  determined  to  get  rid  of  him. 
The  occasion  for  Caesar  to  execute  his 
murderous  project  was  not  long  in  oc- 
curring. On  the  evening  of  the  14th  day 
of  June,  1498,  Caesar  Borgia  and  the 
Duice  of  Gandia  supped  with  their  mother 
Vanozza,  near  the  Church  of  San  Pietroin 
Vincoli.  They  started  to  return  home 
late  together  and  the  duke  was  never 
again  seen  alive.  Three  days  later  his 
body  was  found  in  the  Tiber  pierced  with 
nine  wounds,  and  that  Caesar  was  his 
real  assassin  there  can  be  no  serious 
doubt. 

The  divorce  of  Lucrezia,  followed  so 
quickly  as  it  was  by  the  murder  of  her 
brother  the  Duke  of  Gandia,  naturally 
caused  all  the  scandal-loving  world  of 
Italy  to  discuss  the  Borgias.  One  of  the 
worst  charges  against  Lucrezia  and  her 
father  may  in  fact  be  traced  to  Lucrezia's 
divorced  husband  Giovanni  Sforza  at 
this  time.  Sforza,  in  his  rage  and  indig- 
nation, wrote  to  the  Ferrarese  ambassa- 
dor some  months  before  the  divorce,  that 
his  Holiness  the  pope  was  taking  his 
daughter  away  from  him  to  have  her  still 
more  completely  in  his  own  power. 
However,  this  accusation  of  Sforza's  is  in 
great  part  refuted  by  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  succeeding  marriage  of  Lu- 
crezia was  arranged,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  divorce  had  been 
obtained  for  political  purposes  alone,  and 
with  a  view  to  contracting  an  alliance 
with  the  house  of  Aragon  at  Naples. 

The  Aragonese  dynasty,  which  had 
established  itself  at  Naples  after  the  re- 
treat of  the  army  of  Charles  VHI.,  was 
however  again  tottering  to  its  fall,  and 
even  before  the  murder  of  the  Duke  of 
Gandia  the  pope  had  been  scheming  to 
place  his  son  Caesar  on  the  throne.  This 
murder,  which  removed  Caesar's  near- 
est rival  in  the  good  graces  of  his 
father,  brought  the  pope's  second  son 
at  once  much  closer  to  the  various 
objects  of  his  ambition.  It  made,  how- 
ever, no  change  in  the  plans  of  the  pope, 
who,  notwithstanding  his  grief  at  the 
death  of  his  eldest  son,  never  displayed 
any  resentment  against  the  fratricide  ; 
he  probably,  in  spite  of  his  own  affliction, 
thought  his  son  Caesar  had  but  behaved 
in  accordance  with  natural  instincts  and 
according  to  the  morals  of  the  time,  and 
that  all  paternal  remonstrance  would  be 
scoffed  at  as  vain  sentimentality. 

Consequently,  even  before  Caesar  with 
some  show  of  decency  had  put  off  the 
cardinal's  robe,  the  pope  made  proposals 


to  King  Federigo  for  the  hand  of  his 
daughter  in  favour  of  the  fratricidal 
Caesar.  Neither  the  kin«;  of  Naples, 
however,  nor  his  daughter  could  over- 
come the  horror  inspired  by  such  a  prop- 
osition, and  it  was  refused.  One  sacri- 
fice, however,  to  the  Moloch  of  the  Vati- 
can the  king  was  induced  to  make  ;  he 
consented  to  the  marriage  of  the  younger 
brother  of  Donna  Sancia,  the  illegitimate 
son  of  Alfonso  II.,  who  was  styled  the 
Duke  of  Biselli,  with  the  divorced  Lu- 
crezia Borgia.  The  pope  had  hit  upon 
this  project  as  an  advance  towards  the 
other  and  yet  closer  alliance  which  he 
still  coveted.  This  ill-fated  marriage  was 
solemnized  at  the  Vatican  on  July  21, 
1498.  Lucrezia  was  then  eighteen  years 
of  age,  while  her  new  husband,  who  was 
as  beautiful  as  Antinous,  was  a  year 
younger. 

This  marriage  lasted  a  little  more  than 
two  years,  and  came  to  an  end  on  August 
i8th,  1500,  by  the  assassination  of  the 
young  prince  in  his  nineteenth  year. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  Caesar  Borgia 
was  the  author  likewise  of  this  crime  —  "/f 
fecit  cut  prodestj"  says  the  old  rule,  and 
Caesar  Borgia,  and  he  alone,  was  to  profit 
by  it,  Caesar's  political  situation  as  re- 
spects Naples  had  changed  rapidly  after 
the  marriage  of  Lucrezia  with  Alfonso. 
Louis  XII.  had  succeeded  to  Charles 
VIII.  on  the  throne  of  France,  and  re- 
sumed the  project  of  his  predecessor  of 
acquiring  the  crown  of  Naples.  With 
this  view  he  formed  alliances  with  vari- 
ous princes  of  Italy,  and  especially  with 
Caesar  Borgia,  whom  he  invited  to  his 
court,  and  to  whom  he  offered  the  duke- 
dom of  Valentinois  and  the  hand  of  Char- 
lotte d'Albret,  sistef  of  the  king  of  Na- 
varre. The  marriage  took  place  in  1499. 
The  king  of  France  undertook  to  for- 
ward the  projects  of  Caesar  Borgia  for 
the  conquest  of  the  Romagna,  that  tradi- 
tional object  of  cupidity,  as  we  have  said, 
of  papal  relatives,  while  Caesar  Borgia  un- 
dertook on  his  side  to  aid  the  French 
king  in  possessing  himself  of  the  Neapol- 
itan throne,  as  well  as  in  overthrowing 
the  Sforza  family  at  Milan,  which  the 
French  had  made  a  kindred  object  of 
policy  in  revenge  for  the  treachery  of 
Ludovico  il  Moro. 

Ascanio  Sforza,  who  had  been  the 
chief  instrument  in  procuring  the  papacy 
for  Alexander,  and  up  to  this  time  had 
lived  in  Rome  in  friendly  relations  with 
the  Borgias,  perceived  his  danger  and 
fled  from  Rome.  Following  his  advice 
and  example,  the  unfortunate  Neapolitan 
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prince,  the  husband  of  Lucrezia  Borgia, 
fled  likewise,  leavinghis  young  wife  behind 
him  in  the  sixth  month  of  her  pregnancy. 
Lucrezia  Borgia,  we  read  in  a  letter  of 
the  lime,  was  continually  in  tears  after 
the  departure  of  her  young  husband,  and 
this  is  the  only  proof  we  have  that  her 
heaft  was  ever  touched  by  any  of  the 
princes  to  whom  she  was  successively 
betrothed  or  married,  or  indeed  by  any 
lover  at  all.  Alfonso,  who  had  retired  to 
Genezzano,  wrote  to  her  urgent  entreat- 
ies to  follow  him  ;  the  letter  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  pope.  The  pope,  who  had 
sent  a  troop  of  horse  in  vain  pursuit  of  his 
son-in-law  as  soon  as  he  had  news  of  his 
departure,  forced  his  daughter  to  write  to 
Alfonso  praying  him  to  return  ;  mean- 
while, to  get  rid  of  Lucrezia's  lamenta- 
tions and  reproaches,  he  made  her,  then 
a  gTrl  of  nineteen,  regent  of  Spoleto  and 
despatched  her  away  from  Rome.  The 
unfortunate  Alfonso,  between  whom  and 
Lucrezia  there  probably  did  exist  some 
real  affection,  was  enticed  back  by  his 
wife's  letter  ;  he  joined  her  at  Spoleto,  and 
from  thence  returned  with  her  through 
Nepi,  of  which  town  Lucrezia  was  also 
regent,  to  Rome. 

Peace  was  then  made  for  a  time  for  the 
young  couple,  for  Caesar  Borgia  was  ab- 
sent ;  but  meanwhile  the  political  situa- 
tion was  fast  ripening  to  that  condition  in 
which  the  young  prince's  death  was  con- 
sidered by  the  ruthless  adventurer  indis- 
pensable. Alfonso  was  now  as  useless 
for  Cresar's  ambitious  purposes  as  Gio- 
vanni Sforza  had  once  been,  and  he  de- 
termined to  get  rid  of  him  in  order  to 
provide  for  his  sister  a  husband  whose 
alliance  would  be  of  more  real  advantage. 
Nevertheless  some  months  passed  before 
the  catastrophe  occurred.  Louis  XIL 
entered  Milan  in  October  1499,  and  Caesar 
up  to  July  was  occupied  in  reducing  one 
by  one  the  chiefs  of  the  district  of  Ro- 
magna,  and  the  pope  on  his  side  was  car- 
rying on  war  against  the  heads  of  the 
Roman  nobility. 

At  length  Caesar  could  wait  no  longer. 
As  Lucrezia  had  had  a  child  by  her  mar- 
riage with  Alfonso,  no  such  pretext  as 
had  been  contrived  in  the  case  of  the 
marriage  with  Giovanni  Sforza  was  avail- 
able for  bringing  about  a  dissolution  ; 
nothing  remained  but  violence.  A  first 
attempt  at  assassination  was  made  on 
the  young  prince  as  he  was  going  to  the 
Vatican  to  see  his  wife,  who  was  then 
sitting  vv^ilh  the  pope  ;  a  band  of  men  in 
masks  fell  upon  him  with  daggers  as  he 
ascended    the   steps   of  the  palace.     Al- 


fonso, struck  with  several  wounds,  es- 
caped to  the  pope's  presence,  where  at 
sight  of  him  Lucrezia  sank  fainting  to 
the  ground.  This  time  the  pope  himself 
was  indignant  ;  he  had  the  wounded 
prince  carried  to  a  room  in  the  Vatican, 
and  absolution  was  given  to  him  by  a 
cardinal.  Owing,  however,  to  the  strength 
of  youth  and  to  the  unremitting  care  of 
his  wife  and  sister-in-law  Donna  Sancia, 
the  wife  of  Gioffredo,  the  young  duke 
was  on  the  way  to  recovery,  when,  after 
waiting  for  about  thirty  days  and  losing 
all  patience,  Caesar  Borgia  entered  the 
sick  man's  room,  about  nine  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  made  some  excuse  for  caus- 
ing Lucrezia  and  Donna  Sancia  to  retire, 
and  had  his  victim  strangled  by  Michel- 
letto,  one  of  his  captains  and  his  habitual 
executioner.  Close  upon  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  Alfonso  of  Naples  negotia- 
tions were  entered  upon  for  marrying 
Lucrezia  to  another  Alfonso,  Alfonso  of 
Este,  the  son  and  heir-apparent  of  the 
reigning  duke  Ercole,  by  whose  assist- 
ance Cassar  Borgia  hoped  to  become 
secure  of  his  dominion  now  established 
in  Romagna,  and  to  whom  also  he  might 
look  for  aid  in  his  further  plans  of  con- 
quest over  Florence  and  Bologna. 

Both  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  and  his  son 
looked  on  the  proposed  alliance  with  hor- 
ror, and  it  was  necessary  to  set  in  action 
a  most  complicated  network  of  diplomacy 
in  order  to  accomplish  the  wished-for 
end.  The  influence  of  the  king  of 
France  was  the  most  decisive  element  in 
the  matter,  and  the  marriage  contract 
was  signed  precisely  a  year  after  the 
assassination  of  the  unfortunate  Alfonso, 
Duke  of  Biselli,  though  Lucrezia  did  not 
enter  Ferrara  in  all  the  pomp  of  a  bride 
until  February  2,  1502. 

Lucrezia  Borgia  was  then  only  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  and  since  she  con- 
tinued ever  after  to  live  at  Ferrara,  and 
all  testimony  is  uniform  that,  both  before 
she  became  Duchess  of  Ferrara  and  af- 
terwards, her  life  was  free  from  the 
abominaiole  vices  and  crimes  of  which 
history  has  made  her  as  it  were  the  in- 
carnation, those  who  would  clear  her 
memory  from  the  foul  charges  which 
have  blackened  it,  must  confine  their  at- 
tention chiefly  to  the  Roman  period,  and 
endeavour  to  prove  that  she  kept  her 
life  comparatively  pure  amid  the  horrid 
orgies  of  the  Rome  of  the  Borgias.  It 
is  very  difficult  even  to  imagine  that-such 
should  be  the  case,  and  yet  her  defenders 
make  out  a  much  better  case  for  her  than 
could   be   anticipated.     Lucrezia,   as   we 
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have  seen,  was  early  removed  from  the 
care  of  her  mother  and  phiced  under  that 
of  Madonna  Adriana,  till  she  was  thir- 
teen years  of  age,  when  she  was  married 
to  Giovanni  Sforza  ;  after  which  Lucre- 
zia  had  an  establishment  of  her  own  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Vatican,  in  the 
Palace  Santa  Maria  in  Porticu,  and 
thither  Adriana  accompanied  and  re- 
mained as  her  chief  lady  of  honour. 
Not  long  after  Donna  Sancia,  the  young 
and  beautiful  wife  of  her  brother  Giof- 
fredo,  came  to  inhabit  Rome,  and  lived 
in  a  palace  in  the  quarter  of  Sant'Angelo. 

It  was  not  likely  that  these  three  young 
and  beautiful  women,  one  of  whom,  and 
perhaps  the  most  beautiful,  was  mistress 
of  an  old  man  of  sixty-two,  who  was  also 
the  most  sacred  dignitary  of  her  religion, 
would  lead  the  lives  of  nuns  or  recluses. 
On  the  contrary  their  palaces  resounded 
with  music  and  dancing,  with  banqueting 
and  masquerading ;  and  they  caused 
amazement  as  they  passed  in  splendid 
cavalcades  through  the  streets  of  Rome, 
followed  by  swarms  of  Italian  and  Span- 
ish cavaliers.  One  cannot  doubt  that  in 
such  a  society  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
love-making  going  on,  and  that  some- 
times of  the  most  forbidden  and  unholy 
character.  Public  report  said  that  the 
Duke  of  Gandia  and  Cassar  Borgia  were 
rivals  for  the  favours  of  their  sister-in- 
law  Donna  Sancia.  That  Lucrezia  Bor- 
gia kept  herself  unstained  in  such  soci- 
ety, and  in  such  a  hotbed  of  vice  as 
Rome  then  was,  no  one  will  believe.  It 
was  reported,  indeed,  that  she  had  an  il- 
legitimate child  within  a  year  after  her 
separation  from  Giovanni  Sforza ;  and 
this  is  very  probable.  The  question, 
however,  is,  was  she  such  a  beautiful 
maenad  of  crime  as  the  worst  accounts 
of  her  have  portrayed  ?  Was  she  habit- 
ually guilty  not  only  of  licentious  con- 
duct and  of  assassination  by  the  dagger 
and  the  poison-bowl,  but  also  of  crimes 
so  repugnant  Ko  human  nature  that  they 
cannot  be  rr*entioned  ? 

It  is  here  noticeable  that  all  the  most 
monstrous  accusations  brought  against 
Lucrezia  deal  with  the  time  of  her  resi- 
dence at  Rome,  and  the  chief  authors  of 
this  accusation  are  Sannazaro,  the  Ital- 
ian poet,  Pontanus,  Matarazzo,  Marcus 
Attilius  Alexius,  Petrus  Martyr,  Burk- 
ard,  Machiavelli,  and  Guicciardini.  But 
in  contrast  with  their  testimony  must  be 
considered  the  evidence  of  those  who  at-' 
test  to  the  virtuousness  of  the  life  of  Lu- 
crezia during  the  period  that  she  was 
Duchess  of   Ferrara,  and   who   form   as 


imposing  a  body  as  those  above  ;  such 
as  the  Strozzis,  Bembo,  Aldus  Manutius, 
Ariosto,  and  the  chroniclers  of  Ferrara. 

Of  all  those,  however,  who  are  cited  as 
authorities  for  the  truth  of  scandals 
afloat  about  Lucrezia  during  the  Roman 
period  of  her  life,  no  one  of  them  was  a 
resident  of  Rome,  or  can  be  regarded  as 
an  actual  witness  of  the  facts,  with  the 
exception  of  Burkard.  Her  gravest  ac- 
cuser, Guicciardini,  derived  his  facts 
chiefly  from  the  satires  of  Sannazaro  and 
Pontanus,  and  both  these  poets  lived  in 
Naples  and  were  devoted  to  the  Ara- 
gonese  dynasty,  who  were  brought  to 
ruin  by  the  Borgias.  Burkard,  however, 
not  only  lived  at  Rome,  but  he  was  the 
master  of  ceremonies  at  the  papal  court, 
and  consequently  was  a  witness  of  most 
of  the  scenes  he  describes.  Nothing 
more  strange  was  ever  written  than  the 
diary  of  this  Alsatian  prelate  :  the  most 
atrocious  murder,  the  fratricide  of  the 
Duke  of  Gandia,  is  chronicled  by  him  in 
the  same  calm  fashion  as  a  wedding  or  a 
christening.  No  trace  of  an  emotion  of 
joy,  or  sorrow,  or  horror,  is  to  be  found 
in  his  diary  ;  hence  for  all  that  he  saw 
with  his  own  eyes  he  may  be  trusted  — 
such  a  man  was  most  probably  as  inca- 
pable of  invention  as  of  hatred.  Catholic 
writers  have  used  all  their  diligence  to 
upset  the  authority  of  this  chronicle  of 
Burkard,  but  in  vain.  The  chronicle  has 
been  accused  of  interpolations,  and  Burk- 
ard of  mendacity,  but  both  accusations 
are  probably  groundless  ;  and  in  fact 
Burkard  has  been  silent  in  his  journal 
about  many  of  the  worst  crimes  of  the 
Borgias,  and  about  numerous  incidents 
testifying  to  the  habitual  corruption  of 
the  papal  court.  One  scene,  however,  he 
gives  in  his  diary,  which,  if  true,  places 
Lucrezia  Borgia  among  the  most  aban- 
doned of  women.  Burkard,  in  these 
pages,  gives  a  description  of  an  infa- 
mous orgy  held  in  the  Vatican  on  the  eve 
of  Lucrezia's  marriage  with  Alfonso 
d'  Este,  in  which  the  most  abandoned 
women  and  men  of  Rome  were  invited  to 
participate  by  the  pope,  Caesar  Borgia, 
and  his  sister.  According  to  this  ac- 
count it  would  seem  that  Lucrezia  took 
leave  of  her  licentious  life  at  Rome  in  a 
family  feU,  in  which  the  foulest  abomi- 
nations of  the  Borgias  and  of  the  time 
were  put  in  practice. 

This  passage  has  been  suspected  of 
being  an  interpolation,  but  apparently 
without  grounds ;  report  of  a  similar 
bestial  orgy  is  to  be  found  in  other 
writers,  in  Matarazzo  of   Perugia  for  ex- 
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ample.  At  the  same  time  the  story  of[erations  —  the  importance  of  preserving 
this  orgy  is  beset  with  great  improbabil- 
ities :  however  cynical  and  abandoned 
Alexander  VI.  may  have  been,  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  imagine  that  he 
would  have  been  present  at  such  an  orgy 
on  the  eve  of  the  wedding  of  his  daugh- 
ter which  he  had  prepared  at  the  cost  of 
such  pains  and  difficulty,  and  that  more- 
over he  should  have  permitted  his  daugh- 
ter to  accompany  him.  There  were  three 
brothers  of  the  bridegroom  present  in 
Rome  with  their  suites  ;  there  were  the 
envoys  of  Ferrara  and  of  Mantua,  in- 
structed to  give  reports  of  everything 
connected  with  the  wedding.  Some  of 
their  reports  are  still  extant,  but  neither 
in  these  nor  in  any  other  way  does  any 
notice  of  such  a  scandalous  scene  ever 
seem  to  have  reached  the  ears  of  the 
Duke  of  Ferrara  ;  and  the  most  probable 
solution  appears  to  be  that  Caesar  Borgia 
may  have  given  some  banquet  of  a  scan- 
dalous nature,  that  this  was  embellished 
and  amplified  by  popular  rumour,  and 
that  Burkard  in  his  diary  merely  wrote 
down  an  account  of  what  had  reached  his 
ears  by  public  report.  However,  even 
this  explanation  subjects  Lucrezia  to  the 
unpleasant  surmise  that  the  worthy  Al- 
satian prelate,  who  must  have  known  her 
well,  did  not  see  anything  incongruous 
or  improbable  in  her  taking  part  in  or 
being  witness  of  such  a  scene. 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  believe  it  possi- 
ble that  Lucrezia  Borgia  may  have  prac- 
tised gross  immorality  during  her  Roman 
life,  and  another  to  accuse  her  of  unnat- 
ural vices  and  of  being  an  habitual  mur- 
deress. The  balance  of  probability  is  in 
favour  of  there  being  no  truth  in  these 
last  accusations  ;  the  report  that  her  fa- 
ther was  her  lover  has  been  traced  to  her 
injured  and  divorced  husband  Giovanni 
Sforza,  and  the  reports  of  her  horrible 
loves  with  the  Duke  of  Gandia  and  with 
her  brother  Caesar  rest  also  on  still 
vaguer  and  more  suspicious  authority ; 
and  as  for  murder  and  assassination,  no 
specific  charge  of  any  kind  has  ever  been 
brought  against  her.  It  is  intelligible 
enough,  however,  that  both  the  Duke  of 
Ferrara  and  his  son  should  have  been 
shocked  at  the  notion  of  a  matrimonial 
union  with  a  child  of  the  house  of  Borgia, 
who  had  Pope  Alexander  VI.  for  a  fa- 
ther. Although  they  might  believe  none 
of  the  horrible  scandals  publicly  reported 
of  Lucrezia,  yet  any  alliance  vvitii  the 
Bor-^ias  at  all  might  well  be  regarded  with 
horror.  Tne  opposition  of  the  reigning 
duke  was  overcome  by  two  main  consid- 


the  good-will  of  the  king  of  France,  and 
of  conciliating  to  himself  the  friendship 
of  Caesar  Borgia.  CjEsar  Borgia  was  at 
this  time,  by  the  energetic  pursuit  of  a 
policy  compounded  of  intrigue,  treachery, 
violence,  crime,  and  military  skill,  pro- 
ceeding rapidly, in  his  ambitious  aim  of 
founding  for  himself  a  kingdom  in  cen- 
tral Italy.  One  by  one  the  small  princes 
of  Forla,  Faenza,  Imola,  Pesaro,  Rimini, 
and  other  places,  fell  before  him  ;  some 
betook  themselves  to  flight,  some,  like 
Astorre  Manfredi  of  Faenza,  Sforza  and 
Caterina  of  Forli,  were  imprisoned,  and; 
were  either  subsequently  assassinated  or* 
lived  in  fear  of  assassination. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  a  year  after 
the  marriage  was  really  solemnized  that 
Caesar  Borgia  committed  a  master-stroke 
of  murder  and  treachery  which  drew  a 
rapturous  cry  of  admiration  from  Ma- 
chiavelli  himself.  Vitellozzo  Vitelli,  Olive- 
rotto,  Orsini,  Gravina,  his  chief  captains, 
men  themselves  odious  for  cruelties  and 
massacres  committed  in  his  service,  re- 
volted and  brought  him  near  to  his  ruin. 
With  the  subtle  fascination  of  a  serpent 
Caesar  drew  them  with  hopes  of  fur- 
ther reward  to  his  fortress  of  Siniga- 
glia,  to  banquets  of  reconciliation.  They 
came,  were  received  graciously  at  the 
door  by  Cassar  himself,  and  then  one  by 
one  were  passed  into  his  oratory  and 
strangled.  His  father  made  a  mock  of 
the  fate  of  the  murdered  men.  "  God," 
he  said,  "had  punished  them  for  trusting 
to  the  Duke  of  Valentinois  after  having 
sworn  that  they  never  would  do  so."  One 
of  the  most  comic  as  well  as  character- 
istic incidents  of  this  tragedy  was  that 
Vitellozzo  Vitelli,  with  the  rope  about  his 
neck,  begged  of  his  executioner  to  ask 
the  pope  to  grant  him  plenary  indulgence 
for  all  his  sins. 

A  young  man  so  determined  to  succeed 
in  all  he  undertook,  and  executing  it  so 
cleverly,  must  needs  be  an  invaluable 
ally  for  any  prince  of  the  time.  Louis 
XII.  consequently  took  great  interest  in 
the  project  which  Caesar  had  so  much  at 
heart  —  the  marriage  of  his  sister  Lu- 
crezia to  Alfonso  of  Este.  The  Duke  of 
Ferrara  was  therefore  the  objjct  of  fre- 
quent representations  on  the  part  of  the 
French  envoys  of  the  desirableness  of 
the  union ;  and  these  representations, 
backed  by  the  persuasive  awe  inspired 
by  the  terrible  Ciesar,  induced  the  duke 
at  last  to  say  he  would  consent  to  the 
marriage  provided  he  could  arrange  the 
terms   of   it  with  the  pope.     The  terms 
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indeed  which  he  demanded  were  enor- 
mi)us,  and  he  insisted  upon  their  per- 
formance with  such  strictness  that  the 
pope  was  stung  into  calling  him  a  '''' mer- 
cante,'"  at  which  the  duke  was  annoyed. 
All  points  were,  however,  ultimately  con- 
ceded by  the  pope,  and  the  marriage  went 
off  smoothly  enough. 

Lucrezia,  as  soon  as  the  marriage  was 
arranged,  was  impatient  to  leave  Rome, 
which  she  told  the  envoy  of  Ferrara 
seemed  to  her  like  a  prison.  This  im- 
patience and  this  sentiment  were  indeed 
honourable  to  her ;  but  they  were  also 
both  natural  and  politic,  and  she  acquired 
the  esteem  and  friendship  of  the  Duke 
of  Ferrara  by  the  tact  and  zeal  which  she 
displayed  in  getting  the  pope  her  father 
to  comply  with  all  his  demands  and  in 
hastening  the  time  of  their  fulfilment. 
After  all  difficulties  in  the  way  of  pro- 
vision on  both  sides  were  arranged,  the 
cavalcade  of  honour  advanced  from  Fer- 
rara, and  another  was  prepared  at  Rome 
to  conduct  the  princess  to  Ferrara,  and 
this  in  those  days  of  pomp  and  parade 
was  a  serious  matter,  requiring  reflection 
and  preparation.  Not  less  serious  was 
the  preparation  of  the  wardrobe  of  the 
bride  and  her  array  of  jewellery,  all  of 
which  were  provided  on  as  great  a  scale 
of  magnificence  as  though  she  had  been 
a  king's  daughter.  The  arrival  of  the 
Ferrarese  cavalcade  of  honour  in  Rome, 
the  scenes  of  festivity  which  followed, 
and  the  departure  of  Lucrezia  for  Ferrara, 
convoyed  by  the  Roman  and  Ferrarese 
cavalcades  of  honour,  form  the  most  gor- 
geous epis^ode  in  the  way  of  spectacle  of 
the  whole  papacy  of  Alexander,  and  was 
the  apogee  of  glory  of  the  Borgia  family. 
The  dowry  of  the  bride  consisted  of 
three  hundred  thousand  gold  ducats, 
without  reckoning  the  presents  which 
she  was  to  receive  on  all  sides  —  silver 
plate  to  the  amount  of  three  thousand 
ducats,  besides  jewels,  fine  linen,  and 
costly  ornaments  for  mules  and  horses, 
all  amounting  to  another  hundred  thou- 
sand. Among  other  things  she  had  an 
embroidered  robe  worth  fifteen  thousand 
ducats  ;  two  hundred  costly  chemises,  of 
which  every  one  was  worth  a  hundred 
ducats  ;  every  sleeve  of  them,  with  its 
gold  fringe,  etc.,  was  worth  thirty  duc- 
ats. 

The  future  sister-in-law  of  Lucrezia, 
Isabella  of  Gonzaga,  who  kept  an  agent 
at  Rome  whose  chief  business  appears  to 
have  been  considered  to  be  that  of  keep- 
ing up  a  regular  y^«r;m/  de  modes^  in 
order  that    his   mistress    might    be    au 
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courant  with  all  changes  in  matters    o| 
dress  at  Rome,  wrote  to  Mantua  that  ai 
single   dress    of    Lucrezia's    was    worth 
twenty  thousand  ducats,  and  a  single  hat.j 
had  been  valued  at  ten  thousand.     "  Mor( 
gold  work,"  he  wrote,  *' has  been  done  at: 
Rome  and  Naples  in  six  months  than  atl 
oth^r  times  in  two  years."     Besides  this 
she  brought   as  a   dowry  to  the  state    of; 
Ferrara  two  fortified  places,  Cento   and 
Pieve,  and    the    exemption    of    Ferrara 
from  tribute  to  the   papacy.     The    num- 
ber of  horses  and   attendants  which    the 
pope   appointed  to   attend    his  daughter 
amounted  to  more  than  a  thousand,  with 
more  than   two  hundred  waggons,  and  to 
these  were  to  be  added  the  escort  which 
was  to  come  from  Ferrara. 

The  Ferrarese  cavalcade  entered  the 
gates  of  Rome  at  last  on  December  23rd. 
They  were  met  at  the  Ponte  Molle  by 
the  senators  and  authorities  of  Rome, 
and  a  company  of  two  thousand  follow- 
ers on  foot  and  on  horseback,  and  fur- 
ther on  by  the  cavalcade  of  Caesar  Bor- 
gia, with  his  six  pages  and  two  hundred 
nobles  on  horseback,  two  hundred  Swiss 
on  foot,  and  followers  to  the  amount  of 
four  thousand.  At  the  city  gate  nine- 
teen cardinals  received  them,  each  of 
whom  had  attendants  with  him  to  the 
number  of  two  hundred.  After  two 
hours'  speechifying  the  whole  body 
moved  on  to  the  Vatican,  under  a  salute 
of  cannon  from  the  castle  of  Sant'  Ange- 
lo,  and  were  received  by  the  pope  and  by 
Lucrezia.  On  the  very  same  evening  the 
envoy  of  Ferrara,  Giovanni  Luca  Pozzi, 
despatched  a  missive  to  his  sovereign 
giving  an  account  of  the  impression  pro- 
duced upon  him  by  Lucrezia  Borgia, 
which  is  of  capital  importance  among  the 
few  documents  which  enable  us  to  form 
a  judgment  oi  the  moral  character  and 
bearing  of  Lucrezia.  After  praising  the 
discretion  and  charm  of  her  conversa- 
tion, the  envoy  writes  :  — 

She  shows  perfect  grace  in  all  she  does,  and 
a  charming  and  sincere  modesty  of  manner  ; 
she  is  also  a  good  Catholic,  shows  fear  of  God, 
and  avows  an  intention  of  receiving  the  com- 
munion the  day  of  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord. 
Her  beauty  is  sufficient  in  itself,  but  her  grace- 
ful movement,  bearing,  and  way  of  walking 
increase  it  and  make  it  seem  greater.  In  con- 
clusion, she  seems  to  possess  such  qualities 
that  one  ought  not  and  could  not  suspect  any- 
thing sinister  from  her. 

This  last  sentence  is  especially  remark- 
able. No  envoy,  unless  he  had  been  en- 
joined to  do  so,  or  unless    very  sinister 
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reports  were  current   in    public  rumour 

about  her,  would  have  ventured  to  make 

use  of   such    an  expression    of  negative 

praise,  that  it    seemed  to    him    "nothing 

sinister  was  to    be  expected   from  her." 

("  Che  di  lei  Jion  si  debba  ne  possa   suspi- 

care  alchuna   cosa   sinistra:'^)     Had    the 

envoy  hints    from    his    master   that    he 

would    stand    in    daily    fear,    when    his 

daughter-in-law  had  entered  the  palace  j  mounted  archers  in  white  and  red,  col- 
ours of  the  house  of  Este,  followed  by 
eight  trumpters  and  a  number  of   pipers  ; 

of  Locusta  or  \\\t.poudre  de  succession  of  i  then  came  the  nobles  of    Ferrara  and  the 


of  P'errara,  of   the  cantarella  of   the  Bor- 
gias,  a  powder  as  deadly  as   the  essences 
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invited,  and  in  providing  stores  for  their 
refreshment.  Envoys  from  all  the  chief 
towns  of  Italy  and  from  its  princes,  and 
from  the  king  of  France,  were  all  lodged 
in  different  palaces  in  the  town.  The 
procession  of  state  entry  began  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  it  was  even- 
ing before  the  palace  of  the  Estes  was 
reached.      It    opened    with    a    body    of 


La  Voisin  ?  It  would  seem  that  some- 
thing of  the  kind  must  have  passed,  or 
Pozzi  would  never  have  dared  to  insert  a 
phrase  which  was  evidently  intended  to 
reassure  his  sovereign  and  his  son,  who, 
it  may  be  imagined,  had  suffered  terri- 
bly in  imagination  at  the  thought  of 
taking  a  Borgia  into  the  family. 

To  form  to  one's  self  any  picture  of 
the  state  in  which  Lucrezia  left  Rome 
and  travelled  by  short  stages  in  the 
month  of  January  1502  to  Ferrara,  one 
must  call  to  mind  the  coronation  scene  in 
the  ^^  Frophete,'^  or  some  other  of  the 
most  gorgeous  processions  of  the  mod- 
ern opera,  with  all  the  performers  mount- 
ed on  horseback.  The  time  was  the  very 
height  of  the  Renaissance,  when  the 
artistic  sense  was  general  in  the  people, 
and  the  love  of  show  and  splendour  uni- 
versal. Every  dress  and  equipage  was 
such  as  an  artist  might  have  designed, 
and  the  displays  of  colour  and  of  gold 
and  jewellery  indescribably  gorgeous. 
When  Lucrezia  departed  from  the  Porta 
del  Popolo,  all  the  cardinals,  ambassa- 
dors, and  magistrates  of  Rome  accom- 
panied her  for  a  short  distance.  The 
bride  rode  on  a  white  ambling  horse 
bridled  with  gold,  in  a  travelling-dress  of 
red  silk  trimmed  with  ermine  ;  she  had  a 
hat  with  a  plume  on  her  head,  and  the 
procession  which  accompanied  her  con- 
sisted of  more  than  one  thousand  per- 
sons. Close  to  her  rode  the  princes  of 
Ferrara,  the  brothers  of  the  bridegroom, 
and  the  Cardinal  Cosenza.  Her  brother 
Caisar  accompanied  her  for  a  short  dis- 
tance and  then  turned  back  to  the  Vati- 
can, accompanied  by  the  Cardinal  Hip- 
polito,  also  a  brother  of  the  bridegroom. 

The  state  entrance  of  Lucrezia  into 
Ferrara  was,  however,  a  still  more  im- 
posing part  of  the  show.  The  town 
swarmed  with  thousands  of  guests  and 
strangers  come  to  witness  the  solemni- 
ties. The  (hike  himself  had  been  occu- 
pied for  weeks  in  making  arrangements 
for  the  reception  of    the   guests    he   had 


nobles  of  the  courts  of  Urbino  and  Man- 
tua ;  then  rode  Alfonso,  surrounded  by 
pages,  and  followed  by  mounted  cour- 
tiers ;  then  followed  the  cavalcade  of  Lu- 
crezia, in  the  middle  of  which  she  herself 
rode,  in  all  her  pride  and  beauty,  on  a 
white  horse  caparisoned  with  scarlet ;  a 
purple  baldacchino  was  held  over  her 
head  in  turns  by  the  doctors  and  profess- 
ors of  the  colleges  of  Ferrara  ;  masters 
of  the  horse  accompanied  her  on  both 
sides.  The  bride  herself  was  clothed  in 
a  dress  of  black  velvet  with  wide  sleeves 
and  fine  gold  trimmings,  in  a  mantle  of 
gold  brocade  fringed  with  ermine.  Her 
fair  hair  hung  down  on  her  shoulders, 
her  head  had  upon  it  a  net  sparkling  witJi 
gold  and  diamonds,  and  a  chain  of  huge 
pearls  and  rubies  coiled  round  her  neck. 
The  ambassador  of  France  rode  outside 
the  baldacchino  on  her  left  side,  as  though 
it  were  he  who  conducted  her  into  the 
palace.  Behind  Lucrezia  came  the  Duke 
of  Ferrara  himself  in  black  velvet  on  a 
dark  steed  capcuisoned  with  black  velvet ; 
at  his  side  rode  the  Duchess  of  Urbino, 
clad  in  a  black  velvet  robe.  After  a 
crowd  of  other  nobles,  princes  of  the 
house  of  Este,  gala-carts  filled  with 
court-ladies,  the  procession  wound  up 
with  eighty-six  mules,  which  bore  the 
wardrobe  and  treasures  of  the  bride.  "  As 
all  this  long  baggage-train,"  says  Herr 
Gregorovius,  "swept  through  the  street, 
the  good  Ferrarese  might  say  to  them- 
selves that  she  was  a  rich  bride  which 
Alfonso  had  chosen,  but  few  could  ren- 
der account  to  themselves  that  all  these 
bales,  and  trunks,  and  coffers,  dragged 
along  the  streets  with  such  ostentatious 
splendour  contained  the  lavished  wealth 
of  Christendom,  laid  under  contribution." 
The  marriage  festivities  were  kept  up 
for  six  days — banquets,  balls,  and  the- 
atrical performances  succeeded  each 
other  day  by  day,  and  the  guests  amused 
themselves  so  well  that  some  of  them, 
esi^ccially  those  from  Rome,  overstayed 
their  welcome,  and  the  duke  became  ex- 


tremely  impatient  to  get  rid  of  them,  as 
his  supplies  of  provisions  began  to  get 
exhausted. 

The  marriage  of  Lucrezia  Borgia  took 
place  by  no  means  too  soon  for  her  good 
fortune.  For  the  pope,  her  father,  died  in 
August  in  the  next  year,  and  she  had  thus 
barely  eighteen  months  to  secure  herself 
in  her  new  position.  This,  however,  she 
had  effectually  done.  There  can  be  lit- 
tle doubt,  independently  of  all  other  con- 
siderations, that  she  must  have  looked 
forward  to  the  death  of  her  father  with 
great  apprehension,  when  one  considers 
that  her  first  husband  was  still  alive,  and 
that  a  new  pope  might  well  have  declared 
her  divorce  from  him  to  have  been  illegal ; 
and  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  and  his  son  might 
very  well  too  have  seized  the  occasion  to 
get  rid  of  a  woman,  an  alliance  with 
whom  they  might  well  have  held  to  be 
disgraceful,  and  which  they  had  both  at 
first  contemplated  with  horror. 

If  Lucrezia  had  entertained  any  such 
forebodings  on  the  death  of  her  father, 
what  dismay  must  she  not  have  felt  when 
she  heard  that  her  brother  Caesar,  whose 
increasing  power  had  formed  another 
such  important  feature  in  the  considera- 
tions which  had  brought  about  her  mar- 
riage, was  also  on  the  point  of  death. 

The  legend,  as  is  well  known,  runs 
that  the  pope  and  his  son  had  prepared 
a  banquet  in  which  they  intended  to  poi- 
son ok  five  cardinals,  but  that  by  mis- 
take they  drank  themselves  of  the  poison 
intended  for  their  enemies.  The  story 
seems  too  apposite  to  be  true  ;  but,  at 
any  rate,  the  nearly  mortal  illness  of 
Caesar  at  the  period  of  his  father's  death 
upset  all  his  plans.  "The  Duke  of  Va- 
lentinois,"  writes  Machiavelli,  "  told  me 
at  the  time  of  the  election  of  Julius  II., 
that  he  had  reflected  on  every  thing  which 
could  happen  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
and  had  provided  against  everything  ex- 
cept that  he  had  never  imagined  that  it 
might  be  possible  that  he  himself  might 
be  on  the  point  of  death  at  the  time." 
("  Eccetto  die  non  pe?isd  mat  in  sulla  sua 
inorte,  di  stare  ancor  lui per  morireP) 

We  find  in  this  volume  a  curious  letter 
from  the  Duke  of  Mantua  to  his  wife  re- 
specting the  death  oi  Alexander  VI., 
which  collects  some  of  the  popular  ru- 
mours and  proves  that  the  duke  himself 
was  as  credulous  as  the  most  ignorant  of 
his  subjects  :  — 

Most  illustrious  lady,  our  dearest  wife.  In 
order  that  your  excellency  may  be  as  well  in- 
formed as  ourselves  of  the  departure  of  the 
Pope  Alexander  VI.,  we  relate  as  follows  : 
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when  he  became  ill  he  began  to  talk  in  a  way 
that  those  who  did  not  understand  his  thoughts 
imagined  that  he  was  wandering,  when  in  fact 
he  was  talking  in  full  consciousness :  his 
words  were:  —  "I  am  coming,  it  is  right, 
wait  a  little."  Those  who  understood  his  se- 
cret explained  it  thus  :  that  when  he  was  in 
conclave,  after  the  death  of  Innocent,  he  made 
a  pact  with  the  devil  and  purchased  the  pa- 
pacy with  the  price  of  his  soul,  and  among 
other  articles  of  the  agreement  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  he  should  occupy  the  seat  twelve 
years,  and  this  he  enjoyed  with  an  addition  of 
four  days.  Some  affirm,  too,  that  at  the  mo- 
ment at  which  he  gave  up  the  ghost  seven 
devils  appeared  in  his  room.  As  soon  as  he 
was  dead  his  body  began  to  ferment,  and  his 
mouth  to  foam  like  a  kettle  over  the  fire,  and 
so  it  continued  to  do  as  long  as  he  was  above 
ground  ;  he  became  so  swollen  that  he  was  no 
longer  of  human  form,  and  his  breadth  was  as 
great  as  his  length  ;  he  was  carried  to  his 
grave  with  small  ceremony.  A  porter  dragged 
him  from  off  his  bed  with  a  rope  tied  to  his 
foot,  and  so  to  the  place  of  his  burial. 

Though  the  burial  of  the  deceased 
pope  was  not  conducted  exactly  after  the 
fashion  narrated  by  the  Duke  of  Mantua, 
yet  there  was  not  much  more  ceremony 
and  decency  displayed  in  it.  As  for 
Caesar,  a  popular  legend,  romantic  as  an 
ancient  myth,  reports  that  when  he  found 
himself  writhing  under  the  internal  tor- 
ture of  the  corrosive  poison  he  had  swal- 
lowed, he  ordered  a  bull  to  be  slain  and 
cut  open,  had  himself  enclosed  in  the 
reeking  carcass,  and  derived  a  new  life 
from  this  horrible  bath  of  blood  ;  he 
came  out  cured  of  the  effects  of  the  poi- 
son, but  striped  on  his  body  like  a  tiger. 

The  danger  he  was  in  was  great ;  the 
partisans  of  the  Borgias  were  openly  as- 
sassinated in  the  streets  of  Rome,  and 
the  whole  of  the  Romagna  at  once  rose 
against  him.  Cassar  met  his  disasters 
with  a  proud  face.  He  fortified  himself 
for  a  while  in  the  castle  of  Sant'  Angelo, 
negotiated  with  the  conclave,  forced  the 
disclosure  of  the  treasures  of  his  father 
from  the  cardinal-treasurer  by  holding  a 
dagger  to  his  throat,  and  made  his  con- 
ditions first  with  Pius  III.,  who  died  al- 
most as  soon  as  elected,  and  then  with 
Julius  II.  Julius  II.,  however,  having 
made  what  use  he  could  of  Caesar  to  ob- 
tain the  papacy,  soon  put  him  aside,  and 
Cassar  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of 
Spain.  The  widow  of  his  brother,  the 
Duke  of  Gandia,  was  there  on  the 
watch  for  him,  eager  to  revenge  her  mur- 
dered husband,  and  Caesar  was  arrested. 
He  was  passed  over  to  Spain  and  con- 
fined in  one  castle  after  another,  and 
finally  in  the  citadel  of  Medina  del  Cam 
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po.  Lucrezia  his  sister,  and  even  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Mantua,  made 
many  applications  to  the  king  of  Spain 
for  his  liberation.  But  neither  the  pope 
nor  any  other  of  the  princes  of  Italy 
wished  for  his  release  and  return.  His 
courage  and  ability,  his  restless  intrigu- 
ing spirit,  excited  suspicion  and  fear  in 
all  quarters,  and  his  presence  in  the  pe- 
ninsula would  have  been  the  signal  for 
fresh  war  and  revolution.  He  contrived, 
however,  to  escape  from  prison,  and  to 
join  his  brother-in-law,  the  king  of  Na- 
varre, on  an  expedition  against  a  rebel- 
lious baron  at  Pampeluna  ;  and  there  he 
fell  fighting  bravely.  A  strange  caprice 
of  fortune,  to  terminate  the  life  of  Caesar 
Borgia  by  an  honourable  death  ! 

Lucrezia  may  well  have  felt  many 
pangs  and  fears  as  the  fortunes  of  the 
house  of  Borgia  were  going  to  ruin. 
Nevertheless,  she  had  played  her  part  so 
well,  and  ingratiated  herself  so  much 
with  the  various  members  of  the  house 
of  Este  and  with  the  people,  that  her 
position  was  not  shaken  by  these  family 
disasters.  She  had,  as  we  have  said,  dis- 
played considerable  activity  in  order  to 
procure  the  release  of  her  brother  Czesar  ; 
but  she  may  have  used  her  influence  in 
his  behalf  from  motives  of  self-interest, 
unwilling  that  the  most  considerable 
member  of  her  family  should  perish,  and 
leave  her  as  the  last  Borgia  in  a  conspic- 
uous position  ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  imag- 
ine that  she  could  have  felt  much  affec- 
tion for  the  murderer  of  her  husband, 
the  Duke  of  Biselli,  the  only  person  to 
v/hom  she  appears  to  have  been  really 
attached.  There  is  no  record  of  the  way 
in  which  Lucrezia  took  leave  of  her 
mother  in  Rome,  or  even  of  her  legiti- 
mate son  Rodrigo  Federigo ;  but  if  she 
possessed  anything  like  a  mother's  heart 
in  her  breast  she  must  have  been  much 
affected  by  the  news  which  reached  her 
from  time  to  time  of  the  unprotected 
state  of  her  boy,  the  son  of  her  mur- 
dered husband,  who,  after  passing  from 
the  hands  of  one  distant  relative  to  those 
of  another,  died  in  his  thirteenth  year  in 
1512.  Of  the  illegitimate  son  she  is  said 
to  have  had  history  makes  no  mention. 
With  her  mother  Vanozza  she  held  occa- 
sional correspondence.  Vanozza  natu- 
rally also,  on  the  death  of  Alexander  VI., 
and  on  the  downfall  of  her  son  Caesar 
and  the  dispersion  of  her  kindred,  be- 
.came  anxious  for  her  own  possessions,  to 
the  greater  part  of  which  it  is  intelligible 
she  could  not  show  the  best  title.  Slie 
had  a  good  many  panics  on  this  account 
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to  undergo,  as  records  manifest,  and  a 
good  many  more,  we  may  be  sure,  about 
which  record  is  silent.  The  lonely  wom- 
an sought  for  assistance  on  all  sides,  and 
among  other  letters  of  supplication  she 
addressed  some  in  very  humble  language 
to  her  daughter  the  Duchess  of  Ferrara. 
The  succeeding  popes,  however,  of  the 
Rovere  and  the  Medici  family  preserved 
the  old  woman  scathless  in  her  posses- 
sions. None  would  set  an  example  of 
severity ;  and  it  seems  to  be  a  maxim  of 
the  popes  to  respect  the  illegitimate  con- 
nections and  relatives  of  their  predeces- 
sors, since  they  knew  that  their  own 
mistresses  and  their  children  would  in 
turn  stand  in  need  of  a  similar  forbear- 
ance. She  died  in  1518  in  the  pontificate 
of  Leo  X.,  and  was  buried  in  Santa  Maria 
in  Popolo,  with  nearly  as  much  pomp  as 
a  cardinal.  She  had  of  course  betaken 
herself  to  religious  exercises  in  the  latter 
part  of  her  life,  and  gave  much  money 
and  goods  to  the  Church  and  to  religious 
corporations.  Masses,  it  is  good  to  know, 
were  said  for  the  soul  of  this  sinful  old 
lady  for  more  than  two  hundred  years 
after  her  decease. 

Lucrezia  Borgia  became  herself  Duch- 
ess of  Ferrara  on  January  25th,  1505.  All 
accounts  unite  in  testifying  to  the  grace, 
tact,  and  cleverness  with  which  she  ful- 
filled the  duties  of  her  almost  royal  dignity 
for  the  fourteen  years  during  which  she 
reigned  in  Ferrr.ra  down  to  the  time  of 
her  death  from  the  effects  of  childbirth 
in  her  thirty-ninth  year,  on  June  28th, 
1 5 19.  Her  husband  the  duke  was  a  rough 
uncultivated  man  ;  slovenly  in  his  dress, 
and  with  no  taste  for  the  fine  arts.  Such 
talents  as  he  possessed  were  of  a  practi- 
cal turn  ;  he  took  great  interest  in  the 
casting  of  artillery,  and  spent  his  leisure 
hours  over  a  turning-lathe.  The  de- 
ficiency he  showed  in  the  taste  for  the 
elegancies  of  life  was  supplied  by  Lu- 
crezia, whose  taste  and  liberality  and 
charm  of  manner  won  the  good  inclina- 
tions of  all  who  approached  her,  and  ap- 
pear, during  her  lifetime  at  least,  to  have 
effaced  the  recollection  of  the  scandals 
of  her  Roman  adventures.  Even  the 
houses  of  the  Gonzagas  and  the  Rovere, 
who  were  allied  to  the  house  of  Este,  for- 
got the  antipathy  they  had  shown  to  the 
alliance  of  Alfonso  with  the  notorious 
daughter  of  the  ill-famed  house  of  Borgia, 
and  admitted  her  to  terms  of  the  friend- 
liest intimacy.  Her  court  was  frequented 
by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  noble- 
men and  artists  and  scholars  of  the  Re- 
naissance, with  whom   she   carried   ou  a 
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lively  personal  and  epistolary  intercourse. 
Amon^  the  persons  with  whom  she  thus 
associated  were  Baldassar  Castiglione,  Al- 
dus Manutius,  Bembo,  and  the  two  Stroz- 
zis,  Tito  and  Ercole,  father  and  son.  Her 
acquaintance  with  Bembo  is  that  which  has 
made  the  most  noise  in  the  world,  incon- 
sequence of  the  letters  and  the  lock  of 
hair  (supposed  to  be  hers)  which  so  many 
visitors  have  seen  in  the  Ambrosian 
Library  at  Milan.  That  Lucrezia  was  on 
terms  of  orreat  intimacy  with  Bembo  there 
is  no  doubt,  but  it  may  be  fairly  questioned 
whether  their  intimacy  was  of  any  other 
character  than  such  as  the  manners  of  the 
time  permitted  between  an  accomplished 
gentleman  and  scholar  on  the  one  side 
and  an  agreeable  and  cultivated  princess 
on  the  other.  The  lock  of  hair  has  been 
supposed  to  be  Lucrezia's  merely  because 
it  was  found  with  the  letters.  It  is  very 
possible,  however,  that  the  heart  of  Lu- 
crezia may  have  felt  something  warmer 
than  mere  friendship  for  the  handsome 
and  accomplished  courtier  to  whom  her 
dull  husband  Alfonso  formed  such  a  strik- 
ing contrast ;  at  any  rate  she  visited  Bem- 
bo on  one  occasion  when  he  was  ill,  and 
sent  him  many  presents  ;  and  it  is  possi- 
ble that  the  jealousy  of  Alfonso  was  at  last 
awakened,  and  this  may  be  the  cause  why 
Bembo  withdrew  from  the  court  of  Fer- 
rara  and  retired  to  that  of  Urbino. 

The  two  Strozzis  also  addressed  to  her 
werses  of  an  amatory  cast,  but  not  more 
so  than  the  manners  of  the  time  permit- 
ted. Nevertheless,  the  murder  of  the 
younger  Strozzi,  who  was  assassinated  in 
Ferrara  on  the  eve  of  his  intended  mar- 
riage to  a  beautiful  lady  of  Ferrara,  has 
been  made  the  occasion  of  casting  sus- 
picion on  Lucrezia,  while  some  have  ac- 
cused Alfonso  himself  of  contriving  the 
assassination  from  motives  of  double 
jealousy.  Proof,  however,  is  wanting  in 
both  cases. 

The  greatest  poet,  however,  who  has 
celebrated  Lucrezia  in  his  verse  is  Ariosto, 
being  at  this  time  in  the  service  of  the 
Cardinal  Hippolito  d'  Este,  her  brother- 
in-law  ;  perhaps  he  believed  the  duchess 
to  have  been  innocent  of  the  crimes  laid 
to  her  charge  ;  but  Ariosto  wrote  with 
equal  enthusiasm  of  his  own  patron,  this 
same  Cardinal  d'  Este,  who  began  his  in- 
famous career  by  putting  out  his  brother's 
eyes  and  ended  by  starving  the  poet  him- 
self. 

La  prima  inscrizion  ch'  agli  occhi  occorre, 
Con  lungo  onor  Lucrezia  Borgia  noma, 
La  cui  bellezza  ed  onesta  preporre 
Debbe  all'  antiqua  la  su  patria  Roma. 


I  duo  die  volute  han  sopra  se  torre 
Tanto  eccellente  ed  onorata  soma, 
Noma  lo  scritto,  Antonio  Tibaldeo, 
Ercole  Strozza  ;  un  Lino,  ed  uno  Orfeo. 

The  last  years  of  the  life  of  Lucrezia, 
which  closed  prematurely,  were  devoted 
to  her  children,  of  whom  she  had  four, 
and  to  the  alleviation  of  the  sufferings  of 
the  people  from  the  miseries  brought  up- 
on them  by  war  and  famine.  She  too 
ended  by  following  in  the  beaten  track  of 
ladies  of  questionable  reputation  in  those 
and  more  recent  times  by  becoming  ex- 
cessively devotional.  The  Duke  of  Man- 
tau  states,  in  a  letter  written  just  after 
her  death,  that  she  had  worn  hair-cloth 
next  her  skin  for  ten  years,  that  she 
had  confessed  every  day  for  the  last  two 
years,  and  that  she  had  taken  the  commua-^ 
ion  three  or  four  times  every  week.  9 

Two  days  before  her  death  she  ad- 
dressed a  pious  letter  to  the  pope,  which 
has  been  preserved. 

Most  Holy  Father,  and  my  most  blessed 
much  to  be  honoured  lord,  —  With  all  possible 
reverence  of  mind  I  kiss  the  holy  feet  of  your 
Beatitude,  and  humbly  recommend  myself  to 
his  holy  favour.  I  have  suffered  much  from  a 
difficult  pregnancy  for  two  months ;  as  it 
pleased  God  on  the  13th  of  the  present  month, 
in  the  morning,  I  had  a  daughter,  and  I  hoped 
after  this  that  I  should  get  better  ;  but  the 
contrary  has  occurred,  so  that  I  must  yield  to 
nature.  Yet  the  power  granted  me  by  my 
Creator  is  so  great  that  I  recognize  the  end  of 
my  life,  and  I  feel  that  in  a  few  hours  I  shall 
be  no  more,  after  having  received  all  the  holy 
sacraments  of  the  Church  ;  and  on  this  point 
as  a  Christian,  albeit  a  sinful  one,  I  havej 
called  to  mind  that  I  should  supplicate  your 
Holiness  that  you  may,  with  your  holy  bene- 
diction, grant  some  relief  from  your  spiritual 
treasures  to  my  soul  ;  and  this  I  devoutl] 
pray.  And  I  recommend  to  your  holy  grace 
my  lord  and  husband  and  all  my  sons,  all  ser- 
vants of  your  Holiness.  At  Ferrara,  the  22nd' 
of  June,  1 519,  the  fourteenth  hour.  Of  your 
Holiness  the  humble  slave,  Lucretia  da 
Este. 

Notwithstanding  that  Dosso  Dossi, 
Garofalo,  and  other  celebrated  artists  who 
lived  and  worked  at  the  Court  of  Fer- 
rara, took  portraits  of  Lucrezia,  and  that 
Titian  also  painted  her,  no  authentic  por- 
trait of  this  notorious  woman  is  known  to 
be  in  existence.  There  are,  however, 
two  medals  from  which  an  idea  can  be 
formed  of  her  style  of  feature,  and  ia 
them  her  physiognomy  forms  a  striking 
contrast  to  her  reputation.  The  portrait 
on  one  of  these  medals  shows  us  a  fine 
frank  face,  with  almost  a  childish  open- 
ness  of  expression ;    her   nose,    though 
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well-formed,  is  not  of  classical  form  ;  her 
mouth  is  small,  and  the  chin  is  slightly 
retreating  ;  her  eyes  are  large  with  well- 
marked  eyebrows  ;  and  her  golden  hair 
falls  broadly  over  her  shoulders. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  all  that  hon- 
est historical  research  and  criticism  may 
achieve  to  clear  the  reputation  of  Lu- 
crezia  Borgia  from  the  worst  crimes  and 
vices  which  have  been  imputed  to  her,  it 
is  probable  that  she  will  remain  an  un- 
changed figure  in  the  imagination  of  the 
world,  and  as  a  sort  of  feminine  incarna- 
tion of  the  florid  extravagance,  licentious- 
ness, and  unbelief  which  distinguished 
the  Renaissance  period.  The  exuberance 
of  aesthetic  genius  in  its  productions  of 
every  kind  which  marked  this  extraordi- 
nary epoch,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
in  the  whole  history  of  the  human  race, 
had  its  counterpart  also  in  the  grosser 
fields  of  sanse  and  passion.  European 
life,  emancipated  froni  the  narrow  aescet- 
icism  of  the  Middle  Ages  grasped  at  en- 
joyment, both  spiritual  and  physical,  in 
every  form.  It  was  to  this  general  exul- 
tation of  emancipated  feeling  that  the 
restoration  itself  is  to  be  in  part  ascribed, 
and  it  has  been  said  that  the  flesh-tints 
of  the  Venuses  of  Titian  were  no  less 
strong  protests  than  the  theses  of  Luther 
against  the  stern  doctrines  of  mediaeval 
Catholicism.  The  manifestations  of  this 
joy  of  deliverance  were  no  less  extraordi- 
nary in  the  fields  of  sensuality  and  pas- 
sion than  they  were  in  the  domain  of 
poetry,  art,  and  religion.  The  grosser 
appetites  and  cupidities  gave  themselves 
unbridled  license  ;  and  ambition,  covet- 
ousness^  and  lust  made  a  jest  of  all  laws 
and  ordinances  human  and  divine.  The 
grossness  and  bestiality  of  some  of  the 
Italian  literature  of  that  period  is  intelli- 
gible only  after  making  acquaintance 
with  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  great 
dignitaries  of  the  Church  as  exemplified 
in  the  lives  of  the  Borgias. 

The  period,  in  fact,  was  one  of  a 
strange  and  partial  moral  eclipse  in  the 
human  mind,  a  period,  too,  in  which  the 
maxims  of  state  policy  had  become  so 
perverted  that  duplicity  and  treachery 
were  always  esteemed  honourable  if  suc- 
cessful, and  the  victim  and  the  dupe  fell 
amid  the  applauses  of  mankind.  More 
wicked  men  are  to  be  found  in  the  pages 
of  history  than  Alexander  VI.  and  his 
son  Caesar  Borgia  ;  but  what  is  espe- 
cially remarkable  in  them  is  that  they 
committed  all  their  crimes  with  imper- 
turbable serenity,  and  seem  neither  of 
them  to  have  known  a  tinge  of  remorse. 


There  appears  to  have  existed  in  neither 
of  them  any  inborn  love  of  cruelty  or 
even  any  spirit  of  revenge  ;  indeed  .they 
never  seem  to  have  committed  any  use- 
less crime,  though  probably  they  never 
omitted  to  commit  one  if  it  suited  their 
purpose.  After  the  perpetration  of  so 
many  abominable  actions  one  might  have 
imagined  that  Alexander  VI.  would  have 
ended  his  life  as  a  gloomy  tyrant,  living 
in  a  state  of  seclusion  and  suspicion  like 
Tiberius  or  Louis  XI.  Instead  of  this  he 
led  a  joyous  existence  up  to  the  last,  and 
his  natural  exuberance  of  spirits  never 
deserted  him.  Two  years  only  before 
his  death  a  Venetian  ambassador  wrote  : 
"  Nothing  gives  him  care  ;  he  seems  to 
grow  young  every  day.''  Such  a  life,  led 
by  a  man  who  was  the  head  of  the  Church, 
would  seem  to  imply  that  he  was  either 
a  consummate  hypocrite  or  an  atheist. 
Nothing,  however,  would  be  more  un- 
true ;  he  seems  to  have  had  as  credulous 
a  belief  in  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  as  the  humblest  peasant 
in  his  dominions  ;  and  even  though  he 
had  his  adulterous  mistress,  Giulia  Far- 
nese,  painted  in  the  character  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,  he  believed  himself  to  be  an 
especial  favourite  of  the  mother  of  Jesus, 
and  to  be  living  under  the  protection  of 
all  the  saints. 

Born  of  such  parents  as  she  was,  and 
brought  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  vice  and 
crime,  it  is  difficult  .even  to  imagine  Lu- 
crezia  Borgia  to  have  been  a  woman  of 
any  moral  perceptions.  Possibly  she 
may  have  been  endowed  naturally  with 
good  impulses  which  her  early  education 
reduced  to  a  state  of  neutrality.  As  she 
possessed,  however,  a  great  deal  of  intel- 
ligence and  also  a  desire  to  please  and 
to  appear  pleasing,  she  may,  when  re- 
moved from  the  foul  and  horrible  scenes 
amid  which  she  lived  in  Rome  to  the 
court  of  Ferrara,  have  discovered  that 
the  only  way  in  which  she  could  com- 
mand respect,  and  even  place  herself  in 
a  secure  position,  was  to  acquire  a  repu- 
tation for  goodness  and  decorum  of  life 
at  the  court  and  among  the  people  ;  and 
thus  she  may  have  acquired  some  sense 
of  virtue  which  had  been  stifled  in  the 
fllthy  corruption  of  the  papal  court.  At 
any  rate,  whatever  may  have  been  her 
motives  or  springs  of  action,  she  did  suc- 
ceed in  establisiiing  for  herself  a  good 
reputation  at  Ferr.ira,  one  of  the  chief 
proofs  of  wiiich  is  the  notice  given  of  her 
i)y  the  biographer  of  the  Chevalier  Bay- 
ard, who  visited  her  shortly  after  the 
famous    battle     of    Ravenna :  —  "  7'<?J* 
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^/^«,"  he  writes,  "dire  que  de  son  temps, 
ni  beaucoiip  avant,  il  ne  s''est  point 
trouvi  de  plus  triomphante  princes se  j 
car  elle  etait  belle,  bonne,  douce  et  cour- 
toise  a  toutes  gens.^^  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  such  was  the  impression  con- 
veyed to  the  mind  of  " /<?  bon  chevalier'''' 
by  the  Duchess  of  Ferrara,  and  that  the 
loyal  serviteur,  who  was  his  biographer, 
received  the  same  impression  from  the 
lips  of  his  master. 

After  the  death  of  Lucrezia,  the  only 
one  of  the  descendants  of  Vanozza  and 
the  pope  Alexander  VI.  bearing  the  name 
of  Borgia  who  made  a  noise  in  the  world 
was  Don  Francesco  Borgia,  Duke  of 
Gandia,  grandson  of  the  murdered  Don 
Juan,  who  became  third  general  of  the 
Order  of  Jesuits  ;  he  died  in  Rome  in 
the  year  1572,  and  was  canonized  by  the 
Church  ;  so  that  the  great-grandson  of 
Alexander  VI.  was  a  saint.  The  de- 
scendants of  Lucrezia  Borgia,  however, 
held  the  duchy  of  Ferrara  till  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  line  in  1597.  Her  grandson 
Alfonso  II.  was  the  gaoler  of  Tasso,  and 
he,  too,  has  shared  the  unenviable  noto- 
riety of  his  progenitors. 


From  Good  Words. 
FATED  TO  BE   FREE. 

BY  JEAN   INGELOW. 
CHAPTER   XXIX. 

{continued) 

She  stood  quite  still  listening,  and  yet 
listening,  till  all  possible  chance  was 
over  of  catching  any  longer  the  sound  of 
his  steps.  No  more  tears  ;  only  a  great 
aching  emptiness.  The  unhoped-for 
chance  had  been  hers,  and  she  had  lost 
it  knowingly.  What  else  could  she  have 
done  ? 

She  scarcely  knew  how  long  she  re- 
mained motionless.  A  world  and  a  life- 
time of  agitation,  and  thought,  and  pas- 
sionate yearning  seemed  to  stand  between 
her  and  that  brief  interview,  before,  cast- 
ing her  eyes  on  the  little  velvet-covered 
table  across  which  he  had  leaned  to  put 
it  on  her  hand,  she  saw  the  splendid 
ring  ;  sunbeams  had  found  it  out,  and 
were  playing  on  the  diamond  ;  he  had 
forgotten  it,  and  left  it  behind  him,  and 
there  was  the  case  on  the  floor 
seemed  to  be  almost  a  respite. 


can  speak  now  to  Dorothea,  tell  her  what 
has  occurred,  and  she  will  see  that  I 
have  opportunity  to  return  him  this  — 
and  —  and    things    may  end   in  his  lov- 


ing me  a  little,  after  all.  Oh,  if  they 
could  —  if,  indeed,  he  had  not  told  me  he 
did  not.  He  did  not  look  in  the  least 
angry, —  only  surprised  and  vexed  when 
I  rejected  him.  He  cares  so  little  about 
me." 

She  took  up  the  ring,  and  in  course  of 
time  went  with  her  old  aunt  to  dine  at 
her  brother's  house.  She  knew  John 
was  aware  that  he  was  to  meet  her  ;  she 
was  therefore  deeply  disturbed,  though 
perhaps  she  had  no  right  to  be  surprised 
when  Dorothea  said  — 

"  We  are  so  much  disappointed  !  John 
Mortimer  has  sent  this  note  to  excuse 
himself  from  coming  back  to  dinner  to- 
day—  or,  indeed,  coming  here  at  all  to- 
night. He  has  to  go  out,  it  seems,  for 
two  or  three  days." 

"  Ay,"  said  Miss  Christie,  "  that's  very 
awkward  for  him."  Miss  Christie  had 
built  certain  hopes  upon  that  morning's 
visit.  "  It  seems  to  me,"  she  continued, 
"that  John  Mortimer's  affairs  give  him 
twice  as  much  trouble  as  they  used  to 
do." 

Emily  was  silent ;  she  felt  that  this 
was  not  letting  things  be  as  they  had 
been  heretofore.  She  took  up  the  note. 
He  did  not  affirm  that  he  was  obliged  to 
go  out.  Even  if  he  was,  what  should  she 
do  now  ?  She  was  left  in  custody  of  the 
ring,  and  could  neither  see  him  nor  write 
to  him. 

"  On  Sunday  I  shall  see  him.  I  shall 
have  his  hand  for  a  moment ;  I  shall  give 
him  this,  after  morning  service." 

But,  no.  Sunday  came  ;  the  Morti- 
mers were  at  church,  but  not  their  father. 
"Father  had  walked  over  to  that  little 
chapel-of-ease  beyond  Wigfield,  that 
Grand  gave  the  money  to  build,"  they 
said.  "  He  took  Johnny  with  him  to- 
day." 

"  Yes,"  said  Barbara,  "  and  he  prom- 
ised next  Sunday  to  take  me." 

"  He  will  not  meet  me,"  thought  Em- 
ily. 

She  waited  another  week,  hoping  she 
might  meet  him  accidentally  ;  hoping  he 
might  come  to  her  ;  hoping  and  fearing 
she  hardly  knew  what.  But  still  John 
Mortimer  made  no  sign,  and  she  could 
It  not  decide  to  write  to  him  ;  every  day 
!  that  she  retained   the  x\nz  made  it    more 


We  are  to  dine  with  Giles  and  Dor- r  difficult  for  her  to  return  it,  without 
othea  to-day,  and  meet  him.  This  morn-  breaking  so  the  slender  thread  that 
ing's  work,  then,  is   not  irretrievable.     I 'seemed  to  hold  her  to  him   still.     There 
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was  no  promise  in  it  of  any  future  com- 
munication at  all. 

In  the  mean  time  curiosity,  having  been 
once  excited  about  John  Mortimer  and 
his  concerns,  kept  open  eyes  on  him  still, 
and  soon  the  air  was  full  of  rumours 
which  reached  all  ears  but  those  of  the 
two  people  most  concerned.  A  likely 
thing,  if  there  is  the  smallest  evidence 
in  the  world  for  it,  can  easily  get  head- 
way if  nobody  in  authority  can  contra- 
dict it. 

All  Wigfield  said  that  Mr.  Mortimer 
had  "proposed"  to  Mrs.  Walker,  and 
she  had  refused  him.  Brandon  heard  it 
with  amazement,  but  could  say  nothing; 
Miss  Christie  heard  it  with  yet  more  ; 
but  she,  too,  held  her  peace. 

Johnny  Mortimer  heard  it,  made  fur- 
tive observations  on  his  father,  was 
pleased  to  think  that  he  was  dull,  restless, 
pale  —  remembered  his  own  letter  to  his 
sisters,  and  considered  himself  to  be 
partly  to  blame.  Then  the  twins  heard 
it,  took  counsel  with  Johnny,  believed  it 
also,  were  full  of  ruth  and  shame.  "  So 
dear  papa  loved  Mrs.  Walker,  and  she 
would  not  marry  him.  There  could  only 
be  one  reason  ;  she  knew  she  had  noth- 
ing to  expect  but  rebellion  and  rudeness 
and  unkindness  from  them.  No,  papa 
was  not  at  all  like  himself ;  he  often 
sighed,  and  he  looked  as  if  his  head 
ached.  They  had  seen  in  the  paper  that 
he  had  lost  a  quantity  of  money  by  some 
shares  and  things  ;  but  they  didn't  think 
he  cared  about  that,  for  he  gave  them  a 
sovereign  the  next  day  to  buy  a  birthday 
present  for  Janie.  Father  must  not  be 
made  miserable  on  their  account.  What 
had  they  better  do  ?" 

Emily,  in  the  mean  time,  felt  her  heart 
faint ;  this  new  trouble,  going  down  to 
the  deepest  part  of  her  heart,  woke  up 
and  raised  again  the  half-appeased  want 
and  sorrow.  Again  she  dreamed  that 
she  was  folding  her  little  child  in  her 
arms,  and  woke  to  find  them  empty.  She 
could  not  stand  against  this,  and  de- 
cided, in  sheer  desperation,  to  quit  the 
field.  She  would  go  on  the  Continent  to 
Justina;  rest  and  change  would  help  her, 
and  she  would  send  back  the  ring,  when 
all  was  arranged,  by  Aunt  Christie. 

She  was  still  at  her  desk,  having  at 
last  managed  to  write  the  note. 

She  was  to  start  the  next  morning. 
Miss  Christie  was  then  on  her  way  to 
John  Mortimer  with  the  ring,  and  tired 
with  her  own  trouble  and  indecision,  she 
was  resting  in  a  careless  attitude  when 
she  heard  a  knock  at  the  door. 


"  That  tiresome  boy  again,"  she  disre- 
spectfully murmured,  rousing  up  a  little, 
and  a  half-smile  stealing  out.  "  What 
am  I  to  do  with  him.?"  She  thought  it 
was  the  new  curate.  "  Why,  Johnny,  is 
that  you.?"  she  exclaimed,  as  Johnny 
Mortimer  prodijced  himself  in  all  his 
youthful  awkwardness,  and  advanced, 
looking  a  good  deal  abashed. 

Johnny  replied  that  it  was  a  half-holi- 
day, and  so  he  thought  he  would  come 
and  call. 

Emily  said  she  was  glad  to  see  him  ; 
indeed,  she  felt  refreshed  by  the  sight  of 
anything  that  belonged  to  John. 

"I  thought  I  should  like  to  —  to  —  in 
short,  to  come  and  call,"  repeated  John- 
ny, and  he  looked  rather  earnestly  at  his 
gloves,  perhaps  by  way  of  occupation. 
They  were  such  as  a  Harrow  boy  seldom 
wears,  excepting  on  "speech  day"  — 
pale  lilac.  As  a  rule  Johnny  scorned 
gloves.  Emily  observed  that  he  was 
dressed  with  perfect  propriety  —  like  a 
gentleman,  in  fact ;  his  hair  brushed,  his 
tie  neat,  his  whole  outer  boy  clean,  and 
got  up  regardless  of  trouble  and  ex- 
pense. 

"  Well,  you  could  not  have  come  at  a 
better  time,  dear  boy,"  said  Emily,  won- 
dering what  vagary  he  was  indulging 
now,  "for  I  have  just  got  a  present  of 
a  case  of  shells  and  birds  from  Ceylon, 
and  you  shall  help  me  to  unpack  and  ar- 
range them,  if  you  like." 

"  I  should  like  to  do  anything  you 
please,"  said  Johnny  with  alacrity. 
"  That's  what  I  meant,  that's  what  I  came 
to  say."  Thereupon  he  smoothed  the 
nap  on  his  "chimneypot"  hat,  and 
blushed  furiously. 

The  case  was  set  upon  the  floor,  on  a 
piece  of  matting;  it  had  already  been 
opened,  and  was  filling  the  room  with  a 
smell  of  sandal-wood  and  camphor. 

Emily  had  risen,  and  when  she  paused, 
arrested  by  surprise  at  the  oddnQss  of 
this  speech,  he  added,  taking  to  his  lisp 
again,  as  if  from  sheer  embarrassment, 
"  Thome  fellows  are  a  great  deal  worse 
than  they  theem.  No,  I  didn't  mean 
tliat ;  I  mean  thome  fellows  are  a  great 
deal  better  than  they  theem." 

"  Now,  Johnny,"  said  Emily,  laughing, 
and  remembering  a  late  visit  of  apology, 
"if  any  piece  of  mischief  has  got  the 
better  of  you,  and  your  father  has  sent 
you  to  say  you  are  sorry  for  it,  I'll  for- 
give you  betorehand  !  What  is  it  ?  Have 
you  been  rooting  up  my  fences,  or  flood- 
ing my  paddock  1  '* 

"  It's  a   great  deal  worth   than   that," 
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answered  Johnny,  who  by  this  time  was 
kneeling  beside  the  case,  hauling  out  the 
birds  and  shells  with  more  vigour  than 
dexterity. 

"  Nothing  to  do  with  gunpowder,  I 
hope,"  said  Emily  with  her  usual  insou- 
ciance. 

"  There  are  the  girls  ;  I  hear  them 
coming  in  the  carriage,"  exclaimed  John- 
ny by  way  of  answer,  while  Emily  was 
placing  the  shells  on  a  table.  "  No,  fa- 
ther didn't  send  me  ;  he  doesn't  know." 

"What  is  it,  then.?"  she  repeated, 
feeling  more  at  liberty  to  investigate  the 
matter,  now  she  had  been  expressly  told 
that  John  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

On  this,  instead  of  making  a  direct 
reply,  he  exclaimed,  looking  very  red  and 
indignant,  "  I  told  them  it  was  no  use  at 
all  my  coming,  and  now  you  see  it  isn't. 
They  thaid  they  wouldn't  come  unless  I 
did.  If  you  thought  I  should  be  rude, 
you  might  make  me  stop  at  school  all  the 
holidays,  or  at  old  Tikey's  ;  I  shouldn't 
thay  a  word." 

Emily's  hand  was  on  the  boy's  shoulder 
as  he  knelt  before  the  case.  Surely  she 
understood  what  he  meant  ;  but  if  so, 
where  could  he  possibly  have  acquired 
the  knowledge  he  seemed  to  possess  ? 
And  even  then  he  was  the  last  person 
from  whom  she  could  have  expected  this 
blunt,  embarrassed  promise  of  fealty. 

The  girls  entered,  and  the  two  little 
ones.  Emily  met  them,  and  while  she 
gave  each  a  kiss,  Johnny  started  up,  and 
with  a  great  war-whoop  of  defiance  to  his 
sisters,  burst  through  the  open  window, 
and  blushing  hotly  fled  away. 

Much  the  same  thing  over  again.  The 
girls  were  all  in  their  best  ;  they  gener- 
ally loved  to  parade  the  crofts  and  gardens 
clad  in  brown  holland  and  shaded  by  flap- 
ping hats.  The  children  scorned  gloves 
and  all  fine  clothes  as  much  as  they  did 
the  carriage  ;  and  here  they  were  —  little 
Hugh  in  his  velvet  suit,  looking  so  fair 
and  bright-haired  ;  Anastasia  dressed  out 
in  ribbons,  and  with  a  very  large  bouquet 
of  hothouse  flowers  in  her  hand.  The 
girls  pushed  her  forward. 

"  It's  for  you,"  said  the  little  girl, 
"  and  isn't  it  a  grand  one  !  And  my  love, 
and  we're  come  to  call." 

"Thank  you,  my  sweet,"  said  Emily, 
accepting  the  bouquet,  "  I  never  saw 
such  a  beauty  !  "  She  was  sitting  on  a 
sofa,  and  her  young  guests  were  all 
standing  before  her.  She  observed  that 
little  Hugh  looked  very  sulky  indeed. 
"  It's    extremely    unfair,"    he    presently 


I  burst  out,  "they  made  Swan  cut  the  best 
flowers  in  the  houses,  and  they  gave  them 
all  to  Nancy  to  give,  and  I  haven't  got 
none.^^ 

Barbara  whispered  to  him,  trying  to 
soothe  his  outraged  feelings,  but  he  kept 
her  off  with  his  elbow  till  Emily  drew 
him  near,  and  observed  that  it  was  not 
her  birthday,  and  therefore  that  one  pres- 
ent was  surely  enough. 

Barbara  replied  that  Hughie  had 
brought  a  present,  but  he  was  very 
cross  because  it  was  not  so  pretty  as 
Anastasia's. 

"Yes,  I've  brought  this,"  said  Hugh, 
his  countenance  clearing  a  little  as  he 
opened  his  small  gloved  hand,  and  dis- 
closed a  very  bright  five-shilling  piece. 
"  It's  not  so  pretty,  though,  as  Nan- 
ny's." 

"  But  it  will  last  much  longer,"  said 
Emily  ;  "  and  so  you  meant  this  for  me,  my 
sweet  man.  I'll  take  care  of  it  for  you, 
and  look  at  it  sometimes  till  you  want 
to  spend  it  ;  that  will  be  a  very  nice 
present  for  me,  and  then  you  can  have  it 
back." 

"  Papa  gave  it  him,"  said  Anastasia  ; 
"  it's  a  new  one.  And  may  we  go  now 
and  look  at  our  gardens  }  " 

Hugh  appeared  to  be  cogitating  over 
Emily's  proposal  ;  his  little  grave  face 
was  the  image  of  his  father's.  "You 
may  if  Mrs.  Nemily  says  so,"  answered 
Gladys.  "You  always  want  to  do  what 
Mrs.  Nemily  pleases,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  the  sprite,  dancing 
round  the  room  ;  and  off  they  set  into 
the  garden. 

"And  so  do  we  all,"  said  Barbara. 

Gladys  was  sitting  at  Emily's  feet  now, 
and  had  a  little  covered  basket  in  her 
hand,  which  rustled  as  if  it  contained 
some  living  thing. 

"Janie  and  Bertie  don't  know  —  none 
of  the  little  ones  know,"  said  Barbara  ; 
"  we  thought  we  had  better  not  tell  them." 

Emily  did  not  ask  what  they  meant  ; 
she  thought  she  knew.  It  could  make 
no  difference  now,  yet  it  was  inexpressi- 
bly sweet  and  consoling  to  her. 

"  We  only  said  we  were  coming  to  call, 
and  when  Janie  saw  the  bouquet  she 
said  she  should  send  you  a  present  too." 
Thereupon  the  basket  was  opened,  and 
a  small  white  kitten  was  placed  on  Emi- 
ly's knee. 

There  seemed  no  part  for  her  to  play, 
but  to  be  passive  ;  she  could  not  let  them 
misunderstand  ;  she  knew  John  had  not 
sent  them.     "  We   should  be  so  glad  if 
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Johnny  wrote     that,   he 
was    you,"   pleaded   the 


you  came,"  whispered  the  one  who  held 
her  hand.  "  Oh,  Janie,"  thought  Emily, 
"if  you  could  only  see  your  children 
now  !  " 

"  And  when 
didn't  know  it 
other. 

"  My  darlings  !  "  said  Emily,  "  you 
must  not  say  any  more  ;  and  1  have  noth- 
ing to  answer  but  that  I  love  you  all  very, 
very  much  indeed." 

"  But  we  want  you  to  love  father  too." 
Unheard-of  liberty  !  Emily  had  no  an- 
swer ready  ;  but  now,  as  she  had  wondered 
what  their  mother  would  have  felt,  she 
wondered  what  John  would  have  felt  at 
this  utter  misunderstanding,  this  taking 
for  granted  that  he  loved  her,  and  that 
she  did  not  love  him.  A  sensitive  blush 
spread  itself  over  her  face.  "  Your  fa- 
ther would  not  be  pleased,  my  dears," 
she  answered  lovingly  but  firmly,  "at 
your  saying  any  more  ;  he  would  think 
(though  I  am  sure  you  do  not  mean  it) 
that  you  were  taking  a  great  liberty." 

CHAPTER  XXX. 
A  CHAPTER  OF  TROUBLES. 

"  She's  daft  to  refuse  the  laird  of  Cockpen." 

Scotch  Ballad. 

And  now  John  Mortimer  had  again 
possession  of  his  ring.  Emily  had  sent 
it,  together  with  a  little  book  that  she  had 
borrowed  some  time  previously,  and  the 
whole  was  so  done  up  in  stiff  paper  that 
Miss  Christie  Grant  supposed  herself  to 
be  returning  the  book  only. 

"So  you  gave  it  to  John,  auntie,"  said 
Emily,  when  Miss  Christie  came  back, 
"and  told  him  I  was  going  out,  and  he 
read  the  note  .?  " 

"Yes,"  answered  Miss  Christie  curtly. 

"Is  he  looking  well?"  asked  Emily 
with  a  faint  attempt  at  the  tone  of  ordi- 
nary interest. 

"  I  should  say  not  at  all ;  it  would  be 
queer  if  he  was." 

"  Why,  Aunt  Christie  ?  " 

Miss  Christie  Grant  paused.  Con- 
fidence had  not  been  reposed  in  her  ;  to 
have  surprised  Emily  into  it  would  have 
given  her  no  pleasure  ;  it  would  have 
left  her  always  suspicious  that  her  niece 
would  have  withheld  it  if  she  could  ;  be- 
sides, this  rumour  might  after  all  be  un- 
true. She  answered,  "Because,  for  one 
thing,  he  has  had  great,  at  least  consid- 
erable, losses." 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  said  Emily. 

"  But  he  aye  reposed  great  confidence 
in  me,  as  a  friend  should." 


Yes. 


"And  so  I  would  have  asked  him  sev- 
eral questions  if  I  had  known  how  to  ex- 
press myself;  but  bonds  and  debentures, 
and,  above  all,  preference  stock,  were  aye 
great  stumbling-blocks  to  my  under- 
standing. Men  have  a  way  of  despising 
a  woman's  notions  of  business  matters  ; 
so  I  contented  myself  with  asking  if  it 
was  true  that  he  was  arranging  to  take 
a  partner,  and  whether  he  would  have 
to  make  any  pecuniary  sacrifice  in  order 
to  effect  this.  He  said  yes  ;  but  I've 
been  just  thinking  he  meant  that  in  con- 
fidence." 

"  You  shouldn't  tell  it  to  me  then." 
"And  then  he  told  me  (I   don't  know 
whether  that  was  in  confidence  or  not), 

but " 

"  But  what  ? " 

"  But  I  don't  want  to  have  any  reserva- 
tions with  my  own  niece's  child,  that  was 
always  my  favourite,  any  more  than  I 
suppose  ye  would  have  any  with  me." 

Miss  Christie  here  seemed  to  expect 
an  answer,  and  waited  long  enough  for 
Emily  to  make  one,  if  she  was  so  minded  ; 
but  as  Emily  remained  silent,  she  pres- 
ently went  on. 

"  I  made  the  observation  that  I  had 
heard  he  meant  to  sell  his  late  father's 
house ;  but  lest  he  should  think  I  at- 
tached too  much  importance  to  his  losses, 
I  just  added  that  I  knew  his  children 
were  very  well  provided  for  under  the 
will.     He  said  yes." 

"  And  that  was  all  ? "  asked  Emily, 
amused  at  the  amount  of  John's  confi- 
dence, and  pleased  to  find  that  nothing 
but  business  had  been  talked  of. 

"Yes,  that  was  all  —  so  far  as  I  know 
there  was  nothing  more  to  tell ;  so  I  just 
said  before  I  came  away  that  I  was  well 
aware  my  knowledge  of  banking  was  but 
slender,  which  was  reason  enough  for  my 
not  offering  any  advice.  Well,  if  any- 
body had  told  me  ye  could  laugh  be- 
cause John  Mortimer  was  less  prosper- 
ous than  formerly,  I  would  not  have  be- 
lieved it  !" 

PImily  made  haste  to  look  grave  again. 
It  was  no  secret  at  all  that  John  Morti- 
mer meant  to  take  a  partner  ;  and  as  to 
his  losses,  she  did  not  suppose  they 
would  affect  his  comfort  much. 

Johnny  Mortimer,  however,  on  hearing 
of  them  was  roused  to  a  sense  of  re- 
si)onsibility  toward  his  father,  and  as  a 
practical  proof  that  he  and  his  sisters 
were  willing  to  do  what  they  could,  pro- 
posed to  them  that  they  should  give  up 
half  their   weekly   allowance   of  pocket- 
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money.  The  twins  assented  with  filial 
fervour,  and  Johnny  explained  their  views 
to  his  father,  proposing  that  his  own 
pony  should  be  sold,  and  the  money 
flung  into  the  gap. 

John  was  smoking  a  cigar  in  an  arbour 
near  the  house  when  his  heir  unfolded  to 
him  these  plans  for  retrenchment.  He 
was  surprised.  The  boy  was  so  big,  so 
clever  with  his  lessons,  and  possessed  so 
keen  a  sense  of  humour  that  sometimes 
the  father  forgot  his  actual  age,  and  for- 
got that  he  was  still  simple  in  many  re- 
spects, and  more  childlike  than  some 
other  youths. 

He  did  not  instantly  answer  nor'laugh 
(for  Johnny  was  exceedingly  sensitive  to 
ridicule  from  him) ;  but  after  a  pause,  as 
if  for  thought,  he  assured  his  son  that  he 
was  not  in  any  want  of  money,  and  that 
therefore  these  plans,  he  was  happy  to 
say,  were  not  necessary.  "  As  you  are 
old  enough  now,"  he  added,  "to  take  an 
intelligent  interest  in  my  affairs,  I  shall 
occasionally  talk  to  you  about  them." 

Johnny  shoving  his  head  hard  against 
his  father's  shoulder,  gave  him  an  awk- 
ward hug.  "  You  might  depend  on  my 
never  telling  anybody,"  he  said. 

"  I  am  sure  of  that,  my  boy.  Your  dear 
grandfather,  a  few  months  before  his 
death,  gave  his  name  to  an  enterprise 
which,  in  my  opinion,  did  not  promise 
well.  A  good  deal  of  money  has  been 
lost  by  it." 

"  Oh,"  said  Johnny,  and  again  he  re- 
flected that,  though  not  necessary,  it 
would  be  only  right  and  noble  in  him  to 
give  up  his  pony. 

"  But  I  dare  say  you  think  that  I  and 
mine  have  always  lived  in  the  enjoyment 
of  every  comfort,  and  of  some  luxuries." 

"Oh,  yes,  father." 

"  Then  if  I  tell  you  that  I  intend  to  con- 
tinue living  exactly  in  my  present  style, 
and  that  I  expect  to  be  always  entitled  to 
do  so,  you  need  perhaps  hardly  concern 
yourself  to  inquire  how  much  I  may  hith- 
erto have  lived  within  my  income." 

Johnny,  who,  quite  unknown  to  him- 
self, had  just  sustained  the  loss  of  many 
thousands  hitherto  placed  to  his  name,  I 
replied  with  supreme  indifference  that  he 
hoped  he  was  not  such  a  muff  as  to  care 
about  money  that  his  father  did  not  care 
about  himself,  and  did  not  want.  Where- 
upon John  proceeded, — 

"  It  is  my  wish,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  I  hope  that  I  shall  be  able,  to 
retire." 

"  Oh,"  said  Johnny  again,  and  he  sur- 
prised his  father  to  the  point   of  making 
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him  refrain  from  any  further  communica- 
tion, by  adding,  "And  then  you'll  have 
plenty  of  time  to  rummage  among  those 
old  Turanian  verbs  and  things.  But,  fa- 
ther ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  boy." 

John  looked  down  into  the  clear  eyes 
of  the  great,  awkward,  swarthy  fellow,  ex- 
pecting the  question,  "Will  this  make 
much  difference  to  my  future  prospects  ? " 
But,  no,  what  he  said  was,  "  I  should  like 
to  have  a^o  at  them  too.  And  you  said 
you  would  teach  me  Sanscrit,  if  ever  you 
had  leisure." 

"  So  I  did,"  said  John,  "  and  so  I  will." 

To  his  own  mind  these  buried  roots, 
counted  by  the  world  so  dry,  proved,  as 
it  were,  appetizing  and  attractive  food. 
How,  then,  should  he  be  otherwise  than 
pleased  that  his  son  should  take  delight 
in  the  thought  of  helping  him  to  rake  them 
up,  and  arguing  with  him  over  "  the  ninth 
meaning  of  a  particle  "  ?  "  The  boy  will 
learn  to  love  money  quite  soon  enough," 
he  thought. 

Johnny  then  went  his  way.  It  Was  Sat- 
urday afternoon  ;  he  told  his  sisters  that 
"  it  was  all  right,"  and  thereupon  resolv- 
ing no  longer  to  deny  themselves  the  in- 
nocent pleasures  of  life,  they  sent  little 
Bertram  into  the  town  for  eighteenpenny- 
worth  of  "  rock." 

"Where's  the  change?"  he  inquired, 
with  the  magisterial  dignity  belonging  to 
his  race,  when  his  little  brother  came 
home. 

Bertram  replied  with  all  humility  that 
he  had  only  been  tossing  up  the  four- 
penny  piece  a  few  times  for  fun,  when  it 
fell  into  the  ditch.  He  couldn't  help  it; 
he  was  very  sorry. 

^'' Sotifflez  the  fourpenny  piece,"  said 
Johnny  in  a  burst  of  reckless  extrava- 
gance ;  "  I  forgive  you  this  once.  Pro- 
duce the  stuff." 

He  felt  a  lordly  contempt  for  money 
just  then ;  perhaps  it  was  wrong,  but 
prosperity  was  spoiling  him.  He  was  to 
retain  his  pony,  and  this  amiable  beast 
was  dear  to  him. 

In  the  mean  time  Valentine,  established 
at  Melcombe,  had  been  enjoying  the 
sweetness  of  a  no  less  real  prosperity. 

From  that  moment  when  the  ghost- 
story  had  melted  into  mist,  he  had  flung 
aside  all  those  uneasy  doubts  which  had 
disturbed  his  first  weeks  of  possession. 

He  soon  surrounded  himself  with  the 
luxury  that  was  so  congenial  to  him.  All 
the  neighbourhood  called  on  him,  and  his 
naturally  sociable  temper,  amiable,  do- 
mestic ways,  and  good  position  enabled 
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him,  with  hardly  any  effort,  to  be  always 
among  a  posse  of  people  who  suited  him 
perfectly. 

There  were  more  ladies  than  young 
men  in  the  neighbourhood.  Valentine 
was  intimate  with  half  a  dozen  of  the 
former  before  he  had  been  among  them 
three  weeks.  He  experienced  the  de- 
lights of  feminine  flattery,  a  thing  almost 
new  to  him.  Who  so  likely  to  receive 
it.'*  He  was  eligible,  he  was  handsome, 
and  he  was  always  in  a  good  humour,  for 
the  place  and  the  life  pleased  him,  and 
all  things  smiled. 

In  a  round  of  country  gaieties,  in 
which  picnics  and  archery  parties  bore  a 
far  larger  proportion  than  any  young  man 
would  have  cared  for  who  was  less  de- 
voted to  tlie  other  sex,  Valentine  passed 
much  of  his  time,  laughing  and  making 
laugh  wherever  he  went.  His  jokes  were 
bandied  about  from  house  to  house,  till 
he  felt  the  drawback  in  passing  for  a  wit. 
He  was  expected  to  be  always  funny. 

But  a  little  real  fun  goes  a  long  way  in 
a  dull  neighbourhood,  and  he  had  learned 
just  so  much  caution  from  his  early  es- 
capade as  to  be  willing  to  hail  any  view 
concerning  himself  that  might  be  a  cor- 
rective of  the  more  true  and  likely  one 
that  he  loved  to  flirt. 

For  he  was  quite  determined,  as  he 
thought,  not  to  get  into  another  scrape, 
and  perhaps  a  very  decided  intention  to 
make,  in  the  end,  an  advantageous  mar- 
riage, may  have  grown  out  of  the  fancy 
that  his  romance  in  life  was  over. 

If  he  thought  so,  it  was  in  no  very 
consistent  fashion,  for  he  was  always  the 
slave  (for  the  day)  of  the  prettiest  girl  in 
every  party  he  went  to. 

It  was  on  a  Saturday  that  John  Morti- 
mer received  his  son's  proposal  for  re- 
trenchment ;  on  the  Wednesday  suc- 
ceeding it,  Valentine,  sitting  at  break- 
fast at  Melcombe,  opened  the  following 
letter,  and  was  amused  by  the  old-fash- 
ioned formality  of  its  opening  sen- 
tence :  — 

"  Wigfield,  June  isth,  i8— . 

"Mv  DEAR  Nephew, —  It  is  not  often 
that  I  take  up  my  pen  to  address  you, 
for  I  know  there  is  little  need,  as  my 
niece  Emily  writes  weekly.  Frequently 
have  I  wondered  what  siie  could  find  to 
write  for  ;  indeed,  it  was  not  the  way  in 
my  youth  for  people  to  waste  so  much 
time  saying  little  or  nothing  —  which  is 
not  my  case  at  the  present  time,  for  your 
sister  being  gone  on  the  Continent,  it 
devolves  upon  me,  that  is  not  used  to 
long  statements,  to  let  ye  know,  what  ye 


will  be  very  sorry  to  hear.     I  only  hope 
it  may  be  no  worse  before  it  is  over. 

"  Matthew,  the  coachman,  came  running 
over  to  me  on  Monday  morning  last,  and 
said  would  I  come  to  the  house,  for  the 
servants  did  not  know  what  to  be  at,  and 
told  me  that  Johnny,  who  had  been  to 
go  back  to  Harrow  by  the  eleven  o'clock 
train,  had  got  leave  to  drive  the  phaeton 
to  the  Junction  with  the  four  girls  in  it, 
and  Bertram,  who,  by  ill  luck  —  if  I  may 
use  such  a  word  (meaning  no  irreverence) 
—  of  this  dispensation  of  Providence, 
had  not  gone  back  to  Mr.  Tikey's  that 
morning.  So  far  as  I  can  make  out,  he 
thought  he  should  be  late,  and  so  he 
turned  those  two  spirited  young  horses 
down  that  steep  sandy  lane  by  the  wood, 
to  cut  off  a  corner  ;  and  whether  the 
woodman's  children  ran  out  and  fright- 
ened them,  or  whether  he  was  shouting 
and  whooping  himself,  poor  laddie  —  for 
I  heard  something  of  both  —  but  Bar- 
bara was  just  sobbing  her  heart  away 
when  she  told  it,  and  he  aye  raised 
the  echoes  wherever  he  went ;  but  the 
horses  set  off,  running  away,  tearing 
down  that  rough  road.  Johnny  shouted 
to  them  all  to  sit  still,  and  so  they  did, 
though  they  were  almost  jolted  out  ;  and 
if  they  had  been  let  alone,  there  might 
have  been  no  accident  ;  but  two  men 
sprung  out  of  a  hedge  and  tried  to  stop 
them,  and  they  turned  on  to  the  common, 
and  sped  away  like  the  wind  towards 
home,  till  they  came  to  the  sand-bank  by 
the  small  inn,  the  Loving  Cup,  and  there 
they  upset  the  carriage,  and  when  the 
two  men  got  up  to  it  Johnny  and  all  of 
them  Were  tossed  out,  and  the  carriage 
was  almost  kicked  to  pieces  by  the  horse 
that  was  not  down. 

"This  is  a  long  tale,  Valentine,  and  I 
seem  to  have  hardly  begun  it.  I  must 
take  another  sheet  of  paper.  When  I 
got  to  the  house,  you  never  saw  such  a 
scene.  Johnny  had  been  brought  in 
quite  stunned,  and  his  face  greatly 
bruised.  There  were  two  doctors  al- 
ready with  them.  Bertram  had  got  a 
broken  arm  ;  he  was  calling  out,  poor 
little  fellow,  and  Nancy  was  severely 
hurt,  but  I  was  grieved  to  see  her  so 
quiet.  Gladys  seemed  at  first  to  be  only 
jjruised  and  limping  ;  but  she  and  Bar- 
bara were  faint  and  sick  with  fright. 
Janie  was  not  present  ;  she  had  been 
carried  into  the  inn;  but  I  may  as  well 
tell  ye  that  in  her  case  no  bonos  were 
broken,  poor  lamb.  She  is  doing  very 
well,  and  in  a  day  or  two  is  to  be  brought 
home. 
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"  It  was  a  very  affecting  scene,  as  ye 
may  suppose,  and  my  first  words  were, 
*  Who  is  to  tell  this  to  Mr.  Mortimer  ? ' 
They  said  your  brother  had  already  gone 
to  fetch  him  and  prepare  him.  Well,  I 
knew  everything  that  was  in  the  house, 
and  where  it  was  kept  ;  so  I'm  thankful 
to  think  I  was  of  use,  and  could  help  the 
new  governess  and  the  strange  servants. 

"  Dorothea  and  Mrs.  Henfrey  soon 
came  in,  and  by  the  time  John  arrived  all 
the  invalids  had  been  carried  up-stairs, 
and  Johnny  had  begun  to  show  signs  of 
consciousness. 

"John  was  as  white  as  chalk.  He  was 
rather  strange  at  first ;  he  said,  in  a 
commanding,  peremptory  way,  that  he 
wouldn't  be  spoken  to  ;  he  wouldn't  hear 
a  word  ;  he  was  not  ready.  Everybody 
stood  round,  till  Dorothea  disobeyed 
him  ;  she  said,  '  They  are  all  living,  dear 
Mr.  Mortimer;  '  and  then  Giles  got  him 
to  sit  down,  and  they  gave  him  some 
water  to  drink. 

"He  then  noticed  Dr.  Limpsy,  who 
had  come  down,  and  asked  if  any  of  them 
were  in  danger,  and  the  doctor  said  yes 
—  one.  So  he  said  he  prayed  God  it  was 
not  his  eldest  son  ;  he  could  bear  any- 
thing but  that.  And  yet  when  the  doc- 
tor said  he  had  every  hope  that  Johnny 
would  do  well,  but  he  had  great  fears  for 
the  little  Anastasia,  he  burst  into  tears, 
poor  man,  and  said  that  of  all  his  chil- 
dren she  would  be  the  hardest  to  spare. 
But  I  need  not  tell  ye  we  did  not  remind 
him  of  the  inconsistency,  and  were  glad 
to  think  he  was  not  to  lose  the  one  he 
set  his  heart  most  upon.  And  after  that 
he  was  perfectly  himself  and  more  com- 
posed than  anybody,  which  is  a  wonder, 
for  such  a  catalogue  of  broken  bones 
and  sprains  and  contusions  as  came  to 
light  as  the  doctors  examined  further, 
was  enough  to  disturb  anybody's  cour- 
age. Giles  sat  up  with  Johnny  all  night ; 
indeed  nobody  went  to  bed.  John  was 
by  Nancy,  and  in  the  morning  they  spoke 
hopefully  of  her.  Johnny's  first  words 
were  about  his  father ;  he  couldn't  bear 
his  father  near  him,  because  now  and 
then  he  was  surprised  into  shouting  out 
with  pain,  and  he  wouldn't  have  John  dis- 
tressed with  his  noise.  He  was  nothing 
like  so  well  as  we  had  hoped  this  morn- 
ing ;  but  still  the  doctors  say  there  is  no 
danger.  He  got  a  kick  from  the  horse 
when  he  was  down,  and  he  thinks  he 
fainted  with  the  pain.  When  John  came 
down  to  get  a  little  breakfast  he  was  very 
much  cheered  to  have  a  better  account 
than  he  had  expected  of  Nancy,  and  he 
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made  the  remark  that  ye  would  be  sorry 
to  hear  of  this  ;  so  I  said  I  would  write, 
which  I  am  doing,  sitting  beside  little 
Bertram,  who  is  asleep. —  I  am 

"  Your  mother's  affectionate  aunt, 
and  always  affectionately  yours, 
"  Christian  Grant." 

Valentine  read  the  letter,  and  thought 
that  if  it  had  not  been  for  two  or  three 
picnic  parties  that  he  had  on  hand,  he 
would  have  gone  down  to  his  old  home, 
to  see  whether  he  could  be  of  use  to 
John  Mortimer.  He  wrote  to  him,  and 
resolved  to  wait  a  day  or  two;  but  he 
heard  nothing  till  after  the  succeeding 
Sunday ;  then  a  telegram  came  from 
Emily:  —  "Two  of  John's  children  are 
extremely  ill.  I  think  your  presence 
might  be  useful." 

Emily  had  come  home  then. 

Valentine  set  forth  at  once,  and 
reached  John  Mortimer's  house  in  the 
afternoon.  A  doctor's  carriage  stood  at 
the  door;  a  strange  lady  —  evidently  a 
nurse  —  passed  through  the  hall;  peo- 
ple were  quietly  moving  about,  but  they 
seemed  too  anxious,  and  too  much  occu- 
pied to  observe  him. 

At  last  Emily  came  down. 

"  Is  Johnny  worse  .''  "  asked  Valen- 
tine. 

"  Yes  ;  but  I  wanted  you  to  help  us 
with  John.  Oh,  such  a  disaster !  On 
the  third  night  after  the  accident,  just 
before  I  arrived  —  for  Dorothea  had  sent 
for  me  —  every  one  in  the  house  was 
greatly  tired  ;  but  Johnny  and  Anastasia 
were  both  thought  better  ;  so  much  bet- 
ter that  the  doctors  said  if  there  was  no 
change  during  the  night,  they  should 
consider  dear  little  Nancy  quite  out  of 
danger.  Giles  and  Dorothea  had  gone 
home.  The  nurse  sent  for  was  not  come. 
John  knew  how  fatigued  the  whole  house- 
hold was,  and  all  who  were  sitting  up. 
He  had  not  been  able  to  take  any  sleep 
himself,  and  he  was  restlessly  pacing  up 
and  down  in  the  garden,  watching  and 
listening  under  the  open  windows.  It 
was  very  hot. 

"  He  fancied  about  three  o'clock  that 
there  had  been  a  long  silence  in  Anas- 
tasia's  room.  She  was  to  have  nourish- 
ment frequently.  He  stole  up-stairs, 
found  the  person  with  her  asleep  from 
fatigue,  gave  the  child  some  jelly  himself, 
and  then  finding  her  medicine,  as  he  sup- 
posed, ready  poured  out  in  the  wine- 
glass, he  gave  it  to.  her,  and  discovered 
almost  instantly  a  mistake.  The  sad  im- 
prudence had  been  committed  of  pouring 
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the  lotion  for  the  child's  temples  into  a 
wine-glass,  to  save  the  trouble  of  ring- 
ing for  a  saucer.  The  child  was  almost 
out  of  danger  before  that  terrible  night ; 
but  when  I  came  home  there  was  scarce- 
ly a  hope  of  her  life,  and  her  father  was 
almost  distracted.  I  mean  that,  though 
he  seems  perfectly  calm,  never  loses  his 
self-control,  he  is  very  often  not  able  to 
command  his  attention  so  as  to  answer 
when  they  speak  to  him,  and  he  cannot 
rest  a  moment.  He  spent  the  whole  of 
last  night  wandering  up  and  down  the 
garden,  leaning  on  St.  George's  arm. 
He  cannot  eat  nor  occupy  himself,  and 
the  doctors  begin  to  be  uneasy  about 
him.     Oh,  it  is  such  a  misfortune  ! 

"And  Johnny  is  very  ill,"  continued 
Emily,  tears  glittering  on  her  eyelashes  ; 
"  but  John  seems  to  take  it  all  with  per- 
fect composure.  Everything  else  is 
swallowed  up  in  his  distress  of  mind  for 
what  he  has  unfortunately  done.  If  the 
child  dies,  I  really  think  he  will  not  get 
over  it." 

Some  one  called  Emily,  and  she  passed 
up-stairs  again.  Valentine  turned  and 
saw  John  near  him ;  he  came  forward, 
but  attempted  no  greeting.  "  I  thought  I 
might  be  of  use,  John,"  he  said,  as  if  they 
had  seen  one  another  but  the  day  before. 
"  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you  over 
at  the  town  ?'" 

Valentine  was  a  little  daunted  at  first 
at  the  sight  of  him  ;  his  face  was  so 
white  and  he  showed  so  plainly  the  op- 
pression that  weighed  down  his  soul  by 
the  look  in  his  eyes  ;  they  were  a  little 
raised,  and  seemed  as  if  they  could  not 
rest  on  anything  near  at  hand. 

Valentine  repeated  his  words,  and  was 
relieved  when  John  roused  himself,  and 
expressed  surprise  and  pleasure  at  seeing 
him.  He  sent  Valentine  to  one  of  his 
clerks  for  some  papers  to  be  signed,  gave 
hini  other  directions,  and  was  evidently 
the  better  for  his  presence. 

It  was  not  without  many  strange  sen- 
sations that  Valentine  found  himself  again 
in  that  room  where  he  had  spent  such 
happy  hours,  and  which  was  so  connected 
with  his  recollections  of  his  old  uncle. 
The  plunge  he  had  taken  into  the  sweet 
waters  of  prosperity  and  ])raise  had  made 
him  oblivious  of  some  things  that  now 
came  before  his  thoughts  again  with 
startling  distinctness  ;  but  on  ilie  whole 
he  felt  pleasure  in  going  i)ack  to  the  life 
that  lie  had  electetl  to  leave,  and  was 
very  gl.icl  to  forget  J()hn's  face  in  doing 
what  lie  could  to  help  him.     . 

V/hen  he  returned  to  the  house  John 


had  commenced  his  restless  walk  again. 
Swan  was  walking  beside  him,  and  he 
was  slightly  leaning  his  hand  on  the  old 
man's  shoulder,  as  if  to  steady  himself. 

Valentine  drew  near. 

"  And  you  are  sure  he  said  nothing 
more  ?"  John  was  saying  in  the  low  in- 
ward tone  of  fatigue  and  exhaustion. 

"No,  sir.  'Tell  Mr.  Mortimer,'  says 
he,  'that  his  son  is  considerable  better,' 
and  he  told  Mrs.  Walker — I  heard  him 
say  it  —  that  the  blessed  little  one  was 
no  worse,  not  a  morsel  worse." 

Valentine  paused  and  heard  John  speak 
again  in  that  peculiar  tone  —  "  I  have  no 
hope.  Swan." 

"  I  wouldn't  give  up,  sir,  if  I  was  you  : 
allers  hold  on  to  hope,  sir." 

"  I  cannot  stand  the  strain  much  long- 
er," he  continued,  as  if  he  had  not  lis- 
tened, "but  sometimes — my  thoughts 
are  often  confused — but  sometimes  I 
feel  some  slight  relief  in  prayer." 

"  Ay,  sir,"  answered  Swan,  "  the  Scrip- 
ture says,  '  Knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened 
to  you,'  and  I've  allers  thought  it  was 
mighty  easier  for  one  that  begs  to  go  and 
knock  there  than  anywhere  else,  for  in 
that  house  the  Master  opens  the  door 
himself." 

CHAPTER    XXXI. 

A  woman's  sympathy. 

**  Midsummer  night,  not  dark,  not  light, 
Dusk  all  the  scented  air, 
I'll  e'en  go  forth  to  one  I  love, 
And  learn  how  he  doth  fare. 

0  the  ring,  the  ring,  my  dear,  for  me, 
The  ring  was  a  world  too  fine, 

1  wish  it  had  sunk  in  a  forty-fathom  sea, 
Or  ever  thou  mad' st  it  mme. 

"  Soft  falls  the  dew,  stars  tremble  through, 

Where  lone  he  sits  apart. 
Would  I  might  steal  his  grief  away 

To  hide  in  mine  own  heart. 
Would,  would  'twere  shut  in  yon  blossom  fair, 

The  sorrow  that  bows  thy  head, 
Then —  I  would  gather  it,  to  thee  unaware^ 

And  break  my  heart  in  thy  stead. 

"  That  charmed  flower,  far  from  thy  bower, 

I'd  bear  the  long  hours  through, 
Thou  should' st  forget,  and  my  sad  breast 

Tiie  sorrows  twain  should  rue. 
O  sad  flower,  O  sad,  sad  ring  to  me, 

The  ring  was  a  world  too  fine  ; 
And  would  it  had  sunk  in  a  forty-fathom  sea, 

Ere  the  morn  tiiat  made  it  mine." 

Ten  o'clock  on  the  succeeding  night. 
It  seemed  an  age  to  John  Mortimer  since 
Valentine  had  met  him  in  the  hall,  a  night 
and  a  day  that  were  almost  a  lifetime  had 
come  between  ;  but  his  thoughts  were 
not  confused  now.  Something  awful  but 
fresh,  breaking  across  his  distracted  mind, 
had  diverted  the  torrent  of  his  despairing 
fear  lest  his  child  should  die  through  his 
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mistake,  and  though  he  had  bowed  down 
his  head  and  wept  since  the  unexpected 
loss  of  another,  those  were  healing  tears, 
for  with  them  came  for  a  time  escape  from 
the  rending  strain  that  was  breaking  him 
down. 

A  sudden  noise,  when  all  was  so  quiet, 
and  some  one  running  down  the  garden, 
had  startled  him. 

He  tried  to  recall  it.  Valentine  was 
with  him,  having  just  come  back  from  the 
town,  and  one  of  the  doctors  was  coming 
up  ;  he  took  him  by  the  hand.  Other 
people  were  about  him  before  he  had  time 
to  think.  Some  of  them  were  in  tears. 
No,  it  was  not  Anastasia  ;  he  recollected 
how  they  kept  telling  him  that  it  was  not 
Anastasia,  and  then  that  they  wished  him 
to  leave  the  house,  though  she  was  still 
in  such  imminent  danger  —  leave  the 
house  and  go  to  the  inn.  He  could  not 
receive  a  new  thought  suddenly.  Why 
should  he  go  to  the  inn  ?  He  was  not 
anxious  about  his  little  Janie  ;  he  had 
not  seen  her  for  two  or  three  days,  but 
he  could  not  leave  the  house  now. 

And  yet  he  saw  that  he  must  do  it. 
He  was  walking  among  the  others  to  a 
carriage  in  the  yard.  He  believed  noth- 
ing ;  it  was  only  as  they  drove  along  that 
he  could  understand  the  doctor's  words 
—  a  change.  They  had  feared  that  there 
might  be  an  internal  injury  ;  he  was  to 
remember  that  they  had  mentioned  to  him 
some  symptoms  which  should  have  made 
him  aware  of  their  solicitude.  All  very 
slowly,  very  cautiously  said,  but  till  he 
saw  his  child  he  did  not  believe  a  word 
of  it. 

The  little  face  looked  restless  and 
troubled.  Dorothea  was  sitting  at  her 
side  fanning  her.  "  Dear  papa's  come," 
she  said,  and  then  the  child  looked  grave- 
ly satisfied,  and  for  a  long  time  she 
seemed  to  derive  a  quiet  satisfaction  from 
gazing  at  him.  Then,  by  slow  degrees, 
she  fell  into  a  deep  sleep.  He  was  so 
thankful  to  see  it,  and  yet  no  one  com- 
forted him  with  any  hopeful  words.  And 
it  must  have  been  a  long  time,  for  all  the 
west  was  orange  when  some  one  woke 
him  from  an  exhausted  doze,  his  first 
dream  since  his  great  misfortune. 

All  his  children  were  well  again.  They 
were  all  present  but  Janie.  Anastasia 
was  sitting  on  his  knees,  rosy  and  smil- 
ing. "  Did  she  know,"  he  seemed  to  ask 
her,  "  what  her  poor  father  had  done  to 
her.^"  and  while  he  felt  this  peace  and 
joy  of  recovering  her,  some  one  touched 
his  arm,  and  tlie  dream  was  gone.  He 
started  and  woke.    Janie,  yes,  little  Janie 


was  there.  "  Do  you  want  me,  my  dar- 
ling.?" were  his  first  words,  before  he 
had  quite  dismissed  the  delusive  comfort 
of  that  dream. 

A  remarkable,  a  perfectly  indescriba- 
ble change  had  come  over  the  little  face, 
it  looked  so  wise.  "You'd  better  kiss 
me  now,"  she  said,  with  a  wistful,  quaint 
composure. 

"  Yes,  my  treasure." 

"  I  can't  say  my  prayers  to-night,  papa," 
she  presently  added,  "  I  suppose  you'll 
have  to  say  them  for  me."  And  before 
he  could  believe  that  he  must  part  with 
her  she  was  gone. 

Little  Janie,  his  little  Janie.  As  he 
sat  in  the  dusk  that  night  he  repeated 
her  name  many,  many  times,  and  some- 
times added  that  she  was  his  favourite 
child,  the  only  one  who  in  character  and 
mind  resembled  her  mother. 

She  was  a  quaint,  methodical  little 
creature.  She  had  kept  an  account-book, 
and  he  had  found  it,  with  all  its  pretty, 
and  now  most  pathetic  little  entries.  He 
had  put  it  in  his  breast-pocket,  and  his 
hand  sought  it  every  few  minutes  as  he 
sat  in  the  long  dusk  of  the  midsummer 
night.  This  was  the  first  gap  in  his 
healthy,  beautiful  family.  He  felt  it 
keenly,  but  a  man  who  has  six  children 
left  does  not  break  his  heart  when  he 
has  to  give  one  of  them  back  to  God. 

No  ;  but  he  was  aware  that  his  heart 
was  breaking,  and  that  now  and  then 
there  came  intervals  in  his  sleepless 
nights  and  days  when  he  did  not  feel  at 
all  or  think  at  all.  Sometimes  for  a  few 
minutes  he  could  not  see.  After  these 
intervals  of  dull,  amazed  quiescence, 
when  he  was  stupid  and  cold  even  to  the 
heart,  there  were  terrible  times  when  he 
seemed  to  rouse  himself  to  almost  preter- 
natural consciousness  of  the  things  about 
him,  when  the  despair  of  the  situation 
roused  up  like  a  tiger,  and  took  hold  of 
him  and  shook  him  body  and  mind. 

It  was  true,  quite  true,  his  carelessness 
(but  then  he  had  been  so  worn  out  with 
watching),  his  fatal  mistake,  his  heartless 
mistake  (and  yet  he  would  almost  have 
given  his  own  life  for  his  children)  had 
brought  him  down  to  this  slough  of  de- 
spond. There  was  no  hope,  the  doctors 
never  told  him  of  any,  and  he  knew  he 
could  not  bear  this  much  longer. 

There  are  times  when  some  of  us,  left 
alone  to  pull  out  again  our  past,  and  look 
at  it  in  the  light  of  a  present,  made  re- 
morseless and  cruel  with  the  energy  that 
comes  of  pain,  are  determined  to  blame 
ourselves  not  only  for  the  present  mis- 
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fortune,  but  to  go  back  and  back,  and 
see  in  everything  that  has  gone  wrong 
with  us  how,  but  for  own  fault,  perver- 
sity, cowardice,  stupidity,  we  might  have 
escaped  ahnost  all  the  ills  under  which 
we  now  groan. 

How  far  are  we  right  at  such  tinries  ? 
Most  of  us  have  passed  through  them, 
and  how  much  harder  misfortune  is  to 
bear  when  complicated  with  the  bitter- 
ness of  self-reproach  and  self-scorn  ! 

It  was  not  dark.  John  Mortimer  re- 
membered that  this  was  Midsummer 
night.  A  few  stars  were  out  ;  the  moon, 
like  a  little  golden  keel,  had  gone  down. 
Quantities  of  white  roses  were  out  all 
over  the  place.  He  saw  them  as  faint, 
milky  globes  of  whiteness  in  the  dusk. 

There  were  lights  in  the  opened  rooms 
up-stairs.  It  was  very  hot  ;  sometimes 
he  saw  the  nurses  passing  about.  Pres- 
ently he  saw  Emily.  She  was  to  be  one 
of  the  watchers  that  night  with  Anastasia. 

The  little  creature  a  day  or  two  after 
her  accident,  finding  fault  with  every  one 
about  her,  and  scarcely  conscious  that 
her  own  pain  was  to  blame  because  they 
could  not  please  her,  had  peevishly  com- 
plained that  she  wanted  Mrs.  Nemily. 
Mrs.  Nemily  was  a  kind  lady,  and  could 
tell  her  much  prettier  stories,  and  not 
give  her  such  nasty  things  to  drink. 

Emily  was  instantly  made  aware  of 
this,  but  when  she  arrived  her  little 
charge  was  past  noticing  any  one.  And 
yet  Emily  was  full  of  hope.  Impassioned 
and  confiding  prayer  sustained  her  cour- 
age. She  had  always  loved  the  little  one 
keenly,  and  desired  now  with  indescriba- 
ble longing  that  her  father  might  be 
spared  the  anguish  of  parting  with  her 
thus. 

Yes,  there  was  Emily;  John  Mortimer 
saw  her  move  toward  the  window,  and 
derived  some  faint  comfort  from  the 
knowledge  that  she  would  be  with  Anas- 
tasia for  the  night. 

Lovely,  pale,  and  calm,  he  saw  and 
blessed  her,  but  she  could  not  see  him  ; 
and  as  she  retired  she  too  was  added  to 
the  measure  of  his  self-reproaches.  He 
had  lost  her,  and  that  also  he  had  but 
himself  to  thank  for  ;  he  himself,  and  no 
oilier,  was  to  blame  for  it  all. 

He  loved  her.  Oh  yes,  he  had  soon 
found  out  that  he  loved  her!  Fool!  to 
have  believed  that  in  the  early  prime  of 
his  life  the  deepest  passions  of  humanity 
were  never  to  wake  up  again  and  assert 
themselves,  because  for  tlie  moment  they 
had  tallcMi  into  a  noonday  sleep.  Fool, 
doubly  fool,  to   have  prided  himself  on 


the  thought  that  this  was  so  ;  and  more 
than  all  a  fool,  to  have  let  his  scorn  of 
love  appear  and  justify  itself  to  such  a 
woman  as  Emily.  Lovely  and  loving, 
what  had  he  asked  of  her,  which  was  to 
be  done  without  the  reward  of  his  love  ? 
To  bring  up  for  him  another  woman's 
children,  to  manage  a  troublesome  house- 
hold, to  let  him  have  leisure  and  leave 
to  go  away  from  her  from  time  to  time, 
that  he  might  pursue  his  literary  tastes 
and  his  political  destiny,  to  be  responsi- 
ble, to  be  contented,  and  to  be  lost,  name 
and  ambition,  in  him  and  his. 

All  this  had  flashed  across  his  mind, 
and  amazed  him  with  his  own  folly,  be- 
fore he  reached  the  town  on  the  morning 
that  he  left  her.  But  that  was  nothing  to 
the  knowledge  that  so  soon  followed,  the 
discovery  that  he  loved  her.  For  the 
first  time  in  his  life  it  seemed  to  be  his 
part  in  creation  to  look  up,  and  not  to 
look  down.  He  wrestled  with  himself, 
and  fought  with  all  his  power  against  this 
hopeless  passion  ;  wondered  whether  he 
had  done  his  cause  irretrievable  mischief 
by  speaking  too  soon,  as  well  as  by 
speaking  amiss  ;  seldom  hoped  at  all,  for 
he  had  been  refused  even  with  indigna- 
tion ;  and  never  was  less  able  to  with- 
draw his  thoughts  from  Emily,  even  for 
a  moment,  than  when  he  felt  most 
strongly  that  there  was  no  chance  for 
him  at  all. 

Still  they  went  on  and  on  now,  his 
thoughts  of  her ;  they  gave  poignancy  to 
all  his  other  pain.  The  place,  the  arbour 
where  he  sat,  had  become  familiar  to 
him  of  late.  He  had  become  used  to 
wander  and  pace  the  garden  at  night 
some  time  before  this  accident.  Hour 
after  hour,  night  after  night,  he  had  gone 
over  the  matter  ;  he  had  hardly  decided 
to  go  back  to  her,  and  implore  her  to 
give  him  a  chance  of  retrieving  his  de- 
plored mistake,  when  she  sent  him  back 
his  ring,  and  early  the  next  morning  was 
gone.  That  was  all  his  own  fault,  and 
but  for  it  he  now  thought  he  should  not 
have  been  so  unobservant  of  things 
about  him.  Could  he,  but  for  such  weary 
nights  of  sleepless  wandering  and  watch- 
ing, have  let  his  darling  boy  drive  those 
young  horses,  filling  the  carriage  so  full 
of  his  brothers  and  sisters  that  there  was 
no  room  for  any  beside  him  whose  hands 
were  strong  enough  to  hold  them  in  ? 
He  was  not  sure.  His  clearer  thought 
would  not  consent  to  admit  that  he  could 
have  foreseen  the  danger,  and  yet  he  had 
been  so  accustomed  to  hold  things  in 
hand,    and  keep  them   safe  and  secure, 
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that  he  could  hardly  suppose  they  would 
not,  but  for  his  own  state  of  mind,  have 
been  managed  better. 

It  was  midnight  now  ;  he  had  no  in- 
tention of  coming  indoors,  or  taking  any 
rest,  and  his  thoughts  went  on  and  on. 
When  the  misfortune  came,  it  was  still 
his  own  perturbation  of  mind,  which  had 
worn  and  fretted  him  so  that  he  could 
not  meet  it  as  he  might  have  done.  This 
woman,  whom  he  loved  as  it  seemed  to 
him  man  had  never  loved  before,  had 
taken  herself  out  of  his  reach,  and  an- 
other man  would  win  her.  How  could 
he  live  out  the  rest  of  his  days  .''  What 
should  he  do  ? 

It  was  because  that  trouble,  heaped 
upon  the  other,  had  made  it  hard  to  give 
his  mind  to  the  situation,  that  he  had  not 
forced  himself  to  take  rest,  and  what 
sleep  he  could,  instead  of  wasting  his 
powers  in  restless  watching,  till  his  over- 
wrought faculties  and  jaded  eyes  had 
led  him  to  the  fearful  moment  when  he 
had  all  but  killed  his  own  child. 

Emily  had  scarcely  spoken  to  him 
since  her  arrival.  All  her  thoughts  were 
for  her  little  favourite.  Perhaps,  even, 
she  saw  little  in  this  fatal  carelessness  at 
all  out  of  keeping  with  his  character,  as 
she  had  lately  thought  of  it.  No,  his 
best  chances  in  this  life  were  all  brought 
to  an  end ;  the  whole  thing  was  irre- 
trievable. 

"  Is  that  Valentine  .'' "  he  asked  as 
some  one  approached. 

"  Yes,  it  is  past  one  o'clock.  I  am  go- 
ing to  bed  ;  I  suppose  you  will  too." 

"  No,"  he  answered  in  the  dull  inward 
voice  now  become  habitual  with  him. 
"  Why  should  I  come  in  ?  Val,  you 
know  where  my  will  is  ?  " 

'•Yes,"  said  Valentine,  distressed  to 
hear  him  say  it. 

"  If  you  and  Giles  have  to  act,  you  will 
find  everything  in  order." 

"  What  is  to  be  done  for  him  ?  "  thought 
Valentine.  "Oh  for  a  woman  to  talk  to 
him  now  !  —  I  cannot."  He  took  to  one 
of  the  commonplaces  of  admonition  in- 
stead :  "Dear  John,  you  must  try  and 
submit  yourself  to  the  will  of  God." 

"  You  have  no  need  to  tell  me  of  that," 
he  answered  with  the  same  dimness  of 
speech.  "  I  do  not  rebel,  but  I  cannot 
bear  it.  I  mean,"  he  continued,  with  the 
calmer  tone  of  conviction,  "that  this  is 
killing  me." 

"  If  only  the  child  might  be  taken," 
thought  Valentine,  "  he  would  get  over  it. 
It  is  the  long  suspense  that  distracts 
him." 


"They  want  you  to  come  in  and  eat. 
something,"  he  urged,  "  there  is  supper 
spread  in  the  dining-room." 

"  No,  I  cannot." 

He  meant,  "  I  cannot  rise  from  my 
seat."  Valentine  supposed  him  only  to 
say  as  usual  that  he  could  not  eat. 

"  My  mind  wanders,"  he  presently 
added,  in  the  same  low  dull  tone  ;  and 
then  repeated  what  he  had  said  to  his  old 
gardener,  "  But  sometimes  I  find  relief  in 
prayer." 

Valentine  went  in  rather  hastily  ;  he 
was  alarmed  not  so  much  at  the  words  as 
at  his  own  sudden  conviction  that  there 
was  a  good  deal  in  them.  They  might 
be  true.  He  must  find  some  one  to  con- 
sole, to  talk  to  him,  some  one  that  could 
exercise  influence  over  him.  He  knew  of 
no  one  but  Emily  who  would  be  likely  to 
know  what  to  say  to  him,  and  he  hung 
about  on  the  stairs,  watching  for  her, 
hoping  she  would  come  out  of  little  An- 
astasia's  room  ;  but  all  was  so  quiet, 
that  he  hoped  the  little  sufferer  might  be 
asleep,  and  he  dared  not  run  the  least 
risk  of  waking  her. 

It  was  now  two  o'clock. 

John  Mortimer  saw  some  one  holding 
aside  a  dark  dress,  and  moving  down  the 
rose-covered  alley  towards  him.  It  was  not 
dark,  and  yet  everything  looked  dim  and 
confused.  The  morning  star  was  up,  it 
seemed  to  tremble  more  than  usual  ;  he 
knew  he'  should  not  see  it  set,  it  would 
go  out  in  its  place,  because  the  dawn 
came  so  early. 

He  knew  it  was  Emily.  "  Only  one 
thing  could  have  brought  her,"  he  said  in 
his  dull  tone,  and  aloud.  "  The  end  is 
come." 

But  no,  she  was  at  his  side.  Oh  what 
a  sweet  tone  !  So  clear  and  thrilling,  and 
not  sad. 

"The  darling  is  just  as  usual,  and  I 
have  brought  you  some  coffee  ;  drink  it, 
dear  John,  and  then  come  in  and  take 
some  rest." 

"  No,"  he  answered  in  a  low  tone,  husky 
and  despairing. 

She  made  out  that  he  was  sitting  on  the 
wooden  bench  his  boys  had  carved  for 
him.  It  had  only  been  placed  there  a  few 
days,  and  was  finished  with  an  elbow,  on 
which  he  was  leaning  liis  arm.  It  was  too 
low  to  give  him  much  support.  She  came 
to  his  side,  the  few  trembling  stars  in  the 
sky  gave  scarcely  any  light.  Standing 
thus,  and  looking  at  the  same  view  that 
was  before  him,  she  saw  ihe  lighted  win- 
dows of  the  children,  Johnny's,  little 
Bertram's,  and  Anastasia's.  Three  or  four 
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stars  trembling  near  the  horizon  were 
southing  fast.  One  especially  bright  and 
flickering  was  about,  it  was  evident,  in  a 
few  minutes  to  set ;  as  far  as  she  could 
see,  John  was  gazing  at  it.  She  hoped  he 
was  not  linking  with  it  any  thought  of  the 
little  tender  life  so  likely  also  to  set.  She 
spoke  to  him  again  in  tones  of  gentle  en- 
treaty, "  Take  this  cup,  dear  John." 

"  I  cannot,"  he  answered. 

"  Cannot !  "  she  said,  and  stooped  near- 
er, but  the  dimness  hid  his  face. 

"No  ;  and  something  within  me  seems 
to  be  failing," 

There  was  that  in  that  trembling  frame 
and  altered  voice  that  impressed  her 
strangely.  What  was  failing  ?  Had  the 
springs  of  life  been  so  strained  by  suffer- 
ing that  there  was  danger  lest  they 
should  break .? 

Emily  did  not  know ;  but  everything 
seemed  to  change  for  her  at  that  moment. 
It  was  little  to  her  that  he  should  discover 
her  love  for  him  now  ;  but  he  would  not, 
or,  if  he  did,  he  was  past  caring,  and  he 
had  been  almost  forgotten  by  those  about 
him,  though  his  danger  was  as  great  as 
that  of  any.  He  had  been  left  to  endure 
alone.  She  lifted  the  cup  to  his  lips,  and 
thought  of  nothing,  and  felt  nothing,  but 
the  one  supreme  desire  to  console  and 
strengthen. 

"She  will  die,  Emily,"  he  found  voice 
enough  to  say  when  the  cup  was  empty  ; 
"and  I  cannot  survive  her." 

"  Yes,  you  can  ;  but  I  hope  she  will  not 
die,  dear  John.  Why  should  she  live  so 
long,  to  die  after  all  .''  " 

She  leaned  toward  him,  and,  putting 
her  arms  about  him,  supported  his  head 
on  her  shoulder,  and  held  it  there  with 
her  hand.  At  least  that  once  her  love 
demanded  of  her  that  she  should 
draw  near.  S/ie  should  not  die  ;  perhaps 
there  was  a  long  life  before  her  ;  perhaps 
this  might  be  the  only  moment  she  might 
have  to  look  back  to,  when  she  had  con- 
soled and  satisfied  her  unheeded  heart.     . 

"  Have  you  so  soon  forgotten  hope  ?  " 
she  said  as  she  withdrew  her  arms. 

"  I  thought  I  had." 

"They  always  say  she  is  not  worse  ; 
not  to  be  worse  is  to  be  better." 

"  They  never  say  that,  and  I  shall  not 
forgive  myself." 

"  No  ?  "   she    exclaimed,   and    sighed. 
There  was,  indeed,  so  little   hope,  and    if 
the  child  (lied,  what  might  not  be  feared  | 
for  the  father  ?    "  That  is-  because,  thou;;h  ' 
you  seem  a  reverent  and  sincere  Christian, ' 
you  do  not   believe    with    enough   reality 
that  the  coming  life  is  so  much  sweeter, 


happier,  better,  than  this.  Few  of  us  can. 
If  you  did,  this  tragedy  could  not  fold  it- 
self down  so  darkly  over  your  head.  You 
could  not  bring  yourself  almost  to  the 
point  of  dying  of  pity  and  self-blame,  be- 
cause your  child  is  perhaps  to  taste  im- 
mortal happiness  the  sooner  for  your  de- 
plored mistake.  Oh !  men  and  women 
are  different." 

"  You  do  not  think  you  could  have  out- 
lived a  misfortune  so  irreparable  ?  " 

"  I  do  think  so.  And  yet  this  is  sad  ; 
sometimes  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  it. 
Often  I  can  find  in  my  heart  to  wish  that 
I  might  have  handed  that  glass  in  your 
stead.  Even  if  it  had  broken  my  heart, 
I  stand  alone  ;  no  other  lives  depend  on 
me  for  well-being,  and  perhaps  for  well- 
doing. Cannot  you  think  of  this,  dear 
John,  and  try  to  bear  it  and  overlive  it 
for  their  sakes  ?  Look,  day  begins  to 
dawn,  and  the  morning  star  flickers. 
Come  in  ;  cannot  you  rise  .'*  " 

"  I  suppose  not ;  I  have  tried.  You 
will  not  go  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  I  may  be  wanted." 

"  You  have  no   resentments,  Emily  ?  " 

"  Oh  no,"  she  answered,  understand- 
ing him. 

"  Then  give  me  one  kiss." 

"Yes."  She  stooped  again  toward 
him  and  gave  it.  "You  are  going  to 
live,  John,  and  serve  and  love  God,  and 
even  thank  Him  in  the  end,  whatever 
happens." 

"You  are  helping  me  to  live,"  he  an- 
swered. 

It  seemed  impossible  to  him  to  say  a 
single  word  more,  and  she  went  back 
towards  the  house  again,  moving  more 
quickly  as  she  drew  near,  because  the 
sound  of  wheels  was  audible.  As  for 
him,  he  watched  in  the  solemn  dawn  her 
retiring  figure  with  unutterable  regret. 
His  other  despair,  who  had  talked  to  him 
of  hope  and  consoled  him  with  a  simple 
directness  of  tender  humanity,  given  him 
a  kiss  because  he  asked  it.  He  had 
often  wanted  a  woman's  caressing  af- 
fection before,  and  gone  without  it.  It 
promised  nothing,  he  thought;  he  per- 
ceived that  it  was  the  extremity  she  saw 
in  the  situation  that  had  prompted  it. 
When  she  next  met  him  she  would  not, 
he  knew,  be  ashamed  of  her  kiss.  If  she 
thought  about  it,  she  would  be  aware  that 
he  understood  her,  and  would  not  pre- 
sume on  it. 

The  spots  of  milky  whiteness  resolved 
themselves  ag;iin  into  blush  roses  ;  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  them  scented  the 
air.     Overhead    hung    long    wreaths    of 
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honeysuckle ;  colours  began  to  show 
themselves  ;  purple  iris  and  tree  peony 
started  out  in  detached  patches  from  the 
shade  ;  birds  began  to  be  restless  ;  here 
and  there  one  fluttered  forth  with  a  few 
sudden,  imperfect  notes  ;  and  the  cold 
curd-like  creases  in  the  sky  took  on  faint 
lines  of  gold.  And  there  was  Emily  — 
Emily  coming  down  the  garden  again, 
and  Giles  Brandon  with  her.  Something 
in  both  their  faces  gave  him  courage  to 
speak. 

"  St.  George,  you  are  not  come  merely 
to  help  me  in.     I  heard  wheels." 

Emily  had  moved  a  step  forward  ;  it 
was  light  enough  now  to  show  her  face 
distinctly.  The  doctors  had  both  paid  a 
visit ;  they  came  together,  she  told  him. 

"  It  was  very  good  of  them  ;  they  are 
more  than  considerate,"  he  answered, 
sure  that  the  news  could  not  be  bad. 

"  They  both  saw  Anastasia,  and  they 
agreed  that  there  was  a  decided  improve- 
ment. 

"  I  thank  God." 

With  the  aid  of  hope  and  a  strong  arm 
he  managed  to  get  up  and  stagger  to- 
wards the  house ;  but  having  once 
reached  his  room,  it  was  several  days  be- 
fore he  could  leave  it  or  rise,  though 
every  message  told  of  slow  improvement. 

A  strange  week  followed  the  return  of 
hope.  The  weeds  in  the  garden  began 
to  take  courage  after  long  persecution, 
while  Mr.  Swan  might  frequently  be  seen 
reading  aloud  by  Johnny's  bedside, 
sometimes  the  Bible,  sometimes  the 
newspaper.  Master  A.  J.  Mortimer  de- 
riving in  his  intervals  of  ease  a  grave 
satisfaction  from  the  old  man's  peculiar 
style  and  his  quaint  remarks. 

"  I'm  allers  a  comfort  to  them  boys," 
Swan  was  heard  to  remark  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  when  Valentine,  who  was 
refreshing  himself  with  a  short  walk  in 
the  dark,  chanced  to  be  near  him  as  he 
came  on  with  his  wife. 

"  And  how  do  you  get  on,  Maria  ?  " 

"Why,  things  seem  going  wrong, 
somehow.  There's  that  new  nurse  feels 
herself  unwell,  and  the  jelly's  melted, 
and  Miss  Christie  was  cross." 

"  That's  awkward  ;  but  they're  trifles. 
When  the  mud's  up  to  your  neck,  you 
needn't  trouble  yourself  because  you've 
lost  your  pattens.  You  want  a  night's 
rest,  my  dear." 

"  Ay,  I  do ;  and  don't  you  worrit. 
Swan,  over  Matthew  being  so  ugly  with 
you."  ^ 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Swan.  "  He's 
turned  more  civil  too.     Said  he  to  me  this 


morning,  *  Misfortunes  in  this  life  is 
what  we  all  hev  to  expect.  They  ought 
not  to  surprise  us,'  said  he  ;  '  they  never 
surprise  me,  nor  nothing  does.'  It's 
true,  too.  And  he's  allers  for  making  a 
sensible  observation,  as  he  thinks  (that 
shows  what  a  fool  he  is).  No,  if  he  was 
to  meet  a  man  with  three  heads,  he 
wouldn't  own  as  he  was  surprised  ;  he'd 
merely  say,  'You  must  find  this  here  dis- 
pensation very  expensive  in  hats.'  " 


From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
WIND   MYTHS. 

Mr.  Max  Muller  has  made  us  all 
tolerably  familiar  with  the  expression 
"sun  myth."  In  throwing  out  his  bril- 
liant hints  towards  a  reconsideration  of 
many  questions  touching  the  origin  of 
mythology,  he  was  led  to  dwell  almost 
exclusively  on  those  myths  which  arise 
from  the  daily  course  of  the  sun  through 
heaven.  This  was  a  confinement  of  view, 
though  perhaps,  under  the  circumstances, 
a  necessary  one,  and  has  caused  many 
people,  to  whom  the  study  of  compara- 
tive mythology  was  a  novelty,  to  sup- 
pose that  this  series  of  myths  began  and 
ended  the  whole  subject.  We  thus  find 
many  people  speaking  of  the  "sun-myth 
theory,"  or  even  of  the  "dawn-myth 
theory,"  as  if  these  expressions  were 
synonymous  with  the  science  of  compar- 
ative mythology.  It  is  rather  to  be  re- 
gretted that,  when  Mr.  Cox  came  to  treat 
the  subject  in  a  more  complete,  or,  at  any 
rate,  in  a  more  lengthy  manner,  he  should 
have  followed  too  closely  in  the  steps  of 
his  predecessor. 

In  India  and  Greece  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  natural  phenomena  is  the  sun, 
and  the  most  interesting  event  of  the  day 
his  course  through  heaven  ;  if,  then,  Mr. 
Max  Muller  has  laid  such  special  stress 
on  the  myths  arising  from  this  phenome- 
non, it  was  doubtless  with  the  object  of 
giving  emphasis  to  the  true  understand- 
ing of  the  nature  of  a  myth.  And  this 
true  nature  may  be  best  expressed  by 
saying  what  a  myth  is  not.  It  is  not,  in 
the  first  place,  the  story  of  the  adven- 
tures of  a  fabled  being,  to  whom  has 
been  given  (as  in  some  cabinet-council 
of  Olympus)  ih^  portfolio  of  the  sun,  of 
the  wind,  or  of  the  sea ;  still  less  is  it  an 
allegory,  in  which  the  workings  of  nature 
are  told  under  the  guise  of  a  pretty  tale  ; 
but  it  is  a  record  of  the  observed  phe- 
nomena  of    nature  —  that    is,    of    ifacts 
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which  are  as  true  now  as  they  were  then, 
but  with  that  added  personality  which  it 
must  have  been  as  imjjossible  for  our  an- 
cestors to  separate  from  these  appear- 
ances in  their  thoughts  as  we  know  it 
was  in  their  language.* 

We  thus  see  that  myths  may  arise  out 
of  any  of  the  appearances  of  nature  which 
are  strong  enough  to  take  fast  hold  of 
the  imagination.  If  the  sun  plays  by  far 
the  largest  part  in  the  mythic  dramas  of 
India  and  Greece,  in  northern  countries 
his  importance  is  rivalled  by  that  of  the 
wind.  Sitting,  through  the  long  nights, 
under  the  boughs  of  their  primeval  for- 
ests, or  by  the  shores  of  their  stormy 
seas,  it  was  natural  that  the  sound  of  the 
wind  should  be  a  strong  spur  to  the 
fancy  of  our  northern  ancestors,  and 
should  have  given  rise  to  many  curious 
myths. 

Odinn  himself,  the  chief  god  of  the 
northern  pantheon,  bears  most  of  the 
attributes  of  a  wind  god.  His  name 
comes  from  the  verb  vadha,]  "  to  go,"  or, 
like  the  Latin  vadere,  especially  "  to  go 
quickly,  to  rush."  One  of  Odinn's  fa- 
vourite by-names  is  Gangleri,  "the  Gan- 
ger;^' and  this,  too,  is  his  character,  that 
he  is  always  wandering  over  the  world, 
and  having  adventures  with  men.  His 
three  possessions  are  his  sword,  his 
mantle,  and  his  horse,  Sleipnir.  With 
the  first  we  have  here  nothing  to  do. 
The  second,  which  corresponds  to  the 
ta7'n  kappe  (cap  of  concealment,  from 
ternen)  of  the  Nibelungen  Not,  and  the 
ivishing-hat  oi  the  later  folk-tales,  as  well 
as  to  the  helmet  of  Hades  and  \\\^  petasos 
of  Hermes,  is  doubtless  the  darkness  — 
what  Macbeth  calls  the  "  blanket  of  the 
dark."  It  belongs  to  a  larger  part  of 
Odinn's  nature  than  as  a  mere  wind  god, 
to  that  part  in  which  he  approaches  the 
character  of  Zeus,  as  the  heavens,  or  the 
all-containing  atmosphere.  Saxo,  in  his 
"  Hist  or  ia  Danica  "  —  wherein  the  myth- 
ological beings  of  the  Eddas  reappear  as 
seen  through  mediaeval  glasses,  in  a  quasi- 
historical  guise — tells  us  how,  when  a 
certain  Hadding,  a  favourite  of  Odinn's, 

•  This  is,  I  think,  the  definition  of  a  myth,  which  is 
always  implicitly  adopted  by  those  patriarchs  of  com- 

Sarative  mythology,  Grimm  and  Welcker.  Mr.  Max 
liiller  has  given  it  a  new  force  by  the  light  which  a 
completer  study  of  the  Aryan  languages  has  been  able 
to  shed.  He  sometimes,  it  must  be  confessed,  rather 
obscures  his  subject  by  speaking  of  language  too  much 
as  if  it  had  an  iudcpcndcnt  growth,  apart  from  the 
tlionghts  of  those  who  cmployccl  it. 

t  'I'he  name  comes  directly  from  the  pret.  vodh 
or  odii.  Is  not  this  to  express  very  rapid  motion,  in 
the  s.ame  way  as  we  find  in  Greek  such  an  expression  as 
0  (J'  /'ytjv  iiiiniviv  ? 
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was  wounded  in  battle,  Odinn  came  to 
his  help,  wrapped  him  in  his  mantle, 
and  carried  him  home  through  the  air; 
and  one  of  Saxo's  commentators  dis- 
cusses whether  Odinn  did  this  by  the 
help  of  the  devil,  or  whether  Odinn  was 
himself  the  prince  of  darkness.  We 
know  how  that  riding  through  the  air  was 
one  of  the  peculiar  powers  of  witches, 
and  we  shall  see,  when  we  come  to  dis- 
cuss the  myth  of  the  Valkyriur,  Odinn's 
"shield  maidens,"  that  these  Valkyriur 
were  the  ancestresses  of  mediaeval 
witches.  In  popular  tales  this  mantle 
reappears  as  the  "  wishing-cloth,"  or  the 
"  magic  cloth,"  so  familiar  to  all  readers  of 
fairy-stories,  which  has  originally  the  pow- 
er of  transporting  the  possessor  where- 
^2/<?r  he  wishes,  and  afterwards  of  giving 
him  whatever  he  wishes.  Of  this  we 
have  an  interesting  example  in  one  of 
Abjornsen  and  Moe's  Norse  folk-tales.* 
Here  the  hero  goes  to  the  north  wind 
to  get  back  some  meal  which  the  wind 
had  stolen. 

So  off  he  went,  but  the  way  was  long,  and 
he  walked  and  walked  ;  but  at  last  he  came  to 
the  North  Wind's  house. 

"Good-day  !  "  said  the  lad,  "  and  thank  you 
for  coming  to  see  us." 

"  Good-day,"  answered  the  North  Wind,  for 
his  voice  was  loud  and  gruff,  "  and  thanks  for 
coming  to  see  me.     What  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  Oh,"  answered  the  lad,  "  I  only  wished  to 
ask  you  to  be  so  good  as  to  let  me  have  back 
that  meal  you  took  from  me  on  the  safe  steps, 
for  we  haven't  much  to  live  on  ;  and  if  you're 
to  go  on  snapping  up  the  morsel  we  have, 
there'll  be  nothing  for  it  but  to  starve." 

"  I  haven't  got  your  meal,"  answered  the 
North  Wind ;  "  but  if  you  are  in  such  need, 
ni  give  you  a  cloth  which  will  get  you  every- 
thing you  want,  if  you  only  say,  *  Cloth,  spread 
yourself,  and  serve  up  all  kinds  of  good 
dishes ! ' " 

This  present  is  unfortunately  stolen  from 
him  by  the  landlord  at  the  inn  where 
he  sleeps  on  his  way  home,  and  a  like 
fate  befalls  the  north  wind's  second 
present,  a  ram  which  could  coin  golden 
ducats  ;  but  they  are  both  recovered  by 
means  of  a  stick  which,  "when  you  say, 
'  Slick,  stick,  lay  on,'  lays  on  till  you  say, 
*  Stick,  stick,  now  stop, '  "  with  which  the 
hero  beats  the  landlord  till  he  has  re- 
stored cloth  and  ram. 

The  especial  interest  of  this  story  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  part  of  Odinn  is  here 
played   by   the    north   wind.      We   shall 


•  *'  Norske  Folkc-evrntyr.''^  Translated  by  Dr. 
Dasent,  with  the  title  of  "Popular  tales  from  tlio 
Nor»«." 
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afterwards  see  other  instances  of  the 
way  in  which  a  nature-myth  may  lie  for  a 
long  time,  as  it  seems,  dormant  and  hid- 
den, and  then  spring  into  life  again,  or, 
so  to  say,  step  back  again  into  a  state  of 
nature  when  a  character  is  found  to  suit  it. 
Odinn's  eight-legged  horse  Sleipnir, 
"the  best  of  all  horses,"  is  the  wind 
purely  and  simply,  which,  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered, Odinn  is  not.  The  story  of 
his  birth  is  thus  told  in  the  younger 
Edda:*  — 

Once  upon  a  time,  when  the  town  of  the 
gods  was  a-building,  when  the  gods  had  set 
Midgard  and  made  Valhall,  there  came  a  cer- 
tain smith,  and  bid  to  make  them  a  burg  in 
three  half-years  so  good  that  it  should  be  true 
and  safe  against  the  Rimegiants  and  Hillogres, 
though  they  should  come  in  by  Midgard.  But 
he  asked  for  his  hire  that  he  should  have 
Freyja  t  for  his  own,  and  (beside)  he  would 
have  the  sun  and  the  moon. 

This  the  gods  after  consultation  grant. 

But  if  aught  of  the  burg  was  undone,  then 
his  bargain  should  be  off,  and  (beside)  he 
should  get  help  of  no  man  towards  the  work. 
And  when  they  had  told  him  these  terms,  then 
prayed  he  that  he  might  have  help  of  his  horse 
who  Svathilfori  (/,^.,  "  Snowbringer  ")  hight ; 
and  by  Loki's  rede  that  was  also  granted  to 
him.  He  set  to  work  the  first  day  of  winter 
to  make  the  burg,  but  by  night  he  went  to 
draw  stone  for  it  with  his  horse  ;  but  it  seemed 
,a  great  wonder  to  the  Asa  how  great  stones 
.that  horse  drew,  and  the  horse  did  one-half 
.more  of  the  toilsome  work  than  the  smith  ;  but 
.to  their  bargain  there  was  strong  witness  and 
jTiuch  swearing,  for  that  it  seemed  not  safe  to 
the  giant  to  be  among  the  Asa  truceless  if 
Thorr  came  home  ;  but  then  he  was  faring 
eastward  to  fight  trolls. 

.And  so  the  gods  threaten  Loki  with 
■death. unless  he  invent  some  way  to  stop 
ihe  building. 

And  the  same  evening,  when  the  smith  drove 
cmt  after  stone  with  the  horse  Svathilfori, 
.there- rati  out  of  a  wood  a  mare  to  the  horse, 
and  neighed  at  him  :  but  when  the  steed  knew 
-what-  kind  of  horse  that  was,  then  he  grew 
mad  and  burst  asunder  the  rope,  and  ran  to 
/the  , mare,  and  she  away  into  the  wood;  and 
the.smith  after  them,  and  will  catch  his  horse  ;• 
•but.these  horses  ran  all  night,  and  the  smith 
.tarried  there  the  night,  and  afterwards  at 
davvjQ  so  much  was  not  smithied  as  had  been 
wont  before.  And  when  the  smith  sees  that 
it  will  not  be  ended  with  the  work,  then  falls 
he  into  -the  giant-mood.  But  when  the  Asa 
saw  surely  that  it  was  a  Hillogre  that  had 
•come  in  thither,  they  spared  not  for  their  oaths 

*  Dasent's  translation. 

,t  -The  goddess  of  spring  and  of  love.  But  no  doubt, 
'Cxiginally,  simply  the  earth,  and  the  same  as  Frigg. 


but  called  on  Thorr;  and  quick  as  thought 
came  he  (and)  next  of  all  lifted  the  hammer 
Miollnir  aloft,  and  so  paid  the  smith's  hire, 
and  not  with  the  sun  and  moon ;  but  forbade 
him  even  to  dwell  in  Jolimheim  ;  and  that  was 
easily  done  by  the  first  blow,  that  broke  his 
skull  into  small  bits,  and  sent  him  beneath 
under  Niflhel.  But  Loki  had  run  such  a  race 
with  Svathilfori  that  some  time  after  he  bare  a 
foal;  it  was  grey  and  had  eight  feet,  and  that  J 
is  the  best  horse  with  gods  and  men.  S 

This  is  a  distinct  and  curious  wmd 
myth,  in  which  we  easily  recognize  Sva- 
thilfori as  the  north  wind,  who  with  the 
help  of  the  giant  winter,  can  pile  up  an 
insurmountable  barrier  of  ice  and  snow. 
Loki  has  generally  been  considered  in 
this  myth  to  be  the  warm  wind  of  the 
south.*  His  name  means  fire  ilogi) ;  and 
why  fire  should  be  changed  into  a  wind 
one  does  not  quite  see.  Supposing  wind 
to  be  intended  by  the  horse-nature,  Loki's 
assuming  this  form  must  mean  heat  en- 
tering into  the  wind,  far-fetched  though 
the  idea  seems.  When  we  come  to  ex- 
amine another  wind  myth,  that  of  Idun, 
we  shall  again  see  Loki  as  the  warm 
wind,  bringing  the  return  of  spring. 

This  myth  of  Svathilfori  is  no  doubt 
the  origin  of  the  many  stories  of  "mas- 
ter-builders," or  "  the  devil  as  builder," 
of  which  the  Cologne  Cathedral  legend 
is  the  best-known  example.  These  tales 
are,  indeed,  so  common  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  cathedral  or  old  church  in 
Germany  which  has  not  its  peculiar 
legend.  The  best  connecting  link  be- 
tween such  stories  and  the  myth  we  have 
just  been  relating  is  found  in  the  legend 
of  the  building  of  Drontheim  Cathedral. 
St.  Olaf  had  vowed  to  build  to  God  the 
largest  cathedral  in  the  world,  and  while 
he  was  pondering  how  the  work  should; 
be  set  a-going,  there  came  to  him  a  cer-^ 
tain  builder  who  promised  to  build  himj 
such  a  church  if  he  might  have  as  hisj 
reward  the  sun  and  the  moon,  or  else  the] 
person  of  the  king,  unless  Olaf  can  dis- 
cover the  name  of  the  builder.  As  the] 
work  is  almost  completed,  Olaf  is  wan- 
dering disconsolate  among  the  hills, 
when  inside  one  of  them  he  hears  a 
mother  quieting  her  child,  with  the 
words,  "Hush,  hush,  to-morrow  comes 
back  father  Wind-and-Weather,  and 
brings  with  him  the  sun  and  moon,  or 
else  King  Olaf  himself."  Then  Olaf  re- 
turns to  the  church,  and  finding  it  just 
completed,    he    calls    out    to    the  giant, 

*  Simrock,  *' HandBUck  der  Deutsclien  MythologU,'* 
3rd  ed.  p.  S4« 
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"Vind  och  Veder !  du  liar  satt  spiran 
sneder''  (Wind -and- Weather,  you've  set 
the  steeple  awry),  or  otherwise,  ^'-  Blaster^ 
Blaster^  satt  spiran  vaster  "  (Blast,  blast, 
set  the  spire  west),  and  thereat  the  troll 
falls  down  and  bursts.  Here  the  master- 
builder,  as  Odinn  in  the  tale  of  "The 
Lad  who  went  to  the  North-Wind,"  re- 
appears in  a  pure  nature-garb. 

There  is  a  modern  Greek  folk-tale  of 
the  lady  Aphrodite,  who  is  wooed  by  two 
neighbourinoj  kings.  She  dare  not  give 
a  refusal  to  either,  but  she  imposes  tasks 
upon  them.  To  the  one  she  likes  she 
orders  to  find  her  water  on  the  Acro- 
corinth,  where  she  is  building  a  castle  ; 
and  to  the  other  one  to  build  her  a  castle 
on  this  steep  eminence.  But,  alas  for 
her  cunning!  the  building  proceeds  rap- 
idly while  her  lover  is  unable  to  find 
water  anywhere.  Already  the  palace  is 
almost  finished ;  still  Aphrodite  is  not 
wanting  to  herself.  She  calls  to  the 
builder,  "Come,  sit  with  me  awhile;  is 
not  your  task  finished  }  are  you  not  sure 
of  your  reward  ? "'  The  foolish  knight 
allows  himself  to  be  beguiled  from  his 
work,  and  in  his  intoxication  forgets  that 
it  is  not  already  finished.  Meanwhile, 
his  rival  redoubles  his  efforts  ;.  at  length 
the  rock  is  pierced,  and  the  disappointed 
builder  finds  out  too  late  the  trick  which 
has  been  played  upon  him.  Here  we 
see  the  character  of  winter,  stopping  the 
streams  as  well  as  piling  up  the  ice  and 
snow.  Aphrodite  is  of  course  P>eyja, 
whom  she  much  resembles,  and  the  fa- 
voured knight  is  the  summer.  M.  Georges 
Perrot,  who  relates  the  story  in  the 
Revue  Archiologique  for  i860,  professes 
himself  unable  to  explain  its  origin.  We 
shall  be  inclined  to  attribute  to  it  a  north- 
ern birth. 

Mounted  on  Sleipnir,  and  equipped 
with  sword  and  javelin,  Odinn  might 
often  be  heard  on  those  northern  shores 
riding  to  the  chase  or  to  the  battle-field, 
and  accompanied  as  he  always  was  by 
his  Valkyriur,*  who,  like  Mohammed's 
houris,  choose  out  from  the  slain  those 
who  are  worthy  to  live  with  them  in  Val- 
hall,  the  abode  of  heroes.  The  descrip- 
tion of  these  maidens  in  one  Eddaicf 
poem  leaves  little  doubt  of  their  origin  : 

Three  troops  of  maidens, 
Though  one  maid  forcraost  rode, 


*  "The  choosers  of  the  elect,"  from  val  (Germ. 
Wahl)  "  choice,"  from  which  we  get  valr  "  a  hero  " 
(the  same  word  which  occurs  in  Valnall),  and  kjosa  "to 
ciioose." 

t  Helgakvidha  Hjorvardssonar,  ver.  aS. 


Their  horses  shook  themselves, 
And  from  their  manes  there  fell 
Dew  in  the  deep  dales, 
And  on  the  high  trees  hail. 

From  v/hich  we  may  conclude  that  these 
Valkyriur  were  the  clouds  mounted  upon 
their  steeds,  the  winds. 

It  is  worth  while  to  pause  a  moment 
over  these  "  cloud  maidens,"  for  they  be- 
long not  to  the  northern  rnythology  alone, 
but  to  every  Aryan  myth-system,  and 
even  to  some  which  are  not  Aryan.  Be- 
sides being  "shield  maidens,"  they  are 
also  "  swan  maidens  "  —  that  is,  they 
have  the  power  of  changing  themselves 
into  swans.  If  these  Valkyriur  were  the 
only  mythological  beings  to  whom  this 
power  was  given,  we  should  have  no 
great  difificulty  in  ascribing  to  this  par- 
ticular feature  of  the  myth  a  very  simple 
origin.  We  might  suppose  that  the 
voices  of  wild  swans,  or  of  any  wild  sea- 
birds —  for  swan  must  originally  have 
meant  any  bird  that  could  j«/z>//  — in  giv- 
ing intensity  to  the  sound  of  the  wind 
had  given  rise  to  the  myth  of  the  swan 
maidens.  But  this  cannot  be  so,  for  the 
same  notion  runs  through  the  whole 
Aryan  mythic  lore,  and  often  without  any 
connection  with  the  wind.  One  of  the 
earliest  instances  of  this  idea  occurs  in 
the  story  of  Urvasi  and  Pururavas  in  the 
Yagur  Veda.  This  story,  without  doubt 
the  parent  of  Apuleius'  well-known  story 
of  "  Cupid  and  Psyche,"  as  well  as  of  the 
still  more  familiar  "  Beauty  and  the 
Beast,"  relates  how  an  immortal  woman 
falls  in  love  with  a  mortal  man,  but 
makes  it  a  condition  of  their  union  that 
he  shall  never  see  her  against  her  will,  or 
without  her  royal  garments  on.  This 
condition  he  breaks  as  Psyche  disobeys 
Cupid,  and  he  is  thus  for  a  long  time 
separated  from  his  bride.  One  day  he 
chances  to  be  wandering  by  a  lake  on 
which  Urvasi  and  her  companions  are 
playing  in  the  shape  of  birds. 

"And  Urvasi  said,  'This  is  the  man 
with  whom  I  dwelt  so  long.'  Then  her 
friends  said,  'Let  us  appear  to  him.' 
She  agreed,  and  they  appeared  before 
him  ;  "*  and  Urvasi  and  Pururavas  are  at 
length  again  united. 

Mr.  Max  Miiller  gives  us  the  best 
reasons  for  believing  this  to  be  a  ''dawn 
myth,"  wherein  is  portr.iyed  the  separa- 
tion of  the  twilight  of  dawn  from  the  sun 
(which  is  feminine  here),  and  their  re- 
union at  the  end  of  day.     I  think,  then, 

•  Max  Miiller:  "  Chiiis  from  a derman  Workshop," 
vol.  ii.  **  Comparative  Mythology." 
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that  by  the  birds  upon  the  lake  are  meant 
the  clouds  at  sunset,  which  often  conceal 
the  face  of  the  sun. 

Now,  one  of  the  Eddaic  poems  relates 
how  a  certain  Volund,  a  mighty  smith 
(the  origin  of  our  Wayland  Smith),  and 
his  brothers  find  three  Valkyriur  bathing 
by  a  lake,  who  have  left  their  swans'  plum- 
age on  the  shore.  Volund  and  his  broth- 
ers seize  these  swans'  dresses,  and  by  so 
doing  compel  the  Valkyriur  to  become 
their  wives.  After  a  while,  however,  the 
swan  maidens  resume  their  birds'  plum- 
age and  fly  away,  never  to  be  seen  again. 

This  story  is  reproduced  in  a  modern 
Swedish  popular  tale,*  in  which  the  hero 
is  set  to  watch  at  a  certain  spot,  and,  just 
before  sunrise,  three  doves  descend,  and 
presently  change  into  three  beautiful 
maidens.  In  the  story  of  the  six  swans 
in  '•  Grimm,"  it  will  be  remembered  that 
their  transformation  takes  place  -aX  sunset; 
so  that  both  these  stories  retain  a  recol- 
lection of  the  old  "  dawn  myth." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  stories  in 
which  the  same  idea  appears,  especially  as 
the  subject  of  swan  maidens  has  already 
been  treated,  both  by  Mr.  Baring  Gould 
and  Dr.  Dasent.  Two  instances,  how- 
ever, are  worth  mention.  One,  an  Irish 
legend,  in  which,  instead  of  birds,  we 
have  mermaids  transformed  into  seals, 
shows  how  the  character  of  a  tale  gets 
more  or  less  altered  as  the  people  to  whom 
it  belongs  sooner  or  later  left  their  old 
Aryan  home  ;  and  the  second,  a  Persian 
folk-tale,t  wherein  a  merchant  constrains 
a  peri  by  seizing  her  clothes  while  she  is 
bathing,  sufficiently  shows  the  wide  area 
over  which  this  class  of  stories  has 
spread. 

As  the  myth  is  transformed  in  Christian 
times,  Odinn  appears  as  the  Wild  Hunts- 
man, who  is  either  a  fiend  or  a  damned 
human  soul,  or  as  the  Wandering  Jew, 
and  the  Valkyriur  are  turned  into  witches. 
In  Saxo  Grammaticus'  account  of  Baldur 
and  Hother  (or  Hodur)  some  wood  maid- 
ens appear,  who,  though  they  partake 
most  of  the  Valkyriur  nature,  are  evident- 
ly in  a  transition  state.  There  is  one 
scene  especially,  where  Hother  meets 
them  in  a  forest-cave,  and  they  advise 
him  how  he  may  kill  Baldur,  if  he  obtain 
the  food  made  from  the  spittle  of  serpents, 
which  reminds  us  strangely  of  the 
witches'  caldron  in  "  Macbeth."  It  is 
curious  to  reflect  on  the  metamorphosis 

*  Thorpe's  "  Yuletide  Stories:"  "The  palace  east 
of  the  sun,  and  north  of  the  earth." 

t  "  Bahar-Danoosh  of  Ynayet-Allah,"  ch.  xx.  Trans- 
lated by  Scott. 
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I  which  has  changed  beautiful  vvarrioi. 
maidens,  who  scatter  from  their  horses^ 
J  manes  "dew  in  the  deep  dales,  and  on 
1  the  high  trees  hail,"  into  old  hags  riding 
to  the  witches'  Sabbath  on  broomsticks. 
It  is  not  unlike  that  which  has  created 
the  hideous  ogre  of  our  nursery  tales  out 
of  the  metaphor  of  rapax  Oracs,  such  as 
we  find  it  in  Horace's  lines  :  — 


Nulla  tamen  certior 
Rapacis  Orci  fine  destinata 
Aula  divitem  manet, 
Haerem. 


1 


When  a  bird  occurs  in  the  Eddas  th( 
wind  is  generally  meant.  The  northerns 
imagined  the  wind  to  be  caused  by  a  giant 
called  Hraesvelgr  *  (corpse  devourer),  who 
sits  at  heaven's  end  in  eagle-plumage. 
We  may  compare  with  this  notion  the 
likeness  between  the  words  aqtiila  and 
aquilo,  "the  north  wind."f  The  name 
of  the  giant  shows  the  sad  experience 
these  sea-faring  people  had  of  the  effects 
of  the  wind,  and  the  sirens  may,  I  think, 
be  most  reasonably  interpreted  in  the 
same  way  ;  so  that  their  enticing  music 
is  the  soft  sighing  of  the  wind,  so  often 
the  prelude  to  a  storm. 

This  Hraesvelgr  seems  to  reappear  un- 
der another  name  in  the  myth  of  Idun 
and  Thiassi.  Thiassi  (whose  name  can- 
not be  satisfactorily  cleared  up)  carries 
off  Idun  by  the  help  of  Loki.  Then  Lo- 
ki  is  threatened  by  the  gods  with  death 
unless  he  bring  her  back  again.  So  he 
borrows  Freyja's  falcon -plumage,  and 
flies  to  Thrymheim  (thunder-home)  Thi- 
assi's  abode.  He  finds  Thiassi  away  and 
Idun  at  home.  Then  he  changes  Idun 
into  the  form  of  a  nut,  and  flies  back  with 
her,  closely  pursued  by  Thiassi.  As, 
however,  the  giant  comes  close  to  As- 
gard,  the  gods  kindle  a  great  fire,  into 
which  he  falls  and  is  burnt.  Idun,  whose  ■ 
name  comes  from  the  root /</,  "again," mI 
with  a  feminine  termination,  means  thejjl 
return  of  the  year  or  of  the  spring. 
Thiassi  is  the  winter,  or  perhaps  espe- 
cially the  autttmft  wind,  as  this  is  the  most 
thunderous  ;  and  Loki  must  be  the  warm 
south  wind  which  is  at  first  in  league  with 
autumn  to  dry  up  the  grass,  but  after- 
wards brings  back  the  green  again  in 
spring. 

These  are  the  principal  wind  myths  in 
the  northern  system;  and  if  I  have  dwelt  on 
them  at  some  length,  it  was  both  because 
many  of   them  may  be  unfamiliar  to  the 

*  Vafthrudnismal,  37. 

t  Tlie  common  root  ac  (cf.  Greek  uavg),  is  surely 
QOt  a  sufficient  explanation  of  this  resemblance. 
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reader,  and  because  the  north  is  the 
peculiar  home  of  this  kind  of  myth.  In 
the  other  great  Aryan  myth -system,  the 
Greek,  they  till  a  less  conspicuous  place, 
and  require  less  attention.  An  article  on 
wind  myths  would,  however,  be  incom- 
plete without  some  consideration  of  the 
character  of  Hermes.  Hermes  has  often 
been  called  an  earth  god  ;  but  I  do  not 
know  any  good  reason  for  this  sup- 
position. The  etymological  signification 
of  his  name  is  similar  to  that  of  Odinn's,* 
and  I  think  a  great  part  of  his  nature 
may  be  explained  on  the  theory  that  he 
is  a  wind  god.  His  stealing  the  cattle  of 
Apollo,  which  are  of  course  the  clouds, 
and  his  invention  of  the  lyre,  are  the 
strongest  instances,  and  have  already  re- 
ceived their  proper  explanation  at  the 
hands  of  mythologists.  His  title  of  Ar- 
geiphontes,  a  word  which,  as  Welcker  f 
reminds  us,  means  not  only  the  slayer  of 
Argos  (the  night),  but  also  "  the  bright 
shining  one,"  of  course  points  him  out 
as  the  bringer-on  of  day.  But  this  is 
quite  consistent  with  his  being  a  wind  or 
air  god,  as  the  close  connection  between 
^o)C  and  uTjfia  and  between  aurora  and  au- 
ra, abundantly  testifies.  He  is,  in  fact,  the 
breeze  which  ushers  in  the  day,  and,  by 
an  extension  of  ideas,  he  may  also  be  the 
breeze  which  accompanies  the  sunset. :f 
This  gives  him  his  first  relationship 
with  the  under  or  outer  world,  the  abode 
of  spirits,  a  relationship  which  is  strength- 
ened by  the  connection  which  our  an- 
cestors fancied  between  the  soul  and  the 
breath,  and  to  which  all  languages  bear 
witness. § 

These  considerations  may  help  us  to 
understand  his  three  possessions,  which 
have  their  exact  counterparts  with  Odinn. 
For  Odinn  and  his  representatives  in  the 
folk-tales  often  travel  with  a  staff  having 
magic  powers,  such  as  are  possessed  by 
the  staff  of   Hermes  ;  the  hat  or  petasos 

♦  Hermes  from  bpjido,  "to  move"  (violently); 
Odinn  from  vadha  (pret.  vodh  or  odh\  "  to  go"  (rap- 
idly). 

t  GriechiscJie  Gdtierlehre,\o\.  i.  p.  336. 

X  The  winds  wliich  blow  over  the  y^i^gean  are  remark 


belongs,  as  has  been  said,  to  the  same 
class  as  the  mantle  of  Odinn  ;  while  the 
ankle-wings  or  sandals  of  the  Greek  god 
correspond  to  the  horse  Sleipnir,  but  of 
course  more  closely  to  the  seven-leagued 
boots  of  the  folk-tales.  All  are  the  prop- 
er attributes  of  a  god  who  is  the  wind 
not  only  in  its  concrete  sense,  that  is,  not 
only  as  some  particular  wind,  but  also  in 
something  of  an  abstract  sense  as  of  air 
in  motion,  and  thus  shows  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  a  oantheist's  god. 

C.  F.  Keary. 
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For  poor  Yorke,  returning  to  Mus- 
taphabad  from  his  pilgrimage  in  camp, 
on  learning  that  Olivia  was  actually  mar- 
ried, the  outward  circumstances  of  the 
time  were  eminently  calculated  to  foster 
the  desire  which  possessed  him  to  be 
miserable.  He  could  not,  indeed,  but 
admit  feeling  a  pleasurable  sensation  on 
finding  a  well-thatched  roof  over  his  head 
again,  and  doors  to  keep  out  the  dust  ; 
but  life  at  Mustaphabad  was  very  dismal, 
and  the  prospect  of  living  through  the 
monotony  of  the  long  hot  season  seemed, 
in  his  temper  of  mind,  utterly  dreary. 
There  was  nothing  to  work  for,  nor  work 
of  any  sort  to  be  done.  Drills  were  over, 
and  everybody  who  could  get  away  on 
any  excuse  had  gone  to  the  hills  ;  some 
to  remain  there  till  October,  others, 
including  Spragge,  on  sixty  days'  leave 
—  at  the  end  of  which  time  it  might  be 
hoped  the  first  fall  of  rain  would  have  re- 
stored parched  nature  and  somewhat 
abated  the  heat.  A  few  minutes  passed 
in  the  sepoys'  lines  at  daybreak  sufliced 
to  dispose  of  all  regimental  business, 
when  such  of  the  officers  as  were  present 
with  the  regiment  assembled  to  drink  tea 
on  the  shady  side  of  the  mess  bungalow, 
and  discuss  the  extremely  small  points  of 


able   for  their   regularity.      Every  morning  a  breeze  j  interest  offered  by  the  local  papers    bein«" 
arises  from  ihc   coasts  of  Thrace,  and  blows  all  day  1  nW\f^(\\t  f-inf-iK-rlnrv  o^^/^.,.,*,  Jr      •       •'  *? 

-v.uihvvard.    At  evening  it  goes  down,  and  for  a  while   cHietly  tanta  izmg  accounts  of  picnics  and 


the  sea  is  calm ;  then  almost  imperceptibly 
wind  springs  up  from  the  south.  ^'/<ir  Curtius  ' 
Geschichte^^  ad init. 


a  gentle 
'  Griech. 


cricket-matches   at   the   hill-stations,  till 
the   advancing   sun  came  over   the  roof 


§  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  sees  in  this  connection  of  j  ^nd  drove  them  to  the  shelter  of  thcir  re- 
spective houses.  By  this  time  it  would 
be  about  seven  o'clock.  Then  the  doors 
are  closed  to  keep  out  the  rising,  dust- 
laden  wind,  and  the  solitary  occupant  of 
his  bungalow  has  to  get  through  the  long 
day  as  best  he  can,  trying  to  read  books 


ideas  one  origin  of  the  belief  in  a  soul.  This  is  a  meta- 
physical question  which  would  require  a  very  full  dis-  j 
cussion.  I  would  suggest,  however,  that  language 
never  keeps  pace  with  thought,  but  always  attaches  it-  | 
»elf  to  the  thought's  material  side.  Kor  instance,  we  I 
need  not  suppose  that  our  ancestors  were  entirely  dc-  I 
void  of  ideas,  because  they  very  likely  called  them  —  as  1 
we  still  do  —  "  things  seeii."  I 
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in  which  he  feels  no  interest,  perhaps 
trying  to  kill  the  hours  by  sleep,  till  the 
western  wall  of  the  station  racquet-court 
throws  enough  shade  over  it  to  allow  of 
the  players  assembling  there.  This,  and 
the  plunge  in  the  station  bath,  which 
lies  handy  to  the  court,  and  whither  the 
players'  servants  repair  at  sunset  with 
their  masters'  changes  of  raiment,  is  the 
only  part  of  the  day  worth  living  for,  the 
evening  mess-dinner  being  an  ordeal  to 
be  dreaded,  for  by  this  time  the  different 
members  of  the  mess  have  completely 
thrashed  out  each  other's  ideas.  "  Is 
this  life,"  thought  Yorke,  riding  slowly 
to  the  mess  through  the  dusk,  one  even- 
ing after  his  bath  —  "is  this  life  to  last 
forever  ?  Each  day  so  long  to  spend, 
so  short  to  look  back  upon  !  And  this  is 
called  a  military  career  !  Even  study  is 
impossible.  I  can  read  no  longer  for 
reading's  sake  —  shall  I  never  find  any 
useful  work  to  do  ?  "  Nor  was  his  frame 
of  mind  made  more  contented  by  a  letter 
received  that  day  with  the  English  mail, 
distributed  to  the  station  during  the  af- 
ternoon, which  his  servant  had  brought 
down  to  the  bath-house,  and  which  Yorke 
read  as  he  dressed  after  his  plunge.  It 
was  from  his  only  sister,  who  lived  with 
his  mother  in  the  small  but  favourite 
cathedral  town  of  Wiltonbury,  and,  as 
usual,  was  full  of  the  exciting  news  wliich 
such  a  residence  was  calculated  to  sup- 
ply ;  the  most  important  item  being  the 
arrival  of  a  new  incumbent  to  a  proprie- 
tary chapel  of  the  town,  whom  both 
mother  and  daughter  had  met  at  a  tea- 
party  on  the  previous  evening.  "  He  is 
such  a  beautiful  preacher,"  said  the  fair 
writer,  "and  evidently  a  real  Christian, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  all  tiie 
clergyman  of  the  Close,  whose  service, 
as  Mr.  Morgan  says,  is  so  much  of  the 
senses  and  so  little  from  the  heart.  But 
he  prays  that  his  ministrations  here  may 
be  blessed  for  good,  in  the  whole  place 
as  well  as  in  his  parish.  He  expressed 
great  interest  about  you,  and  hoped  your 
profession  would  not  dispose  you  to 
worldly-mindedness,  but  said  that  temp- 
tation was  often  a  means  of  grace.  In- 
deed, he  told  us  a  most  interesting  anec- 
dote after  tea  about  a  young  officer,  be- 
longing to  the  Indian  army  I  think  he 
said,  who  drank  himself  to  death,  leaving 
a  wife  and  six  children  quite  penniless, 
but  whose  deathbed  was  beautifully 
touching  —  so  much  repentance,  and 
such  perfect  trust  and  thankfulness  to  fall 
asleep.  And  oh  !  my  dearest  Arthur, 
when  I   think  of  all  the  temptations  you 


are  exposed  to  in  the  dissipations  of  an 
Indian  cantonment,  with  its  gaiety  and 
elegant  mess-rooms  and  billiard  -  tables 
and  smoking,  I  often  tremble  lest  they 
should  be  too  great  a  burden  for  you  to 
bear.  But,  as  Mr.  Morgan  says,  we  must 
put  our  trust  above,  and  all  will  be  for  the 
best. 

"  We  have  had  a  sad  example  here, 
which  brought  you  very  forcibly  to  our 
minds.  Young  Johnny  Mills,  who  had 
such  a  splendid  opening  in  the  county 
bank,  has  become  dreadfully  dissipated  ; 
they  say  he  is  to  be  seen  standing  about 
the  Red  Lion  at  all  hours  of  the  night, 
and  then  late  in  coming  in  to  business  in 
the  morning,  till  the  manager  has  threat- 
ened to  dismiss  him  if  he  is  late  again. 
Poor  Mrs.  Mills  and  the  girls  are  in 
dreadful  trouble  about  him.  As  mamma 
truly  says,  it  seems  quite  providential 
now  he  was  not  allowed  to  carry  his 
attentions  further.  And  now,  my  ever 
dearest  brother,  with  heartfelt  prayers 
for  your  happiness  in  this  world  and  the 
next,  ever  your  fondly  attached  sister, 
"  Rebecca  Yorke," 

"  This  may  be  a  scene  of  trial,  if  not 
exactly  of  temptation,"  thought  the 
young  man,  with  a  bitter  smile,  as  he 
looked  round  the  mess-table  after  the 
cloth  was  removed,  and  surveyed  the 
company  —  Major  Dumble  the  command- 
ant in  the  centre,  with  his  hookah,  last 
relic  of  a  bygone  age,  and  his  tumbler 
of  cold  brandy-and-water,  the  rest  with 
cigars,  and  the  black  bottles  before  them 
containing  such  portions  of  beer  as  re- 
mained over  from  dinner  ;  Brevet-Major 
Passey,  who  was  living  en  garqon  at  the 
mess,  his  wife  and  daughter  having  gone 
to  the  hills  ;  Grumbull,  the  doctor,  doing 
likewise  in  the  absence  of  his  family  in 
England,  with  a  guest  seated  by  him,  a 
young  medical  friend,  who  was  passing 
through  Mustaphabad  on  his  way  to  join 
his  regiment  ;  Captain  Braddon  puffing 
his  cigar,  grim  and  silent  ;  Braywell,  the 
only  other  lieutenant  present;  Ensign 
Dobson,  and  little  Johnny  Raugh,  the 
junior  of  his  grade,  who  had  just  been 
appointed  to  the  regiment,  and  was 
greatly  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the 
fastness  of  military  life  as  typified  by  the 
76th  N.  I.  The  servants  had  left  the 
room,  dimly  lighted  by  oil-wicks  ia 
glasses  attached  to  the  bare  whitewashed 
walls,  and  the  punkah,  pulled  by  a  sleepy] 
man  in  the  veranda,  flapped  languidly  to 
and  fro. 

"  Well,  boys,"  said  Major   Dumble,  aj 
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large,  stout  man,  looking  round  the  table 
with  an  amiably  stupid  expression  on  his 
face,  "  what's  the  news  to-day  ?  " 

"  Can't  expect  any  news,  major,"  re- 
plied Dobson,  "in  this  awful  dull  place. 
Dullest  station  ever  was  in,  I  think," 
added  the  youno;  man  yawning  —  "wish 
the  hot  weather  were  over." 

"  Well,  I  rather  like  the  hot  weather," 
observed  the  major,  blandly ;  "  there's 
no  drill,  for  one  thing."  Here  a  languid 
smile  possessed  the  company,  all  except 
the  visitor,  who  did  not  take  the  joke  ; 
and  the  major  recovering  himself  added, 
"  At  least  drill  in  moderation  is  very 
well,  but  I  must  say  I  enjoy  the  long 
days  ;  plenty  of  time  to  one's  self,  and 
no  interruptions.  I  like  to  have  time  to 
turn  round  in." 

As  Major  Dumble  was  known  not  to 
possess  a  book  in  his  house,  save  the 
Bengal  Army  List  and  the  Military  Pay 
Code,  and  was  not  burdened  with  corre- 
spondence of  any  sort,  his  day  in  his  bun- 
galow must  unquestionably  have  afforded 
him  ample  time  wherein  to  perform  that 
operation.  But  it  was  generally  under- 
stood that  the  worthy  commandant  of  the 
76th  distributed  his  time  pretty  equally 
between  refreshing  naps,  discussing  ba- 
zaar gossip  with  ]\\s  servants,  and  feed- 
ing his  poultry,  the  major  being  a  con- 
noisseur in  fowls,  and  supplying  his  sur- 
plus stock  in  a  friendly  way  to  the  mess 
at  cost  price. 

"Oh,  it's  all  very  well  for  you,  major," 
continued  Dobson,  "who  have  all  the 
business  of  the  regiment  to  look  after, 
but  I'm  blessed  if  I  can  get  half-an- 
hour's  work  a  day  out  of  my  company. 
These  hot-weather  days  are  disgustingly 
long;  I  almost  wish  sometimes  there 
was  a  little  drill  going  on,  to  kill  time  and 
give  a  fellow  a  little  exercise." 

"You  should  play  racquets,"  observed 
Braddon  ;  "  you  are  sure  to  go  to  the  bad 
if  you  eat  three  heavy  meals  a  day  and 
don't  take  exercise." 

"Oh,  I  can't  be  bothered  with  rac- 
quets," replied  the  ensign;  "it's  too 
much  trouble,  and  makes  one  so  hot." 

"Ah  yes,  these  military  gentlemen 
find  all  play  and  no  work  a  little  tedious," 
said  Grumbull  to  his  friend;  "but  we 
medical  officers  have  to  work  away  just 
the  same  all  the  year  round  ;  hot  weather 
or  cold,  no  holiday  for  us." 

"  How  many  men  have  you  got  in  hos- 
pital now,  doctor.?"  asked  Braddon. 

"  It  isn't  the  number  of  patients  that 
make  the  work,"  replied  Grumbull  ;  "  it's 
the  system.     One  must  visit  the  hospital 


morning  and  evening,  and  all  the  routine 
has  to  be  gone  through  just  the  same 
whether  the  hospital  is  full  or  empty; 
returns  to  be  filled  in,  and  stores  to  be 
counted,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  They 
turn  us  medical  officers  into  regular 
clerks,"  he  continued  to  his  friend,  "as 
you  will  find  when  you  come  to  have 
medical  charge  of  a  regiment." 

"  Yes,  it  is  quite  like  cutting  grindstones 
with  razors,"  said  Braddon  ;  "you  ought 
to  have  a  secretary,  at  the  least,  to  keep 
the  medical  accounts  of  the  regiment,  so 
that  you  might  give  your  undivided  at-, 
tention  to  your  five  sick  patients.  That 
is  the  number  in  to-day's  return,  I  think." 

"You  are  very  satirical,  as  usual,"  re- 
plied Grumbull;  "but  I  think  when  a 
man  has  had  a  scientific  education  and 
taken  a  university  degree,  he  might  be 
trusted  to  issue  an  ounce  of  quinine,  or  a 
scrap  of  lint,  without  filling  up  a  return 
in  duplicate." 

"Ah,  I  can't  go  with  you  there,  doc- 
tor," broke  in  the  major;  "where  you 
have  stores,  there  you  must  in  course 
have  returns, —  else  how  are  you  to  au- 
dit ?  As  old  Counter,  the  late  auditor- 
general,  a  precious  long-headed  fellow  he 
was  too,  used  always  to  say,  '  Show  me 
a  voucher,  and  then  I  shall  know  where  I 
am.'  Why,  bless  me  !  "  continued  Dum- 
ble, with  enthusiasm,  as  reminiscences  of 
his  former  occupation  crowded  upon  his 
memory,  "when  I  was  in  the  pay  de- 
partment, I  have  had  as  many  as  five 
hundred  vouchers  passing  through  my 
office  in  a  week  ;  and  never  an  arrear  of 
any  sort,  either,  everything  audited  up  to 
within  fifteen  months  of  date." 

"  So  you  are  a  university  man,"  said 
the  young  guest  of  the  evening  to  his 
host;  "Edinburgh,  1  suppose?" 

"  No,  Aberdeen." 

"  Ah,  well,  no  doubt,  a  university  de- 
gree is  a  very  nice  thing  —  it  gives 
a  stamp  to  a  man,  so  to  speak  ;  but  I 
think  nowadays  the  rising  men  in  the 
profession  go  more  to  the  London  hospi- 
tals, and  come  out  as  M.R.C.S.  That  is 
what  I  did  myself.  There  are  so  many 
openings,  you  see,  for  a  fellow  who  makes 
a  name  for  himself  in  the  hospitals  — 
dresserships  and  clinical  lectureships,  and 
what  not.  Both  Fiston  and  Thelusson 
wanted  me  to  stop  on  in  London,"  added 
the  young  man,  modestly,  "  but  I  was  anx- 
ious to  see  soinclhing  of  the  world,  and 
to  investigate  some  forms  of  tropical  dis- 
eases, so  I  look  an  assistanl-surgeon- 
ship.  I  am  very  anxious  myself  to  get 
some  experience  of  cholera,  for  example. 
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Where  is  one  likely  to  meet  with  it,  do 
you  think  ?  " 

"You  need  be  under  no  anxiety  on 
that  score,  sir,"  said  Braddon  ;  "you  will 
find  it  very  accommodating  and  ready  to 
wait  upon  you  wherever  you  are." 

"By  the  way,"  said  the  young  medical 
man,  turning  to  his  host,  "have  you  read 
O'Hara  on  cholera  ?  Just  out,  you  know, 
published  by  Churchill  &  Co." 

"  No,  I  haven't,"  replied  Grumbull ; 
"  and,  what  is  more,  I  don't  mean  to.  I 
don't  want  O'Hara  or  anybody  else  to  tell 
me  what  cholera  is, —  me  a  man  who  has 
been  twenty  years  in  the  country." 

"  I  suppose,  then,  you  go  in  for  the 
germ  theory  ?" 

"No,  I  don't  believe  in  germs  (Dr. 
Grumbull  pronounced  this  word  as  if  it 
were  spelt  jurrums),  or  any  new-fangled 
stuff  of  the  sort..  Look  here,  my  good 
sir,"  he  continued,  bringing  down  his 
hand  with  a  thump  on  the  mess-table, 
"you  have  cholera  on  the  plains  of  Ben- 
gal, and  you  have  cholera  on  the  high- 
lands of  Thibet,  fifteen  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea,  haven't  you  ?  Well,  then, 
I  say,  isn't  the  thing  as  plain  as  a  pike- 
staff .''  It's  the  variations  of  temperature 
that  cause  cholera,  of  course,  and  I  don't 
care  what  anybody  else  says." 

"  The  cholera  is  an  awful  thing  when  it 
breaks  out  in  a  European  regiment,"  ob- 
served the  major  after  a  pause. 

"  Have  you  ever  served  with  a  Euro- 
pean regiment,  sir  ?"  asked  the  stranger, 
turning  towards  him. 

"  No,  sir  ;  and  never  wish  to.  The  Eu- 
ropean soldier  is  a  queer  customer  some- 
times, I  can  tell  you.  I  heard  once  of  a 
man  in  the  old  Diehards  ;  the  captain  of 
his  company  was  finding  fault  with  him 
because  his  knapsack  wasn't  straight,  and 
he  turned  round  and  bawled  out,  '  I 
haven't  got  eyes  in  the  back  of  my  head, 
have  I  ?'  Now  no  sepoy  would  have  an- 
swered his  officer  like  that." 

"  Ah,  and  do  you  remember  that  story 
of  Poynings  and  the  European  gunner  at 
the  siege  of  Bhurtpore .'' "  said  Major 
Passey,  a  small,  weatherbeaten  old  fel- 
low, with  a  red  face  and  white  hair,  who 
had  remained  silent  up  to  this  point. 

"  Ah,  what  a  fine  man  Poynings  was  !  " 
continued  the  commandant.  "  He  ex- 
changed out  of  the  19th  Lancers  when 
they  went  home  in  1832,  into  the  23d 
Dragoons." 

"  No,  the  22d  Dragoons,"  said  Passey, 
in  correction  ;  "  the   23d  went  home  in 

'33-" 

"  Ay,  so  it  was.     Poynings  was  com- 


manding the  22d  at  Cawnpore,  when  we 
were  there  in  1834.  He  would  sit  at 
mess  over  the  bottle  till  gunfire  the  next 
morning,  and  then  his  charger  would  be 
brought  to  the  door,  and  he  would  ride 
off  to  parade  as  steady  and  fresh  as  if  he 
had  been  in  bed  all  night.  He  was  a  man 
of  very  good  family,  too,  was  Poynings  ; 
he  had  a  cousin  an  Irish  peer.  Ah,  those 
were  fine  times  !  wheat  was  down  then 
to  forty  seers,  and  you  might  keep  a  horse 
for  five  rupees  a  month.  The  22d  lost  a 
hundred  men  from  cholera  that  very 
year." 

"Ah,  what  a  splendid  corps  the  22d 
was  ! "  observed  Passey,  after  a  pause, 
by  way  of  keeping  up  the  conversation. 

"  It  was  indeed,"  said  the  major. 
"Cawnpore  was  a  fine  station  in  those 
days  for  a  young  fellow  to  learn  his  duty 
at ;  brigade-parades  and  grand  guard- 
mounting  regularly  once  a  month,  all 
through  the  cold  weather.  Old  General 
Mudge  was  commanding  the  division. 
He  died  in  1836.  It  was  thought  he 
would  have  got  into  council  if  he  had 
lived." 

"  Wasn't  it  Mudge  who  had  the  row 
with  Poynings,  because  he  inspected  the 
22d  in  his  carriage  ?"  asked  Passey. 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure,  so  it  was.  Mudge 
couldn't  ride,  you  know  ;  he  had  been  in 
the  stud  department  for  a  great  many 
years  ;  but  he  spoke  the  language  like  a 
native.  Only  fancy,  he  was  a  regimental 
field-officer  when  Lord  Lake  was  com- 
mander-in-chief." • 

"  There's  a  fine  picture  of  Lord  Lake 
at  Government  House  in  Calcutta,"  ob- 
served Passey. 

"Ay,  and  of  Warren  Hastings  too," 
continued  the  major.  "  When  I  entered 
the  service,  the  colonel  of  my  battalion 
(we  were  the  second  battalion  of  the  38th 
then)  had  known  Warren  Hastings.  He 
remembers  seeing  him  arrive  at  Calcutta 
from  up  country,  and  get  out  of  his  pal- 
anquin, with  silk  stockings  on,  and 
buckles  on  his  shoes.  Only  think,  silk 
stockings  and  buckles  in  a  palanquin  ! 
Dear  me!  what  changes  one  sees  in 
dress,  to  be  sure  !  "  continued  Dumble, 
philosophically.  "  Hovv  do  you  like  the 
new  tunic,  Passey  ?  "     • 

"  Have  there  been  many  changes  in 
the  uniform  of  the  army  since  you  en- 
tered the  service,  major  ?  "  asked  young 
Raugh,  to  whom  the  subject  of  dress 
was  one  at  present  of  leading  interest, 
and  to  whom  it  had  been  a  blow  and  dis- 
appointment, on  joining  the  regiment  a 
few  weeks  before,  to  find  that  the  officers 
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had  already  taken  to  white  jackets,  and    see   twenty  yards  ahead  of  you,  and  the 
that   there    would   be    no  opportunity  of  j  arrows   and    spears  were  cominjx  in  like 
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airing  his  brand-new  scarlet  coatee  till 
the  next  cold  season. 

"  Changes  !  I  believe  you,"  replied  his 
commanding  officer.  "  Why,  when  I  went 
to  wait  on  the  Marquess  of  Hastings  on 
first  arrival,  with  a  letter  of  introduction 
—  it  was  from  Hambrowe  &  Co.,  the 
great  wine-merchants  —  they  supplied  his 
lordship  ;  my  father  used  to  get  his  wine 
from  them  too,  and  very  good  wine  it 
was  ;  —  well,  when  I  waited  on  Lord 
Hastings,  he  was  sitting  at  his  desk  in 
full  uniform,  with  his  cocked-hat  on  the 
table  before  him  —  and  that  in  the  middle 
of  the  hot  weather  too  !  " 

"Ay,"  said  Passey,  in  support  of  this 
statement,  "  I  can  remember,  too,  when  I 
came  out  —  that  was  in  Lord  Amherst's 
time  —  the  adjutant-general  used  to  sit 
in  his  office  in  uniform  all  day." 

"  Oh  yes  !  Lord  Amherst,  he  was  a 
good  governor-general  enough,"  said 
Dumble,  a  little  testily,  as  if  impatient 
at  this  interruption  to  the  logical  sequence 
of  his  thoughts;  "but  he  wasn't  nearly 
so  fine-looking  a  man  as  Lord  Hastings. 
Lord  Hastings  was  commander-in-chief 
as  well  as  governor-general,  and  com- 
manded in  the  Mahratta  campaigns. 
Then  there  was  Lady  Hastings  too.  She 
was  a  countess  in  her  own  right." 

"Talking  of  campaigns,"  broke  in 
Braywell,  whose  comparative  youth  had 
prevented  him  from  taking  a  share  in 
these  interesting  reminiscences,  and  who 
had  been  maintaining  his  enforced  si- 
lence with  visible  impatience, —  "talking 
of  campaigns  —  it  is  just  a  year  since  we 
finished  the  Sontalia  campaign.'" 

"Was  your  regiment  in  the  Sontalia 
campaign,  sir.''"  asked  the  young  sur- 
geon. 

"No,  not  the  regiment,"  replied  Bray- 
well ;  "I  was  there  on  the  staff  —  bag- 
gage-master to  the  right  column  ;  and 
precious  little  I  have  got  for  it  either. 
Here  1  am  back  again  on  regimental 
duty  ;  might  just  as  well  have  never  gone 
down  there.  Yes  ;  this  was  the  very  day 
of  the  battle  of  Deoghur,  and  a  very  hot 
affair  it  was." 

"iMust  have  been,"  observed  Braddon, 
"with  the  hot  winds  blowing." 

"You're  such  a  fellow  for  chaff,  Brad- 
don," remonstrated  IJraywell  ;  '"  you  know 
what  I  mean  perfectly  well.  I  was  on 
the  right  of  the  line,  with  the  brigadier; 
there  was  a  detach. men t  of  the  84th  N.I. 
there,  and  things  were  looking  awkward. 
The   jungle    was   so   thick  you   couldn't 


paint.  I  never  saw  anything  like  it.  Our 
fellows  were  at  it  for  about  four  hours, 
and  must  have  fired  full  fifty  rounds  or 
more  before  the  enemy  gave  way.  They 
were  there  in  swarms,  but  not  a  man 
showing  himself,  the  crafty  villains  — 
most  determined  fellows  —  and  their  ar- 
rows coming  in  like  paint " 

"Was  anybody  in  the  gallant  detach- 
ment killed  or  wounded?"  asked  Brad- 
don. 

"  Their   arrows    coming  in    like    paint 

"  continued  Braywell, —  too  intent  on 

the  pleasure  of  securing  a  new  listener 
to  heed  the  interruption. 

"Oh,  confound  it!  I  can't  stand  this," 
said  Braddon  in  a  low  voice  to  Yorke  — 
"we  have  had  this  fifty  times  before; 
come  along  and  have  a  cigar  outside." 
So  saying,  he  rose  from  the  mess-table, 
and  Yorke  followed,  leaving  the  two  vet- 
erans dozing  over  their  brandy-and-water 
—  young  Raugh  sitting  opposite  to  Bray- 
well, with  wide-open  eyes,  listening  with 
unabated  attention  to  the  oft-told  tale  of 
the  battle  of  Deoghur,  while  the  young 
assistant  surgeon,  leaning  back  in  his 
chair,  and  running  his  hand  through  his 
fine  head  of  hair,  was  also  attending  with 
as  much  interest  as  could  reasonably  be 
expected  from  a  scientific  mind  occupied 
for  the  moment  with  mere  military  topics. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

Yorke  had  of  late  become  somewhat 
intimate  with  Braddon.  The  latter  was  a 
disappointed  man,  remanded  not  long 
before  from  the  headquarter  staff  to  regi- 
mental duty  ;  and  his  temper,  soured  by 
the  misfortune  which  had  marred  a  ca- 
reer of  promise,  rather  jumped  with  the 
young  man's  present  frame  of  mind. 
Yorke  indeed  was  the  only  min  in  the 
regiment  who  saw  anything  of  Braddon 
except  on  duty  or  at  the  mess,  and  he 
would  often  pass  some  of  his  long  hours 
in  the  other's  bungalow,  in  desultory 
talk  or  reading  the  books  with  which 
Braddon  was  well  supplied.  It  was,  how- 
ever, only  during  the  day  that  they  met, 
Braddon  usually  passed  his  evenings 
alone,  and  although  no  one  in  the  regi- 
ment had  ever  seen  him  the  worse  for 
drink,  rumour  had  it  that  the  vice  which 
it  was  supposed  had  been  the  cause  of 
his  downfall  was  becoming  a  confirmed 
habit,  and  that  he  seldom  went  sober  to 
bed.  On  the  present  occasion,  however, 
Braddon  proposed  a  move  into  his  com- 
pound, where  on  the  gravel  space  before 
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the  veranda  were  a  couple  of  loun<;ing- 
chairs  and  a  low  table  with  bottles  and 
glasses,  and,  seating  himself,  invited  his 
companion  to  take  a  cheroot  and  glass 
of  brandy-and-water.  Yorke  accepted 
the  cheroot,  but  declined  the  other  re- 
freshment, and  the  two  began  talking. 

The  conversation  turned  naturally  on 
late  events  and  the  temper  of  the  army, 
for  already  there  had  been  hangings  and 
disbandments.  At  the  mess-table  the 
subject  was  avoided,  because  some  of 
the  servants  understood  English  ;  but  in 
private  little  else  was  now  talked  about. 

"  Braywell,  after  all,  is  no  worse  than 
others,  with  his  tomfoolery  about  hot  fire, 
and  gallant  conduct,  and  the  rest  of  it," 
observed  Braddon,  at  one  point  of  the 
conversation.  "  It  is  merely  what  he  has 
been  brought  up  to.  Look  at  the  way  in 
which  Lord  Ellenborough  belauded  the 
troops  which  did  not  surrender  in  Af- 
ghanistan or  had  the  pluck  to  face  the 
enemy  in  the  open.  That  wasn't  the  way 
old  Lord  Lake  and  the  duke  went  to 
work.  We  have  gone  on  pampering  and 
buttering  up  the  sepoy  whenever  he  does 
his  duty,  till  really  one  might  suppose  it 
was  the  recognized  business  of  a  soldier 
to  run  away,  and  quite  a  surprising  and 
creditable  circumstance  if  he  does  not. 
Every  little  skirmish,  too,  nowadays  is 
magnified  into  a  great  battle." 

"  Still  we  had  our  real  battles  too," 
said  Yorke.  "  Surely  there  has  seldom 
been  harder  fighting  anywhere  than  in 
the  Sutlej  campaign." 

"  But  the  sepoys  did  run  away  then  ; 
at  any  rate  a  great  many  of  them  did,  and 
a  good  many  Europeans  too.  For  the 
matter  of  that  Europeans  know  how  to 
run  away  very  freely  sometimes,  but  then 
there  is  this  difference  between  them  and 
the  sepoy,  that  they  are  always  thorough- 
ly ashamed  of  themselves,  and  ready  to 
come  up  to  the  scratch  again  fresher 
than  ever  ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  first  day 
at  Ferozshah  the  sepoys  had  got  the  heart 
pretty  well  taken  out  of  them ;  Lord 
Hardinge  clubbed  what  European  troops 
he  could  get  together  next  morning  and 
went  in  at  the  enemy;  and  if  that  hand- 
ful of  men  had  not  been  game,  we  should 
have  been  driven  out  of  the  country. 
There  were  no  reserves  to  speak  of." 

"  And  yet  the  sepoys  have  fought  well 
at  times." 

"  Yes,  and  will  fight  well  again  if  kept 
in  order.  The  sepoy  is  a  brave  fellow 
enough  — no  man  faces  death,  as  a  rule, 
with  more  indifference  when  he  is  in  the 
humour }    but  you   can't   expect   merce- 


nary troops  to  fight  properly  without  dii 
cipline." 

"But  don't  you  think  the  discipline,  on 
the  whole,  is  good  ?  Where  would  you 
find  less  crime  in  an  army,  or  better  con- 
duct ?  " 

"Well,  they  don't  drink,"  said  Brad- 
don, bitterly,  "and  so  have  no  cause  to 
misbehave  ;  and  they  are  obedient  enough, 
no  doubt,  so  long  as  you  don't  give  them 
any  orders.' 

"  How  not  give  them  any  orders  ?  " 

"  Oh,  of  course,  so  long  as  you  give 
them  any  customary  orders,  which  they 
think  proper,  they  will  obey  you  readily 
enough.  If  a  parade  is  ordered  for  to- 
morrow morning,  I  daresay  you  will  find 
all  the  men  there.  But  tell  them  to  do 
anything  they  don't  like  —  to  intrench 
themselves  on  a  campaign,  for  example, 
or  to  use  a  new  kind  of  cartridge,  or  to 
march  to  a  bad  part  of  the  country  out  of 
their  turn — and  then  see  the  sort  of 
fashion  in  which  you  are  obeyed.  It 
wasn't  so  long  ago  that  our  own  noble 
regiment  refused  to  go  on  a  campaign 
for  the  precious  reason  that  they  had 
just  come  off  a  campaign.  Or  meet  the 
sepoy  of  another  regiment  off  duty,  and 
see  if  he  treats  you  as  a  soldier  should 
behave  to  an  officer.  No  ;  discipline  has 
departed  from  the  Bengal  army  this  long 
time,  and  small  blame  to  it.  Everybody 
in  office,  from  the  governor-general  and 
commander-in-chief  downwards,  has  been 
doing  his  best  for  years  past  to  under- 
mine it,  taking  away  power  from  com- 
manding officers  in' one  direction,  and 
adding  privileges  in  the  other,  till  there 
is  nothing  left  to  hang  any  discipline 
upon,  and  the  wonder  is  that  the  machine 
keeps  together  at  all.  Your  commanding 
officers  are  mere  dummies  to  take  charge 
of  the  parade  and  draw  a  certain  amount 
of  pay  ;  just  as  well  perhaps  that  they  are 
no  more,  considering  the  sort  of  crea- 
tures some  of  them  are.  Poor  old  Dum- 
ble,  for  example,  isn't  exactly  the  sort  of 
man  to  put  much  responsibility  upon." 

"  But  how  is  it  that  the  authorities  are 
blind  to  this  state  of  things,  if  it  is  so 
bad  as  you  make  out  ?  " 

"They  are  not  blind  ;  at  any  rate,  not 
all  of  them.  Lord  Hardinge,  who  was  a 
thorough  soldier  if  ever  there  was  one, 
saw  plainly  enough  what  a  rotten  state 
we  were  in.  One  day  after  the  battle  of 
Sobraon,  when  the  staff  were  talking 
rather  freely  about  the  behaviour  of  cer- 
tain regiments,  he  turned  round  and  said 
—  I  was  about  headquarters,  then,  you 
know  :  '  I  can  tell  you  what,  gentlemen, 
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the  next  enemy  you  will  have  to  fight 
is  your  own  army.'  And  his  words  will 
come  true,  if  we  don't  look  out." 

"  Then  do  you  really  think  there  is  any 
danger  of  the  whole  army  ever  turning 
against  us  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  exactly  about  that. 
The  native  officers  and  the  old  soldiers 
will  hardly  be  such  fools  as  to  throw  up 
their  pensions,  and  then  the  Hindoos 
and  Mussulmans  wouldn't  care  to  row  in 
the  same  boat,  so  that  there  are  a  good 
many  chances  in  our  favour  ;  but  I  con- 
fess I  should  like  to  see  every  native 
regiment  cut  down  to  eight  hundred 
strong,  and  half-a-dozen  more  European 
regiments  ordered  out." 

Yorke  noticed  that  while  they  were 
talking,  Braddon  had  more  than  once 
filled  his  glass.  This  was  the  first  time 
he  had  been  witness  to  the  habit  in 
which  it  was  suspected  by  the  regiment 
that  the  latter  indulged,  and  he  would 
fain  have  interposed  with  a  word  of  cau- 
tion and  remonstrance.  But  a  sense  of 
delicacy  restrained  him  at  first,  and  now 
his  companion  was  beyond  remonstrance. 
His  voice  had  become  thicker  ;  and 
when,  a  few  minutes  later,  Yorke  got  up 
to  go  away,  he  was  becoming  indistinct 
in  his  utterance  and  loud  in  his  denun- 
ciation of  the  authorities  ;  and  the  young 
man  went  off  to  his  bungalow  sad  at 
heart  at  witnessing  the  falling  away  of 
his  brother  officer,  good  soldier  and 
clever  man  as  he  was,  and  with  the 
latter's  forebodings  about  the  future  of 
the  army  still  in  his  ears.  Braddon  and 
Falkland  had  used  almost  the  same 
words.  Was,  then,  the  confidence  he  had 
expressed  to  Miss  Cunningham  in  the 
loyally  of  his  regiment  a  mere  foolish 
infatuation,  as  baseless  as  his  dream  of 
gaining  her  love  ? 

CHAPTER   XVIII. 

A  FEW  more  idle  days  were  passed  in 
the  torpor  of  heat  and  false  security,  be- 
fore the  great  storm  broke  out,  engulfing 
at  once  some  of  the  small  European  com- 
munities in  India  scattered  over  the 
country,  surprised  and  defenceless,  while 
others  for  a  time  endured  only  the  bitter- 
ness of  .expectation.  Rumours  of  the  out- 
break at  Meerut  and  Dcdhi  reached  Mus- 
taphabad  in  a  few  hours,  and  to  the  hor- 
ror and  indignation  aroused  by  the  first 
news,  there  soon  followed  unspeakable 
dread  and  suspense  as  the  tidings  came 
from  one  station  after  another  of  treacher- 
ous risings  and  murder  and  anarchy,  and 
those  who  had  so  far  escaped  felt  that  the 


same  catastrophe  might  at  any  moment 
overtake  themselves.     Here,  as  in  every 
place  where  there  were    both  white  and 
black  troops,  the  gravity  of  the  situation 
was  vastly  aggravated  by  the  difficulty  of 
framing  a  plan  of  action  ;    for  to  make 
preparations  might  have  been  to  acceler- 
ate  the   outbreak.     And   the  position  of 
the  officers  of  the  native  regiments  was 
peculiarly  embarrassing  ;  for  while  they 
seemed  to  be  regarded  by  the  rest  of  the 
community  as  if  in  some  way  unwittingly 
the  cause  of  the  calamity,  and  shared  for 
the  time  the  odium  aroused  by  the  mis- 
conduct of  the  sepoys  in  other  places,  they 
for  their  part  were  not  only  precluded  by 
their  position  from  taking  the  precautions 
which  the  other  European  residents  made, 
against  a  treacherous   outbreak    of  their 
men — they  would  also  certainly  be  the 
first  victims.  Right  bravely,  however,  they 
faced  the    danger,    professing    unlimited 
confidence    in   their    men — a  confidence 
which,  whatever  they  felt,  they   exempli- 
fied by  sending  their  beds  down  to  the  pa- 
rade-ground, and  sleeping  there   unarmed 
in   front   of   the    men's  huts  on  the  edge 
of  the  plain,  the  armed  sentries  marching 
to  and  fro  beside    them.     And    at    times, 
indeed,    when   talking  to  the  men — men 
who  had  never  before  been  otherwise  than 
docile  and  respectful,  it   seemed    impos- 
sible to  doubt  their  protestations  of  loy- 
alty, their  declarations  even  of  detestation 
at  the  conduct  of  the  regiments  which  had 
mutinied,  and  their  professions  of  eager- 
ness to  be  led  against  the  common  enemy. 
And  yet  a  change    had   come  over    them 
which    could    not    but   be    observed  —  a 
certain  sullenness  of   manner,  a  look  as 
if  of  suspicion  that  they  were  suspected, 
which  the  officers  in  vain  endeavoured  by 
their  own  appearance  of  confidence  to  ig- 
nore.    Nobody  else,  however,  expressed 
any  confidence  in  the  sepoys,  or  hesitated 
to   avow  the  expectation  that  sooner  or 
later  they  would   follow    the   example    of 
the  mutineers  elsewhere  ;  and  the  officers 
of    the    hussars   and    European   arlille'ry 
were  all  for  marching  down  on  the  native 
lines  and  disarming  the  sepoys  by  force, 
with   sabres  and  grape  ad libilum  \i  iht 
latter  should  show  their  teeth  ;  and  Brig- 
adier Polwheedle,  who  was  ready  to  hear 
advice  from  every  one  who  offered  it,  al- 
though quite  unable  to  make  up  his  mind 
about  it,  received  numerous  proposals  to 
this  effect  from  the  self-constituted  critics 
of   the    situation  ;  for    military   etiquette 
had  disapjjeared  for  a  time  under  the  first 
excitement    of     the    crisis,    and    j^cople 
walked  in  and  out  of  the  brigade-office  as 
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if  it  were  a  tap-room.  The  brigadier, 
however,  at  this  juncture  was  disabled 
from  active  duty  by  a  fall  from  his  grey 
cob,  which  had  happened  three  weeks  be- 
fore, causing  fracture  of  the  small  bone 
of  the  leg  ;  and  the  command  of  the  sta- 
tion practically  devolved  on  Colonel  Tar- 
tar. Tartar  was  a  man  of  decision  ;  but 
while  the  European  force  at  his  disposal 
consisted  only  of  cavalry  and  artillery,  he 
was  desirous  of  avoiding  extreme  meas- 
ures which  might  precipitate  an  outbreak 
of  so  large  a  body  of  sepoys.  In  ten  days 
a  regiment  of  European  infantry  and 
another  of  Ghoorkhas,  with  a  supply  of 
ammunition,  would  arrive  at  Mustapha- 
bad,  when  it  was  his  intention  to  disarm 
the  native  regiments,  and  then,  having 
made  his  rear  safe,  to  march  with  the  re- 
mainder of  his  force  to  what  was  now  the 
seat  of  war.  Meanwhile  the  needful  meas- 
ures were  hurried  on  for  taking  the  field, 
and  all  t'le  soldiers'  wives  and  children 
were  sent  off  in  bullock-carts  to  the  hills, 
under  escort  of  the  few  European  soldiers 
who  were  not  fit  for  active  service,  and  a 
detachment  of  the  nawab's  troops,  who 
were  believed  to  be  stanch.  Most  of  the 
married  officers  took  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity to  send  off  their  families  also. 

During  this  time  the  outward  aspect  of 
the  place  remained  unchanged  ;  during 
the  day-time  the  roads  bore  the  same  de- 
serted aspect  as  usual,  and  the  fierce  hot 
wind  had  them  to  itself,  while  at  sunset  the 
residents  took  their  customary  ride  or 
drive  along  the  mall.  But  in  the  Euro- 
pean barracks  the  guards  were  strength- 
ened, and  strong  pickets  were  always  on 
duty,  while  the  hussars  and  artillery 
horses  stood  saddled  in  their  stables. 
The  miscellaneous  European  residents 
were  all  privately  warned  to  make  their 
way  to  the  hussar  barracks  if  any  firing 
should  be  heard  ;  and  a  cordon  of  obser- 
vation was  drawn  between  the  European 
and  native  lines,  the  officers  of  the  native 
regiments  remaining  alone  with  their  sus- 
pected sepoys.  Their  tents  were  pitched 
with  those  of  the  men  on  the  regimental 
parades,  for  the  native  regiments  had  been 
formally  warned  that  they  were  to  make 
part  of  the  field  force,  and  the  officers  had 
sent  their  baggage  to  the  camp  and  slept 
there  every  night ;  but  they  still  spent 
the  days  in  their  bungalows  to  avoid  the 
fierce  May  heat,  and  dined  in  their  re- 
spective mess-houses  —  for  even  among 
men  expecting  to  be  murdered,  the  for- 
malities of  life  must  be  gone  through. 
Ten  weary,  dreary  days.  In  the  Euro- 
pean quarters  there  was  plenty  to  be  done, 
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.for  the  camp-equipment  of  Europeans  is 
'  multifarious,  and  hot-weather  campaign- 
ing-clothes  had  to  be  improvised;  but 
the  sepoy's  wants  are  simple  and  few,  and 
after  the  tents  were  duly  pitched  and 
camels  provided  for  carrying  them,  there 
was  little  remaining  to  be  done  ;  and  the 
days  passed  slowly  enough  for  the  officers 
in  their  bungalows,  now  looking  cheer- 
less and  dismantled,  or  in  the  mess-house 
discussing  such  items  of  news  as  found 
their  way  to  Mustaphabad  despite  inter- 
rupted posts  and  telegraphs  —  news  ever 
growing  blacker;  simulating  a  confidence 
which  no  one  felt,  talking  over  the  details 
of  the  duty  which  they  professed  to  have 
before  them,  of  leading  their  men  against 
the  mutineers,  to  wipe  out  the  stain  which 
rested  on  the  army  ;  half  hoping  that 
their  particular  regiments  might  prove  an 
exception  to  the  rule  of  treachery  then 
paramount,  half  expecting  to  be  shot 
down  suddenly,  unarmed  and  defenceless. 

*'  They  have  got  a  capital  opportunity 
for  polishing  us  off  this  evening,  if  they 
want  to  do  so,"  observed  Spragge,  cheer- 
ily, who  with  all  other  officers  on  leave 
had  rejoined  at  the  first  tidings  of  the  out- 
break, as  they  sat  down  to  mess-dinner 
on  the  first  evening  of  his  return  ;  "  half- 
a-dozen  of  them  could  do  the  trick  nicely, 
if  they  feel  so  disposed  ;  "  but  the  joke 
fell  somewhat  flat  —  this  particular  fate 
of  a  massacre  while  at  the  mess-table 
having  already  befallen  the  officers  of 
another  regiment  down  country ;  the 
suggestion  was  considered  ill-timed  in 
the  presence  of  the  servants,  who  might 
understand  what  was  said ;  moreover, 
the  mess-orderly  sepoy  was  standing  in 
the  veranda  —  and  the  dinner  passed  off 
without  any  further  attempt  at  jests  or 
badinage. 

One  morning,  after  more  than  a  week 
had  dragged  itself  out  in  this  fashion, 
Yorke  received  orders  to  march  to  the 
residency  with  two  companies  to  strength- 
en the  guard  there.  In  the  state  of  com- 
bined suspense  and  monotony  which 
made  up  life  at  that  time,  a  movement 
of  any  sort  was  an  acceptable  change. 
Everything  being  ready  for  marching, 
the  detachment  started  half-an-hour  after 
the  order  was  received  ;  and  Yorke,  as 
he  mounted  his  horse  to  follow  it,  was 
for  the  moment  in  good  spirits,  although 
he  could  not  but  be  struck  by  the  change 
in  the  European  mode  of  life  made  in  the 
last  ten  days,  as  typified  by  the  man- 
ner of  his  march.  When  last  he  set  out 
for  the  residency,  the  authorities  had 
been  careful  to  choose  the  cool  of  the 
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evening  for  the  march.  Now  it  was 
made  in  the  full  glare  of  a  May  sun  at 
mid-day.  And  as  he  rode  along  in  the 
rear  of  the  detachment,  and  to  windward 
of  it  to  keep  out  of  the  dust  made  by  the 
men's  feet,  it  came  upon  him  suddenly 
that  he  had  been  untrue  to  the  memory 
of  his  love.  During  the  last  ten  days  his 
thoughts  had  scarcely  once  been  occu- 
pied with  the  past ;  was  this,  he  thought 
bitterly,  to  be  the  end  of  the  great  pas- 
sion he  had  been  hugging  to  his  breast, 
and  was  it  fear  or  excitement  that  had 
deadened  his  senses  ?  But  now,  as  he 
drew  near  the  house,  his  old  feelings 
came  up  again.  Yet  no  !  not  the  same 
feelings.  To  cherish  a  common  sort  of 
love  for  the  woman  who  could  now  never 
be  his,  would,  he  felt,  be  desecration. 
She  must  now  be,  it  seemed  to  him,  as  a 
saint  to  be  worshipped  rather  than  a 
woman  to  be  loved,  and  his  heart  bound- 
ed at  the  thought  that  he  might  now  have 
the  opportunity  of  proving  his  devotion 
in  a  way  that  could  give  no  offence  to  the 
purest  mind.  Yet  he  did  not  even  know 
if  she  were  still  at  the  residency,  or 
whether  she  had  been  sent  away  with 
the  other  ladies  to  a  place  of  safety  in 
the  hills. 

The  detachment  marched  into  the  res- 
idency enclosure,  and  halted  in  the  same 
place  where  Yorke  had  encamped  before 
—  the  very  spot  of  which,  only  three 
months  ago,  Olivia  had  made  the  pretty 
sketch,  and  when  Yorke,  standing  by  her 
while  she  plied  her  brush,  had  bewailed 
the  monotony  of  military  life,  audits  want 
of  reality.  No  want  of  reality  now,  at  any 
rate,  and  the  only  monotony  that  of  sus- 
pense. Letting  the  detachment  pile  arms 
and  break  off,  to  take  shelter  under  the 
trees  which  skirted  the  park  wall,  Yorke 
walked  across  the  grounds  to  the  house, 
under  the  portico  of  which  divers  scarlet- 
coated  attendants  were  lounging  as  usual, 
and  followed  the  man  who  went  forward 
to  announce  him  into  the  house.  As  he 
entered  the  large  drawing-room,  Mrs. 
Falkland  came  out  of  a  side  room  and 
advanced  to  meet  him.  It  was  just  here 
that  they  parted  the  last  lime  he  saw  her, 
when  he  went  off,  credulous  young  fool, 
burning  with  love  and  elate  with  hope, 
to  be  crushed  to  the  earth  i^resently  with 
shame  and  despair.  But  three  short 
months  had  passed,  and  now  hope  and 
love  had  been  crushed  together  —  and 
yet  not  love.  Yorke  felt  in  his  heart  that 
his  love  for  the  beaulitul  woman  before 
him  was  as  deep  as  ever;  but  he  felt 
also  with  honest  pride  that  it  was  love  of 


a  different  kind  ;  that  for  the  future  de- 
votion must  be  given  without  acknowl- 
edgment or  return  ;  and,  mingled  with 
his  anxiety  at  seeing  her  thus  exposed  to 
the  threatening  danger,  was  a  feeling  of 
elation  that  he  might  be  near  to  share, 
perhaps  even  to  shield  her  from  it. 

As  Olivia  came  forward,  Yorke  noticed 
that  she  looked  paler,  and  the  rich  colour 
and  tasteful  ornaments  in  which  she  had 
been  wont  to  attire  herself  were  re- 
placed by  a  simple  white  muslin  dress 
trimmed  with  a  little  blue  ribbon,  in 
keeping  with  the  weather,  but  which 
made  her,  he  thought,  look  taller  and 
thinner.  But  he  thought  her  also  lovelier 
than  ever. 

Olivia  blushed  slightly,  as  she  came 
forward  and  held  out  her  hand.  Did  she 
at  all  guess  what  wild  work  she  had 
made  with  his  poor  heart  ?  "  You  have 
come  with  the  troops,  I  suppose  ?  "  she 
said;  "my  husband  is  very  anxious  to 
see  you  ;  will  you  step  into  his  room  ?  " 
And  she  led  the  way  to  Colonel  Falkland's 
office. 

Falkland  was  writing  at  a  table  in  his 
shirt-sleeves,  for  the  heat  was  intense, 
and  the  punkah  was  not  at  work.  Hot 
though  it  was,  Yorke  thought  he  would 
never  have  sat  down  in  that  guise  be- 
fore Mrs.  Falkland,  if  she  had  been  his 
wife.  The  colonel  held  out  his  hand  to 
greet  him,  but  without  rising.  He  want- 
ed Yorke  and  his  detachment,  he  said,  to 
strengthen  the  residency  guard.  The 
greater  part  of  the  treasure  had  been 
sent  into  cantonments  for  the  use  of  the 
field  force  about  to  march,  but  there  were 
still  about  three  lakhs  of  rupees  —  a  con- 
siderable temptation  to  the  roughs  in  the 
city,  who  were  quite  ready  to  rise  on  the 
smallest  provocation,  but  would  keep 
quiet  so  long  as  the  troops  on  guard  re- 
mained stanch,  which  they  would  prob- 
ably do,  so  long  as  the  main  body  at 
headquarters  stuck  by  their  colours. 
What  did  Yorke  think  about  his  own 
regiment  ? 

Yorke  said  that  they  were  well-con- 
ducted and  steady  enough  so  far,  but  he 
could  not  help  admitting  that  a  change 
had  come  over  the  manner  of  the  sepoys, 
as  in  men  who  knew  they  were  suspected, 
and  deserved  to  be,  after  the  treachery 
displayed  at  other  places.  Still,  foolish 
though  it  might  be,  he  could  not  help 
believing  that  they  would  prove  an  ex- 
ception to  the  wholesale  treachery  every- 
where manifested. 

"  Well,  everything  depends  on  General 
Slou<;h  ;  he  has  been  sent  down  to  lake 
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command,  and  arrived  in  cantonments 
this  morning.  And  yet  not  everything. 
A  blockhead  may  easily  precipitate  mat- 
ters, but  a  Hannibal  could  not  keep  the 
sepoys  from  mutiny  if  they  are  bent  on  it. 
I  am  going  down  to  cantonments  pres- 
ently to  see  what  plans  are  determined 
upon,  as  soon  as  I  can  get  my  letter- 
writing  done.  This  is  the  misfortune 
for  us  civilians,"  continued  the  colonel, 
looking  wearily  over  his  table  covered 
with  papers  ;  "  we  have  to  be  writing 
when  we  ought  to  be  acting.  I  have 
been  sitting  here  quill-driving  ever  since 
day  break,  and  have  not  got  through  half 
the  work  yet.  There  are  fifty  things 
still  to  be  done  for  the  troops,  and  ex- 
presses to  be  sent  in  all  directions." 

"  Cannot  I  act  as  your  private  secre- 
tary, sir.?"  asked  Yorke  ;  "  I  shall  only 
be  too  happy  to  be  of  use." 

"  Thank  you  very  much,  my  dear  boy, 
but  I  think  you  should  keep  by  the  treas- 
ury with  your  men  just  for  the  present. 
Here  is  my  private  secretary,"  he  added, 
taking  his  wife's  right  hand,  as  she  stood 
beside  him,  with  his  left,  without  looking 
up  ;  and  as  Yorke  quitted  the  room  to 
join  his  detachment,  he  thought  to  him- 
self that  he  could  never  have  ventured  to 
make  her  his  drudge,  or  to  holdout  a  left 
hand  in  that  way.  With  him  she  must 
always  have  been  as  one  superior,  to  be 
treated  like  a  queen  ;  and  he  could  not 
but  admit  in  his  state  of  self-abasement 
that  Falkland  was  the  more  fitting  hus- 
band for  such  a  bride.  Yet  what  a  honey- 
moon for  her ! 

Passing  out  of  the  portico,  Yorke  met 
Captain  Sparrow  coming  on  foot  towards 
the  house,  and  they  stopped  to  exchange 
a  few  words,  standing  on  the  brown  sur- 
face, which  at  that  season  did  duty  for 
grass,  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  mid-day 
sun.  Sparrow  was  pale  and  anxious  and 
excited,  nor  had  the  arrival  of  the  de- 
tachment tended  to  reassure  him.  It 
was  perfect  madness  of  Falkland,  he  ex- 
claimed, to  send  for  more  sepoys,  and  to 
think  of  holding  the  place  by  force,  in- 
stead of  giving  up  the  residency  and 
falling  back  on  cantonments.  The  troops 
were  to  march  eastward  that  night,  and 
then  the  city  would  rise,  and  they  would 
all  be  murdered,  as  sure  as  fate.  "  He 
won't  even  agree,"  continued  the  captain, 
"to  my  giving  up  my  own  house  and 
joining  him  in  the  residency,  lest  it 
should  seem  to  invite  a  rising  ;  and  for 
the  same  reason  he  wouldn't  send  Mrs. 
Falkland  away.  It's  all  very  well  to  show 
a  bold  front,  but  to  my  mind  a  few  rea- 
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sonable  precautions  would  be  better.  I 
don't  fancy  being  caught  like  a  rat  in  a 
trap.  All  this  pretence  of  confidence 
where  you  don't  feel  any  seems  simple  in- 
fatuation. But  it  is  no  good  remonstra- 
ting with  him."  And  so  saying.  Sparrow 
passed  on  into  the  house. 

The  court-house,  which  Yorke  had  to 
guard  —  a  long  one-storeyed  building 
with  an  arched  veranda  on  each  side,  sit- 
uated on  the  open  plain  a  short  distance 
beyond  the  residency  enclosure-wall  — 
was  not  this  day  the  scene  of  much  busi- 
ness, the  commissioner  being  absent  in 
the  cantonments,  and  Captain  Sparrow 
too  busy,  as  he  said,  to  attend,  so  that 
only  the  East-Indian  assistant  was  pres- 
ent to  conduct  the  treasury  routine  ;  and 
the  suitors  who,  having  come  out  from 
the  city,  seemed  disposed  as  they  were 
there  to  make  a  day  of  it,  sat  squatting 
for  the  most  part  under  the  clumps  of 
trees  which  surrounded  the  building, 
where  also  their  ponies  and  the  bullocks 
which  had  conveyed  their  carriages  were 
tethered,  discussing  like  the  rest  of  the 
world  the  news  of  the  day,  momentous 
enough  in  itself,  and  not  likely  to  have 
lost  in  importance  from  being  retailed 
through  the  country  by  word  of  mouth  ; 
and  Yorke  fancied  that  they  looked  curi- 
ously at  him  as  he  passed  by  at  the  head 
of  his  men,  as  if  wondering  languidly 
how  soon  the  latter  would  set  on  him. 

As  soon  as  the  camel-borne  tents  came 
up,  Yorke  had  them  pitched  under  these 
trees;  and,  having  posted  his  sentries  in 
the  veranda  of  the  rooms  occupied  by  the 
treasure,  he  passed  the  day  himself  in 
the  commissioner's  waiting-room.  Soci- 
ety was  still  so  far  organized  that  punkah- 
pullers  were  obtained  ;  but  it  was  symp- 
tomatic of  the  state  of  the  times  that 
the  attendants  had  forgotten  to  lower  the 
rush-blinds  according  to  custom,  so  that 
the  room  swarmed  with  flies.  At  one 
o'clock  his  servant  brought  luncheon, 
cooked  under  a  tree  ;  but  the  beer  was 
almost  as  hot  as  the  curry  ;  and  flies, 
heat,  and  suspense  combined,  made  eat- 
ing almost  impossible.  Thus  went  the 
long  day,  Yorke  ever  and  anon  scanning 
the  prospect  from  the  veranda,  looking 
through  the  trees  towards  the  residency 
to  see  if  he  could  trace  aught  of  what 
was  happening  to  its  inmates.  It  seemed 
impossible  to  realize  the  condition  of  af- 
fairs. Life  all  around  was  as  quiet  as 
ever.  The  sepoys  not  on  guard  lay  un- 
dressed and  asleep  in  their  tents  ;  such 
of  the  suitors  as  had  remained  were  for 
the  most  part  also  asleep  under  the  trees  ; 
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the  different  court-messengers  were  try- 
inoj  to  get  to  sleep  on  the  shady  side  of 
the  veranda.  Towards  the  residency  not 
a  soul  was  stirring.  Even  the  crows 
were  overcome  by  the  fierce  afternoon 
heat,  and  sat  still  on  the  boughs  with 
their  beaks  open,  gasping  for  breath. 
And  yet  how  enviable  his  position  at 
present  compared  with  that  of  so  many 
of  his  countrymen,  who,  if  still  alive, 
were  wandering  outcasts  over  these  burnt- 
up  plains,  struggling  under  the  fierce 
heat  to  find  some  place  of  shelter  !  And 
his  turn  was  coming.  Yet  could  it  be 
that  peaceful  aspect  was  the  forerunner 
of  another  such  tragedy  as  had  already 
occurred  in  other  parts  of  India.?  The 
events  of  the  past  three  months — the 
races  and  balls  and  other  small  events 
which  then  made  up  the  business  of  life 
—  seemed  already  to  have  faded  away 
into  the  distance  like  a  dream.  The  mo- 
notonous peace  of  those  times  had  been 
found  fault  with  as  dreary  and  dull ;  how 
gladly  would  such  dulness  be  welcomed 
back  again  in  place  of  the  dread  expect- 
ancy of  their  present  state  !  And, 
thought  the  young  man  bitterly  at  times, 
am  I  not  to  be  permitted  to  have  even 
the  chance  of  dying  like  a  man  after 
striking  a  blow  in  self-defence  —  must  it 
be  my  fate  to  wait  here  inactive  till  it  is 
my  turn  to  be  shot  down  like  a  dog  ? 
Then  again  to  these  despondent  feelings 
would  succeed  a  sensation  almost  of  joy, 
as  he  recollected  where  he  was,  and  that 
he  had  come  back  near  to  the  presence 
of  his  old  love  ;  could  it  be,  after  all,  that 
their  fates  were  bound  together? 

CHAPTER   XIX. 

At  last  the  long  hot  day  began  to  wear 
to  an  end  ;  and  towards  evening  Yorke 
saw  Colonel  Falkland's  carriage  drive  up 
under  the  residency  portico,  whence 
presently  a  messenger  came  to  summon 
him. 

He  found  the  colonel  standing  on  the 
gravel  walk  outside  the  house,  apparently 
to  avoid  eavesdroppers,  talking  with  Spar- 
row and  Maxwell  the  doctor.  He  looked 
grave  and  anxious.  "  I  am  telling  our 
friends  here,"  he  said,  when  Yorke  came 
up  to  them,  "  the  result  of  the  council  of 
war  held  in  cantonments  this  afternoon. 
It  was  about  as  unsatisfactory  as  such 
councils  always  are.  It  is  a  thousand 
pities  that  Tartar  was  superseded.  Gen- 
eral Slough  is  an  old  woman.  There 
were  two  straightforward  courses  to  pur- 
sue. Either  disarm  the  sepoys  at  once, 
boldly   shooting   them   down  if  they  re- 


sisted ;  or  else  take  them  with  the  field 
force,  and  show  confidence  in  them. 
This  would  be  the  only  chance  of  keep- 
ing them  stanch.  Old  Slough  has  de- 
cided on  a  middle  course,  which  will 
certainly  fail,  as  all  middle  courses  do. 
One  regiment  of  native  infantry  is  to  be 
sent  to  Johtuck,  nominally  to  guard  the 
treasure  there,  in  reality  to  get  it  out  of 
the  way  ;  another  is  to  go  to  Meharun- 
poor,  for  the  same  reason  ;  the  third  is 
to  stay  here.  Of  course  the  sepoys  see 
through  this;  in  fact  it  is  an  invitation  to 
them  to  mutiny  and  take  themselves  ofi. 
They  march  for  their  destination  to- 
night ;  the  Europeans  march  at  two 
o'clock  to-morrow  morning,  leaving  the 
8oth  N.I.  behind  ;  and  we  have  about 
twenty-four  hours  to  prepare  before  the 
rising  which  will  now  certainly  take 
place. 

"  Well,  now,  to  business.  We  at  any 
rate  must  stick  to  our  posts,  and  stand 
by  the  nawab,  who  is  really  behaving 
very  well,  under  great  temptation  to  do 
otherwise,  to  the  last.  I  have  arranged 
with  the  people  in  cantonments  that  this 
house  shall  be  the  rendezvous.  Every 
house  there  is  thatched  ;  and  there  is  not 
a  defensible  hole  or  corner  in  the  place. 
Brigadier  Polwheedle  is  there  siill,  not  be- 
ing fit  to  travel,  and  his  wife,  Buxey  the 
paymaster,  and  one  or  two  others  ;  and 
there  will  be  the  officers  of  the  8oth,  if 
they  can  get  away.  The  nawab  has  pro- 
posed that  we  should  occupy  his  palace, 
which  is  a  very  strong  place  ;  but  that  is 
on  the  other  side  of  the  city,  and  the  peo- 
ple from  cantonments  might  never  be 
able  to  reach  it.  This  house  is  substan- 
tial, and  stands  well  in  the  open  ;  and  if 
we  have  only  time  to  get  ready,  we  may 
be  able  to  hold  out  here  till  relief  comes. 
I  should  have  wished  to  begin  prepara- 
tions ten  days  ago  ;  but  as  long  as  there 
was  a  chance  of  saving  things  by  keeping 
up  appearances,  I  was  bound  to  hold  my 
hand.  All  that  has  been  done  so  far  is 
to  store  some  food.  A  part  has  been 
brought  in  already,  and  the  nawab  has  a 
further  supply  at  my  disposal. 

"You  might  arrange,  Maxwell,  to  bring 
in  some  medicines  to-night.  Take  my 
cart  and  fill  it  up  with  the  needful  things 
from  the  dispensary. 

"I  want  you.  Sparrow,  to  go  to  the 
palace  at  once  with  a  message  to  the 
nawab.  No,"  he  continued,  noticing  the 
expression  on  his  assistant's  f  ice,  **  I 
tliink  there  is  much  less  danger  of  com- 
ing to  grief  if  you  ride  ihrougli  the  city 
at  ni<^hi  than  if  you  go  by  day.     Just  step 
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aside  for  a  moment,  and  I  will  explain 
what  has  to  be  said. 

"  Now  then,"  said  the  colonel,  return- 
ing to  where  Yorke  stood,  after  despatch- 
ing his  unwilling  messenger,  "  let  us  ar- 
range what  has  to  be  done  to-morrow,  for 
there  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  we  have  no  engineers 
here,  to  show  us  how  the  house  might  be 
retrenched  ;  this  is  one  of  the  occasions 
that  come  up  in  life  to  reproach  us  for 
past  idleness  and  opportunities  lost  ;  and 
you,  Yorke,  I  believe,  did  not  go  through 
Addiscombe  ;  but  I  know  you  are  a  great 
military  student.  What  are  your  ideas 
as  to  the  best  way  of  fortifying  the  resi- 
dency .? " 

"  There  couldn't  be  a  better  house  in 
India  for  the  purpose,  sir.  Have  you  any 
spare  treasure-bags  over  at  the  treas- 
ury ?  " 

"  Hundreds." 

"  Then  let  us  have  them  filled  with 
earth  in  the  morning,  and  block  up  the 
verandas  with  sandbag  walls  ;  also  the 
portico  in  the  same  way.  The  bushes  in 
the  garden  near  the  house  should  be  cut 
down,  so  as  to  destroy  cover.  The  sta- 
bles are  a  long  way  off,  but  unless  they 
are  occupied,  and  loopholed  on  the  other 
side,  the  enemy  might  collect  to  any 
amount  behind  them  and  in  them.  Oc- 
cupying them,  the  residency  itself 
would  not  be  exposed  to  fire  on  that 
side." 

"True  ;  and  we  should  save  the  horses 
as  long  as  we  can  —  we  may  want  them. 
Poor  Kathleen,  I  should  be  sorry  if  she 
were  to  change  hands  without  value  re- 
ceived, and  become  the  property  of  a 
general  of  rebels.  But  I'  think  the  sta- 
bles are  too  far  off  to  include  in  our 
scheme  of  defence." 

"  Well,  then,  sir,  don't  you  think  we 
ought  to  include  Sparrow's  house,  at  any 
rate.?  It  is  within  easy  musket-shot  of 
your  own,  and  would  be  very  troublesome 
if  occupied  by  an  enemy  ;  whereas,  if 
we  are  in  possession  of  it,  there  is  open 
ground  beyond,  and  we  should  in  fact 
cover  another  front  of  our  main  fortress 
with  a  strong  outpost." 

"  True ;  but  think  how  this  would 
weaken  the  garrison.  And  we  don't  even 
know  yet  whether  we  shall  have  a  garri- 
son. At  best  we  shall  not  be  more  than 
a  mere  handful.  No ;  I  think  we  shall 
have  quite  enough  to  do  with  the  main 
building.  Let  us  concentrate  our  re- 
sources on  that." 

There  was  some  further  discussion 
about  the  arrangements  for  the  morrow. 
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and  then  Yorke  wished  the  colonel  good- 
night, refusing  his  offer  of  dinner  (it  was 
now  nine  o'clock,  and  quite  dark),  al- 
though he  would  fain  have  taken  another 
look  at  Olivia's  anxious  face  ;  but,  just  as 
he  was  leaving,  he  turned  back  and 
said  — 

"  Excuse  the  liberty,  sir,  but  is  it  too 
late  even  now  to  send  Mrs.  Falkland  to 
some  place  of  safety  ?" 

"  Some  place  of  safety !  Where  is 
such  a  spot  to  be  found  ?  I  know  of 
only  one — the  centre  of  the  European 
force  which  is  to  march  from  canton- 
ments to-night.  But  my  wife  could  not 
ask  for  a  privilege  denied  to  the  other 
ladies.  Besides,  the  troops  will  have 
enough  to  do  by  themselves,  without  be- 
ing encumbered  with  women  and  chil- 
dren." 

"  I  feel  sorry,"  added  the  young  man 
with  some  hesitation,  "  that  you  did  not 
send  her  to  the  hills  with  the  escort  that 
went  a  few  days  ago." 

"Yes,"  replied  Falkland,  slowly,  and 
looking  down  on  the  ground  ;  "  I  suppose 
a  man  seldom  has  his  duty  put  before  him 
in  such  form  as  to  require  him  to  sacri- 
fice what  is  dearer  to  him  than  his  own 
life.  It  seems  both  careless  and  selfish 
to  have  kept  her  here,  does  it  not  ?  But 
it  looked  at  one  time  as  if  everything 
would  depend  on  our  showing  a  bold 
front  in  every  direction  ;  and  if  the  com- 
missioner had  manifested  want  of  con- 
fidence by  sending  his  wife  away,  he 
might  have  turned  the  balance.  At  least 
so  it  seemed  to  me  at  the  time.  Poor 
child  !  "  he  added,  as  if  speaking  to  him- 
self, "  she  is  hardly  conscious  of  her  hero- 
ism, or  what  it  has  cost  her  husband  to 
allow  her  to  practise  it.  Had  I  known 
that  the  people  in  cantonments  would  be 
such  fatuous  blockheads,  I  might  have 
acted  differently.  But  it  is  useless  to  in- 
dulge in  regrets.  There  is  nothing  to  be 
done  but  to  keep  up  a  bold  front  to  await 
the  crash  as  best  we  may. 

"  Then  do  you  think,  sir,  that  it  is  quite 
certain  the  rest  of  the  army  will  follow 
suit  and  go  ?" 

"  I  do ;  all  the  supposed  safeguards 
have  failed  us  so  far.  Hindoos  and  Mo- 
hammedans have  not  shown  tlie  jealousy 
of  each  other  that  was  expected  ;  and  the 
native  officers,  who  had  the  strongest  in- 
ducements to  be  faithful,  seem  to  be  tak- 
ing the  lead  everywhere.  And  although 
several  regiments  are  holding  back  for  a 
time,  not  one  has  shown  a  distinct  sign 
of  standing  by  us,  or  displaying  an  active 
part  against  the  mutineers.    I  expect  we 
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shall  have  the  whole  army  on  us  sooner 
or  later,  although  it  may  be  by  degrees." 
"  Then  what  chance  have  we  against 
such  numbers  with  our  handful  of  Euro- 
peans ?  " 

"  Not  much,  apparently.  But  a  good 
deal  may  be  hoped  for  from  luck,  and  the 
blunders  the  villains  may  be  trusted  to 
make.  Already  they  have  made  a  great 
mistake  in  not  rising  at  the  same  time 
everywhere.  Of  course,  my  dear  boy," 
continued  the  colonel,  laying  his  hand  on 
Yorke's  shoulder,  "  you  will  not  repeat 
what  I  say.  I  speak  plainly  to  you  be- 
cause I  see  you  are  the  sort  of  man  to  be 
trusted." 

On  returning  to  his  little  camp  by  the 
court-house,  Yorke  found  a  note  from 
1  Spragge  awaiting  him,  brought  by  a  ser- 
!  vant  who  had  come  out  from  canton- 
ments with  the  rest  of  his  things.  "  We 
are  just  starting  for  Johtuck,"  said  the 
writer.  "  The  old  women  who  command 
here  have  not  got  the  pluck  to  take  us 
with  them,  or  to  disarm  us,  but  send  us 
away  because  they  funk  keeping  us  with 
the  force.  Of  course  the  men  see 
through  the  dodge,  and  there  is  a  change 
come  over  them  already.  They  look  as 
sulky  as  fiends.  If  our  dear  old  colonel 
had  been  with  us  still,  we  might  have  had 
a  ckance ;  but  poor  Dumble  has  gone 
quite  foolish,  and  is  about  as  fit  to  have 
charge  of  the  regiment  as  a  hospital- 
nurse  would  be ;  and  we  shall  have  a 
flare-up  before  long,  and  no  mistake.  I 
write  in  an  awful  hurry.  Good-bye,  old 
fellow,  and  better  luck  to  you  than  we  are 
likely  to  have." 

Just  as  Yorke  had  finished  reading  the 
note,  the  senior  native  officer  of  the  de- 
tachment came  up  to  make  his  report  for 
the  night ;  the  old  man's  manner  was 
quiet  and  respectful,  as  usual,  and  con- 
veyed no  impression  that  anything  was 
wrong.  Dismissing  him,  Yorke  threw 
off  his  shell-jacket,  and,  lying  down  on 
the  little  cot  which  had  been  placed  in 
front  of  the  tent,  watched  the  scene  be- 
fore him.  A  few  yards  in  advance  of  his 
own  tent  was  tlie  little  line  of  sepoys' 
tents,  but  the  men  were  mostly  sleeping 
outside,  to  get  what  air  was  to  be  had  ;  a 
few  were  sitting  in  groups,  passing  the 
pipe  round  and  talking.  In  advance  was 
the  guard-tent,  with  two  sentries  pacing 
up  and  down  before  it.  Watching  the 
peaceful  scene,  and  wondering  whether  it 
was  really  to  be  the  precursor  of  a  life's 
crisis,  the  young  man  fell  asleep. 
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♦ 

PART  II. 

A  UNIVERSITY  is  the  organ  of  the  in- 
tellectual life  of  the  nation  ;  it  is  the 
school  of  learning,  the  nursery  of  the 
liberal  arts,  the  academy  of  the  sciences, 
the  home  of  letters,  the  retreat  of  the 
studious  and  the  contemplative. 

Wherever  and  whenever  this  ideal 
may  have  been  realized  in  history,  it  was 
not  in  that  chapter  of  the  history  of  Oxford 
which  we  have  open  at  present  —  viz.^ 
the  epoch  of  the  Restoration. 

Anthony  Wood's  diary,  which  is 
scanty  for  the  period  of  the  civil  war 
becomes  more  full  for  the  reigns  oi 
Charles  II.  and  James  II.  Our  diarist, 
as  has  been  already  explained,  has  no 
intention  of  presenting  us  with  a  picture 
of  Oxford  —  its  pursuits,  politics,  studies, 
fashions,  personages ;  he  notes  down 
only  such  occurrences  as  he  himself  was 
personally  concerned  in.  Yet,  from  his 
memoranda  we  can  collect  a  better  idea 
of  the  state  of  things  in  Oxford  during 
this  period  than  we  have  the  means  of 
forming  for  any  part  of  the  time  which 
has  elapsed  from  Anthony  Wood's  death 
down  to  our  own  age.  I  confine  myself 
on  the  present  occasion  to  the  relations 
between  the  University  of  Oxford  and 
the  government  of  the  country.  It  will 
be  seen  that,  while  the  intellectual  influ- 
ence of  Oxford  upon  the  nation  was  niVy 
its  social  influence  was  great,  and  its  po- 
litical importance  considerable.  Indeed, 
it  was  because  of  the  social  influence 
which  it  possessed,  because  its  roots 
were  struck  deep  and  wide  in  the  soil  of 
England,  that  it  became  of  consequence 
to  government  to  get  possession  of  it, 
and  to  manipulate  the  influence  of  the 
university  in  the  service  of  the  crown. 

That  portion  of  the  Englisli  people 
which  in  the  Restoration  period  consti- 
tuted public  opinion  was  animated  by 
two  principal  sentiments,  by  which  it 
judged  of  all  public  questions,  and  of 
the  conduct  of  its  government.  These 
sentiments  were  sentiments  not  of  affec- 
tion, but  of  aversion.  The  nation  was 
not  so  much  animated  by  loyal  at- 
tachment to  the  hereditary  prince,  as  it 
was  urged  by  tlie  dread  of  republicanism 
and  military  tyranny.  It  was  not  so  much 
devoted  to  tlie  Church  of  England,  as  it 
loathed  and  abominated  Prcsbyterianism 
and  Popery.  Ill-informed  of  foreign 
affairs,  ignorant  of  the   secret  iatri^uei 
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of  diplomacy,  and  destitute  of  political 
experience,  the  public  creed  of  these 
classes  was  summed  up  in  two  articles 
—  the  support  of  the  crown,  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Church  of  England. 
When,  then,  in  the  person  of  James  II., 
a  Catholic  sovereign  mounted  the  throne, 
and  when  the  sovereign  began  without 
disguise  to  manifest  his  intention  of 
making  his  own  religion  the  dominant 
religion,  the  monarchical  party — i.e., 
the  great  bulk  of  the  nation  —  was 
placed  in  a  new  and  puzzling  dilemma. 
The  two  sentiments  which  had  hitherto 
made  up  their  whole  politics  were  rudely 
torn  asunder.  Without  being  them- 
selves changed,  they  found  their  position 
altered  for  them.  The  crown  and  the 
government  seemed  to  have  gone  round 
to  their  enemies,  and  they  themselves  to 
be  occupying  the  place  of  the  despised 
Nonconformists  and  Papists,  upon  whose 
necks  they  had  for  twenty  years  past 
been  treading.  This  dilemma  was  now 
brought  home  to  the  members  of  the 
university  in  the  most  urgent  and  per- 
sonal form.  Their  professions  of  abso- 
lute obedience  to  their  prince  had  been 
public  and  repeated,  and  James,  who  was 
without  a  spark  of  generous  feeling,  was 
determined  to  exact  performance. 

In  1687  the  two  parties  —  the  king, 
and  his  devoted  adherents,  "  the  chan- 
cellor, master,  and  scholars  "  of  Oxford 
—  were  brought  face  to  face.  For  in  the 
summer  of  that  year  it  was  resolved  that 
the  court  should  make  a  progress  in  the 
provinces. 

Of  the  old  life  of  the  kings  of  England 
'One  of  the  habitual  features  was  a  "  prog- 
ress." These  progresses  took  place  ev- 
iCry  year.  They  were  not  merely  sum- 
mer excursions  for  health  and  pleasure, 
they  were,  like  fox-hunting,  political  in- 
stitutions of  public  utility.  Though  of 
the  two  thousand,  or  more,  domain  es- 
tates of  the  Norman  kings,  the  greater 
part  was  at  farm,  many  were  still,  as  we 
should  say,  in  hand.  To  consume  the 
produce  it  was  far  easier  for  the  court  to 
go  to  the  spot,  than  to  transport  the  pro- 
visions to  ,the  court.  On  progress  the 
sovereign  became  acquainted  with  the 
country  of  which  he  personally  conducted 
the  government.  He  learned  not  only 
its  physical  features,  and  its  commercial 
capacities,  but  the  temper  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  vario.us  districts.  Local  feel- 
ing was  much  more  deeply  marked,  and 
had  a  much  more  decided  preponderance 
over  national  feeling,  then  than  now.  And 
i&ven  now,  under  tlie  .reign  of  the   daily 


paper,  the  local  opinion  of  Wales,  of  Lan- 
cashire, of  Devonshire,  is  only  to  be 
gauged  by  being  upon  the  spot.  The 
practice  of  progress,  interrupted  during 
the  Civil  War,  had  not  been  in  favour  with 
Charles  II.,  for  whom  country  life  had  no 
attractions,  and  who  preferred,  like  Louis 
XIV.,  to  have  the  nobles  come  round  his 
court  in  the  capital  to  visiting  them  in 
their  castles.  But  in  1687  it  was  deter- 
mined, in  view  of  the  gathering  discon- 
tent, to  regain  popularity,  and  to  recon- 
cile the  people  to  the  court  policy  by  re- 
suming the  disused  progress. 

The  expedient  was  not  unsuccessful. 
So  far  as  outward  demonstrations  of  loy- 
alty and  respect  went,  it  was  evident  that 
a  king  of  England,  though  he  professed 
a  hated  religion,  had  still  a  powerful  hold 
on  the  hearts  of  the  people.  There  was, 
as  yet,  no  reaction  against  royalty.  This 
people,  whose  fathers  had  cut  off  the 
head  of  their  king,  and  set  up  a  republic, 
had  conceived  such  an  abhorrence  of  re- 
publicanism, that  they  were  eager  to  wel- 
come a  prince  whom  they  knew  to  be 
cruel,  tyrannical,  bigoted,  without  gener- 
osity, without  patriotism,  a  tool  of  the 
great  anti-national  party  in  Europe. 

It  was  settled  that  James  was  to  take 
Oxford  on  his  way  back.  In  this  sanctu- 
ary of  unspotted  loyalty  the  Catholic  poli- 
cy of  the  court  had  stirred  a  very  uneasy 
feeling.  But  now  it  was  not  only  general 
measures  which  created  apprehension. 
Incredible  advances  had  been  made  to- 
wards introducing  Romanism  into  the 
college  foundations.  The  heads  of  Christ 
Church  and  of  University  were  not  only 
Catholics,  but  Catholic  converts,  which 
was  worse.  Besides  Massey,  dean  of 
Christ  Church,  and  Obadiah  Walker, 
master  of  University,  two  fellows  of  Uni- 
niversity  College  and  one  fellow,  of  Brase- 
nose  had  a  license  to  absent  themselves 
from  chapel  and  to  decline  the  oaths  of 
supremacy,  etc.  As  for  the  Magdalen 
case,  the  situation  at  the  moment  of  the 
king's  visit  was  that  Sunderland  had  sent 
from  Bath,  under  date  21st  August,  a 
peremptory  letter  commanding  the  fel- 
lows to  admit  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  presi- 
dent of  the  college,  the  election  of  Hough 
having  been  pronounced  null  and  void  by 
sentence  of  the  ecclesiastical  commission. 
These  measures,  following  upon  the  Dec- 
laration of  Indulgence,  were  little  less 
than  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  es- 
tablished Church  and  the  university.  Yet 
such  was  the  deep-rooted  Tory  feeling  of 
the  place  that  no  doubt  was  entertained 
that  the  person  of   the   sovereign  would 
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meet  with  a  respectful  reception  by  the 
authorities,  whatever  opinion  of  his  pol- 
icy they  might  cherish  in  the  secrecy  of 
their  bosoms.  The  time  was  September, 
the  depth  of  our  long  vacation.  But  in 
the  seventeenth  century  September  saw 
not  only  the  doctors  and  masters,  but 
many  of  the  undergraduates  already  back 
in  their  chambers.  It  so  happened  that 
our  Anthony  Wood  was  absent  on  one  of 
his  visits  to  London  at  the  time.  But  on 
his  return  his  first  care  was  to  institute 
inquiry  after  all  the  particulars  of  the 
visit,  and  to  commit  them  to  paper  with 
his  usual  scrupulous  minuteness.  His 
narrative  is  so  precise  and  detailed,  that 
even  had  he  been  present  he  could  hard- 
ly have  told  us  more.  The  royal  cav- 
alcade was  to  enter  from  Woodstock, 
on  Saturday,  3d  September.  The  whole 
university  assembled  at  3  P.M.  at  the 
vice-chancellor's.  Fell  was  now  dead, 
so  Ironside,  the  warden  of  Wadham, 
had  at  length  become  vice-chancellor. 
Having  received  notice  by  their  messen- 
ger that  the  king's  party  was  at  hand,  the 
authorities  all  got  on  horseback  at  Wad- 
ham  gate  —  why  on  horseback  I  cannot 
tell,  seeing  they  proposed  to  go  no  far- 
ther than  the  top  of  St.  Giles's.  Twenty- 
three  doctors  in  scarlet,  the  proctors  in 
their  formalities,  nineteen  M.A.'s,  the  es- 
quire bedels  with  their  golden  chains 
about  their  necks — all  with  their  foot- 
cloths  and  lackeys.  The  posts  and  rails 
before  the  houses  in  St.  Giles's  had  been 
removed,  the  ditches  filled  up,  and  the 
street  made  level.  The  north  gate,  com- 
monly called  Bocardo,  by  which  the  pro- 
cession was  to  enter  the  city,  had  been 
beautified  by  being  whitewashed,  the 
arms  over  the  gate  new  painted.  The 
city  were  also  on  foot  in  their  companies 
—  the  glovers,  the  cordwainers,  the  tail- 
ors, the  mercers  — each  company  with  its 
ensign  bearing  the  arms  of  the  guild  ; 
the  common  councilmen,  the  bailiffs,  the 
city  sergeants,  the  town-clerk,  the  re- 
corder, and  the  mayor  with  his  mace- 
bearer,  are  not  forgotten  in  Anthony 
Wood's  enumeration.  At  the  top  of 
St.  Giles's  they  met  the  procession.  The 
vice-chancellor  began  his  Latin  address 
on  his  knees,  while  the  great  bells  of  St. 
Mary's  and  of  Carfax  were  sounding. 
The  king  bid  him  stand  and  speak  ;  and 
when  he  had  done  the  king  raised  his 
hat  —  "an  old  French  coarse  hat  not 
worth  a  groat."  The  ceremony  of  deliv- 
ering up  the  bedels'  staves,  and  of  re- 
turning them,  was  not  forgotten,  and  the 
cavalcade,   the    vice-chancellor    and   the 
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bedels  having  been  got  on  horseback 
again,  not  without  difficulty,  moved  down 
North-gate  Street,  now  called  Cornmar- 
ket,  and  down  Fish  Street,  now  called  St. 
Aldates,  to  Christ  Church  great  gate. 
The  way  was  lined,  though  it  was  the  4th 
September,  with  gownsmen  —  undergrad- 
uates on  one  side,  M.A.'s  on  the  other  — 
and  such  doctors  as  had  not  ridden  out 
stood  with  the  dean  and  canons  at  Christ 
Church  gate,  Tom-gate  —  then  quite  new, 
it  had  been  finished  by  Sir  C.  Wren  in 
1682.  The  waits  or  band  of  wind  instru- 
ments belonging  to  the  city  and  universi- 
ty saluted  the  king  as  he  passed  Carfax  ; 
and  the  conduit,  Nicholson's  conduit, 
which  then  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
cross,  and  is  now  in  Nuneham  Park,  ran 
with  claret  for  the  vulgar.  The  king  was 
housed  in  the  dean's  lodgings.  At  sup- 
per the  dean  and  canons  stood  round  the 
king's  chair,  and  he  conversed  freely 
with  them,  telling  them  that  he  was  sen- 
ior to  most  of  them,  that  he  had  been  en- 
tered on  the  books  of  Christ  Church  after 
Edgehill  in  1642.  The  next  day  was  Sun- 
day, and  there  was  the  usual  Anglican 
sermon  at  St.  Mary's.  But  it  was  not 
honoured  by  the  presence  of  royalty  or 
of  the  dean  of  Christ  Church.  The  king 
was  at  Dean  Massey's  private  chapel  in 
Canterbury  quadrangle  to  hear  mass,  and 
a  sermon  by  a  secular  priest  called  Wil- 
liam Hall,  which  was  applauded  and  ad- 
mired by  all  in  the  chapel,  which  was 
very  full.  The  king's  religion  was  un- 
popular in  the  university,  but  the  pure 
detestation  of  Popery  which  had  reigned 
in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  James  was 
no  longer  known.  It  was  no  longer  sin- 
ful to  witness  the  mass  or  to  listen  to  a 
Catholic  sermon.  After  dinner  the  fel- 
lows of  Magdalen,  twenty-one  in  number, 
waited  on  him  by  order.  They  fell  on 
their  knees  and  presented  their  petition. 
He  refused  to  receive  it,  and  he  rated 
them,  still  kneeling,  in  a  tone  and  in 
words  the  vulgar  insolence  of  which 
passed  unheeded  amid  the  flagrant  ille- 
gality of  the  orders  to  which  he  was  ex- 
acting obedience.  In  the  afternoon  he 
paid  a  visit  —  the  only  college  he  deigned 
to  visit  —  to  University  College,  and  in 
it  the  only  thing  which  interested  him 
was  Walker's  private  cha()el.  His  mind, 
like  that  of  all  converts,  was  wholly  en- 
gaged with  the  interests  of  the  Church 
he  had  attached  himself  to.  One  being 
presented  to  him  as  Mr.  Clark  of  AH 
Souls,  the  king,  hearing  the  name  of  All 
Souls,  inquired,  "Are  not  you  bound  by 
statute   to  pray  for  the   dead?"     Whea 
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Dr.  Plot,  the  celebrated  naturalist,  was 
presented  to  him,  the  inquiry  which 
was  thought  appropriate  to  be  addressed 
to  him  was  what  he  thought  of  the  holy 
well  in  Flintshire.  At  six  on  the  Sun- 
day afternoon  the  vice-chancellor  and 
doctors  waited  on  the  king  to  present 
him  with  a  Bible  printed  at  the  theatre 
and  a  pair  of  gloves,  and  to  ask  him  to 
accept  of  a  collation  in  the  Selden  Libra- 
ry in  the  morning.  Anthony  Wood  gives 
us  a  menu  of  the  entertainment,  if  enter- 
tainment it  could  be  called,  where  the 
king  ate  alone  at  the  bountifully-spread 
board.  He  invited  no  one  to  sit  and  eat, 
and  etiquette  forbade  their  seating  them- 
selves unbidden.  Accordingly  the  slice 
of  shoulder  of  mutton,  and  of  partridge, 
which  formed  the  king's  meal,  cost  the 
university  160/.,  =  700/.  of  the  present 
day.  The  abundance  of  dishes  which 
had  been  provided  were  scrambled  for 
by  the  courtiers,  who  pelted  each  other 
with  sweetmeats,  which  were  thrown 
about  the  books  and  the  ladies'  dresses, 
and  in  the  face  of  Dr.  Denham,  of  Mag- 
dalen Hall.  The  king  took  his  leave  of 
the  vice-chancellor  at  the  great  gate  be- 
hind the  theatre,  leading  into  the  con- 
tinuation of  Broad  Street,  which  was 
then  known  as  Canditch.  As  he  stepped 
into  his  coach  he  delivered  himself  of 
some  parting  advice.  Wood  has  record- 
ed the  words.  They  are  noticeable,  as 
being  in  the  same  key  as  the  declaration 
of  indulgence.  James's  mind  was  one 
which  held  only  one  idea  at  a  time.  The 
idea  which  was  possessing  him  at  pres- 
ent was  that  wh.ich  was  embodied  in  the 
declaration,  viz.,  the  introduction  of  his 
own  religion  under  the  guise  of  "  tolera- 
tion," a  new  principle  which  had  been 
set  agoing  by  the  philosophers  and  lat- 
itudinarians.  "Then  the  king,  going  to 
the  great  door  behind  the  theatre  in 
Canditch  to  take  coach,  turned  aside  to 
the  vice-chancellor  and  doctors,  and 
said  :  *  I  must  commend  unto  ye  again 
love  and  charity,  that  there  be  a  right 
understanding  among  you.  I  must  tell 
you  that  in  the  king  my  father's  time  the 
Church  of  England's  men  and  the  Catho- 
lics loved  each  other,  and  were,  as  'twere, 
all  one  ;  but  now  there  is  gotten  a  spirit 
which  is  quite  contrary,  and  what  the 
reason  is  I  cannot  tell.  There  are  some 
among  you  that  are  the  occasion  of  those 
things,  but  I  know  them,  and  I  shall  take 
notice  of  them  for  the  future.' " 

It  was  not  only  to  the  personal  pres- 
ence of  the  monarch  that  this  homage 
was  rendered.    The  creed  of  the  univer- 


sity, the  private  conviction  of  its  individ 
ual   members,  went  in    the  direction 
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personal  government,  beyond  what  any 
Tory  lawyer  would  have  affirmed  to  be 
law  —  beyond  anything  which  James  him- 
self would  have  ventured  to  claim.  Only 
four  years  before  James's  visit,  in  July 
1683,  and  it  so  happened  on  the  same  day 
on  which  Lord  Russell  was  put  to  death, 
the  convocation  of  the  university  had 
passed  a  decree  which  embodied  a  con- 
fession of  faith.  In  form  it  mimicked 
the  damnatory  style  of  the  Roman  curia, 
or  of  the  Sorbonne.  In  this  "judgment 
and  decree*'  twenty-seven  propositions, 
extracted  from  various  books,  were  con- 
demned as  "  damnable  doctrines,  destruc- 
tive to  the  sacred  persons  of  princes, 
their  state  and  government,  and  of  all 
human  society."  The  books  from  which 
these  propositions  were  extracted — a 
whole  library  of  authors,  including  the 
names  of  Hobbes,  Baxter,  Milton,  Knox, 
Bellarmine,  the  Solemn  League  and  Cov- 
enant—  were  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the 
hands  of  our  marshal,  in  the  court  of  our 
schools.  Who  it  was  that  committed  the 
university  to  this  presumptuous  piece  of 
folly,  or  who  extracted  the  propositions, 
I  do  not  know.  Perhaps  it  was  Bishop 
Fell,  as  nothing  of  importance  was  done 
by  the  university  without  his  approval. 
And  we  know  that  Fell  had  an  animosity 
against  Hobbes.  It  was  into  the  account 
of  Hobbes,  which  Anthony  Wood  had 
written  with  laudable  impartiality,  that 
Fell  intruded  some  of  his  most  audacious 
interpolations.  He  made  Wood  say,  e.g.^ 
of  the  "Leviathan,"  that  it  was  a  "mon- 
strous "  book  "  libnun  monstrosissimum^ 
qui  nunc  non  so  htm  i?i  Anglia,  sed  in  vici- 
nis  gentibus  publico  damno  notissimus  est.'''* 
Wood  wrote  on  the  occasion  an  apolo- 
getic letter  to  Hobbes,  to  which  Hobbes 
replied  with  the  magnanimity  that  might 
have  been  expected.  As  for  the  bishop's 
invectives,  he  only  says,  "It  would  in- 
deed have  hurt  me  much,  if  the  man  were 
either  a  competent  judge  of  abstract 
matters,  or  were  a  man  of  note  for  learn- 
ing either  at  home  or  abroad."  Public 
burning  of  books  is  a  silly  game  at  which 
two  can  play.  Thirty  years  later  the 
Whig  corporation  of  the  city  of  London 
retaliated  upon  the  Tory  university,  and 
the  Oxford  decree  of  1683  was  burnt  by 
the  hands  of  the  common  hangman  be- 
fore the  Royal  Exchange  in  the  presence 
of  the  lord  mayor  and!  sheriffs  of  Lon- 
don and  Middlesex. 

If   it  was  Fell  who  procured   the  pass- 
ing of  the  decree  of   1683,  it  was  done  in 
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the    name   of    the    university.     Another 
scandalous    transaction  in   the  following 
year,   1684,  was  not  the  act  of  the  uni'^ 
versity,  but  was  carried  out  by  himself 
as  head  of   Christ  Church.     As  at  once 
bishop  of  the  diocese  and  head  of  Christ 
Church  —he  held  deanery  and  bishopric 
of  the  same  see  — Fell  exercised  a  com- 
manding influence  in  the  place,  such   as 
has  never  since  been  in    the    hands   of 
any  individual.     As  holding  those  places, 
and   wielding  that  power,  and   being  in 
1684  sixty  years  of  age,  desire  of    prefer- 
ment could  have  counted  for  little  among 
Fell's    motives  for  compliance    with  the 
illegal   requirements  of     the  court.     He 
was  besides  a  man  of  enlarged  liberality 
and  public  spirit,  an   open-handed  bene- 
factor of  his  college.     Though  not  a  man 
of  learning  in  a  special  degree  (as  Hobbes 
intimates),  he  had  edited    Cyprian,    and 
was  a  muniHcent  patron  of  learning,  and 
an  encourager  of  study  among  the  young 
gownsmen.      Having    the    command   0I 
the  university  press,  it  was  his  custom  to 
print  every  year  some  book,  commonly  a 
classical  author,  for  distribution  on  new- 
year's   day  among  the  members    of  his 
house.     His  natural  strength  of  character 
and  energy  dominated  all  his  compeers. 
As  one  instance  of  his  ascendency  in  the 
university,  it   is   affirmed  by    Wood  that 
Gilbert    Ironside,   warden   of    Wadham, 
could  not   be  nominated  vice-chancellor 
in  Dr.  Fell's  lifetime,  because  Dr.  Fell 
did    not    think    him  fit    for    the    office. 
Though  Fell  was    not  the    university,  yet 
we  may  say  that  the  will  and  intelligence 
of  the  university  were  embodied  in    his 
person. ^   Yet   this  is   the   answer   which 
this  eminent  man  sends  to  the  court   in 
the  matter  of   Locke.    John  Locke   held 
in  1684  a   studentship  at    Christ  Church 
which  he   had  enjoyed  ever  since  1651. 
Residence  was  not  required  of   a  student 
of  Christ  Church,  and    Locke  had   com- 
mitted no  breach  of    the  statutes  of   his 
college.     But  he  had  been  secretary,  and 
intimately     trusted     by    the    late    Lord 
Shaftesbury,  and   it   was  determined  by 
the  court   to  inflict  some  penalty  upon 
a  prominent  Whig.     Sunderland   sent  a 
short  note  to  the  Dean  of  Clirist  Church, 
intimating   the   king's   pleasure  to   have 
Locke  removed  from  his  studentship.     A 
fellowship,  or  studentship,  is  a  place  the 
tenure  of  which  is  for  life,  subject  to  the 
observance    of    certain    conditions    laid 
down  by  the  statutes  of   the   foundation. 
Locke  had  fulfilled  all  these  conditions, 
and   his  studentship   was   not   voidable. 
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The  dean  had  no  statutable  power  to  de- 
prive a  student.  And  though  the  crown 
was,  or  claimed  to  be,  visitor  of  Christ 
Church,  yet  a  visitor  has  no  power  to 
deprive  except  for  offences  to  which  the 
penalty  of  deprivation  is  by  statute  an- 
nexed, and  after  hearing  the  parties. 
The  answer  returned  by  Fell  to  Sunder- 
land's letter  was  as  follows  :  — 

"Rt.   honble,  —  I    have    received   the 
I  honour  of  your  lordship's  letter,  wherein 
I  you   are  pleased  to    inquire   concerning 
I  Mr.    Locke's    being    a   student    of    this 
house,  of  which  I  have   this   account  to 
I  render,  that  he  being,  as  your  lordship  is 
truly  informed,  a  person  who  was  much 
trusted  by  the  late  Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
and  who  is  suspected  to  be  ill-affected  to 
the   government,  I  have  for  divers  years 
had  an  eye  on  him  ;  but  so  close  has  his 
guard  been  on  himself,  that  after  several 
strict  inquiries,  I  may  confidently  affirm 
there  is  not  any  man  in  the  college  who 
has  heard  him  speak  a  word  against,  or 
so  much  as  concerning,  the  government ; 
and    although    very    frequently,   both    in 
public  and   private,  discourses  have  been 
purposely  introduced    to   the   disparage- 
ment of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  he  could 
never  be  provoked  to  take  any  notice,  or 
discover  in  word  or  look  the  least  con- 
cern.    So   that    I   believe   there  is  not  a 
man  in  the  world  so  much  master  of  taci- 
turnity  and    passion.      He    has    here   a 
physician's  place,  which  frees   him   from 
the  obligation  which  others  have  to  resi- 
dence ;  and  he  is  now  abroad  for  want  of 
health  ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  I  have 
summoned  him  to  return  home,  which  is 
done  with  this  prospect,  that  if  he  comes 
not  back,  he  will  be  liable  to  expulsion 
for  contumacy  ;  and  if  he  does,  he  will  be 
answerable  to  the  law  for  that  which  he 
shall  be  found  to  have  done  amiss  ;  it  be- 
ing probable,  that  though  he  may  have 
been  thus  cautious  here,  where  he  knew 
himself  suspected,  he   has    laid   himself 
more  open  in   London,  where  a  general 
liberty  of   speaking  was  used.  ...    If  he 
doesn't  return  by  the  ist  of  January,  I 
shall  be  able  to  proceed  against  him  to 
expulsion.     But  if  this  method  seems  not 
effectual  or  speedy  enough,  and  his  Maj- 
esty, our  founder  and  visitor,  shall  please 
to  command  his  immediate  remove,  upon 
the  receipt  thereof,  directed  to  the  dean 
and  chapter,  it  shall  accordingly  be  exe- 
cuted by  your  lordship's,  &c.  &c., 

"John  Fell." 
To  this  epistle  Sunderland  replies  by 
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sending  the  king's  "commands  for  the 
immediate  expulsion  of  Mr.  Locke."  Fell's 
reply  was  as  follows  :  — 

"  Right  honourable,  —  I  hold  myself 
bound  to  signify  to  your  lordship  that  his 
Majesty's  comnaand  for  the  expulsion  of 
Mr.  Locke  from  this  college  is  fully  ex- 
ecuted." 

The  deprivation  of  Locke  is  excused  by 
Lord  Grenville  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
the  act,  not  of  the  dean  and  chapter,  but 
of  the  crown,  and  that  the  college  author- 
ities merely  registered  a  mandate  which 
they  were  bound  to  obey.  But  the  dean 
and  chapter  did  more  than  register  it ; 
they,  to  use  their  own  words,  "put  it  in 
execution."  If  they  had  not  executed  it, 
there  would  have  been  great  difficulty  in 
enforcing  it.  Nor  can  the  legality  of  the 
mandate  have  been  clear  even  to  them. 
At  least,  four  years  later,  when  the 
fellows  of  Magdalen  were  expelled  by  the 
prerogative  of  the  crown,  exercised  by 
commission,  after  the  parties  were  heard, 
which  Locke  was  not,  no  doubt  was  en- 
tertained in  the  university  of  the  illegality 
of  the  proceeding.  Yet  the  Magdalen 
College  case  was  conducted  with  some 
show  of  the  forms  of  justice,  which  were 
not  attempted  to  be  preserved  in  the  case 
of  a  Whig  and  a  friend  of  Shaftesbury. 
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People  are  not  half  as  much  interested 
in  Northern  Africa  as  in  Central  Africa, 
and  it  is  rather  stupid  of  them.  No  book 
about  Morocco,  or  Algeria,  or  Tunis,  or 
even  Timbuctoo,  will  sell  like  a  book 
about  Lake  Nyanza,  even  though  the  for- 
mer is  written  by  an  artist,  and  the  latter 
by  one  who  has  as  little  idea  how  to 
make  a  book  as  poor  Dr.  Livingstone. 
No  lecture  on  the  Niger  attracts  an  au- 
dience like  one  on  the  Upper  Nile,  and 
men  who  know  all  about  Dr.  Living- 
stone's friends  and  Sir  S.  Baker's  ene- 
mies and  the  khedive's  new  tributaries, 
hardly  know  the  names  of  the  States 
which  claim  the  southern  border  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  do  not  know  at  all 
the  limit  of  tneir  southern  boundaries. 
This  neglect  is  a  mistake,  for  even  if  a 
negro  is  more  interesting  than  an  Arab 
Moor,  which  he  is  not,  the  Moor  having 
perhaps  of  all  semi-savage  men  the  largest 
undeveloped  potentiality  of  genius,  and 
having  displayed   his   power  already  as 


conqueror,  architect,  and  scientific  in- 
quirer, and  if  tropical  Africa  is  less 
known  than  the  northern  region  —  which 
is  now  not  the  case  —  North  Africa  has 
one  advantage  which  ought  to  make  its 
geography  a  permanent  object  of  en- 
lightened curiosity.  Every  foot  gained 
in  Northern  Africa  is  a  foot  gained  for 
Europe,  a  foot  of  room  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  races  to  which,  so  far  as  man 
can  perceive,  the  civilization  of  mankind 
has  been  entrusted.  The  Nyanza  is  far 
off,  but  Timbuctoo  is  near.  Livingstone 
may  have  been  clearing  the  way  for  the 
English  ultimately,  but  he  has  cleared 
it  immediately  for  the  Egyptian  Turks. 
North  Africa  has  once  been  European, 
and  if  Europe  could  but  once  be  con- 
vinced that  it  is  worth  having,  would  be 
European  again.  The  emperor  Napo- 
leon, whose  dreaminess  was  his  strong 
as  well  as  his  weak  point,  dreamed  and 
said  that  it  was  worth  having  ;  and  he 
may  have  been  right,  though  Europe, 
alarmed  by  the  desert,  by  Mohammedan 
fanaticism,  and  by  the  failure  of  the 
French,  who  are  not  colonists,  to  colonize 
Algeria,  declines  without  further  evi- 
dence to  believe  it.  Europe  may  be  jus- 
tified by  the  event,  but  a  region  practi- 
cally limitless,  which  was  once  a  granary, 
which  may  contain  mineral  resources  of 
immense  extent,  and  which  is  everywhere 
within  six  days'  steam  of  Marseilles,  is 
worth  a  greal  deal  more  effort  at  explora- 
tion than  has  yet  been  bestowed  upon  it. 
The  exploration  of  Northern  Africa, 
with  an  especial  view  to  its  fertility,  its 
mineral  treasures,  and  its  capacity  for 
sustaining  Europeans  — a  capacity  prob- 
ably exceeding  that  of  Spain  —  should  be 
undertaken  systematically ;  and  if  the 
southern  nations,  to  whom  the  task  prop- 
erly falls,  are  unequal  to  the  task,  Eng- 
lishmen should  commence  it  for  them. 
They  have  the  men,  the  energy,  and  the 
money,  and  may  well  expend  a  moderate 
quantity  of  all  three  in  an  effort  to  know 
the  one  grand  region  which  European 
energy  has  once  attacked,  has  begun  to 
conquer,  and  then  has  abandoned  to  the 
semi-savage  and  the  sand. 

They  could  hardly  make  a  better  be- 
ginning—  though  it  seems  to  be  an  indi- 
irectone  —  than  by  supporting  the  Mac- 
jkenzie  Mission,  brought  before  a  public 
I  meeting  at  the  Mansion  House  on  Mon- 
I  day,  but  apparently  received  with  more 
[of  astonishment  than  of  the  enthusiasm 
I  which  yields  money.  The  project  then 
'unfolded  seems  a  dreamy  one,  but  its 
dreaminess    may   be   exaggerated  ;    and 


granting^  that  it  is  a  dream,  it  is  a  dream 
which  may  have  material  consequences. 
The  idea  of  the  persons  who  are  support- 
ing Mr.  Mackenzie  is  to  get  behind  the 
great  desert  barrier  which  divides  Med- 
iterranean Africa  from  the  more  fertile 
centre,  and  attack  the  continent  from 
the  west,  at  a  point  where  the  Canary 
Islands  give,  or  would  give,  if  they  be- 
longed to  anybody  but  the  Portuguese, 
an  admirable  basis  of  action.  They  are 
fertile,  they  belong  to  Europe,  they  can 
be  reached  from  London  in  six  days, 
and  they  are  only  eighty  miles  from  the 
thickest  section  of  the  African  continent. 
Africa  can  be  entered  here  without  inter- 
ference from  barbarous  kings,  for  the 
dominions  of  the  Morocco  sultan  do  not 
extend  so  far  south  ;  or  from  savage 
populations,  for  there  are  none  ;  or  from 
the  climate,  which,  though  not  a  good 
one,  is  too  dry  to  be  dangerous.  Ex- 
plorers or  traders  may  die  from  want  of 
water,  but  they  will  not  die  of  miasma, 
or  the  fevers  it  produces.  The  traveller 
landing  at  the  old  mouth  of  the  Belta, 
between  Cape  Bojador  and  Cape  Juby, 
has  before  him  a  straight  and  practicable 
road  across  the  desert  to  Timbuctoo,  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  West-African  con- 
tinent, but  only  eight  hundred  miles 
away.  Suppose,  merely  for  argument, 
that  a  railway  existed  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Belta  to  Timbuctoo  —  twice  the 
length,  that  is,  of  the  railway  from  London 
to  Edinburgh — Southampton  would  be 
within  seven  days'  journey  —  fifteen  hun- 
dred miles  by  water  and  eight  hundred  by 
land  —  of  the  heart  of  West  Africa,  and  of 
Timbuctoo,  a  city  from  which  the  trader, 
if  he  were  protected  there,  could  trade  by 
caravan  with  three-fourths  of  the  conti- 
nent, and  descend  the  Niger  at  will. 
That  is  not  an  enticing  prospect,  so  far 
as  commerce  is  concerned,  though  they 
talk  of  indigo,  and  cotton,  and  oils  — 
except  to  a  few  firms  which  like  little 
trades  and  one  hundred  per  cent,  profit 
better  than  great  trades  and  five  per  cent. 
—  and  there  will  be  no  railway,  but  the 
explorer,  once  on  the  Belta,  will  recog- 
nize two  geographical  possibilities.  It  is 
more  than  probable,  after  the  experi- 
ments of  General  Daumas,  that  the  sink- 
ing of  fifteen  or  twenty  artesian  wells 
would  turn  the  way  from  Cape  Juby  to 
Timbuctoo  into  a  safe,  easy,  and  not  very 
tedious  caravan  route,  by  which  the  peo- 
ple of  the  great  region  which  looks  to 
Timbuctoo  as  its  centre  would  habitually 
communicate  with  Europe.  They  now 
pass   through   Morocco    by  a  path   two 
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but  this  is  a  far 
shorter,  much  easier,  and  much  safer 
way,  if  only  water  could  be  readily  and 
certainly  obtained,  and  the  probability 
that  it  could  is  very  great.  There  are 
no  tribes  to  stop  them,  no  kings  to  tax 
them,  and  the  Atlantic  at  the  end.  Such 
a  caravan  route,  with  the  safe  communi- 
cation it  would  ensure,  would  cost  a  mere 
trifle,  would  attract  a  trade  which  might 
be  important  among  third-class  trades, 
and  would  be  a  regular  door  of  commu- 
nication with  the  far  interior  of  Western 
Africa,  —  with  the  little-known  lands 
where,  from  the  little  evidence  as  yet  ob- 
tained, the  negro  seems  to  have  reached 
some  capacity  of  understanding  that  peace 
will  pay  him  a  great  deal  better  than 
war  ;  and  this  speculation,  which  is  not 
"dreamy,"  or  "wild,"  or  even  foolhardy, 
is  well  worth  the  cost  and  trouble  and 
danger  of  an  expedition.  If  it  is  worth 
while  to  spend  a  little  money  and  a  com- 
petent explorer  or  two  and  some  energy 
on  exploring  any  place,  it  is  worth  while 
to  spend  them  on  a  short  route  between 
the  heart  of  Western  Africa  and  the  At- 
lantic ;  and,  the  end  considered,  there 
can  be  neither  absurdity  nor  reckless- 
ness in  the  idea  of  traversing  the  eight 
hundred  miles  of  desert  which  it  is  requi- 
site to  know.  Mr.  Giffard  Palgrave  did 
infinitely  more  than  that  in  Arabia.  If 
the  tsetse-fly  is  there,  as  somebody  is 
sure  to  say  he  is,  he  will  not  bite  a  camel ; 
if  the  desert  robber  is  dangerous,  he  will 
not  kill  anybody  who  subscribes  at  home  ; 
and  if  there  is  no  water,  —  well,  we  shall 
know  the  fact,  and  know  better  how  to 
manage  the  next  effort.  The  advantage 
to  be  gained  is  worth  the  risk,  but  the 
promoters  dream  dreams  to  which  this 
advantage  is  trivial,  and  as  they  include 
engineers,  their  dreams  should  have  a 
hearing.  They  think  it  possible  to  re- 
open the  inland  sea  which,  as  they  are 
convinced,  on  evidence  of  great  weight, 
once  connected  the  centre  of  Western 
Africa  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Their 
belief  is  that  the  vast  depression  in  the 
desert  of  Sahara  known  as  El  Juff,  and 
certainly  once  the  bed  of  a  sea,  being 
even  now  so  encrusted  with  salt  that 
vegetation  will  not  live,  was  once  filled 
by  the  water  of  the  Atlantic  through  a 
fiord  jutting  into  the  continent  through 
the  valley  of  the  Belta,  and  now  shut  off 
from  the  ocean  by  a  bar  of  sand  eight 
miles  across.  This  bar,  formed  by  Uie 
Belta,  once  cut  through,  they  believe  that 
a  ship  might  steam  from  Southaminon  to 
Timbuctoo,  above  the  old  ocean-bed,  now 
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a  waterless,  treeless,  cornless  desert  of 
sand,  salt,  and  stone,  right  up  to  the 
higher  land,  whence  the  Niger,  after  its 
northernmost  bend,  tends  sharply  south. 
The  sea  certainly  reached  there  once,  for 
there  are  the  Atlantic  shells  to  prove  it, 
and  probably  in  very  recent  times, —  that 
is,  times  within  reach  of  the  rumours  on 
which  ancient  geographers  based  their 
maps.  This  dream  may  of  course  be  a 
dream,  and  nothing  better.  The  floor  of 
El  Juff  may  prove  to  be  many  yards 
higher  than  geographers  think  it  is.  The 
bar  may  be  fifty  miles  across,  instead  of 
only  eight.  The  expense  of  cutting  only 
eight  miles  may  turn  out  to  be  impossi- 
ble, without  the  assistance  of  rulers  who 
want  all  their  revenues  to  improve  their 
power  of  killing  other  homicides ;  but 
still  the  evidence  has  been  studied  by 
experts,  who  are  not  prepared  to  reject 
it,  and  the  possibility  is  amply  sufficient 
to  justify  determined  exploration,  and 
that  is  all  that  we  are  at  present  advo- 
cating. Grant  that  the  idea  of  refilling 
the  inland  sea  is  fantastic,  and  that  no 
engineering  work  worth  doing  can  be 
attempted  in  the  Sahara,  and  that  Sir  A. 
Cotton,  who  pledges  himself  to  the  physi- 
cal practicability  of  the  scheme,  is  influ- 
enced by  his  permanent  belief  that  water, 
as  well  as  faith,  can  remove  mountains, 
still  the  Mackenzie  Expedition  is  thor- 
oughly worthy  the  active  support  of  all 
interested  in  understanding  the  planet 
they  live  on.  Suppose  some  millionaire 
makes  it  his  own,  supports  the  expedi- 
tion himself,  and  so  links  his  name  into 
modern  history  !  He  will  not,  it  may  be, 
get  any  percentages,  though  percentages 
are  possible  through  the  enterprise  too  ; 
but  he  will  acquire  a  reputation,  a  sepa- 
rate place  in  the  world,  which  many  men 
value  more,  and  a  new  and  permanent 
interest  in  life.  It  is  something  to  make 
a  hidden  continent  accessible  to  Europe, 
though  only  by  caravan,  and  may  be  the 
means  of  enabling  his  successors  to  ac- 
complish much  more.  A  direct  water- 
route  into  the  heart  of  Africa, —  that  is  a 
dream  on  which  kings  might  spend  for- 
tunes, and  never  be  taunted  either  with 
ignoble  or  fantastic  expenditure. 


RETORTS    COURTEOUS. 


From  The  Graphic. 
RETORTS  COURTEOUS. 

The  aim  and  end  of  a  retort  is  to  show 
that  the  object  of  it  has  been  satirizing 
or  attacking  himself,  and  has  been   ab- 


surdly exhibiting  his  own  weakness  in- 
stead—  in  other  words,  has  been  hoist- 
ing himself,  like  the  Shakespearian  en- 
gineer, on  his  own  petard.  Dr.  John- 
son was  a  master  in  this  art,  though  in 
truth  most  of  his  sledge-hammer  blows 
were  rather  direct  attacks,  provoked  by 
some  foolish  speech,  and  directed  more 
against  the  person  himself  and  his  known 
views  and  character.  They  lack  propor- 
tion, and  are  too  hostile.  It  might  seem 
that  with  a  theoretically  perfect  man,  who 
was  careful  to  be  consistent  in  every 
word  and  act,  there  would  be  no  room  for 
retort,  and  that  in  presence  of  such  even 
a  Johnson  would  lose  his  occupation. 
But  the  utter  silence  of  such  a  being  is  a 
challenge  ;  his  bearing  even  is  a  sort  of 
utterance  which  can  furnish  a  material 
for  a  good  retort.  On  the  whole,  the 
practised  retorter,  like  the  good  batsman, 
must  have  a  bowler,  to  whom  he  can 
send  back  the  flying  ball. 

A  good  school  for  retort  miglit  be  the 
street,  where  it  is  in  high  favour  among 
coachmen,  omnibus  conductors,  etc.,  who 
are  surprisingly  ready.  Here  the  requi- 
site coarseness  may  be  learned.  But  the 
legitimate  elements  of  retort  are  wanting. 
It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  more  recrimina- 
tion than  pure  retort  that  is  cultivated, 
as  the  reply  to  the  jeering  remark  on 
some  blemish  is  the  loud  proclamation  of 
another  blemish.  Here  the  two  missiles 
cross  each  other  and  do  damage,  instead 
of  one  being  caught  and  hurled  back. 
Johnson's  famous  and  unapproachable 
sally  when  engaged  in  slanging  the  wa- 
terman on  the  river  was  of  this  kind. 
Nothing  finer  in  its  way  can  be  con- 
ceived. "  Your  mother,"  he  roared,  in 
answer  to  some  insult,  "under  pretence 
of  keeping  a  disreputable  house  is  a  re- 
ceiver of  stolen  goods."  (The  exact  text 
was  somewhat  coarser.)  Here  the  selec- 
tion of  "your  mother"  for  vituperation, 
the  accusation  of  pretence  at  respecta- 
bility, the  cairrying  on  one  disgraceful 
calling  by  concealing  it  under  another  as 
disgraceful,  the  readiness  and  appro- 
priateness of  the  reply,  all  joined  to 
make  it  crushing  and  overwhelming. 

When  we  hear  a  "good  thing"  said  at 
a  dinner-party  the  enjoyment  perhaps 
arises  from  the  sense  of  spontaneousness 
and  admiration  at  the  "preparedness  "  of 
the  speaker,  who  may  have  been  taken  at 
a  disadvantage.  Most  piquant,  however, 
is  the  situation  when  one  who  has  been 
"tossed  and  gored,"  suddenly  springs  to 
his  feet,  and  extricates  himself  brilliantly. 
In  such  a  case  there  is  no  brilliant  firing 
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from  the  fort,  but  the  fort  has  to  be  re- 
taken.    Of    this  class  was  the   retort  of 
D'Orsay  on   the   facetious  Tom   Raikes, 
diseur  and   dandy,    but   whose    face    no 
amount   of   dandyism    could  beautify,  it 
being  deeply  pitted,  his  nose  especially, 
with  the  small-pox.     The  latter  had  sent 
the  gay  Alfred  a  copy  of  offensive  vers- 
es  anonymously,  which,  however,  being 
shown    about,    caused  great   laughter  at 
the  beau's  expense.     D'Orsay  knew  who 
was  the  writer.     In  a  few  days  he  saw 
Raikes  at  the  club,  and  called  out,  "The 
next   time,  inon  cher,  that  you  write  an 
anonymous  letter  don't  seal  it  with  the 
end  of  your  nose."     The  letter  had  been 
sealed   with    a   wafer  and   a   thimble   to 
maintain    its    assumed   character.     This 
was     coarse,    "wanting    in    finish,"  but 
certainly  effective.     During  one   of   the 
German  wars  in  the  last  century  a  young 
English   officer  was    dining  in   company 
with   a  German  prince  at  a  large  mess. 
After  dinner  the  latter,  from  wantonness, 
began  "flipping"  some  water  that  was  in 
a    glass    before    him,  and    contrived   to 
splash    some   of   it  in   the  officer's  face. 
Now  here  was  an  embarrassing  situation. 
To    resent   the   affront   seriously   would 
bring   about   a  scene,  court-martial,  and 
possibly  ruin  —  a  result  wholly  dispropor- 
tioned  to   the  offence  ;  to  pass  it  by  was 
to    lose    caste    as    accepting   an    affront. 
The  young  Englishman  had  the  true  in- 
stinct ;  without  an  instant's  hesitation  he 
said,  smiling  to  the   German,  "  That's  a 
droll  trick,  but  we   do  it  better  in  Eng- 
land,"   and    with   a   loud    laugh    threw  a 
glass  of  water  in  the  other's  face.     There 
was  some  confusion,  but  an  old  general 
interfered,  and  said,  '■^  Mon  prince,  vous 
Vavez  com7nenci  .f^  and  the  whole  passed 
off  as  a  rough  joke. 

When  a  person  who  is  superior  goes 
out  of  his  way  to  raise  one  who  is  in- 
ferior, and  the  latter  presumes  on  this 
gratuitous  elevation  to  assert  a  superior- 
ity, how  delightful  it  is  to  witness  the  old 
relation  restored  !  The  meaner  souls 
often  thus  presume;  to  say  nothing  of 
dependents  and  "  poor  relations,"  whose 
awkward  situation,  however,  gives  them 
an  excusable  sensitiveness.  The  writ- 
er once  saw  this  complimentary  brevet- 
rank  which  had  been  good-naturedly  be- 
stowed, and  turned  to  somewhat  arrogant 
uses,  most  happily  withdrawn  by  a  pleas- 
ant and  capal)le  host.     X ,  who  was 

flourishing  at  the  law,  and  loved  to  have 
his  friends  about  him,  had  bethought  him 
of  poor  Drudgeby,  whose  rusty  habili- 
ments and  hungry  lineaments  betokened 


but  short  commons  in  the  way  of  briefs. 
He  invited  Drudgeby  to  one  of  his  grand 
banquets  —  with  queen's  counsel,  patents 
of  precedence  and  the  rest  —  and  art- 
fully contrived  to  place  Drudgeby  be- 
side the  well-known  solicitors,  "Tucker 
and  Tucker,"  whom  Drudgeby  had  been 
yearning  to  know.  There  was  no  patron- 
age, nothing  in  the  way  of  condescension. 
After  dinner  our  host  called  out  pleas- 
antly, "  Tell  me  how  you  like  that  claret, 
Drudgeby?"  On  which  the  latter,  rais- 
ing his  glass  to  the  light,  sipping  it  crit- 
ically, and  with  an  ineffable  air  of  con- 
noisseurship,  said  aloud,  "  Well,  I  think 
it  is  new!''''  To  whom  the  host,  stung 
by  such  a  return  :  "  New  \.o you  !  "  This 
wholesome  rebuke,  though  somewhat 
rough,  was  felt  by  the  crowd  to  be  neces- 
sary, and  sent  the  guest  down  to  his 
former  level. 

Even  more  scientific  was  the  Due  de 
Richelieu's  behaviour.  In  a  moment  of 
petulance  and  at  a  supper  the  king  had 
given  him  a  slap.  This,  it  will  be  seen  at 
once,  was  being  "driven  into  a  corner." 
To  return  it  was  impossible,  to  rest  under 
it  was  disgrace,  and,  indeed,  any  serious 
dealing  with  the  matter  must,  at  the  best, 
have  led  to  retirement  from  the  court  — 
a  self-inflicted  punishment  which  would 
have  been  ridiculous  where  no  offence 
had  been  given.  Without  a  moment's 
pause  the  nobleman  turned  to  his  neigh- 
bour and  slapped  his  face,  saying,  "  The 
king  wishes  you  to  pass  that  on."  Thus 
it  passed  into  the  regions  of  jest.  If  the 
reader  studies  the  principle  of  this  little 
situation  he  will  see  that  the  solution 
will  apply  to  many  a  critical  point  in  life  ; 
and  that  the  really  skilful  have  the  art  of 
making  a  grave  situation  appear  h'ght,  or 
a  light  one  grave,  to  suit  their  views. 


From  The  National  Food  and  Fuel  Reformer. 
THE  MUSHROOM. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  other  country  on 
the  face  of  the  globe  where  the  above 
fungus  is  less  understood  or  appreciated 
than  England.  We  find  on  the  contrary, 
on  the  Continent,  that  it  is  almost  a  daily 
dish  —  when  it  can  be  procured  —  with 
even  the  poorest  persons,  and  it  often 
has  to  make,  and  does  make,  a  delicious 
and  inexpensive  meal  where  none  would 
be  had  otherwise.  In  England  thousands 
of  people,  particularly  of  the  lower  class- 
es, will  eat  no  mushroom  except  that 
known  as  the  field   mushroom,  while  oq 
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the  Continent  a  strong  prejudice  exists 
against  the  same  species.  This  prejudice 
arises  from  the  fact  that  other  fungi  are 
confounded  with  it  through  ignorance, 
and  very  fatal  accidents  sometimes  oc- 
cur, which  would  be  prevented  by  observ- 
ing that  the  true  field  mushroom  always 
has  purple  spores,  gills  at  first  of  pink 
colour  and  afterwards  purple,  a  perma- 
nent ring  or  collar  around  the  stem,  and 
that  it  is  never  found  in  woods,  its  home 
always  being  on  the  open  plain  or  com- 
mons. 

The  meadow  mushroom  grows  in  low- 
land pastures,  and  has  certainly  a  strong- 
er flavour  than  that  of  the  fields.  This 
fungus  is  peculiar  in  this  country,  and  is 
sold  in  great  quantities  ;  it  is  here  known 
as  the  "  horse  mushroom,"  because  of  the 
enormous  size  it  attains,  a  single  speci- 
men sometimes  weighing  fourteen  pounds. 
In  addition  to  these  two  there  are  forty- 
nine  other  varieties  of  mushroom  that  are 
known  to  botanists  as  esculent  and  excel- 
lent, some  of  them  attaining  a  diameter 
of  fourteen  inches,  others  five  or  six 
inches,  and  another,  the  "■  nail  fungus," 
scarcely  exceeding  one  inch  in    diameter. 

Hills,  plains,  valleys,  fields  and  pas- 
tures all  over  the  world  are  alive  with 
these  nutritious  fungi.  Millions  of  tons 
of  them  are  allowed  annually  to  rot  where 
they  spring  up,  simply  because  ignorance 
or  fear  prevents  their  utilization  as  food. 
It  is  true  that  the  distinctions  between 
the  edible  mushroom  and  some  of  its  un- 
pleasant cousins  cannot  be  easily  under- 
stood by  any  but  botanists,  and  yet  this 
difficulty  might  be  materially  obviated  if 
botanical  writers  would  describe  the  dis- 
tinctions in  words  that  could  be  popu- 
larly understood,  or  that,  at  least,  may 
be  found  in  dictionaries.  The  botanical 
nomenclature  may  be  good  as  it  is  ingen- 
ious, but  to  non-botanists  it  is  as  incom- 
prehensible as  the  inscriptions  on  the  El- 
gin marbles.  Let  it  be  preserved  for 
bookworms,  if  needs  must,  but  let  it  be 
also  translated  for  common  use. 

Among  the  more  remarkable  esculents 
of  this  class  may  be  mentioned  the  "  beef- 
steak fungus."  It  is  very  juicy  and 
fleshy,  and  its  sections  resemble  beef  in 
appearance.  A  botanist  found  lately  one 
of  five  feet  in  circumference  and  weigh- 
ing exactly  eight  pounds,  and  another 
was  found  nearly  twenty  feet  in  circum- 
ference and  weighing  thirty  pounds. 
This  species  is  particularly  found  in  Ger- 
many, where  it  is  sliced  and  eaten  with 
salad,  and  is  highly  esteemed  as  a  nutri- 
tious food. 


Another  species,  botanically  known  as 
Lycoperdon  gigantettm,  when  young  is  of 
a  cream-like  consistence,  and  is  an  ex- 
cellent addition  to  the  breakfast  menu, 
A  single  one  is  large  enough  to  feed  ten 
or  twelve  persons,  and  some  members  of 
the  species  are  a  good  substitute  for  truf- 
fles. A  specimen  lately  found  weighed 
ten  pounds,  and  was  three  feet  four  inch- 
es in  circumference. 

It  may  be  worthy  a  passing  notice  to 
mention  here  that  some  of  the  fungi  pos- 
sess odours  unlike  those  of  "  Araby  the 
blest."  Most  of  them  have  what  is  called 
the  fungoid  smell  —  that  of  a  damp  cellar 
that  has  been  long  closed  up,  indicative  of 
mouldiness  and  decay.  Iput  others  exhale 
a  fetid  odour  which  the  nose  never  forgets, 
it  being  long  afterwards  felt  and  smelled 
when  the  smeller  is  not  in  any  proxim- 
ity to  the  fungus.  One  of  them,  again, 
named  Thelephora  pabnata^  has  a  scent 
precisely  similar  to  a  dissecting-room,  but 
much  stronger.  Attempts  by  artists  to 
draw  sketches  of  it  have  always  to  be 
made  in  the  open  air,  in  a  room  the  fetid- 
ness being  absolutely  unbearable.  Other 
species,  however,  emit  a  fragrance,  some 
that  of  anise,  others  that  of  fresh  corn- 
meal.  Some  smell  of  garlic,  some  of 
nitrous  acid,  and  one  of  aquafortis.  Cas- 
ual observers  of  fungi  will  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  they  exhibit  an  almost  end- 
less variety  of  colours  —  white,  all  shades 
of  ochre,  all  tints  of  brown  until  nearly 
black,  sulphury  yellow,  orange,  pink,  red, 
crimson,  wine  tints,  and  purples,  with  oc- 
casional blue,  green,  and  olive  tints. 

It  would  be  impossible  here  to  give 
details  of  the  destructive  powers  of  the 
microscopic  fungi.  They  permeate  al- 
most everything  that  is  capable  of  under- 
going change  ;  and  while  they  often  are 
beneficial  scavengers,  they  are  also  very 
destructive.  Dry  rot  in  wood  and  timber 
is  the  work  of  fungi.  They  traverse  the 
soil  and  arrest  the  growth  of  vegetation  ; 
they  mildew  the  corn,  and  smut  the 
wheat,  rye,  and  grasses,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  the  potato  rot  is  due  entirely 
to  fungoid  ravages. 

The  pests  known  as  rust  and  smut  in 
grain,  grasses,  and  corn,  the  potato  dis- 
ease, and  similar  "wolves  and  tigers  "  of 
vegetation,  are  fungi.  Those  found  upon 
wheat,  rye,  and  some  grasses  are  called 
ergot,  and  hold  a  high  place  in  the  ma- 
teria jnedica,  because  of  their  active  prin- 
ciple in  certain  diseases.  They  also 
seize  upon  all  decayed  vegetable  matter, 
dead  leaves,  twigs,  branches,  rotten 
wood,  and  soil  charged  with  disintegrated 
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vegetables.  When  a  plant  begins  to  de- 
cay, it  is  at  once  the  source  of  a  new  veg- 
etation, in  the  shape  of  fungi,  which  de- 
stroy the  plant,  and,  phoenix-like,  raise 
from  its  dead  ashes  a  new  life. 

Fruit-trees,  particularly  the  peach,  pear, 
and  plum,  are  important  victims  to  the 
same  pest,  and  the  choicest  roses,  the 
sweetest  violets,  and  the  stateliest  prod- 
ucts of  the  florist  yield  up  their  per- 
fume, their  beauty  and  their  life  to  myriad 
forms  of  fungi.  They  exert  a  deleteri- 
ous influence  on  man  by  destruction  of 
his  legitimate  food,  and  in  producing  or 
aggravating  diseases.  They  injure  ani- 
mals by  diminishing  their  food-supply, 
and  by  fixing  themselves  as  parasites  on 
various  parts  of  the  body,  and  they  won- 
derfully impede,  prevent,  and  destroy  veg- 
etation. In  a  word,  the  subject  is  more 
curious,  extensive  and  perplexing  to  the 
student  than  any  other  branch  of  botany, 
and  is,  therefore,  all  the  more  attractive. 


From  The  Queen. 
UNBIDDEN  GUESTS. 

In  the  life  of  Theodore  Hook  it  is  re- 
counted how  that  famous  wit,  accompa- 
nied by  a  friend,  went  one  day  to  a  party 
to  which  neither  of  them  had  been  in- 
vited—  how  they  fared  well,  and  were 
well  treated,  and  how  at  the  end  of  an 
evening  made  charming  by  the  vivacity 
of  the  uninvited  pair.  Hook,  in  one  of  his 
impromptu  songs,  revealed,  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  every  one,  the  names  of  him- 
self and  his  friend. 

Now,  the  persons  who  could  lay  claim 
to  a  power  of  amusing  others  in  any 
degree  comparable  to  that  of  Theodore 
Hook  are  few  and  far  between,  and  prob- 
ably none  of  those  would,  even  for  a  bet, 
do  precisely  as  he  did  in  the  instance  to 
which  we  have  now  referred.  But  there 
are,  judging  from  all  accounts,  a  vast 
number  of  people  in  this  world  of  Lon- 
don, especially  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
to  whom  the  rdle  of  the  unbidden  guest 
is  one  very  familiar  and  constantly 
sought. 

The  habit  which  obtains  in  "society" 
of  inviting  not  only  the  fiv^'hundred  dear 
friends  of  the  hostess  to  meet  in  rooms 
originally  intended  for  not  more  than  half 
of  the  number  ;  and  more,  the  custom  of 
allowing  other  friends  to  bring  friends 
who  arc  personally  unknown  to  the  host- 
ess, makes  it  easy  for  those  who  desire, 
unbidden,  to  view  the  proceedings  of  the 


upper  ten  thousand,  to  do  so  without  any 
very  great  amount  of  difficulty.  The 
hostess  does  not  expect  to  know  all  her 
guests;  the  guests  know  that,  unless  in 
very  exceptional  cases,  a  bow  and  a  hur- 
ried word  constitute  all  the  attention  they 
will  get  from  that  much-occupied  lady. 
No  one  expects  to  know  all  or  even  the 
majority  of  those  present ;  and  so  it 
comes  to  pass  that,  given  a  correct  even- 
ing dress  and  a  passable  manner  and 
style,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how 
it  is  that  persons,  perfectly  unknown  to 
either  hostess  or  guests,  may  descend 
from  their  vehicle,  be  it  a  carriage  or  fly, 
at  the  door  of  some  mansion  where  an  en- 
tertainment is  evidently  going  on,  may 
ascend  the  stairs,  may  give  their  proper 
names,  and  hear  them  shouted  with  more 
or  less  accuracy  in  stentorian  tones,  and 
enjoy  what  amusement  they  can  extract 
therefrom,  and  may  go  away  without  hav- 
ing encountered  the  slightest  risk  of  be- 
ing found  out. 

Now  and  then,  of  course,  if  the  party 
be  given  at  a  house  where  the  host  ani 
hostess  are  in  the  habit  of  knowing  some- 
thing about  the  persons  to  whom  they 
dispense  their  hospitality,  the  imposture 
must  be  found  out,  and  expulsion  more 
or  less  ignominious  must  follow.  But 
those  who  will  take  pains  enough  to  be 
admitted  in  this  backstairs  fashion  within 
the  doors  of  "society,"  will  also,  as  a 
rule,  know  where  they  may  safely  intrude, 
and  where  the  intrusion  is  likely  to  be 
found  out. 

Not  long  ago  a  large  ball  was  given  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  London.  Hun- 
dreds of  guests  were  invited.  The  givers 
of  the  ball  were  warned  that,  unless  they 
were  careful,  they  would  certainly  have 
more  guests  than  they  counted  upon  en- 
tertaining; the  hint  was  taken,  and  it 
was  arranged  that  all  the  really  invited 
guests  should  bring  their  cards  of  invita- 
tion with  them.  This  precaution  was 
well  understood,  and  acted  upon.  Never- 
theless, at  least  thirty  persons,  entirely 
uninvited,  who  did  not  even  pretend  that 
they  had  lost  their  tickets,  presented 
themselves  during  the  evening  —  only,  of 
course,  to  be  refused  admittance. 

One  wonders  whether  these  people 
have  a  society  among  themselves,  with 
whom  they  dance,  to  whom  they  talk, 
with  whom  they  make  appointments  for 
the  next  occasion  on  which  they  mav 
chance  to  appear  among  the  invited. 
They  certainly  take  some  pains  as  to 
their  preparation  ;  they  decorate  them- 
selves in  evening  costume  ;   they  go  to 
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the  expense  of  carriajjes  to  take  them  to 
their  destination.  They  cannot  all  have 
sinister  designs  on  the  property  of  their 
hosts,  else  they  would  soon  become 
known  to  the  police.  They  are  devoured 
by  a  desire  to  mix  in  society  to  which 
they  have  no  legitimate  entrance.  So 
long  as  people  organize  parties  in  the 
way  usual  at  present,  so  long  are  unbid- 
den guests  likely  to  be  amongst  the  num- 
ber. 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE  LATE  BISHOP  THIRLWALL. 

Bishop  Thirlwall  has  not  long  sur- 
vived his  retirement  from  his  episcopal 
duties.  He  died  at  Bath  on  Tuesday 
last.  We  doubt  whether  the  English 
bench  of  bishops  has  included  a  man  of 
greater  intellect  than  the  deceased 
bishop  in  its  ranks  at  any  time  since  — 
now  123  years  ago — Bishop  Butler  died. 
The  work,  indeed,  by  which  Dr.  Thirlwall 
will  be  chiefly  remembered  is  a  very 
different  kind  of  work  from  that  by  which 
Bishop  Butler  is  constantly  recalled  to 
the  mind  of  English  thinkers  ;  nor  is  it 
one  which,  in  spite  of  its  large  intellect- 
ual grasp,  will  be  likely  to  perpetuate  his 
memory  so  widely,  still  less  to  win  for 
the  church  of  .which  he  was  a  prelate  so 
considerable  a  fame.  Indeed,  Dr.  Thirl- 
wall's  mind  was  greater  than  his  "  His- 
tory of  Greece  "  could  give  any  adequate 
conception  of,  and  this  can  hardly  be 
said  of  Bishop  Butler  in  relation  to  the 
"Analogy."  It  would  be  necessary  to 
follow  the  late  Bishop  of  St.  David's  out- 
side the  historical  region,  to  study  not 
only  his  essay  on  "The  Irony  of  Soph- 
ocles," but  his  charges  and  his  speeches 
in  relation  to  the  theological  and  political 
movements  of  modern  times,  before  one 
could  adequately  appreciate  the  highest 
characteristics  of  his  mind, —  its  reserved 
power,  its  delicate  and  tinely-chiselled 
lines,  his  keen  and  constant  knowledge 
of  the  narrow  limits  imposed  on  the 
speculative  powers  of  man,  the  cautious 
sobriety  which  this  steady  conviction  in- 
spired, and  the  mastery  with  which  he 
exposed  the  ignorance  of  fanatics  and 
the  rashness  of  dogmatists.  We  do  no.t, 
of  course,  mean  that  Bishop  Thirlwall 
will  rank  intellectually  with  Bishop  But- 
ler, and  still  less  that  in  the  special 
sphere  of  theology  his  power  was  anything 
like  as  great.  Bishop  Butler's  mind  was 
of  that  type  which  has  always  achieved 


the    greatest     influence    in    theology,- 
namely,   a  mind  of    exceeding    religiou^ 
intensity,  controlled    and  restrained    by 
an    intellect   of    even    more  than    corre- 
sponding depth,  clearness,  and  precision. 
Dr.    Thirlwall    had    the    latter   qualities 
highly  developed,  but  his  mind   had  not 
the  moving  power  which  is  the  spring  of 
force  in  such  natures  as  Pascal's,  Bishop 
Butler's,   and    Dr.    Newman's.     He   saw 
the  difficulties  of  dogmatizing  as   keenly 
as  the  keenest,  but  he  had   not  in  him 
that  devouring  flame  of  faith  which  made 
it  a  necessity  for  him  to  use  his  intellect 
for  the  purpose  of  solving,  or,  at  least, 
defining    and  strictly  limiting    his    own 
doubts.     There  was  more  of  discrimina- 
tion than    of  ardour  in  the  character  of 
his  mind,  more  of  critical  than  creative 
power.     Still,  there  was    a  true  vein   of 
piety  in    him,  though  it  was  not  of   the 
order    of    feelings    which,    taken   alone, 
makes  a  great  character.     Certainly   the 
people  who  could   seriously  believe  that 
Bishop  Thirlwall  had  composed  such  a 
book  as  "  Supernatural   Religion,"  while 
still   retaining  his  place  as  a  prelate  of 
the  Church  of  England,  utterly  misunder- 
stood his  character.     Probably  no  bishop 
on  the  Bench  ever  felt  the  inadequacy  of 
man's  mind  to  the  problems  of  theology 
more  keenly  than   Bishop  Thirlwall,  but 
probably  also   no   bishop   on   the  bench 
was  more  convinced  of  the   supernatural 
life  in   Christianity,  or  of  the  inadequacy 
of   the    many   slashing   sceptical   refuta- 
tions with  which    it    had  been  not  only 
assailed,  but,  according  to  the  rash  dog- 
matists of  the  negative  sort,  demolished. 
The    peculiarity  indeed   of  Dr.   Thirl- 
wall's  mind  in  the  special  position  which 
he   held,  and   the  quality  which,  in  spite 
of  great  differences,  makes  us  go  back 
along  the  long  line  of  English  bishops  to 
Bishop  Butler,  when  we  think  of  him,  is 
this,  —  that  amidst  a  string  of  theologians 
who  have  not  unfrequently  had  no  intel- 
lects  to  take   much  account  of,  or  when 
they   had,   had    intellects   chiefly  of   the 
rhetorical  and  persuasive  kind,  he,   like 
the   great  predecessor  we    have    named, 
had  above  everything  the  characteristics 
of  a  judicial  mind,  and  this  in  relation  to 
subjects  on  which  those  characteristics 
are  seldom  displayed.     We  have,  at  the 
present  time,  several  men  of  considerable 
ability  on  the  bench  of  bishops  ;  fearless 
and  earnest  men  like  Bishop  Fraser  and 
Bishop  Temple  ;  a  great  orator  in  Bishop 
Magee  ;  a  man  of  weighty  and,  to  some 
extent,   judicial    practical    sense    in    the 
Archbishop  of   Canterbury  ;  but  we  can- 
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not  recall  a  single  man  eminently  dis- 
tinguished by  a  judicial  type  of  specu- 
lative intellect  on  the  English  bench 
of  bishops  between  Bishop  Butler  and 
Bishop  Thirlvvall.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  Dr.  Thirlwall  never  showed  his  great 
intellectual  qualities  in  any  field  more 
popular  than  that  of  the  history  which  he 
wrote  in  his  earlier  manhood,  and  the 
scattered  charges  and  speeches  of  his 
later  life.  But  none  who  read  even  the 
least  interesting  of  these,  or  who  con- 
versed with  him  on  the  most  superficial 
of  intellectual  questions,  could  doubt  for 
a  moment  the  genuinely  speculative  pow- 
er of  the  mind  with  which  they  were  in 
contact.  Such  a  mind  on  the  episcopal 
bench  was  unquestionably  a  sentinel 
where  a  sentinel  was  wanted.  And  if, 
on  the  whole.  Dr.  Thirlwall  was  some- 
what more  cautious  than  he  need  have 
been  in  warning  his  brethren  against 
rash  and  hasty  dogmatism,  if  it  might  be 
plausibly  maintained  that  in  one  or  two 
instances  —  notably,  perhaps,  in  joining 
in  the  opposition  to  Sunday  excursions 

—  he  found  an  excuse  with  which  his 
colleagues  would  have  had  but  a  cold 
sympathy  for  joining  in  a  popular  move- 
ment, the  mainspring  of  which  he  avow- 
edly disapproved,  unquestionably  on  all 
great  occasions  he  stood  up  boldly 
against  the  "  half-views  of  men  and 
things,"  into  which  so  many  of  his  breth- 
ren  not  so  much  fell  as  eagerly  rushed, 

—  defending,  for  instance,  the  Bishop  of 
Natal  against  the  utterly  unjudicial  and 
unfair  treatment  of  Bishop  Gray,  boldly 
condemning  the  '*  moral  torture  "  to 
which  the  clergy  were  subjected  when 
they  were  asked  to  sign  the  celebrated 
"Oxford  Declaration,"  on  pain  of  having 
imputed  to  them,  if  they  refused,  defi- 
ciency in  "love  to  God  and  the  souls  of 
men,"  and  openly  expressing  his  dissat- 
isfaction with  the  "burial  service,"  not 
for  always  dwelling  on  the  hope  of  resur- 
rection to  eternal  life,  but  for  the  appar- 
ent irreverence  of  urging  God  "  shortly 
to  accomplish  the  number  of  his  elect" 
and  "  to  hasten  his  kingdom."  Again,  in 
the  debate  on  the  Irish  Church  Dr. 
Thirlwall  dealt  with  the  argument  that 
the  disendowment  of  a  Church  was  sac- 
rilege, in  the  spirit  of  a  statesman,  no 
less  tli.m  in  that  of  a  wide-minded  divine. 
And  everything  he  did  in  this  way  had 
the  judicial  stamp  on  it.  Hardly  even 
the  narrowest  of  his  brethren  would  feel 
as  easy  in  his  dogmatism  after  Bisiiop 
Thirlwall  had  been  heard  in  condemna- 
tion of  it,  as  he  was  before. 


No  one  would  get  an  adequate  in- 
sight into  Bishop  Thirlwall's  mind  who 
had  not  studied  the  singularly  fine  essay 
to  which  we  have  already  referred,  on 
"The  Irony  of  Sophocles,"  an  essay  in 
which  he  evidently  expressed  not  only 
thoughts  which  had  struck  him  as  a 
scholar  in  dwelling  on  the  evolution  of 
the  literary  plans  of  the  greatest  of  the 
Greek  dramatists,  but  also  thoughts 
which  had  struck  him  as  an  historian  in 
dwelling  on  the  evolution  of  national  des- 
tinies greater  than  any  which  human  fore- 
sight had  been  able  to  conceive.  They 
were  thoughts,  too,  which  undoubtedly 
entered  deeply  into  his  meditations  on 
the  theological  subjects  more  especially 
brought  under  his  consideration  as  a 
bishop.  Dr.  Thirlwall  held,  and  his  vari- 
ous writings  illustrate,  a  very  strong  view 
of  the  appropriateness  of  the  tone  of 
irony  to  the  higher  moods  of  thought  and 
feeling,  — nay,  even  of  its  function  in  the 
development  of  all  plans  which  are 
worked  out  through  fragmentary  and  par- 
tial instruments,  /.<?.,  of  all  great  plans, 
human  and  divine.  "  Where  irony,"  he 
says,  "is  not  merely  jocular,  it  is  not  sim- 
ply serious,  but  earnest.  With  respect 
to  opinion,  it  implies  a  conviction  so 
deep  as  to  disdain  a  refutation  of  the 
opposite  party.  With  respect  to  feel- 
ing, it  implies  an  emotion  so  strong  as 
to  be  able  to  command  itself,  and  to  sup- 
press its  natural  tone  in  order  to  vent 
itself  with  greater  force."  And  there  are 
traces  of  both  kinds  of  irony,  the  intel- 
lectual and  the  emotional,  in  his  writings. 
But  it  is  the  judicial  irony,  —  of  which  he 
speaks  as  the  irony  natural  to  a  mind 
commanding  both  sides  of  a  hotly-con- 
tested question, — which  was  most  char- 
acteristic of  him.  "There  is  always  a 
slight  cast  of  irony,"  he  says,  "  in  the 
grave,  calm,  respectful  attention  impar- 
tially bestowed  by  an  intelligent  judge  on 
two  contending  parties  who  are  pleading 
their  cases  before  him  with  all  the  ear- 
nestness of  deep  feeling  ;  "  and  he  goes 
on  to  explain  that  the  irony  of  this  atti- 
tude of  mind  consists  in  the  almost  inev- 
itable conviction  that  both  antagonists 
are  right  and  both  are  wrong  ;  that,  with 
all  their  warmth,  neither  can  be  intellect- 
ually justified  in  the  passion  with  which 
he  maintains  his  exclusive  point  of  view, 
even  though  it  is  the  very  onesidedncss 
of  that  passion  which  could  alone  inake 
good  for  him  su'ch  ground  as  he  eventu- 
ally contrives  to  hold.  This  ironic  judi- 
cial insight  into  the  onesided  machinery 
of  even  the  best  human  passion  and  ac- 
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tion,  Bishop  Thirlwall  evidently  attrib- 
uted, with  Sophocles,  to  the  Divine  Mind, 
as  a  necessary  incident  of  its  omnis- 
cience. Perhaps  we  have  an  instance  of 
this  irony  in  our  Lord's  sorrowful  prom- 
ise to  his  two  ambitious  apostles,  that 
they  should  indeed  drink  of  the  cup  that 
he  would  drink  of,  and  be  baptised  with 
the  baptism  with  which  he  was  baptised, 
though  that  would  issue  in  a  destiny  very 
different  from  that  which  they  craved  for 
themselves.  But  it  was  in  the  destinies 
of  cities,  and  of.  nations,  and  of  empires, 
that  Dr.  Thirlwall  saw,  with  a  mixture  be- 
tween reverential  awe  and  intellectual  ad- 
miration, the  most  striking  illustrations  of 
this  irony  of  Providence  who  sows  the 
seeds  of  ruin  in  the  very  acts  which  seem 
to  consummate  success,  and  moulds  the 
elements  of  a  fresh  career  in  the  very 
heart  of  seeming  failure.  And  the  same 
thought  evidently  penetrated  the  bishop's 
theology.  He  was  never  severer  than  he 
was  on  the  attempt  to  brand  with  hetero- 
doxy the  Bishop  of  Natal's  criticisms 
on  the  finite  and  human  elements  in 
Christ's  earthly  life.  How  the  divine  and 
human  could  be  blended  in  any  life  Dr. 
Thirlwall  maintained  to  be  a  mystery 
which  no  one  could  fathom  ;  but  the  way 
to  fathom  it  was  certainly  not  to  deny 
Christ's  true  humanity,  or  to  throw  doubt 
over  all  statements  which  assume  it.  He 
saw  clearly  the  irony  of  destiny  which 
drives  such  orthodox  excesses  of  zeal  as 
these  into  inevitable  heresies  of  denial, 
as  he  saw  also  the  irony  of  destiny  which 
drives  almost  as  surely  the  excesses  on 
the  side  of  denial  back  into  superstition. 
To  Dr.  Thirlwall,  theology  was  a  line 
of  thought  marking  very  inadequately  a 
thread  of  practical  divine  guidance  of 
which  it  was  hardly  possible  to  exagger- 
ate the  importance,  but  most  easy  to  mis- 
understand the  drift  ;  and  the  history  of 
Christian  theology  seemed  to  him  full 
of  the  irony  of  providence,  showing  how 
error  led  to  the  assumption  of  infallibil- 
ity, and  dogmatism  to  the  glorification  of 
ignorance  ;  how  the  neglect  of  the  hu- 
man side  of  Christianity  issued  in  the  de- 
generation of  theology,  and  the  neglect 
of  the  divine  side,  in  the  degeneration 
of  man.  We  deduce  these  inferences  as 
to  Dr.  Thirlwall's  theology  from  hints 
scattered  through  several  of  the  Bishop 
of  St.  David's  charges  during  the  last 
ten  years  ;  and  certainly  his  general  the- 
ologic  conclusions  corresponded  strik- 
ingly with  this  fear  of  incurring  the 
ironic  nemesis  which  follows  human  dog- 
matism, for   throughout  the   theological 


passages  of  these  writings  there  runs  a 
tone  of  speculative  reserve  and  rever- 
ential liberalism  which  seems  to  be  as 
much  afraid  of  either  presumptuous  as- 
sertion or  denial,  as  a  nation  ought  to  be 
of  assuming  that  its  prosperity  is  sound  or 
a  man  that  his  happiness  will  be  lasting. 
In  Dr.  Thirlwall  there  was  an  habitual  de- 
sire to  catch  the  judicial  view  even  of 
faith  and  ecclesiastical  history,  a  de- 
sire which  is  as  rare  in  English  bishops, 
as  it  should  be  useful  to  the  English 
episcopate  when  in  exceptional  cases  it 
is  found.  Dr.  Thirlwall's  was  not  the 
mind  to  lead  men  to  believe,  but  to  warn 
men  against  undue  belief  or  undue  doubt. 
And  since  it  is  even  easier  to  be  arrogant 
about  divine  things  than  about  human,  it 
will  probably  be  long  before  such  an  in- 
fluence as  Dr.  Thirlwall's  shall  be  re- 
placed among  the  higher  authorities  of 
the  English  Church.  The  glimmer  of  his 
judicial  irony  in  dealjng  with  over-confi- 
dent spirits  was  always  a  beneficial  influ- 
ence, though  it  was  not  one  of  a  kind 
which  theologians  particularly  affect. 


THE  SWINE-HERD  OF    GADARA. 

(a  fancy.) 

No  morsel  in  the  wallet,  and  no  drop 

I'  the  bottle,  —  pleasant !  —  and  five  hours  to 

come 
Of  pitiless  August  sunshine,  ere  I  turn 
My  hogs  along  the  weary  sweltering  league 
That  leads  them  home  to  John  ben  Ezra's  sty. 
Home  ?  — aye,  the  brutes  are  happier  than  the 

man  ! 
I  would  I  were  a  swine  too,  hoof  and  snout, 
So  might  I  share  that  bestial  sense  of  home, 
And  seek  my  straw  contented.     I  am  baked, 
Broiled,  dried-up,  juiceless  as  the  dusty  bones 
In  the  old  tombs  that  honey-comb  these  hills 
From  base  to  crown.     There's  drink  enough 
below, 
j  If  one  could  reach  it,  where  Gennesareth 
j  Lies  all  ablaze  i'  the  sun.     How  pleasant  'twere 
To  plunge  one's  parching  palate  and  hot  skin 
!  A  minute  in  its  waves !     But  I'm  no  goat : 
j  One  might  as  well,  descended,  try  to  tread 
I  Its  waters  and  keep  footing,  as  essay 
j  Descent  adown  this  slope  precipitous 
j  That  walls  their  flood. 

j  Ah  me  !  the  old  home-days 

j  That  once  I  knew  —  the  life  that  once  I  led  ! 
I  The  meanest  hireling  in  my  father's  fields 
I  Hath  all  he  would,  a"nd  more  :  and  I,  the  fool, 
The  peevish,  fractious  idiot,  that  must  fret 
!  And  sicken  of  mere  fulness  of  content  — 
That  must  forestall  his  heritage  —  that  needs 
Must  fling  to  losel,  pander,  parasite, 
In  revel  and  in  riot,  what  by  this 
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Had  grown  the  princeliest  having  of  our  tribe, 
And  all  to  reap  ingratitude,  contempt, 
And  penury,  turned  eyes,  and  giftless  hands, 
Sheer-starving  here  on  half  a  drachm  a  day, 
And  self-detested  in  the  loathsome  trade 
That  earns  the  niggard  pittance,  must  be  fain 
To  grovel  with  the  filthy  brutes  I  guard, 
And  cheat  my  gnawing  belly  with  the  husks 
They  hardly  care  to  crunch. 

That  screech  again  ! 
There  comes  the  howling  madman  from  the 

tombs 
That  worries  me  with  daily  jibe  and  taunt 
And  curses  :  and  he's  strong,  too  —  that's  the 

worst  — 
Lean  as  he  is,     I  saw  him  grapple  once 
With  Dan  of  Gadara,  the  wrestling  Jew, 
And  fling  him,  stunned  and  shattered,  to  the 

earth, 
As  I  might  smash  a  melon  on  the  rock. 
I  would  my  old  boar's  tusk  were  in  his  flank  ! 
Where  shall   I   hide   me  }  —  Hah  !    he  turns 

away. 
Thanks  to  those  trampers  on  the  distant  road 
That  catch  his  eye.     He'll  scare  them  !    Little 

dream 
Tlieir  worships  of  the  lion  in  their  path. 
Why,  what  is  this  ?     I  have  seen  him  face  ere 

now 
A  score  of  Herod's  stoutest  men-at-arms, 
And  scatter  them  in  panic  ;  and  lo  1  here 
He  nears  those  pilgrims,  cringing,  like  a  slave 
Before  an  angry  master  ;  or  a  hound 
That  eyes  the  lifted  lash,  nor  dares  to  bite,   ' 
Nor  dares  to  fly.     I  cannot  catch  his  words,  — 
The  distance  blurs  them  ;  but  his  gesture  owns 
Some  power  his  devil  does  not  dare  gainsay, 
Some  fascination  that,  despite  himself. 
Attracts  and  sjjells  him.     He's  a  proper  man 
That  seems  their  chief,  —  a  marvellous  proper 

man  ! 
With  what  a  calm  majestic  confidence 
He  heads  the  huddling  dozen  at  his  heels  ! 
By  heaven,  it's  strange  !  —  the  madman  kneels 

to  him  — 
Clasps  suppliant  hands,  —  most  wonderful  !     I 

catch 
No  glint  of  arms,  no  sign  of  force  to  quell 
The  fiend  that  dwells  in  him,  yet—  manifest 
The  maniac  owns  his  Master ;  seems  to  wait 
Command,  submissive,  rises,  bows  the  head 
Of  reverence,  takes  the  hindmost  place  i'  the 

troop. 
Meek  as  an  infant,  follows  like  a  sheep 
The  pilgrims  on  their  path,  —  most  wonder- 
ful! 
Pray  heaven  he  come  not  back  more  mad  than 

erst ! 
Curious  !  —  what  sudden  gust  was  that  which 

swept 
Athwart  me  ?     What  strange  rushing  as    of 

wings 
Innumerable  plied  ?    There's  not  a  cloud 
In  all  the  dome  of  heaven,  no  sign  of 

Hey! 
What  ails  the  swine  ?  I've  heard  men  say  a  pig 
Can  see  the  wind;  there's  something  in  this 

breeze. 


Visible  to  them,  I  see  not.     How  they  start. 
And    leap,    and   whine,   and    squeal  !  —  why, 

God's  my  life  ! 
They're  off  —  the  old  boar  the  foremost  !  She- 
,  va  !  ho  ! 

The  lubber  does  not  hear  me  ;  fast  asleep, 
!  I  dare  be  sworn,  beneath  the  sycamores,  — 
I  Quick  !  to  the  cliff  and  head  them  back  I  — 
I  too  late  ! 

'  There's  a  black  torrent  pouring  down  its  side 
!  That  never  will  flow  back  !  an  avalanche 
Of  pork,  —  boar,  sow,  and  pig  and  pigling,  — 

bent 
To  perish  !  pell-mell,  helter-skelter,  down 
They  blunder   headlong,   shrieking,   jostling, 

each 
Borne   down  by  the  other,  conscious  of  the 

plunge 
To  come,  yet  mad  to  take  it.     Souse  !   the 

lake 
Is  seething,  foaming,  round  a  hundred  specks 
Of  struggling,  floundering  blackness  ! 

Gone  !  all  gone  ! 
He  made  a  gallant  fight  though,  at  the  last. 
For  life,  my  tough  old   boar.      Ha !  ha  !  all 

sunk  ! 
Drowned  —  dead   as   Pharaoh   and  his  char- 
ioteers 
In  the  red  gulf !     The  unclean  are  cleaner 

now  ! 
Old  John  ben  Ezra  drove  a  sinful  trade 
In  curing  hams  :  Moses  !  thou  art  avenged  ! 
A  judgment  !  yea,  a  judgment  !  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 
Who  laughed  beside .''    methought   strange 

voices  pealed 
Derisive  echo.     Sheva's  fled  ;  there  rests 
No  creature  else  that  breathes  —  yet  I  could 

swear 
I  heard  it.     There's  a  something  in  the  air, 
The  place,  this  sudden,  silent  solitude. 
This  wholesale  monstrous  bestial  suicide, 
That's  weird  and  awful.     Did  I  mock  ?     God 

wot, 
'Twas  scarce  a  chance  for  mocking  !     Let  me 

think 
A  moment,  — I  am  sped  !  I  dare  not  face 
My  master  with  a  tale  that  whoso  hears 
Will  deem  me  madder  than  the  madman  was, 
Cured  by  the  pilgrim,  —  cured,  if  I  may  trust 
These  eyes  that  saw  him  emptied  of  the  fiend 
That  held  him  thralled. 

That  whirring  as  of  wings 
I   heard,  that  passed  me  cliff  wards,  —  was  it 

thus 
His  devil   parted  ?     Hah  !   and  towards  my 

swine  ? 
No  ;  'tis  not  possible  !     The  Sadducee 
That  taught  my  boyhood  used  to  laugh  to  scorn 
The  creed  of  angel,  devil,  and  all  forms 
Of  super-mortal  essence  :  else  indeed 
'Twould  seem What  matter  ?  what  is  done 

is  done. 
Bear  he  who  will  this  news  to  Gadara 
And  Rabbi  John  ben  Ezra.     I  not  grudge 
Shcva  that  errand,  or  the  stripes  he'll  cam 
For  bearing  it.     I  s'.iall  not  claim  from  John 
My  last  week's  wage.     My  path  must  lie  else- 
where 
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Henceforth,  yet  where  I  know  not.     On  what 

road 
I  faint,  what  matter  ?  or  what  ditch  I  choose 
To  die  in  ? 

Life  is  sweet,  though  —  body  and  soul, 
However  oft  they  quarrel,  yet  are  friends, 
And  loth  to  part.     Existence  may  be  nursed 
On  locusts,  or  the  treasure  of  wild  bees 
Filched  from  the  baffled  bear :  what  hinders 

yet 
To  live  so,  free  o'  the  desert,  like  that  grim 
Half-naked  preacher  that,  two  years  agone, 
Down  south  by  Jordan  in  Bethabara, 
Thundered    "  Repent !  "    in    the    astonished 

ears 
Of  both  the  jangling  self-sufficient  sects, 
Watching  in  scornful  pity  while  he  cleansed 
The  simpler  multitude.    A  viperous  brood 
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I  He  called  them  —  well  he  might  —  but  yet  he 
I  bade 

Not  even  these  despair. 

Repent !  —  Did  chance 
Or  heaven  recall  that  crying  ?     Is  there  hope 
Ev'n  yet  for  such  as  I  ? 

I  will  arise, 
And  go  unto  my  father,  and  will  say 
Unto  him,  "  O  my  father  !  I  have  sinned 
Both  against  heaven  and  in  thy  sight,  and  I 
Am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  thy  son  !  " 
Home  1    home!    what  sweet  old   music  long 

unheard 
That  thought  hath  reawaked  !     God  grant  it 

prove 
No  mocker,  for  it  seems  to  promise  there 
A  father  reconciled,  a  son  forgiven  : 
Home  !    home  !  and  hope  !      Oh  !  should  the 
dream  come  true  ! 
Blackwood's  Magazine.  H.  K. 


The  Trinidad  Chronicle  of  May  21  contains 
an  account  of  a  visit  to  the  spring  by  Mr.  H. 
Prestoe,  superintendent  of  the  Trinidad  Bo- 
tanic Gardens.  The  lake  lies  in  the  mount- 
ains behind  Roseau,  and  in  the  valleys  around 
many  souffrieres,  or  solfataras,  are  to  be  met 
with.  The  boiling  lake  is  a  gigantic  solfa- 
tara,  with  an  excess  of  water-volume  over  the 
ejective  power  exerted  by  its  gases  and  heat. 
It  is  affected  by  a  very  considerable  volume 
of  water  derived  from  two  converging  ravines 
which  meet  just  on  its  north-west  corner,  and 
owing  to  the  existence  of  a  small  hill  imme- 
diately opposite  (which  has  had  the  effect  of 
diverting  the  course  of  the  ravine-water  into 
its  present  channel),  the  action  of  the  solfatara 
has  caused  the  formation  of  a  crater-like 
cavity,  which  is  now  the  boiling  lake  with  its 
precipitous  and  ever-wasting  banks  on  its 
north  and  south  sides,  of  some  sixty  feet 
depth.  The  temperature  of  the  lake  ranges 
from  180^  to  190^  F.  The  point  of  ebullition 
seems  to  vary  its  position  somewhat ;  the 
water  rising  two,  three,  and  sometimes  four 
feet  above  the  general  surface,  the  cone 
dividing  occasionally  into  three,  as  though 
ejected  from  so  many  orifices.  During  ebulli- 
tion a  violent  agitation  is  communicated  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  lake.  The  sulphurous 
vapour  arises  in  pretty  equal  density  over  the 
whole  lake,  there  being  no  sudden  ejection  of 
gas  observed  from  the  point  of  ebullition ;  there 
are  no  detonations ;  the  colour  of  the  water 
is  a  deep  dull  grey,  and  it  is  highly  charged 
with  sulphur  and  decomposed  rock.  As  the 
outlet  of  the  water  is  constantly  deepening, 
the  surface  of  the  lake  must  gradually  become 
lower,  and  it  will,  Mr.  Prestoe  thinks,  ulti- 
mately be  destroyed,  and  its  character  be 
changed  to  that  of  a  geyser.  It  will  then 
gradually  fill  up  by  the  reduction  of  the  adja- 


cent hillsides,  and  innumerable  solfataras  will 
be  formed  in  the  place  of  the  present  gigantic 
one.  Mr.  Prestoe  found  no  bottom  with  a 
line  of  195  feet,  ten  feet  from  the  water's  edge. 
One  great  result  of  the  action  of  solfataras  is  MX 
the  decomposition  of  the  volcanic  rock  and  ^| 
the  development  therefrom  of  various  kinds 
of  gypsum.  Some  blocks  met  with  have  a 
very  strong  resemblance  to  the  Tuscany  or 
Volterra  marble.  Mr.  Prestoe  thinks  that 
these  large  solfataras  have  had  much  to  do  in 
bringing  about  the  present  conformation  of 
the  district. 


Sewerage  in  the  Good  Old  Times.  —  In 
North's  "  Life  of  the  Lord  Keeper  Guildford," 
we  are  told  some  curious  facts  about  the  sew- 
erage of  Chancery  Lane,  where  was  his  lord- 
ship's residence.  A  well  in  the  cellar  received 
all  the  waste  water  of  the  house,  and  when 
this  tank  was  full  the  contents  were  pumped 
out  into  the  street.  So  it  was  with  other 
houses,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  passengers, 
and  to  the  discomfort  of  residents.  After 
long  discussion  a  forced  "  contribution  "  was 
levied  on  the  owners  of  property,  and  the  open 
kennel  gradually  gave  place  to  a  covered  sew- 
er, having  its  fall  into  that  of  Fleet  Street. 
The  proprietors  and  tenants  were  for  the  most 
part  very  indignant  at  this  compulsory  act  for 
cleanliness  and  health,  but  afterwards  were 
thanlvful  to  Lord  Keeper  Guildford,  the  chief 
mover  in  the  affair,  "for  a  singular  good  done 
them."  "  Which,"  North  adds,  "  is  an  in- 
stance showing  that  the  common  people  will 
be  averse  to  their  own  interest  until  it  is  forced 
upon  them,  and  then  will  be  thankful  for  it. 
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NATURE    AND    LOVE,    ETC. 


NATURE  AND  LOVE. 


SPRING. 
The  tender  spring  comes  tremblingly  ; 

Quiv'ring,  the  blossoms  softly  break ; 
Each  zephyr  breathing  gently  by, 

New  forms,  new  beauties  seem  to  wake. 
So  trembling  wakes  my  love  for  thee, 
So  fetters  burst,  springs  fair  and  free. 
O  first  sweet  love  !  O  maiden  mine  ! 
O  strange  new  love  !  O  birth  divine  I 

SUMMER. 

Full  summer  now  —  the  genial  hours 

Lend  radiant  noon  to  glowing  night. 
Full  summer  —  see  the  gleaming  flowers 

Basking  in  fervid  life  and  light. 
And  love  too  has  its  perfect  noon, 
Its  summer  sun,  its  summer  moon  ; 
In  thy  deep  radiant  eyes,  my  queen, 
My  triumph  lies  —  there  love  is  seen. 

AUTUMN. 
Adown  the  fields  the  golden  grain 

Hangs  heavy  on  the  burdened  stems, 
Through  shimmering  leaves  the  fruits  again 

Gleam  ruddy  ripe,  rich  autumn's  gems. 
Hearts'  harvest  too  I  gather  in. 
Love,  sweet  to  cherish,  sweet  to  win  ; 
For  future  days  o'erflowing  store. 
Love,  could  I  ever  love  thee  more  I 

WINTER. 

Where  are  the  flowers  ?  where  the  leaves  ? 

Where  the  sweet  zephyrs'  gentle  breath  ? 
Where  mellowed  fruits  and  jolden  sheaves  ? 

Dead,  dead  ;  all  icy  bound  in  death  ! 
Is  love  too  dead  ?     Hence,  leedless  pain  I 
Love  only  sleeps  to  wake  again. 
Love  dead  ?    Ah  no,  not  so  with  love  ! 
Zove  only  dies  to  live  above 
Tinsley's  Magazine.  EnnIS  GraHAM. 


THE    EVERLASTING  PITY. 

As  lies  the  blue  behind  the  thunder-cloud, 

As  lurk  the  snowdrop  'neath  the  drifted 
snow. 
As  the  bright  buds  till  Apil  calls  aloud 

Hide  deep  within  th  black  and  leafless 
bough. 
So,  despite  care  and  sorrov,  loss  and  fret, 

God's  loving  pity  gards  His   children's 
fates ; 
Oh,  in  our  darkness  let  ustrust  Him  yet. 

Whose  Comforter  eaa  patient  soul  awaits. 

Believe  the  rankling  wouri  in  love  is  sent, 
Believe  the  grief    ir  chastening  mercy 
comes, 
And  so  the  bitter  "  why  "  o  faith  will  melt. 
And  sorrow  smile  anong  her  darlings* 
tombs. 


Watching  the  violets  gem  the  grassy  lane 

That  late  in  desolate  winter  chill  we  trod, 

Let  the  sweet  flowers  preach  to  the  lonely  pain 
The  everlasting  pity  of  our  God. 

Tinsley's  Magazine. 


AUGUST  ON  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

There  is  sultry  gloom  on  the  mountain's  brow, 

And  a  sultry  glow  beneath  ; 
Oh,  for  a  breeze  from  the  western  sea, 
Soft  and  reviving,  sweet  and  free, 
Over  the  shadowless  hill  and  lea, 

Over  the  barren  heath. 


There  are  clouds  and  darkness  around  God's 
ways,  '■»! 

And  the  noon  of  life  grows  hot ; 
And  though  His  faithfulness  standeth  fast 
As  the  mighty  mountains,  a  shroud  is  cast 
Over  the  glory,  solemn  and  vast, 

Veiling,  but  changing  it  not. 

Send  a  sweet  breeze  from  Thy  sea,  O  Lord, 

From  thy  deep,  deep  sea  of  love  ; 
Though  it  lift  not  the  veil  from  the  cloudy 

height. 
Let  the  brow  grow  cool  and  the  footstep  light. 
As  it  comes  with  holy  and  soothing  might, 
Like  the  wing  of  a  snowy  dove. 

Frances  Ridley  Havergai. 

Sunday  Magazine. 


DYING  SUMMER. 

On  tawny  hills  in  faded  splendour  drest. 
Of  rusty  purple  and  of  tarnished  gold. 
Now  like  some  Eastern  monarch  sad  and  old, 
The  discrowned  summer  lieth  down  to  rest ! 
A  mournful  mist  hangs  o'er  the  mellow  plain. 
O'er  watery  meads  that  slide  down  pine-clad 

heights. 
And  wine-red  woods  where  song  no  more 
delights ; 
But  only  wounded  birds  cry  out  in  pain. 
A  pallid  glory  lingers  in  the  sky. 

Faint  scents  of  wilding  flowers  float  in  the 

air. 
All  nature's  voices  murmur  in  despair  — 
"  Was  summer  crowned  so  late  —  so  soon  to 
die  ? " 
But    with    a    royal     smile,    she    whispers, 

•'  Cease, 
If  life  is  joy  and  triumph,  death  is  peace  !  " 

M.  Betham-Edvvards. 
Sunday  Magazine. 
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From  The  Quarterly  Review. 
MEMOIRS  OF  COUNT  DE  SEGUR.* 

It  is  painful,  depressing,  degrading  to 
humanity,  to  believe  that  greatness  is 
hopelessly  incompatible  with  goodness  ; 
that  the  brightest  of  mankind  must  or  may 
be  the  meanest ;  that  conquerors  are  no 
better  than  robbers  on  a  large  scale  ;  that 
the  loftiest  pinnacle  of  soaring  ambition 
is  unattainable  by  the  aspirant  who  is 
weighted  with  honour,  probity,  and  truth. 
When,  therefore,  these  conclusions  were 
forced  upon  us  by  the  first  four  volumes 
of  M.  Lanfrey's  "  History  of  Napoleon,"  f 
we  gave  expression  to  them  with  reluc- 
tance, and  we  gladly  catch  at  the  oppor- 
tune occasion  for  modifying  them  pre- 
sented by  the  "  History  and  Memoirs  " 
of  Gdn^ral  Comte  de  Sdgur,  who,  going 
over  identically  the  same  ground  with 
peculiar  facilities  of  observation,  certain- 
ly places  the  personal  qualities  of  his 
imperial  master  in  a  light  which  contrasts 
strongly  and  pleasingly  with  our  precon- 
ceived impression  of  the  intense,  con- 
centrated, all-pervading  egotism  of  the 
character.  According  to  this  irreproach- 
able and  unimpeachable  witness,  it 
abounded  in  traits  of  amiability  and  sen- 
sibility; the  iron  despot  could  unbend 
like  an  ordinary  mortal,  was  not  inacces- 
sible to  remorse,  could  sympathize  with 
the  sufferings  of  his  victims,  and  shed 
bitter  tears  over  the  ruin  he  had  wrought. 
Partial  as  M.  de  S6gnr  undoubtedly  is, 
we  have  the  best  possible  evidence  of 
his  good  faith  in  the  indignant  condem- 
nation which  he  passes  on  acts  of  reck- 
less violence  or  treachery,  like  the  seiz- 
ure and  execution  of  the  Due  d'Enghien, 
the  treatment  of  the  pope,  or  the  trap 
laid  for  the  Spanish  Bourbons.  In  fact, 
his  moral  sense,  his  sense  of  right  and 
wrong,  is  as  strong,  as  deep,  as  true,  as 
M.  Lanfrey's  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  man  of 
destiny,  the  self-made  ruler  and  hero,  he 

♦  Histoire  et  Memoirei.  Par  le  Gdn^ral  Cte  de 
S^gur,  Membicdc  TAcadtitnic  Franjaisc.  Paris,  1873. 
Seven  volumes,  8vo. 

t  The  Quarterly  Review  for  April,  1870.  The  fifth 
volume,  recently  published  and  bringing  down  the  his- 
tory to  the  end  of  181 1,  is  marked  by  the  same  ten- 
dency, indeed  mther  too  much  marked,  as  detracting 
from  the  appearance  of  impartiality. 


never  forgets  that  he  is  himself  a  noble 
and  that  noblesse  oblige :  that  he  is  the 
descendant  of  a  long  line  of  chivalrous 
ancestors,  distinguished  by  unswerving 
loyalty  to  the  hereditary  throne. 

His  apparent  aberration  from  their  prin- 
ciples is  fully  explained  at  starting.  It 
was  genuine  patriotism,  combined  with 
military  ardour,  that  first  induced  him  to 
join  the  army  as  a  volunteer  ;  and  he 
may  be  pardoned  for  not  regarding  the 
brilliant  conquerer  on  the  car  of  victory, 
the  incarnation  of  French  glory,  as  the 
upstart  usurper  of  a  crown.  Divided  in 
his  own  despite  between  opposite  creeds, 
he  clings  instinctively  to  truth  as  his  sole 
preservative  against  vacillation  and  in- 
consistency :  he  never  plays  the  advocate, 
never  tries  to  make  the  case  better  or 
worse,  but  sets  down  his  genuine  im- 
pressions for  evil  or  for  good  ;  and  these, 
it  will  be  remembered,  are  most  fre- 
quently the  impressions  of  one  who  saw 
and  heard  what  he  sets  down.  The  quo- 
rutnpars  magna  fui  is  the  keynote  of  the 
narrative.  It  is  told  of  our  great  captain, 
the  Iron  Duke,  that  after  putting  some 
one  right  as  to  some  incident  at  Water- 
loo, he  naively  added,  "  I  was  there  ! " 
M.  de  S^gur  might  have  said  the  same 
in  reference  to  most  of  the  campaigns 
and  battles  he  commemorates  —  Auster- 
litz,  Wagram,  Borodino,  etc.  etc.  —  "I 
was  there."  He  was  there,  moreover,  in 
immediate  attendance  on  the  principal 
performer  in  the  grand  drama  or  succes- 
sion of  grand  dramas ;  and  when  not 
personally  present,  he  heard  the  most 
remarkable  scenes  and  occurrences 
talked  over  and  discussed  by  his  constant 
companions,  the  otlier  members  of  the 
household  and  the  staff,  whilst  the  facts 
were  freshly  remeiibered,  and  there  was 


distorting 
collect  an 


them 
immense 


He   thus   contrived  to 
amount  of  valuable 


information,    enlivened    by    anecdotes 


and  the  style  of 
chose   strikes  us  t* 


publication  which    he 
be    precisely    that 


which  was   best  adapted  to  his    turn   of 
mind  and  capacity,  as  well  as    best  fitted 
to  turn  his  stock  of  miscellaneous  though 
rich  materials  to  tlu  best  account. 
One  of  his  anceUors  was    the  friend 
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and  ambassador  of  Henry  IV.  Several  non  amongst  men  of  letters.  We  find' 
were  distinguished  commanders.  His  i  Pope  complaining  that  he  had  been  three 
grandfather  was  the  Count  de  Sdgur,  :  weeks  waiting  for  his  imagination.  But 
afterwards  marshal  of  France  and  min- 1  it  naturally  alarmed  a  novice  :  — 
ister  of  war,  who,  when  his  arm  was  j  i  ^^^s  disconsolate,  on  the  verge  of  despair 
broken  at  the  battle  of  Lawfeld,  refused  |  at  this  impotence,  when,  fortunately,  M.  de 
to  quit  the  field  for  fear  of  discouraging  Lacepede,  then  living  in  retirement  in  the 
his  men,  entered  the  entrenchments  at  neighbouring  village,  dropped  in. 
their  head,  and  caused  Louis  XV.  (as  j  "What  is  the  matter  with  you? "said  this 
quoted  by  Voltaire)  to  exclaim  that  such  ;  celebrated  savant.  On  my  explaining,  he  said, 
men  deserved  to  be  invulnerable.  His  '  "  ^ell,  nothing  more  simple  ;  it  is  a  break- 
father    was    the    well-known    author    of    ^°7  KT^T^V  '^'^ '^^"^  may  be  over- 

^^Memoircs  on  Souvenirs  et  Auecdo^es^  ^  'h      '  ^^^^f'.  ^.^P^"^<;'^,'  as  they  are 

,,.,,.       „  1    .,      I       •      •         on  one  another,  and  this  IS  what  has  happened 

published  m  1823,  towards  the  beginning    ^^  ^^^  „•  ..^^^  ^^  .^  ^^^^^^,,  ^  ,^^yjl^^^^ 

of  which  we  read  :  j  ^yho  sleep    scarcely  three    hours,  and  work 

Since  chance   has  willed  that   I  should  be    twenty-one  out  of  the  twenty-four ;  is  it  for 
successively  colonel,  general,  traveller,  navi-    you  to  impute  this  shameful  sterility  to  eight 
gator,  son  of  a  minister,  ambassador,  courtier,    or  ten  hours  of  work  ?  " 
prisoner,  farmer,  soldier,  poet,  dramatic  au- j       n^     ,     r      ^   vj       .l  n  1 

ihor.  journalist,  publicist,  historian,  deputy,  '  ^'  '^^  Lacdpede,  the  well-known  writer 
councillor  of  state,  senator,  academician,  and  ^n  natural  history,  explains  to  him  that, 
peer  of  France,  I  must  have  seen  men  and  as  one  man's  meat  may  be  another  man's 
things  under  almost  all  aspects ;  sometimes  poison,  so  the  amount  of  sleep  which  suf- 
through  the  prism  of  happiness,  sometimes  ficed  for  one  might  be  utterly  insufficient 
through  the  crape  of  misfortune,  and  tardily  for  another,  and  that  as  for  himself,  he 
by  the  light  of  the  torch  of  a  mild  philosophy,  had  suffered  so  little  from  his  self-im- 
These  «  Memoires  ou  Souvenirs  "  were  '  P°f,^^  r^^/>^^,  that  at  his  advanced  age  he 
left  unfinished,  and  might  naturally  have  ;  ^^'^^  composed  without  writing, 
suggested  the  work  before  us,  by  way  of  j  «  Ah  !  probably,  verses  ?"  "No,  prose." 
continuation,  to  the  son,  who  also  had  j  "  What !  "  I  rejoined,  jocularly  ;  "  your  work, 
seen  enough  of  men  and  things  M^Cii^x  \^ Sur  I' Homme,'  for  example.^"  "Precisely; 
various  aspects  fully  to  qualify  him  for  and  to  prove  it  to  you,  I  will,  if  you  have  time 
the  task.  But  the  constant  movement  of  to  listen  to  me,  repeat  the  whole  of  my  first 
military  life,  with  the  absorbing  interest  |  volume  !  and  not  only  the  original  copy,  but 
of  the  political  changes  or  catastrophes  i  ^"  "-^^  alterations  all  the  corrections  !  I  have 
,  .   ,    ,  .       ,  t   ,1  1  -.^  '  at  this  moment  all  the  erasures  in  my  mind's 

in  which  he  was  mixed  up,  prevented  him  ;  ^  ^  ,  .      .      •.  ,       ,  t 

^         -        .  ,.  ^'      .     ^    .,,     r^      '  eye  :  yet  I  have  not  yet  written  a  word,  and  I 

from  forming:  any  literary  project  till  after    Z       \       ^  r  ■  u  ^  !u  1      1  •    .i 

,  »  ,     •'^   .  ,  ,  '  have  almost  finished  the  second  volume  in  the 

his  compelled  retirement  at  the  second  j  ^^^^  manner."  Whilst  I  remained  struck 
restoration  in  1815.  Then  he  began  to  ju^^b  by  astonishment,  he  added:  "But  do 
look  about  for  the  means  of  employing  his  |  not,  for  all  that,  suppose  that  I  work  consecu- 
leisure  hours  and  diverting  his  thoughts  ;  tively  twenty-one  hours  a  day;  on  the  con- 
and  after  two  or  three  desultory  attempts  I  trary,  I  take  care  not  to  continue  more  than 
at  detached  scenes  Dr  passages,  he  re-  two  hours  without  interruption,  without  reliev- 
solved  on  writing  the  "  History  of  Napo-  \  ing  my  brain  by  some  diversion  —  a  few  house- 
leon  and  the  Grand  Army  during  the  j  hold  arrangements,  a  few  tunes  on  my  piano,  a 
year  J8l2."  He  set  to  work  so  eagerly  ;  few  turns  in  my  garden,  suffice  —  after  which, 
that  he  was  speedily  brought  to  a  stand- !  refreshed  and  well  disposed,  I  resume  my 
still  by  exhaustion.  "  I  well  remember  ;  ^  ' 
(he  savs)  that,  at  the  very  commencement,     /  endeavoured  to  follow  his  advice,  and  ben- 

forcing,  wildly  strain  ng  myself   to    com-    ^^^^^  .^^  '' '  ^  ^^t''  '"""^      distractions,  some 
°'  •'  o      .  came  in  my  despite. 


pose  without  sufficient  preparation  or 
rest,  I  reduced  myself  to  an  utter  inca- 
pacity for  producing  anything."  This  is 
a  well-known  and   recognized   phenome- 


He  had  made  considerable  progress 
when  the  idea  struck  him  that,  since  the 
most  curious  and  important  part  of  his 
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work  was  to  come  from  the  interior  of  the 
imperial  tent,  he  must  secure  the  co-op- 
eration of  the  man  who  had  been  domes- 
ticated in  it  during  the  entire  expedition, 
and  who,  besides  the  extraordinary  op- 
portunities he  had  enjoyed,  was  a  states- 
man, and  a  man  of  letters  renowned  for 
his  probity  :  — 

Having  resolved  on  this  line,  I  repaired 
straight  and  without  hesitation  to  M.  le  Cte. 
Daru.  I  arrived,  enriched  with  a  thousand 
pieces  of  information  obtained  from  other 
ministers,  great  officers,  marshals,  and  generals, 
aides-de-camp,  the  four  private  secretaries  of 
Napoleon,  his  physicians,  maitres  d'hotel^  and 
valets  de  chamhre.  This  minister  was  my  fa- 
ther's friend,  his  colleague  in  the  Academy.  I 
had  already  profited  by  their  communications. 
His  place  in  my  book  was  consequently 
marked  out  beforehand  ;  and  as  it  was  to  be 
elevated  by  the  aid  I  came  to  ask  of  him,  I  had 
good  grounds  for  reckoning  on  his  obliging 
concurrence.  He  thought  the  work  deserved 
it.  Thenceforth,  as  soon  as  a  book  was  fin- 
ished, I  came  to  read  it  to  him,  to  listen  to  his 
remarks,  and  then  collect,  in  a  conversation  of 
several  hours  of  earnest  reasoning  and  discus- 
sion on  the  subject  of  the  following  book,  all 
the  information  that  his  happy  memory  never 
failed  to  supply. 

M.  Daru  lent  himself  complacently  to 
the  kind  of  co-operation  that  has  been 
described  during  the  entire  composition 
of  the  work  —  begun  in  1815,  and  com- 
pleted in  1820  ;  but  never  once,  in  the 
course  of  these  innumerable  consulta- 
tions, extending  over  five  years,  did  he 
utter  an  approving  word,  or  give  the 
faintest  intimation  of  an  opinion  touching 
style  or  form  ;  so  that  the  author,  with  a 
conscience  perfectly  satisfied  and  at  rest 
as  to  the  facts  and  their  appreciation, 
was  left  in  the  most  embarrassing  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  literary  merit  of  iiis  pro- 
duction. Whether  from  the  distrust  thus 
inspired,  or  from  his  being  re-engaged  in 
active  military  vocations,  he  had  given 
up  all  notion  of  publishing  and  laid  aside 
his  manuscript  as  a  legacy  to  posterity, 
when,  much  to  his  surprise  (in  1823  or 
1824),  he  learnt  from  his  father  that  M. 
Daru  had  been  speaking  in  the  highest 
terms  of  the  work,  advised  publication, 
and  prophesied  success. 

At  their  next  meeting,  M.  Daru,  laying 
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aside  reserve,  asked  him  point-blank  why 
he  persevered  in  deriving  no  advantage 
from  so  sustained  a  labour.  "  But,"  I 
replied,  "if  the  public  should  prove  as 
1  reticent  as  you  have  been,  what  is  the  use 
of  consulting  it  when  its  silence  would 
annoy  without  convincing  me  ?  and  I 
should  not  be  satisfied  with  an  incom- 
plete success."  "  Well,  in  that  case,"  he 
rejoined,  "you  would  appeal  to  posterity." 
"  Ah,  yes,"  I  exclaimed,  "  like  hosts  of 
others  ;  but  I  am  by  no  means  disposed 
to  swell  the  number."  Very  little  addi- 
tional pressure  is  required  to  impel  an 
author  in  this  state  of  mind  to  publication. 
At  a  subsequent  intervfew,  on  M.  Daru 
renewing  his  remonstrances,  M.  de  Segur 
said  he  would  follow  his  advice  on  one 
condition.  "  Out  with  it,  then."  After  a 
little  hesitation,  I  resumed  :  "  Well  then, 
you  alone  are  well  acquainted  with  my 
book ;  answer  me  conscientiously.  Are 
you  sure  that  it  would  be  sufficient  to 
throw  wide  open  to  me  the  folding-doors 
of  the  Academy.^"  "I  answer  for  it," 
he  replied  ;  "and  so  well,  that  I  give  you 
my  vote  beforehand."  There  was  no  re- 
sisting such  an  encouragement :  the  long- 
secluded  manuscript  was  brought  forth, 
and  read  over,  chapter  by  chapter,  to  his 
father,  whose  deliberate  judgment  was  in 
accordance  with  M.  Daru's.  But  fastid- 
ious recasting  and  polishing,  with  occa- 
sional fits  of  hesitation,  procrastinated 
what  he  still  regarded  as  a  leap  in  the  dark 
till  1825;  when  the  entire  "copy"  was 
confided  to  the  celebrated  printers,  MM. 
Baudouin,  who  severely  tried  his  patience 
by  fresh  delay. 

The  process  of  printing  was  long  enough  in 
all  conscience.  If,  at  the  time,  they  had  told 
me  why,  perhaps  my  apprehensions  would  have 
been  allayed.  I  have  learned  since  tiiat  the 
compositors  paused  to  read  the  proofs  amongst 
themselves.  But  I  was  kept. in  ignorance  of 
this  first  success.  When  the  day  of  publica- 
tion arrived,  I  hurried  in  my  perplexity  to 
isolate  myself  at  Saint-Gratien  [his  country- 
house].  But,  at  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours, 
the  feverish  .agitation  which  came  over  me, 
augmented  by  solitude,  led  mc  to  return  fur- 
tively to  Paris.  There,  without  stirring  out, 
I  abided  my  fate,  when  M.  Baudouin  begged 
me  to  call  on  him.  I  went,  more  and  more 
anxious.     Jostled  on  my  way  by  a  double  file 
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of  porters  loaded  with  huge  piles  of  printed 
sheets,  I  somewhat  impatiently  entered  the 
court.  As  soon  as  he  saw  me  he  ran  up  ;  and 
on  his  grasping  and  pressing  both  my  hands, 
I  exclaimed,  *'  Good  God,  what  do  you  want 
me  for,  and  what  has  happened  ? "  "  Don't 
you  see?  Look;  is  it  not  a  scene  for  the 
'  Arabian  Nights '  ?  "  "  What  !  those  porters 
who  ran  against  me  ?"  "  Well,  it  is  you,  it  is 
your  book  that  they  are  carrying  thus  !  We 
are  no  longer  equal  to  the  demand  !  The  first 
edition  of  three  thousand  copies  is  exhausted 
already  ;  we  must  have  a  second  of  four  thou- 
sand as  soon  as  possible,  and  authority  to 
strike  off  a  third,  a  fourth,  of  the  same  num- 
ber. It  is  a  success  unexampled  since  Cha- 
teaubriand." 

This  was  literally  true.  Congratulations 
poured  in  on  all  sides  :  the  grand  object 
of  his  aspirations,  the  seat  in  the  Acad- 
emy, was  as  good  as  attained  ;  and  he 
had  fairly  established  his  title  to  a  place 
on  that  table-land  of  fame  where,  ac- 
cording to  D'AIembert,  the  celebrities, 
the  choice  spirits,  of  all  times  and  climes 
are  to  assemble  and  shake  hands.  A  duel 
with  General  Gourgaud,  in  which  he 
wounded  his  adversary,  and  a  pamphlet- 
war  with  Marshal  Grouchy,  in  which  he 
had  the  best  of  it,  could  hardly  be  called 
drawbacks:  at  all  events,  were  far  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  eager  testi- 
mony borne  to  the  fidelity  of  his  narra- 
tives and  description,  as  well  as  by  the 
unequivocal  signs  of  their  popular  effect 
and  impressiveness. 

As  an  ex-Imperialist  he  was  not  in  high 
favour  at  the  Tuileries,  and  Madame  la 
Dauphine  in  particular  was  wont  to  look 
coldly  on  him.  The  first  time  he  met  her 
eye  after  the  publication  of  his  book,  she 
showed  signs  of  emotion,  and  seemed 
more  than  once  on  the  point  of  address- 
ing him.  Struck  by  her  altered  manner, 
he  requested  an  explanation  of  one  of  the 
persons  of  her  suite.  "  What !  do  you 
not  know  ?  Can  you  be  ignorant  that,  on 
reading  j-our  account  of  the  unfortunate 
Prince  of  the  Moskwa  during  the  retreat, 
she  repeatedly  cried  out, '"  Heavens  !  why 
did  we  not  know  all  this  ?  What  hero- 
ism !  Why  did  not  M.  de  Sdgur  publish 
his  book  sooner.'*  It  would  have  saved 
the  life  of  Marshal  Ney  !  " 

A  still  higher  compliment  was  that  paid 
by  an  eminent  professor  of  history.  In 
the  course  of  a  lecture  at  the  Sorbonne, 
M.  Saint-Marc  Girarcin  drew  a  compari- 
son between  the  work  and  the  '*  History 
of  Charles  XH."  by  Voltaire  ;  and  to  jus- 
tify his  preference  of  M.  de  Sdgur,  quoted 
his  description  of  the  Grand  Army  on  the 
6th  November,  when  the   Russian  winter 
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broke  upon  them  in  all  its  horrors,  her- 
alded by  a  piercing  wind  and  a  heavy  fall 
of  snow.  To  save  the  reader  the  trouble 
of  reference  we  quote  a  portion  of  it : 

Les  malheureux  se  trainent  encore,  en  gre- 
lottant,  jusqu'a  ce  que  la  neige,  qui  s'attache 
sous  leurs  pieds  en  forme  de  pierre,  quelques 
debris,  une  branche  ou  le  corps  de  I'un  de 
leurs  compagnons,  les  fasse  trebucher  et  tom- 
ber.  L^  ils  gemissent  en  vain  :  bientot  la 
neige  les  couvre  ;  de  legeres  eminences  les 
font  reconnaitre.  Voila  leur  sepulture  !  La 
route  est  toute  parsemee  de  ces  ondulations, 
comme  un  champ  funeraire ;  les  plus  intre- 
pides  ou  les  plus  indiiferents  s'affectent :  ils 
passent  rapidement  en  detournant  leurs  re- 
gards. Mais  devant  eux,  autour  d'eux,  tout 
est  neige ;  leur  vue  se  perd  dans  cette  im- 
mense et  triste  uniformite  ;  I'imagination 
s'etonne  :  c'est  comme  un  grand  linceul  dont 
la  nature  enveloppe  I'armee  !  Les  seuls  ob- 
jets  qui  s'en  detachent,  ce  sont  de  sombres 
sapins,  des  arbres  de  tombeaux,  avec  leur 
funebre  verdure,  et  la  gigantesque  immobilite 
de  leurs  noires  tiges,  et  leur  grande  tristesse 
qui  complete  cet  aspect  desole  d'un  deuil  gene- 
ral, d'une  nature  sauvage,  et  d'une  armee  mou- 
rante  au  milieu  d'une  nature  raorte.* 

This,  his  first  work,  occupies  the  fourth 
and  fifth  volumes  of  his  completed  '^  His- 
toire  et  Memoires  "  and  harmonizes  admh 
rably  with  the  rest,  which  is  composed  ox 
the  same  plan  and  blends  personal  re-' 
miniscences  with  the  imperial  annals  in 
nearly  the  same  manner.  "  The  History 
of  Napoleon  and  the  Grand  Army,"  he 
remarks,  on  resuming  his  pen,  "is  before 
the  world.  It  is  also  my  own  history. 
Many  a  time  have  I  figured  upon  the 
stage,  but  invariably  without  naming  my- 
self. I  was  then  more  of  a  witness  than 
an  actor,  having  hardly  quitted  the  em- 
peror, except  for  short  distances,  to  car- 
ry and  see  to  the  execution  of  his  orders. 
I  suffered  less  than  others,  notwithstand- 
ing my  wounds,  because,  attached  to  Na- 
poleon, we  were  almost  always  under 
shelter  and  sufficiently  fed."  On  most 
other  occasions  he  names  himself  with- 
out reserve,  and  the  part  assigned  to  him 
is  not  unfrequently  reversed.  He  is 
conspicuous  in  action  where  the  fight  is 
hottest ;  he  leads  more  than  one  charge 
as  desperate  as  that  of  Balaclava  or  a  for- 
lorn hope ;  he  receives  wounds  which 
make  the  army  surgeons  shudder ;  and 
has  so  many  hairbreadth  escapes,  that  we 
wonder  by  what  miraculous  intervention 
he  lived  to  tell  of  them.  The  civil  or 
non-military  part  of    his   life  is  also   so 

*  Liv.  ix.,  chap.  xx. 
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eventful  and  sensational,  that  although  ^  when,  convinced  of  the  vanity  and  noth- 
we  shall  keep  as  much  as  possible  to  the^  ingness  of  all  things  including  human 
passages  in  which  it  blends  with  history,  life,  he  alternately  contemplates  suicide 
we  must  bestow  a  passing  attention  on\d  la  Werther  or  the  isolation  and  solitary 
those  in  which  he  tells  us  how  his  char- j  musings  of  a  hermit.     The  spell  is  for- 


acter  was  developed,  and  how  he  came  to 
run  counter  to  the  hereditary  principles 
of  his  race. 

His  education  was  private  and  domes- 
tic. It  was  the  best  that,  after  his  ninth 
year,  his  father  and  mother  could  give 
him  in  the  midst  of  revolutionary  dan- 
gers and  disturbances.  On  the  21st  Jan- 
uary, 1793  (the  day  of  the  execution  of 
Louis  XVI.),  they  fled  to  a  country-house 
at  Chatenay,  near  Sceaux,  three  leagues 
from  Paris. 

It  was  said  that  Voltaire  had  been  brought 


tunately  broken  by  a  call  to  Paris. 

The  view  of  the  world  sufficed  to  originate 
a  fresh  transformation,  so  accidental  and  con- 
trary to  nature  was  the  tendency  in  which  I 
was  well  nigh  lost;  self-love  and  very  soon 
other  kinds  of  love  completed  the  work. 

Society  was  beginning  to  revive  under 
the  Directory,  and  he  was  immediately 
introduced  to  the  best  of  it  by  his  uncle 
the  Vicomte  de  Sdgur.  Dazzled  by  its 
novelty  and  fascinated  by  its  charm,  his 
sole  ambition  is  to  shine  in  it,  to  sus- 


upinit.     I  remember  that  the  Abbe  Raynaljtain    the    renown  of    his  family  for    wit, 


came  to  see  my  father  there.  The  theories  of 
this  historian  had  just  been  reduced  to  prac- 
tice ;  he  seemed  disgusted  with  them.  I 
heard  him  reproach  himself  with  the  exag- 
geration of  his  philosophical  writings.  He 
repented  his  share  of  the  flames  in  this  horri- 
ble conflagration,  and  his  having  placed  torches 
instead  of  lustres  in  brutal  hands  which  used 
them,  to  consume  and  destroy  all. 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Reign  of 
Terror  was  just  beginning  ;  the  family 
were  poor  and  proscribed  ;  masters  and 
preceptors  all  abandoned  them,  and  the 
father  was  the  sole  instructor. 

This  was  too  much  for  m?  ;  the  dispropor- 
tion between  tutor  and  pupil  was  too  great. 
In  this  early  age,  the  age  of  sensations,  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  tragic  scenes  surrounding 
me,  feeble  and  sickly,  my  heart  was  too  soon 
and  singularly  developed,  but  alone,  but  at 
the  expense  of  all  the  rest,  and  especially  of 
my  mind,  which  remained  in  its  first  infancy. 
I  grew  neither  in  body  nor  intelligence. 

This  lasted  three  years  ;  and  he  was 
in  his  fifteenth  year,  when  he  took  up  a 
book  of  light  literature  which  he  had  fre- 
quently glanced  over  and  thrown  by,  and 
from  the  first  words  he  felt  as  if  a  thick 
internal  veil  had  been  torn  aside,  and  as 
if  a  new  world  of  ideas,  luminous  and 
dazzling,  had  been  opened  to  him.  Tiie 
readers  of  John  Stuart  Mill's  "  Autobi- 
ography "  will  remember  that  the  dark 
mental  cloud  which  hung  upon  him  was 
similarly  dissipated  by  his  coming  acci- 
dentally on  a  passage  in  the  memoirs  of 
Marmontel.  The  day  after  the  intellect- 
ual glow  came  upon  young  De  Sdgur  he 
was  seized  with  a  literary  fit,  during 
which  he  composed  comedies.  Then, 
after  a  serious  semi-religious  turn,  a  mel- 
ancholy meditative  mood  came  over  him, 


courage,  and  gallantry.  The  method  he 
pursued  was  precisely  that  of  the  hero 
in  "  Les  Premieres  Armes  de  Richelieu;  " 
he  fought  duels,  he  compromised  female 
reputations,  he  wrote  love  verses.  He 
was  indifferent  to  the  political  position, 
ever  verging  on  a  crisis ;  and  if  he 
deigned  to  think  of  the  glories  accruing 
to  the  French  arms,  it  was  to  sneer  at 
them,  and  speak  of  the  young  command- 
er in  the  full  career  of  victory  as  "  Mon- 
sieur" Bonaparte,  after  the  fashion  of 
his  clique.  Yet  this  dissipation  and  friv- 
olity were  but  another  crust  or  layer 
which  covered  and  concealed  his  genuine 
qualities  of  head  and  heart  ;  when  these 
were  fairly  reached  and  roused,  there  was 
an  end  of  vacillation,  folly,  weakness,  and 
uncertainty.  His  real  instincts  were  mil- 
itary ;  his  true  vocation  was  for  arms  ; 
although  here,  again,  the  impulse  was 
accidental  ;  but  once  given,  it  deter- 
mined the  whole  colour  of  his  life. 

Time  pressed,  and  the  humiliation  of  re- 
maining a  burthen  on  my  family.  Already  I 
was  mournfully  making  up  my  mind  to  become 
a  middling  clerk,  when  a  last  journey  took  me 
to  Paris.  On  that  day,  after  passing  the  bar- 
rier, a  singular  emotion,  which  I  remarked  in 
the  attitude  and  on  the  countenance  of  all,  in- 
spired me  with  a  vague  hope.  Revolutions 
succeeded  each  other  rapidly.  I  foresaw  one. 
I  could  not  lose  by  change.  Disenchanted  of 
my  dreams,  and  restored  to  the  real  world  by 
misery,  I  felt  interested  in  public  matters  for 
the  first  time.  I  was  utterly  ignorant  of  what 
was  about  to  happen.  I  dared  not  ask,  but  a 
powerful  instinct  guidcdme  ;  it  led  mc  straight 
towards  him  whose  destiny  was  speedily  to  in- 
volve my  own. 

It  was  at  the  very  hour  when,  in  the  Tuile- 
rics,  Napoleon,  summoned  by  the  Council  of 
Ancients,  began  the  r:-volution  of  18  IJru- 
maire,  and  was  haranguing  the  garrison,  to  Im 


sure  of  it  against  the  Directory  and  the  other 
council.  I  was  stopped  by  the  garden  railing, 
I  pressed  my  face  against  it  :  I  gazed  eagerly 
on  this  memorable  scene.  Then  I  ran  round 
the  enclosure  and  tried  all  the  entrances.  At 
last,  on  reaching  the  gate  of  the  Pont  Tour- 
nant,  I  saw  it  open.  A  regiment  of  dragoons, 
the  9th,  came  out ;  they  were  on  their  march 
towards  Saint  Cloud,  fully  equipped,  sword  in 
hand,  and  in  that  state  of  warlike  excitement, 
with  the  proud  and  determined  air  of  soldiers, 
when  they  go  to  encounter  an  enemy,  deter- 
mined to  conquer  or  to  die.  At  this  martial 
aspect  the  warrior  blood  I  had  received  from 
my  fathers  boiled  in  my  veins.  My  vocation 
was  decided ;  I  was  a  soldier  from  this  hour. 
I  dreamt  of  nothing  but  battles,  and  held  every 
other  career  in  contempt. 

Up  to  this  time  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  regarding  the  revolutionary  army 
with  hatred  and  distrust.  How'  were 
these  feelings  to  be  reconciled  with 
his  new-born  enthusiasm  for  arms  ?  his 
love  of  glory  with  his  antipathy  to  the 
only  flag  under  which  it  could  be  won  ? 
What  would  be  said  when  he,  the  cham- 
pion of  the  white  flag,  was  first  seen  in 
uniform  under  the  tricolour  ?  It  was 
something  that  Bonaparte  was  more  of  a 
reactionary  than  a  revolutionist  ;  that  he 
was  the  restorer  of  order,  the  declared 
foe  of  proscription,  and  in  the  very  act  of 
holding  out  the  right  hand  of  fellowship 
to  the  Royalists,  and  calling  on  all  true 
Frenchmen  to  co-operate  in  defence  of 
their  common  country.  One  of  the  first 
(Consul's  projects  was  the  levying  of  a  vol- 
ainteer  regiment,  to  be  exclusively  com- 
posed of  young  men,  armed,  equipped  and 
mounted  at  their  own  expense.  The 
organization  was  intrusted  to  General 
Dumas,  an  ex-Royalist  and  acquaintance 
of  M.  de  Sdgur,  who  had  the  good  for- 
tune, as  it  turned  out,  to  be  tlie  first  re- 
cruttupon  the  list.  One  motive  that  ac- 
tuated him,  besides  military  enthusiasm, 
was  the  hope  of  advancing  the  cause  he 
was  apparently  deserting. 

My  imagination,  fruitful  in  expedients,  con- 
ceived that  of  engrafting  my  royalism  on  this 
army,  all  made  up  of  Republicans.  I  was 
bold  enough  to  suppose  that  I  should  induce  a 
considerable  number  of  my  friends  to  follow 
my  example  ;  that  this  counter-revolutionary 
seed  would  take  root ;  and  as  hitherto  revolu- 
tion had  followed  revolution,  judging  the  fu- 
ture from  the  past,  there  might  come  one  by 
which  our  party  might  benefit.  This  idea, 
absurd  as  it  was,  had  a  commencement  of  exe- 
cution ;  this  is  why  I  speak  of  it,  for  I  soon 
gained  many  proselytes. 

But  he  is  here  anticipating  ;  and  we 
•are  induced  toiollGw  him   closely,  if  not 
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quite  step  by  step,  in  this  part  of  his  ca- 
reer, because  he  was  then  a  type  of  the 
period,  the  representative  of  a  class,  and 
strikingly  illustrates  the  manner  in  which 
the  consulate  and  empire  were  consoli- 
dated, and  the  old  order  of  things  gradu- 
ally brought  into  some  sort  of  harmony 
with  the  new.  His  father,  whom  we  sus- 
pect to  have  been  somewhat  of  a  time- 
server,  approved  the  step  ;  but  before 
quitting  Paris  he  had  to  run  the  gauntlet 
of  the  aristocratic  faubourg,  who  over- 
whelmed him  with  sneers  and  sarcasms, 
against  which  he  rebelled  and  bore  up 
with  a  spirit  of  defiance  that  failed  him 
altogether  in  the  parting  interview  with 
his  grandfather.  The  old  marshal  re- 
ceived him  much  as  an  old  Roman  would 
have  received  a  son  who  had  broken  the 
military  oath  or  returned  without  his 
shield  — Parma  non  bene  relictd. 

I  arrived  early,  and  approached  his  bed  in 
the  most  submissive  attitude.  "  You  have 
proved  wanting,"  he  sternly  began,  *'  to  all  the 
traditions  of  your  ancestors.  But  it  is  done; 
think  well  of  it ;  you  are  voluntarily  enrolled 
in  the  Republican  army.  Serve  in  it  frankly 
and  loyal,  for  your  course  is  taken,  and  it  is 
no  longer  the  time  to  turn  back  from  it." 
Then  seeing  me  bathed  in  tears,  he  melted, 
and  with  his  only  remaining  hand  taking  mine, 
he  drew  me  towards  him ;  then  giving  me 
twenty  louis  —  it  was  almost  all  he  possessed 
—  he  added:  "Come,  there  is  something  to 
help  you  in  completing  your  equipment  ;  go, 
and  at  least  sustain  with  bravery  and  fidelity, 
under  the  flag  you  have  thought  fit  to  select, 
the  name  you  bear  and  the  honour  of  your 
family."  Fifty  years  have  passed,  and  I  never 
think  of  this  noble  and  painful  counsel,  of 
this  manly  and  touching  benediction,  without 
being  moved  to  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 

He  was  really  fulfilling  an  important 
mission  ;  and  he  does  himself  less  than 
justice  when  he  says  that  the  opportune 
junction  of  parties  would  have  taken  place 
without  him,  although  it  was  he  who  be- 
gan it.  The  importance  of  the  service 
rendered  was  seen  and  duly  appreciated 
by  Napoleon,  who,  at  the  end  of  a  few 
months,  appointed  him  to  a  sub-lieuten- 
ancy in  the  corps. 

These  memoirs  were  composed  piece- 
meal, and  the  detached  portions  have 
been  somewhat  hastily  and  carelessly 
thrown  together.  The  transitions  are 
abrupt,  and  the  general  history  is  inter- 
sected with  the  personal  adventures  in 
a  way  that  renders  it  no  easy  matter 
to  extract  a  consecutive  and  consistent 
narrative.  Thus,  after  passing  over  the 
summary  of  the  early  life  of  Napoleon, 
filling  more  than  half  a  volume,  we  find. 
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to  our  surprise,  that  an  interval  of  two  j  come  again  his  equal,  I  should  use  my  right 
years  occurs  between  M.  de  Sugar's  j  to  demand  satisfaction  for  the  insult  he  had 
first  commission  and  his  complete  ad-  offered  me.  M.  de  Labarbee  either  had  no 
hesion  to  the  first  consul,  during  which  recollection  of  the  incident,  or  had  not  recog- 
he  was  more  than  once   on  the  point    of   n'zed  me  when  he  pushed  me  from  his  path, 

siding  with  the  rivals  of  his  chief.  His  tL'Z^f7n,  Sr^  ' ^  measured  me  from 
^     ,  ^  .  •     xi       /-  •  J        "ead  to  foot  with  a  glance  of  disdam  so  ex- 

first  campaign  was  in  the  Grisons,  under  p^essive,  so  full  of  the  exclamation  of  the 
Macdonald;  and  his  first  great  battle  Cid  :'' Mais  t'at^ayuer  d  mo/,  ^ui  i'a  rendu  si 
Hohenlinden,  under  Moreau.  On  the  je/a/«  ?"  that,  in  truth,  Daguerre,  interpreting 
eve  of  Hohenlinden,  he  was  engaged  in  this  look  with  his  new  method,  might,  I  be- 
an affair  which  throws  light  on  the  disci-  lieve,  have  traced  this  verse,  word  for  word, 
pline  and  the  relations  between  officers  on  my  slender  person.  At  the  same  time  the 
and  subordinates  in  an  army  thus  ex- !  colonel  simply  replied  that  in  the  presence  of 
ceptionally  composed.  His  colonel  was 
M.  de  Labarbee,  a  man   about  fifty,  re 


nowned  for  his  ready  wit,  his  martial 
bearing,  his  herculean  strength,  his  ex- 
traordinary skill  in  all  athletic  exercises, 
and  his  reckless,  always  happy,  temerity. 
It  was  recorded  of  him,  that  one  day, 
confronted  by  the  Austrian  cavalry,  he 
ordered  his  men  to  keep  still,  dashed 
sabre  in  hand  at  the  opposing  line,  trav- 
ersed it,  wheeled  round,  cut  his  way 
back,  and  covered  with  blood,  calmly  re- 
sumed his  place  at  the  head  of  his  regi- 
ment. 

He  was  once  quartered  in  a  garrison 
town,  where  the  officers  of  a  crack  regi- 
ment had  practically  monopolized  a  ca/e, 
by  insisting  that  any  officer  of  another 
regiment  who  made  use  of  it  should  be 
deemed  their  guest  and  regaled  at  their 
cost.  Enraged  at  this  pretension,  M.  de 
Labarbde,  when  his  money  was  refused, 
first  broke  everything  within  his  reach, 
then  calling  for  a  bucket  of  lemonade, 
gave  it  to  his  horse,  saying,  that  as  "it 
was  Messieurs  the  officers  who  paid, 
there  was  no  need  for  sparing  anything." 
This  left  him  with  some  half-dozen  duels 
upon  hand,  each  of  which  terminated  in 
his  favour.  A  quarrel  with  such  a  man 
was  anything  but  agreeable,  yet  one  was 
forced  upon  M.  de  Sdgur  in  a  way  which 
left  him  (he  thought)  no  alternative.  The 
evening  before  the  battle,  the  colonel, 
who  had  dined,  was  on  his  way  to  the 
bivouac  of  his  regiment,  when  he  rode 
against  the  lieutenant,  coolly  pushed 
him  aside  with  a  thrust  of  his  boot,  and 
went  on  without  apologizing  or  taking 
the  slightest  notice  of  him. 

Struck  dumb  and  motionless  for  a  moment 
by  so  unexpected  a  blow,  my  imagination  was 
inflamed.  I  passed  the  whole  night,  one 
while  in  transports  of  rage,  and  one  while,  not 
knowing  what  to  do,  in  tears.  Finally,  at 
break  of  day,  seeing  my  colonel  walking  by 
himself  in  the  plain,  I  ran  to  him  and  ten- 
dered my  resignation,  giving  him  to  under- 
stand that,  immediately  afterwards,  having  bc- 


I  the  enemy  I  could  not  resign  my  position 
i  without  the  loss  of  honour.  I  replied  that  I 
I  deemed  myself  already  dishonoured  by  his 
I  violence  ;  and  that  after  having  disposed  of 
what  was  most  urgent,  I  could  always  re- 
engage as  a  private  under  another  chief. 

He  was  too  much  a  man  of  head  and  heart 
to  abuse  his  position.  He  did  not  prolong  the 
scene,  but  calling  several  officers  together, 
nobly  explained  the  wrong  of  which  he  had 
inadvertently  been  guilty;  and  taking  them 
publicly  to  witness  his  avowal,  he  accompa- 
nied this  generous  and  complete  reparation 
with  the  most  honourable  words. 

The  rest  of  the  day  was  devoted  to  the  bat- 
tle. As  for  us,  some  manoeuvring  and  skir- 
mishing, folloM'^ed  by  bivouacs  on  the  ice,  such 
was  our  small  share  in  so  grand  a  victory  ; 
after  which,  having  to  go  to  receive  the  orders 
of  Moreau  and  breakfast  with  him  at  Nym- 
phenbourg,  I  returned  by  long  stages,  alone,*^ 
without  money,  but  provided  with  everything 
by  the  country,  to  rejoin  General  Macdonald 
in  Valteline. 

Whilst  quartered  in  Trent,  he  pursued 
his  military  studies  with  an  ardour  which 
contrasted  strongly  with  the  idleness  and 
love  of  pleasure  of  the  other  young  officers, 
and  led  to  his  being  intrusted  with  the 
correspondence  and  general  orders  of 
Macdonald.  With  the  aid  of  these  ma- 
terials, he  subsequently  composed  an  ac- 
count of  the  campaign  in  the  Grisons, 
little  guessing  (he  adds)  that  it  would  see 
the  light  at  Paris,  and  would  help  to  get 
him  appointed  to  the  home  staff,  and 
especially  to  that  of  Bonaparte,  to  whom 
at  that  time  he  neither  expected  nor  de- 
sired to  be  attached.  But  his  rank  and 
birth  had  more  to  do  with  his  advance- 
ment than  his  military  ardour  or  his  ac- 
quirements. Early  in  1801  Macdonald 
was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  Den- 
mark. "  The  first  consul,  who  neglect- 
ed no  detail,  recalling  the  brilliant  re- 
nown my  father  had  left  of  the  court  of 
the  great  Catherine,  ordered  that  I  should 
be  diplomatically  attached  to  this  mis- 
sion on  June  1st.  I  received  my  nomi- 
nation, and  soon  afterwards  I  started 
with  Macdonald  as  altachd  and  uidc-de- 
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camp."  He  passed  six  months  at  Co- 
penhagen, and  made  excellent  use  of  his 
time,  as  was  his  wont,  "interviewing" 
all  the  personages  of  note  to  whom  his 
position  gave  him  access,  and  taking 
notes  of  what  he  saw  and  heard.  He 
had  there  the  good  fortune  to  attract  the 
notice  of  Duroc  (who  was  passing  through 
on  a  special  mission  to  Petersburg)  by  his 
ready  answers  to  questions  relating  to  the 
Danish  army  and  fleet.  But  the  favour- 
able impression  thus  made  and  conveyed 
to  Napoleon  threatened  to  counteract  in- 
stead of  forwarding  his  views. 

At  the  first  consular  levie  he  attended 
on  his  return,  Macdonald  presented  him 
as  aspirant  (diplomatic  cadet)  instead  of 
aide-de-camp,  and  Bonaparte  remarked, 
"Yes,  I  know  he  has  excellent  disposi- 
tions." Regardless  of  etiquette,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Citizen  consul,  if  I  have  dis- 
positions, it  is  not  for  diplomacy,  it  is  for 
the  military  calling." 

This  boldness  surprised  and  displeased  him  : 
absorbed  for  the  moment  in  peace  and  nego- 
tiations, it  ran  counter  to  his  views  for  me ; 
with  a  severe  look  and  a  rude  sharp  voice  he 
replied,  suddenly  turning  his  back  on  me, 
"  Well,  then,  you  shall  wait  till  war." 

As  they  left  the  Tuileries,  Macdonald 
ironically  congratulated  him  on  the  suc- 
cess of  his  debut  and  the  rapid  promotion 
it  foretold.  He  retorted  that  it  was  all 
owing  to  Macdonald,  who  had  presented 
him  against  his  earnest  entreaties  as  an 
aspirant  J  but  that  it  mattered  little,  since 
he  should  continue  attached  to  the  gen- 
eral ;  when  he  learnt  for  the  first  time 
that  the  rules  of  the  service  only  allowed 
Macdonald  three  aides-de-camp,  and  that 
he  was  the  fourth.  He  was  kept  in  a 
most  embarrassing  state  of  uncertainty 
until  the  24th  of  May,  1802,  when  he  re- 
ceived a  note  from  Duroc,  saying  that  the 
first  consul  wisiied  to  see  him,  and  re- 
quiring him  to  be  at  Malmaison  at  noon, 
when  he  would  be  introduced  by  the  aide- 
de-camp  on  duty,  Duroc  being  otherwise 
engaged.  He  obeyed  in  a  state  of  feel- 
ing in  which  fear  predominated  over  hope, 
when,  to  his  surprise  and  joy,  he  was  re- 
ceived with  a  winning  smile,  and  told  in 
a  caressing  tone  by  the  first  consul  that, 
"satisfied  with  the  reports  he  had  re- 
ceived of  me,  he  intrusted  me  with  amis- 
sion to  the  king  of   Spain  ;  that  I  should 
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that  Citizen  Talleyrand  would  give  me 
such  further  instructions  as  might  be  re- 
quired." The  precise  object  of  this  mis- 
sion does  not  appear,  but  he  succeeded 
in  keeping  St.  Cyr  in  ignorance  of  it; 
and  soon  after  his  return  Napoleon  pub- 
licly expressed  his  approbation  in  these 
words,  "You  have  ably  and  rapidly  ful- 
filled your  mission  ;  rest  yourself,  and  be 
at  ease :  I  will  make  you  make  the  tour 
of  Europe." 

Three  months  after  his  return  from 
Spain,  October  27,  1802,  he  is  summoned 
to  St.  Cloud,  and  this  time  introduced  by 
Duroc.  A  presentiment  of  what  was 
about  to  happen  had  come  over  him  on 
first  receiving  the  summons,  and  from  a 
mixture  of  royalism  and  republicanism  he 
had  thoughts  of  declining  the  anticipated 
honour  ;  but  all  hesitation  and  reluctance 
were  instantaneously  dispelled  when  the 
great  man,  surrounded  by  a  brilliant  suite, 
addressed  him  thus:  —  "Citizen  Sdgur, 
I  have  placed  you  on  my  personal  staff: 
your  duty  will  be  to  command  my  body- 
guard :  you  see  the  confidence  I  place  in 
you  ;  you  will  justify  it;  your  merit  and 
your  talents  promise  a  rapid  advance." 
He  left  the  consular  presence  more  than 
half  intoxicated  by  this  stroke  of  fortune, 
and  henceforth  his  feeling  towards  Bona- 
parte and  the  new  order  of  things  is  one 
of  unmixed  enthusiasm.  He  even  goea 
the  length  of  giving  the  preference  to  the 
society  of  Paris  during  the  Peace  of 
Amiens  over  that  of  the  ancient  rigitncy 
and  little  less  coulenr  de  rose  are  the  pic- 
tures of  the  consular  interior  which  he 
drew  from  the  life  and  upon  the  spot.  It 
is  new  to  find  Bonaparte  the  charm  of  the 
domestic  circle,  not  merely  by  amenity 
and  affability  but  by  putting  forth  his 
powers  as  a  talker  and  raconteur : 

How  often  during  these  late  evenings  did 
the  youngest  women  forget  the  hour,  believ- 
ing they  saw  what  he  related,  and,  as  it  were, 
chained  to  these  admirable  recitals,  coloured 
and  animated  by  an  inexhaustible  vein  of  in- 
genious analogies,  of  new,  bold,  the  least  ex- 
pected, and  the  most  piquant  images.  One 
evening  amongst  others  at  St.  Cloud,  when 
he  was  describing  the  desert,  Egypt,  and  the 
defeat  of  the  Mamelukes,  seeing  me  hanging 
on  his  words,  he  stopped,  and  taking  from  the 
card-table  he  had  just  quitted  a  silver  coin  or 
medal  representing  the  Battle  of  the  Pyra- 
mids, he  said  :  "  You  were  not  there,  young 
man  ?  "  "  Alas,  no."     "  Well,  then,  take  this 
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have  to  deliver  ostensibly  a  letter  to  the  ^^^^  ^  j^  .^  ^  souvenir."  Such  was  his 
king,  and  another  to  the  Prince  of  Peace  j  habitual  amenity;  and  I  well  remember  that 
secretly,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  ^hen  our  bursts  of  laughter  in  his  saloon, 
General  St.  Cyr,  our  ambassador,  these  growing  too  loud,  disturbed  him  at  his  work 
two  persons  not  being  on  good   terms;  I  in  the  adjoining  cabinet,  he  half-opened  the 
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door,  and  good-huraouredly  complaining  of 
these  interruptions,  merely  recommended  us 
to  moderate  our  explosions  of  mirth. 

Private  theatricals  were  amongst  their 
amusements  ;  and  Bonaparte  was  often 
present  at  the  rehearsals,  which  were  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  celebrated  actors, 
Michaud,  Mold,  and  Fleury. 

These  were  followed  by  concerts,  and  often 
by  little  balls,  without  crowd,  without  confu- 
sion, composed  of  three  or  iowxcontre-danses  at 
a  time.  He  joined  in  them  gaily  in  the  midst 
of  us,  calling  for  the  tunes,  already  grown  old, 
which  recalled  his  youth.  Thus  ended  towards 
midnight  these  charming  soirees.  Hence  arose 
those  absurd  reports  of  dancing  or  posture- 
lessons  which  the  first  consul  was  reported  to 
have  taken  from  sundry  actors. 

This  manner  of  life  was  cut  short  by 
the  preparations  for  war  ;  most  of  the 
members  of  the  suite,  he  states,  being 
simultaneously  dispersed  on  different 
missions,  and  transformed  from  men  of 
pleasure  into  men  of  action.  His  mis- 
sion was  to  examine  and  report  upon  the 
state  of  the  fortresses  and  fortifications 
on  the  coasts  of  the  Channel  and  on  the 
Rhine. 

After  Strasbourg,  my  mission  finished  at 
Neubrisach,  whence  I  returned  to  Saint-Cloud. 
I  found  the  first  consul  breakfasting  alone  in 
the  cabinet  looking  on  the  garden  of  the  or- 
angery, from  which  on  the  i8th  Brumaire  he 
had  expelled  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple. He  wore  the  uniform  of  the  grenadiers 
of  his  guard.  I  never  had  so  favourable  a 
reception.  After  a  hundred  questions,  in  lis- 
tening to  my  answers,  having  spilt  his  coffee 
over  the  white  facing  of  his  coat,  he  cried  out 
that  he  had  completely  spoilt  his  fine  uni- 
form.* Then  he  asked  mc  if  I  had  break- 
fasted; and  I  verily  believe  that,  satisfied 
with  my  reports  and  my  replies,  he  was  on  the 
point  of  ordering  me  a  cup  of  the  coffee 
which  he  took  but  twice  a  day,  and  never 
more,  let  people  say  what  they  will. 

It  has  often  been  made  a  question 
whether  Napoleon  really  meditated  an 
invasion  of  England.  The  more  recent 
and  better-informed  historians  have  ar- 
rived at  a  confident  conclusion  that  he 
did  ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  M.  de 
Sdgur,  who  contends  that  success  was 
infallible  if  the  ill-fated  Villeneuve  had 
appeared  at  the  appointed  time  in  the 
Channel :  — 

But  he  was  possessed  by  the  spectre  of  Nel- 

*  A  point  in  common  between  Honaparte  and  Pepys 
i«  worth  noting:  "This  d.iy  I  K'^t  a  little  rent  in  my 
new  fine  camlet  cloak  with  the  latch  of  Sir  (J.  Carteret's 
door  ;  but  it  is  darned  up  at  my  tailor's,  that  it  will  be 
no  great  blemish ;  but  it  troubled  mc."  —  Vepyt^  Diarjf. 
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son.  His  fear  dared  to  disobey.  After  a  hes- 
itation of  four  days  on  an  open  sea,  this  fear 
—  not  of  the  soldier,  for  Villeneuve  was  per- 
sonally brave,  but  of  the  general  who  is  over- 
come '  by  his  responsibility  —  took  counsel 
only  of  a  feeble  breeze  which  unhappily  blew 
that  day  from  the  north-west.  If  it  had  blown 
from  the  south,  I  have  been  assured  by  an- 
other witness  (Reille,  afterwards  marshal), 
Villeneuve  would  perhaps  have  sailed  with  it, 
and  would  not  have  been  found  wanting  to 
the  expectations  of  the  emperor,  of  our  army, 
and  to  the  fortunes  of  the  empire. 

In  this  fatal  irresolution  of  Villeneuve,  this 
feeble  incident,  a  puff  of  wind  finally  decided 
all.  See,  then,  on  what  hung  the  fate  of  the 
world  !  on  a  puff  of  wind !  not  even  on  a 
storm !  It  pleased  destiny  to  overthrow  by 
this  puff  the  entire  work  of  Napoleon,  and 
the  greatest  hope  ever  entertained.  So  light 
in  the  scales  of  fortune  are  the  greatest  men, 
their  grandest  conceptions,  and  the  most  pow- 
erful empires. 

The  absurdity  of  forming  plans  of 
naval  co-operation  on  the  most  compre- 
hensive scale,  without  allowing  for  wind 
or  tide,  never  once  occurred  to  the  em- 
peror or  his  military  staff.  He  not  only 
expected  fleets  and  armaments,  coming 
from  opposite  points  of  the  compass,  to 
rendezvous  at  a  given  time  and  place, 
like  concentrating  troops  ;  but  it  was  of 
the  very  essence  of  his  plan  that  two 
thousand  vessels,  including  transports 
and  flat-bottomed  boats,  distributed  along 
more  than  two  hundred  miles  of  coast, 
should  arrive  simultaneously  on  that 
part  of  the  English  coast  which  was 
deemed  most  favourable  for  the  disem- 
barkation. Well  may  M.  Lanfrey  ex- 
claim that,  "calmly  analyzed  and  con- 
sidered in  detail,  it  was  the  wildest  ven- 
ture that  ever  tempted  the  imagination 
of  a  gamester." 

The  news  of  Villeneuve's  detention  at 
Ferrol  reached  the  emperor  at  4  A.M.  oa 
the  13th  of  August,  1805  : 

Daru  was  summoned  :  he  enters,  and  gazes 
with  wonder  at  his  chief,  whose  air,  he  told 
me,  was  wild  (farouche) ;  his  hat  forced  down 
upon  his  eyes,  his  look  black  as  thunder. 
Coming  close  to  Daru,  he  apostrophizes  him  : 
"  Do  you  know  where  this  j  .  .  .  f  .  .  .  de 
Villeneuve  is?  He  is  at  Fenol.  Can  you 
conceive  ?  at  Ferrol !  Ah,  you  do  not  under- 
stand !  he  has  been  beaten  !  he  is  gone  to  hide 
himself  in  Ferrol.  It  is  all  over  ;  he  will  be 
blocked  uj)  there.  What  a  marine  !  What 
an  admiral  !     What  a  useless  sacrifice  !  " 

With  increasing  agitation,  during  nearly  an 
hour  he  paced  up  and  down  the  room,  vciuing 
his  first  anger  in  a  torrent  of  oaths,  reproaches, 
and  paintul  words.  Tlien  slopping  suddenly 
and  puinling  to  a  desk  loaded  with  papers,  he 
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said  to  Daru,  "  Seat  yourself  there  ;  write." 
And  immediately,  without  transition,  without 
apparent  meditation,  and  with  his  sharp, 
short,  and  imperious  accent,  he  dictates,  with- 
out hesitating,  the  plan  of  the  campaign  from 
Ulm  to  Vienna.  The  army  of  the  coasts,  on 
a  line  of  more  than  two  hundred  leagues,  was 
to  face  about  at  the  first  signal,  break  up,  and 
march  on  the  Danube  in  several  columns.  .  .  . 
The  fields  of  battle,  the  victories,  even  the 
very  days  on  which  we  were  to  enter  Munich 
and  Vienna,  all  was  announced,  was  written 
down  as  it  happened  ;  and  that  two  months 
beforehand,  at  this  very  hour  of  the  13th  Au- 
gust, and  at  these  quarters-general  on  the 
coast. 

Napoleon  was  a  consummate  actor, 
with  a  dash  of  the  charlatan.  We  strong- 
ly suspect  that  he  had  given  up  the 
project  of  invasion  some  time  before, 
and  was  merely  using  it  as  a  blind  to 
organize  an  army  for  a  sudden  and  crush- 
ing blow  in  another  and  unsuspected 
quarter.  "  The  sacrifice  was  made,  his 
resolution  taken  !  Immediately  all  the 
Grand  Army,  ranged  along  the  coast 
facing  England,  wheeled  about,  broke 
into  a  hundred  columns,  and  hurried 
towards  the  Rhine."  Before  hurrying 
after  them,  we  must  revert  to  M.  de 
Sdgur's  account  of  the  impression  pro- 
duced upon  himself  and  others  by  the 
execution  of  the  Due  d'Enghien,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  his  remi- 
niscences. 

On  the  night  of  the  execution  he  was 
on  duty  at  the  Tuileries  ;  and  the  next 
morning,  at  nine,  he  went  to  make  his 
report  to  the  grand  marshal,  Duroc, 
when  he  encountered  Hulin,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  military  commission  which 
sentenced  the  duke,  in  the  waiting- 
room  : 

I  found  Hulin  very  red,  very  excited,  walk- 
ing up  and  down  in  the  greatest  agitation. 
This  colonel  of  the  guards  was  very  tall  and 
strongly  built.  The  adjutant-major  went  up 
to  him,  and  I  heard  Hulin  exclaim  repeatedly, 
"  He  has  done  well !  better  kill  the  devil  tha'n 
let  the  devil  kill  you."  I  foresaw  a  catastro- 
phe. 

I  was  ignorant  of  the  arrival  of  the  prince 
at  Vincennes.  I  could  not  yet  believe  that 
they  were  talking  about  him.  However,  in 
my  anxiety,  approaching  Hulin,  I  hazarded 
these  words  :  "  People  say  the  Due  d'  En- 
ghien  has  been  arrested  !  "  "  Yes,  and  dead 
too  !  "  was  his  brusque  reply.  Duroc  coming 
in  then,  we  surrounded  him.  When  my  re- 
port was  made,  to  a  short  and  almost  mute  in- 
terrogation, D'Hautencourt  (the  adjutant-ma- 
jor oi  gendarmerie  charged  with  the  execution) 
replied  :  "  He  was  shot  in  the  ditch  at  three 
this  morning."      Then  producing   from    his 
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pocket  a  packet  about  three  inches  square, 
squeezed   and   stained  as  if  carried  for  somOj 
time,  the  adjutant-major  added  :     "  The  mo< 
ment  before  his  death  he  drew  this  paper  froinl 
his  breast,  begging  me  to  have  it  delivered  taj 
the  princess.*     It  contains  the  hair  of 
These  last  words  were  spoken  with  an  affecta- 
tion  of  indifference  which   chilled   me  withfl) 
horror  from   head  to  foot.      I   felt    growing 
pale  ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  earth  was  slipping 
from  under  me.     My  service  was  over,  I  with- 
drew on  the  instant  in  a  state  of  inexpressible 
distress  .  .   . 

On  reaching  my  father's,  I  hardly  knew  how,] 
I  dropped  on  a  chair  at  the  foot  of  his  bed,] 
saying :  "  The  Due  d'Enghien  has  been  shot 
this  night.  We  are  carried  back  to  the  hor- 
rors of  '93.  The  hand  which  drew  us  fronl^ 
them  thrusts  us  back.  How  henceforth  can 
we  continue  his  associates  ?  "  My  father,  pros- 
trated, remained  dumb  ;  he  could  not  believe 
me.  I  repeated  to  him  what  I  have  written 
down,  and  he,  revolted  by  it,  could  think  of 
no  sufficient  motive  for  such  vindictiveness. 
His  first  belief,  like  mine,  was  that  after  this 
first  step  in  blood,  no  genius  would  be  suffi- 
ciently master  of  itself  to  stop  in  so  fatal  a 
course,  and  that  we  must,  in  short,  think  seri- 
ously of  separation. 

Such,  he  states,  was  the  unanimous 
feeling  of  his  friends,  and  it  would  seem 
that  they  were  at  no  pains  to  conceal 
what  they  felt.  When,  on  the  Sunday 
following,  they  met  at  the  Tuileries, 
Caulaincourt  looked  aged  by  ten  years  ; 
"his  paleness,  when  I  pressed  his  hand, 
redoubled,  but  his  attitude  remained  of 
marble."  When.  Bonaparte  crossed  the 
circle  to  enter  the  chapel,  no  change  of 
countenance  could  be  detected  ;  and  al- 
though M.  de  Segur  watched  him  nar- 
rowly during  the  service,  expecting  some 
symptom  of  remorse  before  God  and,  ^k 
haply,  the  disembodied  spirit  of  his  vie-  W\ 
tim,  he  betrayed  none;  "his  face  re-  "■ 
tained  its  imperturbable  calmness,  and 
struck  the  observer  as  that  of  a  severe 
impassive  judge."  It  was  as  such  that 
he  assumed  to  have  acted ;  and  even 
those  of  his  followers  who  remained  un- 
convinced of  either  the  justice  or  expe- 
diency of  the  act,  ended  by  agreeing  to 
regard  it  as  an  insulated  and  exceptional 
one,  out  of  keeping  with  his  character, 
and  of  a  kind  which  he  lay  under  no 
temptation  to  repeat :  — 

As  to  a  future  of  blood,  why  suppose  it. 
Fear  alone  could  drag  the  first  consul  into  it ; 
and  we  know  that,  after  the  explosion  of  the 
infernal  and   Royalist  machine  of   3  Nivose, 

*  The  Princess  de  Rohan,  to  whom  the  Due  d'En- 
ghien was  tenderly  attached.  The  words  are  "  cheveux 
du^^  ,  .  .  i.e.,  of  a  man,  but  it  seems  improbable  that 
he  should  have  carried  about  a  lock  of  his  own  hair. 
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on  one  of  his  counsellors  asking  him,  "  Are 
you  not  afraid,  citizen  consul?"  he  replied, 
*'  Ah  !  if  I  was  afraid,  it  would  be  a  sad  mis- 
fortune for  France." 

It  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  account 
on  this  theory  for  the  numerous  execu- 
tions of  political  offenders,  many  for 
pretended  conspiracies,  or  for  the  violent 
and  secret  deaths  of  Wright  and  Piche- 
gru  in  their  cells.  M.  de  Sdgur  states, 
as  a  matter  of  which  no  reasonable 
doubt  could  be  entertained,  that  all  or 
most  of  the  assassination  plots  directed 
against  the  first  consul  were  set  on  foot 
or  encouraged  by  Pitt  ! 

The  confidence  with  which  Napoleon 
planned  the  campaign  on  the  Rhine  and 
Danube  was  speedily  justified  :  — 

That  very  day  (September  26th,  the  day  of 
his  arrival  on  the  field  of  action)  on  the  re- 
ports of  Murat,  he  judged  his  anticipations 
realized.  Mack  misled  by  his  first  manoeuvre, 
and  success  indubitable.  Here  is  the  proof. 
I  had  just  received  orders  to  precede  him 
first  at  Ettlingen,  then  at  Ludwisbourg,  when 
on  my  taking  leave  of  the  empress,  she  said, 
**  Go  ;  my  prayers  go  with  you,  and  be  as 
happy  as  the  army  and  France."  Then,  on 
seeing  my  astonishmenrt  at  so  positive  an  as- 
sertion, she  added  :  "  Never  doubt  it ;  the 
emperor  has  just  announced  to  me  that  the 
enemy's  army  will  infallibly  be  made  prison- 
ers within  eight  days."  This  was  the  ist  of 
October  :  the  8th,  in  point  of  fact.  Mack  was 
completely  turned  ;  and  some  days  later  it  fell 
to  me  to  arrange  at  Ulna  that  capitulation 
which  the  empress  had  announced. 

This  was  not  an  exact  fulfilment  of 
the  prophecy,  which  had  well-nigh  been 
falsified  altogether  by  somewhat  more 
than  the  average  allowance  of  mistakes 
and  accidents.  On  the  6th  of  October 
the  emperor  was  at  Donauwerth,  hasten- 
ing the  repairs  of  a  bridge  over  the  Dan- 
ube :  — 

The  rain  which  continued  through  this 
month  and  rendered  the  first  part  of  this  cam- 
paign so  harassing,  had  just  begun.  Wrapped 
m  our  cloaks,  we  stood  around  Napoleon, 
Mortier,  Duroc,  Caulaincourt,  Dapp,  and  I, 
receiving  and  executing  his  orders.  lie  mul- 
tiplied them.  One  while  he  despatched  me  to 
hasten  the  advance  of  Soult,  and  then  again 
to  press  that  of  Vandammc.  As  to  himself,  I 
always  found  him  before  this  burnt  bridge  of 
Donauwerth.  In  his  haste  to  sec  it  re-estab- 
lished on  the  two  banks,  he  ordered  me  to 
cross  the  river.  It  was  a  first  trial,  and  of  the 
most  startling  kind.  There  was  simply  a  long, 
narrow,  and  badly-fastenccl  plank  thrown  from 
one  j»ilc  to  another.  However,  under  the  eye 
of  iJonaparte  I  started  with  so  prompt  an  im- 
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plank  which  slipped  from  under  my  feet  and 
the  cloak  which  embarrassed  my  movements, 
and  the  storm,  I  reached  the  middle  of  the 
second  arch  without  wavering.  But  there  the 
oscillations  of  the  thin  and  quivering  prop 
made  me  pause  and  totter.  I  lost  mv  bal- 
ance ;  I  saw  below  the  half -burnt  joists,  thrown 
into  the  river  above,  dashing  against  the  foun- 
dations with  a  violence  which  threatened  to 
drown  and  crush  me  between  them.  Unable 
either  to  advance  or  recede,  hanging  and  al- 
ready bent  over  this  abyss,  I  felt  lost,  when  a 
cry  of  Napoleon:  ''A/i,  mon  Dieii,  il  va  se 
^«^r/ "  sustained  me.  This  cry  coming  from 
his  heart  reanimated  mme ;  I  made  one  effort 
more,  and  recovering  myself,  I  reached  the 
right  bank. 

Instead  of  using  this  bridge,  which  he 
had  been  so  impatient  to  restore,  the 
emperor  ordered  Ney  to  force  a  passage 
at  Elchingen  at  a  large  and  unnecessary 
cost  of  life.  On  arriving  at  this  bridge 
in  person  he  found  it  encumbered  with 
the  dying  and  the  dead. 

He  made  his  way  with  difficulty  along  this 
narrow  passage  covered  with  blood  and  shat- 
tered remains,  when,  seeing  our  wounded  in- 
terrupt their  moans  to  salute  him  with  their 
usual  acclamation,  he  stopped.  Amongst 
them  was  an  artilleryman  whose  thigh  was 
shattered.  The  emperor  leant  over  him,  and 
unfastening  his  star,  put  it  into  the  man's 
hand:  "Take  this;  you  have  earned  it,  as 
well  as  the  Hotel  of  the  Invalides ;  and  take 
heart,  you  will  yet  live  and  be  happy  !  "  "  No, 
no,"  replied  the  brave  fellow ;  "  I  have  lost 
too  much  blood  !  But  it  is  all  one  {c'est  egal), 
Vive  renipereur  !  " 

On  the  other  side  of  the  bridge  a  vet- 
eran grenadier  of  the  army  of  Egypt  was 
lying  on  his  back,  with  his  face  exposed 
to  the  rain,  which  fell  in  torrents.  In  his 
prolonged  excitement  he  was  still  crying 
owX. '-'•  En  avant  r^  to  his  comrades.  The 
emperor  recognized  him  in  passing  ;  and 
taking  off  his  own  cloak,  threw  it  over 
him,  saying:  "Try  to  bring  it  back  to 
me,  and  in  exchange  I  will  give  you  the 
decoration  and  the  pension  you  well  de- 
serve." 

Finding  everything  to  his  mind  on  the 
left  bank,  the  emperor  recrossed  the 
river  to  see  that  his  orders  were  promptly 
executed  on  the  right,  and  chose  for  his 
post  of  observation  a  rising  ground  so 
near  the  enemy,  that  the  staff  were 
obliged  to  act  as  skirmishers,  and  employ 
their  pistols  to  keep  off  the  Austrian  dra- 
goons. 

lie  was  not  satisfied  till  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore dark,  when  he  returned  to  pass  the  night 
at  Obcr-Falhcim,  at  a  curate's,  where  Thiard 


pulse  that,  notwithstanding  the  mobility  of  the  '  made  his  bed,  and  one  of  his  aides-de-camp  an 
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omelette  ;  but  where,  all  having  been  pillaged, 
all  was  wanting,  dry  clothes  and  the  rest,  even 
to  his  Chambertin,  of  which  (he  gaily  re- 
marked) he  had  never  been  deprived  before, 
even  in  the  middle  of  the  sands  of  Egypt.* 

After  dictating  his  orders  at  3  A.M.  (his 
usual  hour)  on  tlie  following  morning,  he 
was  again  seized  with  a  fit  of  impatience, 
and  about  11  passed  the  outposts  of  Ney 
(who  commanded  the  vanguard),  followed 
only  by  twenty-five  chasseurs  of  the 
guard  and  some  of  the  staff.  Coming 
under  fire,  and  seeing  a  body  of  hulans 
in  front,  he  turned  to  S^gur  and  said  : 
"  Take  my  chasseurs,  advance,  and  bring 
me  some  prisoners."  The  hulans  stood 
firm  ;  the  chasseurs,  badly  led  by  their 
lieutenant,  instead  of  charging,  halted, 
and  were  within  an  ace  of  suffering  S^gur 
to  be  taken  prisoner  along  with  a  briga- 
dier who  alone  followed  him  and  had  re- 
ceived a  lance-wound  by  his  side  :  — r 

Turning  back,  angry  enough,  it  may  be  be- 
lieved, I  apostrophized  the  chasseurs,  their 
officer  particularly,  and  dispersed  them  as 
skirmishers.  Thus  commenced  the  battle  of 
Ulm.  It  was  by  the  emperor,  and  by  his  per- 
sonal escort,  that  it  was  engaged. 

Without  waiting  to  see  the  result  of 
this  incipient  movement,  the  emperor 
sought  a  short  interval  of  repose  and 
shelter  from  the  weather  in  a  farmhouse 
at  Haslach,  where  M.  de  Sdgur  found 
him  slumbering  in  a  chair  on  one  side  of 
a  stove,  whilst  a  young  drummer,  also 
slumbering,  occupied  the  other.  Aston- 
ished at  this  spectacle,  he  ascertained 
that  on  the  emperor's  arrival  they  tried 
to  turn  out  the  drummer,  who  resisted, 
saying  that  there  was  room  enough  for 
all ;  that  he  was  cold,  was  wounded,  was 
very  well  there,  and  would  remain  where 
he  was  :  — 

On  hearing  this,  Napoleon  laughed ;  and 
ordered  that  he  should  be  left  on  his  chair, 
since  he  so  strongly  insisted  on  it.  Thus  the 
emperor  and  the  drummer-boy  were  sleeping 
vis-h-vis^  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  generals 
and  great  dignitaries,  standing,  waiting  for 
orders.  The  sound  of  the  cannon  came  nearer 
and  nearer  ;  and  Napoleon,  from  ten  minutes 
to  ten  minutes,  woke  up  and  sent  to  press  the 
arrival  of  Lannes ;  when  Lannes,  hurrying  in, 
exclaimed  :  "  Sire,  what  are  you  doing  here  .'' 
You  are  sleeping;  and  Ney,  quite  alone,  is 
struggling  against  the  whole  Austrian  army." 
"  And  why  did  he  engage  "i "  replied  the  em- 


♦  "  Then  some  glasses  o£  Beaune  —  to  dilute  —  or  may- 
hap 
Chambertin,  which  you  know 's  the  pet  tipple   of 
Nap." 

Moore's  "  Fudge  Family  in  Paris." 


peror.     "  I  told  him  to  wait  :  but  he  is  always' 
the  same  ;  he  must  fall  on  the  enemy  the  mo- 
ment  he   catches  sight   of    them."      "Good, 
good,"  rejoined  Lannes  ;  **  but  one  of  his  bri- 
gades is  repulsed;    I  have  my  grenadiers  at^ 
hand;   we  must  go  to  him.     There  is  not  a' 
moment  to  lose."     And  he  carried  off  Napo-** 
leon,  who,  getting  warm  in  his  turn,  pushed  , 
so  far  in  advance  that  Lannes,  unable  to  stop  ' 
him   by  remonstrances,   brusquely  seized   the 
bridle  of  his  horse  and  compelled  him  to  oc- 
cupy a  less  dangerous  position. 


The  details  of  the  capitulation  of  Ulm, 
which  was  conducted  by  M.  de  Sdgur, 
are  well  known.  We  pass  on  to  the 
night  before  Austerlitz  ;  when  the  em- 
peror's bivouac  consisted  of  a  large 
round  wooden  barrack,  lighted  from  the 
top,  with  a  fire  in  the  middle.  It  had 
been  constructed  by  his  grenadiers  on  a 
rising  ground  commanding  a  view  of  the 
plain.  His  carriage,  in  which  he  had 
slept  the  preceding  night  was  close  at 
hand.  There  was  also  hard  by,  towards 
the  main  road,  an  isolated  peasant's  hut, 
where  his  cantine  was  established,  and 
where  the  staff  dined  with  him  in  the  low 
only  chamber,  and  at  the  long  only  table, 
surrounded  by  the  benches  which  were 
found  in  it.  Before  the  dinner  began  he 
had  satisfied  himself  that  the  Russians 
were  about  to  commit  the  fatal  error  of 
weakening  their  centre  and  their  right  to 
concentrate  an  overwhelming  force  on 
their  left,  where  they  hoped  to  carry  all 
before  them.  He  was,  therefore,  in  ex-  ,^i 
cellent  spirits  when  he  sat  down.  W\ 

Murat  and  Caulaincourt  were  seated  next  to 
him,  then  Junot,  General  Mouton,  Rapp, 
Lomarois,  Lebrun,  Macon,  Thiard,  Ywan,  and 
myself.  The  repast  was  long,  contrary  to  the 
emperor's  custom,  who  remained  hardly  twenty 
minutes  at  table ;  the  attraction  of  the  con- 
versation detained  him.  As  to  me,  persuaded 
that  the  great  event  about  to  decide  his  for- 
tune would  supply  the  subject,  I  listened  at- 
tentively, but  quite  the  contrary  fell  out. 
The  emperor,  addressing  Junot,  who  prided 
himself  on  some  literary  acquirement,  turned 
the  conversation  on  dramatic  poetry.  Junot 
having  replied  by  citing  some  new  tragedy, 
Napoleon  —  as  if  he  had  forgotten  the  Rus- 
sian army,  the  war,  and  the  battle  of  the  mor- 
row—  protested,  entered  fully  into  the  matter, 
and,  getting  warm,  declared  that  in  his  eyes 
none  of  these  authors  had  comprehended  the 
new  principle  which  ought  to  serve  as  the 
base  of  our  modern  tragedies.  He  had  told 
the  author  of  "Z^.r  Templiers  "  that  his  tragedy 
was  a  failure.  He  knew  full  well  the  poet 
would  never  forgive  him  ;  one  must  praise 
these  gentlemen  to  be  praised  by  them.  In 
this  piece  a  single  character  was  carried  out, 
that  of  a  man  who  wished  to  die.     But  this 
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was  not  in  nature,  and  came  to  nothing  ;  men 
should  wish  to  live,  and  know  how  to  die. 

"  Take  Corneille,"  he  went  on.  "  What 
strength  of  conception  !  He  would  have  made 
a  statesman.  .  .  ,  Now  that  the  prestige  of 
the  pagan  religion  exists  no  longer,  we  want 
another  motive  power  for  our  tragic  scene.  It 
is  politics  that  ought  to  be  the  mainspring  of 
modern  tragedy.  It  is  that  which  should  re- 
place on  our  stage  the  antique  fatality,  that 
fatality  which  makes  CEdipus  criminal  without 
being  guilty,  which  interests  us  in  Phedre  by 
making  the  gods  responsible  for  a  part  of  her 
crimes  and  her  weaknesses.  Both  principles 
arc  found  in  Iphigenia.  This  is  the  master- 
piece of  art,  the  masterpiece  of  Racine,  who  is 
most  unjustly  accused  of  wanting  force." 

He  tlien  proceeded  to  show  that  polit- 
ical necessity  might  supply  subjects  as 
well  as  ancient  fatality  ;  that  thus,  what 
is  called  a  coup  d'etat,  a  political  crime, 
might  become  a  subject  of  tragedy,  in 
which,  the  horror  being  tempered  by 
necessity,  a  new  and  sustained  interest 
would  be  developed. 

Then  came  several  examples,  but  not  prob- 
ably that  one  of  his  reminiscences  which  in- 
spired him  most  at  this  moment.  One  of  them 
carried  him  back  to  the  campaign  of  Egypt, 
apropos  of  which,  passing  to  another  subject 
more  conformable  to  our  present  situation,  and 
the  habits  of  those  about  him  :  "  Yes."  he  re- 
sumed, "  if  I  had  taken  Acre  I  should  have 
assumed  the  turban,  I  should  have  put  my 
army  into  wide  trousers  ;  I  should  no  longer 
have  exposed  it  to  the  last  extremity ;  I  should 
have  made  it  my  sacred  battalion,  my  immor- 
tals !  It  is  by  Arabs,  by  Greeks,  by  Armeni- 
ans, that  I  should  have  finished  the  war  against 
the  Turks  !  Instead  of  a  battle  in  Moravia,  I 
should  have  gained  a  battle  of  Issus,  have 
made  myself  emperor  of  the  East,  and  re- 
turned by  Constantinople." 

Here  M.  de  Sdgur  hazarded  a  sugges- 
tion, which  was  repeated  by  Junot,  that, 
if  there  was  any  question  about  Constan- 
tinople, they  were  already  on  their  way. 
To  which  Napoleon  replied  that  the 
French  were  too  fond  of  France  to  like 
distant  or  long  expeditions  ;  and  when 
Junot  enlarged  on  the  acclamations  of 
the  army,  Mouton  rudely  interrupted 
him,  declaring  that  these  acclamations 
signified  nothing;  that  the  army  was 
tired  and  only  showed  so  much  ardour 
on  the  eve  of  a  battle  in  the  hope  of  end- 
ing with  it  on  the  morrow,  and  return- 
ing home.  The  emperor,  little  pleased 
with  this  blunt  declaration,  tl.ough  he 
assented  to  it,  rose  and  broke  up  the 
conversation  with  ''En  attendant^  allons 
nous  battrcT^ 

After    again   inspecting   his   parks    of 


artillery  and  ambulances,  and  renewing 
his  orders,  he  threw  himself  on  the  straw 
of  the  bivouac  and  fell  into  a  deep  sleep, 
which  lasted  some  hours  ;  and  he  was 
with  some  difficulty  awakened  by  an  aide- 
de-camp,  who  brought  intelligence  that  a 
warm  attack  on  the  French  right  had 
been  repulsed.  This  confirmed  his  cal- 
culations ;  but  wishing  to  reconnoitre  in 
person,  by  the  fires  of  the  bivouac,  the 
positions  of  the  enemy,  he  remounted  his 
horse,  and,  followed  by  a  few  of  his  suite, 
ventured  between  the  two  lines.  In  spite 
of  repeated  warnings,  he  went  on  till  he 
fell  suddenly  on  a  post  of  Cossacks,  who 
would  have  taken  or  killed  him  had  he 
not  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  galloped 
back,  protected  by  the  chasseurs  of  his 
escort.  His  return  was  so  hurried,  that 
in  repassing  the  marshy  stream  which 
divided  the  two  armies,  many  men  and 
horses  of  his  suite  were  swamped  in  it, 
amongst  others  Ywan,  his  surgeon  since 
1796,  whose  duty  it  was  never  to  be  sep- 
arated from  his  person.  After  clearing 
the  stream  the  emperor  regained  his 
bivouac  on  foot.  In  passing  from  one 
camp-fire  to  another,  he  stumbled  in  the 
dim  light  over  the  trunk  of  an  uprooted 
tree,  on  which  the  idea  occurred  to  a 
grenadier  to  twist  his  straw  into  the 
form  of  a  torch,  set  fire  to  it,  and  raising 
it  above  his  head,  give  light  to  the  em- 
peror. This  flame  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  on  the  eve  of  the  anniversary  of 
the  coronation,  which  illuminated  and 
placed  in  broad  relief  the  figure  of  Napo- 
leon, struck  the  soldiers  of  the  neigh- 
bouring bivouacs  as  a  signal:  — 

The  cry  arose  :  "  It  is  the  anniversary  of 
the  coronation;  vive  V etnpereiir ! ''''  —  a  burst 
of  ardour  which  he  tried  in  vain  to  check, 
calling  out,  "  Silence  and  till  to-morrow ; 
think  only  for  the  present  of  sharpening 
your  bayonets."  But  the  cry  swelled,  and  the 
torches  multiplied,  till  the  entire  line,  five  dr 
six  miles  long,  was  lighted  up,  and  the  whole 
camp  rang  with  acclamations.  Thus  was  im- 
provised, before  the  eyes  of  the  astonished 
enemy,  the  most  memorable  illumination,  the 
most  touchingyiVf  with  which  the  admiration 
and  devotion  of  an  entire  army  ever  saluted 
its  general.  The  Russians,  it  is  said,  imag- 
ined that  we  were  burning  our  sheds  and  tents 
in  token  of  retreat,  and  their  presumption  in- 
creased. As  for  Napoleon,  vexed  at  first,  but 
speedily  moved  and  softened,  he  exclaimed 
that  this  soirie  was  ''  la  plus  belle  de  sa  vie." 

It  is  remarkable  that  none  of  the  par- 
ticulars of  this  memorable  evening  have 
been  mentioned  by  preceding  writers, 
with   the   exception  of   the  illumination, 
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which  they  describe  as  the  result  of  a 
regular  and  premeditated  inspection  of 
the  bivouacs.*  The  precise  occurrences 
of  the  next  morning,  with  some  impor- 
tant details  of  the  battle,  also  appear  for 
the  first  time  in  these  ^''  Memoires :'''  — 

During  the  rest  of  the  night,  'despite  of  fa- 
tigue, whether  emotion  or  repeated  intelli- 
gence of  the  Russian  movements  kept  him 
awake,  he  slept  little.  At  last,  when  the  morn- 
ing of  the  2nd  of  December  began  to  break, 
he  summoned  us  all  into  his  barrack.  A  short 
repast  was  served,  of  which  he  partook  with 
us  standing;  after  which,  buckling  on  his 
sword,  "  Now,  gentlemen,"  were  his  words, 
"  let  us  begin  a  great  day."  An  instant  after- 
wards, there  arrived  on  the  summit  of  the 
mound,  which  our  soldiers  called  Emperor's 
Hill,  from  different  points  of  our  line,  each 
followed  by  an  aide-de-camp,  all  the  chiefs  of 
our  corps  cTarmee.  It  was  the  will  of  Napo- 
leon that  they  should  come  thus,  all  at  a  time, 
to  receive  his  last  orders. 

These  were  Murat,  Lannes,  Bernadotte, 
Soult,  and  Davoust.  His  general  instruc- 
tions to  them  were  summed  up  in  these 
words  :  "Within  half  an  hour  the  whole 
line  must  be  en  feii.-^  As  he  dismissed 
each  in  turn,  he' simply  said,  "  y^/Z^^'./" 
with  the  exception  of  Bernadotte,  whom 
he  distrusted  to  such  a  point  that  he 
harangued  the  two  divisions  under  that 
marshal's  command  as  they  advanced  to 
the  attack. 

At  this  moment  some  dark  vapours  raised . 
by  the  sun,  which  intercepted  its  first  rays, 
seemed  to  the  Russians  to  favour  the  flank 
movement. towards  their  left ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  veiled  our  columns  of  assault  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  this  imprudent  and  foolish  ma- 
noeuvre in  the  fact.  Their  attack  had  already 
begun  upon  our  right,  which  was  drawn  back 
and  refused.  It  was  not  yet  eight  o'clock  : 
silence  and  obscurity  still  reigned  over  the 
rest  of  the  line,  when  suddenly,  and  at  first 
upon  the  heights,  the  sun,  dissipating  this  thick 
fog,  showed  us  the  plateau  of  Pratzen,  which 
they  were  denuding  more  and  more  by  the 
march  of  columns  to  the  flank.  As  to  us,  re- 
maining in  the  ravine  which  marks  the  foot  of 
this  plateau,  the  smoke  of  the  bivouacs  and 
the  fog,  thicker  at  this  point,  hid  from  the 
Russians  our  centre  which  was  formed  in  col- 
umn and  ready  for  the  attack. 

At  this  sight.  Marshal  Soult,  whom  the  em- 
peror had  kept  the  last,  was  for  hurrying  to  his 
divisions  and  giving  them  the  signal ;  but  Na- 
poleon, more  calm,  allowing  the  enemy  to 
complete  the  blunder,  retained  him,  and  point- 
ing to  Pratzen,  asked  :  "  Plow  long  will  it  take 
you  to  crown  that  height  ?  "  "  Ten  minutes," 
"  Away  with  you,   then ;    but  give  them  an- 

•  Lanfrey,  vol.  iii.  p.  387  ;  Thiers,  liv.  xxiii. 


other  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  it  will  be 
enough  then." 

We  turn  to  the  description  of  the  s 
scene  by  M.  Thiers  :  — 

The  marshals  Lannes,  Murat,  Soult,  with' 
their  aides-de-camp,  surrounded  the  emperor, 
waiting  the  order  to  begin  the  battle  on  the 
centre  and  the  left.  Napoleon  moderated 
their  ardour,  wishing  to  allow  the  completion 
of  the  fault  which  the  Russians  were  commit- 
ting on  our  right,  so  that  they  should  be  una- 
ble to  get  back  from  these  low  grounds  in 
which  they  were  seen  engaging.  At  last  the 
sun  appeared,  and  dissipating  the  mists,  inun- 
dated this  vast  field  of  battle  with  light.  It 
was  the  sun  of  Austerlitz,  the  sun  whose  rec- 
ollection, retraced  so  many  times  to  the  pres- 
ent generation,  will  doubtless  never  be  for- 
gotten by  future  generations.  The  heights  of 
Pratzen  were  getting  stripped  of  troops.  The 
Russians,  executing  the  plan  agreed  upon,  had 
descended  into  the  bed  of  the  Goldbach  to 
take  possession  of  the  villages  situated  along 
this  rivulet.  Napoleon  then  gave  the  sign^ 
of  attack,  and  his  marshals  galloped  off  to 
place  themselves  at  the  head  of  their  respect- 
ive corps. 

The  plateau  was  carried  and  the  Rus- 
sian army  cut  in  two,  when  a  gallant  at- 
tempt was  made  by  the  Russian  cavalry 
of  the  guard  to  redeem  the  battle  by 
retaking  Pratzen.  M.  de  Segur  was  at 
the  emperor's  side  when  they  made  their 
charge  :  — 

It  was  so  impetuous  that  the  two  battalions 
of  Vandamme's  left  were  crushed.  One  of 
them  only  recovered  enough  to  make  off  at  a 
run,  with  the  loss  of  their  eagle  and  most  of 
their  arms.  They  were  nearly  passing  over  us 
and  over  Napoleon  :  our  efforts  to  stop  them 
were  vain  :  the  poor  devils  had  lost  their 
heads  :  their  only  answer  to  our  reproaches  for 
their  abandonment  of  the  field  of  battle  and 
their  emperor  was  by  the  cry  of  "  Vive  Vempe- 
reur!  "  which  they  uttered  mechanically  while 
accelerating  their  pace.  Napoleon  smiled 
with  pity  :  then  with  a  gesture  of  contempt,! 
he  said,  **  Let  them  go,"  and,  calm  in  the  midstj 
of  the  melee,  he  dispatched  Rapp  to  bring  upj 
the  cavalry  of  his  guard. 

The   encounter    between    the    French] 
and    Russian    cavalry  of   the   guard  wasS 
the  turning-point.     The    Russians    were 
driven  a   second  time  from    the    plateau, 
and  the  victory  was  complete  :  — 

Rapp  returned  alone  on  the  gallop,  with  his 
head  erect,  his  eyes  on  fire,  his  sabre  and  fore- 
head covered  with  blood,  such,  in  fact,  as  a 
celebrated  picture  represents  him,*  but  with 

*  "  The  Battle  of  Austerlitz,"  painted  by  Gerard  in 
1810.  It  is  said  that  Napoleon  was  in  the  habit  of  send- 
ing people  to  see  it  as  an  exact  representation  :  ""^  A  ilea 
voir  comme  nous  iiions,  c^ est  par/aii" — NouvelSl 
Biosraphie  Generate,  art.  *'  Gerard." 
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this  difference,  that  there  were  there,  close  to 
Napoleon,  neither  wrecks  of  battle,  nor  broken 
cannon,  nor  dead  bodies,  nor  the  numerous 
staff  with  which  the  painter  has  surrounded 
him.  The  soil  trodden  down  by  the  combat- 
ants was  bare.  On  this  summit,  the  emperor 
was  two  or  three  paces  in  advance  of  us  : 
Berthier  by  his  side,  and  behind,  Caulain- 
court,  Lebrun,  Thiard,  and  myself.  The  foot- 
guards,  the  very  squadron  on  service,  were  at 
some  distance  in  the  rear.  The  other  officers 
were  dispersed  along  the  whole  line.  Rapp, 
on  coming  up,  said  in  a  loud  voice  :  **  Sire, 
I  have  made  bold  to  take  your  chasseurs : 
we  have  overthrown,  crushed,  the  Russian 
Guard,  and  taken  their  artillery."  "  It  is  well 
done,  I  saw  it,"  remarked  the  emperor ;  "  but 
you  are  wounded,"  "It  is  nothing,  a  mere 
scratch,"  replied  Rapp  ;  and  he  resumed  his 
place  in  the  middle  of  us.  Savary  then  com- 
ing up  at  a  foot's  pace,  showed  us  his  Turkish 
sabre  broken,  he  said,  in  the  same  charge  by 
which  Rapp  had  just  immortalized  himself ; 
but  Rapp,  who  detested  him,  happening  to  be 
liear  me  at  the  moment,  disputed  this  fact ;  and 
as  he  was  still  all  on  fire,  he  told  me  a  good 
deal  more  about  it. 

Savary  has  maintained  a  discreet  si- 
lence on  this  subject  in  his  "Memoirs." 
M.  Thiers  merely  says  that  the  emperor, 
surrounded  by  his  staff,  received  Rapp, 
covered  with  blood,  and  gave  him  the 
most  striking  tokens  of  satisfaction. 
Painters  in  general  may  be  excused  for 
inventing  accessories  ;  but  historical  pic- 
tures should  be  true,  or  they  may  aid  in 
the  falsification  of  history.  Thus  Mac- 
lise's  fresco  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
which  places  the  meeting  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  Bliicher  after  Waterloo 
at  La  Belle  Alliance,  will  certainly  be 
cited  to  prove  that  the  Prussians  had  a 
greater  share  in  the  battle  than  we  can 
possibly  concede  to  them.  The  meeting 
really  took  place  at  the  Maison  die  Roi 
or  Maison  Rouge,  between  two  and  three 
miles  from  the  battle-field. 

The  battle  of  Austerlitz  ended  about 
four  ;  and  the  emperor  was  occupied  till 
long  after  nightfall  in  going  over  the  field 
and  looking  after  the  wounded,  frequent- 
ly stopping  whilst  Ywan  and  his  Mame- 
louk  administered  brandy  from  his  own 
flask  :  — 

It  was  ten  before  he  took  up  his  quarters 
for  the  night  in  the  mean  post-house  of  Po- 
sorsitz.  He  supped  on  the  provisions  which 
the  soldiers  brought  him  from  the  neighbour- 
ing bivouacs,  stopping  every  moment,  and 
sending  order  upon  order  to  collect  the 
wounded  and  have  them  carried  to  the  ambu- 
lances. It  was  there,  that  finding  Rapp,  with 
the  wound  in  his  forehead,  he  said  to  him, 
"It  is  an  additional  quarter  of  mobility;  I 
know  of  none  more  illustrious." 
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It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the 
line  of  retreat  of  a  numerous  body  of 
troops  can  be  matter  of  doubt,  yet  for 
two  days  after  the  battle  of  Ligny  Napo- 
leon was  uncertain  what  direction  the 
Prussian  army  had  taken,  and  the  morn- 
ing after  Austerlitz  he  was  similarly  at  a 
loss.  Deceived  by  Murat,  he  pushed  the 
pursuit  in  the  wrong  direction  for  some 
hours ;  but  before  the  day  closed  the 
emperor  of  Austria  had  sent  to  notify  his 
abandonment  of  the  coalition,  and  to  de- 
mand an  armistice,  an  interview,  and 
peace.*  A  suspension  of  arms  was 
granted  —  the  more  readily  because  a 
portion  of  the  French  army  might  have 
been  compromised  by  the  continuation 
of  hostilities  ;  and  about  10  A.M.  on  th$ 
morning  of  the  4th,  Napoleon,  surround- 
ed by  his  suite,  galloped  along  the  Hun- 
gary road  till  he  reached  a  rising  ground 
above  Urchutz,  overlooking  a  valley,  one 
side  of  which  was  occupied  by  the  French 
guard  and  the  opposite  by  the  remains 
of  the  Austrian  troops.  Here  he  pulled 
up,  and  ordered  M.  de  Sdgur  to  descend 
into  the  low  ground  and  have  a  fire  light- 
ed by  the  chasseurs.  A  tree  cut  down 
the  night  before  by  the  Russians,  about 
ten  paces  on  the  left  from  the  main  road, 
indicated  a  suitable  spot :  — 

It  was  there  that,  I  established  this  cele- 
brated bivouac,  where  the  interview  of  the  two 
emperors  was  about  to  take  place.  The  fire 
was  lighted  ;  Napoleon  had  just  put  foot  to 
ground  :  several  of  his  chasseurs  were  emu- 
lously  carpeting  the  ground  with  straw  :  oth- 
ers were  fixing  a  plank  of  the  felled  tree  for 
the  two  emperors  to  sit  upon  ;  when,  smiling 
at  all  these  preparations,  he  said  to  me  : 
"  There,  that  will  do,  —  and  it  took  six  months 
to  regulate  the  ceremonial  of  the  interview  be- 
tween Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.  !  " 

Treating  as  an  ungenerous  fiction  the 
statement  in  one  of  Napoleon's  bulletins 
to  the  effect  that  the  Russian  army  was 
completely  at  his  mercy  when  he  granted 
the  armistice,  M.  Lanfrey  adds  that  the 
same  might  be  said  of  the  words  which 
he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  emperor  of 
Austria  in  the  recital  of  the  interview  : 
"France  is  in  the  right  in  her  quarrel 
with  England.  The  English  are  traders 
who  set  fire  to  the  Continent  to  secure 
the  commerce  of  the  world."  But  i( 
these  were  not  the  exact  expressions, 
they  do  not  differ  substantially  from  what 
M.  de  Sdgur  overheard.     After  contrast^ 

♦  M.  Thiers  states  that  Prince  John  of  Lichten- 
stcin  was  sent  dirfctly  after  the  battle,  and  li.id  an  in- 
terview with  Napoiuon  that  oame  evening  at  the  i>ost^ 
huusc. 
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ing  the  cold,  inexpressive  air  and  look  of 
the  Austrian  emperor  with  the  cordial 
address  and  manner  of  Napoleon  when 
they  met,  he  continues  :  — 

His  (the  Austrian  emperor's)  first  words, 
howevcf,  were  appropriate  :  he  hoped,  he  said, 
that  our  emperor  would  appreciate  the  step  he 
had  first  taken  to  accelerate  the  general  peace. 
But  immediatelv,  with  a  strange  and  obviously 
forced  smile,  he"  added  :  "  Well,  so  you  wish  to 
strip  me,  to  deprive  me  of  my  states?"  To 
some  words  of  Napoleon,  he  replied  :  "  The 
English  !  ah,  they  are  dealers  in  human  flesh." 
We  did  not  hear  any  more,  having  remained 
on  the  road  with  the  Austrian  otificers,  ten 
paces  from  the  two  monarchs  and  Prince  de 
Lichtenstein,  the  only  person  admitted  to  the 
conference.  But  it  was  easy  for  us  to  see  that 
it  was  especially  Lichtenstein  who  sustained 
the  discussion. 

Napoleon's  last  words,  uttered  in  a 
raised  voice,  were  :  "  So  your  Majesty 
promises  me  not  to  recommence  the  war." 
Francis  II.  replied,  that  he  swore  it,  and 
would  keep  faith.  They  then  embraced 
and  separated.  Napoleon's  first  words 
on  remounting  his  horse  were  :  "  We 
shall  soon  see  Paris  again  ;  the  peace  is 
as  good  as  made."  But  on  his  way  back 
to  Austerlitz,  after  dispatching  Savary  to 
arrange  with  the  two  emperors,  he  be- 
came uneasy  and  thouglitful,  and  ex- 
claimed with  bitterness,  that  "it  was  im- 
possible to  trust  to  these  promises  ;  that 
they  had  given  him  a  lesson  he  should 
never  forget ;  that  henceforth  he  would 
always  have  four  hundred  thousand  men 
under  arms  ! " 

When  this  peace  was  concluded,  M. 
de  Segur's  eagerness  for  active  service, 
and  wish  to  visit  Italy,  led  him  to  solicit 
the  appointment  of  aide-de-camp  to  King 
Joseph  ;  and  he  acted  as  a  sort  of  mili- 
tary adviser  to  that  unmilitary  monarch 
in  the  campaign  undertaken  to  conquer 
the  newly-acquired  kingdom  of  Naples. 
When  the  conquest  was  complete  by 
the  capture  of  Gaeta,  M.  de  Segur  be- 
came equally  eager  to  return  to  Paris; 
and  persisted  in  the  intention,  notwith- 
standing the  most  flattering  offers  and  en- 
treatieslrora  King  Joseph.  His  accounts 
of  his'parting  interview  with  Joseph  and 
first  colloquy  on  his  return  with  Napoleon, 
are  full  of  curious  and  characteristic  mat- 
'ter,  on  which  we  -cannot  afford  space  to 
dwell.  In  reference  to  this  colloquy, 
after  stating  that  its  tone  of  kindness 
towards  himself  was  quite  paternal,  he 
adds  :  — 

I  will  only  repeat  the  last  words,  because 


believing  in  the  aggression,  though  so  near,  of 
the  king  of  Prussia.  These  were  :  "  Rest 
yourself,  then,  and  marry  ;  there  is  time  for  all 
things,  and  there  is  no  question  whatever  about 
war  !  "  Six  weeks  later,  however,  and  mar- 
ried, I  rejoined  him  at  Wurtzbourg  ;  passing 
thus,  without  more  repose,  from  the  campaigns 
of  Ulm,  Austerlitz  and  Naples,  to  those  of 
Prussia  and  Poland. 

We  are  disposed  to  give  the  emperor 
full  credit  for  good  faith  in  thus  negativ- 
ing all  immediate  expectation  of  a  re- 
newal of  hostilities  ;  for  no  one  could  have 
calculated  on  the  degree  of  fatuity  which 
hurried  the  Prussians  into  a  declaration 
of  war  at  the  most  ill-chosen  time,  with 
divided  councils,  without  allies,  with  an 
army  led  by  incompetent  commanders, 
who  confidently  relied  on  the  traditional 
(and  misunderstood)  tactics  of  the  great 
Frederic.  There  is  nothing  like  it  in  his- 
tory, except  the  fatuity  of  the  French  in 
declaring  war  against  Germany  in  1870; 
when  the  parallel  is  complete,  even  as 
regards  the  illustrious  personages  who 
were  most  instrumental  in  accelerating 
the  catastrophe,  as  well  as  the  want  of 
preparation,  the  presumption  and  inca- 
pacity of  the  chiefs,  and  the  sudden  col- 
lapse of  spirit  and  energy  under  the  en- 
suing catastrophe.  In  fact,  the  positions 
were  exactly  reversed  ;  and  it  looked  as 
if  the  two  nations  had  undergone  an 
entire  transformation  of  character  to  fit 
them  for  an  exchange  of  parts. 

Napoleon  saw  his  advantage,  and  fore- 
told that  the  war  (of  1806)  would  be  nei- 
ther costly  nor  long. 

It  is  certain,  that  before  his  departure  from 
Paris,  on  the  24th  September,  he  announced 
the  annihilation  of  the  Prussian  army  towards 
the  15th  of  the  following  month,  and  that  he 
designated  Clark  as  governor  of  Berlin  to- 
wards the  end  of  October.  Daru,  from  whom 
I  have  these  facts,  of  which  he  was  witness, 
added  that  at  Mayence,  the  2nd  October,  when 
he  demanded  the  order  for  the  trhor  (the  mili- 
tary chest),  to  follow,  Napoleon  replied  that 
the  treasurer  would  suffice.  The  tresor  re- 
mained in  France.  The  emperor  reckoned  so 
much  on  the  plunder  of  Prussia,  that  he  car- 
ried with  him  only  eighty  thousand  francs,  to 
keep  and  pay  two  hundred  thousand  men. 

What  is  commonly  called  the  battle 
of  Jena  consisted  of  two  battles ;  and 
M.  de  Sdgur  fully  confirms  the  charge 
brought  by  M.  Lanfrey  against  Napoleon 
of  purposely  confounding  them,  with  the 
view  of  monopolizing  the  glory.  On  the 
night  of  the  13th,  the  night  after  the 
battle,  he  was  quartered   in  an  inn,   and 


they  prove  that  the  emperor  was  then  far  from  '  sleeping  in  a  common  inn-bed. 
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He  was  not  then  surrounded  by  all  those 
comforts  which  subsequently  contributed  to 
make  war  less  fatiguing  to  him,  and  perhaps 
too  easy.  I  entered  (at  midnight),  lamp  in 
hand,  and  approached  his  bed.  In  an  instant 
the  dull  light  of  this  lamp  woke  him  from  a 
deep  sleep,  for  he  could  endure  no  light  at 
night,  and  the  feeblest  glimmer  was  enough  to 
prevent  him  from  sleeping. 

After  listening  to  M.  de  Sdgur's  report, 
he  asked  whether  no  cannonade  had 
been  heard  towards  Weimar,  remarking, 
that  a  considerable  affair  must  have  oc- 
curred in  that  direction.  Two  hours 
afterwards  he  vvas  awakened  again  by 
Bourke,  an  officer  of  Davoust's,  who 
came  to  announce  the  victory  of  Auer- 
stadt,  a  victory  so  independent  of  Jena, 
that  eight  or  ten  hours  after  its  conclu- 
sion the  emperor  knew  nothing  of  it. 

There  is  ground  for  astonishment,  therefore, 
if,  in  the  following  bulletin,  it  was  his  pleasure 
to  confound  this  victory  with  his  own.  It  was 
especially  at  Auerstadt,  and  by  one  of  his  lieu- 
tenants, that,  three  times  more  numerous,  the 
elite  of  the  Prussian  troops,  with  their  most 
renowned  generals,  their  princes  and  their 
king,  had  been  annihilated ;  whilst  at  Jena,  the 
emperor,  as  strong  as  the  enemy,  found  he  had 
only  conquered  two  lieutenants,  whom  he  had 
surprised  separated  from  the  rest.  The  glory 
vvas  too  disproportioned  to  be  avowed  before 
the  world  by  him  who  lived  on  glory. 

All  that  can  be  urged  in  excuse  for 
this  mystification  is,  that  the  success  of 
both  battles  was  conjointly  owing  to  his 
strategy :  this  is  the  view  apparently 
taken  by  M.  Thiers  ;  but  what  are  we  to 
think  of  the  portentous  audacity  of  the 
statement  that  he  had  eighty  tliousand 
men  before  him,  whilst  Davoust  had  only 
to  encounter  fifty  thousand,  a  statement 
which,  after  being  published  in  a  bulletin, 
was  regularly  recorded  in  the  archives  of 
the  war  office  ? 

The  same  night  during  which  he  was 
twice  disturbed,  he  had  made  inquiries 
about  a  numerous  body  of  Saxon  prison- 
ers :  — 

I  afterwards  ascertained  that  they  had  de- 
filed before  him  whilst,  stretched  on  the  ground 
with  his  maps,  he  was  marking  out  to  IJerthicr 
those  bold  movements  which  followed  his  vic- 
tory, lie  was  so  overcome  l)y  fatigue  that,  in 
the  middle  of  this  work,  he  fell  asleep.  His 
grenadiers  saw  it,  and,  on  a  sign  from  Marshal 
Lefebvrc,  they  silently  formed  round  him  ;  j 
thus  protecting  the  sleep  of  their  emperor  on 
the  ground  where  he  had  just  treated  them  to 
so  splendid  a  spectacle  ! 

This  illustrates  some  remarks  of  Na- 
poleon at  St.  Helena,  when  he  censured 


what  he  called  historical  silliness  {iiiaise- 
ries)  on  the  part  of  historians  who  judged 
ill  of  men  and  events.  "  It  was  wrong, 
for  example,  to  expatiate  on  the  calm- 
ness of  Alexander,  Caesar,  and  others, 
for  having  slept  on  the  eve  of  a  battle. 
There  are  none  of  our  soldiers,  of  our 
generals,  who  have  not  repeated  this  mar- 
vel twenty  times,  and  nearly  all  the  hero- 
ism lay  in  the  foregoing  fatigue."  M.  de 
Segur  describes  him  passing  the  night 
before  Wagram,  within  reach  of  the 
enemy,  on  the  alert,  the  horses  bridled. 

The  emperor  was  in  the  middle  of  his  guard. 
.  .  .  A  spread  mantle  served  him  for  a  tent 
He  slept  under  it  scarcely  three  or  four  hours, 
but  as  profoundly  as  usual.  It  was  necessary 
to  wake  him  in  the  morning.  This  will  excite 
no  astonishment  if  we  reflect  that  at  these 
critical  moments  history  shows  us  hardly  any 
great  men  without  sleep  or  appetite  ;  not  that 
robust  health  is  indispensable  to  these  great 
actions,  but  rather  because  they  require  ele- 
vated and  firm  characters  which  maintain  their 
calm. 

Condd  was  an  excellent  sleeper :  so 
was  the  Duke  of  Wellington  :  so  was 
Pitt,  till  his  health  became  fatally  shat- 
tered ;  *  and  the  power  or  habit  is  quite  as 
essential  in  civil  as  in  military  affairs,  for 
wiihout  it  both  mind  and  body  must  prove 
unequal  to  a  strain.  One  striking  excep- 
tion was  Nelson,  who,  when  everything 
was  ready  for  the  attack  on  Copenhagen, 
and  he  was  only  waiting  for  a  wind,  was 
with  difficulty  persuaded  to  attempt  an 
hour  or  two  of  rest.  He  allowed  his  cot 
to  be  placed  on  the  deck  and  lay  down 
on  it,  but  never  closed  his  eyes  a  mo- 
ment ;  and  at  brief  intervals  during  some 
hours,  kept  anxiously  inquiring  about  the 
wind.  Napoleon  or  Wellington  would 
have  ordered  himself  to  be  called  when 
the  wind  was  favourable,  and  gone  quietly 
to  sleep.  Yet  Nelson  was  a  hero  in  the 
brightest  acceptation  of  the  word  — 

The  fiery  spirit,  working  out  its  way, 
Fretted  the  puny  body  to  decay. 

At  Wagram  there  was  a  time  when 
the  French  left  was  routed,  and  the  artil- 
lery of  Boudet  taken.  Intelligence  of 
this  disaster  and  of  the  threatening  ad- 


*  Striking  instances  are  given  by  T.ord  Stanhope: 
*'  Life  of  Pitt,"  vol.  iii.  p.  39,  and  *'  Life  of  Condi,"  p. 
18.  We  have  heard  the  late  Earl  «)f  Westmoreland  re- 
late that  the  duke,  on  arriving  before  St.  Sebastian,  w.is 
informed  that  the  breaching  batteries  would  not  ojien 
for  two  hours.  "Then,"  said  he,  turning  to  his  aide- 
de-camp,  "  the  best  thing  we  can  do,  Uurghersh,  is  to 
go  to  sleep."  JIc  got  off  his  horse,  slipped  into  a 
trench,  sat  down  with  his  back  against  tlie  side,  and 
was  asleep  in  an  instant.  "  I  was  only  too  glad,"  added 
Lord  Westmoreland,  "  to  follow  his  example." 
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vance  of  the  Austrian  right  to  operate  on  ^  with   Rustan,   I  was  left  alone  with  the  em- 
the  French  rear  being  brought  by  one  of  ;  peror,  who  assisted  me  to  lipcht  his  fire. 
Massena's    aides  de-camp,    the   emperor 
remained  silent,  impassive,  as   if  he  had 
heard    nothing, 

opposite  side,  on  Neusiedl  and  Davoust. 
It  was  not  till  he  saw  the  fire  of  Davoust, 
and  his  victorious  right  wing  pass  the 
high  tower  of  this  village,  that  he  turned 
to  the  aide-de-camp  :  "  Boudet's  artillery 
is  taken.  Well,  it  was  there  to  be  taken. 
Go  and  tell  Massena  that  the  battle  is 
won."  It  was  then  far  from  won  ;  a  des- 
perate effort  was  required  to  redeem  it, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  order  up  his  re- 
serve, to  which  he  never  resorted  except 
in  the  last  emergency. 

Having  given  this  order,  confident  of  its 
execution  by  Lauriston,  Davoust,  and  D'Abo- 
ville,  and  sure  of  its  effect,  tranquillized,  more- 
over, by  the  progress  of  Davoust  and  our  right 
wing,  Napoleon  alighted,  and  that  which  will 
astonish,  but  is  certain,  is  that,  calling  Rustan 
(the  Mamelouk),  he  caused  his  bearskin  to  be 
spread  out,  stretched  himself  upon  it,  and  fell 
into  a  deep  sleep  !  This  sleep  had  already 
lasted  nearly  twenty  minutes,  and  was  begin- 
ning to  create  disquiet,  when  he  awoke,  with- 
out surprise,  without  eagerness  to  know  what 
had  come  to  pass  during  this  absence  of  his  con- 
sciousness. We  could  even  see,  by  the  direc- 
tion of  h's  first  look,  and  by  the  orders  which 
he  redoubled,  that  he  resumed,  or  rather  fol- 
lowed, his  train  of  thought  as  if  it  had  under- 
gone no  interruption. 

The  connection  of  subject  has  led  us 
to  neglect  the  order  of  time.  Between 
Jena  and  Wagram  M.  de  Sdgur's  stirring 
career  is  crowded  with  exploits  and  ad- 
ventures enough  to  set  up  half-a-dozen 
ordinary  autobiographers.  He  is  taken 
prisoner  in  a  skirmish  with  Cossacks  and 
carried  to  Siberia,  where  he  is  detained 
till  the  peace  of  Tilsit.  The  scene  then 
changes  to  Spain,  where  we  find  him 
(November,  1808)  tete-a-tete  with  the  em- 
peror in  the  imperial  headquarters  at 
Burgos,  which  he  had  been  sent  forward 
to  get  ready  and  had  established  in  the 
archiepiscopal  palace. 

I  had  not  yet  placed  the  first  posts,  when 
the  emperor  himself  arrived,  with  only  his 
Mamelouk  and  Savary.  He  had  travelled  all 
the  night  like  myself ;  he  arrived  post  haste, 
covered  with  mud,  and  half-dead  with  hunger, 
cold,  and  fatigue.  This  palace  had  not  been 
spared  much  more  than  the  rest  of  the  city. 
The  apartment  destined  for  the  emperor  was 
still  in  the  greatest  confusion ;  strewed  with 
pieces  of  broken  glass,  overturned  bottles  of 
wine,  and  broken  articles  of  furniture.  We 
did  our  best  to  restore  some  order ;  then,  Sa- 
vary having  gone  to  prepare  some  provisions 
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I  had  completed  this  duty  by  the  help  of  a 
candle,  when  Napoleon,  whose  fine  sense  of 

with  looks  fixed  on  the^r  ^^^."^^^J^^^  ^^y^he  rank  odour  of  the 
place,  called  to  me  to  open  a  window  near 
which  he  happened  to  be  seated.  I  hastened 
up,  and  we  began  by  drawing  the  curtains,  but 
what  a  surprise  !  Behind  these  curtains  were 
three  Spaniards,  armed  to  the  teeth,  upright, 
motionless,  with  their  backs  pressed  against 
the  shutters,  who  had  taken  refuge  there  to 
escape  our  plunderers,  or  had  come  with  plun- 
dering intent,  of  which  their  army  was  ac- 
cused like  ours.  During  more  than  ten  min- 
utes, whilst  Napoleon,  alone  with  me,  was 
there  without  distrust,  one  while  seated,  one 
while  bent  over  the  fire,  and  with  his  back  to 
them,  they  might  ten  times  over,  by  a  single 
blow,  have  terminated  the  war.  But,  fortu- 
nately, they  were  soldiers  of  the  line,  not  in- 
surgents. These  wretches,  seeing  themselves 
discovered,  remained  frozen  with  fear.  The 
emperor  did  not  even  think  of  laying  his  hand 
upon  his  sword  ;  he  smiled  with  a  gesture  of 
pity.  I  disarmed  them,  and  delivered  them  to 
our  soldiers ;  and,  after  making  sure  that 
there  was  no  other  hidden  enemy  in  the  room, 
I  hastened  to  reconnoitre  the  rest  of  this  im- 
mense building. 

In  his  advance  towards  Madrid,  the 
emperor  sustained  a  check  which  had 
well-nigh  proved  fatal  to  M.  de  Segur. 
The  main  road  lay  through  a  defile  bor- 
dered by  high  rocks,  at  the  end  of  which 
was  a  narrow  and  steep  ascent  to  mount 
before  gaining  the  plateau  of  the  Sommo- 
Sierra.  On  the  top  were  a  redoubt  com- 
manding the  pass,  twelve  thousand  Span- 
iards, and  sixteen  guns.  The  rocks  on 
each  side  of  the  defile  swarmed  with  skir- 
mishers. On  arriving  at  this  defile,  Mar- 
shal Victor  paused  till  the  arrival  of  the 
emperor,  who  was  both  surprised  and 
angry  at  the  delay.  He  ordered  his  es- 
cort, composed  of  eighty  Polish  light 
horsemen  under  seven  officers,  to  charge 
and  sweep  the  obstacle  from  his  path. 
They  held  back  on  recognizing  its  char- 
acter ;  and  the  emperor,  who,  in  his 
eagerness,  had  come  under  the  fire  of  the 
skirmishers,  was  told  that  to  carry  the  po- 
sition by  a  charge  in  front  was  impossi- 
ble. "  How  ?  Impossible  ?  I  do  not 
know  such  a  word.  Nothing  should  be 
impossible  for  my  Poles."  He  would  not 
listen  to  Walther,  the  commandant  of  his 
guard,  who  urged  that  the  position  might 
be  turned,  and  that  nothing  would  be  lost 
by  waiting.  "  Impossible  !  What  !  my 
guard  stopped  by  peasants  !  before  armed 
banditti!"  At  this  moment  balls  whis- 
tled round  him,  and  M.  de  Segur  ad- 
vanced to  cover  him,  fearing  every  rao- 
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ment  to  see  him  hit,  and  "  too  much 
heated  (he  owns)  by  his  expressions,  for 
Walther  was  right."  But  the  emperor, 
seeing  the  sympathetic  animation  of  the 
aide-de-camp,  exclaimed,  as  if  in  response, 
"Yes,  yes,  away  with  you;  go,  Sdgur, 
make  my  Poles  charge.  Get  them  all 
taken,  or  bring  me  some  prisoners  ! " 
Segur  obeyed  without  hesitation,  and  ad- 
dressing the  Polish  commander,  told  him 
that  they  must  charge  directly,  and 
charge  home.  As  the  most  conclusive 
answer,  Pird  led  him  to  the  sharp  turn  in 
the  road  where  the  ascent  began,  with 
the  preparations  for  their  reception. 

There  were  full  forty  thousand  musket-balls 
and  twenty  discharges  of  grape-shot  to  receive 
per  minute.  Nothing  was  more  convincing, 
no  doubt ;  but  the  order  was  too  imperative, 
and  there  was  no  drawing  back.  "  It's  all  the 
same  "  {c^est  egal),  I  exclaimed  ;  "  the  emperor 
wishes  us  to  make  an  end  of  it  !  Come  along, 
colonel,  be  ours  the  honour,  ronipez  par pelotons 
et  en  avant.^^  Any  other  soldiers  would  have 
been  intimidated  by  the  foregoing  colloquy 
uttered  aloud  ;  they  would  have  hesitated,  but 
with  these  heroic  troops  there  was  nothing 
of  the  kind.  I  had  hardly  time  to  unsheath 
my  sabre  before  the  charge  had  begun.  We 
charged  at  full  speed.  I  was  ten  paces  in  ad- 
vance, with  my  head  bent  down,  replying  by 
our  war-cry  (which  I  needed  to  keep  me  up  to 
the  mark)  to  the  roar  of  the  enemy's  guns,  and 
to  the  infernal  hissing  of  their  musket-balls 
and  grapeshot.  I  reckoned  on  the  rapidity  of 
our  impetuous  attack :  I  hoped  that,  aston- 
ished at  our  audacity,  they  would  lire  badly  : 
that,  after  all,  we  should  have  time  to  arrive  in 
the  middle  of  their  cannon  and  their  bayonets, 
and  throw  them  into  confusion.  But  they 
fired  only  too  well. 

He  is  shot  down  with  more  than  half 
the  party.  Besides  several  slighter 
wounds,  a  grapeshot  grazing  his  breast 
nearly  laid  bare  his  heart  ;  and  a  musket- 
ball  in  the  side,  by  suspending  his  respir- 
ation, compels  him  to  stop.  He  quits  his 
wounded  horse,  and,  whilst  making  the 
best  of  his  way  back,  comes  upon  a  boy- 
trumpeter  weeping  over  an  officer,  whose 
horse,  by  the  lad's  aid,  he  mounts,  and 
contrives  to  reach  the  covering  rock  from 
which  he  started  on  the  charge.  Utterly 
exhausted  by  the  effort,  he  falls  into  the 
arms  of  the  grenadiers,  who  are  carrying 
him  to  the  rear,  when  the  group,  passing 
near  the  emperor,  attracted  his  attention. 
*•  Ah,  poor  Sdgur  !  "  he  exclaimed,  on 
hearing  who  it  was;  "quick,  Ywan,  and 
save  him  for  me!"  Ywan  obeyed,  and 
was  in  the  act  of  assisting  the  grenadiers 
to  carry  him,  when  another  musket-ball 
from  the  crest  of  the  defile  "chose  him 


out  alone  in  the  middle  of  the  heads 
bending  over  him."  It  grazed  without 
hurting  them,  and  entered  his  right 
thigh.  The  bearers  stopped.  "  Ah  !  " 
exclaimed  Ywan,  "  there  is  his  thigh 
broken  into  the  bargain."  "  No,  no,"  he 
exclaimed,  moving  it;' "but,  quick,  get 
me  out  of  this,  for  it  seems  that  fate  is 
decidedly  adverse  to  me  this  day." 

When  my  wounds  came  to  be  exammed, 
Ywan  showed  no  emotion  at  the  wound  over 
the  heart,  or  that  in  the  thigh,  from  which  he 
extracted  the  ball  without  clifificulty,  but  fron^i 
the  contraction  of  his  features  when  he  saw 
the  shot  which  had  penetrated  my  entrails 
above  the  liver,  and  of  which  he  vainly  sounded 
the  depth,  I  comprehended  that  he  had  lost  all 
hope  of  saving  me.  I  collected  as  much  still 
more  clearly  from  his  gestures  in  answer  to  the 
eager  and  numerous  inquiries  of  the  officers  of 
the  Old  Guard,  and  their  exclamations  of  re- 
gret, final  adieux  which  their  friendship  ad- 
dressed to  me. 

As  the  Spanish  position  was  eventually 
turned  and  carried,  Napoleon  thought 
proper  to  confound  this  charge  with  the 
general  attack,  and  during  two  or  three 
days  was  ignorant,  or  affected  to  be,  when 
and  where  S^gur  had  been  struck  down. 
It  was  on  the  road  to  Madrid  that,  send- 
ing for  Larrey,  the  surgeon-in-chief,  he 
asked  if  he  had  seen  S^gur  and  could  an- 
swer for  his  life.  On  Larrey's  replying 
in  the  negative,  after  some  questions  ad- 
dressed to  Duroc  and  Berthier,  Napoleon 
turned  towards  the  officers  of  his  suite 
and  said,  "  Do  any  of  you  know  how 
Sdgur  got  wounded  }  Could  it  be  in  car- 
rying some  order?"  There  was  no  an- 
swer till  Pird,  a  bold  Breton,  as  much  sur- 
prised at  the  question  as  (remarks  Segur) 
he  himself  could  have  been,  pushed  his 
horse  forward,  and  said,  "Alas,  sire,  it 
was  in  charging  by  your  order  at  the 
head  of  the  Polish  squadron  in  attend- 
ance on  your  person.  I  heard  and  saw 
it."  This  was  confirmed  by  General 
Montbrun  and  Ywan.  The  emperor  thea 
remained  pensive,  and  had  a  bulletin  of 
Sdgur's  state  brought  to  him  daily. 

Short  of  admitting  an  error,  he  did  all 
in  his  power  to  make  up  for  it  by  promot- 
ing Sdgur  to  a  colonelcy,  and  causing  two 
highly  flattering  letters  to  be  addressed 
to  him,  remarking,  however,  to  Berthier, 
that  to  be  so  frequently  wounded  was  a 
bad  sign.  "  I  have  l)een  at  fifty  battles 
without  being  wounded;  and  he,  —  here 
are  two,  one  after  the  other;  in  which  he 
has  been  hit.  Luck  is  indispensable  in 
war." 

Sdiiur's  condition  was  still  critical   ia 
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the  extreme.  The  young  doctor  left  in 
charge  of  him  thought  him  dying,  and 
was  actually  giving  directions  to  his  ser- 
vant for  his  decent  interment  and  the  dis- 
position of  his  effects,  when  Segur,  who 
felt  stifled,  managed  to  articulate  a  few 
words,  intimating  a  determination  to  be 
bled. 

The  doctor  recoiled  with  an  exclamation  ; 
and  I  saw  from  his  look  raised  to  heaven  that 
he  dared  not,  fearing  to  see  me  expire  under 
his  lancet.  Then,  stretching  out  my  arm  with 
an  imperative  sign  and  word,  I  decided  him  ; 
my  blood  flowed,  and  I  was  saved.  That  very 
evening  he  proudly  declared  me  out  of  danger. 

As  soon  as  he  was  sufficiently  recov- 
.  ered,  he  was  sent  to  Paris  with  the  Spanish 
colours  taken  in  the  campaign,  which  he 
had  the  distinguished  honour  of  present- 
ing to  the  Corps  Legislatif.  But  he  saw 
from  the  first  that  what  little  glory  was  to 
be  gained  by  French  arms  in  Spain  would 
be  dearly  bought ;  and  he  condemns  in 
the  strongest  terms  the  lust  of  conquest 
which  induced  Napoleon  to  persist  in  re- 
ducing to  subjection  a  people  like  the 
Spaniards,  who  were  rising  on  all  sides 
against  the  French. 

Our  first  array  had  learnt  too  well  by  experi- 
ence how  atrocious  monkish  anger  can  be  : 
what  hatred  and  revenge  can  bs  concentrated 
in  the  soul  of  an  insulted  Spaniard.  They 
(the  Spaniards)  had  seen  tears  in  the  eyes  of 
the  images  of  their  saints.  Thenceforth,  our 
sick,  our  stragglers,  our  officers  sent  with  or- 
ders, surprised  and  seized,  had  been,  the  most 
fortunate  of  them,  murdered  on  the  spot ; 
others  thrown  into  cauldrons  of  boiling  water  ; 
others  again  either  sawn  between  planks  or 
roasted  by  a  slow  fire.  Amongst  a  thou- 
sand victims  of  similar  atrocities  our  soldiers 
cited  one  of  the  worthiest  and  most  humane 
of  their  generals,  whom  they  found  still  living, 
hanging  on  one  of  the  trees  by  the  roadside, 
where  these  monsters  had  sawed  off  his  four 
limbs.* 

The  emperor  told  the  Abbd  de  Pradt 
(who  repeated  it  to  M.  de  Segur),  that,  if 
the  conquest  of  Spain  were  likely  to  cost 
him  eighty  thousand  men,  he  would  not 
attempt  it,  but  that  it  would  not  cost  him 
twelve  thousand.  "It  is  child's  play. 
The  Spaniards  do  not  know  what  a  French 
army  is.  Tlie  Prussians  were  the  same  : 
you  have  seen  what  they  have  made  of 
it.  Believe  me,  this  will  soon  be  over.  / 
wish  no  harm  to  anybody;  but  when  my 
grand  political  car  is  launched,  evil  to  all 
who  are  found  upon  its  track."     The  abor- 

*  This  isconfirmsd  to  the  letter  by  Colonel  Comce  de 
Sonnenville  in  his  highly  interesting  "  Memoirs,"  re- 
cently published. 
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tive  attempt  lost  him  more  than  tliree 
hundred  thousand  men,  when  he  most 
wanted  them  ;  and  the  final  upset  of  his 
car  was  mainly  owing  to  the  obstacle 
which  he  went  out  of  his  way  to  drive 
against  in  Spain. 

Early  in  1810  M.  de  Sdgur  formed  one 
of  the  mission,  headed  by  Hortense,  queen 
of  Naples,  wliich  was  despatched  to  the 
Austrian  frontier  to  receive  Marie  Louise 
and  escort  her  to  France.  He  says  that 
the  Austrian  gentlemen  who  accompanied 
her  were  affable  enough,  but  that  he 
never  saw  a  more  stiff,  constrained,  silent 
set  of  women  than  the  ladies,  who  seemed 
bent  on  revenging  by  their  repelling  man- 
ners the  humiliation  inflicted  on  their 
country  by  French  arms  :  — 

Custom  requires  from  a  foreign  princess 
thus  situated  a  sudden  transformation  so  com- 
plete that,  about  her  as  on  her,  nothing  must 
remain  which  attaches  her  to  the  country,  the 
persons,  and  the  habits  from  which  she  is  to 
be  separated.  The  queen  of  Naples  did  not 
neglect  the  observance  of  this  rule.  The 
change  of  articles  of  dress,  the  most  complete, 
was  but  an  amusement ;  that  of  persons  being 
foreseen,  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  sub- 
mit to  it.  This  painful  transition  would  have 
passed  without  too  evident  a  mortification  if 
the  jealous  anxiety  of  the  sister-in-law  of  Na- 
poleon had  not  been  attracted  to  a  little  Vien- 
nese dog,  the  parting  with  which,  inexorably  ^j 
exacted,  cost  Marie  Louise  many  tears.  .  .  .        XI 

On  the  20th  March  he  (the 'emperor)  had 
come  to  Compiegne  to  meet  her.  (3n  the  28th 
he  started  incognito  with  Murat.  He  met  us, 
at  nightfall,  at  Courcelles,  where  we  saw  him, 
through  a  pouring  rain,  run  up  hastily,  open 
the  carriage  of  Marie  Louise,  throw  himself 
into  it,  and  embrace  the  archduchess  with  an 
ardour  which  it  is  impossible  to  paint. 

This  marriage  completed  the  mental  in- 
toxication in  which  he  had  been  habitu- 
ally indulging  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years.  Until  the  actual  overthrow  was  im- 
pending, checks  and  reverses  only  served 
as  stimulants,  and  M.  de  Segur  compares 
his  imperial  patron  to  a  gambler  who, 
spoilt  or  blase  by  a  long  run  of  good  luck, 
seeks  a  new  excitement,  if  not  a  new 
pleasure,  in  running  extraordinary  risks 
against  the  known  calculation  of  chances. 
All  his  most  sagacious  counsellors  were 
agreed  in  deprecating  the  expedition  to 
Russia,  and  the  common  opinion  was  that 
his  head  was  turned  when  he  conceived 
the  insensate  project  of  reducing  the 
whole  of  Europe  to  a  state  of  vassalage. 
M.  Lanfrey  says  that  he  sought  war  as  a 
diversion  and  an  exercise  indispensable 
for  his  spirits  and  health.  This  cannot 
be  said  of   his  later  campaigns.     It   was 
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one  of  bis  favourite  maxims  that  health 
and  youth,  as  well  as  luck,  are  indispen- 
sable in  war,  and  his  own  powers  of  exer- 
tion and  endurance  were  prodigious  till 
he  had  passed  middle  age.  One  day,  at 
Alexandria,  in  1802,  he  rode  over  the 
whole  of  the  fortifications  and  the  sur- 
rounding country,  tiring  out  five  horses, 
and  so  completely  knocking  up  his  escort, 
that  they  could  hardly  keep  their  legs, 
whilst  he  remained  standing  and  at 
work  far  into  the  night.  His  constant 
mode  of  accounting  for  the  failures  and 
reverses  of  his  decline  was,  that  he  could 
not  be  everywhere  ;  and  it  was  undoubt- 
edly true  that  his  quasi  omnipresence  at 
the  earlier  and  more  auspicious  periods 
was  a  main  element  of  success.  Before 
the  end  of  1810,  when  he  was  in  his  forty- 
second  year,  he  had  contracted  an  incon- 
venient degree  of  embonpoint^  and  he 
told  M.  de  Segur's  father  that  he  could 
not  ride  the  shortest  distance  without  fa- 
tigue. Nor  was  this  the  worst.  He  was 
obliged  to  be  constantly  on  his  guard 
against  a  painful  malady,  an  access  of 
which  might  prostrate  him  at  any  mo- 
ment when  he  required  the  unimpaired 
energies  of  both  mind  and  body.  There 
were  four  or  five  occasions  on  which  the 
destinies  of  the  empire,  of  the  world, 
were  more  or  less  influenced  by  this  com- 
plaint. 

It  is  certain  that  at  Schonbrunn,  shortly 
after  the  great  efforts  of  Essling  and  Wagram, 
towards  the  end  of  July,  a  malady  that  has  re- 
mained mysterious  suddenly  attacked  him. 
The  most  intimate  of  his  chief  officers  knew  its 
nature  and  have  kept  it  secret.  The  others 
are  still  ignorant  of  it ;  but  the  entire  seques- 
tration of  the  emperor  during  eight  days,  mys- 
terious conferences  between  Murat,  Berthi'er, 
and  Duroc,  their  evident  anxiety,  and  their 
promptsummonsof  Corvisart  and  the  principal 
physician  of  Vienna,  all  proves  that  serious 
alarm  prevailed  at  the  imperial  headquarters. 

M.  de  Sdgur  attributes  to  exhaustion 
and  depression,  premonitory  of  this  at- 
tack, the  suspension  of  arms  at  Znaim 
(July  II,  1809),  to  which  the  emperor 
agreed  against  the  earnest  remonstrances 
of  his  marshals  and  amidst  the  clamor- 
ous disappointment  of  the  army. 

At  Borodino,  Ney,  Davoust,  and  Murat 
called  simultaneously  for  the  Young 
Guard.  "Let  it  only  show  itself,  let  it 
only  follow  in  support,  and  we  answer  for 
the  rest."  Their  messenger,  Beliiard,  re- 
turned in  alarm  and  haste  to  announce 
the  impossibility  of  obtaining  the  reserve 
from  the  emperor,  whom  he  had  found  at 
the  same  place,  with  an   air  of  pain  and 


depression,  a  dull  drowsy  look,  the  feat- 
ures drawn,  giving  his  orders  languidly 
and  indifferently.  At  this  recital"  Ney 
gave  free  vent  to  his  indignation  :  — 

"  Had  they  come  so  far  to  be  content  with  a 
batde-field  ?  What  was  the  emperor  about  be- 
hind the  army,  where  he  is  only  within  reach 
of  a  reverse  and  not  of  a  success  .^  Since  he  no 
longer  makes  war  in  person,  is  no  longer  gen- 
eral, let  him  return  to  the  Tuileries,  and  leave 
us  to  be  his  generals."  Murat  was  more  calm. 
"  He  remembered  seeing  the  emperor  the  day 
before,  when  reconnoitring  the  front  of  the 
enemy's  line,  stop  frequently,  get  off  his  horse, 
and  leaning  his  brow  against  a  cannon,  remain 
there  in  an  attitude  of  pain." 

The  morning  after  the  battle,  when  it 
was  agreed  on  all  hands  that  a  grand  op- 
portunity had  been  missed,  when  Murat 
declared  that  the  genius  of  Napoleon  was 
not  to  be  recognized  on  that  day,  and  the 
viceroy  (Eugene)  owned  that  the  indecis- 
ion of  his  father-in-law  was  unaccountable, 
M.  de  Segur  remarks  that  "  those  only 
who  never  quitted  him  saw  that  the  con- 
queror of  so  many  nations  had  been  con- 
quered by  a  burning  fever,  and  especial- 
ly by  a  fatal  return  of  that  painful  malady 
which  was  renewed  by  every  over-violent 
and  too-prolonged  movement."  They  re- 
called his  own  prophetic  exclamation  at 
Austerlitz:  "  Oudinot  is  worn  out.  One 
has  only  a  given  time  for  war.  I  shall  be 
good  for  six  years  more  ;  after  which  I 
must  stop."  In  specifying  six  years  from 
Austerlitz,  he  gave  himself  too  long. 

The  third  occasion,  when  he  was  simi- 
larly prevented  from  following  up  the  last 
of  his  great  victories,  that  of  Dresden,  is 
minutely  described  by  M.  de  Sdgur  :  — 

The  day  of  his  attack  was  the  28th  August 
(181 3)  ;  the  hour,  mid-day  ;  the  place,  a  mead- 
ow, on  the  right  of  the  main  road  to  Prague, 
a  quarter  of  a  league  from  Pima.  He  stopped 
there  to  breakfast.  From  the  first  moment  of 
this  short  meal  a  deep  disgust. took  possession 
of  him  ;  convulsions  of  the  stomach,  pains  in 
the  bowels  came  on.  To  state  the  exact  fact 
as  admitted  by  himself  to  Haxo  in  181 5,  from 
whom  1  have  it,  a  little  garlic  mingled  in  his 
breakfast  contributed  to  decide  the  fate  of  the 
campaign.  There  was  an  instant  when  he 
thought  himself  poisoned. 

The  halt  which  was  to  last  twenty  min- 
utes, lasted  some  hours,  and  one  result 
of  the  delay  was  the  disaster  which  befell 
Vandamme  and  completely  changed  the 
whole  aspect  of  events. 

A  few  days  before  he  left  Paris  for 
Waterloo  the  emperor  told  Davoust  and 
the  Comte  de  Sdgur  ph'c  that  he  had  no 
longer  any  confidence  in  his  star,  and  his 
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worn,  depressed  look  was  in  keeping  with 
his  words. 

Some  days  later,  at  Charleroi,  the  morning 
of  the  battle  of  Fleurus  (Ligny),  the  emperor 
having  sent  for  Reille,  this  general,  on  seeing 
him,  was  affected  by  a  painful  surprise.  He 
found  him,  he  told  me,  seated  near  the  fire- 
place in  a  state  of  prostration,  asking  ques- 
tions languidly,  and  appearing  scarcely  to  lis- 
ten to  the  replies  ;  a  prostration  to  which 
Reille  attributed  the  inaction  of  one  of  our 
corps  upon  that  day,  and  the  long  and  bloody 
indecision  of  this  first  battle. 

As  to  the  second,  that  of  Waterloo,  Tu- 
renne  and  Monthyon,  general  of  division  and 
sub-chief  of  the  staff,  have  told  me  a  hundred 
times  that  during  this  battle,  which  was  de- 
ciding his  fate,  he  remained  a  long  time 
seated  before  a  table  placed  upon  this  fatal 
field,  and  that  they  frequently  saw  his  head, 
overcome  by  sleep,  sink  down  upon  the  map 
spread  out  before  his  heavy  eyes.  Monthyon 
added  that,  when  the  catastrophe  was  declared, 
he  and  the  grand-marshal  Bertrand  could  only 
enable  the  emperor  to  make  good  his  retreat 
to  Charleroi,  by  holding  him  up  between 
them  on  his  horse,  his  body  sunk  {affaisse)  and 
his  head  shaking,  overcome  by  a  feverish 
drowsiness."* 

The  disgust  at  food  which  came  over 
him  in  the  meadow  near  Dresden  may 
have  been  the  result  of  fatigue  ;  and 
writers  on  gastronomy  have  recorded  on 
the  authority  of  Hoffmann,  the  noveh'st, 
who  was  in  Dresden  at  the  time',  that  the 
dish  which  caused  the  mischief  was  a 
shoulder  of  mutton  stuffed  with  garlic. 
With  regard  to  the  other  occasions,  there 
is  no  longer  room  for  mystery  or  doubt. 
Two  short  extracts  from  attestations 
signed  by  Ywan,  his  body  surgeon,  con- 
firmed by  Mestivier,  the  body  physician 
during  the  Russian  campaign,  will  suf- 
fice :  — 

L'empereur  etait  tres-accessible  \  I'influence 
atmospherique.  II  fallait  pour  lui,  pour  que 
I'equilibre  se  conservat,  que  la  peau  remplit 
toujours  ses  fonctions.  Des  que  son  tissu 
etait  serre,  soit  par  une  cause  morale  ou  atmo- 
spherique, I'appareil  d'irritation  se  manifestait 
avec  une  influence  plus  ou  moins  grave,  et  la 
toux  et  I'ischurie  se  pronon9aient  avec  vio- 
lence. Tons  ces  accidents  cedaient  au  reta- 
blissement  des  fonctions  de  la  peau. 

II  etait  soumis  aux  influences  morales,  et  le 
spasme  se  partageait  ordinairement  entre  I'es- 


*  ^^  Melange s,^^  forming  an  appendix  or  supplement 
to  the  "  Histoire  et  Memoires,'"  also  published  in  1873. 
Amongst  other  verses,  the  production  of  his  advanced 
years,  they  contain  some  addressed  to  France,  Decem- 
ber, iS jg,  beginning  :  — 

"Des  temps  de  Marengo,  v^tdran  solitaire, 
J'el^ve  encore  vers  toi  raa  voix  nonagenaire." 


tomac  et  la  vessie.  Le  deplacement  ^  cheval 
augmentait  ses  souff ranees.  li  eprouvait  1 'en- 
semble de  ces  accidents  au  moment  de  la  ba- 
taille  de  Moskowa. 

In  1812,  Napoleon  told  the  Comte  de 
S6^\ir pere,  that  "from  his  youth  he  had 
suffered  from  attacks,  getting  more  fre- 
quent it  is  true,  of  this   infirmity  which 
he  believed   to  be  merely  nervous,"  and 
enjoined  him  to  observe  the  strictest  se- 
I  crecy.     M.  Thiers,  who  is  not  quite  satis- 
I  ned  upon  the  point,  admits  that  Jerome 
1  Bonaparte,  and  a  surgeon   in  attendance, 
I  told  him  that  at  Waterloo  Napoleon  was 
suffering  from  the  malady  described  by 
M.  de  Sdgur. 

When  the  emperor's  marshals  and 
generals,  foreseeing  to  what  his  restless 
ambition  must  inevitably  lead,  counselled 
peace,  he  accused  them  of  a  selfish  love 
of  ease  inspired  by  the  honour  and  riches 
he  had  heaped  upon  them.  But  as  one 
after  the  other  of  his  bravest  and  most 
devoted  followers  was  struck  down,  he 
began  to  feel  that  victories  were  bought 
with  blood,  and  that  his  wars  might  end 
by  leaving  him  friendless  and  alone. 
When,  at  the  battle  of  Essling,  Lannes, 
with  both  knees  shattered  by  a  cannon- 
ball,  was  carried  by,  he  stopped  the  bear- 
ers, threw  his  arm  round  the  dying  mar- 
shal, and  bursting  into  tears,  covered  his 
brow  with  kisses,  and  cried  out  amidst 
sobs  :  "  Lannes,  my  friend,  do  you  not 
know  me  .?  it  is  I,  Bonaparte,  your  friend. 
Lannes !  Lannes  !  you  shall  live,  you 
shall  be  saved  to  us  !  "  At  the  sound  of 
this  well-known  voice,  the  m;ifshal,  open- 
ing his  eyes,  replied  by  an  effort,  "  I  wish 
to  live,  to  serve  you  still  and  our  France 
.  .  .  but  I  believe  that  within  an  hour 
you  will  have  lost  him  who  was  your  best 
friend." 

Mortally  wounded  on  the  22nd  May, 
Lannes  lived  till  the  30th,  and  the  em- 
peror visited  him  daily  ;  but  he  had  lost 
all  consciousness  after  the  second  day  ; 
and  a  story,  accredited  by  M.  Lanfrey, 
got  abroad  that  he  repelled  the  caresses 
of  the  emperor,  and  gave  vent  to  impre- 
cations or  complaints  against  ambition 
and  "the  insensibility  of  the  reckless 
gambler,  in  whose  eyes  men  were  noth- 
ing more  than  the  current  coin  which 
one  risks  without  scruple  and  loses  with- 
out remorse."*  This  is  hardly  recon- 
cilable with  the  devoted  attachment  of 
Lannes,  a  rude  soldier  little  given  to  sen- 
timent or  reflection  ;    and   M.  de  Sdgur 


*  Lanfrey,  vol.  iv.  p.  538. 
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states  that  the  last  time  he  was  visited 
by  Napoleon,  he  was  found  in  a  pro- 
phetic delirium,  making  gestures,  fancy- 
ing that  he  was  defending  Bonaparte, 
and  crying  out  that  he  saw  an  assassin 
ready  to  attempt  the  life  of  his  emperor. 

It  was  within  six  weeks  after  the  death 
of  Lannes  (July  nth)  that  the  emperor 
was  on  the  point  of  yielding  to  Davoust, 
who  wished  to  follow  up  a  success,  when 
news  was  brought  that  the  general  of  cav- 
alry, Bruyeres,  had  been  wounded  :  "  You 
see," said  he,  addressing  Davoust,  "death 
is  hovering  over  my  generals,  and  who 
knows  that  within  an  hour  or  two  I  shall 
not  hear  that  you  too  have  been  hit  ? 
No  ;  enough  of  blood  has  been  shed.  I 
accept  the  suspension  of  arms." 

About  the  same  time  his  self-confi- 
dence was  seriously  undermined.  Writ- 
ing (June  i6th)  after  the  battle  of  Ess- 
ling  to  the  king  of  Bavaria  to  announce 
the  victory  of  Raab,  gained  by  Eugene,  he 
says  :  "  I  congratulate  you  on  the  success 
of  your  son  in-law,  more  fortunate  than 
I.  He  has  just  beaten  the  enemy  who 
beat  me."  "  Whilst  on  this  subject," 
adds  M.  de  Segur,  "  I  may  add  that 
shortly  afterwards,  in  intimate  conversa- 
tion, far  from  pretending  to  infallible  un- 
interrupted victory,  he  said  to  my  father, 
recalling  Saint  Jean  d'Acre,  the  bridge 
of  Areola,  and  this  reverse  of  Essling, 
*that  it  would  be  wrong  to  suppose  him 
invincible,  and  that  he  had  often  been 
vanquished.' " 

On  May  22,  18 13,  Duroc,  the  grand 
marshal,  his  almost  inseparable  com- 
panion and  most  attached  adherent  since 
1796,  was  mortally  wounded  by  a  cannon- 
ball,  which,  after  cutting  in  two  a  general 
of  engineers,  tore  open  the  bowels  and 
shattered  the  hip  of  Duroc.  The  ensuing 
scene  is  thus  described  :  — 


Ywan,  Berthier,  Soult,  Caulaincourt,  the 
Due  de  Plaisancc,  the  Comte  de  Canouville, 
and  Bonneval,  Duroc's  aide-de-camp,  were 
present;  all  turning  aside,  were  in  sobs.  Ber- 
thier drawing  Canouville  convulsively  towards 
him,  exclaimed:  "Oh,  my  friend,  behold  our 
destiny  !  this  horrible,  this  eternal  war  will  be 
the  death  of  all  of  us."  Duroc  kept  entreat- 
ing the  emperor  not  to  remain  longer  in  this 
atmosphere  of  death.  But  Napoleon  could 
not  subdue  his  consternation  ;  his  knees  trem- 
bled under  him.  Ywan  saw  it,  and  whisjiered 
to  Soult :  "  Support  him,  he  is  sinking  ;  "  and 
the  marshal  tried  to  take  him  away.  Then 
the  emperor  pressing  this  dying  and  devoted 
hand  which  he  still  held,  pronounced  the  cruel 
adieu,  adding  that  they  should  both  sec  each 
Qthcr  again  in  a  belter  world.     "  Yes,  sire," 


replied  the  grand-marshal,  "in  a  world  where 
we  shall  never  be  separated  again." 

A  better  world  !  and  this  from  the  man 
who  had  done  more  than  any  human 
being  to  make  the  world  we  live  in  a  bad 
and  wicked  world,  to  render  bare  exist- 
ence in  it  a  misery  and  a  curse  to  mil- 
lions, to  encourage  rapine  and  murder,  to 
let  loose  every  baneful  passion,  to  deface 
and  desolate  the  fairest  quarters  of  the 
globe  1  What  an  idle  mockery  it  sounds  ! 
Yet  such  is  the  force  of  habit,  that  these 
incongruities  pass  uncensured  or  unob- 
served, like  the  Te  Deztm  {\n  '' Candide") 
chanted  in  both  camps  to  the  God  of 
peace  and  mercy  after  a  battle  in  which 
the  souls  of  some  thirty  thousand  sin- 
ners had  been  sent  unshriven  to  their  last 
account. 

Napoleon  deliberately  asserted  at  St. 
Helena  that  he  had  done  no  wrong,  that 
he  should  appear  before  his  Maker  With- 
out a  fear  ;  yet  he  had  no  pure,  firm,  ele- 
vating faith.  He  was  never  a  believer  in 
the  common  acceptation  of  the  term.  He 
had  no  more  scruples  about  self-destruc- 
tion than  dread  of  futurity.  He  alter- 
nated, according  to  his  spirits  or  his  pros- 
pects, between  gloomy  fatalism  and  cred- 
ulous confidence  in  his  star.  On  the  20th 
of  March,  1814,  before  Arcis,  he  per- 
severed in  ignoring  the  proximity  of  the 
allied  army  till  he  was  assailed  in  ov^^- 
whelming  numbers,  and  his  guard  feU 
back  in  confusion  :  — 

In  the  middle  of  this  affray  he  tried  in  vain 
to  draw  his  sword.  It  was  so  rusted  in  the 
sheath  that  it  required  two  of  his  equerries, 
Fouler  and  Saint  Aignan,  to  draw  it,  and  with 
such  an  effort  that  Fouler  was  wounded  by  it. 
At  this  moment  a  shell  fell  before  the  em- 
peror;  he  pushed  his  horse  upon  it.  Exce^ 
mans  was  on  the  point  of  crying  out  to  warn 
and  turn  him  back,  when  Scbastiani  exclaimed  : 
"  Let  him  alone,  will  you  :  you  see  plainly 
that  he  does  it  of  set  purpose  ;  ilveutcnfinir. 

Sebastian!  was  right;  Napoleon  tiien,  as  at 
Saint  Jean  d'Acre,  despaired  of  his  fortune. 
1  The  shell  burst ;  he  disappeared  for  a  mo- 
ment in  the  smoke,  bat  the  explosion  only 
wounded  his  horse. 

Shortly  after  this  escape,  he  was  riding, 
followed  by  St.  Aignan,  along  the  crum- 
bling crest  of  a  ravine,  so  near  to  the 
{edge  that  the  least  land-slip  must  have 
;  precipitated  him  into  the  abyss.  St.  Ai- 
gnan called  to  him  to  take  care,  that  there 
was  no  garde-foH  (railing).  "What!" 
exclaimed  Napoleon,  suddenly  pulling  up, 
'■'■  no  i^anicfou.  There  wants,  you  say,  a 
garde-fouj  "   and  pre-occupied  with   the 
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orninous  derivation  of  the  word,  he  kept 
murmurin_2:,  '"'' Ah!  Monsieur,  mi  garde - 
fou.  Vous  dites  quHl  manque  id  un 
garde- f OH.'''' 

The  most  minute  details  of  the  emper- 
or's attempt  to  poison  himself  at  Fontaine- 
bleau  are  given  by  M.  de  Sdgur.  It  failed 
apparently  because  both  the  poisons  he 
tried  —  laudanum  and  a  powder  composed 
by  Cabanis  —  had  lost  their  strength; 
and  while  the  officers  of  his  suite  were 
occupied  in  sustaining  and  restoring  him, 
he  complained  to  Caulaincourt  that  "all, 
even  death,  had  proved  false." 

Although  much  of  Napoleon's  conduct 
during  the  campaign  of  1814  was  of  a 
nature  to  require  2i garde-fou,  his  military 
genius  was  never  more  strikingly  dis- 
played ;  and  the  most  perilous  of  his  ma- 
noeuvres, that  of  throwing  himself  in  the 
rear  of  the  allied  army,  the  army  com- 
manded by  Schwarzenburg,  would  have 
succeeded  had  it  not  been  counteracted 
by  treachery.  They  were  on  the  point 
of  retreating,  when  secret  information 
reached  them  from  Paris  that  they  might 
reckon  on  active  co-operation  within  the 
walls.  After  mentioning  two  intercepted 
letters  from  Marie  Louise  and  Savary 
intimating  as  much,  M.  de  Segur  goes  on 
to  say  :  — 

This  is  certain.  What  is  less  so  is  the  fol- 
lowing fact.  A  witness,  however,  has  attested 
it  to  me,  although  Pozzo  was  unable  to  certify 
it.  This  witness  deposed  that  an  emissary 
from  Paris  had  brought  in  a  hollow  cane,  to 
the  emperor  of  Russia,  these  words  :  '*  Vous 
pouvez  tout,  et  vous  rCosez  rlen  I  Osez  done 
eiijiny  The  emissary  was  to  supplement  this 
communication. 

It  is  strange  that  Pozzo  di  Borgo  was 
unable  to  give  precise  information  upon 
such  a  point,  still  stranger  that  so  much 
doubt  should  exist  regarding  it.  Count  de 
Nesselrode  states  in  his  "Autobiography" 
that  v;hilst  with  the  allied  army  at  Troyes, 
he  was  told  that  a  peasant  wished  to  speak 
to  him,  and  that,  on  being  admitted,  the 
so-called  peasant,  announcing  himself  as 
the  Baron  de  Vitrolles,  drew  from  the  heel 
of  his  boot  a  slip  of  paper,  on  which  when 
held  to  the  tire  there  appeared,  written  in  j 
sympathetic  ink,  in  the  handwriting  of 
the  Due  d'Alberg,  these  words:  "■L'hojn- 
me  qui  vous  remet  ceci,  meritc  toitte  con- 

Jia7ice.  Ecoutez-le,  et  reconnoisses-inoi. 
Vous  marches  sur  des  bequilles.  II  est 
temps   d'etre  clair.     Serves-vous  de   vos 

janihes  et  voulez  ce  que  pouvez^''  This 
slip  of  paper  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
Count  de  Nesselrode  (the  son  of  the  cele- 


brated statesman),  a  popular  and  most 
agreeable  member  of  English  society  as 
we  write.  The  "  Autobiography,"  which 
by  his  kindness  we  have  read  in  the  orig- 
inal French,  has  never  been  published  ex- 
cept in  a  Russian  journal  and  in  Russian. 
It  is  unluckily  little  more  than  a  sketch. 

This  is  clearly  what  lawyers  call  the 
best  evidence  ;  yet,  such  is  history,  there 
is  equally  good  evidence  for  a  contradict- 
ory version  which  we  had  from  Buchon 
(the  editor  of  the  ''''  Chroniq2ies^'\  who 
took  it  down  from  the  Due  d'Alberg's 
own  lips.  According  to  this  version,  as 
the  emissary  (Vitrolles)  would  have  to 
traverse  both  armies,  he  refused  to  carry 
writing,  which  Talleyrand  and  D'Alberg 
were  equally  reluctant  to  give.  He  simply 
requested  a  mot  d'ordre,  which  would 
show  that  he  was  duly  accredited  by  them. 
"You  have  only,"  said  D'Alberg,  "to  ask 
for  the  Comte  de  Stadion,and  utter  these 

words,  '  Madame  et  vos  deux  cou- 

trete77ips?  He  will  know  that  you  come 
from  me."  The  allusion  was  to  a  singu- 
lar affair  of  gallantry  known  only  to  the 
comte  and  the  due. 

M.  Louis  Blanc  says  that  the  Duo 
d'Alberg  and  the  Comte  de  Stadion  had 
been  connected  by  ties  of  tenderness  with 
two  young  girls  at  Munich  whose  names 
were  recollected  by  the  due.  These  he 
wrote  on  a  card  which  served  as  letters 
of  credit  to  the  adventurous  ambassador. 
"  Voila  de  quelle  sorte  il  plait  a  Dieu  de 
disposer  du  sort  des  peuplesr  * 

M.  Thiers,  who  writes  on  the  authority 
of  Vitrolles,  whom  he  knew  personally 
and  whose  unpublished  memoirs  he  had 
read,  substantially  confirms  Buchon  : 

There  was  only  one  man  who  could  ensure 
the  reception  of  an  individual  who  should 
come  in  his  name,  that  was  M.  de  Talleyrand. 
But  never  would  he  have  entrusted  to  any  one 
whatever  a  positive  proof  of  his  action  against  • 
the  established  government ;  and  he  refused  to 
send  anything  beyond  sound  advice  which 
should  be  orally  communicated  to  the  sove- 
reigns and  the  ministers  of  the  coalition.  M. 
d'Alberg,  who  did  not  spare  himself  when  he 

*  '•'■  Histoire  de  Dix  Ans.'"  Inirodiiction.  This  is 
just  the  sort  of  historical  puzzle  about  whicli  Mr. 
Charles  Greville  might  have  been  expected  to  know 
something.  He  obviously  knew  nothing.  His  version 
is  improbable  and  utterly  untenable  on  the  face  of  it. 

"  January  22nd,  1820. — Just  before  the  advance  of  the 
allied  army  on  Paris  a  council  of  war  was  held,  when  it 
v/as  unanimously  resolved  to  retreat.  The  emperor  of 
Russia  entered  the  room,  and  said  he  had  reasons  for 
advancing,  and  ordered  the  advance  ;  the  generals  re- 
monstrated, but  the  emperor  was  determined.  IVoron- 
zoj^told  Sydenhatn  that  that  day  a  courier  arrived  at 
his  outposts  zviih  a  tetter  for  the  emperor  in  the  hand- 
writing  of  Talleyrand.  This  was  told  me  by  Fred- 
erick Ponsonby." 
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could  Make  a  step  towards  his  end,  supplied 
what  M.  de  Talleyrand  left  wanting.  German 
by  origin,  he  had  been  very  intimate  with  M. 
de  Stadion  at  Vienna :  he  furnished  M.  de 
Vitrolleswith  some  tokens  of  recognition  suffi- 
cient to  convey  the  certitude  that  the  bearer 
came  from  him. 

After  a  most  interesting  account  of  the 
events  which  immediately  proceeded  the 
abdication  at  Fontainebleau,  M.  de  Segur 
exclaims  :  — 

What  can  I  add  ?  Grand  army,  empire, 
emperor,  —  there  is  an  end  of  all  of  them. 
This  genius  which  supported  me  has  departed 
with  Napoleon.  Arrived  at  that  fatal  termina- 
tion of  so  much  greatness,  I  feel  that  my  liter- 
ary life  is  closed  like  our  military  life,  that 
history  is  now  wanting  to  the  historian  as  war 
was  then  wanting  to  the  warrior. 

His  literary  life  was  far  from  closed, 
and  history  was  not  wanting  to  the  his- 
torian. He  soon  resumed  his  pen,  and 
found  materials  for  valuable  additions  to 
his  reminiscences.  But  we  are  com- 
pelled to  act  like  the  genius  which  parted 
company  with  him  when  he  parted  com- 
pany with  his  emperor. 

In  giving  more — more  both  new  and 
true  —  about  Napoleon,  we  have  pro- 
ceeded upon  a  conviction  that  we  can 
hardly  have  too  much.  He  fills  so  great 
a  space  in  the  history  of  the  world,  he  ex- 
ercised so  extraordinary  and  so  sustained 
an  influence  on  the  very  framework  of 
society,  he  wrought  so  many  changes,  he 
left  his  mark  on  so  many  institutions, 
civil,  military  and  political,  that  the  slight- 
est trait  or  illustration  of  him  has  a  value 
and  an  interest  of  its  own  ;  the  more  es- 
pecially because  men's  minds  are  not  yet 
definitely  made  up  about  him,  are  still 
wavering  between  the  rival  and  conflict- 
ing estimates  of  M.  Lanfrey  and  M. 
Thiers. 

Our  readers  will  judge  for  themselves, 
but  we  do  not  think  that  M.  de  Sdgur's 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Napoleon  will 
essentially  vary  the  sentence  which  the 
right-minded  portion  of  posterity,  the 
lovers  of  truth,  justice  and  free  govern- 
ment, must  pass  upon  him.  He  is  shown 
to  have  had  winning  manners  when  it 
suited  him  ;  to  have  yielded  to  kindly  or 
generous  impulses  when  they  cost  him 
neither  power  nor  glory,  in  other  words, 
nothing  that  he  really  cared  about.  But 
his  capacity  for  self-sacrifice  and  mag- 
nanimity slopped  Uiere.  His  sensibility 
was  little  more  than  an  exaggeration  of 
that  which  led  Sterne  to  weep  over  a 
dead  donkey  and  neglect  a  dying  mother  ; 
and  his  good  qualities  did    more    harm 
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than  good  in  the  long  run,  by  helping  to 
gloss  over  the  detestable  nature  of  his 
policy,  and  by  witiidrawing  attention  from 
the  crimes  and  vices,  especially  his  in- 
sensibility to  human  suffering  on  a  large 
scale,  which  have  given  him  a  bad  pre- 
eminence amongst  the  worst  scourges  of 
our  race.  Any  apotheosis  of  Napoleon 
must  resemble  that  of  Hoche  (in  Gillray's 
cartoon),  who  ascends  to  heaven  amidst 
emblems  of  cruelty  and  violence,  from  an 
earth  of  burning  towns,  devastated  plains, 
and  battle-fields  heaped  with  the  dying 
and  the  dead.  To  invoke  the  image  of 
the  exile  of  St.  Helena  is  to  invoke  along 
with  it  a  succession  of  images,  like  the 
night-scene  in  Richard  III.,  when  the 
ghost  of  victim  after  victim  utters  a  mal- 
ediction and  passes  on.  As  regards  the 
portrait  which  M.  de  Segur  has  placed 
before  us,  we  are  at  first  sight  attracted 
and  to  a  certain  degree  misled  by  it. 
But  on  a  careful  study,  the  features  seem 
out  of  keeping  with  the  gentler  feelings  : 
the  expression  repels  sympathy :  false- 
hood and  treachery  lurk  beneath  the 
smile  ;  and  the  gaze  becomes  riveted  on 
the  cold,  smooth,  severe,  inflexible  brow, 
with  the  indelible  stain  of  blood  traced 
on  it. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 

NAN. 
A   SUMMER   SCENE. 

The  London  season  being  at  its  height, 
with  all  its  turmoil  and  its  witchery,  can 
any  one  spare  a  moment  to  notice  a  sad 
little  face  peeping  out  of  the  window  of  a 
railway  cab  just  driving  into  Paddington 
station  ? 

The  cab  draws  up  at  the  end  of  a  long 
line  of  ,  cabs,  and  the  footman  outside 
jumps  down  to  open  the  door. 

Outsteps  Nan,  bag  and  parasol  in  one 
hand,  purse  in  the  other  ;  and  very  grave 
indeed  she  looks  as  she  solemnly  inquires 
the  fare,  and  marches  into  the  station,  fol- 
lowed by  Thomas. 

Can  this  shabby  little  creature  be  the 
butterfly  who  but  yesterday  fluttered  and 
spread  her  wings  among  the  g.iy  crowds, 
gayest  of  all  herself,  full  of  busy  idleness, 
bewildered  enchantment,  ecstasies  of  bliss 
and  woe  ?  Ah  !  poor  child,  her  day  was 
a  short  one,  and  now  it  is  over. 

It  is  hard  to  pass  the  pleasure-loving 
stream  and  go  against  it. 

To  remember  that  a  few  hours  before, 
she    had    felt    herself  —  she,  even    she, 
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child,  sprite,  insignificant  drop  in  the 
bucivet  as  she  really  was  —  to  have  been 
for  the  time  transformed  into  a  princess 
in  fairyland,  with  all  sorts  of  dreams,  and 
fancies,  and  possibilities  hovering  over 
her  ;  and  then  suddenly  to  wake  and  find 
herself  shaken  up  into  a  little  red-haired 
girl  going  away  in  a  hack-cab. 

Nan  is  dowdy,  too,  in  her  travelling- 
costume.  It  is  the  same  in  which  she 
came  up  to  town  six  weeks  before,  and 
very  neat  and  becoming  she  thought  it 
then  ;  but  six  weeks  of  fresh  muslins, 
her  new  silk,  and  incessant  smartness, 
have  made  the  old  grey  seem  dim. 

And  then  the  heat  of  this  June  day  ! 

The  finest  and  softest  of  white  dresses 
abound  in  the  park,  and  fans  flutter,  and 
parasols  sway  gracefully  backwards  and 
forwards.  On  her  way  to  the  station. 
Nan  has  passed  carriage  after  carriage 
turning  in  thither,  probably  passing 
through,  to  return  to  the  great  rendezvous 
an  hour  later,  when  she  will  be  many  miles 
away. 

Then  when  evening  comes,  she  knows 
that  her  aunt  and  cousins  will  be  pre- 
paring for  that  delightful  party  to  which 
she,  too,  had  been  invited,  and  to  which 
she  might  have  so  easily  gone,  if  only  the 
Wyatts  had  fixed  Friday  instead  of  Thurs- 
day for  her  coming  to  them, 

This  visit  has  been  twice  postponed 
already,  and  Aunt  Eliza,  smiling,  but  se- 
rious, thinks  it  will  hardly  do  again. 

Nan  submits  to  her  fate. 

She  thinks  Mr.  Lefevre  will  be  a  little 
disappointed,  and  Captain  Neville  a  little 
more  still ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  she  has 
anything  beyond  the  smallest  and  most 
complacent  of  regrets  for  her  forlorn  part- 
ners. 

She  does  not  like  leaving  Queen's 
Gate,  however.  That  is  quite  another 
thing. 

This  visit  is  the  point  towards  which 
all  her  lines  have  converged  for  the  last 
eight  or  ten  months. 

It  was  projected  in  the  autumn  ;  and 
given  up,  taken  back  into  favour,  thrown 
out  and  reconsidered  at  least  half-a-doz- 
en times  before  the  great  decision  was 
arrived  at. 

For  it  is  a  long  way  from  the  stony 
hills  of  Westmoreland  to  the  metropolis  ; 
and  girls  like  Nan  Church,  whose  life 
goes  round  and  round  as  if  it  were  turned 
by  one  of  those  long-suffering  horses  in 
the  old  farmyards,  think  a  great  deal 
more  of  a  single  day's  journey,  than  some 
of    our    more  delicate    and    fashionable 
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young  madams  do  of  a  voyage  round  the 
world. 

What  preparation  it  takes  !  What  fore- 
bodings on  the  part  of  granny  does  it 
occasion  !  What  timid  exultant  dreams 
on  the  part  of  Nan  does  it  give  rise  to  ! 

Hours  and  hours  have  the  two  spent 
together  with  only  old  Trueman  as  coad- 
jutor, contriving  that  wonderful  wardrobe. 
The  fashion-book  has  worn  itself  to  death 
in  their  service.  The  maids  sit  at  their 
seams  in  the  work-room  unceasingly. 
And  when  the  climax  is  at  length  at- 
tained, is  it  not  seemly  in  their  eyes, 
cunning  in  its  devices,  heroic  in  its  con- 
cealments ?  What  though  it  might  —  it 
probably  would  —  have  made  Worth 
shudder  and  sicken  } 

Does  Nan  forget  these  days  ?  No, 
and  she  never  will. 

Many  and  many  a  time  in  the  midst 
of  her  vortex  they  rise  before  her,  and 
her  heart  gives  a  little  tender  ache  for 
the  foolish  things,  feeling  as  if  somehow 
she  does  them  a  wrong  in  that  they  have 
grown  to  look  odd  and  plain,  and  all  but 
unwearable. 

They  are  not  needed,  either. 

Aunt  Eliza  gives  her  dresses  and  bon- 
nets ;  and  the  silk  that  granny  had  fondly 
hoped  might  be  made  up  by  her  cousin's 
maid,  is  returned  gorgeous  from  a  West 
End  dressmaker ;  but  for  all  that,  the 
child's  heart  has  never  grown  hard  and 
cruel  to  the  old  things,  and  when  the  last 
day  comes  she  bravely  dons  the  sober 
grey  with  its  plaintive  tints,  and  betakes 
herself  off  in  the  cab,  much  the  same  lit- 
tle Nan  Church  to  all  intents,  as  when 
she  hugged  and  kissed  dear  granny 
before  all  the  carriages  at  Tebay  Junc- 
tion. 

Ah,  well !  her  great  visit  is  over. 

There  only  remains  her  fortnight  at 
the  Wyatts,  and  with  this  she  would  fain 
dispense. 

It  is  years  since  she  saw  her  cousins, 
and  who  can  tell  what  sort  of  young 
maidens  Edie  and  Detty  may  have  blos- 
somed into,  in  the  interval  ! 

The  Honourable  Edith  and  Henrietta 
Wyatt,  are  not  in  town  this  season. 

When  their  mourning  for  the  old  uncle 
who  left  Dick  all  his  money  was  over,  it 
was  too  late  in  the  year,  and  Lady  Wyatt 
has  not  been  well.  Lord  Wyatt  goes  up 
and  down  ;  Dick  has  been  away  since 
Christmas  ;  Walter  at  Christchurch  was 
glad  to  have  his  Easter  at  home,  and 
Dolly  at  Eton  has  no  voice  in  the  mat- 
ter. 
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Accordingly  they  are  all  at  Wyatt  Hall, 
and  Nan  wishes  they  were  anywhere  else. 
To  begin  with,  she  is  afraid  of  going. 
Aunt  Eliza  demands  why  ? 
She  is  afraid  of  Lady  Wyatt. 
A  more  groundless  fear  never  existed 
in  the  bosom  of  a  Caffre. 

She  is  afraid  of  Lord  Wyatt. 
More  groundless  still,  and   more  idi- 
otic. 

She  is  afraid  of  the  girls,  of  Dick,  of 
Walter,  of  Dolly,  who  is  up  to  her  shoul- 
der ;  afraid  of  the  house,  afraid  of  the 
servants.  This  is  what  she  would  like  to 
say,  but  dares  not,  to  Aunt  Eliza. 

So  she  stops  abruptly  at  the  fear  of 
Lord  Wyatt. 

Of  her  own  uncle  ! 

(Aunt  Eliza  is  Nan's  aunt  on  the  other 
side,  and  is  rather  proud  of  having  a 
niece  who  can  call  a  peer  of  the  realm 
her  own  uncle.) 

Yes.  He  may  be  her  uncle  or  not,  but 
she  x's  afraid  of  him. 

To  this  she  sticks  so  fast,  that  Aunt 
Eliza  deigns  to  expostulate. 

Nan  is  foolish,  unreasonable,  unrela- 
tion-like,  if  there  is  such  a  term,  alto- 
gether fanciful  and  absurd.  Come,  she 
must  not  be  silly,  but  above  all,  silly  or 
not,  she  must  not  s/iotv  that  she  is. 

Accordingly  Nan  goes  off,  doing  her 
best  to  keep  her  quakings  hidden. 
She  is  dull  and  sad,  and  very  shy. 
Queen's  Gate  had  grown  familiar,  and 
the  happiness  she  had  felt  there  sudden- 
ly assumes  gigantic  proportions  in  the 
retrospect. 

She  cannot  think  of  anything  but  the 
past,  and  as  Thomas  hands  her  her  ticket, 
with  his  soft  assurance  that  all  is  right, 
she  is  conscious  of  a  faint  melancholy 
disinclination  to  going  anywhere  but 
back  with  him.  For  is  he  not  even  now 
bound  for  the  enchanted  ground  again  ? 
Are  not  balls,  fetes,  flower-shows  still 
abundantly  in  store  for  him,  and  does  not 
he  look  impatient  to  be  off? 

The  poor  outcast  will  soon  be  deserted 
by  her  last  friend.  She  sees  the  white 
stockings  go  farther  and  farther,  and 
grow  smaller  and  smaller,  then  suddenly 
go  out  like  the  distant  speck  of  a  light- 
house, and  once  more  the  shock  of  being 
only  a  little  red-haired  girl  instead  of  a 
fairy  princess,  comes  over  Nan. 

By  this  time  she  is  seated  in  the  dusky 
blue'  oven,  indicated  to  her  as  a  first 
class. 

She  looks  daintily  round  upon  the 
cushions.  Dust  everywhere,  invincible, 
inevitable. 


The  little  lady  takes  out  a  thick  green 
veil,  and  proceeds  to  envelope  herself  in 
its  folds.  Granny  had  tied  it  round 
Nan's  head  when  the  parting  came,  for, 
"My  dear,"  says  the  old  lady,  "it  will 
keep  you  tidy." 

Not  for  worlds  would  she  hint,  what 
she  nevertheless  believes  to  be  the  case, 
that  there  is  not  a  skin  like  her  darling's 
in  Westmoreland. 

Aunt  Eliza  and  Laura  Church,  how- 
ever, have  not  been  so  reticent,  and  Nan 
has  learnt  to  know  that  the  green  veil  may 
have  other  uses  than  to  keep  her  tidy. 

She  is  anxious  about  her  first  appear- 
ance at  the  Wyatts. 

Not  very  anxious,  chiefly  caring  be- 
cause of  the  impression  it  will  produce 
at  Queen's  Gate. 

Will  any  one  meet  her  at  the  station  ? 
Hum  !     She  changes  her  gloves. 

Is  her  neck-tie  smooth  1  Pulls  out  the 
bows. 

Gets  nervous.  Begins  to  dread  the 
arrival  more  than  ever. 

After  an  hour  the  London  life  has 
grown  dimmer,  and  Wyatt  Hall  stands 
out  prominently  in  her  mind's  eye. 

The  train  slackens  speed.  She  wildly 
tears  off  the  veil,  gives  her  hat  a  lurch 
on  one  side,  and  a  hair-pin  falls  into  her 
lap. 

She  doubles  up  the  veil,  stuffs  it  into 
her  pocket,  whence  a  long  green  string 
protrudes,  frantically  settles  the  hat, 
bursts  her  glove,  and  has  hard  work  to 
be  sitting  quite  calm  and  composed  when 
the  train  draws  up. 

Calmness  and  composure  thrown  away  ; 
no  carriage,  cart,  or  wheel-barrow  belong- 
ing to  the  Wyatts  is  at  the  station. 

Nan  gets  out  unassisted,  feeling  se- 
verely that  her  days  of  princess-ship  are 
over  ;  and  she  has  redeemed  her  box, 
and  the  train  is  off  again  ere  any  one 
asks  whither  she  is  going. 

Suddenly  she  is  taken  hold  of,  in  the 
midst  of  a  crowd  of  laughing  voices. 

Edie,  Detty,  Miss  Blisset,  and  one  or 
two  children  all  together  explaining,  wel- 
coming, apologizing,  sorry  for  their  fault, 
and  declaring  it  was  not  their  fault,  in  a 
breath. 

The  little  traveller  is  bewildered,  and 
very  meek. 

A  servant  seizes  her  trunk,  her  shawl 
is  drawn  from  her  arm,  and  her  bag  is 
about  to  follow,  but  to  this  she  clings. 

*'  Now,  you  are  ready,"  says  her  eldest 
cousin.  "  It  is  so  nice  that  you  are  really 
come  at  last,  Nan.  We  thouglu  yoa  were 
going  to  put  us  off  altogether." 
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"  People  never  keep  country  engage- 
ments," cheerfully  suggests  the  bright- 
eyed  Detty,  on  her  other  side.  "  And  you 
must  have  hated  leaving  town  just  now. 
But,  you  know,  we  did  want  to  see  you 
again  so  very  much." 

Nan  tries  to  murmur  some  reply,  but 
she  is  guiltily  conscious  that  the  desire  has 
not  been  reciprocal. 

How  kind  they  are,  these  unknown  re- 
lations !  How  foolish  of  her  to  have 
minded  putting  on  the  old  grey  dress, 
when  they  are  in  brqwn  holland,  and 
U'ear  the  most  ancient  of  garden  gloves  ! 

Yet  how  nice  they  look !  Edith,  a 
slim,  gracious  maiden,  not  a  hair  of 
whose  little  orderly  head  is  turned  the 
wrong  way  ;  Detty,  frizzle-pated,  spark- 
ling. Both  so  kind,  gentle,  and  full  of 
soft  lively  prattle,  that  she  cannot  choose 
but  be  at  her  ease  with  them. 

They  ask  if  she  is  fond  of  riding? 
She  may  be,  but  it  is  an  undeveloped  af- 
fection. 

Driving?  also  latent. 

How  charming!  Edith  will  drive 'her, 
Detty  will  teach  her  to  ride. 

They  will  have  matches  at  croquet  and 
archery. 

They  will  do  this  and  do  that.  Nan 
begins  to  laugh  and  look  forward. 

"You  must  try  not  to  find  us  dull," 
says  Edith.  "Some  people  are  coming 
here  to-morrow,  and  Dick  comes  to-night. 
Then  by-and-by  there  is  going  to  be  a 
ball  at  one  of  our  neighbours.  I  am  so 
glad  you  will  come  in  for  the  ball.  Nan." 

This  is  said  as  they  are  alighting,  and 
Nan  is  doing  her  best  not  to  show  anew 
her  quakings  at  the  notion  of  a  formal 
entry. 

In  a  moment  they  are  dispelled,  Detty 
is  at  her  side,  saying,  "  Come  to  the 
schoolroom  first,  dear,  and  have  tea. 
Mother  is  in  her  room  ;  you  need  not  see 
her  till  dinner-time.  Miss  Blisset  gives 
us  tea  in  the  schoolroom  just  now." 

Miss  Blisset,  the  rosy,  jolly  soul  of 
good-nature,  whose  daily  excitement  it  is 
to  preside  at  this  entertainment,  politely 
begs  Miss  Church  will  take  off  her  things 
first,  if  she  feels  inclined.  Is  Miss  Church 
tired  ? 

Dirty  is  more  properly  the  word,  and 
Nan  owns  she  is  dirty,  but  will  have  her 
tea  first. 

So  she  sits  down,  and  drinking  the  hot 
liquid  after  her  drive  and  her  journey, 
gets  a  red  nose,  and  is  conscious  that  she 
is  looking  her  worst. 

"  I  thought  Nan  had  been  pretty,"  be- 
gins  Edith,  when   the    toilet  separation 


had  taken  place,  "  but  I  don't  know  that 
she  is.     She  looked  so  pretty  at  first." 

"  She  has  a  good  figure  at  any  rate." 

"  I  like  her." 

"So  do  I." 

"Edie,   do  you  think  she  will  have 
dress  for  the  ball  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  of  course,  dozens." 

"  Not  if  she  has   exhausted   them  a 
you  know." 

"  Well,  if  she  has,  there  is  plenty  of 
time  to  get  another,  or  an  old  one  could 
be  refreshed.  That  was  why  I  mentioned 
it,  and  I  will  take  care  to  say  more  about 
it  to-night." 

"  Edie,  I  suppose  we  must  be  in  white 
to-night." 

"  Why  to-night  ?  The  blue  bdtistes 
will  do  very  well." 

"  You  know  Dick  likes  white,  and  he 
does  not  care  for  blue." 

"  Oh,  Dick  !  Yes,  I  suppose  we  must. 
I  wonder  if  Dick  will  be  good  to  Nan." 

"  He  will  never  notice  her." 

Nan  comes  down  to  the  drawing-room 
a  different  creature.  The  red  nose  has 
disappeared,  and  a  pair  of  shell-pink 
cheeks  have  come  in  its  stead. 

Edith  looks  at  her  cousin  in  wonder. 
Lady  Wyatt  makes  the  kindest  and  most 
unmeaning  of  speeches.  Lord  Wyatt  fol- 
lows suit,  and  then  to  Nan's  amazement 
she  discovers  that  the  room  is  full  of  peo- 
ple. 

The  girls  had  let  her  infer  that  they 
were  alone.  They  had  spoken  of  people 
who  were  coming  the  next  day,  but  had 
never  mentioned  any  being  with  them  at 
the  time.  Then  who  is  this  old  gentleman 
in  the  corner,  and  his  counterpart  on  the 
rug?  Who  is  that  on  the  sofa?  Who 
followed  her  into  the  room  ? 

Detty  laughs  at  Nan,  for  this  sort  of 
people  are  always  there.  "We  did  not 
think  of  telling  you,"  she  says.  "We 
forget  them.  We  call  ourselves  alone  to- 
night," 

From  which  Nan  infers  that  there  are 
two  ideas  of  solitude. 

After  dinner  the  cousins  go  out  of 
doors,  and  grow  confidential  walking  up 
and  down  the  gravel  paths. 

Nan  knows  she  has  on  her  embroid- 
ered slippers,  and  would  fain  keep  on  the 
grass,  but  feels  rather  ashamed  of  think- 
ing of  such  a  thing,  for  there  is  something 
about  the  Wyatts,  simply  attired  as  they 
are,  that  shows  they  have  never  in  their 
lives  thought  about  economy. 

Edith,  in  her  thin  kid  shoes,  is  at  this 
moment  walking  sedately  along  a  pebbly 
path,  discoursing  upon  coming  guests. 
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"First,   Nan,  there   is    Dick's    friend,!      "Oho!  it's  Mr.  Burnand,  is  it  ?  "  swift- 
Lord  Hefton.     He  is  younger  than  Dick,  I  Iv  concludes  the  shrewd  little  cousin.  "  I 


but  they  were  at  Christchurch  together 
He  is  the  most  good-natured  man,  and 
never  in  time  for  anything.  Everybody 
likes  him.  Then  there  are  the  Bushes. 
Sir  John  is  just  Sir  John  ;  there  is  noth- 
ing about  him  the  least  different  from 
every  other  Sir  Jolin  in  England.  Lady 
Bushe  is  rather  nice.  She  is  very  tall  and 
thin,  and  you  think  at  first  that  she  is  go- 
ing to  be  a  dreadfully  precise  person,  and 
of  all  people  in  the  world  she  is  the  very 
least.  She  does  just  what  Augusta  tells 
her.  Oh  !  I  wonder  how  you  will  like 
Augusta  !  " 

"  Who  is  Augusta  ?  Their  daugh- 
ter }  » 

"  No  ;  niece.  She  is  a  very  fine  lady 
now.  She  does  not  often  condescend  to 
come  and  see  us  ;  but  she  has  overdone 
herself  in  London,  and  they  are  coming 
for  ten  days  to  recruit.  We  used  to 
know  them  intimately,  and  always  called 
er,  '  Gus  ; '  but  now  she  does  not  like 
that.  She  says  Augusta  is  a  heavenly 
name." 

Nan  laughs. 

"  But,  you  know,  in  many  ways  she  is 
very  nice,  and  she  is  really  very  pretty, 
and  she  dresses  beautifully." 

"  But  you  don't  care  for  her,  Edie." 

"  Yes,  I  do  —  in  a  way.  She  is  always 
very  kind  to  us,  and  gives  us  such  lovely 
presents.  Look,  this  locket  I  have  on 
she  gave  me  on  my  last  birthday.  She  is 
always  sending  Deity  and  me  things  she 
has  worked,  or  little  sketches  of  places 
hereabouts  —  and  she  does  draw  so  beau- 
tifully—  and  she  sings  too.  I  daresay 
you  will  like  her  immensely." 

"  And  who  are  the  others  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Dallie  is  one,  and  Dick's  friend, 
Mr.  Burnand." 

The  faintest  possible  change  in  Edith's 
voice  makes  Nan  wait  for  more. 

"Mr.  Dallie  is  delightful." 

"  Oh  !  " 

"  He  will  do  whatever  you  tell  him,  and 
you  can  order  him  about  just  as  you 
like.  And  he  makes  bouquets,  and  gets 
up  charades,  and  games,  and  anything 
you  want  done.  And  he  helps  you  so 
with  dull  people,  if  it  is  a  wet  day.  He 
is  always  in  request  wherever  he  goes, 
for  he  can  do  everything." 

"And  Mr.  Burnand.?" 

"Oh,  he!  He  can't  do  anything.  He 
is  -x great  friend  of  Dick's." 

"  is  Dick  coming  with   him?" 

"No;  Mr.  Burnand  comes  to-morrow 
—  Dick  will  be  here  to-ni<:ht." 


ly  concludes  the  shrewd  little 

wonder    if    I    should   be   asked    to    be  a 

bridesmaid  ?" 

Unconscious  Edith  steps  serenely  on, 
and  Detty  comes  to  call  them  indoors. 

Music  is  wanted,  and  accordingly 
music,  such  as  it  is,  is  given  ;  and  then 
the  sisters  conduct  their  visitor  to  a  de- 
lightful solitude  opening  out  of  the  gal- 
lery, where,  if  inclined,  they  are  at  liberty 
to  take  refuge  from  the  drawing-room  so- 
ciety. 

"And  so  we  come  here  whenever  they 
get  too  humdrum,"  whispers  naughty 
Detty  ;  "and  whenever  we  have  our  own 
friends,  they  like  it  too.  Mr.  Burnand 
always  comes,  doesn't  he,  Edith  .''  " 

Edie  and  Detty  are  getting  charmed 
with  their  cousin  ;  it  seems  as  if  they  had 
really  known  her  for  years,  and  only  need- 
ed bringing  together  to  reveal  all  that 
past  knowledge. 

Time  passes.  "I  wonder  when  Dick 
will  be  here,"  observes  Edith,  for  the 
twentieth  time. 

"  Perhaps  he  has  gone  off  somewhere 
else,  as  he  did  last  time,"  suggests  her 
sister. 

"Of  course  he  will  come,  Detty,  when 
he  has  asked  Mr.  Burnand." 

Detty  smiles,  Nan  laughs  outright. 

"  Oh,"  cried  the  poor  thing,  in  dire 
confusion,  "how  nice  this  recess  is  !  " 

Very  nice,  but  not  in  the  least  laugh- 
able ;  and  Edith's  cheeks  burn. 

"  How  long  is  it  since  Dick  was  here 
last,  Edith.?" 

This  from  Detty,  in  a  good-natured  at- 
tempt to  turn  off  the  awkwardness. 

"Why,  does  he  not  live  here?"  de- 
mands their  cousin. 

Oh,  dear,  no.  It  appears  that  Dick 
is  very  seldom  there.  He  is  in  France, 
Italy,  Germany,  India,  Hongkong,  any- 
where and  everywhere  but  at  home. 
However,  he  is  older  now,  and  papa 
thinks  he  is  settling  down. 

Oh,  he  is  a  great  deal  older  than  they 
are  —  he  is  over  thirty.  Isn't  it  a  dread- 
ful age  ?  He  hardly  seems  like  their 
brother  at  all. 

It  is  clear  to  Nan  that  they  are  greatly 
in  awe  of  Dick.  She  has  sng<:;ested,  do 
they  ever  go  about  tlie  world  with  him  ? 
They  are  quite  amused.  How  could 
they  ?  He  does  not  want  them  ;  he 
would  not  know  what  to  do  witli  them. 
Oh  yes,  he  is  as  kind  as  he  can  be,  only 
he  seems  so  much  older. 

Nan  will  not  like  Dick,  she  feels  sure. 
Why  is  he  coming  home  just  when  she  is 
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there  ?  She  wishes  he  would  keep  away. 
He  must  be  something  quite  different 
from  soft,  spooney  William  Church,  who 
was  always  so  polite,  escorting  them  all 
from  place  to  place,  and  taking  as  much 
interest  in  his  mother's  parties  as  she  did 
herself. 

She  did  not  very  much  care  for  Wil- 
liam, but  his  kindness  had  won  her  grat- 
itude. 

As  for  this  Dick,  she  is  afraid  of  him, 
and  knows  he  will  despise  her. 

The  sisters,  too,  defer  to  his  opinion 
quite  absurdly. 

Dick's  likings,  Dick's  aversions,  Dick's 
friends,  and  Dick's  fancies,  are  the  main 
topic  of  their  conversation. 

They  are  glad  that  her  dress  is  white. 
Dick  likes  white. 

How  pretty  her  locket  is  !  Dick  likes 
pearls. 

Bother  Dick  ! 

It  is  getting  late  now,  and  the  carriage 
has  been  gone  to  the  station  over  an 
hour. 

Out  comes  Lord  Wyatt,  and  looks  from 
the  window. 

"  Dick  ought  to  be  here." 

Five  minutes  pass.  Out  toddles  Lady 
Wyatt. 

"  Dick  ought  to  be  here." 

Up  comes  the  butler. 

"  Mr.  Wyatt  should  be  here,  my  lord." 

"  Here  he  is  !  "  cries  my  lord,  and 
rushes  to  the  hall-door. 

Nan  rises  involuntarily. 

"Oh,  he  will  come  to  us,"  observes 
Edith,  drawing  up  her  long  neck,  and 
looking  quite  shy. 

Detty  glances  at  herself  in  the  mirror, 
and  tucks  in  a  stray  lock  of  hair. 

Voices  are  heard  in  the  ante-room,  and 
steps  drawing  nearer. 

Lady  Wyatt  rustles  forward  and  clasps 
to  her  bosom  a  breadth  of  smoked  shoot- 
ing-cloth, exclaiming,  "  My  dearest 
Dick  !  " 

"  I'm  wet,  mother  ;  take  care." 

Dick  is  cool,  but  kind. 

"  Wet,  my  dear  boy  ?  So  you  are. 
How  did  you  get  wet  in  the  carriage  ?  " 

"I  came  outside.  There  has  been  a 
shower." 

Then  Dick  comes  up  to  the  girls,  who 
are  demurely  kissed  by  him,  and  finally 
he  says  to  his  cousin,  "  How  do  you  do  ?  " 
in  a  polite,  quiet  voice. 

Nan  is  surprised,  pleased,  and  disap- 
pointed all  at  once. 

This  is  no  hero,  to  be  sure  ;  no  ele- 
gant, accomplished,  travelled,  soul-charm- 
ing youth,  such  as    she    had    been    led ' 


to  expect  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  nothing  of  the  sneering,  despising, 
haw-haw  deity  about  her  cousin. 

"  So  this  i's  Dick,"  she  reflects.  "  What 
an  ugly  fellow  !  " 

Dick's  hair  is  a  coarse  rusty  black, 
cut  close  to  his  head.  He  has  a  red, 
rough  skin,  a  burnt  neck,  no  particular 
eyes,  and  a  nose  that  has  run  o^  the  rails 
altogether. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  a  good, 
set,  determined  mouth,  and  the  sweetest 
smile  ever  seen. 

When  Mr.  Burnand  comes,  Nan  sees 
a  really  handsome  man,  but  they  have 
not  been  two  days  in  the  house  before 
she  discovers  that  she  likes  ugly  faces 
best. 

What  is  there  about  Dick  that  makes 
people  like  him  } 

He  seldom  comes  near  his  sisters,  who 
are  stiff  and  stupid  in  his  presence,  and 
adore  him  from  afar. 

Yet  when  he  does  come  —  ah,  well,  it 
is  the  old  thing  over  again  with  our  poor 
little  Nan. 

Edith  drives  her  in  the  pony-carriage  ; 
but  the  thoughts  of  both  are  elsewhere. 
She  and  Detty  play  croquet,  and  Detty 
wins  every  game. 

Then  there  is  this  Augusta. 

Miss  Bushe  is,  as  Edith  said,  a  very 
fine  lady,  but  Nan  declines  to  be  put 
down  by  her  for  all  that ;  and  what  is 
more,  Augusta  in  her  secret  heart  is  jeal- 
ous of  the  bright,  popular,  merry-hearted 
girl. 

All  Nan's  regrets  and  remembrances 
of  Queen's  Gate,  are  blotted  out  now. 

The  present  week,  day,  hour,  is  every- 
thing. Laura  Church's  letter,  with  the 
long  accounts  of  gaieties  for  which  Nan 
had  begged,  and  which  it  had  really  cost 
an  effort  of  good-nature  to  write  —  that 
very  letter  lies  half  read  in  her  drawer. 
Some  day  she  will  wade  through  it, —  not 
now. 

Dick  was  talking  to  her  wlien  the  post 
came  in,  and  the  letter  drove  him  away, 
you  see.     She  has  a  spite  against  it. 

Not  a  word,  look,  nor  outward  sign  of 
mischief  done,  does  the  tough  little  crea- 
ture give.  Disgraced  she  may  be  in  her 
own  eyes,  but  it  is  something  to  know 
that  she  is  unsuspected.  Her  secret  is 
her  own.  Hide  it,  cover  it  up,  bury  it 
well,  little  girl ;  other  hearts  than  yours 
have  done  the  like  in  their  day. 

Dick  is  not  behaving  well,  however.  It 
is  not  for  nothing  that  those  grey  wistful 
eyes  watch  the  empty  chairs  at  the  break- 
fast or  the  luncheon  table. 
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Several  times  he  has  gone  over  to  sit 
beside  her,  whether  intentionally  or  not 
she  cannot  guess  ;  but  they  talk  together 
all  the  time,  and  she  is  quite  at  her  ease 
with  him. 

This  says  nothing,  of  course,  but  Dick 
has  no  need  to  follow  them  out  afterwards, 
and  walk  up  and  down  with  his  cousin, 
till  he  makes  her  late  for  their  drive,  and 
draws  forth  a  remark  on  it  from  Augusta 
Bushe. 

And  then  that  delightful  long  Sunday 
evening,  when  he  sat  with  them  all  in  the 
recess  talking  over  old  times,  and  retail- 
ing childish  stories,  which  Edith  and 
Detty  had  forgotten.  He  is  by  Nan's 
side,  so  perhaps  that  is  why  he  speaks 
principally  to  her.  Next  morning  he  goes 
away  to  the  other  end  of  the  breakfast- 
table,  and  never  utters  a  word. 

To  his  own  friends  he  is  devoted.  They 
go  about  together  all  day  long,  four  neu- 
tral-tinted figures. 

Now  and  then  little  Lord  Hefton  con- 
descends to  lie  on  the  croquet-ground  in 
the  heat  of  the  day,  and  Pax  Burnand 
contrives  to  slip  in  to  the  schoolroom  tea 
afterwards  ;  but  Dick,  if  he  comes  at  all, 
takes  his  cup  standing,  and  then  goes  off, 
perchance,  to  romp  with  his  little  sisters. 

He  does  this  one  day  at  least,  and  it  is 
on  the  only  day  that  Nan  had  been  let  off. 
She  is  very  good  to  the  little  ones,  who 
torment  her  sadly,  and  all  unconsciously. 
For  who  so  good  as  Nan  at  all  their 
games,  and  who  can  tell  them  wild  and 
wonderful  tales  like  hers?  That  very 
morning,  she  had  spent  an  hour  in  blow- 
ing paper  ladies  across  the  table  for  Flo. 
Dick  had  come  in,  and  for  a  few  seconds 
she  fondly  hoped  he  meant  to  stay  ;  but 
he  had  only  looked,  laughed,  and  lounged 
out  again. 

Then  what  follows  this  very  evening? 

He  comes  out  to  Nan,  who  is  sitting 
lonely  and  forlorn  in  the  recess,  brings  his 
photograph  book,  and  shows  her  the  whole 
collection. 

Nan  finds  them  charming,  and  Dick  is 
pleased  to  explain  to  such  an  enthusiastic 
listener.  He  has  some  more  up-stairs, 
and  goes  in  searcli  of  them. 

While  he  is  away,  Augusta   comes  out. 

Of  course.  Miss  Bushe  would  like  to 
see  the  beautiful  photographs.  Mr.  Wyatt 
accordingly  hands  her  the  book  they  have 
just  gone  through,  and  proceeds  to  show 
Nan  the  new  ones. 

This  is  too  much,  and  not  at  all  what 
the  intruder  bargained  for. 

She  looks  at  two,  and  flounces  back  into 
the  drawing-room. 
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It  gets  too  dark  to  see,  so  Dick 
promises  to  keep  the  rest  for  to-morrow. 
He  and  Nan  are  talking  together,  with 
one  lying  on  her  lap.  By-and-by  the 
drawing-room  door  opens,  and  a  shower 
of  people  emerge.  They  are  going  out  of 
doors  to  get  cool.  "  But  we  sha'n't  inter- 
rupt you,"  says  Augusta,  graciously. 

The  girls  put  on  shawls. 

"You  don't  need  one,"  says  Dick,  ris- 
ing ;  and  Nan  finds  herself  walking  off 
alone  with  him. 

It  is  too  bad  of  Dick. 

All  that  night  the  child  thinks  or  dreams 
of  him.  She  cannot  forget  the  look  he 
gave  her  for  "  Good-night,"  nor  help 
wondering  if  it  meant  anything  like  Edith's 
audible  murmur,  "  How  pretty  Nan  looks 
to-night !  " 

Tossing  up  and  down,  over  and  over, 
in  the  short,  light,  midsummer  night  that 
follows,  these  words  ding-dong  in  her 
ears. 

She  does  not  wonder  at  the  sisters  now, 
for  what  Dick  thinks  is  still  more  to  her 
than  to  them. 

Recklessly  she  puts  on  her  best  dresses, 
anxiously  she  stares  in  the  glass. 

Nothing  much  to  boast  of,  the  morning 
after  that  dusky  ramble.  Large  bright 
eyes,  and  cheeks  burning  with  a  feverish 
flush,  these  are  what  she  sees,  but  what 
of  that  ?  They  cannot  betray  her,  and 
very,  very  quietly  the  slight  graceful  fig- 
ure glides  in,  and  very,  very  circumspect 
is  Nan  in  her  questions  and  answers  that 
morning. 

It  is  one  of  the  hottest  days  in  the  year, 
and  she  is  in  white,  with  a  rose  in  her 
bosom. 

Dick  looks  at  it,  walks  over,  and  sits 
down  beside  her. 

It  is  so  hot  that  the  expedition  to  the 
ruins  has  been  nearly  given  up,  and  would 
have  been  so,  without  doubt,  if  the  Dents 
had  not  agreed  to  be  there. 

The  Dents  will  drive,  the  Wyatts  will 
row  up  the  river. 

Nan  held  her  breath  while  the  discus- 
sion was  being  held,  she  was  very  much 
afraid  that  Lady  Wyatt  would  carry  her 
point. 

Lady  Wyatt  thinks  the  girls  will  tire 
themselves  out,  and  that  the  picnic  is  a 
foolish  affair. 

But  Nan  thinks  otherwise ;  and  accord- 
ingly the  extravagant  little  creature  goes 
in  her  white  frock,  and  gets  it  all  dirty 
and  trodden  upon,  and  does  not  care  in 
the  least  —  or  rather  rejoices  in  her  ruins 
—  since  Dick  takes  out  his  own  breast- 
pin and  fastens  up  the  folds  himself. 
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A  fine  hole  that  pin  will  make,  but  she 
is  reckless. 

It  is  a  happy  day. 

Dick  is  lazy,  and  refuses  to  row  ;  so 
little  Lord  Hefton  and  the  amphibiously 
accomplished  Dallie,  assisted  by  one  of 
the  nondescripts  and  a  gardener's  lad  do 
the  work. 

Dick  steers  and  lies  back,  asking  Nan 
to  hold  her  parasol  over  his  sun-burned 
face.  "The  sun,"  he  says,  "is  in  his 
eyes." 

Nan  allows  him  all  she  can,  but  is  a  lit- 
tle anxious  about  freckles  herself.  Miss 
Bushe  volunteers  the  shelter  of  her  large 
sunshade. 

"  No,  thanks,"  says  Dick  ;  "  this  will 
do." 

Pax  Burnand  has  gone  off  in  the  small 
boat  with  the  eldest  Miss  Wyatt  ;  and 
from  the  schoolroom  window  Miss  Blis- 
set  watched  their  departure,  communing 
with  herself  as  to  all  it  would  lead  to. 
Edith  fills  her  thoughts  ;  she  has  no  eyes 
for  Nan  ;  and  well  for  Nan  that  she  has 
not. 

In  the  big  boat  they  are  very  merry. 

Augusta  favours  them  with  her  cele- 
brated river  song,  to  which  Mr.  Dallie 
throws  in  a  neat  second. 

It  sounds  charming  on  the  water,  as 
music  always  does,  and  Miss  Bushe  is 
much  applauded.  At  the  close  she  ad- 
.dresses  her  neighbour,  graciously,  "  Don't 
5'ou  sing  at  all,  Miss  Church  ?  " 

.Nan  starts,  and  blushes  furiously. 
Where  have  her  thoughts  been  wander- 
ing,-? Dick  looks  at  her,  and  smiles. 
He  has  got  into  a  way  of  looking  at  Nan 
and  smiling  lately.  Perhaps  he  is  begin- 
ning to  like  her. 

"  Pray,  Miss  Bushe,  give  us  another," 
implores  little  Hefton;  "that  last  one 
was  so  awfully  jolly  !  "  N.B.  —  He  takes 
the  opportunity  of  letting  his  oar  dip  im- 
potently  in  the  water  in  exact  time  with 
the  rest. 

Dallie  continu.es  to  sing  and  row  lust- 
ily. 

He  is  determined  not  to  seem  as  if, 
when  singing,  he  is  unable  to  row,  or 
when  rowing,  he  cannot  sing.  Little 
Hefton,  behind  his  :back,  is  grinning 
from  ear  to  ear ;  while  Dick  pulls  the 
strings,  and  keeps  the  boat  even,  conniv- 
ing at  his  iniquity  without  a  twinge  of 
(Conscience. 

When  they  land,  Dallie  .  is  rather 
,puffed  ;  but,  true  to  himself,  he  is  the 
,first  to  jump  ashore,  and  has  a  ihand  for 
.every  lady  and  acaution  .for  e^v^ry  pretty 
voae. 


"  Don't  get  out  yet.  Nan,"  says  Dick. 
"  I'll  take  you  over  for  those  forget-me- 
nots  while  they  are  getting  luncheon." 

So  he  takes  her  over  ;  and  the  Dents, 
who  have  been  on  the  spot  for  some  time, 
and  are  busily  making  preparations,  are  a 
little  disgusted  at  the  coolness  of  Mr. 
Wyatt. 

It  had  been  alleged  that  Dick  had 
come  down  for  their  ball  on  the  morrow, 
—  that  ball  of  which  Edith  had  told  her 
cousin. 

Dick  is  not  a  ball-going  man,  and  the 
Dents  had  taken  it  as  a  compliment. 

Who  is  that  with  him  in  the  boat? 
And  is  she  coming  to  the  ball  ? 

Yes,  Edith  assures  them  of  that.  Their 
cousin  has  the  offer  of  an  escort  back  to 
Westmoreland  on  Friday,  but  she  is  to 
be  at  the  ball. 

Miss  Dent  would  as  soon  that  the 
escort  had  been  for  Thursday.  The  two 
voices  on  the  river  sound  pleasantly  to- 
gether. 

Are  they  never  coming  back  ? 

Luncheon  is  waiting,  and  Dallie  volun- 
teers to  roar  a  summons,  putting  his 
hands  together  as  a  trumpet. 

He  does  it  once,  twice,  thrice,  thinking 
he  never  had  such  difficulty  in  making 
people  hear  in  his  life. 

A  happy  thought  strikes  little  Hefton. 

Just  as  Nan  is  stepping  off  the  ledge 
into  the  boat,  a  large  stone  splashes  into 
the  water  a  couple  of  yards  from  her. 

"Oh,  I  say  !  "  ejaculates  Hefton,  catch- 
ing his  breath,  "that  was  rather  2i  close 
shave  !  " 

Nan  is  easily  startled.  She  loses  her 
balance,  and  would  infallibly  fall  into 
tiie  water  if  Dick  had  not  hold  of  her 
hand. 

He  hauls  her  ungracefully  into  the 
boat,  and  then  turns  upon  his  friend, 
black  with  wrath. 

Nan  says  not  a  word,  but  looks  pale. 
Dick  stops  short  in  his  scolding,  and 
bends  over  her.  "You  were  not  fright- 
ened, Nan  ?" 

"  Oh,  no." 

"It  was  one  of  that  Hefton's  baby 
tricks.  He  is  the  greatest  fool !  "  explains 
Dick,  who  in  his  heart  loves  Hefton  a 
thousand  times  more  than  Pax  Burnand, 
Dallie,  or  any  one  of  his  other  mates, 
whatever  his  sisters  may  say. 

"  Awfully  sorry  !  "  in  a  violent  halloo 
from  the  other  side. 

"  Ought  to  be."  Low  growl  in  the 
boat. 

Hefton  is  at  the  landing-place  to  help 
Nan  out. 
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Dick  turns  the  boat  up  the  stream, 
and  keeps  him  marching  by  the  side  for 
a  couple  of  hundred  yards.  Nan's  blue 
forget-me-nots  drip  on  her  white  frock, 
and  she  knows  that  it  is  bunched  up  be- 
hind with  Dick's  breast-pin  in  a  most  in- 
elegant fashion,  but  she  is  quite  happy. 

At  luncheon  she  sits  a  little  in  the 
background. 

Dick  is  obliged  to  take  the  host's  part, 
and  unwillingly  exerts  himself,  ordering 
Dallie  hither  and  thither,  who  would  be 
a  far  more  competent  head  of  affairs  than 
he  himself. 

Little  Hefton  sits  down  upon  a  tray  of 
glasses,  and  Dick's  grave  face  explodes 
in  a  huge  laugh. 

There  is  a  great  drawing  of  corks,  and 
changing  of  plates,  and  clatter  and  fuss, 
and  no  one  notices  that  two  or  three  of 
the  party  are  very  quiet. 

"  We  hardly  expected  to  see  you  at  our 
ball,  Richard,"  says  old  Mother  Dent, 
shining  with  good-nature  and  champagne. 
"  We  feel  honoured." 

Dick  hands  her  cake. 

"  You  never  were  a  dancer,  we  know," 
says  she. 

Nan's  face  falls.  Not  dance  with 
Dick  !  Then  she  might  just  as  well  be 
back  in  Westmoreland,  —  at  any  rate,  be 
as  well  away  from  the  ball. 

Dick  tacitly  acquiesces. 

"  You  don't  want  dancers,  Mrs.  Dent." 

"  We  shall  be  glad  to  see  you,  at  all 
events." 

"  Thanks." 

"  We  have  been  in  such  trouble  about 
the  tent,"  Miss  Dent  privately  informs 
the  girls'  "  It  gave  way  twice,  and  we 
did  not  dare  to  let  mamma  know.  If  any 
of  you  are  nervous  people,  you  had  better 
not  go  into  it." 

None  of  them  are  nervous,  but  never- 
theless there  is  an  inquiry  as  to  where 
the  dancing  is  to  be  ? 

*'  In  the  saloon.  We  thought  it  best, 
you  know,  in  case  of  accidents.  Supper 
will  be  in  the  tent,  now  ;  and  we  have 
got  mamma  to  let  it  be  opened  at  eleven 
as  it  will  be  such  a  charming  place  for 
people  to  go  out  and  in,  and  get  cool  in 
between  the  dances.  Papa  has  had  lights 
hung  in  the  shrubbery,  so  you  can  mean- 
der there  as  much  as  you  like,  my  dear." 
This  aside,  to  Edith. 

"  Mr.  Wyatt,"  says  Augusta,  softly, 
*''' would  you  mind  giving  me  out  my 
shawl  ?  I  think  the  grass  may  be  a  little 
damp." 

The  ground  is  as  hard  as  a  fiint  ;  but 
what  then  ?     One  must  have  some  excuse. 


Dick  spreads  the  shawl. 

"  And  now  sit  down  for  a  minute  your- 
self, and  tell  me  about  your  mother," 
says  Mrs.  Dent,  good-naturedly,  fanning 
herself.  "  Here,  between  Miss  Bushe 
and  me.     We  will  take- care  of  you." 

Dick  sits  down. 

What  is  to  be  done  next  .'*  He  hates 
this  sort  of  thing.  He  has  no  idea  what 
is  expected  of  him.  So  follows  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour's  dreary  conversation, 
questions  and  answers. 

Little  Hefton  has  lit  his  cigar  and 
moved  off.  Dick  looks,  longs,  and  bolts 
after  him. 

Burnand,  Dallie,  and  young  Dent  en- 
tertain the  girls,  and  Nan's  blue  forget- 
me-nots  fade  and  droop  in  her  lap. 

Young  Dent  attaches  himself  to  the 
second  Miss  Wyatt  —  for  he  is  still  at 
Oxford,  and  must  have  somebody.  He 
has  a  great  deal  to  say  about  Walter,  and 
is  very  full  of  cricket  and  Scotland, 
whither  he  is  going  to  read  and  fish  in 
the  autumn. 

He  assures  them  all  repeatedly  that 
Walter  will  be  down  for  the  ball — an 
interesting  fact,  no  doubt,  but  easily  ap- 
prehended. Walter  loves  balls  as  much 
as  his  brother  hates  them. 

There  are  fellows  coming  with  him, 
too,  Edwin  says,  and  he  describes  the 
fellows  at  some  length,  evidently  feeling 
that  the  ball  had  been  got  up  specially 
for  their  edification. 

Edith  is  very  gushing,  and  is  sure  that 
everybody  will  enjoy  themselves  im- 
mensely. Detty  thinks  Edwin  Dent  im- 
proved, and  responds  merrily  to  his  rat- 
tle ;  but  poor  Augusta  and  Geor^^ie  Dent, 
both  rather  forlorn  and  cross,  have  only 
each  other  to  fall  back  upon,  when  the 
brisk  Dallie  has  departed  to  overlook 
arrangements. 

Augusta  admires  the  other  young  lady's 
costume;  and  what  is  Georgie  going  to 
wear  at  the  ball  t 

"Pink." 

"Oh,  pink!     Anything  else  ?  " 

"  Well,  half-a-dozen  shades,  but  still  all 
pink." 

"  And  you  look  so  well  in  pink  !  "  cries 
Miss   Bushe. 

"  You  do,  at  all  events,  dear.  What  do 
you  wear  ? " 

'*  Really,  I  hardly  know.  I  have  sev- 
eral pretty  things.  Elisc  sent  me  a  love- 
ly combination  last  week;  but  it  is  al- 
most too  fine  for  me,  with  my  simple 
tastes.     I  can't  bear  to  be  over-dresse.l." 

"Oh,  do  wear  it  —  there's  a  gootl  girl. 
I  don't  believe  it  is  a  bit  too  fine.     Make 
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yourself  as  charming  as  you  can 
to  see  people  look  nice." 

Then  Miss  Dent  draws  closer. 
is  that  girl  with  the  Wyatts  ?  " 

"  Hush  !     Take  care  !     A  cousin." 

"On  which  side?" 

"  Mother  —  Lord  Wyatt's  sister." 

"  Oh  1 " 

A  pause. 

"  Does  she  often  come  here  ?  I  never 
met  her  before." 

"  No.  This  is  her  first  appearance." 
(Lower.)     "A  nasty  little  thing  !  " 

Uproarious  mirth  from  Edwin  and 
Detty. 

They  have  got  foxgloves,  and  are  crack- 
ing them  for  each  other,  telling  their  for- 
tunes. 

Pax  Burnard  goes  over  to  Edith  with  a 
stalk,  but  nobody  thinks  of  telling  Nan's, 
though  she  is  sitting  silent,  with  her 
heart  aching  to  know  it. 

At  length  the  day  grows  cooler,  and 
the  recreants  return. 

Georgie  Dent  and  Augusta  are  not 
quite  such  friends  as  before. 

There  are  anxious  thoughts  in  the 
breasts  of  several  about  the  manner  of 
their  return  home  ;  for  the  Dents  have 
brought  their  barouche,  and  as  their 
homeward  road  passes  Wyatt  Hall,  it  is 
agreed  that  the  two  parties  shall  inter- 
mingle, and  some  who  drove  before  will 
return  in  the  boat. 

Who,  then,  are  to  fill  their  places  ? 

The  elders  are  already  seating  them- 
selves within  the  ample  comfortable  front 
seat.  Mrs.  Dent  taking  more  than  her 
share,  Lady  Bushe  less. 

Sir  John  offers  the  opposite  side  all 
round,  and  finally  gets  in  himself. 

A  small  Dent  is  sadly  forced  in  beside 
him.  The  poor  child  had  come  in  the 
dickey  behind  with  Edwin,  but  no  such 
luck  is  in  store  for  her  going  back. 

Edwin  is  off  to  the  river,  and  two  of 
the  Wyatt  satellites  have  filled  the  dickey. 

No,  one  has  dismounted  again,  prefer- 
ring the  seat  beside  the  coachman  ;  for 
there  is  more  room  there,  and  he  is  fat. 

There  is  still  a  seat  to  dispose  of. 

"  Any  of  you  like  to  drive  ^  "  It  is 
Dick  who  is  speaking. 

A  wretched  silence. 

"  Perhaps  Miss  Church "  suggests 

Augusta  Bushe. 

Nan's  grey  eyes  flash. 

Yes,  she  will  go.  She  steps  hurriedly 
forward. 

Oh,  dear  !  How  she  had  been  looking 
forward  to  that  homeward  row  all  through 
the  long  afternoon  ! 
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"  You  don't  like  it,"  says  Dick. 

"Oh,  I  don't    mind.     I  can    go 
well." 

"  There  is  no  need.     All  right, 
There's  lots  of  room  in  the  boat. 

"Oh,  we  are  not  all  going  in  that  one 
boat !  "  screams  Miss  Georgie. 

"  Dear  me  !  /  should  have  gone  if  I 
had  thought  no  one  else  wished  it,"  an- 
nounces Augusta. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  are 
going  to  pack  us  all  into  that  one  boat  I  " 
from  one  of  the  old  gentlemen. 

"  What  a  lark  !  "  from  Edwin. 

Nan  forms  a  swift  resolution. 

"  I  am  going  to  walk,"  she  says.  "  It 
is  only  four  miles  by  the  lanes,  and  I 
have  often  walked  farther  than  that  at 
home." 

Everybody  stares. 

"  A  good  idea,"  says  Dick.  "  Some  of 
us  can  walk,  at  any  rate.  Come  along, 
Eddy." 

But  Eddy  positively  declines  to  come 
along.  He  is  not  out  on  a  holiday  for 
that.  His  flirtation  with  Detty  is  in  full 
tide,  and  he  has  no  idea  of  having  it  cut 
short  in  this  way. 

Besides,  the  fuller  the  boat,  the  better 
fun.     They  will  be  hours  getting  home. 

Dick  argues  with  him,  and  sneers  at 
him  ;  but  has  to  give  it  up,  and  try  Hef- 
ton. 

Hefton  would  come,  but  has  hurt  his 
foot.  Would  really  like  the  walk,  etc. 
etc.,  but  clearly  does  not  intend  to  take 
it. 

Every  one  knows  that  Hefton  is  the 
laziest  little  creature  under  the  sun,  so 
no  one  thinks  of  being  angry  with  him. 

Nan  desperately  appeals  to  the  old 
gentleman  who  had  expressed  disap- 
proval of  their  all  being  packed  into  one 
boat. 

She  feels  as  if,  somehow  or  other,  all 
this  commotion  is  owing  to  some  fault  of 
hers.  Augusta  looks  as  if  s/ie  thought 
so,  certainly. 

The  old 
Nan's.  He  was  one  of  those  in  the  house 
when  she  came,  and  she  has  often  pre- 
ferred talking  with  him  to  strangers  ; 
sometimes  she  has  even,  innocently 
enough,  made  a  cat's  paw  of  him.  Sure- 
ly he  will  stand  her  friend  now.  He  is 
a  retired  colonel  of  the  line,  and  she 
thinks  ought  to  be  able  to  march  if  he 
can  do  anything.  Nan,  you  see,  is  not 
learned. 

Will  he  walk  with  her  ? 

The  colonel  brightens  up,  and  thinks 
he  would  rather  like  it. 


gentleman  is  quite  a  friend  of 
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Every    one    brightens, 
looks  almost  gracious. 

Dick  puts  the  strings  into  Miss  Dent's 
hands,  who  cheerfully  accepts  them. 
She  presumes  he  will  row. 

But  what  is  this  .'*  They  are  off,  and 
he  is  not  in  ? 

"Are  you  not  coming  ?"  cries  Hefton, 
with  a  rueful  visage.  He  is  in  front  of 
Dallie  now,  and  has  no  chance  of  a  holi- 
day, unless  Dick  is  there  to  take  his  oar. 

"  1  am  going  to  walk,"  says  Dick. 

The  boat  is  off,  and  he  walks  after  Nan 
and  the  colonel. 

Nan  and  the  colonel  are  out  of  sight 
of  the  river  before  they  know  that  they 
have  a  follower. 
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Dress  means  something  more 
clothes,  and  these  than  covering, 
fig-leaves  of  our  first  parents  were  but 
symbols,  whereof  the  meaning  is  vastly 
more  important  than  a  mere  superficial 
glance  might  suggest.  Dress  should,  as 
far  as  is  possible,  translate  to  us  the  char- 
acter of  the  wearer  ;  it  should  bear  about 
it  some  individuality,  some  mark  of  special 
identity,  so  that  we  feel  the  husk  or  hull 
is  in  harmony  with  the  kernel. 

Dress,  to  use  a  homely  simile,  should, 
like  a  filet- de-bosiif^  be  neither  overdone 
nor  underdone  ;  it  should  hit  the  happy 
medium.  The  dress  of  German  ladies 
errs  in  both  particulars  ;  that  of  the  morn- 
ing leaves  much  to  be  desired,  that  of 
the  afternoon  offers  much  that  might  be 
dispensed  with.  Without  plenty  of 
money  we  cannot  have  rich  dress,  but  we 
may,  none  the  less,  have  all  that  is  es- 
sential to  comeliness  and  comfort.  We 
are  bound,  to  use  a  commercial  phrase,  to 
make  our  appearance  "  as  good  as  we  can 
for  the  money."  With  well-arranged 
hair,  tidy  shoes,  mended  gloves,  and  clean 
linen  at  her  throat  and  wrists,  no  woman 
can  look  ill.  A  poor  lady  in  a  plain  black 
gown,  with  no  other  than  such  simple 
adornments,  but  with  that  sense  of  fresh- 
ness and  care  about  her  that  should 
always  accompany  a  woman's  presence, 
may  look  as  noble  as —  aye,  and  far 
nobler  than  —  all  the  puppets  of  tlie 
"fashion-plates,"  or  their  more  ambitious 
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and  Augusta  sisterhood,  decked  in  the  pre-Raphaelite 
millinery  of  modern  dilettante  dress.  A 
woman  who  respects  herself  and  loves 
her  husband  will  never  be  a  dowd  ;  she 
dare  not  be  a  slattern.  Large  means 
may  be  denied  her,  but  cleanliness  and 
care  are  always  within  her  reach  ;  and  if, 
as  has  been  somewhat  hastily  asserted,  a 
woman's  dress  be  the  index  of  her  mind, 
it  behoves  her  all  the  more  to  see  that  it 
be  well  ordered,  scrupulous,  and  not  de- 
void of  dignity. 

In  many  a  room  where  the  furniture 
would  not  "bear  daylight  "  from  an  art, 
or  even  from  an  auctioneer's,  point  of 
view,  a  happy  fancy,  a  pot  of  flowers,  a 
cozy  corner,  a  blooming  window-ledge, 
a  book,  a  sketch,  a  glint  of  sunshine,  a 
dash  of  colour,  an  atmosphere  indefinable, 
that  tells  of  a  woman's  presence  and  a 
woman's  care,  may  cover  all  the  multitu- 
dinous sins  of  the  offending  tables  and 
chairs,  and  make  us  forget,  or  even,  bet- 
ter still,  forgive,  the  general  shortcomings 
of  the  apartment. 

We  like  to  believe  of  beauty,  that  it 
would  be  as  beautiful  in  the  desert,  for 
the  sun  and  the  sand  and  the  sky,  as  it  is 
in  the  ball-room,  where,  by  one  consent, 
it  is  crowned  "  belle."  A  German  lady  un- 
derstands nothing  of  such  wild  theories  ; 
she  does  not  even  appreciate  the  "  sweet 
civility  "  that  lies  in  the  fact  of  a  woman 
coming  to  her  husband's  or  father's  break- 
fast-table trim,  fresh,  and  fragrant ;  on 
the  contrary,  she  issues  from  her  bedroom 
in  a  loose  wrapper,  carpet  or  felt  slippers, 
and  with  what,  in  your  haste,  you  will  call 
a  nightcap.  Courtesy  demands  that  it 
shall  be  spoken  of  as  a  Morgetthaiibe,  and 
in  the  sense  that  the  nightcap  proper  has 
been  taken  off,  and  replaced  by  a  tumbled 
edition,  we  may  accede  to  the  term  ;  other- 
wise it  has  no  pretensions  to  be  dignified 
by  any  finer  name  than  you  have  given  it. 
With  hair  undressed,  and  stuffed  away  in 
plaits  or  curls  under  the  muslin  topknot,  in 
the  most  uncompromising  of  dishabilles, 
the  lady  presides  over  the  scene  of  sloppy 
slovenliness  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made  in  a  former  chapter.  If  you  have  seen 
her  en  toilette  the  night  before,  meeting 
her  now  you  will  scarcely  recognize  the 
fairy  vision  of  your  dreams.  The  elabo- 
rate frisure,  where  great  masses  of  hair 
lay  piled,  Juno-like,  above  the  brow,  or 
rijjpled  in  sunny  curls  lovingly  over  the 
uncovered  shoulders;  the  sweeping  silks, 
the  charming  coquetries,  have  all  disap- 
peared, vice  a  singularly  unattractive  and 
ungraceful  style  of  apparel  promoted.  At 
first  you  will  imagine  you  have  stumbled 
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to  wear  the  clothing  most  appropriate 
the  occasion,  but  to  have  on  your  last  new 
gown,  with,  if  possible,  twenty  yards  more 
trimming  and  six  dozen  more  buttons  than 
any  one  else  has.  In  Germany  women 
dress  for  the  promenade,  the  coffee-party, 
the  theatre,  the  public  gardens.    As  a  rule 
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upon  the  housekeeper,  who,  suffering 
.from  dolorous  tic,  has  arisen  to  a  hasty 
performance  of  her  morning  duties  and 
donned  this  surreptitious  costume;  but 
(fortunately  for  German  women)  hospi- 
tality, as  we  understand  it  —  the  hospi- 
.tality  of  spare  rooms,  that  is  — is  a  thing 

unknown,  and  the  occasions  when  a  they  have  no  great  means  at  their  com- 
, stranger  can  gaze  upon  the  /£aus/rau^m3.nd  ;  but  with  what  they  have  they  con- 
d^guh^e  en papi/Zotes  are  necessa.v\\y  very 
restricted.  There  is  only  the  husband, 
and  the  husband  knows  no  better  ;  he 
would  be  startled  out  of  his  ordinary 
phlegmashould  his  wife  appear  ".finished" 
at  that  early  hour  of  the  day,  and  would 
think  that  sudden  frenzy  had  seized  her 
for  its  own. 

Many  years  ago,  when  Germany  was  as 
,yet  a  Urra  incognita  to  me,  I  arrived  late 
one  evening  at  the  gate  of  a  grand  an- 
cestral Schloss.  The  ladies  assembled 
were  in  all  the  gloss  of  satin  and  glimmer 
of  pearls.  It  was  too  late  to  tear  open 
.trunks  and  take  out  a  fresh  toilet.  Dust- 
defaced  and  travel-stained,  I  sat  deject- 
edly amongst  them,  and  slowly  and  sadly 
resigned  myself  to  circumstances  ;  but 
next  morning  I  confessed  that  fate  was 
not  all  unkind.  "Good  morning,  my 
dear,"  said  my  host ;  "  but  —  but  —  you 
are  mistaken  ;  we  do  not  expect  the  grand 
duke!"  I  certainly  had  made  no  prep- 
aration for  royalty,  and  only  a  dim  un- 
derstanding of  the  drift  of  his  words 
dawned  upon  me  as  I  gdzed  round  on  the 
dazzling  creatures  of  the  night  before,  and 
found  they  had  all  disappeared  into  night- 
caps and  dressing-gowns.  What  a  falling- 
off  was  there  ! 

Nevertheless,  they  were  much  dis- 
pleased and  thought  it  betokened  an  in- 
sular arrogance  when  I  ventured  to  re- 
mark that,  if  the  grand  duke  had  come, 
I  should  have  made  no  change  in  my 
dress.  While  they  would  have  been 
scrambling  out  of  their  dressing-gowns 
and  screaming  for  their  maids,  I  should 
have  been  calmly  contented  in  my  clean 
but  that  you  should   dare 


A 


holland  gown 

to  receive  in  a  cotton  gown  a  person  of 
elevated  rank  coming  unawares  upon  you 
betokens,  to  the  German  female  mind,  an 
insensibility  and  an  ignorance  of  the 
biensiances  that  verges  on  criminal  luna- 
cy. You  ought  to  show  that  you  have 
"dressed  "  for  the  occasion.  Any  other 
behaviour  is  in  their  eyes,  mean,  repub- 
lican, vulgar,  and  low,  and  quite  incon- 

ubjection 
German 
woman  has  been  educated  from  her  youth 
up.     To  be  well  dressed  does  not  mean 


sistent   with    those   ideas   of    s 
in  which    every  well-conducted 


trive  to  bring  about  as  disastrous  a  re- 
sult as  their  worst  enemies  could  wish. 
They  have  no-intuitions  of  the  becoming  ; 
they  have  not  even  the  feminine  "in- 
stincts "  of  dress  ;  the  rudiments  of  it 
are  as  yet  unknown  to  them.  In  second 
and  third-rate  towns  one  draper  and  two 
or  three  milliners  will  supply  all  the  resi- 
dent belles.  The  result  is  a  distressing 
monotony  in  the  apparel  that  prevades 
the  streets.  Now  and  again  some  bolder 
spirit  will  be  visited  with  "inspiration" 
on  the  subject,  but  generally  after  such  a 
fashion  as  will  cause  you  to  return  thanks 
that  there  are  so  few  prophetesses  in  the 
land.  Such  flights  of  fancy  -are  rarely 
viewed  by  the  weaker  sisterhood  with  ap- 
probation, and  ridicule  is  almost  sure  to 
overtake  the  wearer.  Yet  no  one  will  an- 
noy her  in  her  native  town.  Her  com- 
panions may  covertly  titter  at  her  taste  ; 
intimate  elbows  be  not  too  well  bred  to 
nudge  each  other  in  notes  of  reprobation 
as  she  passes  by  ;  one  may  jibe  and  an- 
other may  jeer  at  the  ill-assorted  finery  ; 
but  as  every  citizen,  street-boy,  artisan, 
and  factory  girl  has  known  the  wearer 
from  her  youth  up,  no  palpable  incon- 
venience will  result  from  poor  Jenny 
Wren's  little  sumptuary  experiments. 

German  dress  has  no  originality  and 
no  chic.  It  is  snatched  wildly,  right  and 
left,  from  French  fashion-books  and  Eng- 
lish advertisements,  and  the  result  of  this 
hybrid  combination  is,  if  judged  by  the 
canons  of  taste,  little  short  of  atrocious. 
Of  an  independent  yet  modest  simplicity 
of  dress;  of  the  aesthetic  treatment  of 
such  "hulls  "as  poor  humanity  is  con- 
demned to  wear,  of  the  harmony  of  well- 
chosen,  low-toned  tints  ;  of  unity  of  effect 
in  the  corresponding  shades  of  gloves, 
parasol,  and  bonnet,  or  the  judicious  jux- 
taposition of  dark  and  light  ;  of  a  dash  of 
colour  on  a  sober  background,  the  ordi- 
nary German  woman  knows  nothing.  She 
has  not  the  courage  to  be  plain  if  the 
Mode  Journal  says  she  is  to  be  elabo- 
rate. Her  clothes  sin  not  even  so  much 
by  ugliness  as  by  inappropriateness. 

The  pathetic  results  of  want  of  taste 
and  judgment  in  this  matter  of  dress  are 
more  particularly  apparent  in  the  case  of 
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elderly  German  women.  The  hair  once  i  Frenchwomen  claim  the  precedence  in 
thick  is  now  thin,  the  neck  once  round  |  their  toilettes  de  luxe,  toilettes  de  ville, 
and  white  now  coarse  and  red,  the  deW- ■  toilettes  de  bal j  but  they  concede  to  us 
cacy  of  feature  and  complexion   a  thing  i  the  palm  in  the  matter  of  travelling-cos- 


of  the  past ;  all  is  hard,  used,  prosaic. 
The  Frenchwoman  puffs  her  delicate  grey 
hair  into  feathery  curls,  hides  the  hollows, 
and  repairs  the  ravages  of  time  with  cas- 
cades of  lace  ;  graceful  draperies  soft  as 
cobwebs  set  her  face  in  a  filmy  frame- 
work, infinitely  charming;  soft,  tender 
shades  of  colour  approach  the  faded  cheek 
without  outraging  it  ;  and  English  elder- 
ly ladies  follow,  with  more  or  less  success, 
in  the  same  judicious  train  ;  but  the  Ger- 
man woman  shows  her  bald  patches,  her 
unattractive  throat,  her  awkward  figure, 
without  disguise  and  without  remorse. 
No  cap  covers  the  wisp  of  hair  that  out 
of  an  abundant  chevelure  is  all  that  re- 
mains to  her;  there  is  neither  grace  nor 
dignity  in  her  gown  ;  coarse  collars  and 
crotchet  frills  tumble  helplessly  on  her 
elderly  shoulders,  '*  What  does  it  mat- 
ter .?  "  is  plainly  written  in  the  general 
neglect  of  her  appearance,  which  strikes 
one  painfully,  less  as  an  absence  of  vanity 
than  as  a  want  of  self-respect.  Younger 
folk  can  perhaps  afford  to  be  careless, 
but  an  elderly  woman  should  be  scrupu- 
lous ;  she  may  even  be  a  little  elaborate 
as  to  her  "  setting  "  and  no  one  will  rise 
up  and  reproach  her.  It  is  sweet  and 
pleasant  to  see  that  she  is  careful  for 
others  long  after  all  personal  vanity  is  ex- 
tinct ;  that  she  arranges  her  drapeau  de 
vieille  femme  gracefully  and  still  adorns 
the  world,  with  which  she  has  almost 
done,  by  a  gracious  presence. 

Perhaps  in  no  country  is  dress  so  much 
talked  of  as  in  Germany,  with  so  little  re- 
sult. Tartans  of  the  most  eccentric  col- 
ours and  arrangement  are  always  en  vogue. 
Let  the  fashion-books  say  they  are  mod- 
ish, and  they  become  the  rage.  They 
bear  no  resemblance  to  the  clan-tartans 
with  which  we  are  all  more  or  less  famil- 
iar;  they  are  lurid  combinations  of  clash- 
ing colours,  evolved  out  of  the  enterpris- 
ing manufacturer's  speculative  brain, 
hideous  and  alarming  to  the  unaccus- 
tomed eye.  Let  a  woman  be  short, 
broad,  and  sandy  ;  she  will  clothe  her- 
self triumphantly  in  a  scarlet  and  yellow 
tartan,  and  yet  expect  to  be  thought  in 
iier  right  mind.  Let  her  be  tall  and  sal- 
low, a  disastrous  green  will  check  her 
angular  person  in  dismal  repetition  from 
top  to  toe. 

There  are  certain  aspects  of  toilette  in 
which  the  Englishwoman  is  allowed  all 
over  the  Continent  to  be  unapproachable. 


tume,  in  our  hats  and  habits,  in   our   um- 
brellas, walking-boots,  and    waterproofs. 
English  travelling-costumes,  quiet  in  col- 
our, tasteful,  simple,  elegant,    and    mod- 
est ;  the  snowy    linen  collars    and  cuffs, 
witn    their  simple  solid  sleeve-links  and 
throat-brooch,  that  set  off  the  brunette's 
dark   skin,  and    make    the    blonde  more 
dazzling;  the  tidy  felt  or  straw  hat,  which 
no  weather  can  spoil  or  put  out  of  shape  ; 
the  neat  umbrella,  trimly  furled  ;  the  light 
waterproof ;  the  sensible  boots,  are  all  be- 
ginning to  be  imitated  on  the  Continent ; 
but  as  yet   German  ladies  have    not  ex- 
actly appreciated  the  gist  of   the   matter. 
To  them  such  a  dress  is  more  or  less  of 
a    masquerade  ;    worn  less    for  practical 
purposes  than  because  it  is  "  the  fashion 
to  wear  it."     They   have  never  in    their 
lives  been  accustomed  to  the  rough  out- 
door exercise  to  which  the  most  gently 
bred    amongst    us  are    used  from   child- 
hood ;    to    them  the  ''constitutional"  is 
only    known    through     English    novels  ; 
they  do  not   set  off    for    a   lor.g  stretch 
across  the  moor,  or  to  walk  to  the  neigh- 
bouring town  "  for  the  sake  of    the   exer- 
cise."    Such  muscular  femininity  is  for- 
eign to  their  lives  ;    and  the  dress    that 
makes  this  sort  of  outdoor  activity  inde- 
pendent of  elemental  combinations  must 
necessarily  be  an  unwonted  garb  io  them. 
They    will    perhaps    have    adopted    the 
tweed  or  homespun  costume  ;  but  the  ma- 
terial will  be  half  cotton,  and  will   shrink 
out  of  recognition  in  the  first  shovver  of 
rain  ;  the  hat  will   be    there,  but,  instead 
of  leaving  it  unadorned,  and   gracing  its 
native  felt  at  most  with  a  flat,  unspoilable 
ribbon  and  wing,  it  will  be  covered  with  a 
forest  of  feeble  feathers,  that  the  wind  and 
the  mist  will  cause   to  droop  dejectedly, 
like  weeping  willows,  around  the  face  of 
the  disconsolate  wearer.     A  sense  of  the 
fitness  of    things  will  tell   a  woman    "to 
the  manner    born"  that    Balmoral  boots 
and  a  homespun  gown  demand  stout   lin- 
en collars    and  cuffs;    but  rufiies    being 
"  the  fashion,"  the  fair  German  plagiarist 
will    carry    tulle    round    her    neck    on  a 
mountain  tour,  and,  quite  unconscious  of 
incongruity,    wear    a    huge    Elizabethan 
frill,  with  a  coarse  woollen  costume.     The 
same  malignant  showers  that  have  played 
havoc  wiih  her  hat   and  gown    will  have 
sent  all  the  starch  out    of    her  frills  and 
furbelows,  and  made  them  fertile  sources 
of  dissatisfaction :    the  thin  stuff   boots 
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with  sham  holes,  simulating  good  honest 
balmorals,  are  as  useless  as  though  she 
were  shod  with  brown  paper;  mountains 
cannot  be  climbed  nor  tempests  defied  in 
such  a  costume  ;  the  whole  thing  will 
have  turned  out  a  delusion  and  a  snare, 
and  the  temper  of  the  disappointed  trav- 
eller will  suffer,  certainly  partial,  prob- 
ably total,  eclipse. 

"  The  thing  that  charmed  me  most  in 
our  Swiss  tour,"  said  a  frank  German 
gentleman  to  me,  "was  to  see  the  free- 
dom, the  enjoyment  of  life,  the  fresh 
spirits  of  your  English  girls.  They  were 
ready  at  any  hour  of  the  morvung,  Jix  und 
fertig;  they  were  everywhere  ;  they  had 
one  waterproof  gown  in  which  they  made 
all  their  expeditions  ;  and  their  fathers 
and  brothers  seemed  to  find  them  no 
trouble.  I  liked  to  see  their  frank  enjoy- 
ment. I  liked  their  boots  and  stockings," 
cried  the  ingenuous  gentleman  in  a  rap- 
ture of  enthusiasm  ;  "they  were  so  trim 
and  tidy  that  it  didn't  matter  though  it 
rained  cats  and  dogs  and  pitchforks  down- 
wards ;  they  were  ready  for  any  weather 
and  equal  to  all  occasions." 

Turning  from  such  free  open-air  expe- 
riences to  the  closed  doors  of  the  early 
hours  of  the  day  in  German  home  life,  a 
striking  contrast  presents  itself  to  us. 
During  the  forenoon,  to  such  ladies  as 
cannot  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  a  maid, 
comes  the  Friseuseinn  —  as  the  ridicu- 
lous Gallo-Germanic  word  conveys,  the 
female  hairdresser.  These  women  are 
an  abominable  institution,  to  be  repre- 
hended on  more  counts  than  one. 
Enough  that  they  encourage  idleness  and 
slovenliness  in  the  matter  of  that  glory 
which  a  woman  has  upon  her  head.  Un- 
til that  is  "  tired,"  the  lady,  to  use  a  fem- 
inine phrase,  "is  not  fit  to  be  seen."  The 
Friseuseinn,  like  the  barber  of  the  comic 
operas,  is  a  personage  and  a  power  ;  she 
knows  all  the  tattle  of  the  town  and  the 
scandal  of  the  neighbourhood.  Her  very 
occupation  gives  her  opportunities  of 
gossip  that  make  her  dangerous  and  al- 
low her  to  study  at  her  ease  the  weak- 
nesses and  defects,  moral  and  physical,  of 
those  ladies  who  are  deluded  enough  to 
employ  her.  Under  strict  promises  of 
secrecy  she  imparts  her  titbit  of  gossip, 
and  benevolently  helps  further  on  the 
road  of  slander  any  detrimental  on  dit 
that  she  hears  by  the  way.  She  packs  up 
her  dirty  brushes  and  combs,  mangy  fri- 
zettes,  greasy  ribbons  and  sponges,  and 
goes  cheerfully  her  unclean  way,  bag  in 
hand,  leaving  the  lady  free  at  last  to  cast 


her  cap  and  wrapper  and  appear  dressed 
for  the  day. 

The  chrysalis  has  become  a  butterfly, 
able  at  length  to  breathe  the  outer  air,  and 
show  its  gorgeous  hues  to  the  outer 
world.  On  the  promenade,  where  loung- 
ers most  do  congregate,  the  dilatory  fair 
will  probably  meet  many  of  her  acquaint- 
ances ;  dashing  officers  returning  from 
parade  will  at  once  gladden  her  eyes  and 
enliven  the  scene.  The  culminating 
point  of  satisfaction  will  be  reached 
should  happy  chance  send  the  hohe  Herr- 
schaft  home  from  their  morning  drive 
that  way.  It  is  pretty  to  see  the  flutter 
of  devotion  and  excitement  with  which 
these  loyal  ladies  turn  right  about  face 
{Fro7ite  machen),  TiwA  sink  to  the  ground 
in  the  billowy  bliss  of  a  curtsey  that  lit- 
erally beams  with  beatitude.  It  is  good 
to  think  that  there  is  still  such  blind  be- 
lief in  the  world.  The  man  may  be  a 
Blue  Beard  of  the  deepest  dye  ;  he  may 
lead  a  life  scandalous  to  the  beholder  ; 
he  may  have  the  cruelest  opinion  of 
women,  and  never  forego  a  sneer  at  their 
expense  ;  and  yet,  so  be  he  the  prince 
that  reigns  over  them,  these  devoted  la- 
dies will  be  ready  to  grovel  before  him  in 
ineffable  rapture.  No  doubt  there  are 
rude  persons  in  Germany  as  elsewhere, 
to  whom  a  grand  duke  is  no  more  than 
any  other  man  ;  but  "  society  "  would  be 
ready  to  stone  that  man  or  woman  who 
should  venture  to  declare,  in  the  words 
of  the  most  powerful  sovereign  that  per- 
haps ever  lived,  that  royalty  is  only  en- 
titled to  respect  in  so  far  as  it  is  "  respect- 
able." 

German  ladies  will  tell  you  that  the  na- 
ture of  their  domestic  occupations  makes 
the  cap  and  dressing-gown  necessary 
evils  ;  that  they  could  not  go  into  the 
kitchen  in  anything  that  would  spoil  ;  that 
the  cap  protects  the  hair  from  dust,  and 
preserves  it  from  the  smell  of  frying- 
pans  ;  that  the  Schlafrock  can  be  flung 
off  at  will,  and  with  it  all  offensive  odours 
and  reminiscences.  But,  whilst  prepared 
to  allow  that  the  life  of  the  ordinary 
German  woman  is  little  better  than  that 
of  an  upper  servant,  and  inclined  rather 
to  pity  the  misfortune  than  to  blame  the 
fault,  we  cannot  concede  the  position.  If 
there  be  in  the  world  any  kitchen  where 
a  lady  may  potter  harmlessly,  that  surely 
is  the  German  kitchen,  with  its  clean  hot 
plates,  its  well-washed  brick  floor,  and  to- 
tal absence  of  dust  or  soot.  Yet  Ger- 
man ladies  during  morning  hours  are  not 
nearly  so  much  like  ladles^  as  our  own 
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cooks,  who  have  scrubbed,  and  hearth- 
stoned,  and  blackleaded,  and  swept,  and 
sent  up  an  elaborate  breakfast,  and  yet 
are  ready  at  ten  o'clock  to  take  orders  for 
dinner  in  clean  cotton  gowns,  tidy  aprons, 
and  trim  caps.  And  again,  every  one  who 
has  visited  a  German  Badekiir{\\\\Q.re  no 
frugal  thoughts  are  allowed  to  disturb  the 
hausfrdtdich  mind)  must  be  familiar  with 
the  Noah's-ark-like  figures  moving  about 
in  mushroom  hats  over  frilled  headgear 
and  long,  shapeless  morning-gowns  ; 
proving  how  wedded  to  this  unbecoming 
costume  are  the  fair  wearers.  This  rooted 
sin  of  slovenliness  which  gives  up  the 
greater  part  of  the  morning  to  a  slatternly 
incognita  is  one  of  the  dearest  privileges 
of  the  Hatisfrau ;  and,  far  from  convert- 
ing her  from  the  error  of  her  ways,  by 
preaching  a  propaganda  of  trim  morning- 
attire,  you  will  only  arouse  in  her  mind  a 
contemptuous  pity  for  the  puppet  exist- 
ence that  would  presume  to  do  away  with 
the  very  insignia  of  virtuous  domesticity. 
The  Nemesis  of  a  neglected  toilette  can- 
not overtake  her  as  it  is  sure  to  overtake 
the  ordinary  active  Englishwoman  who 
ventures  on  the  doubtful  luxury  of 
"  breakfast  in  bed."  She  is  not  liable  to 
antemeridian  incursions  ;  the  clergyman  of 
the  parish  does  not  descend  upon  her  for 
small  and  early  charities  ;  aunts  and  cous- 
ins do  not  pop  in  on  their  way  from  shop- 
ping ;  the  gentle  sluggard  is  not  called 
upon  to  take  her  hat  down  from  the  hall 
peg  and  go  round  the  garden  with  a  neigh- 
bour who  wants  to  see  her  roses  ;  enthu- 
siastic youths  (generally  cousins)  do  not 
call  upon  her  for  unlimited  admiration  of 
what  their  rods  have  done  since  daybreak, 
nor  do  gushing  girls  rush  in,  all  health 
and  hoydenism,  to  get  her  to  "settle  with 
mamma  "  about  to-morrow's  boating  party 
or  next  week's  picnic.  She  is  safe  from 
all  intruders.  The  ladies  that  she  knows 
are  not  yet  "  fixed  up  ;  "  and  the  mys- 
teries of  their  toilettes  are  equally  with 
hers  in  \\\ii.  Morgenland sXixg^s. 

It  is  not  that  one  desires  a  woman  "  still 
to  be  dressed  as  she  were  going  to  a 
feast."  That  is  precisely  what  one  does 
not  desire  ;  but  one  wishes  to  see  her 
clean  and  unruffled  ;  clad  with  that  scru- 
pulousness and  simplicity  that  are  but  the 
outer  symbols  of  the  purity  and  peace 
within.  There  is  something  elevating  in 
contact  with  a  woman  of  fresh  and  fra- 
grant presence.  A  gentle  self-respect 
speaks  to  us  through  the  care  and  propri- 
ety of  her  attire  ;  she  endears  herself  to 
us  by  this  indirect  compliment  paid  to  our 
presence  ;  her  sweetness  comes  to  us  en- 


nobled by  a  dignity  which  is  but  an  added 
charm.  It  is  difficult  to  be  rude,  or  rough, 
or  coarse  in  her  spotless  presence  ;  it  is 
impossible  to  be  unduly  loud  and  familiar 
with  a  woman  whose  dress  bears  the  im- 
press at  once  of  refinement  and  reserve. 
"  Cleanliness,"  says  St.  Paul,*  "  is  next 
to  godliness,"  and  even  the  ungodliest 
man  is  ready  to  put  off  his  mental  slioes 
and  acknowledge  he  is  on  holy  ground  in 
the  presence  of  a  pure  and  spotless  wom- 
an. We  do  not  like  to  think  of  any  lady 
having  to  rush  away  in  abject  terror  if  by 
chance  one  of  her  husband's  friends 
should  call  during  the  forenoon.  Dress 
is  not  without  its  influence  on  address. 
A  woman  in  her  right  gown  will  seldom 
be  in  her  wrong  temper.  She  will  feel  at 
ease,  not  racked  as  to  the  "sit"  of  her 
bib  and  tucker,  or  exercised  as  to  the 
angle  of  her  topknot.  Not  needing  to 
think  of  herself,  she  will  be  better  able 
to  think  of  her  guests,  and  will  enter  into 
the  conversation  of  the  moment  with  a 
gaiety  and  gusto  that  will  charm  her  vis- 
itors. Should,  on  the  contrary,  her  gown 
"gag,"  her  shoes  be  down  at  heel,  her 
hair  untidy,  embarrassment  and  preoccu- 
pation will  sit  heavy  upon  her. 

The  evening-dress  of  German  ladies  is 
far  superior  to  their  walking-attire  ;  in 
the  first  place  it  is  appropriate,  the  really 
beautiful  hair  of  German  women  being 
seen  to  great  advantage  undisfigured  by 
the  Alorgefthatibe,  or  the  often  tasteless 
headgear  of  the  promenade.  Agai-n,  the 
sin  of  dirty  white  or  faded  coloured 
gowns  is  unknown  ;  crisp  muslin  and  tar- 
latan, fair  fresh  faces,  and  pretty  gay-col- 
oured toilettes  make  a  German  ball-room 
a  pleasing  spectacle  ;  there  is,  perhaps, 
very  little  luxury,  but  many  bright  and 
charming  effects,  to  be  observed  on  such 
occasions. 

The  daughters  of  the  bourgeoisie  have 
a  particular  affection  for  low  dresses,  and 
one  is  struck  by  the  number  of  bare 
necks  and  shoulders  that  may  be  seen 
during  an  afternoon's  walk  or  drive  in 
the  conspicuous  summer-houses  that 
border  the  roadway.  But  this,  again,  is 
only  the  clinging  to  an  exploded  fashion, 
for  the  pictures  of  the  period  tell  us 
that  our  own  grandmothers  and  mothers 
went  bare-necked  in  the  days  of  their 
youth. 

Cosmetics,  paints,  and  washes,  aurico- 
mous  fluids  and  Tyrian  dyes,  have  not 
as  yet  entered  into  German  home  life. 
But  amongst  the  "  upper  ten  "  they  are 
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as  popular  in  Germany  as  elsewhere. 
Personal  remarks  are  not,  as  with  us, 
considered  ill-bred.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  almost  de  rigueur.  \i  you  do 
not  admire  loudly  and  openl}',  you  will 
disappoint  your  friends  ;  and  they  will 
think  their  effect  is  not  good,  and  that  all 
their  efforts  have  been  in  vain.  '''■  Nein  ! 
aber  wie  sch'dn  r^  says  a  friend  to  you; 
and  whilst  you  modestly  reply,  "  No, 
really;  but  you  are  yourself  charming," 
the  same  reciprocities  will  be  passing  all 
around  you.  No  lady  hesitates  to  ask 
where  you  got  your  gown,  and  how  much 
it  cost  the  ell.  A  friend  of  mine  once 
travelled  from  the  Dan  of  the  north  to 
the  Beersheba  of  the  south  in  a  grey 
tweed  waterproof  costume  ;  and  in  every 
railway  carriage  she  entered  during  the 
journey  she  was  asked  the  price  of  the 
dress,  the  name  of  the  material,  and 
whence  it  came.  With  the  reply,  "  From 
England,"  the  unfailing  remark,  '■^ Das 
half  ich  7nir  scho7t gleich gedacht,""  showed 
the  appreciative  faculty  of  the  gentle 
questioners  ;  but  the  price  outraged 
them.  To  spend  such  a  sum  on  a  tnere 
travelling-dress  — on  a  dress  that  was  to 
keep  you  warm,  and  dry,  and  comforta- 
ble ;  that  was  light,  and  water-tight,  and 
almost  untearable  —  seemed  to  them  an 
altogether  unpardonable  extravagance. 

German  women  are  almost  entirely 
without  personal  vanity.  Their  solici- 
tude about  their  clothes,  the  time  spent 
in  tailing  toilette,  has  its  pathetic  as  well 
as  its  twaddling  side.  One  may  read  be- 
neath the  talk  of  tags  and  rags,  of  chi- 
gnons and  chiffons,  a  very  real  and  a 
very  painful  humility.  What,  in  our 
haste,  we  may  take  for  vanity  is  just  the 
reverse  of  it.  This  very  anxiety  as  to 
appearance,  this  wearisome  discussion  of 
sumptuary  details,  betrays  a  want  of  self- 
confidence,  of  self-reliance,  almost  of 
self-respect,  that  at  once  grieves  and  de- 
presses the  outsider.  They  have  no  con- 
fidence in  themselves,  no  belief  in  being 
able  to  please  but  by  virtue  of  their  cov- 
erings ;  their  dress  must  do  it,  not  they; 
a  German  girl  would  ex;>ect  a  man  to  fall 
in  love  with  her,  if  at  all,  when  she  had 
her  best  gown  on  ;  the  gown  counts  for 
so  much  more,  to  her  humble  mind,  than 
the  body  and  the  soul  inside  it.  The 
very  words  "  Ptitz,''''  '"'■  geputzt,^''  have  an 
eminently  displeasing  ring  of  tawdriness 
about  them,  suggestive  of  incongruous 
frippery  and  finery. 

Dress  ceases  to  be  a  pleasure  when  it 
becomes  a  source  of  strife  and  envyings. 
This  life  of  the  ordinary  German  woman 


is,  perhaps,  above  all  others,  calculated 
to  develop  that  faculty  for  "  the  infinitely 
little"  which  reduces  existence  to  the 
dead  level  of  Philistinism,  and  to  en- 
courage that  mean  personal  estimate  of 
things  which  Goethe  inveighs  against  as 
the  Gemeinheit  des  Lebcns.  In  this  spirit 
women,  otherwise  really  amiable  and 
estimable,  will  tear  a  toilette  to  tatters, 
pry,  inspect,  cavil,  and  condemn  with  a 
pertinacity  worthy  of  a  better  cause 
throughout  a  whole  afternoon. 

Men  in  Germany  are  rarely  seen  out  of 
uniform  ;  when  they  are,  it  is  greatly  to 
their  disadvantage.  Yet  such  is  the  in- 
consistency of  human  nature  that  noth- 
ing affords  a  young  officer  so  much  de- 
light as  to  elude  the  viiiilance  of  his  Vor- 
gesetsten,  and  appear  at  a  picnic  or  on  an 
excursion  en  civil.  In  Germany,  where 
every  one  is  a  soldier  first  and  a  man 
afterwards  (very  much  afterwards),  the 
freedom  granted  to  our  plungers  and 
friskers  to  promenade  along  Piccadilly  or 
down  the  shady  side  of  Pall  Mall  in  gar- 
ments eloquent  of  Poole  is  unknown. 
The  most  audacious  of  Moltke's  heroes 
would  scarcely  dare  to  pass  under  the 
nose  of  his  superior  officer  in  non-mili- 
tary garments.  Sooth  to  say,  the  trav- 
esty is  not  telling.  The  young  man's 
legs,  which  looked  straight  in  uniform, 
appear  stiff  now  ;  his  waist,  which  is  ac- 
customed to  the  belted  sword,  seems 
wanting  in  balance  and  compression  ;  his 
well-squared  shoulders  appear  clamour- 
ing for  the  epaulettes  ;  his  hand  gropes 
for  the  sword-hilt ;  he  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected to  carry  an  umbrella  (that  weapon 
so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  Briton),  and 
his  swagger  seems  inappropriate  shorn  of 
sabre  and  stock.  On  the  whole  he  has 
very  much  the  appearance  of  a  petit  Spi- 
cier endimanche.  The  clothes,  being 
only  taken  out  at  rare  and  distant  inter- 
vals, usually  belong  to  a  past  fashion, 
and  being  worn  surreptitiously,  with  fre- 
quent glancings  round  corners  lest  gen- 
erals should  be  lying  in  ambush,  with 
three  days'  Ziinmerarrest  for  the  youth- 
ful irregularity  of  costume,  there  is  a 
want  of  ease  and  dignity  disastrous  to 
the  effect  of  the  young  man's  conquering 
charms.  He  was  very  handsome  in  his 
uniform.     Why  didn't  he  stay  in  it  ? 

There  was  amongst  my  acquaintances 
a  clever  and  agreeable  person  who  had 
attained  to  the  slow  dignity  of  major, 
and  was  certainly  old  enough  to  have 
known  better,  yet  upon  every  suburban 
or  rustic  occasion  he  persisted  in  getting 
himself  into  "civil"  clothes.     Tradition 
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asserted  that  he  still  wore  his  confirma- 
tion waistcoat.  We  need  not  descend  to 
particulars  ;  ab  ttno  disce  omnes.  It  was 
his  craze  that  every  woman  who  gazed 
upon  him  thus  was  fated  to  love  him. 
"Let  them  languish,"  he  said  superbly, 
drawing  on  a  pair  of  grass-green  gloves 
after  having  wound  fmmeasurable  yards 
of  checked  cotton  round  his  neck,  as  one 
sees  in  the  sporting-prints  of  the  early 
part  of  the  century;  "let  them  lan- 
guish.'' In  the  garb  of  his  profession  he 
passed  muster  and  did  not  appear  to  con- 
sider himself  specially  fatal  to  the  fair 
sex ;  fortunately  for  us,  circumstances 
did  not  admit  of  his  showing  himself 
very  frequently  in  this  bewitching  array. 

This  strictness  in  the  matter  of  uni- 
form has  its  pleasant  side  in  so  far  as  the 
mere  outer  aspects  of  society  are  con- 
cerned. It  makes  the  streets  and  parks 
gay,  it  renders  the  most  ordinary  ball- 
room almost  dazzling,  and  gives  an  air 
of  state  and  ceremony  to  the  simplest 
festivities.  The  colour  and  the  variety 
charm  the  eyes,  and  relieve  the  dreary 
monotony  that  inevitably  results  from  a 
dismal  congregation  of  black-cloth  wear- 
ers. 

OfRcial  etiquette  demands  that  men 
who  are  not  "military"  shall  put  them- 
selves into  evening  clothes  when  they 
pay  a  visit  of  ceremony  to  a  "  personage." 
A  deputation  going  up  in  the  obligatory 
swallow-tail  technically  termed  a  Frack, 
at  the  hour  of  noontide,  in  wliite  kid 
gloves,  white  ties,  and  black  indispensa- 
bilities  makes  a  ghastly  appearance.  Yet 
how  much  more  decent  and  how  far  less 
disastrous  even  this  than  the  "dress" 
(so-called)  of  English  dowagers  on 
"drawing-room  "  days  ! 

The  German  gentleman  indulges,  like 
his  womankind,  in  the  morning  gaberdine, 
and  appears  wrapped  in  its  voluminous 
folds,  with  dreadful  worsted-worked  slip- 
pers on  his  feet,  until  business  or  pleas- 
ure shall  call  him  from  the  bosom  of  his 
family.  But  as  a  man  is  more  simply 
dressed  than  a  woman,  and  cannot  wear 
a  night-cap,  one  may,  if  liberally  disposed, 
take  it  for  granted  that  he  is  only  incom- 
plete as  to  his  outer  garments,  and  try 
to  accept  the  Schlafrock  as  a  lounging- 
coat  ;  indeed,  the  Joppe  which  young 
Germany  affects  for  morning  wear  cor- 
responds to  the  shooting-coat  of  home 
life. 

Austrian  gentlemen  are,  as  a  rule,  irre- 
proachable in  their  "get-up,"  which  will 
at  first  suggest  to  you  that  they  are  Eng- 
lishmen   of  the  best    type.     Their    gar- 
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ments  are  confessedly  cut  rather  after 
the  British  than  the  Gallic  model,  and 
their  behaviour,  like  their  apparel,  "is 
not  too  strait  or  point-device,"  as  Lord 
Bacon  says,  "but  free  for  exercise  or 
motion."  To  be  mistaken  for  an  Eng- 
lishman used  to  be  (perhaps  is  so  still) 
rather  a  compliment  than  otherwise  in 
Austrian  ears;  the  Viennese  "swell" 
inclined  to  afficherhxs  Anglomania,  and 
was  flattered  by  his  successes  in  that 
line.  There  was  a  time  —  not  so  very  dis- 
tant—  when  the  same  amiable  weakness 
prevailed  in  the  north.  Not  in  mat- 
I  ters  of  dress  alone  were  English  ladies 
and  gentlemen  copied  and  commended. 
Even  the  poor,  old  despised  British  Con- 
stitution used  to  be  held  up  to  the  admi- 
ration of  Germany,  but,  alas  !  ces  beaux 
jours  sont passes ;  no  more  red  rags  are 
wanted  ;  we  must  hide  our  diminished 
heads  and  "go  delicately,"  if  we  would 
avoid  attracting  notice  or  giving  offence. 

Of  amusements  in  Germany  it  may  be 
said  that  the  name  is  legiort  ;  but  as  the 
division  of  the  sexes,  in  both  public  and 
private  diversions,  is  almost  as  strict  as 
in  a  ritualistic  church,  it  might  appear  to 
the  superficial  observer  that  the  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen  must  amuse  them- 
selves, as  the  old  chronicler  says,  inotilt 
tristement. 

That  this  is  not  so  I  have  been  assured 
most  strenuously  by  many  of  my  German 
friends,  who  loudly  declared  that  a  Kaffee, 
for  instance,  with  men  in  it  would  be  an 
affaire  manqiiee  altogether.  To  these 
Eleusinian  mysteries  we  will,  after  hav- 
ing first  seen  what  entertainment  out- 
door life  offers  to  the  modest  saunterer, 
presently  return.  No  matter  how  hum- 
ble the  household,  the  domestic  pocket 
seems  always  able  to  produce  sufficient 
coin  for  the  cakes  and  ale,  the  beer  and 
skittles  of  the  moment.  We  have  seen 
that  there  is  nothing  in  a  German  home 
(the  flat  being  flattest)  to  particularly  en- 
gage the  loving  care  of  its  inmates.  If 
you  have  swept,  you  need  not  be  guilty 
of  the  futile  folly  of  garnishing  your 
house  also.  You  have  no  garden  to  cul- 
tivate, no  greenhouse  to  potter  round,  no 
croquet-lawn  to  coddle,  no  window-flow- 
ers to  encourage,  no  patent  mower  or 
beneficent  hose  to  experimentalize  with  ; 
the  names  of  the  commonest  plants  are 
unknown  to  German  ladies,  to  whom  talk 
of  lobelias  and  petunias,  calceolarias  and 
verbenas,  would  be  but  babbling. 

As  a  rule  the  coffee-garilcns  of  Ger- 
many are  open  to  all  comers.     The   ac- 
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commodation  is  of  tlie  roughest  —  a  few 
sandy  wallcs,  a  group  of  trees,  some 
stragi^ling  bushes,  a  plot  of  ragged  grass, 
countless  little  round  tables,  benches, 
and  chairs,  a  Kcgelbahn^  a  Bierhaus,  and 
a  band.  The  music  supplied  is  generally 
bearable,  sometimes  excellent,  and  not 
unfrequently  sans  reproche.  Between 
the  pauses  of  the  band  you  hear  the  roll- 
ing of  the  ball  and  the  fall  of  skittles  ; 
waiters  rush  wildly  to  and  fro  in  answer 
to  shouts  of  '■'■  Kellner r''  or  impatient 
strikings  of  spoons  and  knives  on  cups 
and  glasses.  Coffee,  chocolate,  sauere 
Milch,  beer,  bread,  cheese,  and  efferves- 
cing drinks  are  generally  to  be  had  for 
a  few  modest  pence.  To  such  coffee- 
gardens  German  families  flock  during 
the  summer  afternoons.  The  Honora- 
tioreii  do  not  despise  their  simple  attrac- 
tions. The  Adonises  of  the  garrison 
come  up  and  pay  their  stiff  military  re- 
spects to  the  general's  daughters  ;  the 
honest  citizen  sits  in  the  sun  and  smiles 
satisfaction  on  the  social  scene.  The 
charming  young  Frduleins,  both  of  the 
bourgeoisie  and  "society  "  titter  amongst 
themselves  as,  huddled  up  together  like 
a  covey  of  doves,  they  talk  of  their  ad- 
mirers and  admire  each  other's  clothes, 
whilst  the  elder  women  "  tatt,"  "crot- 
chet," or  knit  in  placid  enjoyment  of 
the  hour.  The  Herr  Papa  puffs  his 
cigar,  drinks  his  Baierischen  Bier^  his 
Bock,  or  his  Mumme,  and  is  ready  to 
engage  in  harmless  converse  with  any 
one  willing  to  talk  and  let  talk.  If  now 
and  again  a  young  man  ventures  amongst 
the  ladies,  he  is  received  by  the  unmar- 
ried of  the  party  with  afluttering  timidity 
and  a  modest  downcasting  of  the  eyes 
(sufficiently  flattering  to  the  young  man's 
vanity)  that  makes  the  brief  dialogue 
about  as  troublesome,  insipid,  and  dis- 
couraging as  can  well  be  imagined;  but 
let  the  enterprising  youth  beat  his  retreat, 
the  tongue-tied  damsels  break  forth  into 
the  most  unvarnished  personalities,  allu- 
sions, Neckereien,  with  becks  and  nods 
and  expressive  glances  that  contrast  sin- 
gularly with  their  previously  assumed 
demure  demeanour. 

It  is  no  mean  advantage  that  one 
enjoys  in  being  able  to  hear,  absolutely 
free  of  expense,  any  afternoon  during 
the  summer  months,  an  irreproachable 
stringed  or  military  band  discoursing 
sweet  music.  Who  that  has  sat,  for 
instance,  on  the  Briihl'sche  Terrasse 
under  the  starlit  heavens,  and  seen  the 
moon  shining  on  the  rippling  Elbe,  and 
watched  the  fourfold  reflected  lights  of 


the  double  bridges,  throwing  snaky 
tongues  of  flame  into  the  rapid  river, 
above  which  rise  in  ghost-like  proces- 
sion the  distant  shrouded  mountains,  and 
marked  the  gay  groups  passing  to  and 
fro  to  that  admirable  band  of  stringed 
instruments,  but  retains  a  grateful  re- 
membrance of  the  place  and  the  hour? 
The  large  beauty  of  the  scene,  the  mystic 
influence  of  firmament,  mountain,  and 
flood  ;  the  human  interest  nearer  at 
hand  ;  the  historic  memories  ;  the  dry 
warm  night,  all  bring  enjoyments  that 
seem  harmonized  by  the  strains  that  rise 
and  fall,  rnake  the  heart  ache  with  yearn- 
ing memories,  or  soothe  the  soul  with 
sweet  unpersonal  wonder  and  content. 
All  around  people  are  moving  to  and  fro  ; 
beautiful  Polish  women  clad  in  deep 
mourning  for  the  woes  of  their  crushed 
country  ;  artists  of  all  nations  come  to 
study  the  treasures  and  wonders  of  the 
galleries  ;  languid  Englishmen  who  seem 
prepared  to  suffer  all  things  ;  young 
couples  on  their  wedding-tours  ;  belted 
warriors  whose  spurs  ring  on  the  pave- 
ment, and  whose  hands  are  constant  in 
salute  ;  Frenchwomen  chattering  gaily, 
and  discussing  perhaps  the  old  vexed 
question  si  un  Allemand peut  avoir  de 
I'esprit ;  German  belles,  somewhat  over- 
dressed, but  adding  by  that  means  local 
colour  to  the  scene  ;  Jews  from  Posen 
and  Leipzig;  students  with  plaids  over 
their  shoulders,  professors,  statesmen  ; 
all  drawn  abroad  by  the  lovely  night,  by 
the  soft,  wavering  music,  by  the  moving, 
living  human  stream  that  passes  to  and 
fro.  You  are  not  greedy  of  speech  in 
that  hour;  silence  suits  you  best.  Let 
Beethoven,  and  Strauss,  and  Schubert 
speak ;  as  for  you,  you  will  hold  your 
peace  and  be  thankful. 

Quite  different  is  the  impression  creat- 
ed by  the  Volksgartot  or  the  Neue  Welt 
at  Vienna.  There  nature  has  no  part. 
The  booth  and  the  orchestra  are  but  ele- 
gant cockneyism  ;  the  flaring  gaslights, 
the  overdressed  women,  many  of  them 
evidently  liotines  of  an  advanced  type, 
the  ostentatious  promenading  to  and  fro 
of  celebrities  dans  tons  les  gen?-es,  may 
amuse,  but  it  can  do  nothing  more  for  you. 
There  is  a  flare  of  folly  and  a  flavour  of 
vice  in  the  atmosphere  that  takes  the 
sweetness  out  of  the  scene.  You  will  not 
care  to  be  silent  here,  or  to  go  home  softly 
under  the  shining  stars,  fearful  least  ajar- 
ring  or  unsympathetic  word  brush  some- 
thing, you  know  not  what,  of  sacred  from 
your  soul.  Such  places  are  like  the  Vaux- 
hall  of  our  fathers,  or  the   Cremorne  of 
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later  days.  But  they  are  exceptional  in 
Germany,  where  for  the  most  part  a  blame- 
less sobriety  of  demeanour  makes  the  pub- 
lic gardens  of  the  towns  the  customary 
resort  of  famih'es,  fathers  and  sons,  moth- 
ers and  daughters,  meeting  there  in 
friendly  intercourse. 

This  inborn  love  of  music  it  is  that 
draws  Germans  together  and  fills  their 
theatres,  their  concert-rooms,  their  pub- 
lic gardens.  Every  German  man  and 
woman  is  born  with  a  musical  instinct ; 
in  many  it  grows  to  be  a  passion  ;  in  the 
poorest  German  villages  you  will  be  cer- 
tain to  find  an  admirable  quartette  ;  the 
schoolmaster,  the  miller,  the  sexton,  and 
the  shoemaker  will  meet  and  play  their 
Bach  or  Mendelssohn,  Spohr  or  Haydn, 
with  all  the  diligence  and  love  of  consci- 
entious musicians.  Boys  and  girls  sing 
the  touching  melodies  of  the  mountains 
and  the  woods,  the  wild,  plaintive  Volks- 
lieder  and  Weisejt,  with  marvellous  pre- 
cision. One  hears  the  goatherd  on  the 
mountains,  the  y^^^^r  and  the  ScjtJierinn, 
all  carolling  at  their  work,  and  yodel  an- 
swering yodel  from  height  to  height. 
Pious  pilgrims  passing  across  the  lakes 
from  shrine  to  shrine  lift  up  their  voices 
in  song,  and  borne  across  the  waters  in 
the  midst  of  a  vast  and  solemn  nature, 
such  simple  strains  fall  like  gentle  mes- 
sages from  another  world  upon  the  heart. 
The  soldier  sings  as  he  keels  the  regi- 
mental pot,  and  pipe-clays  his  belt  and 
breeches  ;  the  laundress  sings  amongst 
suds  ;  the  smith  chants  a  jolly  stave  in 
praise  of  the  hammer  and  anvil.  In  the 
dusk  of  the  evening  Chateaubriand 
speaks,  in  his  '•'■Memoires  a'Outre-Tombe,'" 
of  seeing  young  workgirls,  basket  on 
arm,  young  workmen  carrying  the  tools 
of  their  trades,  passing  into  a  hall.  A 
noted  page  is  given  to  them,  and  with 
one  consent  several  hundred  voices  join 
in  marvellous  precision,  sending  up  a 
grand  chorus  to  the  rafters.  Each  one 
takes  up  his  belongings  and  goes  his 
sober  way,  leaving  the  clear-sighted  old 
diplomat  to  remark  that  the  French  sont 
bien  loin  de  ce  senti?nent  dc  r/iarmonie, 
inoyen  puissant  de  civilisatiofi,  qui  a  in- 
troduit  dans  la  chaumitre  dcs  paysans  de 
I'Allemagne  ttne  Education  qui  manque  ^ 
nos  hommes  rusiiques.  Partout  ou  il y  a 
un  piano,  il  n'y  a  plus  de  grossiircti. 
(Berlin,  1816.) 

He  is  probably  not  mistaken.  A  Ger- 
man may  be  rough  and  rude  ;  he  may  be 
a  bear  (as  John  may  be  a  bull);  but  in 
him  the  elements  of  the  "tiger  and  the 
ape  "  arc  entirely    absent.     The  wildest 


German  democrat  will  never  lose  a  cer- 
tain reverence  for  humanity;  and  no 
j  German  woman  could  by  any  possibility 
develop  into  the  hideous  iricoteuse  of  the 
!  Reign  of  Terror,  or  that  yet  more  ghast- 
ly product  \\\Q  petroleuse  of  the  Commune. 
jThe  difference  is  not  one  of  degree,  but 
of  kind.  The  bands  of  young  journey- 
1  men  artisans  you  meet  in  the  summer 
i  twilight  are  singing;  the  girl  stands  at 
ithe  door,  and  ^''  Mein  Lieb'  ist  auf  der 
Wafiderschaft"  floats  from  her  lips  ; 
gangs  of  little  children  in  the  warm  May 
night,  coming  through  the  town  gates 
out  of  the  meadows  beyond,  with  boxes 
full  of  cockchafers,  chant  in  their  shrill 
childish  trebles,  ^^  Mai kdfer,yiieg;^^  \\\osq 
students  are  about  to  give  a  favourite 
professor  a  Stdndchcnj  that  band  of 
wandering  minstrels  are  miners,  as  by 
the  insignia  embroidered  on  their  coat- 
sleeves  you  may  see,  going  to  some  great 
fair  or  Messe  in  the  neighbouring  state. 

Amongst  the  amusements  of  German 
life  that  bore  the  so-called  "musical 
party"  is  unknown.  People  who  love 
music  come  together ;  they  play  their 
trios  or  quartettes  ;  sing  their  duos  and 
solos,  madrigals  and  glees  ;  stop,  take 
this  or  that  passage  over  again;  discuss 
the  composer's  intention  ;  try  it  one  way 
and  another,  enjoy  it,  and  pass  on  to 
fresh  enjoyments.  There  is  no  yawning 
audience  bored  to  death  in  the  back- 
ground, longing  to  talk  ;  guilty,  perhaps, 
of  that  indiscretion,  to  the  fury  or  de- 
spair of  the  performer,  and  the  mute  mis- 
ery of  the  hostess.  There  is  "  no  show- 
ing off"  and  forced  acclamations,  no 
grimace,  and  no  vanity  in  the  German 
evening.  These  lovers  of  music  meet 
together  with  the  reverence  and  simplic- 
ity of  primitive  Christians  reading  the 
legacies  of  the  evangelists  ;  and  having 
interpreted  their  beloved  masters  to  the 
best  of  their  abilities,  go  their  quiet  way 
rejoicing.  Of  the  absurdity  of  gathering 
a  crowd  of  unmusical  people  together, 
calling  it  a  "  musical  party,"  and  paying 
a  professional  person  to  bore  the  assem- 
bly, the  sincere  German  mind  is,  happily, 
incapable. 

After  these  open-air  concerts  you  have 
the  theatre.  With  us  the  flare  of  the 
footlights  always  smacks  somewhat  of 
dissipation.  To  have  been  often  to  the 
theatre  seeins  to  savour  of  frivolity,  per- 
haps even  of  extravagance.  They  man- 
age these  things  better  in  Germany, 
where  theatre-going  enters  as  much  into 
the  daily  existence  of  men  and  women 
as   the  meals   they  cat   and  the    clothes 
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they  wear.  The  drama  is  regarded  se- 
riously ;  the  stage  is  not  looked  upon 
merely  as  a  source  of  amusement  ;  it  is 
treated  as  a  potent  means  of  education, 
moral  as  well  as  intellectual.  Princes  of 
the  smaller  states  are  princely  in  their 
support  of  the  drama:  the  ministry  for 
public  instruction  votes  its  yearly  sum, 
and  the  grand  duke  adds  his  munificent 
contribution  ;  as  Goethe  says,  German 
culture  owes  more  to  the  liberality  and 
generous  encouragement  of  the  little,  de- 
spised, so-called  "  tin-pot  "  state  gov- 
ernments than  she  is  ever  likely  to  owe 
to  the  more  distant  imperial  sympathies 
of  a  united  fatherland.  Had  Dresden, 
Weimar,  Hanover,  Stuttgardt,  and  Bruns- 
wick been  only  provincial  towns,  surely 
the  results  would  have  been  far  different 
from  what  they  are. 

According  to  the  terms  of  your  abonne- 
me7tt  you  will  be  able  to  go  more  or  less 
frequently  to  the  theatre.  Generally  a 
lady  will  arrange  to  have  her  fauteuil  oxi 
the  same  night  with,  and  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of,  friends.  Men  are  not  allowed 
in  the  dress  circle,  nor  women  in  the  stalls, 
which  are  devoted  to  the  ubiquitous  mili- 
tary. Officers  obtain  their  abonnement 
under  specially  favourable  conditions, 
and  are  free  to  come  and  go  without  wor- 
ry from  box-keepers  or  seat-guardians. 
It  is  the  correct  thing  for  them  to  put  in 
an  appearance  for  an  hour  or  so  during 
the  evening.  If  his  Royal  Highness  be 
there  he  is  better  pleased  to  see  the  par- 
terre of  his  pleasure-house  filled  with  gay 
uniforms.  Should  the  play  weary  or  the 
ballet  bore  him,  he  can  look  down  with 
pride  on  his  gallant  little  army,  and  think 
what  fine  fellows  it  is  composed  of.  Next 
to  the  royal  box  is  the  Fremdenloge^  gen- 
erally occupied  by  distinguished  strangers 
passing  through  the  town.  The  names 
and  titles  of  its  occupants  will  be  duly 
chronicled  in  to-morrow's  Anzeige.  You 
are  at  liberty  to  sellyour  ticket  of  abonne- 
7>^^«/ should  other  engagements  prevent 
your  availing  yourself  of  it.  The  agent 
will  charge  you  a  small  commission  for 
conducting  the  transaction.  A  lady  goes 
to  the  theatre  with  her  maid  or  a  friend, 
and  without  any  impropriety  returns  after 
the  same  simple  fashion.  The  perform- 
ances will  begin  at  6.30  or  7  at  latest,  and 
she  will  be  at  home  again  by  9  or  sooner. 
In  the  theatre,  as  in  the  coffee-garden, 
strict  division  of  the  sexes.  In  larger 
towns,  where  the  passing  through  of  many 
travellers  makes  the  local  laws  less  strin- 
gent, it  is  not  unusual  to  see  men  and 
women  sitting  together,  but  they   are   al- 


most invariably  strangers  and  pilgrims. 
Birds  of  passage  enjoy  a  freedom  in  such 
particulars  that  the  Einheimischen  cannot 
boast  ;  and  it  is  all  these  easy  privileges, 
these  rational,  inexpensive,  and  early 
amusements,  that  make  a  residence  in 
Germany  so  charming  to  English  people 
whose  intelligence  is  perhaps  in  advance 
of  their  means  ;  who  are  ready  to  forego 
the  parade  of  life,  if  they  may  only  taste 
some  of  its  reasonable  pleasures ;  to 
whom  menservants  and  maidservants  and 
rent  and  taxes  at  home  are  ruinous  items  ; 
and  who  are  willing  to  take  out  in  culture 
what  they  sacrifice  in  comfort. 

I  wish  that  space  allowed  me  to  speak 
more  at  length  of  German  actors  and  act- 
resses.    Of   the  former  many  are  men  of 
deep   and  sound    knowledge,   who   love 
I  their  profession,  honour  and   are  an  hon- 
!  our  to  it.     Actresses  are  not  unfrequently 
I  women  of  recognized  character  and  worth. 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a   favourite 
actress  to  remain    twenty,  thirty,  or  forty 
I  years  faithful  to   one  stage.     "  Our  Frau 
j  Miiller,"  "our good  Miillerinn,"  and  simi- 
j  lar  terms    of   affectionate    proprietorship 
j  sound  pleasant  in  our  ears  when   applied 
I  to  these  faithful,  patient  friends  of    the 
!  public.     It  is  almost  a  matter  of  course, 
Ion  going  into  a  shop  where  you  are  well 
{  known  the  day  after  any  important  piece 
\  has  been  played,  that  the  shopkeeker  will 
[ask,  "Well,  what  did  the  gnddlge  Frau 
I  think  of  the  Gretchen  or  the  Clarchen   of 
I  our  good  Meyer  last  night  ?  "     And  "  the 
!  smooth-faced,    snub-nosed    rogue"    will 
soon  let  you  know  (without  any  pertness 
or  undue  familiarity,  be  it  observed)  that 
;  whosoever  else  may  be  ignorant,  he  knows 
'  his  Faust,  and  his  JEgmont,  and  his  Minna 
I  von  Barnhelm  down'to  the  ground.     Act- 
I  resses   of   good  character  are  invited  to 
!  the  better-class  bourgeois   tables,   where 
:  they  are  honoured  guests  ;  they  mix  freely 
j  with  the  unmarried  daughters  of  the  fam- 
I  ily,  and   are  as   sober  in  their  attire  and 
i  demeanour  as  the  tamest  of  the  respect- 
\  abilities  they  frequent. 
j      After  the  theatre  the  ball.     The  country 
that  invented   the  waltz  understands  the 
'  ball    to    perfection.      No    crushing   and 
crowding  into  small  carpeted    rooms,  in- 
adequately furnished  with  waxed  dancing- 
druggets  ;  no  trampling  and  tearing,  no 
;  buffeting   and    ricocheting,  no   sitting  on 
'  stairs  or  standing  at  drawing-room  doors 
with  your  train  on  the  next  landing-place. 
Firstly,  no  one  gives  a  ball  in   Germany 
unless  he  have  a   ball-room    to   offer    his 
guests.     Nevertheless,  a  vast  amount  of 
'  picnic  balls,  subscription   balls,  and   of- 
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ficers'  balls  are  given  at  very  moderate 
expense,  and  to  the  unlimited  satisfaction 
of  every  one  concerned.  A  picnic  ball  is 
managed  as  follows  :  Some  happy  house- 
holder has  a  ball-room,  but  does  not  feel 
justified  in  going  to  the  expense  of  a  large 
entertainment.  He  is  asked  to  lend  his 
room.  One  or  other  of  the  bachelors  of 
society  draws  out  a  list  of  families  to  be 
invited  ;  it  is  sent  round,  and,  if  you  ac- 
cept, the  stewards  forward  you  in  a  day 
or  two  a  ticket,  with  a  list  of  the  things 
you  are  to  contribute  ;  as,  for  instance, 
"two  fowls,  three  pounds  of  coffee,  an 
Eistorte^  and  a  SandkuchenP  These  you 
send  in  on  the  appointed  day  ;  the  host 
probably  contributes  the  lights,  and  per- 
haps the  music  ;  or,  if  the  ball  be  given 
in  an  hotel,  the  landlord  supplies  lights 
and  service  for  a  moderate  amount;  the 
sum  is  divided  amongst  the  subscribers, 
and  the  result  is  a  maximum  of  pleasure 
at  a  mimimum  of  expense. 

At  all  balls,  whether  court,  private,  or 
subscription,  the  office  of  conducting  the 
dances  is  entrusted  to  a  Vortdnzer.  He 
will  generally  be  chosen  from  amongst 
the  most  accomplished  and  agreeable  of 
his  set  ;  "  ein  flatter  Kerl,^'  as  the  old  fel- 
lows will  call  him,  with  a  chuckling  ad- 
miration, half  pride,  half  envy.  He  will 
arrange  the  sequences  of  the  dances,  give 
the  band  the  signal  to  commence  and  that 
to  leave  off.  He  leads  the  dances,  calling 
out,  "Two  turns  round  the  room,  six 
couples  to  follow."  •  By  these  means  per- 
fect order  is  preserved  ;  ladies  do  not  get 
overheated  ;  there  is  no  destruction  of 
the  "  properties,"  and  your  dress  will  be 
as  immaculate  at  the  end  of  the  evening 
as  when  you  entered  the  room.  The  non- 
dancing  guests  stand  round  in  an  outer 
circle,  looking  at  the  gyrations  of  the 
younger  folk,  and  division  after  division 
of  dancers,  the  number  regulated  by  the 
size  of  the  room,  follows  in  turn  the  lead 
of  the  Vortdnzer^  until  every  one  has  had 
the  pleasure  of  flying  in  unimpeded  prog- 
ress quite  as  often  as  is  good  for  him  over 
the  polished  parquet.  The  dance  over,  in- 
stantaneous division  of  the  sexes  ;  the 
young  man  wheels  rightabout  face, clicks 
his  heels  together,  drops  his  head  so  tluit 
his  bump  of  self-esteem  may  be  inspected 
without  difficulty,  and  immediately  with- 
draws. The  cotillon,  only  struggling  into 
popularity  here,  is  tiie  crowning  point  of 
the  evening's  pleasure,  and  invari.ibly 
finishes  the  ball.  It  is  the  Gcfiihlstanz. 
You  not  only  spend  a  long  (and  it  is  pre- 
sumed agreeable)  lime  with  the  partner  of 
your  choice,  but  you  are  sought  out  for  ex- 
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tra  totirs,  and  in  your  turn  have  to  seek,  af- 
ter a  fashion  that  causes  much  amusement 
and  many  surmises  as  to  the  elective  af- 
finities of  the  hemispheres  virandering  in 
space. 

Picnics  are  a  favourite  diversion  in 
Germany.  They  are  not  what  we  under- 
stand by  the  term.  The  young  ladies  are 
in  their  best  bibs  and  tuckers,  the  young 
men  feeling  fish-out-of-waterish  in  plain 
clothes,  the  old  people  toiling  and  pant- 
ing after  the  young  ones  ;  every  one  rather 
affected,  rather  afraid  it  will  rain,  rather 
sorry  their  shoes  are  so  tight.  A  little 
D'egling  demure  walk  through  a  weedy 
wood  ;  much  genteel  giggling,  exclama- 
tions of  terror  at  rustic  horrors,  gnats, 
and  a  general  sense  of  having  your  best 
clothes  on,  with  salad  and  pancakes  in  a 
tumble-down  inn  garden,  form  the  rural 
delights  of  the  day.  Division  of  the  sexes 
is  apparently  not  quite  so  strict  as  usual, 
but  none  of  the  lambs  are  allowed  to 
stray  ;  the  flock  is  kept  well  together,  a 
vigilant  old  sheepdog  or  two  always  on 
the  lookout. 

There  is  no  space  to  describe  the 
sleighing  parties,  with  their  hardly-to-be- 
hinted-at  privilege  of  a  kiss  from  the  lady 
of  your  choice,  and  we  must  pass  on  to 
the  best-beloved  and  best-abused  of  all 
German  amusements,  the  Kaffce-Gesell- 
schaft.  Strictest  division  of  the  sexes. 
Mystery,  hated  of  men,  adored  by  women. 
The  Kaffee  is  an  afternoon  entertain- 
ment, generally  commencing  about  four 
o'clock.  Strong  coffee,  chocolate  fla- 
voured with  vanilla  and  beaten  up  with 
eggs  and  cream  ;  every  imaginable  kind 
of  Gebdck  {i.e.  cakes  of  a  richness  to 
make  itself  remembered),  Sandtorte,  and 
finally  Eistorte,  are  the  luxuries  upon 
j  which  you  may  regale  yourself.  Yet  still 
others  are  provided.  It  is  a  perfect  orgie 
of  scandal.  At  every  word  a  reputation 
dies.  Aflutter  of  animation  runs  through 
the  company  as  the  best-informed  lady 
produces  bit  by  bit  her  sensational  details. 
Ahs,  and  ohs,  and  head-waggings,  and 
shoulder-shruggings  relieve  the  feelings 
of  the  fair  censors;  while  they  "murder 
characters  to  kill  time."  To  sit  in  circles 
and  slander  ;  to  snatch  scandal  from  your 
servants,  and  listen  to  the  libels  of  your 
Eriseurinn ;  to  collect  calumnies  and 
grasp  greedily  at  mean  gossip  ;  to  whis- 
1  per,  to  insinuate,  to  malign,  to  backbite, 
I  to  bear  false  witness,  and  to  revel  in  en- 
vies and  jealousies  and  all  uncharitable- 
ness,  seem  too  often  to  be  the  chartered 
privileges  of  the  votaresses  who  celebrate 
these  rites.     Had  men  been  present,  for 
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very  shame  the  chattering  tongues  must 
have  spared  many  a  reputation  now  torn 
to  tatters  ;  but  mert  abominate  the  very 
name  of  a  Kaffee^  and  do  not  hesitate  to 
declare  roundly  that  they  consider  a 
Kaffee-GeseJlschaft  an  "immoral  institu- 
tion." Many  gentle  ladies  have  deplored 
to  me  the  low,  personal  tone  and  the  vul- 
gar gossip  they  have  to  endure  in  these 
(so-called)  "  ladies^  parties,"  and  heartily 
deprecated  the  institution  from  which 
they  had  not  the  courage  to  entirely  de- 
tach themselves. 

Only  an  elderly  lady,  a  grande  dame  de 
par  le  inonde,  whose  age  places  her  be- 
yond scandal,  and  whose  rank  elevates 
her  above  criticism,  can  venture  to  invite 
men  to  a  Kaffee-Gesellschaft.  Of  such 
pleasant  afternoons  I  retain  a  lively  re- 
membrance. Our  hostess,  an  ex-Aus- 
trian ambassadress,  received  us  with  her 
secretary  and  dame  de  compagnie  in  at- 
tendance. Pretty  young  women  with 
their  husbands,  old  devoted  friends,  gal- 
lant generals  eJi  retraite  ,  diplomates  of 
the  snuff-box  and  gold-button  period,  a 
stately  dowager  or  two,  a  pleasant,  comely 
old  maid  or  so,  any  young  officer  or  civil- 
ian who  had  claims  to  distinction,  made 
up  our  dear  old  friend's  "afternoons." 
People  felt  honoured  by  her  invitation  ; 
and  with  all  the  decent  order,  and  even 
modest  state,  of  her  entourage  she  was  so 
lively,  so  simple,  so  utterly  herself,  that 
these  little  gatherings,  merry  and  unre- 
strained as  they  were,  seemed  to  recall 
the  time  when  the  true  grand  ion  was 
struck  in  the  tone  of  simplicity,  and  to 
tell  us  something  of  the  charm,  the  gen- 
tle wit,  and  the  graceful  courtesies  of  a 
day  long  since  gone  by.  If  only  every 
Kaffee-Gesellschaft  were  like  this  ! 


From  Good  Words. 
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BY  JEAN   INGELOW. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

MR.  BRANDON  IS   MADE  THE    SUBJECT   OF 
AN   HONOURABLE   COMPARISON, 

John  Mortimer,  thanks  to  a  strong 
frame  and  an  excellent  constitution,  was 
soon  able  to  rise.  He  stood  by  his  little 
Janie  when  she  was  laid  in  the  grave, 
and  felt,  when  he  could  think  about  it, 
how  completely  he  and  his  had  been 
spared  the  natural  sorrow  they  would  have 


suffered  by  the  overshadowing  gloom  of 
greater  misfortunes. 

There  was  no  mother  to  make  lamenta- 
tion.    It  was  above  all  things  needful  to 
keep   up   Johnny's  spirits,  and  not   dis- 
courage  him.     He  had   gone    through  a 
harder  struggle  for  his  life  than  his  fa- 
j  ther    knew  of ;    but    the    sight    of    his 
j  pinched    features    and.  bright,    anxious 
j  eyes   began  only  now  to  produce  their 
I  natural  effect.     John   always   came    into 
j  his  room  with  a  serene  countenance,  and 
I  if  he  could  not  command  his  voice  so  as 
to  speak  steadily  and  cheerfully,  he   sat 
near  him,  and  was  silent. 

There  was  little  sign  of  mourning 
about  the  place.  Never  did  a  beautiful 
little  promising  life  slip  away  so  unob- 
served. Anastasia  did  not  even  know 
that  her  companion  was  gone.  She  was 
still  not  out  of  danger,  and  she  wanted  a 
world  of  watching  and  comforting  and 
amusing. 

They  all  wanted  that.  John,  as  he 
!  passed  from  room  to  room,  strangely 
■grateful  for  the  care  and  kindness  that 
!  had  come  into  his  house  almost  unbid- 
jden,  was  sometimes  relieved  himself  in 
:  listening  to  the  talk  that  went  on. 

Only  two  of  his  children  were  quite 
1  unhurt ;  these  were  Barbara  (and  she 
j  found  quite  Enough  occupation  in  waiting 
i  on  her  twin-sister)  and  little  Hugh,  who 
sometimes  wandered  about  after  his  fa- 
ther almost  as  disconsolate  as  himself, 
and  sometimes  helped  to  amuse  Bertram, 
showing  him  pictures,  while  Miss  Chris- 
tie told  him  tales.  Master  Bertram  Mor- 
timer, having  reached  the  ripe  age  of 
nine  years,  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  muffish  —  like  a  cad,  like  a 
girl  —  to  cry.  So  when  his  broken  arm 
and  other  grievances  got  beyond  his 
power  of  endurance,  he  used  to  call  out 
instead,  while  his  tender-hearted  little 
brother  did  the  crying  for  him,  stuffing 
his  bright  head  into  the  pillows  and  sob- 
bing as  if  his  heart  would  break. 

On  one  of  these  occasions  John  drew 
the  child  away  and  took  him  down-stairs. 
"  I  am  crying  about  Janie  too,"  he  said, 
creeping  into  his  father's  arms  to  be  con- 
soled, and  not  knowing  the  comfort  this 
touch  of  natural  sorrow  had  imparted  to 
an  overstrained  heart. 

The  weather  was  unusually  hot  for  the 
time  of  year,  the  doors  and  windows 
I  stood  open,  so  that  John  could  pass 
'about  as  he  pleased;  he  judged  by  the 
I  tone  of  voice  in  which  each  one  spoke 
I  whether  things  were  going  well  or  not. 
After  he  had  sent  little  Hugh  to  bed  that 
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evening  he  went  up-stairs  and  sat  in  a 
staircase  window,  in  full  view  of  Johnny's 
room.  Swan  was  talking  by  the  boy's 
bedside,  while  Johnny  seemed  well  con- 
tent to  listen.  Little  notice  was  taken 
when  he  appeared,  and  the  discourse 
went  on  with  quiet  gravity,  and  that  air 
of  conviction  which  Swan  always  im- 
parted to  his  words. 

"Ay,  sir,  Mr.  Fergus  will  have  it  that 
the  cottagers  are  obstinate  because  they 
won't  try  for  the  easy  things  as  he  wants 
them  to.  The  common  garden-stuff  they 
show  has  allers  been  disgraceful,  and 
yet,  sometimes  they  interfere  with  him 
and  take  a  prize  for  flowers.  '  That 
shows  they  know  their  own  business,' 
says  I  ;  *  it  don't  follow  that  because  my 
parrot  can  talk,  my  dog's  obstinate  be- 
cause he  won't  learn  his  letters.'  '  Mr. 
Swan,'  says  he,  'you're  so  smothered  in 
illustrations,  there's  no  argufying  with 
you.'  Master  Johnny,  you  was  to  drink 
your  beef  tea  by  this  time." 

"  Not  just  yet.  I  hate  it.  Tell  me 
the  rest  about  P'ergus." 

"'Well,'  he  said,  'I  mean  no  disre- 
spect to  you,  Mr.  Swan.'  '  No,'  says  I. 
'No,'  said  he,  '  but  you  and  I  air  that 
high  among  the  competitors  that  if  we 
didn't  try  against  one  another  we  could 
allers  hev  it  our  own  wa\'.  Now,  if  you'll 
not  show  your  piccatees  this  time,  I'll 
promise  you  not  to  bring  forrard  so  much 
as  one  pelagonium.'" 

"The  cheat!"  exclaimed  Johnny. 
"  Why  we  have  none  worth  mentioning, 
and  the  piccatees  are  splendid,  Swanny." 

"  That's  it,  sir.     He'd  like  me  to  keep 
cut  of  his  way,  and  then,  however  hard 
it  might  be  on  the  other  gardeners,  he'd  j 
have  all   the   county  prizes   thrown  open 
to  the  cottagers,  that's  to  say,  those  he  : 
doesn't    want    himself.      He's    allers   for", 
being  generous  with  what's  not  his.      He 
said    as   much  to  me  as  that  he  wished  j 
this  could    be   managed.     He  thought  it 
would  be  handy  for  us,  and  good  for  the  ' 
poor  likewise.     '  That,'  1  says, '  would  be  j 
much  the  same  as   if  a  one-legged  man 
should  steal  a  pair  of  boots,  and  think  to  i 
make   it    a   righteous    action    by   giving 
away  the  one  he   didn't  want  in  charity.' 
As    he    was    so   fond    of   illustrations,    I  , 
thought    I'd   give    him    enough   of  them,  j 
'Mr.    Swan,'   says    he,  rather   hot,  'this 
here  is  very  plain  speaking.'     *  I  paid  for 
my   pipe    myself,'   says    I,    'and    I    shall 
smoke  it  which  side  my  mouth  I  i)lease.' 
So  now  you  know  why  we  quarrelled,  sir.  i 
It's  the  talk  of  all  the  country  routui,  and 
well  it   may  be,  for  there's  nobody  fit  to 
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hold  a  candle  to  us  two,  and  all  the  other 
gardeners  know  it." 

'•  ril  drink  the  stuff  now,"  said  Johnny, 
"Father,  is  that  you  .?" 

"Yes,  my  dearest  boy." 

"You  can't  think  how  well  I  feel  to- 
night, father.  Swanny,  go  down  and 
have  some  supper,  and  mind  you  come 
again." 

"Ay,  to  be  sure,  Mr.  Johnny." 

"You're  not  going  to  sit  up  to-night, 
my  good  old  friend,"  said  John,  passing 
into  the  room. 

*'  Well,  no,  sir,  Mr.  Johnny  hev  cheated 
the  doctor  to  that  extent  that  he's  not  to 
hev  anybody  by  him  this  night,  the  nurse 
is  to  come  in  and  give  him  a  look  pretty 
frequent,  and  that's  all." 

John  came  and  sat  by  his  boy,  took  his 
thin  hand,  and  kissed  him. 

"  It's  a  lark,  having  old  Swanny,"  said 
the  young  invalid,  "  he's  been  reading  me 
a  review  of  Mr.  Brandon's  book.  He 
told  Val  that  Smiles  at  the  post-office 
had  read  it,  and  didn't  think  much  of  it, 
but  that  it  showed  Mr.  Brandon  had  a 
kind  heart.  'And  so  he  has,'  said  Swan, 
'and  he  couldn't  hide  that  if  he  wished 
to.  Why  he's  as  good  as  a  knife  that  has 
pared  onions,  sir,  —  everything  it  touches 
relishes  of  'em.'  " 

"  You  had  better  not  repeat  that  to 
Mr.  Brandon,"  said  John,  "  he  is  rather 
touchy  about  his  book.  It  has  been  very 
unfavourably  reviewed." 

"But  Swan  intended  a  compliment," 
answered  Johnny,  "and  he  loves  onions. 
I  often  see  him  at  his  tea,  eating  slices 
of  them  with  the  bread  and  butter.  You 
are  better  now,  dear  father,  are  you 
not  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  boy.  What  made  you  think 
there  was  anything  specially  the  matter 
with  me  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  knew  you  must  be  dreadfully 
miserable,  for  you  could  hardly  take  any 
notice  even  of  me." 

A  small  shrill  voice,  thin  and  silvery, 
was  heard  across  the  passage. 

'•  Nancy  often  talks  now,"  said  Johnnv  ; 
"she  spoke  several  limes  this  morn- 
ing." 

John  rose  softly  and  moved  towards 
it. 

"  And  what  did  the  robin  say  then  ?  "  it 
asked. 

Emily's  clear  voice  answered,  "The 
robin  said,  '  No,  my  wings  arc  loo  short, 
I  cannot  fly  over  the  sea,  but  1  can  stop 
here  and  be  very  happy  all  the  winter, 
for  I've  got  a  warm  little  scarlet  w.iist- 
coat.'     Then  the  ni-jhlingale  said,  '  What 
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does  winter  mean?  I  never  heard  of 
such  a  thing.     Is  it  nice  to  eat  ?  '  " 

,,  "That  was  very  silly  of  the  night- 
ingale," answered  the  little  voice.  The 
father  thought  it  the  sweetest  and  most 
consoling  sound  he  had  ever  heard  in  his 

'life.  "But  tell  the  story,"  it  went  on 
peremptorily  in  spite  of  its  weakness, 
"and  then  did  the  robin  tell  him  about 
the  snow .? " 

.      "  Oh  yes  ;  he  said,  *  Sometimes  such  a 

.number  of  little  cold  white  feathers  fall 
down  from  the  place  where  the  sun  and 

■  nioon  live,  that  they  cbver  up  all  the  nice 
•  seeds  and  berries,  so   that  we   can  find 

hardly  anything  to  eat.  But,' the  robin 
went  on,  'we  don't  care  very  much  about 
that.     Do  you  see  that  large  nest,  a  very 

'great  nest  indeed,  with  a  red  top  to  it.'*' 
*Yes,'  the  nightingale  said  he  did.  'A 
nice  little  girl  lives  there,'  said  the  robin. 
*  Her  name  is  Nancy.  Whenever  the 
cold  feathers  come,  she  gives  us  such  a 
number  of  crumbs.' " 

"Father,  look  at   me,"  said   the  little 

^creature,   catching   sight   of   her    father. 

.**Come  and  look  at  me,  I'm  so  grand." 
She  turned  her  small  white  face  on   the 

•pillow  as  he  entered,  and  was  ail  uncon- 
scious both  how  long  it  was  since  she 
had  set  her  eyes  on  him,  and  the  cause. 
Emily  had  been  dressing  a  number  of 
tiny  dolls  for  her,  with  gauzy  wings,  artd 

:gay  robes  ;  they  were  pinned  about  tlie 

vwhite   curtains   of   her  bed.     "  My  little 

'dairies,"  she  said  faintly  ;  "  tell  it,  Mrs. 
Nemily." 

"The  fairies  are  come  to  see  if  Nancy 
wants  anything,"  said  Emily.  "  Nancy 
is  the  little  queen.  She  is  very  much 
better  this  evening,  dear  John."  John 
knelt  by  the  child  to  bring  her  small  face 

■  close  to  his,  and  blessed  her;  he  had 
borne  the  strain  of  many  miserable  hours 
without  a  tear,  but  the  sound  of  this  ten- 
der little  voice  completely  overpowered 
him. 

Emily  was  line  only  person  about  him 
who  was  naturally  and  ardently  hopeful, 
but  she  scarcely  ever  left  the  child.  He 
was  devoured  by  anxiety  himself,  but  he 
ilearned  during,the  next  two  days  to  bless 
the  elastic  spirits  of  youth,  and  could 
move  about  among  his  other  children 
pleased  to  see  them  smile  and  sometimes 
to  hear  them  laugh.  They  were  all  get- 
ting better ;  yalentine  took  care  they 
should  not  want  for  amusement,  and 
(Graysliaw,  who,  to  do  kim  justice,  had 
not  yet  heard  of  little  Janie's  death,  or  of 
Nancy's  extremely  precarious  state,  did 
;ii©t  fail  to  write  often,  and. bestow  upon 


them  all  the  nonsense  ho  could  think  of 
After  his  short  sojourn  in  Germany,  he 
had  been  sent  back  to  Hirrow,  and  there 
finding  letters  from  the  Mortimers  await- 
ing him,  had  answered  one  of  them  as 
follows :  — 

LINES  COMPOSED   ON  RECEIVING   A  PORTRAIT 
OF  GLADYS   WITH   BLOB    IN    HER  ARMS. 

I  gazed,  and  O  with  what  a  hurst 
Of  pride,  this  heart  was  striving  ! 

His  tongue  was  out  !  that  touched  me  first. 
My  pup  !  and  art  thou  thriving .? 

I  sniffed  one  sniff,  I  wept  one  weep 

(But  checked  myself,  however), 
And  then  I  spake,  my  words  went  deep, 

Those  words  were,  "  Well,  I  never." 

Tyrants  avaunt !  henceforth  to  me 
Whose  Harrow'd  heart  heats  faster, 

The  coach  shall  as  the  coachman  be. 
And  Butler  count  as  master. 

That  maiden's  nose,  that  puppy's  eyes. 

Which  I  this  happy  day  saw, 
They've  touched  the  manliest  chords  that  riaJB 

I'  the  breast  of  Gifford  Crayshaw. 


John  Mortimer  was  pleased  when  he 
saw  his  girls  laughing  over  this  effusion, 
but  anxiety  still  weighed  heavily  on  his 
soul  — he  did  not  live  on  any  hope  of  his 
own,  rather  on  Emily's  hope  and  on  a 
k'ss. 

He  perceived  how  completely  but  fqr 
his  father's  companionship  he  had  all 
his  life  been  alone.  It  would  have  bee-n 
out  of  all  nature  that  such  a  man  falling 
in  love  thus  unaware  should  have  loved 
moderately.  All  the  fresh  fancies  pf 
impassioned  tenderness  and  doubt  and 
tear,  all  the  devotion  and  fealty  that 
youth  wastes  often  and  almost  forgets, 
woke  up  in  his  heart  to  full  life  at  once 
unworn  and  unsoiled.  The  strongest  na- 
tures go  down  deepest  among  the  hidden 
roots  of  feeling,  and  into  the  silent  wel^ls 
of  thought.  .  1 

It  had  not  seemed  unnatural  hereto- 
fore to  stand  alone,  but  now  he  longed 
for  something  to  lean  upon,  for  a  look 
from  Emily's  eyes,  a  touch  from  her 
liand.  ; 

But  she  vouchsafed  him  notliing.  She 
was  not  so  unconscious  of  the  kiss  she 
had  bestowed  as  he  had  believed  she 
would  be  ;  perhaps  this  was  because  he 
had  mistaken  its  meaning  and  motive. 
It  stood  in  his  eyes  as  the  expression  of 
forgiveness  and  pity, —  he  never  knew  that 
it  was  full  of  regretful  renunciation,  and 
the  hopelessness  of  a  heart  misunder 
stood. 


But   now  the  duties  of    life  besran  I 
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press  upon  him,  old  o:rey-lieaded  clerks 
came  about  the  place  with  messages, 
young  ones  brought  letters  to  be  signed. 
It  was  a  relief  to  be  able  to  turn,  if 
only  for  a  moment,  to  these  matters, 
for  the  strain  was  great  :  little  Nancy 
sometimes  better,  sometimes  worse,  was 
still  spoken  of  as  in  a  precarious  state. 

Every  one  in  the  house  was  delighted, 
when  one  morning  he  found  it  absolute- 
ly necessary  to  go  into  the  town.  Val- 
entine drove  him  in,  and  all  his  children 
rejoiced,  it  seemed  like  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  they  were  really  better. 

Johnny  ate  a  large  breakfast  and  called 
to  Swan  soon  after  to  bring  him  up  the 
first  ripe  bunch  of  grapes  —  he  had  him- 
self propped  up  to  eat  them  and  to  look 
out  of  the  window  at  the  garden. 

"  What  a  jolly  bunch  ! "  he  exclaimed 
when  Swan  appeared  with  it. 

"  Av,  sir,  I  only  wish  Fergus  could  see 
it !  The  marchioness  sent  yesterday  to 
inquire,  —  sent  the  little  young  ladies.  I 
haven't  seen  such  a  turn-out  in  our  lane 
since  last  election  time.  Mr.  Smiihers 
said  they  were  a  sight  to  be  seen,  dressed 
up  so  handsome.  'Now  then,' says  he, 
*  you  see  the  great  need  and  use  of  our 
noble  aristocracy.  Markis  is  a  credit  to 
it,  laying  out  as  he  does  in  the  town  he  is 
connected  with.  Yes,  they  were  a  sight.' 
Mr.  Smithers  was  the  'pink'  Wigfield 
draper.  'Ay,  ay,'  says  I,  'who  should 
go  fine  if  not  the  peahen's  daughters  ? '  " 

"Everybody  seems  to  have  sent  to  in- 
quire," said  Johnny  ungraciously.  "I 
hate  to  hear  their  wheels.  I  always  think 
it  is  the  doctor's  carriage." 

"  Old  Lady  Fairbairn  came  too,"  pro- 
ceeded Swan,  "and  Miss  Justina.  The 
old  lady  has  only  that  one  daughter  left 
single,  as  I  hear;  she  has  got  all  the 
others  married." 

Johnny  made  a  grimace,  and  pleased 
himself  with  remembering  how  Valentine, 
in  tellini:  him  of  that  call,  had  irreverently 
said,  "  OKI  Mother  Fairbairn  ought  to  be 
called  the  Judicious  Hooker." 

Johnny  was  sincerely  sorry  these  ac- 
quaititances  had  returned  :  so  was  Emily. 
Had  she  not  given  John  a  positive  denial 
to  his  suit  ?  Who  could  be  surprised  now 
if  he  turned  to  her  rival  ? 

It  was  afternoon  when  John  Mortimer 
came  in.  The  house  was  very  quiet,  and 
a  little  llig  hung  out  of  Nancy's  window, 
showing  liiat  the  child  was  asleep.  He 
therefore  approached  quietly,  entered  the 
library,  and  feeling  very  tired  and  dis- 
quieteci,  sat  down  among  his  books.  He 
took   one   down,    and   did    not  know  how 


long  he  might  have  been  trying  to  occufjy 
himself  with  it,  when  he  heard  the  rustle 
of  a  silk  dress,  and  Dorothea  stood  in  tl>e 
open  window.  She  looked  just  a  little 
hurried  and  shy.  "  Oh,  Mr.  Mortimer^'* 
she  began,  "  Emily  sent  her  love  to  yoivi, 
and " 

"  Emily  sent  her  love  to  me?"  he  ex- 
claimed almost  involuntarily,  ''sent  h^r 
love  .-*  are  you  sure  ?  "  ,5 

Dorotiiea,  thus  checked  iti  her  mes- 
sage, drew  back  and  blushed — had  shje 
made  her.self  very  ridiculous  ?  wQuld 
Emily  be  displeased  ?  His  eyes  seemM 
to  entreat  her  for  an  answer.  She  faltered, 
not  without  exceeding  surprise,  at  the 
state  of  things  thus  betrayed,  and  at  hiss 
indifference  to  her  observation.  "  I  sup- 
pose she  did.  1  thought  all  this  famiUr 
sent  love  to  one  another."  Thus  while 
she  hesitated,  and  he  seemed  still  to  wa.it 
for  her  further  recollection,  she  notice^i 
the  strange  elation  of  hope  and  joy  tha^ 
illumined  his  face.  i 

"  I  don't  think  I  could  have  inventeji 
it,"  she  said.  ,  ,   v 

"Ah,  well,"  he  answered,  "I  see  ,yop 
cannot  be  sure  ;  but  let  mehear.it  agairj, 
since  it  possibly  might  have  J),cen  ;Sai<i. 
'  Emily  sent  her  love,'  you    began- f 

"And  she  is  sitting  with.NAncy^but 
she  wanted  you  to  know  as  soon  as  yo)i 
came  in  that  the  doctors  have  paid  an- 
other visit  together,  and  they  both  agreep 
that  Nancy  might  novy.  he  considered  qui|e 
out  of  danger." 

"Oh,  I  thank  God  !  "  he  exclaimed.  ■» 

Emily  had  sent  her  love  to  him  to  t^l 
him  this.  He  felt  that  she  might  hav'^e 
done,  it  was  not  impossible,  it  remini:led 
him  of  her  kiss.  He  liad, been  weight 
down  so  heavily^  ;\yi(h  a  ;bu,rden  that  1^ 
was  never  unconscious  of. for  a  moment, 
a  load  of  agonized;  pity,  fpr  his  little  dar- 
ling's pain,  and  of  endless;  seVf-reproacIt; 
that  the  first  thing 'he  was  aware  of  when 
it  was  suddenly  lifted  off  and  flung  aw:^y 
was,  that  his  thoughts  were  nil  abroad,  jt 
was  much  too  soon  yet  to  be  glad.  He 
was  like  a  ship  floated  off  the  rock  it  had 
struck  on,  a  rock  like  AQ  have  been  \^s 
ruin,  but  yet  which  ha.djkiepit,  it  steady. 
It  was  drifting  now,  and  not  answering  \o 
the  helm.  •       .  ;    ,(     ..[  ■, ''  .^    :    ' 

1 1  e  could  not  speial^ .  .o,r;  ifttiir,,  hei ,  hart^ly 
seemed  to  breathe.  ,1    ,;  ,;)    i  ; 

A  slight  sound,  the  .i;ustlviisf  of  ,Dorp- 
thea's  gown  as  sh?  q,ujqt|y.\vill>drew,  n;- 
called  him  a  little  to  hin\sqlf,  he  locked 
himself  in  and  went  bajck  t.O  his  place.  > 

He  was  not  in  the  le.ist  able  to  think, 
yet  tears  were  raining  (|p\vi>  pn  his  han^s 
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before  he  knew  that  they  were  his  tears, 
and  that,  as  they  fell,  his  heart  long 
daunted  and  crushed  with  pain,  beat  more 
freely,  and  tasted  once  more  the  rapture 
of  peace  and  thankfulness.  Presently  he 
was  on  his  knees.  Saved  this  once,  the 
almost  despairing  soul  which  had  faintly 
spoken  to  God,  "  I  do  not  rebel,"  was 
passionate  now  in  the  fervour  of  thankful 
devotion.  The  rapture  of  this  respite, 
-this  return  to  common  blessings,  was  al- 
most too  ecstatic  to  be  borne. 

It  was  nearly  dusk  before  he  could 
show  himself  to  his  children  ;  when  he 
stole  up-stairs  to  look  at  his  little  Nancy 
she  was  again  asleep.  "  Mrs.  Walker 
had  gone  back  to  her  own  house  for  the 
night,"  the  nurse  said,  "but  she  had 
promised  to  come  back  after  breakfast." 

That  night  Emily  slept  exquisitely. 
The  luxury  of  a  long  peaceful  interval, 
free  from  anxiety  and  responsibility,  was 
delightful  to  her.  She  came  down  very 
late,  and  after  her  breakfast  sauntered 
into  the  drawing-room,  looking  fresh  as  a 
white  blush  rose,  lovely  and  content  ;  next 
to  the  joy  of  possession  stands,  to  such 
as  she  was,  the  good  of  doing  good,  and 
•  being  necessary  to  the  objects  of  their 
love. 

A  little  tired  still,  she  was  sitting  idly 
on  a  sofa,  more  wistfully  sweet  and 
gravely  glad  than  usual,  when  suddenly 
John  Mortimer  appeared,  walking  quickly 
through  her  garden. 

*'  He  was  sure  to  come  and  thank  me," 
she  said  simply,  and  half  aloud.  "  I  knew 
he  would  sooner  or  later,"  and  she  said 
and  thought  no  more. 

But  as  he  advanced,  and  she  saw  his 
fice,  she  remembered  her  kiss,  hoped 
that  he  did  not,  and  blushing  beautifully 
rose  and  came  a  step  or  two  forward  to 
meet  him.  "None  but  good  news,  I 
hope,"  she  said. 

"  No,  they  are  all  better,  thank  God  ; 
and  my  little  Nancy  also.  Emily,  how 
can  I  ever  thank  you  ?  My  obligation  is 
too  deep  for  words." 

Who  could  help  wishing  to  be  of  use 
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more  than  she  did.  Did  you  sometimes 
tiiink  so  ?  Did  you  sometimes  feel  for  mej 
when  you  were  watching  her  day  and! 
night,  night  and  day  ?  " 

"Yes,  John,  I  did." 

"  I  hoped  so." 

"  But  now  that  the  greatest  part  of  the] 
sorrow  is  over,  fold  it  up  and  put  it  away,] 
lay  it  at  the  feet  of  the  Saviour  ;  it  is  his,! 
for  He  has  felt  it  too."  When  she  saw] 
his  hands,  that  they  had  become  white] 
and  thin,  and  that  he  was  hollow-eyed,] 
she  felt  a  sharp  pang  of  pity.  "  It  is] 
time  now  for  you  to  think  of  yourself,"! 
she  said." 

"  No,"  he  answered,  with  a  gesture  ol 
distaste.  "  The  less  of  that  the  better. 
I  am  utterly  and  forever  out  of  my  own 
good  graces.  I  will  not  forgive  myself, 
and  I  cannot  forget  —  have  I  only  one 
mistake  to  deplore  ?  I  have  covered  my- 
self with  disgrace,"  he  continued,  with 
infinite  self-scorn  ;  "even  you  with  your 
half  divine  pity  cannot  excuse  me  there." 

"Cannot  I.?"  she  answered  with  a 
sweet  wistfulness,  that  was  almost  len- 
der. 

He  set  his  teeth  as  if  in  a  passion 
against  himself,  a  flash  came  from  the 
blue  eyes,  and  his  Saxon  complexion 
showed  the  biood  through  almost  to  the 
roots  of  the  hair.  "  I  hive  covered  my- 
self with  disgrace  —  I  am  the  most  un- 
manly fool  that  ever  breathed  —  I  hate 
myself  I "  He  started  up  and  paced  the 
room,  as  if  he  felt  choked,  whilst  she 
looked  on  amazed  for  the  moment,  and 
not  yet  aware  what  this  meant. 

"John!"  she  exclaimed. 

"  I  suppose  you  thought  I  had  forgot- 
ten to  despise  myself,"  he  went  on  in  a 
tone  rather  less  defiant.  "  Wiien  that 
night  I  asked  you  for  a  kiss —  1  had  not, 
nothing  of  the  kind  —  I  thought  my  mind 
would  go,  or  my  breath  wouLl  leave  me 
before  the  morning.  Surely  that  would 
have  been  so  but  for  you.  But  if  1  have 
lived  through  this  for  goocl  ends,  one  at 
least  has  been  that  I  have  learned  my 
place  in    creation  —  and    yours.     I  have 


under  such  circumstances  ?     Am    I    not    seen  more  than  once  since  that  you  have 


enough  thanked  by  seeing  you  all   bet 
ter  ? "" 

"  I  hardly  know  how  I  could  have  pre- 
sumed to  intrude  here  and  disturb  you 
and  —  and  trouble  you  with  such  things 
as  I  can  say  — when  you  are  come  home 
for  an  inteWalof  rest  and  quiet.  Emily, 
if  I  had  lost  her,  poor  little  girl,  I  never 
could  have  lifted  up  my  head  again.  It 
was  hard  on  that  blameless  little  life,  to 
be  placed  in  such  peril ;   but  I  suffered 


felt  vexed  with  yourself  for  the  form  your 
compassion  took    then.     I   deserve    that 
you  should  think  I   misunderstood,  but  I 
did  not.    I  came  to  tell  you  so.    It  should 
have  been  above  all   things  my  care  not 
i  to  offend  the  jjood  angel  so  necessary  in 
my  house  during  those  hours  of    my  mis- 
fortune.    But  I  am  destined  never  to  be 
j  right  —  never.     I   let   you  divine  all    too 
'  easily  the  secret  I    should  have   kept  — 
my  love,  my  passion.     It  was  my    own 
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fault,  to  betray  it  was  to  dismiss  you. 
Well,  I  have  done  that  also." 

Emily  drew  a  long  breath,  put  her 
hand  to  her  delicate  throat,  and  turninsj 
away  hastily  moved  into  the  window,  and 
gazed  out  with  wide-opened  eyes.  Her 
face  suffused  with  a  pale  tint  of  carna- 
tion was  too  full  of  unbelieving  joy  to  be 
shown  to  him  yet.  He  had  made  a  mis- 
take, though  not  precisely  the  mistake 
he  supposed.  He  was  destined,  so  long 
as  he  lived,  never  to  have  it  explained. 
It  was  a  mistake  which  made  all  things 
right  again,  made  the  past  recede,  and 
appear  a  dream,  and  supplied  a  sweet 
reason  for  all  the  wifely  duty,  all  the  long 
fealtv  and  impassioned  love  she  was  to 
bestow  on  him  ever  after. 

It  was  strange,  even  to  her,  who  was 
so  well  accustomed  to  the  unreasoning, 
exa"-<'erated  rhapsody  of  a  lover,  to  hear 
himThis  rage  against  himself,  his  entire 
hopelessness  ;  and  as  for  her,  she  knew 
not  how  to  stop  him,  or  how  to  help  him  ; 
she  could  but  listen  and  wonder. 

Nature  helped  him,  however ;  for  a 
waft  of  summer  wind  coming  in  at  that 
moment,  swung  the  rose-branches  that 
clustered  round  the  window,  and  flung 
some  of  their  white  petals  on  her  head. 
Something  else  stirred,  she  felt  a  slight 
movement  behind  her,  and  a  little  start- 
led, turned  involuntarily  to  look,  and  to 
see' her  cap  —  the  widow's  delicate  cap  — 
wafted  along  the  carpet  by  the  air,  and 
settling  at  John  Mortimer's  feet. 

He  lifted  it  up,  and  she  stood  mute 
while  she  saw  him  fold  it  together  with  a 
man's  awkwardness,  but  with  something 
of  reverence  too  ;  then,  as  if  he  did  not 
know  what  else  to  do  with  it,  he  laid  it  on 
the  table  before  an  opened  miniature  of 
Fred  Walker. 

After  a  moment's  consideration  she 
saw  him  close  this  miniature,  folding  its 
little  doors  together. 

'•  That,  because  I  want  to  ask  a  favour 
of  you,"  he  said. 

*'  What  is  it  ?"  she  asked,  and  blushed 
beautifully. 

"  You  gave  me  a  kiss,  let  me  also  be- 
stow one —  one  parting  kiss  —  and  I  will 

go." 

He  was  about  to  go  then,  he  meant  to 
consider  himself  dismissed.  She  could 
not  speak,  and  he  came  up  to  her,  she 
gave  liini  her  hand,  and  he  stooped  and 
kis.scd  her. 

Son^eihing  in  her  eyes,  or  perhaps  the 
blush  on  her  face,  encouraged  him  to 
t.ike  her  (or  a  moment  into  his  arms.  He 
w.is  txiremely   pale,  but  when  she  lifted 
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her  face  from  his  breast  a  strange  gleam 
of  hope  and  wonder  flashed  out  of  his 
eyes. 

She  had  never  looked  so  lovely  in  her 
life,  her  face  suffused  with  a  soft  carna- 
tion, her  lucid  grey-blue  eyes  full  oi 
sweet  entreaty.  Nevertheless,  she  spoke 
in  a  tone  of  the  quietest  indifference — ^ 
sort  of  pensive  wistfulness  habitual  witii 
her. 

"  You  can  go  if  you  please,"  she  said, 
"  but  you  had  much  better  not." 

"  No  !  "  he  exclaimed. 

"  No,"  she  repeated.  "  Because,  Joh|k 
—  because  I  love  you." 

CHAPTER   XXXIII. 
THE   TRUE   GHOST-STORY. 

" //oratt'a.  —  Look,  my  lord,  it  comes!  ** 

Hamlet  the  Dane, 

Valentine  was  at  Melcombe  again. 
He  had  begun  several  improvements 
about  the  place  which  called  for  time, 
and  would  cost  money.  It  was  not  with- 
out misgiving  that  he  had  consented  to 
enter  on  the  first  of   them. 

Tiiere  was  still  in  his  mind,  as  he  be- 
lieved, a  reservation.  He  would  give  up 
the  property  if  he  ever  saw  fit  cause. 

Now,  if  he  began  to  tie  himself  by  en- 
gaging in  expensive  enterprises,  or  by 
undertaking  responsibilities,  it  might  be 
impossible  to  do  this. 

Therefore  he  held  off  for  some  little 
time. 

He  fell  into  his  first  enterprise  almost 
unawares,  he  got  out  of  his  reluctant 
shrinking  from  it  afterwards  by  a  curious 
sophistry.  "  While  this  estate  is  virtually 
mine,"  he  thought,  "it  is  undoubtedly 
my  duty  to  be  a  good  steward  of  it.  If, 
in  the  course  of  providence,  I  am  shown 
that  I  am  to  give  it  up,  no  doubt  I  shall 
also  be  shown  how  to  proceed  about 
these  minor  matters." 

He  had  learnt  from  his  uncle  the  doc- 
trine of  a  particular  providence,  but  ha(| 
not  received  with  it  his  uncle's  habit  of 
earnest  waiting  on  providence,  7iw\ 
straightforward  desire  to  follow  wherever 
he  believed  it  to  lead. 

Valentine  came  almost  at  once  undef 
the  influence  of  the  vicar,  Mr.  Craik, 
the  man  who  had  always  seen  someliiing 
so  more  than  commonly  mysterious  about 
the  ways  of  God  to  men.  Mr.  Craik 
wanted  Valentine  to  restore  the  old 
church,  by  which  he  meant  to  pull  it 
almost  to  pieces,  to  raise  the  roof,  to 
clear  away  the  quaint  old  oaken  galleries, 
to  push  out  a  long  chancel,  and  to  put  ia 


iorne  painted  windows,  literally  such, 
pictures  of  jjlass,  things  done  at  Munich, 
^  \Vhen  Valentine,  ?vlways  facile,  had  be- 
^On  t'o  Consider  this  matter,  a  drawing  of 
frjfe  ).)6jlding',  as  it  was  to  look  when  re- 
stored, Wcis  made,  in  order  to  stir  up  his 
i'eal,  and  make  him  long  for  a  parish 
dKurch  that  would  do  him  and  the  vicar 
^feditl  He  beheld  it,  and  forthwith 
vowed,  wilh  uncivil  directness,  that  he 
fvbuld  rather  build  the  vicar  a  crack 
church  to  his  mind,  in  the  middle  of  the 
village,  than  help  in  having  that  dear  old 
place  mauled  and  pampered  with. 

Mr.  Craik  no  sooner  heard  this  than  he 
began  to  talk  about  a  site. 

He  was  a  good  man,  had  learned  to  be 
meek  so  .that  when  lie  was  after  anything 
desirable  he  might  be  able  to  take  a  re- 
biJLff J  and  not  mind  it. 

In  the  pleasant  summer  evenings,  he 
diten  came  to  see  Valentine,  and  while 
flie  latter  sauntered  about  with  a  cigar, 
h'^  would  carve  faces  on  a  stick  wilh  his 
Tcnife,  walking  beside  him.  He  had  given 
lipl  Smoking,  because  he  wanted  the  poor 
alsp  to  give  it  up,  as  an  expensive  luxury, 
and  one  that  led  to  drinking.  Valentine 
Respected  him,  was  sure  the  scent  of 
a  ci.i^ar  was  still  very  pleasant  to  his  nos- 
trils, and  knew  he  could  well  have 
forded  to  smoke  himself.  That  was 
one  '  reason  why  he  let  himself  be  per- 
syaded  in  the  matter  of  the  site  (people 
never  are  persuaded  by  any  reason  worth 
mentioning).  Another  reason  was,  that 
Mr.  Craik  had  become  a  teetotaller,  "for 
^ou  know,  old  fellow,  that  gives  me  such 
k\puU  in  persuading  the  drunkards;"  a 
third  reason  was,  that  there  was  a  bit  of 
hind  in  the  middle  of  the  village,  just  the 
tMng  for  a  site,  and  wortli  nothing,  cov- 
ered' \Viih  stones  and  thistles.  Mr.  Craik 
said  he  should  have  such  a  much  belter 
tfoT^'gregation,  he  felt  sure,  if  the  church 
was  not  in.  such. an  extremely  inconven- 
ient out-of-the-way  place  ;  that  aged  saint, 
ivho  was  gone,  had  often  regretted  the 
i»convenience  for  the  people. 
*  Valentine  at  last  gave  him  the  site. 
Sir.  Craik  remarked  on  what  a  comfort  it 
would  have  been  to  the  aged  saint  if  she 
'fcould  haye  known  what  a  good  Church- 
titian  her  heir  would  prove  himself. 
'''  But  Valentine  was  not  at  all  what  Mr. 
•Craik  meant  by  a  good  Churchman, 
^uch  religious  opinions  and  feelings  as 
^ad  influence  over  him,  had  come  from 
'the  Evarigeltcal  school,  His  old  father 
Vnd  uncle  liad  been  very  religious  men, 
'and  of  tliat'  type,  almost  as  a  matter  of 
*Co£iT»e.' '  i'n-lhei'r  early  d^y  'Ev^aingelical 
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religion  had  been  as    the  river  of  God 
the  one  channel  in  which  higher  thought 
and  fervent  feeling  ran. 

Valentine  had  respected  their  religiony 
had  seen  that  it  was  real,  that  it  made 
them  contented,  happy,  able  to  face  death 
with  something  more  than  hope,  able  to 
acquiesce  in  the  wonderful  reservations  of 
God  with  men,  the  more  able  on  account 
of  them  to  look  on  this  life  as  the  child- 
hood of  the  next,  and  to  wait  for  knowl- 
edge patiently.  But  yet,  of  all  the  forms 
taken  by  religious  feeling,  Valentine  con- 
sidered it  the  most  inconvenient ;  of  all 
the  views  of  Christianity,  the  most  difficult 
to  satisfy. 

He  told  the  vicar  he  did  not  see  why 
his  grandmother  was  to  be  called  a  saint 
because  she  had  gone  through  great  mis- 
fortunes, and  because  it  had  pleased  her 
to  be //7///(^/^<3f  to  church,  on  all  Sundays 
and  saints'  days,  besides  attending  to  the 
other  ordinances  of  the  church  and  the 
sacraments. 

When  he  was  mildly  admonished  that 
a  site  seemed  to  presuppose  a  church,  he 
assented,  and  with  one  great  plunge, 
during  which  he  distinctly  felt,  both  that 
his  position  as  landlord  was  not  to  be  de- 
fended, and  that  this  good  use  of  the 
money  might  make  things  more  secure, 
he  gave  a  promise  to  build  one  —  felt  a 
twinge  of  compunction,  and  a  glow  of 
generosity,  but  blushed  hotly  when  Mr. 
Craik  observed  that  the  old  church, 
being  put  in  decent  repair,  and  chiefly 
used  for  marriages  and  for  the  burial  ser- 
vice, it  might  perhaps  be  a  pleasing  testi- 
mony, a  filial  act,  to  dedicate  the  new 
one  to  St.  Elizabeth.  "Simply  in  rever- 
end recollection,  you  know,  Melcombe,  of 
that  having  been  —  been  your  grand- 
mother's name." 

"No,  I  shouldn't  like  it,"  said  Valen- 
tine abruptly.  Mr.  Craik  was  not  sure 
whether  his  evident  shrinking  was  due 
to  some  Low-Church  scruple  as  to  any 
dedication  at  all,  or  whether  the  name  of 
the  sainted  Elizabeth  had  startled  him  by 
reminding  him  of  self-renunciation  and  a 
self-denial  even  to  the  death,  of  all  that 
in  this  world  we  love  and  long  for.  This 
Elizabeth,  his  grandmother,  might  have 
been  a  saintly  old  woman  in  her  conver- 
sation, her  patience,  her  piety,  for  any- 
thing Valentine  knew  to  the  contrary, 
but  he  had  hold  now  of  all  her  accounts  ; 
he  knew  from  them,  and  from  investiga- 
tions made  among  the  tenants,  that  she 
had  held  a  hard  grip  of  her  possessions, 
had  sometimes  driven  shrewd  bargains, 
and  ev^n  up  to  her  extreme  old  age  had 
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ofWn  shown  herself  rather  more  than  a 
match  for  some  of  those  about  her. 
Things  to  be  clone  by  others  she  had 
seen  to  with  vigilance,  things  to  be  done 
by  herself  she  had  shown  a  masterly 
power  of  leaving  undone.  Her  property 
had  considerably  increased  during  her 
term  of  possession,  though  in  ordinary 
charity  a  good  deal  had  been  given  away. 
All  was  in  order,  and  her  heir  whom  she 
h^d  never  seen,  was  reaping  the  fruits 
of  her  judgment  and  her  savings  ;  but 
whether  she  ought  to  be  called  a  saint 
he  rather  doubted. 

He  had  returned  to  Melcombe,  not 
without  shrewd  suspicions  that  his  cousin 
was  soon  to  be  his  brother-in-law.  A 
letter  following  closely  on  his  steps  had 
confirmed  them.  Some  time  in  Septem- 
ber he  expected  a  summons  to  be  pres- 
ent at  tiie  wedding  ;  he  wished  after  that 
to  travel  for  several  months,  so,  he  al- 
lowed Mr.  Craik  to  persuade  him  that  his 
good  intentions  ought  not  to  be  put  off, 
and  he  made  arrangements  for  the  com- 
mencement of  tlie  new  church  at  once. 

It  was  to  cost  about  three  thousand 
pounds,  a  large  sum  ;  but  the  payment 
was  to  spread  over  three  or  four  years, 
and  Valentine,  at  present,  had  few  other 
claims.  He  had,  for  instance,  no  poor 
relations,  at  least  he  thought  not ;  but  he 
had  scarcely  given  his  word  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  church  when  he  received  a 
letter  from  Mrs.  Peter  Melcombe  —  "an 
ugly  name,"  thought  Valentine.  "Mrs. 
Valentine  Melcombe  will  sound  much 
better.  Oh,  I  suppose  the  young  woman 
will  be  Mrs.  Melcombe,  though."  Mrs. 
Peter  Melcombe  let  Valentine  know  that 
she  and  Laura  had  returned  to  England, 
and  would  now  gladly  accept  his  invita- 
tion, given  in  the  spring,  to  come  and 
stay  a  few  weeks  with  him  whenever 
this  should  be  the  case. 

"  1  have  always  considered  Laura  a 
sacred  trust,"  continued  tiie  good  lady. 
"  My  poor  dear  Peter,  having  left  her  to 
me  —  my  means  are  by  no  means  large  — 
and  I  am  just  now  feeling  it  my  duty  to 
consider  a  certain  very  kind  and  very  flat- 
tering offer.  1  am  not  at  all  sure  lliat  a 
n>arriage  with  one  whom  I  could  esteem 
might  nut  help  me  to  bear  better  the  sor- 
row of  my  loss  in  my  dear  child;  but  1 
have  decided  nothing.  Laura  has  actual- 
ly only  five  hundred'pounds  of  her  own, 
and  that,  1  need  not  say,  leaves  her  as  de- 
pendent on  me  as  if  she  was  a  daughter." 

'*  Now  look  here,"  exclaimed  Valen- 
tine, laying  the  letter  down  flat  on  the 
Uble,.aud  holding  i;  there  with  his  hand 
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—  "  now  look  here,  this  is   serious.     You 
are  going  to  bring  that  .simpleton    Laura 
to  me,  and  you   would  like  to  leave  her- 
here,  would   you  .-*      Preposterous  !     She 
cannot  live  with  me  !     Besides,  I  am  such 
a  fool  myself,  that  if   I   was   shut  up  with  • 
her  long,   I    should  certainly  marry  her. 
Take  a  little  time,  Val,  and  consider. 
Wilt  thou  brave  ? 

Or  wilt  thou  bribe  ?  • 

Or  wilt  thou  cheat  the  kelpie  ? 
Let  me  see.     Laura  is  my  own  cousin,  anjil* 
the  only  Melcombe.     Now,  if  Craik   had 
any  sense  of  gratitude  —  but  he  hasn't -7—  ' 
it  seems  so  natural,  '  I  built  you  a  church, 
you    marry   my  cousin.     Do    I    hear  you  ] 
say  you  won't  ?     You'd  better  think  twice  ■ 
about  that.     I'd  let  you  take  a  large  slice  ' 
of  the  turnip-field  into  your  back  garden.  ' 
Turnips,   I   need  hardly  add,  you'd  have  ^ 
a^  lib.   (very  wholesome  vegetables),  and 
you'd  have  all  that  capital  substantial  fur- 
niture now  lying  useless  in   these   attics,  * 
and  an  excellent  family  mangle  out  of  the 
messuage  or  tenement  called  the  laundry  ' 
—  the  wedding  breakfast  for  nothing.     I  ' 
think   you   give   in,    Craik.-*'      Yes;   we  ■ 
shake  hands  —  he  has  tears  in   his   eyes. 
'  Now,  Laura,  what  have  you  got  to  say  "i*  ■ 
^  He  has  sandy  hair. ^    'Of   course  he  has,; 
the  true  Saxon  colour.     Go  down  on  your  ' 
knees,  miss,  and  thank  heaven  fasting  for  ' 
a  good  man's  love  (Shakespeare).'     '' Ancf 
he  has  great  red  haiids.^     '  Surely  they  ' 
had  better  be  red  than  green  —  celestial' 
rosy    red,    love's     proper     hue.'      Good 
gracious  !  here  he  is." 

"  Ah,  Craik  I  is  that  you  1    How  goes 
it.?" 

One  of  Mr.  Craik's  gifts  was  that  he  * 
could  sigh  better  than  almost  anybody; 
whenever  he  was  going  to  speak  of  any-  ' 
thing  as  darkly  mysterious,  his  sigh   was  ' 
enough   to  convince    any    but   the   most' 
hardened.     He  fetched  a  sigh  then  (that  • 
is  the  right  expression)  —  he  fetched  it  up  ' 
from    the  very    bottom  of   his  heart,  and  ' 
then  lie  began  to  unfold  his  grievances  to  ' 
Valentine,  how  some  of  his   best  scliool-' 
girls  had  tittered  at  church,  how  some  of* 
his   favourite   boys    had    got   drunk,  ho\T* 
some  of   the  farmers    had   not  attended' 
morning  service  for  a  month,  and  how  two 
women,  regular  attendants,  had,  notwiih-' 
standing,  quarrelled   to  that  degree  that' 
they  had  come  to  blows,  and  one  of  tl)em 
had  given  the  other  a  black  eye,  and  old'- 
liecky    Maddison    is    ill,    he    concluded,' 
*'  I've  been  reading  to  her  to-day.     I  don't ' 
know  what  to  think  about    administering' 
the    holy    communion   to   her   while  she* 
persists  in  that  lie." 
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"  Do  you  mean  the  ghost-story  ?  "  asked 
Valentine. 

"  Yes." 

,*'  It  may  have  been  a  lie  when  she  first 
told  it ;  but  in  her  extreme  old  age  she 
may  have  utterly  forgotten  its  first  in- 
vention. It  may  possibly  not  be  now  a  con- 
scious He,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may 
be  true  that  she  did  see  something." 

"  Your  grandmother  always  considered 
that  it  was  a  lie,  and  a  very  cruel  lie." 

"How  so?  She  accused  no  one  of  any- 
thing." 

"  No,  but  she  made  people  talk.  She 
set  about  a  rumour  that  the  place  was 
haunted,  and  for  some  years  the  family 
could  hardly  get  a  servant  to  live  with 
them." 

"  Poor  old  soul!"  thought  Valentine. 
"  I  suppose  it  would  be  wrong  to  try  and 
bribe  her  to  deny  it.  I  wish  she  would 
though." 

,"  I  think,"  said  Mr.  Craik,  an  air  of  re- 
lief coming  over  his  face  —  "I  think  I 
shall  tell  her  that  I  regard  it  in  the  light 
you  indicated." 

Soon  after  that  he  went  away.  It  was 
evening,  the  distant  hills,  when  Valentine 
sauntered  forth,  were  of  an  intense  solid 
blue,  gloomy  and  pure,  behind  them  lay 
wedges  of  cloud  edged  with  gold,  all  ap- 
peared slill,  unchanging,  and  there  was  a 
warm  balmy  scent  of  clover  and  country 
crops  brooding  over  the  place. 

Valentine  sauntered  on  through  the 
peaceful  old  churchyard,  and  over  the 
brow  of  the  little  hill.  What  a  delightful 
evening  view  !  A  long  hollow,  with  two 
clear  pools  (called  in  those  parts  meres) 
in  it,  narrow,  and  running  side  by  side, 
the  evening  star  and  crescent  moon,  little 
more  than  a  gold  line,  reflected  in  one  of 
them.  Tile  reed  warbler  was  beginning 
to  sing,  and  little  landrails  were  creep- 
ing out  of  the  green  sedges,  the  lilies 
were  closing  and  letting  themselves 
dpwn.  There  was  something  so  delight- 
ful, so  calm,  that  Valentine  felt  his  heart 
elevated  by  it.  The  peace  of  nature 
seems  a  type  of  the  rest  of  God.  It  re- 
minds man  of  that  deep  awful  leisure  in 
w,hich  his  Maker  dwells,  taking  thought 
for,  and  having,  as  we  express  it,  time  to 
bless  and  think  upon  his  creatures. 

Valentine  watched  the  gold  in  the  sky, 
and  the  primrose-tinted  depths  beyond. 
He  was  thankful  for  his  delightful  home  ; 
he  felt  a  good  impulse  in  him,  urging  that 
he  must  do  his  duty  in  this  his  day  and 
generation  ;  he  seemed  to  respond  to  it, 
hoped  the  new  church  would  be  of  use  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  felt  that,  even  if 
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it  cost  him  some  sacrifice,  Laura  must  be 
provided  for;  either  he  must  settle  on 
her  something  that  she  could  live  on,  or 
he  must  promise  her  a  marriage-por- 
tion. 

As  for  himself,  he  was  a  good  young 
fellow,  better  than  many,  and  when  he 
went  on  to  think  of  himself,  he  saw,  in 
his  vision  of  his  own  future,  nothing 
worse  than  an  almost  impossibly  pretty 
girl  as  his  bride,  one  with  whom  he  was 
to  take  a  specially  long  and  agreeable 
wedding-tour  ;  and  some  tiaie  aifter  that 
he  supposed  himself  to  see  two  or  three 
jolly  little  boys  rolling  about  on  the 
grass,  the  Melcombes  of  the  future,  and 
with  them  and  their  mother  he  saw  him- 
self respected  and  happy.  Sauntering  on 
still,  he  came  past  Becky  Maddison's  cot- 
tage, a  pleasant  abode,  thatched,  white- 
washed, and  covered  with  jismine,  but 
too  close  to  the  mere.  "I  will  talk  to 
that  poor  old  soul  again,  and  see  if  I  can 
make  anything  of  her.  I  am  sure  Craik 
is  mistaken  about  her." 

"  She  fails  fast,"  said  the  daughter, 
when  accosted  by  Valentine  ;  and  she 
took  him  up-stairs  to  see  her  mother. 
He  first  made  himself  welcome  by  giving 
her  a  handsome  alms,  and  then  inquired 
about  her  health. 

The  daughter  had  gone  down  of  her 
own  accord.  "  I'n  bin  very  bad  with  my 
sparms,'^  meaning  spasms,  she  answered 
in  a  plaintive  voice.  Valentine  saw  a 
very  great  change  in  her,  the  last  sun- 
set's afterglow  fell  upon  her  face,  it  was 
sunk  and  hollow,  yet  she  spoke  in  clear 
tones,  full  of  complaint,  but  not  feeble. 
"And  Vn  almost  done  wi'  this  world." 

"  Mr.  Craik  comes  to  see  you,  I  know  ; 
he  told  me  to-day  that  you  were  ill." 

"Parson  were  always  hard  on  I." 

"  Because  he  doesn't  believe  the  ghost- 
story." 

"Ay,  told  me  so  this  blessed  marnin'  ; 
and  wlio  be  he  .''  wanted  I  to  own  'twas  a 
lie,  and  take  the  blessed  sacrament,  and 
make  a  good  end.  'Sir,'  says  I, 'Mr. 
Martimer  believed  it,  that's  Mr.  Mel- 
combe  now  —  and  so  'e  did,  sir.'  " 

"  No,  I  didn't,"  said  Valentine. 

"No.-*"  she  exclaimed,  in  a  high  pip- 
ing tone. 

"  No,  I  say.  I  thought  you  had  either 
invented  it  —  made  it  up,  1  mean  —  or 
else  dreamed  it.  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
hard  on  you,  but  I  want  to  remind  you 
how  you  said  you  had  almost  done  with 
this  world." 

"  Why  did  'e  goo  away,  and  never  tell 
I  what  'e  thought  ?  "  she  interrupted. 
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Valentine  took  no  notice,  but  went  on, 
"  And  llie  parson  feels  uneasy  about  you, 
and  so  do  I.  I  wish  you  would  try  to 
forget  what  is  written  down  in  the  book, 
and  try  to  remember  what  you  really  saw  ; 
you  must  have  been  quite  a  younj^  girl 
then.  Well,  tell  me  how  you  got  up  very 
early  in  the  morning,  almost  before  it  was 
light,  and  tell  what  you  saw,  however 
much  it  was,  or  however  little  ;  and  if 
you  are  not  quite  sure  on  the  whole  that 
you  saw  anything  at  all,  tell  that,  and  you 
will  have  a  right  to  hope  that  you  shall 
be  forgiven." 

"  In  can't  put  it  in  fine  words." 

"No.  and  there  is  no  need." 

"Would  'e  believe  it,  if  I  told  it  as 
true  as  I  could  .?" 

"  Yes,  I  would." 

"  I  will,  then,  as  I  hope  to  be  saved." 

"  I  mean  to  stand  your  friend,  what- 
ever you  sr.y,  and  I  know  how  hard  it  is 
to  own  a  lie." 

"Ay,  that  it  be,  and  God  knows  I'n 
told  a  many." 

"  Weil,  I  ask  you,  then,  as  in  the  sight 
of  God,  is  this  one  of  them  ?" 

"No,  sir.     It  ain't." 

"  What  !  you  did  see  a  ghost  ?  " 

"Ay,  I  did." 

Valentine  concealed  his  disappoint- 
ment as  well  as  he  could,  and  went  on. 

"  You  tcid  me  the  orchard  of  pear-trees 
and  cherry-trees  was  all  in  blossom,  as 
white  as  snow.  Now  don't  you  think,  as 
it  was  so  very  early,  almost  at  dawn,  that 
what  you  saw  really  might  have  been  a 
young  cherry-tree  standing  all  in  white, 
but  that  you,  being  frightened,  took  it 
for  a  ghost  ?  " 

"The  sperit  didn't  walk  in  white,"  she 
answered  ;  "  1  never  said  it  was  in  white." 

"  Why,  my  good  woman,  you  said  it  was 
in  a  shroud  !  " 

"  Ay,  I  told  the  gentleman  when  he 
took  it  down,  the  ghost  were  wrapped  up 
in  a  cloak,  a  long  cloak,  and  he  said  that 
were  a  shroud." 

"But  (ion't  you  know  what  a  shroud 
is?"  exclaimed  Valentine,  a  good  deal 
surprised.  "  What  is  the  dress  called 
hereabout,  that  a  man  is  buried  in  .?" 

"  H's  buryin'  gown.  'Tis  only  a  sperit, 
a  ghost,  that  walks  in  a  shroud.  I'n  told 
that  oil  enough,  I  sJiotild  know."  Siie 
spoke  in  a  querulous  tone,  as  one  having 
reas<)nal)le  cause  for  complaint. 

"  Weill,"  said  Valentine,  after  a  pause, 
"if  ihe  shroud  was  not  white,  what  col- 
our w  IS  it  .-*  " 

"Mid  have  been  black  for  aught  I 
know,  'twere   afore  sunrise  ;    but  it  mid 


have  been  a  dark  blue,  and  I  think  'twas. 
There  were  a  grete  wash  up  at  the  house 
that  marnin',  and  I  were  coming  to  help. 
A  sight  of  cherry-trees  grow  all  about  the 
door,  and  as  I  came  round  the  corner 
there  it  stood  with  its  hand  on  the  latch, 
and  its  eyes  very  serious." 

"What  did  it  look  like?" 

"  It  looked  like  Mr.  Cuthbert  Marti- 
mer,  and  it  stared  at  I,  and  then  I  saw  it 
were  Mr.  Melcombe." 

"  Were  you  near  it  ?  " 

"  Ay,  sir." 

"Well,  what  next  ?" 

"  I  dropped  a  curtsey." 

"  Great  heavens  !  "  exclaimed  Valen- 
tine turning  cold.  "  What,  curtsey  to  a 
ghost,  a  spirit  ?  " 

"Ay,  I  did,  and  passed  on,  and  that 
very  instant  I   turned,  and  it  were  gone." 

Valentine's  voice  faltered  as  he  asked 
the  next  question.  "Were  you  not 
frightened  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  because  I  hadn't  got  in  my 
head  yet  that  'twere  a  sperit.  When  I 
got  in,  I  said,  'I'n  seen  him.'  'You 
fool,'  says  Mary  Carfoil,  that  was  cook 
then,  'your  head,'  says  she,  'is  forever 
running  on  the  men  folks.  He's  a  thou- 
sand mile  off,'  says  she, 'in  the  Indies, 
and  the  family  heerd  on  him  a  week 
agoo.'  'I  did  see  him,'  says  I.  'Goo 
along  about  your  business,'  says  she, 
'and  light  the  copper.  It  were  Mr. 
Cuthbert  'e  saw,  got  up  by-times  to  shoot 
rooks.  Lucky  enough,'  says  she,  '  that 
Mr.  Melcombe  be  away.'" 

"  Why  was  it  lucky  ?  " 

"  Because  they'd  both  set  their  eyes  on 
the  same  face  —  they  had.  It's  hard  to 
cry  shame  on  the  dead,  but  they  had. 
And  she's  dead,  too.  Neither  on  'em 
meant  any  good  to  her.  They  had  words 
about  her.  She'd  have  nought  to  say  to 
Mr.  Cuthbert  then." 

Valentine  groaned. 

"  No,  nor  she  wouldn't  after  I'n  seen 
the  ghost,  nor  till  every  soul  said  he  was 
dead  or  drowned,  and  the  letter  come 
from  London  town." 

"There  must  have  been  others  besides 
you,"  said  Valentine,  sharply,  "other 
people  passing  in  and  out  of  the  laundry 
door.  Why  did  no  one  see  him  but  you 
—  see  it  but  you  ?  " 

"  It  were  not  the  laundry  door,  sir, 
'twere  the  door  in  the  garden  wall,  close 
by  the  grete  pear-tree,  as  it  went  in  at; 
madam  shut  up  that  door  forever  so  many 
years  —  'e  can't  mistake  it." 

"Ah!" 

"  That's  the  place,  sir," 
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"And  who  was  fool  enough  first  to  call 
it  a  ghost?"  cried  Valentine  almost 
fiercely.  *'  No,  no,  I  mean,"  he  continued 
faltering —  "  I  don't  know  what  I  mean," 
and  he  dropped  his  face  into  his  hands 
and  groaned.  "  I  always  thought  it  was 
the  yard  door." 

"  No,  sir," 

"  And  so  when  he  disappeared,  and  was 
no  more  seen,  you  thought  you  had  seen 
his  ghost  ?  " 

"  Ay,  sir,  we  all  knowed  it  then,  sure 
enough  ;  madam  seemed  to  know't  from 
the  first.  When  they  had  told  her  I'n 
seen  Mr.  Melcombe,  she  fell  in  a  grete 
faint,  wrung  her  hands,  and  went  in  an- 
other faint,  and  cried  out  he  were  dead; 
but  the  sperit  never  walked  any  more, 
folks  said  it  came  for  a  token  to  I.  "  Her 
did  ought  to  look  for  death  by-times," 
said  they." 

"That's  all,  is  it.?" 

"Ay,  sir,  that  be  all." 

"  I  believe  you  this  time." 

"'E  may,  sir,  and  God  bless  'e." 

CHAPTER  XXXIV. 
VALENTINE  AND  LAURA. 

•'The  flower  out  of  reach  is  dedicate  to  God." 

Tamil  Proverb, 

Some  one  passing  Valentine  as  he 
walked  home  in  the  gloaming,  started, 
and  hurried  on.  "  He  came  up  so  still- 
like," she  said,  afterwards,  "  that  I  e'en 
took  him  for  a  sperit,  he  being  a  Mel- 
combe, and  they  having  a  way  of  walk- 
ingP 

She  did  not  speak  without  book,  for  old 
Madam  Melcombe  was  already  said  to 
haunt  the  churchyard.  Not  a  being  in 
human  guise,  but  as  a  white,  wide-winged 
bird,  perfectly  noiseless  in  its  movements, 
skimming  the  grass  much  as  owls  do,  but 
having  a  plaintive  voice  like  that  of  a  lit- 
tle child. 

Late  in  the  night  again,  when  all  the 
stars  were  out  sparkling  in  a  moonless 
sky,  and  the  household  should  long  have 
been  asleep,  the  same  fancy  or  fear  re- 
curred. Two  housemaids  woke  suddenly, 
and  felt  as  if  there  was  a  moaning  some- 
where outside.  They  had  been  sleeping 
in  the,  heat  with  their  window  open,  and 
they  looked  out  and  saw  a  dark  shadow 
moving  in  the  garden,  moving  away  from 
the  house,  and  seeming  to  make  as  if  it 
wrung  its  hands.  After  this,  still  peering 
put  into  the  starlight,  they  lost  sight  of 
it;  but  they  fancied  that,  they  heard  it 
sigh,  and  then  it  stood  a  dark  column  in 
their  sight,  and  seemed  to  fall  upon  the 
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bed  of  lilies,  and  there  lie- till  they  were 
afraid  to  look  any  longer,  and  they  shut 
their  window  and  crept  again  into  their 
beds. 

But  the  lilies?  It  might  have  beeti 
true  that  they  saw  somewhat,  but  if  a 
spirit  had  haunted  the  dark  garden  that, 
night,  surely  no  trace  of  its  sojourn 
would  have  remained  on  the  bed  of  lilies  ; 
yet  in  the  morning  many,  very  nnny  of 
their  fragrant  leaves  were  cruslied  and 
broken,  as  if  in  truth  some  houseless  or 
despairing  being  had  crouched  tliere. 

Tiie  housemaids  told  their  tale  next 
morning,  and  it  was  instantly  whispered 
in  the  house  that  the  ghost  had  come 
again.  The  maids  shook  with  fear  as 
they  went  about,  even  in  broad  daylight. 
The  gardener  alone  was  incredulous,  and 
made  game  of  the  matter. 

"  Hang  the  ghost  !  "  said  he  ;  but  then 
he  came  from  the  eastern  counties,  and 
had  no  reverence  for  ihe  old  family 
"fetcli."  "  Hang  the  ghost  !  why  shouldn't  ' 
that  shadow  have  been  the  brown  ])ony  ?  , 
Ain't  he  out  at  grass,  and  didn't  I  find 
the  garden-door  ajar  this  morning?  He 
came  in,  I'll  be  bound."  Tiien  the  gar- 
dener shouldered  his  spade,  and  finding 
a  number  of  footmarks  all  over  the  place, 
specially  about  the  bed  of  lilies,  and  cer- 
tainly not  those  of  a  pony,  he  carefully 
obliterated  them,  and  held  his  peace, 
shaking  his  head  when  alone,  and  mut- 
tering, "They're  a  queer  lot,  liiese  Mel- 
combes  —  who'd  have  expected  this  now  ! 
If  the  dead  ones  don't  walk,  the  live 
ones  do.  Restless,  that's  what  it  is. 
Restless,  too  much  to  eat,  I  should  say, 
and  too  little  to  do.  Wiien  the  missis 
conjes  we  shall  have  more  sensible  do- 
ings, and  I  wish  the  missis  had  never 
left  u.s,  that  I  do." 

Mrs.   Peter   Melcombe,  thus  welcomed  . 
back  again  in   the  gardener's  mind,  was' 
then  driving  up  to  the  door  of  Melcombe 
House,  and  Valentine  was  stepping  out 
to  receive  her. 

It  was  natural  that  she  should  feel  agi- 
tated, and  Valentine  accosted  l)er  so 
seriously  as  to  increase  her  emotion. 
She  had  been  able  to  recover  her  usually 
equable  spirits  after  the  loss  of  her  child, 
it  was  only  on  particular  occasions  that 
she  now  gave  way  to  tears.  She  was  by 
no  means  of  their  number  who  love  to 
make  a  parade  of  grief ;  on  the  contrary, 
emotion  was  painful  to  her,  and  she' 
thankfully  avoided  it  when  s!ie  could. 

She  retired  with  Laura,  and  after  a  rea- 
sonable time  recovered  herself,  taking' 
care  to  go  at  once  into  the  room  where 
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her  darling  had  slept,  and  where  he  had 
played,  that  she  nnight  not  again  be  over- 
come. 

"  I  have  dreaded  this  inexpressibly," 
she  said,  sobbing,  to  Laura,  who  was  fol- 
lowing her  with  real  sympathy. 

"Valentine  was  very  odd,"  answered 
Laura  ;  "you  would,  I  am  sure,  have  got 
over  your  return  quite  calmly,  if  he  had 
been  less  solemn.  Surely,  Amelia  dear, 
he  is  altered." 

"  He  was  oppressed,  no  doubt,  at  sight 
of  me  ;  he  felt  for  me." 

Laura  said  no  more,  but  several  times 
during  that  first  day  she  made  wondering 
observations.  She  looked  in  vain  for  the 
light-hearted  companionable  young  fel- 
low with  whom  she  had  become  intimate 
in  cousinly  fashion,  and  whom  she  had 
fully  hoped  to  consult  about  a  certain  af- 
fair of  her  own.  She  saw  an  air  of  op- 
pressive bitterness  and  absence  of  mind 
that  discouraged  her  greatly.  "There  is  ' 
no  mistaking  his  expression  of  counte- 
nance," she  thought ;  "  he  must  have 
been  disappointed  in  love." 

"Laura,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Melcombe, 
when  the  two  ladies,  having  left  the  din- 
ing-room, were  alone  together  in  the  old 
grandmother's  favourite  parlour,  now 
used  as  a  drawing-room  —  "Laura,  what 
can  this  mean  ?  Is  he  dyspeptic  ?  Is 
he  hypochondriacal  ?  I  declare,  if  Mr. 
Craik  had  not  been  invited  to  meet  us,  I 
hardly  see  how  we  could  have  got  through 
the  dinner  :  he  is  very  odd." 

"And  surely  the  conversation  was  odd 
too,"  said  Laura.  "  How  they  did  talk 
about  old  Becky  Maddison  and  her  death 
this  afternoon!  How  fervently  he  ex- 
pressed his  gladness  that  Mr.  Craik  had 
seen  her  to-day,  and  had  administered 
the  sacrament  to  her!  I  suppose  you 
observed  Valentine's  hesitation  when  you 
asked  if  he  believed  her  story  ?" 

"Yes;  I  felt  tor  the  moment  as  if  I 
had  no  patience  with  him,  and  I  asked 
because  1  wanted  to  bring  him  to  reason. 
He  can  hardly  wish  to  own  before  sensi- 
ble people  that  he  does  believe  it  ;  and  if 
he  docs  not,  he  must  know  that  she  was 
an  impostor,  poor  old  creature."  Then 
she  repeated,  "  He  is  very  odd,"  and 
Laura  said  — 

"But  we  know  but  little  of  him.  It 
may  be  his  way  to  have  fits  of  melan- 
choly now  and  then.  How  handsome  he 
is!" 

,  Amelia  admitted  this;  adding,  "And 
he  looks  better  wi  hout  that  perpetual 
smile.  He  had  an  illness,  I  think,  two 
years   ago  ;   but  he  certainly  appears  to 
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be  perfectly  well  now.  It  cannot  be  his 
health  that  fails  him." 

There  was  the  same  surprise  next 
morning.  Valentine  seemed  to  be  mak- 
ing an  effort  to  entertain  them,  but  he  fre- 
quently lapsed  into  silence  and  thought.- 
No  jokes,  good  or  bad,  were  forthcoming. 
Mrs.  Melcombe  felt  that  if  slie  had  not 
received  such  a  warm  and  pressing  invi- 
tation to  come  to  visit  Melcombe,  she 
must  have  now  supposed  herself  to  be 
unwelcome.  She  took  out  some  work, 
and  sat  in  the  room  where  they  had 
breakfasted,  hoping  to  find  an  oppor- 
tunity to  converse  with  him  on  her  own 
plans  and  prospects  ;  while  Laura,  led  by 
her  affectionate  feelings,  put  on  her  hat 
and  sauntered  down  the  garden. —  to  the 
lily-bed  of  course,  and  there  she  stood 
some  time,  thinking  of  her  dear  old 
grandmother.  She  was  not  altogether 
pleased  with  its  appearance,  and  she 
stooped  to  gather  out  a  weed  here  and 
there. 

Presently  Valentine  came  down  the 
garden.  He  was  lost  in  thought,  and 
when  he  saw  Laura  he  started  and  seemed 
troubled.  "  What  can  you  be  about, 
Laura  dear  ?  "  he  said. 

He  had  made  up  his  mind  that  she  had 
a  pecuniary  claim  on  him,  and  therefore 
he  purposely  addressed  her  with  the 
affection  of  a  relative.  He  felt  that  this 
would  make  it  easier  for  her  to  admit 
this  convenient  claim. 

"What  am  I  about  ?"  answered  Laura. 
"Why,  Valentine,  I  was  just  picking  off 
some  of  these  leaves,  which  appear  to 
have  been  broken.  The  bed  looks  almost 
as  if  some  —  some  creature  had  been 
lying  on  it." 

"Does  it.-*"  said  Valentine,  and  he 
sighed,  and  stood  beside  her  while  she 
continued  her  self-imposed  task. 

"  These  lilies,  you  know,"  she  remarked, 
"have  great  attractions  for  us." 

"  Yes,"  said  Valentine,  and  sighed 
again. 

"  How  he  shivers!"  thought  Laura. 
"You  cannot  think."  she  said,  rising 
from  her  task  and  looking  about  her, 
"how  it  touches  my  feelings  to  come 
back  to  the  oKl  place." 

"  You  like  it  then,  Laura  ?  " 

"Like  it!  I  love  it,  and  everything 
belonging  to  it." 

"  Including  me  !  "  exclaimed  Valentine, 
rallying  for  the  moment  and  l.iughing. 

Laura  looked  up  and  I  luiihed  loo,  but 
without  answering.  Before  there  was 
time  for  that,  she  had  seen  the  light  of 
his  smile  die  out,  and  the  gloom  settle 
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down  again.  A  sort  of  amazement 
seemed  to  be  growing  under  iiis  eyelids  ; 
his  thought,  whatever  it  was,  had  grad- 
ually returned  upon  liim,  and  he  was 
struck  by  it  with  a  new  surprise. 

"  Valentine  !  "  she  exclaimed. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered  steadily  and  grave- 
ly, and  then  roused  himself  to  add, 
*'  Come  out  from  under  the  shadow  of 
this  wall.  The  garden  is  all  gloomy  hero 
in  the  morning;  it  makes  me  shiver.  I 
want  to  speak  to  you,"  he  continued, 
when  they  had  passed  through  the  door 
in  the  wall,  and  were  walking  on  the  lawn 
before, the  house. 

"  And  I  to  you,"  she  replied.  *'  It  was 
kind  of  you  to  ask  us  to  come  here." 

"  I  suppose  Mrs.  Melcombe  has  de- 
cide<l  to  marry  again,"  he  began. 

"Yes,  but  slie  would  like  to  tell  you 
about  that  herself." 

*'  All  right.  I  consider,  Laura  dear, 
that  you  have  much  more  claim  upon  me 
than  upon  her." 
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"  Do  you,  Valentine,  do  you 


?  » 


As  they  walked  down  into  the  orchard, 
Laura  shed  a  few  agitated  tears  ;  then 
she  sat  down  on  a  gra- sy  bank,  and  while 
Valentine,  leaning  against  the  trunk  of  a 
pear-tree,  looked  down  upon  her,  she 
said  — 

"Then  I  wish  you  would  help  me,  Val- 
entine. The  devotion  that  1  have  in- 
spired, if  I  coulcl  only  meet  it  as  it  de- 
serves  "     And  then  she  went  on  in  a 

tone  of  apology,  "And  it  is  only  help  tliat 
I  want,  for  1  have  five  hundred  pounds 
of  my  own,  if  I  could  but  get  at  it." 

"  Where  is  the  devotion  ?  "  exclaimed 
Valentine,  suddenly  rallying.  "  Let  me 
only  catch  hold  of  that  devotion,  and  I'll 
soon  have  it  down  on  its  knees,  and  old 
Craik's  large  red  hands  hovering  over  it 
and  you,  while  he  matches  it  as  the 
Church  directs  to  a  devotion  more  than 
worthy  of  it,  as  I  will  the  five  hundred 
pounds  with  another." 

"  All,  but  you  can't,"  said  Laura,  laugh- 
ing also,  "because  he's  in  America  ;  and, 
besides,  you  don't  know  all." 

"  Oh,  he's  in  America,  is  he  ?  " 

"Yes;  at  least  I  suppose  he's  on  the 
high  seas  by  this  time,  or  he  will  be  very 
shortlv,  for  he's  going  up  to  New  York." 

"  6^  to  New  York  !  Where  does  he 
hang  out  then  when  he's  at  home  ?  " 

"At  Santo  Domingo." 

"  That  at  least  shows  his  original  mind. 
Not    black,  of  course  .-*     Not  descended 
from  the  woman  who  'suddenly  married }  language  ;  "and 
a  Quaker  '  ?  "  I  head  of  the  firm 


"  An  Englishman  and  live  at  Santo  Do- 
mingo !  Well,  I  should  as  soon  have  ex- 
pected him  to  live  in  the  planetary  spaces. 
It  would  be  mucli  more  roomy  tliere,  and 
convenient  too,  though  to  be  sure  a  planet 
coming  up  might  butt  at  him  now  and 
then." 

"  It  is  rather  a  large  island,"  said  Laura. 
"But.  Valentine — -" 

"  Well." 

"  He  speaks  Spanish  very  well.  He  is 
comfortably  off." 

"  His  speciality,  no  doubt,  is  the  sugar- 
cane. Well,  I  shall  consider  him  very 
mean  if  he  doesn't  let  me  have  my  sugar 
cheap,  in  return  for  my  kindness." 

"  You  are  sure  you  are  going  to  be  kind 
then." 

"  Yes,  if  he  is  a  good  fellow." 

"  He  is  a  good  fellow,  and  I  am  not 
worthy  of  him,  for  I  behaved  shamefully  to 
him.  He  has  written  me  a  very  gentleman- 
ly letter,  and  he  said,  with  perfect  straight- 
forwardness, that  he  did  at  one  time  be- 
lieve himself  to  have  quite  got  over  ids 
attachment  to  me,  but — but  he  had  been 
a  good  deal  alone,  had  found  time  to  think, 
and,  in  short,  it  liad  come  on  again  ;  and 
he  hoped  he  was  now  able  to  offer  me  not 
only  a  very  agreeable  home,  but  a  hus- 
band more  worthy  of  me.  That's  a  mis- 
take, for  I  behaved  ill  to  him,  and  he  well, 
and  always  well,  to  me.  In  short,  he 
begged  me  to  come  over  to  New  York  in 
September:  he  is  obliged  to  be  there  on 
business  himself  at  that  time.  He  said, 
taking  the  chances,  and  in  the  hope  of  my 
coming,  he  would  name  the  very  line  of 
steamers  I  ought  to  come  by  ;  and  if  I 
could  but  agree  to  it,  he  would  meet  me 
and  marry  me,  and  take  me  back  witli- 
him." 

"  Somehow,  Laura,  I  seem  to  gather 
that  vou  do  not  consider  him  quite  your 
equal'." 

"  No,  I  suppose,  as  I  am  a  Mel- 
combe   " 

"A  Melcombe!"  repeated  Valentine 
with  bitter  scorn.  "A  Melcombe!" 
Laura  felt  the  colour  rush  over  her  face 
with  astonishment.  She  knew  rather 
than  saw  that  the  little  glimpse  she  had 
had  of  his  own  self  was  gone  again  ;  but 
before  she  could  decide  how  to  go  on,  he 
said,  with  impatience  and  irritation,  "  I 
beg  vour  pardon ;  you  were  going  to 
say-^ — " 

"  Tliat  he  is  in  a  fairly  good  position 

now,"  she  proceeded,  quoting  her  lover's 

he  has   hopes  that  the 

who  is  a   foreigner,  will 


"  Oh  no,  Valentine  —  an  Englishman,"  1  take  him  into  partnership  soon.     Besides, 
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as  his  future  home  is  in  America  (and 
mine,  if  I  marry  him),  what  signifies  his 
descent  ?  " 

*'  No,"  murmured  Valentine  with  a 
sigh.  "'The  gardener  Adam  and  his 
wife  '  (Tennyson)." 

"And,"  proceeded  Laura,  "nothing 
can  be  more  perfectly  irreproachable  than 
his  people  are  —  more  excellent,  honest, 
and  respectable." 

"Whew  !  "  cried  Valentine  with  a  bit- 
ter laugh,  "  that  is  a  good  deal  to  say  of 
any  family.  Well,  Laura,  if  you're  sure 
they  won't  mind  demeaning  themselves 
b^  an  alliance  with  us " 

*' Nonsense,  Valentine;  I  wish  you 
would  not  be  so  odd,"  interrupted  Laura. 

"  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  it." 

"Thank  you,  dear  Valentine  ;  and  no- 
body else  has  a  right  to  say  anything,  for 
you  are  tlie  head  of  the  family.  It  was 
very  odd  that  you  should  have  pitched 
upon  tliat  particular  line  to  quote." 

"  Humph  I  And  as  I  have  something 
of  my  own,  more  than  three  thousand 
pounds  in  fact " 

"And  Melcombe,"  exclaimed  Laura. 

"  All,  yes,  I  forgot.  But  I  was  going 
to  say  that  you,  being  the  only  other 
Melcombe,  you  know,  and  you  and  I  lik- 
ing one  another,  I  wish  to  act  a  brotherly 
part  by  you  ;  and  therefore,  when  you 
have  bought  yourself  a  handsome  trous- 
seau and  a  piano,  and  everything  a  lady 
ought  to  have,  and  your  passage  is  paid 
for,  I  wish  to  make  up  whatever  is  left  of 
your  five  hundred  pounds  to  a  thousand, 
that  you  may  n 
your  husband. 

"  I  am  sure,  dear  Valentine,  he  does 
not  expect  anything  of  the  sort,"  ex- 
claimed Laura  faintly,  but  with  such  a 
glow  of  pleasure  in  her  face  as  cheated 
Valeniinc  for  the  moment  into  gladness 
and  cordiality. 

"  Depend  upon  it,  he  will  be  pleased 
notwithstanding  to  find  you  even  a  better 
bargain  than  he  expected."  Laura  took 
Valentine's  hand  when  he  said  this,  and 
laid  it  against  her  cheek.  "What's  his 
name,  Laura  .-* " 

"  His  name  is  Swan." 

Thereupon  the  whole  story  came  out, 
told  from  Laura's  point  of  view,  but  with 
imoderate  fairness. 

Valentine  was  surprised  ;  but  when  lie 
bad  seen  t!ie  letters  and  discovered  that 
the  usually  vacillating  Laur.i  had  quite 
made  up  her -mind  to  sail  to  New  York, 
he  determined  that  his  help  and  sanction 
should  enable  l^er  to  do  so  in  the  most 
desirable    and    respectable  fashioH.     Be- 
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sides,  how  convenient  for  him,  and  hovr 
speedy  a  release  from  all  responsibility 
about  her !  Of  course  he  remembered 
this,  and  when  Laura  heard  him  call  her 
lover  "  Don  Josef,"  she  thought  it  a  de- 
lightful and  romantic  name. 

But  Mrs.  Peter  Melcombe  was  angry 
when  Laura  told  her  .that  Joseph  had 
written  again,  and  that  Valentine  knew 
all  and  meant  to  help  her.  She  burst 
into  tears.  "Considering  all  1  have  suf- 
fered," s!ie  said,  "in  consequence  of  that 
young  man's  behaviour,  I  wonder  you 
have  not  more  feeling  than  to  have  any- 
thing to  say  to  him.  Humanly  speaking, 
he  is  the  cause  of  all  my  misfortunes  ; 
but  for  him,  I  miiiht  have  been  mistress 
of  Melcombe  still,  and  my  poor  darling, 
my  only  delight,  might  have  been  well 
and  happy." 

Laura  made  no  reply,  but  she  repeated 
the  conversation  afterwards  to  Valentine, 
with  hesitating  compunction,  and  a  hum- 
ble hope  that  lie  would  put  a  more  favour- 
able construction  on  her  conduct  than 
Amelia  had  done. 

"  Humanly  speaking,"  repeated  Valen- 
tine with  bitterness.  "  I  suppose,  then, 
she  wishes  to  insinuate  that  God  or- 
dained tlie  child's  death,  and  she  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it  ?  " 

"S!ie  behaved  with  beautiful  submis- 
sion," urged  Laura. 

"  I  dare  say  !  but  the  child  had  been 
given  over  to  her  absolute  control,  and 
she  actually  had  a  warning  sent  to  her, 
so  that  she  knew  that  it  was  running  a 
risk  to  take  him  into  heat,  and  hurry,  and 
to  unwholesome  food.  She  chose  to  run 
the  risk.  She  is  a  foolish,  heartless 
woman.  If  she  says  anything  to  me  I 
shall  tell  her  that  I  think  so." 

"I  feel  all  the  more  bitter  about  it," 
he  muttered  to  himself,  "because  1  have 
done  the  same  thing." 

But  Mrs.  Melcombe  said  nothing,  she 
contented  herself  with  having  made  Laura 
uncomfortable  by  her  tears,  and  as  the 
days  and  weeks  of  her  visit  at  Melcombe 
went  on  she  naturally  cared  less  about 
the  matter,  for  she  had  her  own  approach- 
ing marriage  to  think  of,  and  on  the 
whole  it  was  not  unpleasant  to  her  to  be 
forever  set  free  from  any  duty  toward 
her  sister-in-law. 

Valentine,  though  he  often  amazed 
Laura  by  his  fits  of  melancholy,  never 
forgot  to  be  kind  and  considerate  to  her  ; 
he  had  long  patience  with  her  little  affec- 
tations, and  tlie  elaborate  excuses  she 
made  about  all  sorts  of  unimportant  m.it- 
lers.     She  found    herself,  for    the    first 
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time  in  her  llfe^  with  a  man  of  whom  she 
could  exact  attendance,  and  whom  she 
could  keep  generally  occupied  with  her 
affairs.  She  took  delighted  advantage  of 
this  state  of  things,  insomuch  that  before 
she  was  finally  escorted  to  Liverpool  and 
seen  off,  people  in  the  neighbourhood, 
remarking  on  his   being  constantly  with 
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"  So  did  I,  but  Tom  Graham^  Doro- 
thea's brother,  is  not  going  on  well,  he  is' 
tired  of  a  sea  life,  and  has  left  his  uncle, 
as  he  says,  for  a  while.  So  as  the  old 
man  longs  for  Dorothea,  I  have  agreed 
to  take  her  and  the  child,  and  go  for  d 
tour  of  a  few  months  with  him  to  th6 
Mediterranean.     It  is  no  risk  for  the  lit- 


her,  and  observing  his  only  too  evident  j  tie  chap,  as  his   nurse,  Mrs.  Brand,  feels 

depression,  thought  he  must  have  formed 

an  attachment  to  her  ;  it  was  universally 

reported  that  young   Mr.  Melcombe  was 

breaking  his  heart  for   that  siily  Laura  ; 

and  when,  on    his  return,  he  seemed  no 

longer  to  care  for  society,  the  thing  was 

considered  to  be  proved. 

It  was  the  last  week  in  October  when 
he  reached  Wigfield.  to  be  present  at  his 
sister's  wedding.  All  the  woods  were  in 
brown  and  gold,  and  the  still  dry  Octo- 
ber summer  was  not  yet  over.  John's 
children  were  all  well  again,  and  lit- 
tle Anastasia  came  to  meet  him  in  the 
garden,  using  a  small  crutch,  of  which 
she  was  extremely  proud,  "  It  was  such  a 
pretty  one,  and  bound  with  pink  leather  !  " 
Her  face  was  still  pinched  and  pale,  but 
the  nurse  who  followed  her  about  gave  a 
very  good  account  of  her,  it  was  confi- 
dently expected  that  in  two  or  three 
months  she  would  walk  as  well  as  ever. 
"A  thing  to  be  greatly  wished,"  said  the 
nurse,  "for  Mr.  Mortimer  makes  himself 
quite  a  slave  to  her,  and  Mrs.  Walker 
spoils  her." 

Valentine  found  all  his  family  either 
excited  or  fully  occupied,  and  yet  he  was 
soon  aware  that  a  certain  indefinable 
change  in  himself  was  only  the  more  con- 
spicuous for  his  fitful  attempts  to  coa- 
ceal  it. 

As  to  whether  he  was  ill,  whether  un- 
happy, or  whether  displeased,  they  could 
not  agree  among  themselves,  only,  as  by 
one  consent,  they  forebore  to  question 
him  ;  but  while  he  vainly  tried  to  be  his 
old  self,  they  vainly  tried  to  treat  him  in 
the  old  fashion. 

He  thought  his  brother  seemed,  with 
almost  studied  care,  to  avoid  all  refer- 
ence to  Melcombe.  There  vvas,  indeed, 
little  that  they  could  talk  about.  One 
would  not  mention  his  estate,  the  otiier 
his  wife,  and  as  for  his  book,  this  having 
been  a  great  failure,  and  an  expensive 
one,  was  also  a  sore  subject.  Almost  all 
they  said  wlien  alone  concerned  the  com-, 
ing  marriage,  which  pleased,  them  both, 
and  a  yacluing  tour. 

"I  thought  you  liad  settled  into  a  do- 
mestic character,  St.  George  ?"  saidVal- 
eatiae..      .  ,  .     . 


more  at  home  at  sea  than  on  shore. 

On  the  morning  of  the  wedding  Valen- 
tine sauntered  down  from  his  sister's 
house  to  John  Mortimer's  garden.  Emily 
had  Dorothea  with  her,  and  Giles  was  to 
give  her  away.  She  was  agitated,  and 
siie  made  him  feel  more  so  than  usual  ,;  a 
wedding  at  which  Brandon  and  Dorothea 
were  to  be  present  would  at  any  tim6 
have  made  him  feel  in  a  somewljat  ridic- 
ulous position,  but  just  then  he  wa? 
roused  by  the  thought  of  it  from  thosfe 
ideas  and  speculations  in  the  presence  of 
which  he  ever  dwelt,  so  that,  on  the' 
whole,  though  it  excited  it  refreshed  him. 

He  was  generally  most  at  ease  among 
the  children  ;  he  saw  some  of  them,  and 
Swan  holding  forth  to  them  in  his  most 
pragmatical  style.  Swan  was  dressed  ia 
his  best  suit,  but  he  had  a  spade  in  his 
hand.  Valentine  joined  them,  and  threw 
himself  on  a  seat  close  by.  He  meant  to 
take  the  first  opportunity  he  could  find 
for  having  a  talk  with  Swan,  but  while  he 
waited  he  lost  himself  agiin,  and  ap- 
peared to  see  what  went  on  as  if  it  was  a 
shitting  dream  that  meant  nothing  ;  his 
eyes  were  upon  the  children,  and  his 
ears  received  expostulation  and  entreaty  : 
at  last  his  name  roused  him. 

"And  what  Mr.  Melcombe  will  think 
on  you  it's  clean  past  my  wits  to  find  out. 
Dressed  up  so  beautiful,  all  in  your  vel- 
vets and  things,  and  buckles  in  yout 
shoes,  and  going  to  see  your  pa  married, 
and  won't  be  satisfied  unless  III  dig  oat 
this  here  nasty  speckled  beast  of  % 
snake." 

"But  you're  so  unfair,"  exclaimed 
Bertram.  "We  told  you  if  you'd  let  us 
conjure  it.  there  would  be  no  snake." 

"  What's  it  all  about .?  "  said  Valentine, 
rousing  himself  and  remarking  some  lit- 
tle forked  sticks  held  by  the  boys. 

"  Wliy,  it's  an  adder  down  that  hole," 
cried  one. 

"And  it's  a  charm  we've  got  for  cori- 
juring  him,"  q'loth  the  other.  "  And 
we  only  want  Swanny  to  dig,  and  then  if 
the  charm  is  only  a  sham  charm,  the 
adder  will  come  out." 

"  I  should  have  thought  he  was  a  sight 
better  wlreer  he  is,"  said   Swan.     "  But 
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you've  been  so  masterful  and  obstinate, 
Master  Bcrlie,  since  you  broke  your 
arm!" 

"  It's  not  at  all  kind  of  you  to  disap- 
point us  on  father's,  wedding-day." 

"Well,  Mr.  Melcombe  shall  judge.  If 
he  says,  'Charm  it,'  charm  it  you  shall  ; 
for  he   knows  children's  feelings  as  well 
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"  But  as  he's  gone,  Swan,"  observed 
Valentine,  "  of  course  you  cannot  dig 
him  out  ;  so  you  need  not  trouble  your- 
self to  dig  at  all." 

"  Oh,  but  that's  not  fair.  We  want,  ia 
case  he's  there,  to  see  him." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Swan  dogmatically  ;  "  I 
never  heard  of  such   a  thing  as   having 


as  grown  folks's.     There  never  was  any- j  the  same  chance  twice    over.     I  said'if 

you'd  sit  on  that  bench,  all  on  you,  I'd 
dig  him  out,  if  he  was  there.  You 
wouldn't  ;  you  thought  you'd  a  charm 
worth  two  of  that  work,  and  so  you've 
said  your  charm." 

'.'Well,  we'll  come  and  sit  upon  the 
bench  to-morrow,  then,  and  you'll  dig 
him."  ; 

"That'll  be  as  I  please.  I've  no  call 
to  make  any  promises,"  said  Swan,  look- 
ing wise. 

The  only  observer  felt  a  deep  convic- 
tion that  the  children  would  never  see 
that  snake,  and  slight  and  ridiculous  as 
the  incident  was.  Swan's  last  speech 
sunk  deeply  into  Valentine's  heart,  and 
served  to  increase  his  dejection.  "  And 
yet,"  he  repeated  to  himself,  "I  fully 
!  hope,  when  I've  given  up  all,  that  I  shall 
have  my  chance  —  the  same  chance  over 
again.  I  hope,  please  God,  to  prove  that 
very  soon  ;  for  now  Laura's  gone,  I'm 
bound  to  Melcombe  no  longer  than  it 
lakes  me  to  pack  up  my  clothes  and  the 
few  things  I  brought  with  me." 


body  that  was  so  like  everybody  else, 

"It's  conjuring,  I  tell  you,  cousin  Val. 
Did  you  never  see  a  conjurer  pull  out 
yards  and  yards  of  shavings  from  his 
mouth,  and  then  roll  them  up  till  they 
were  as  small  as  a  pea,  and  swallow  them  ? 
This  is  conjuring  too.  We  say,  '  Un- 
derneath this  hazelin  mote;'  that's  the 
forked  stick,  you  know  ;  and  while  we 
say  it  the  adder  is  obliged  to  roll  himself 
up  lighter  and  tighter,  just  like  those 
shavings,  till  he  is  quite  gone," 

"/  can't  swallow  that!"  exclaimed 
Valentine.     "  Well,  off  then." 

"  But  I  won't  have  the  stick  poked 
down  his  hole  !  "  cried  Swan,  while  Hugh 
shouted  down  his  defiance  — 

"  Underneath  this  hazelin  mote 
There's  a  braggerty  worm  with  a  speckled 
throat, 

Now ! 
Nine  double  hath  he. 

That  means  he's  got  nine  rings." 

"  Well,  I  shall  allers  say  I  am  sur- 
prised at  such  nonsense.  What  do  you 
think  h.e  cares  for  it  all  ?  " 

"  Why,  we  told  you  it  would  make  him 
twist  himself  up  to  nothing.  Go  on, 
Hughie.  It's  very  useful  to  be  able  to 
get  rid  of  snakes." 

"  Now  from  nine  double  to  eight  double, 
And  from  eight  double  to  seven  double, 
And  from  seven  double  to  six  double, 
And  from  six  double  to  five  double, 
And  from  five  double  to  four  double, 
And  from  four  double  to  three  double. 

(He's  getting  very  tight  now  !) 

And  from  three  double  to  two  double, 

And  from  two  double  to  one  double, 

Now  ! 

No  double  hath  he. 

There,  now  he's  gone,  doubled  up  to 
nothing.  Now  dig,  Swanny,  and  you'll 
see  he's  gone." 

"  Its  only  an  old  Cornish  charm,"  said 
Valentine.  "  I  often  heard  it  when  I  was 
a  boy." 

"  1  call  it  heathenish  !  "  exclaimed  Mr. 
Swan.  "  What  tlo  folks  want  with  a 
charm  when  they've  got  a  spade  to  chop 
the  beasi'.s  hc.id  off  with  ?" 


{"rom  The  Academy, 
THE  MICHAEL  ANGELO  CELEBRATIOI^T. 

On  Monday,  July  5,  a  meeting  of  the 
committee  for  promoting  the  celebration 
of  the  festival  in  commemoration  of  the 
birth  of  Michael  Angelo,  was  held  in  the 
Municipal  Palace  of  Florence,  I'.ie  syn- 
dic Ubaldino  Peruzzi  in  the  chair.  The 
sub-committee  presented  a  project  for 
the  illumination  of  the  New  Piazza  of 
Michael  Angelo,  where  the  popular  fes- 
tival is  to  be  held.  Three  projects  by 
Messrs.  Catani,  Bonaiuli,  and  Tosi  were 
examined,  and  it  was  resolved  to  illumi- 
nate the  piazza,  and  to  place  lights  in 
the  approaches. 

The  syndic  made  a  statement  of  the 
aid  given  by  foreign  governments  and 
private  contributors  of  memorials  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo  in  various  forms.  The 
Belgian  government  has  courteously  an- 
nounced its  intention  to  forward  a  new 
cast  of  the  Madonna  of  Bruges,  a  cele- 
brated work  by  Michael  Angelo. 
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Among  foreigners  there  is  a  general 
expression  of  regret  that  the  month  of 
September  siiould  have  been  chosen  for 
the  celebration.  Unless  they  proceed  to 
Florence  at  that  time  expressly,  no  for- 
eigners will  be  present,  and  September 
is  not  a  month  in  which  they  are  dis- 
posed to  visit  that  city. 

The  festival  in  all  probability  will  be  a 
mere  local  affair.  Various  reasons  have 
been  given  for  its  celebration  in  Septem- 
ber, but  they  are  all  of  a  local  nature  and 
do  not  affect  the  foreigner. 

For  some  time  past  the  well-known 
fountain  of  Neptune  by  Ammanati,  at 
the  corner  of  the  Municipal  Palace  of 
Florence,  and  standing  nearly  on  the 
spot  where  Savonarola  was  burnt,  has 
been  covered  up  with  a  wooden  erection. 
It  was  said  that  it  was  to  be  repaired, 
and  under  this  belief  the  Florentines  ab- 
stained from  their  usual  witticisms  on 
municipal  proceedings. 

The  fountain  consists  of  aa  octagonal 
basin  rising  about  three  feet  six  above 
the  pavement,  very  handsomely  moulded, 
and  made  of  a  rich  purple  and  white 
veined  marble.  On  four  of  the  eight 
sides  are  nereids  and  sea-gods  with  at- 
tendant fauns  and  tritons,  very  cleverly 
sculptured  in  bronze,  although  in  some- 
what extravagant  attitudes,  but  with  their 
shells,  dolphins,  and  other  decorations 
they  have  a  sumptuous  effect.  How  the 
fauns  are  mixed  up  with  water-sprites  is 
beyond  explanation. 

In  the  centre  stands  the  Biancone,  as 
the  Florentines  irreverently  call  the  co- 
lossal Neptune  of  Ammanati,  a  statue 
eighteen  feet  high,  but  a  by  no  means 
fine  woVk  of  art.  Three  tritons  blowing 
through  shells  group  round  his  limbs. 
The  whole  group  stands  on  a  car,  con- 
sisting first  of  a  huge  shell  of  purple 
marble,  beneath  which  is  a  plinth  deco- 
rated with  strange  fishes  and  fish-heads, 
in  high  relief,  of  pure  white  marble. 
Under  this  is  the  body  of  the  car,  or 
rather  pedestal  on  wheels,  again  of  rich 
purple  marble,  the  whole  being  drawn  by 
four    sea-horses,    or    if    there   be    such 


things,  four  sea-ponies,  for  in  comparison 
with  Neptune  they  are  "shelties."  They 
are  in  reality,  however,  as  big  as  real 
horses,  yet  far  too  small  for  the  god. 

The  fountain  was  so  incrusled  with 
deposits  from  the  water,  and  with  slime 
and  green  impurities,  that  Ammanati's 
design  fared  badly. 

Now  it  is  seen  as  he  made  it ;  Nep- 
tune is  whiter  than  ever  and  his  tritons 
are  pure  as  the  sea-foam.  The  great  car 
is  alternately  purple  and  white,  and  if 
ugly  it  must  be  forever  in  design,  it  is 
beautiful  in  material.  His  two  central 
shelties  are  white  as  breaking  waves, 
and  the  other  two  on  each  side  of  a  dark 
purple,  such  as  the  sea  sometimes  is 
when  heavy  clouds  press  down  on  it. 
These  prancing  coursers  drag  their  heavy 
car  and  still  heavier  sea-god  through  a 
miniature  ocean  of  green  water  bounded 
by  the  purple  marble  shore  with  its  ne- 
reids and  tritons  of  bronze.  Water  has 
been  copiously  replaced,  and  the  three 
tritons  whicli  strengthen  the  legs  of  Nep- 
tune blow  streams  from  their  shells,  and 
a  jet  from  the  car  prochims  itc  watery 
nature,  whilst  the  fish-heads  puff  streams 
into  the  green  ocean  below. 

The  exquisite  Capella  della  Spina  on 
the  Arno  at  Pisa,  the  "  destruction  "  oi 
v/hich  Mr.  Ruskin  announced  in  J^tfrs 
Claingera^  is  in  reality  being  restored. 
It  was  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  river, 
as  the  bridge  near  it  actually  did.  This 
bridge  has  been  replaced  by  a  fine  struc- 
ture imitative  of  the  Ponte  alia  Trinitil, 
Florence,  and  is  light  and  elegant.  The 
lovely  chapel  is  in  progress  of  restoration. 
It  is  the  most  precious  example  of  Ital- 
ian Gothic  existing,  and  rich  wit'a  the 
reminiscences  of  the  Pisani.  So  far  as 
it  goes  the  restoration  appears  to  be  Very 
satisfactory. 

The  south  side  of  the  leaning  tower  of 
Pisa  is  also  admirably  restored.  The 
sea  air  so  fatal  to  the  frescoes  of  the 
Campo  Santo  eats  into  the  marble.  Every 
injured  shaft  has  been  admirably  re- 
placed, as  well  as  capitals,  bases,  and  en- 
tablatures. 


A  PUBLIC  library  has  recently  been  estab- 
lished at  Ycdo  for  the  use  of  both  natives  and 
foreigners.  It  is  open  all  the  year  round,  from 
9  A.M.  to  5  P.M.,  except  on  national  and  gen- 
eral liolidays.  Readers  are  allowed  to  make 
excerpts,  but  are  not  allowed  to  borrow  boolcs 


from  the  premises  without  the  special  permis- 
sion of  the  minister  of  education.  The  regu- 
lations are  ten  in  number,  and  are  almost 
identical  with  those  which  are  in  force  in  sim- 
ilar institutions  in  European  countries. 
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SWAN    SONG,    ETC. 


SWAN  SONG. 

Let  sunset  shed  its  radiant  calm 
The  summer  fields  and  woods  among, 

I^t  evening  blessings  bring  their  balm, 
While  I  breathe  forth  my  parting  song. 

Sink,  thou  bright  sun,  and  sink,  the  day 

Of  this  my  mortal  life,  away. 

Flow,  river,  onwards  to  the  sea  ; 

Time's  stream,  farewell !     I  drift  o'er  thee 

Unto  the  longed-for  goal  where  I  would  be, 
Eternity. 

Farewell,  O  brook,  whose  music  sweet, 

In  low-toned  rippling  melody. 
My  listening' ear  did  ofttimes  greet, 

Blent  with  the  shadowing  trees'  soft  sigh. 
Ve  dragon-flies  with  armour  blue. 
Or  clad  in  green  and  glittering  hue, 
Darting  aboyt  like  sunny  rays. 
Enjoy  your  few  ephemeral  days. 
But  let  "me  hasten  where  the  true  sun's  blaze 
Pierces  life's  haze. 

Sink,  sun,  nor  pause  on  yon. far  hill ;    . 

To-morrow  morning  shalt  thou  rise 
And  shine  on  meadow,  mount,  and  rill. 

And  gladden  living  hearts  and  eyes. 
To-morrow  eve  thy  parting  beam 
May  ruddy  o'er  the  landscape  gleam, 
Lingering  the  leaves  and  flowers  among, 
Like  echoes  of  a  closed  song. 
But  now  no  more  my  life's  last  day  prolong, 
Or  this  my  song. 

Tinsley's  Magazine.  C.  E.  FliNTOFF. 


CUCKOO  SONG. 


She  heard  it  first,  and  it  was  first  of  May, 
May  in  the  morning  and  the  south  wind  blew, 
All  the  land  \t\  blossom,  all  the  leaves  at  play. 
Young  love  must  blossom  too. 

Fain,  fain,  would  he  — 
Shyly  lookt  at  her  who  shyly  lookt  away, 

"  Hark,  hark,"  quoth  she  — 

"  Cuckoo ! " 

II. 
A  little  wood  in  June,  and  full  of  song  ; 
Daytime  deliciousness  and  deep  "  who- who  " 
Of  nightingales;  and  blackbirds'  proud  and 

strong 
"  lo,  lo,"  when  they  woo  ; 

And  "  Marguerite, 
Marguerite,"  of  constant  thrush  in  lov-^.  so 
long; 

And  clear  and  sweet, 

"  Cuckoo  ! " 

III. 
Then  heart  to  heart  the  happy  lovers  heard 
Only  their  joy  in  all  the  blithe  ado ; 
Dumb  joy  that  every  loud  triumphant  bird 
And  low-voiced  ringdove  knew : 


And  for  its  sake 
An  elfin  dance  of  light  and  shadow  stirr'd. 
And  of  it  spake 

"  Cuckoo. 


First  of  July,  and  fading  last  of  days 

That  rose-like  live,  and  fade,  but  not  renew  ; 

Then  heart  to  heart  they  heard  the  dusking 

ways 
Break  out  and  sob  adieu  : 

"  Cuckoo,  cuckoo," 
Adieu,  "  cuckoo,"  I  go,  joy  goes,  hope  sta)«, 
•'  Cuckoo,"  adieu, 

"  Cuckoo." 
y«/j/,  1875.  Mary  Brotherton. 

Macmillan's  Magazine. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  MARTYR. 

(by  DELAROCHE.) 

TA£  body  of  a  martyred  Christian  maiden  is  re^f' 
sented floating' at  evening  down  the  Tiber. 

"  Did  ye  mark  when  the  maiden  was  hurled  } 
Did  ye  listen  the  horrible  splash  ? 

And,  after  this  rage  of  the  world. 

Can  ye  hear  now  the  cold  water  plash 

About  her  ?  and  see  ye  afar  the  dim  sun 

Setting  sickly  and  wan  at  the  deed  that  is 
done  ? " 

I  heard  :  but  I  now  do  not  hear ! 

For  I  listen  an  infinite  song. 
Which  is  all  in  sweet  tune  on  my  ear 

With  the  waves  as  they  bear  her  along  — 
'Tis  of  joy !  and  yon  light  is  no  vision  for- 
lorn— 
'Tis  an  omen,  but  less  of  the  night  than  the 


This  daughter  of  God  hath  been  proved. 
And  what  now,  if  so  cast  to  the  waves, 

For  awhile,  for  His  sake,  whom  she  loved, 
I'  this  wilderness-water  of  graves. 

She  sojourns  ?  awaiting  the  beautiful  hour 

When  He  comes  with  His  kingdom  and  glory 
and  power  t 

'Tis  her  body  so  sojourns  !  her  soul. 

Blessed  ghost !  hath  sped  over  the  stream  ; 

And  see,  as  the  dark  waters  roll. 
They  bear  on  their  bosom  a  gleam 

Of  her  Eden  —  the  shore  where,  secure  from 
her  woes. 

Her  sweet  spirit  abides  in  its  happy  repose  ! 

Let  me  live  in  such  faith  !  let  me  die 

Such  a  death  !  let  such  music  and  light  — 
The  glad  song  of  the  choirs  of  the  sky. 
The    bright    gleam    of    such    robes    washen 

white  — 
Mark  mine  end  !  and,  like  hers,  let  my  body 
be  borne 
Down  the  river  of  night  to  the  seas  of  the 

morn ! 
Good  Words.  S.  J.  Stone. 
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VON  RANKE,  PATTISON,  SPEDDING,  GARDINER.* 

The  above  are  but  the  most  conspicu- 
ous among  a  large  number  of  works 
which  have  appeared  within  the  last  few 
years,  and  which,  varied  as  is  their  re- 
spective choice  of  treatment  and  mate- 
rial, have  had  this,  to  begin  with,  in  com- 
mon, that  they  deal  with  the  history  of 
this  country  "principally  in  the  seven- 
teenth century."  The  above,  moreover, 
are  all  works  which,  notwithstanding  con- 
siderable difference  of  subject  and  aim, 
take  a  view  of  the  period  they  illustrate 
dissimilar  in  not  unimportant  particulars 
to  the  common  view  which  is  represented 
by  such  influential  names  as  those  of 
Lord  Macaulay,  Mr.  Forster,  and  Mr, 
Motley.  Nor  is  it  unlikely  that,  sooner 
or  later,  we  shall  have  to  receive  several 
new  readings,  if  we  are,  according  to 
these  the  most  recent  inquirers,  to  inter- 
pret aright  a  central  chapter  in  our  na- 
tional annals,  alike  in  its  bearing  on  the 
course  and  progress  of  British  institu- 
tions and  of  the  British  empire,  and  in 
its  place  in  the  survey  of  Europe.  It  will 
not  be  possible,  within  our  limits,  to  ex- 
amine in  detail  all  or  any  of  these  writers, 
nor,  in  truth,  to  do  more  than,  after  com- 
mending very  shortly  their  investigations 
to  the  attention  -of  our  readers,  to  make 
one  or  two  observations  of  our  own  on 
that  reign,  which  occupies  in  English 
history  the  greater  part  of  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  century  in  question. 

We  make  bold  to  say  at  once  of  all  the 

*  I.  The  Works  of  Francis  Bacon.  By  J.  Sped- 
ding,  R.  L.  Ellis,  and  D.  D.  Heath.  7  vols.  London, 
1859. 

2.  The  Letters  and  the  Life  of  Francis  Bacon.  By 
James  Spedding.     7  vols.     London,  1874. 

3.  Isaac  Casaubon.  By  Mark  Pattison.  London, 
1875. 

4.  Englische  Geschichie,  vornehmltch  int  sechzehnten 
und  siebzehnten  Jahrhundert.  Von  Leopold  Ranke 
(now  Leopold  von  Ranke).     7  Bde.     Leipzig,  1868. 

5.  A  History  of  England,  principally  in  the  Sevenr 
teenth  Century.  By  Leopold  von  Ranke.  '  Clarendon 
Press  translation.     6  vols.     Oxford,  1875. 

6.  History  of  England,  1603-1616.  By  Samuel 
Rawson  Gardiner.     2  vols.     London,  1863. 

7.  Prince  Charles  and  the  Spanish  Marriage.  By 
Samuel  Kawsoii  Gardiner.     2  vols.     London,  i8^>9. 

8.  A  History  of  England  under  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham and  Charles  I.,  iC24-i<')28.  By  Samuel  Raw- 
son  Gardiner.     2  vols.     London,  1875. 


works  on  our  list,  and  as  our  tribute  to 
their  merits,  that  in  their  case  we  are  dis- 
pensed from  the  more  cruel  and  painful 
duties  of  critical  vivisection.  They  all 
of  them  pass  straight  to  our  shelves 
among  standard  authorities,  and  will,  for 
long,  each  of  them,  be  indispensable  to 
every  thorough  and  earnest  student  of 
the  times  of  which  they  treat. 

Mr.  Spedding's  "  Letters  and  Life  of 
Bacon,"  as  well  as  his  earlier  editorial 
labours,  are  so  well  known  as  to  stand  in 
need  of  no  fresh  encomium  from  us. 
We  congratulate  him  on  the  successful 
accomplishment  of  the  task,  which  for 
many  years  has  so  worthily  employed 
him,  and,  presently,  we  hope  to  show 
that  we  have  perused  his  volumes  with 
interest  and  profit. 

And  we  regret  exceedingly  that  our 
plan  restricts  us  to  a  most  summary  men- 
tion of  Mr.  Pattison's  book  as  a  whole, 
though  here,  too,  we  shall  find,  later  on, 
a  portion  of  it  of  most  pertinent  value. 
"  We  cannot  afford,"  says  Mr.  Pattison 
(p.  488),  "  to  know  all  about  everybody." 
We  trust  that  every  one  of  our  readers 
can  and  will  afford  to  know  all  that  Mr. 
Pattison  has  to  say  about  Isaac  Casau- 
bon.* 

To  proceed  to  Professor  von  Ranke 
and  Mr.  Gardiner.  We  can  scarcely  as- 
pire to  add  anything  to  the  laurels  of  the 
accepted  and  revered  head  of  contempo- 
rary historical  science.  We  must  be  un- 
derstood throughout  the  following  pages 
to  be  writing  with  perpetual  reference  to 
and  regard  for  Professor  von  Ranke's 
exposition.  He  is  possibly,  at  first,  not 
the  most  attractive  of  historians,  but  by 
those  who  have  had  to  weigh  him  against 
others,  who  have  tested  in  him  the  rarest 
union  of  learning  and  judgment,  who 
have  grown  accustomed  to  the  power  of 
his  leadership,  he  will  be  followed  (not  so 
much  in  relation  to  every  small  fact, 
though  here  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a 
more  accurate  historian,  as  in  relation  to 
the  grouping  together  and  summing  up 


•  It  may  jierhaps  interest  some  of  our  readers  to 
know  that  this  work  owes  its  origin  to  an  article  which 
the  learned  author  wrote  in  this  review  in  1854.  (See 
Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xciii.  pp.  462-500,  "  Diary  of 
Casaubon.") 
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of  facts)  with  a  species  of  unquestioning 
faith,  for  which,  we  think,  there  is  no 
precedent  in  the  domain  over  which,  by  a 
general  suffrage,  he  rules  supreme.  Nor 
need  Von  Ranke  be  afraid  of  that  com- 
parison with  our  native  historians,  which 
in  his  preface  he  a  little  shrinks  from 
inviting.  He  has  a  descriptive  gift  —  let 
us  instance  his  characters  of  Charles  II. 
and  of  William  III.  —  as  remarkable,  if 
not  quite  as  pictorial  and  as  immediately 
effective  as  has  Mr.  Carlyle  or  Mr. 
Froude  :  while  his  critical  faculty  is  not 
less  keen  and  —  as  they  would  in  all 
probability  be  the  first  to  admit  —  more 
finely  practised,  under  more  absolute 
command,  and  exerted  over  a  far  wider 
field  than  is  that  either  of  Mr.  Freeman 
or  Mr.  Stubbs.  English  historical  learn- 
ing must  rejoice  in,  and  our  country,  we 
dare  to  add,  may  pride  herself  on  the 
monument  which  Professor  von  Ranke 
has  raised  in  honour  of  England.  It  is 
mainly  (on  this  occasion  we  can  notice 
but  the  smallest  portion  of  his  labours) 
for  the  sake  of  his  development  of  the 
history  of  the  house  which  stepped  into 
the  place  of  that  of  Tudor,  that  the  at- 
tention of  Englishmen  with  political  or 
scholarly  leanings  will  be  drawn  to  Pro- 
fessor von  Ranke's  elaborate  and  delicate 
studies  on  the  England  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  An  Englishman  of  the 
nineteenth  century  can  hardly  bring  him- 
self to  do  honour  or  even  justice  to  the 
upholders  of  the  divine  right  of  kings 
and  the  divine  right  of  bishops  as  rights 
overriding  those  of  the  individual  con- 
science and  of  Parliament ;  but  now  that 
the  storms  of  the  seventeenth  century 
have  entirely  cleared  off,  he  may  well  be 
most  thankful  to  the  genius  of  the  veter- 
an master  of  the  lore  of  history  and  di- 
plomacy, who  has  desired  to  grant  full  al- 
lowance to  the  monarchs  who  made  the 
most  picturesque  and  the  most  pardon- 
able failure  in  the  political  history  of  the 
modern  era,  while  he  has  all  the  time  felt 
how  the  failure  could  not  but  ensue,  and 
how  the  struggle  against  and  the  victory 
over  the  principles  of  the  Stewarts  in- 
volved the  whole  future  of  Britain. 

Among  our  own  writers  there  may  still 
be  room  for  some  one  who  will   try  his 


pen  at,  if  not  a  vindication  of,  at  least 
an  apology  for,  the  Stewart  kings.  The 
other  side  among  our  recent  historians 
in  quite  modern  times  has  had  a  little  too 
much  its  own  way.  We  must  not,  how- 
ever, overlook  very  good  work,  though 
somewhat  over-hesitatingly  and  modestly 
performed,  done  in  the  direction  we  now 
indicate  by  Mr.  Gardiner.  Professor 
von  Ranke  said  of  Mr.  Gardiner's  first 
two  volumes  :  *  "  Gardiner  (1863)  avoids 
unauthenticated  statements,  but  the  views 
of  James's  character,  which  have  grown 
up  and  established  themselves  owing  to 
the  commonplace  repetition  of  such 
statements,  control  his  representation  of 
it."  But,  since  this  was  written,  Mr.  Gar- 
diner, in  his  four  subsequent  volumes, 
seems  to  us  to  have  most  steadily  im- 
proved and  advanced.  His  carefulness 
and  trustworthiness  in  minute  matters  are 
as  strong  virtues  in  him  as  ever.  Now  and 
then  his  mastery  of  pamphleteering,  and 
generally  of  the  documentary  literature, 
enables  him  to  supplement  and  even  to 
correct  Von  Ranke.f  And  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  original  authorities  is  more 
and  more  opening  his  eyes.  He  has  lost 
his  awe  of  his  nearest  predecessors.  He  is 
no  longer  to  be  frightened  out  of  an  hon- 
estly-founded and  well-fortified  opinion. 
And  no  one  has  given  so  much  time  and 
reflection  to  the  whole  epoch  from  the 
commencement  of  the  century  to  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War.J  Some  words  of 
Mr.  Gardiner,  in  his  last  preface,  de- 
scribe aptly  enough  his  own  position, 
and  we  believe  him  to  be  entirely  within 
bounds  in  using  the  language  which  we 
have  emphasized  below  :  —      •* 

We  have  had  historians  in  plenty,  but  they 
have  been  Whig  historians,  or  Tory  histori- 
ans. The  one  class  has  thought  it  unnecessary 
to  take  trouble  to  understand  how  matters 
looked  in  the  eyes  of  the  king  and  his  friends ; 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  470.  note,  transl. 

t  E.g  cp.  "  Spanish  Marriage,"  ii.  pp.  364-366. 
"  At  last  some  one  bolder-people  of  England,"  with 
Von  Ranke,  transl.  vol.  i.  p.  515.  *'  The  second  eccle- 
siastic-laws of  the  land." 

+  Had  our  list  not  been  already  a  long  one,  we  should 
have  included  in  it  several  most  valuable  publications, 
edited  for  the  Camden  Society  by  Mr.  Gardiner,  to 
whom  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  and  the  "  Archaeolo- 
gia"  are  also  indebted  for  some  papers  excellently  well 
done. 
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the  other  class  has  thought  it  unnecessary  to 
take  trouble  to  understand  how  matters  looked 
in  the  eyes  of  the  leaders  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  I  am  not  so  vain  as  to  suppose 
that  I  have  always  succeeded  in  doing  justice 
to  both  parties,  bict  I  have,  at  least,  done  my 
best  not  to  misrepresent  either.  ("England 
under  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Charles 
I.,"  p.  vi.) 

With,  then,  such  guides  as  those  enu- 
merated, and  always  with  Professor  von 
Ranke  as  guide  in  chief,  we  would  now 
for  a  brief  space  transport  ourselves  and 
our  readers  to  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  There  are  still  in 
the  hourglass  of  the  last  Tudor  a  few 
sands  to  be  turned.  Let  us  not  fail,  as  we 
hurry  on,  to  do  obeisance  to  that  august 
memory. 

It  is  the  most  plaintive  page  in  the  ro- 
mance of  English  history,  it  is  the  very 
sternest  chapter  in  the  record  of  English 
policy,  in  which  the  final  words  and  deeds 
of  Elizabeth  are  set  down.  Among  all 
the  touching  fancies  of  the  great  poets  of 
that  dramatic  age  there  is  none  more 
sombre,  more  sorrowful,  more  startling 
than  this  reality  of  the  death-scene  of  a 
queen,  starving  her  body  now  that  heart 
and  soul  are,  beyond  relief,  withered  and 
starved.  She  sits,  her  finger  on  her  lip, 
the  haughtiest  and  the  most  famous,  the 
one  survivor  of  the  most  majestic  of  the 
dynasties  of  England.  She  is  impatient 
for  the  end.  Her  ears  are  shut,  and  with- 
drawn from  the  too  distant  plaudits  of  a 
grateful  and  pitying  posterity.  Her  wide 
and  weary  eyes  are  aware  of  nothing  but 
remembrances.  They  wander  after  the 
shadow  of  Dudley,  and  about  the  scaf- 
folds of  Devereux  and  the  Scotch  Mary. 
In  the  earlier  months  of  1603,  she  had 
still  been  capable  of  forgetting  herself  in 
her  wonted  business  and  pleasures,  in 
the  transactions  of  Italy  and  Ireland,  in 
music,  which  throughout  her  life  was  her 
most  customary  and  best-beloved  relax- 
ation. But  when  the  Carnival  drew  on 
with  its  annual  uproar  of  festivities,  the 
queen  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  There 
had  fallen  upon  her  sudden  wretchedness 
and  disgust.  The  second  Ash  Wednes- 
day approached,  arrived,  since  the  dreary 
day  of  the  execution  of   the  Earl  of   Es- 


sex. Hour  by  hour  through  the  dismal 
Lenten  season  his  royal  mistress  slowly 
died.  "  The  queen  grew  worse  and 
worse,  because  she  would  be  so."  "  Elle 
dit  de  vouloir  mourirP  "  She  would  not 
hear  the  archbishop  speak  of  hope  of  her 
longer  life.  She  might  have  lived  if  she 
would  have  used  means,  but  she  would 
not  be  persuaded,  and  princes  must  not 
be  forced.  Her  physicians  said  she  had 
a  body  of  firm  and  perfect  constitution, 
likely  to  have  lived  many  years.  .  .  .  She 
departed  this  life  mildly  .  .  .  like  a  ripe 
apple  from  the  tree  ;  cum  leni  quadam 
fibre  absque  gemitu^''  Would  it  have 
comforted  at  all  her  vexed  and  parting 
spirit  could  she  have  foreseen  Marston 
Moor  and  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  and 
the  fates  of  Buckingham  and  Strafford, 
and  known,  as  a  certainty,  that  for  a  true 
Stewart  the  block  was  in  England  the  in- 
evitable destination,  and  that  the  Com- 
mons of  England  would  prove  altogether 
as  envious  of  the  encroachments  of  fa- 
vourites as  their  virgin  queen  ! 

What  were  the  anticipations  of  English 
statesmen  at  the  new  accession  ? 

We  see  no  better  way  of  setting  forth 
these  anticipations  than  by  quoting  two 
or  three  passages  from  an  author,  re- 
nowned in  other  walks,  and  as  active  and 
sagacious  a  politician  as  this  country  had 
at  that  epoch  bred  —  Lord  Bacon.  We  can 
give  but  a  few  specimens  :  a  careful  col- 
lection of  the  famous  chancellor's  re- 
marks on  this  subject,  might  form  a  val- 
uable introduction  and  key  to  the  reign  of 
James  I.  The  colours,  which  the  sun  oi 
Elizabeth,  as  it  went  down,  left  in  the  sky, 
require,  if  they  are  to  be  fitly  revived,  a 
touch  from  the  pen  of  one  who  saw  and 
felt  the  times  and  their  changes. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  times  [writes 
Bacon],  which  have  passed  since  King  Henry 
the  Eighth,  I  find  the  strangest  variety  that  in 
like  number  of  successions  hath  ever  been 
known.  The  reign  of  a  child  ;  the  offer  of  an 
usurpation  (though  it  were  but  as  a  diary 
ague) ;  the  reign  of  a  lady  married  to  a  for- 
eign prince,  and  the  reign  of  a  lady  solitary 
and  unmarried.  So  that  as  it  comcth  to  pass 
in  massive  bodies,  that  they  have  certain  trep- 
idations and  waverings  before  they  fix  and 
settle,  so  it  sccmcth  that  by  the  providence  of 
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God  this  monarchy  before  it  was  to  settle  in 
his  Majesty  and  his  generations  (in  which  I 
hope  it  is  now  established  forever)  it  had 
these  prelusive  changes  in  these  barren  princes. 
("Bacon's  Letters  and  Life,"  vol.  iii.  p.  250.) 

Thus  had  the  preparation  been  made 
for  the  coming  in  of  James  I. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  Divine  Providence,  to 
extinguish  and  take  away  all  note  of  a  stranger, 
had  doubled  upon  his  person  within  the 
circle  of  one  age  the  royal  blood  of  England 
by  both  parents.  This  succession  drew  to- 
wards it  the  eyes  of  all  men,  being  one  of  the 
most  memorable  accidents  that  had  happened 
a  long  time  in  the  Christian  world.  For  the 
kingdom  of  France  having  been  re-united  in 
the  age  before  in  all  the  provinces  thereof 
formerly  dismembered  ;  and  the  kingdom  of 
Spain  being  of  more  fresh  memory  united  and 
made  entire  by  the  annexing  of  Portugal  in  the 
person  of  Philip  the  Second,  there  remained 
but  this  third  and  last  union,  for  the  counter- 
poising of  the  power  of  these  three  great  mon- 
archies, and  the  disposing  of  the  affairs  of 
Europe  thereby  to  a  more  assured  and  univer- 
sal peace  and  concord.  .  .  .  The  island  of 
Great  Britain,  divided  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  was  never  before  united  in  itself  under 
one  king.  ...  A  king  in  the  strength  of  his 
years,  supported  with  great  alliances  abroad, 
established  with  royal  issue  at  home,  at  peace 
with  all  the  world,  practised  in  the  regiment  of 
such  a  kingdom  as  mought  rather  enable  a  king 
by  variety  of  accidents  than  corrupt  him  with 
affluence  or  vain  glory  ;  and  one  that  besides 
his  universal  capacity  and  judgment  was  nota- 
bly exercised  and  practised  in  matters  of  relig- 
ion and  the  Church  ;  which  in  these  times,  by 
the  confused  use  of  both  swords,  are  become 
so  intermixed  with  considerations  of  estate,  as 
most  of  the  counsels  of  sovereign-princes  or 
republic  depend  upon  them.  .  .  .  Itrejoiceth* 
all  men  to  see  so  fair  a  morning  of  a  kingdom, 
and  to  be  thoroughly  secured  of  former  appre- 
hensions as  a  man  that  awaketh  out  of  a  fear- 
ful dream.  ("  Bacon's  Works,"  vol.  vi.  pp. 
275-6.) 

Now  [exclaims  Bacon  in  a  letter  to  his  new 
sovereign],  the  corner-stone  is  laid  of  the 
mightiest  monarchy  in  Europe.  ("  Bacon's 
Letters  and  Life,"  vol.  iii.  p.  63.) 

The  memoranda  and  instructions  sup- 
plied by  Bacon  for  the  king's  private 
study  are  full  of  suggestive  remarks  in 
regard  to  the  coalescence  of  the  two 
kingdoms. 

*  One  illustration  of  this  joy  from  another  hand,  out 
of  the  number  that  might  be  cited,  will  serve  as  sample. 
Thus  Sir  John  Harrington,  Queen  Elizabeth's  godson, 
welcomes  James  :  — 

"  Joy  Protestant,  Papist  be  now  reclaimed, 
Leave  Puritan  your  supercilious  frown, 
Join  voice,  heart,  hand,  all  discord  be  disclaimed ; 
Be  all  one  flock,  by  one  great  Shepherd  guided. 
No  foreign  wolf  can  force  a  fold  so  fenced, 
God  for  his  house  a  Steward  hath  provided." 

Ntigce  A  lUiquce^  i.  334. 


Dealing  with  the  practical  difficulties  to 
be  encountered,  he  writes  :  — 

It  sufficeth  that  there  be  an  uniformity  in 
the  principal  and  fundamental  laws  both  eccle- 
siastical and  civil.  For  in  this  point  the  rule 
holds,  which  was  pronounced  by  an  ancient 
father  touching  the  diversity  of  rites  in  the 
Church,  for  finding  the  vesture  of  the  queen 
(in  the  psalm),  which  did  prefigure  the  Church, 
was  of  divers  colours,  and  finding  again,  that 
Christ's  coat  was  without  a  seam,  he  conclud- 
eth  well  :  "  In  veste  varietas  sit,  scissura  non 
sit.''''  ("  Bacon's  Letters  and  Life,"  vol.  iii.  pp. 
97-8.) 

Bacon's  personal  judgment  upon  the 
real  differences  between  England  and 
Scotland  as  to  Church  matters  is  thus  ex- 
pressed :  — 

For  matters  of  religion,  the  union  is  perfect 
in  point  of  doctrine  ;  but  in  matters  of  disci- 
pline and  government  it  is  imperfect.  ("  Ba- 
con's Letters  and  Life,"  vol.  iii.  p.  223.) 

But  he  is  not  sanguine  of  speedy  ef- 
fects, he  knows  how  late  in  their  season 
the  fruits  of  policy  ripen  :  — 

It  must  be  left  to  nature  and  time  to  make 
that  continuum,  which  was  at  first  but  con- 
tiguum.  .  .  .  Those  mixtures,  which  are  at  the 
first  troubled,  grow  after  clear  and  settled  by 
the  benefit  of  rest  and  time.  ('*  Bacon's  Let- 
ters and  Life,"  vol.  iii.  p.  98.) 

And  yet  there  have  arisen  further  re- 
sponsibilities which  may  not  be  shirked  : 

God  hath  reserved  to  your  Majesty's  times 
two  works,  which  amongst  the  acts  of  kings 
have  the  supreme  pre-eminence,  the  union  and 
the  plantation  of  kingdoms  .  .  .  the  one  in 
the  union  of  the  island  of  Britain,  the  other  in 
the  plantation  of  great  and  noble  parts  of  the 
island  of  Ireland.  ^  ("  Bacon's  Letters  and 
Life,"  vol.  iv.  p.  116.) 

Some  years  later  he  could  venture  so 
far  in  self-congratulation  as  to  say  :  — 

Ireland  is  the  last  "  exfiliis  Europae  "  which 
hath  been  reclaimed  from  desolation.  ("Ba- 
con's Letters  and  Life,"  vol.  vi.  p.  205.) 

And  indeed  all  through  the  reign  Ba- 
con never  lost  sight  of  the  brighter  face 
of  things.  "  Video  solejn  orient etn  in  occi- 
dente^''  he  cries  in  his  "  Discourse  on  the 
Greatness  of  the  Kingdom  of  Britain  ;  " 
and  in  James's  very  last  year  he  wrote  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales  :  — 

Your  Highness  hath  an  imperial  name.  It 
was  a  Charles  that  brought  the  empire  first 
into  France,  a  Charles  that  brought  it  first 
into  Spain,  why  should  not  Great  Britain  have 
his  turn  ?  ("  Bacon's  Letters  and  Life,"  vol. 
vii.  p.  469.) 
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This  language  of  Bacon  concerning 
James,  his  purposes  and  achievements,  is 
not  at  all  the  language  adopted  later  on 
by  English  historians,  and  to  which  we 
have  grown  accustomed.  Since  Bacon 
had  thoughts  of  being  to  James  what 
Burleigh  was  to  Elizabeth,  what  Strafford 
was  to  be  to  Charles  I.,  Clarendon  to 
Charles  II.,  a  more  or  less  imaginary  per- 
sonage has  employed  politician  after  pol- 
itician, novelist  after  novelist,  historian 
after  historian.  The  novelist  has  too  of- 
ten taken  his  cue  from  the  politician,  and 
the  historian  his  plot  from  the  novelist. 
From  Professor  von  Ranke's  pen  we 
have  at  last,  we  believe  (if  it  be  at  all 
possible,  without  presumption,  to  make 
at  this  distance  of  station  and  observa- 
tion such  an  assertion),  an  authentic  and 
faithful  portraiture,  and  one  which  will 
not  soon  be  superseded  in  the  accredited 
gallery  of  the  likenesses  of  our  sover- 
eigns. In  the  contemporary  pictures  and 
frontispieces  there  is  commonly  written 
in  the  background  over  the  head  of  King 
James  I.  his  own  selected  scriptural  sen- 
tence, '■''  Bead  pacificiP  It  was  a  favour- 
ite motto  of  the  seventeenth  century ; 
it  was  ever  on  the  tongues  of  the  fore- 
most men  of  that  century  in  Church  and 
State  ;  but  it  was  along  their  slippery 
and  unsafe  roads  the  hardest  device  for 
them  to  be  invariably  true  to.  It  was  an 
altogether  new  style  for  a  Stewart,  and, 
in  particular,  it  was  a  strange  symbol  for 
a  man  called  to  be  king  over  a  divided 
and  turbulent  island,  in  every  border  and 
in  every  harbour  of  which  swarmed  the 
moss-trooper  and  the  privateer,  "  know- 
ing no  measure  of  law  but  the  length  of 
their  swords."  It  was  a  text  which  had, 
however,  been  meditated  and  commented 
upon  by  James  from  his  earliest  boy- 
hood ;  he  was  faithful  to  it  throughout 
his  life  ;  it  explained  his  advent  to  power 
and  his  whole  confirmation  in  power  to 
his  conscience  ;  by  it  he  had  interpreted 
the  history  of  his  parents  and  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  his  own  marvellous  and 
singular  escapes  from  destruction,  first 
in  his  mother's  womb,  then  in  the  north- 
ern castle,  and  the  third  time  in  the 
Westminster  Parliament.  He  read  in  it 
the  cause  of  his  preservation  as  a  youth 
in  Scotland  through  unceasing  treason 
and  discontent.  Even  at  the  very  last, 
when  he  could  not  but  ];e  aware  of  the 
ever- widening  ravages  of  a  great  Euro- 
pean war,  in  which  the  prospects  of  some  ' 
of  his  children  must  be,  those  of  all  ofl 
them  might  be  involved,  he  still  drew  a  | 


personal  promise  ^rom  it.  After  all  his 
dangers,  alone  or  nearly  so  of  his  race, 
and  in  his  generation  nearly  alone  of  his 
rank,  after  having  seen,  to  look  for  ex- 
amples not  further  than  the  two  nearest 
states,  the  assassin's  knife  reach  the 
champion  of  French  royalty,  the  heads- 
man's sword  the  guardian  of  the  Dutch 
republic ;  James  the  peace-maker,  the 
first  king  of  Great  Britain,  could  "go 
away  hence  satisfied,"  having  met  death 
tranquilly  in  his  bed,  his  crown  safe,  his 
son  by  his  side. 

James,  all  along,  was  thoroughly  awake 
to  his  own  disadvantages,  though  he  might 
be  thought  to  make  little,  or  to  have  never 
caught  sight,  of  them*  He  had  no  beauty 
of  presence  ;  the  glow  of  natural  courage 
which  had  distinguished  both  his  house 
and  the  house  which  had  preceded  it  in 
England,  had  died  in  him  from  the  ter- 
rible shock  of  the  murder  of  Rizzio.  He 
had  not  the  ines.timable  faculty  to  a  king, 
of  winning  or  inspiring  enthusiasm,  of 
even,  in  the  case  of  ordinary  lookers- 
on,  securing  habitual  respect.  Affection 
would  not  be  bestowed  on  him,  but  would 
have  to  be  bought  by  him.  He  would 
never  gain  that  kind  of  friendship  which 
sits  lightly  and  pleasantly,  except  by  cre- 
ating favourites.  And  yet  just  such  facile 
friendships  were  indispensable  to  a  ruler 
so  active  and  inquisitive.  All  this  he 
knew,  and  he  had  early  considered  how 
he  should  make  the  best  bargains.  Some- 
times, though  rarely,  the  thought  of  the 
drawbacks  in  himself  roused  his  jealousy 
of  others  and  warped  his  judgment.  He 
was  very  sharp  at  the  discovery,  when- 
ever there  was  an  alteration  in  his  sur- 
roundings, how  reverence  had  to  be  forced 
into  growing  about  him.  Such  experience 
was  bitter  enough  to  him,  impressed  as 
he  was  with  the  importance  of  the  author- 
ity he  wore  and  meant  to  exercise,  and 
with  the  grandeur  and  dignity  of  what  he 
took  to  be  his  own  place  among  kings. 
James  found  out  quite  as  soon  as,  prob- 
ably sooner  than,  the  English  courtiers, 
how  far  he  came  short  of  the  stature  of 
the  Tudors,  and  where  would  be  the  weak 
side  of  his  reputation  in  England.  He  felt 
the  difficulty  of  his  situation,  and  he  took 
his  own  means  of  overcoming  it,  so  far  as 
that  could  be  done.  At  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  he  may  have  foreseen 
the  satires  and  scurrilities  which  would 
assail  him  before  its  close.  He  would  no- 
tice how  the  Englisli  country-gentleman 
fell  with  him  involuntarily  into  an  unac- 
ceptable intimacy,  and  at  a  very  first  in- 
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terview  was  easily  to  be  led  on  so  as  "  not 
to  refrain  from  a  scurvy  jest."  *  His  own 
appreciation  of  his  predicament  may  be 
excused  for  taking  at  times  a  tetchy  and 
petulant  air,  though  there  is  generally  a 
laugh  at  himself,  as  when  to  a  noble  who, 
regardless  of  the  king's  anxiety  to  please, 
repeatedly  and  over-vehemently  urges  his 
suit,  he  cries,  roughly  rejecting  the  pe- 
tition :  "  Shall  a  king  give  heed  to  a  dirty 
paper  when  a  beggar  notes  not  his  gilt 
stirrops  ?  "  f  No  one  discerned  so  clearly 
as  James  himself  that  the  tone  of  Eliza- 
beth, the  tone  of  Essex,  Sydney,  Raleigh, 
was  gone  from  the  English  court.  There 
remained  close  to  him  only  one  of  the  con- 
spicuous pillars  of  Elizabeth's  state  ;  and 
Salisbury,  shrewd  statesman  as  he  was, 
had  been  the  meanest  in  face  and  figure, 
the  most  prosaic  in  fancy,  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan magnates.  James  had  to  begin 
his  reign  by  recognizing  all  the  conse- 
quences of  this  change  in  the  atmosphere 
around  the  throne,  and  by  preparing  him- 
self to  constantly  meet  them. 

Some  efforts  he  made  or  allowed  to  be 
made  to  bring  back  the  old  rigime.  Care- 
less in  money  matters  by  disposition,  and 
besides  afraid  of  being  considered  miserly, 
he  went  into  the  extreme  of  profusion. 
In  expenditure,  in  luxurious  feasting,  his 
court  far  outstripped  Elizabeth's.^  But 
the  whole  thing  was  always  heavy  and 
ilat.  Queen  Anne  might  deck  herself  and 
her  maids  of  honour  for  masque  after 
masque.  The  king  himself  felt  the  op- 
pressive collapse,  and  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  be  at  his  hunting-seat.  His  own 
worst  shortcomings  were  due  to  his  origi- 
naLlack  of  what  were  held  to  be,  and  in 
England  were,  the  established  signs  of 
good  breeding.  Awkwardness  and  a  con- 
sciousness of  awkwardness  were  congen- 
ital in  him.  The  strictest  investigations 
lead  QTi^  little  further.  His  mind  was 
coarse  but  not  vicious,  his  character  ap- 
prehensive but  not  cowardly.  He  was 
not  of  attractive,  neither  was  he  of  con- 
temptible parts.  He  strove  to  the  utmost 
to  be  a  just  king;  he  was  a  benevolent 
man.  On  small  and  on  great  occasions 
he  showed  himself  capable  of  generosity, 
even  of  magnanimity.  But  when  he  be- 
came king  of  England  he  was  already 
thirty-seven  years.of  age,  too  old  and  too 
downright  to  think  of  breaking  up  his 
northern  habits. 

Times  of  peace  and  plenty  are  trying 

•  tfugee  Afttigueg,  \.  368. 
t  Ntigce  Antigua,  i.  393. 

i  Mi-.  Gardirier?s  Introduction,  p.  ix.,  etc.      Parlia> 
mentary  debates  in  1610.    CamdejuSociety,  1S62. 


times  for  a  court.  The  whole  general 
community,  a  thoughtless  householder, 
not  seeming  in  want  of  stores,  leaves  its 
finest  and  choicest  fruits  on  the  tree  and 
in  the  sun.  Through  the  long  calm  spell 
of  autumn  weather  they  are  never  gath- 
ered. They  are  shaken  down  and 
smashed  in  the  stormy  presence  of  the 
winter,  over-ripe,  rotten,  gone  to  ruin. 
For,  indeed  (one  is  tempted  to  say  it  when 
one  turns  to  past  history),  great  colonial 
positions  or  frequent  foreign  wars  are 
necessary  to  keep  the  aristocracy,  the 
wealthy  and  intelligent  class  of  the  nation, 
however  named,  in  pure  and  wholesome 
vigour.  In  the  absence  of  other  calls,  the 
upper  and  the  official  nobility  are  bound, 
more  almost  than  the  very  person  of  the 
sovereign,  to  the  household  and  the 
court,  and,  in  reigns  such  as  that  of 
James,  are  peculiarly  sensitive  and  re- 
sponsive to  royal  demenour  and  royal 
manners.  In  those  about  the  monarch, 
who  tried  to  suit  themselves  to  him,  who 
belonged  not  to  his  literary  and  learned, 
but  to  his  hunting  and  dining  set,  or  who 
gave  the  word  to  a  larger,  sprightlier 
society  into  which  he  himself  compara- 
tively seldom  entered,  the  change  he 
brought  in  was  a  most  distinctly  bad  one 
in  morals  as  well  as  in  manners. 

And  then,  that  enthusiasm  which  had 
in  Elizabeth's  time  been  irresistible,  was 
necessarily  transient.  It  could  not  be 
otherwise.  The  uncertainty  of  the  suc- 
cession, the  reign  of  an  unmarried  queen, 
unprotected  except  by  her  people,  the 
fury  of  the  Papacy  and  of  the  Continent 
manned  with  Spanish  mercenaries,  had 
kept  the  universal  national  estimate,  and 
specially  amongst  the  foremost  ranks  of 
society  the  personal  aspect,  of  manhood 
and  womanhood,  of  duty,  degree  and  re- 
sponsibility, at  the  highest  level.  James 
might  advance  faces,  which  made  for- 
tunes, a  penniless  page  or  a  pushing  fair  ; 
but  he  could  make  no  cent-re  for  the  old 
peerless  cluster  of  brave  men  and  sweet 
women,  the  warm  ideals  of  Spenser  and 
Shakespeare.  Majesty  could  give  no 
longer  the  remembered  frank  and  stately 
entertainment.  And  now,  the  poetry  of 
English  public  and  domestic  life  had,  for 
a  generation,  retired,  like  the  greatest  of 
English  poets,  into  the  country. 

Favouritism  was  at  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century  a  received  insti- 
tution according  to  a  recognized  and  cus- 
tomary law  of  Europe.  It  was  a  form  of 
artificial  extension  of  the  family  of  a 
prince,  which  had  become  an  accepted 
part  of  the  State   machinery.     It  was  a 
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means  of  keeping  in  existence,  during 
the  minority  or  the  undisciplined  youth 
of  the  heir,  a  dynastic  secret.  If  his 
rivalry  were  feared  or  his  succession  dis- 
liked, his  too  close  initiation  into  politics 
might  be  prevented.  Or  if  a  break  of 
line  or  succession  was  imminent  it  was 
thus  possible  to  equip  an  opposition  and 
qualify  it  to  hold  on  to  and  carry  forward 
the  principles  it  had  known  at  work.  It 
was  a  convenience  which  had  been  de- 
vised and  developed  in  the  nest  of  mod- 
ern political  cunning  in  Italy,  and  it  had 
been  at  Rome  brought  to  perfection 
under  the  example  and  by  the  name  of 
nepotism.  It  had  been  promoted  in 
each  pontificate  a  step  further  by  the 
bishops  of  Rome  of  King  James's  own 
period.  In  James's  lifetime,  the  Peretti, 
the  Aldobrandini,  the  Borghesi,  the  Lu- 
dovisi,  the  Barberini  had  received  a  sub- 
stantial benediction  in  the  sight  of  the 
city  and  the  world  from  a  papal  relative, 
and  had  become  the  schoolmen  of  a 
new  discipline,  the  masters  of  diploma- 
cy. The  art  was  at  its  best.  Its  greatest 
disciple,  in  whom  it  culminated,  the  pupil 
of  the  Barberini,  the  man  to  be  known 
hereafter  as  Cardinal  Mazarin,  was  about 
two  and  twenty  years  of  age  when  James 
died.  In  Spain  the  favourite  was  as  to 
date  an  older  permanent  establishment 
than  in  Italy,  and  there  too  he  was  re- 
garded as  essential  to  the  security  of  the 
monarchy.  In  France  the  Italian  faction 
was  every  day  gaining  ground,  and  the 
conflict  between  the  noble  houses  and  the 
favourite  or  minister  was  settling  itself 
with  a  steady  determination  toward  the 
triumph  of  the  new  craft.  We  might  trace 
the  introduction  of  this  instrument  of  the 
new  science  of  government  in  the  history 
of  the  German  courts,  in  which,  at  this 
e.poch,  the  influences  of  Italian  and  Span- 
ish maxims  are  unusually  prominent. 

In  a  modified  form  James  availed  him- 
self of  the  prevalent  manner  among  mon- 
archs.  But  when  we  look  closely  into 
,tlie  innovation,  as  he  made  it,  we  get 
evidence  sufficient  how  cautious  he  was, 
and  we  perceive  the  checks  he  had  kept 
in  reserve.  The  favourite  was  to  rule 
the  court,  not  the  council.  The  favour- 
ite's position,  his  behaviour  in  his  place, 
his  foundation  in  his  master's  affections, 
were  to  be  the  principal  topic  for  the 
men  and  women  of  fashion.  This  new 
phenomenon  would  serve  for  a  mark  or 
target,  constantly  shifting  and  never 
quite  settled,  in  general  conversation. 
The  anterooms  of  politics  would  be  main- 
tained in  perpetual  motion  and  expecta- 


tion, and  would  find  this  tempting  food 
always  close  at  hand.  The  favourite 
himself  was  to  be  as  much  as  possible  in 
the  public  eye,  was  to  have  opportunities 
of  forwarding  his  friends,  was  to  make 
marriages  for  his  relations  ;  he  was  to 
be  pressed  on  by  his  own  clique,  he  was 
to  hear  also  the  threats  of  those  over- 
borne by  him,  he  was  to  be,  throughout, 
trying  for  foothold  and  on  the  verge  of 
the  precipice,  over  which  he  might  have 
to  be  flung.  James  prided  himself  with 
justice  on  his  power  of  seizing  on  the 
meaning  of  an  unguarded  gesture  or  a 
stray  remark ;  appearances  might  look 
otherwise,  but  from  an  interview  he  gen- 
erally took  away  with  him  what  he  had 
come  or  waited  for  ;  he  excelled  at  a 
tefe-CL-tete.  The  favourite  was  to  have 
the  private  ear  of  the  king  ;  it  was  his 
especial  privilege  to  be  able  to  see  the 
king  alone  ;  he  was  to  come  straight  out 
of  the  crowd  into  the  king's  chamber. 
Vain,  passionate  creatures  like  Somerset 
or  Buckingham,  speaking  out  of  their 
panting  hopes  and  fears,  echoing  the 
cries  of  their  partisans  and  the  criticisms 
of  their  foes,  detailing  the  scandal  they 
would  have  to  hush  up  or  to  brave  in 
London  and  in  the  country  houses,  —  or 
among  the  lawyers  and  the  merchants, 
—  were  worth  all  the  price  he  paid  for 
them,  to  that  queer,  shrewd  connoisseur, 
their  gossip  and  patron.  It  was  they  who 
gave  to  the  king  (whose  own  tastes  lay 
over  sea  with  negotiations  and  difficulties 
there)  that  intimacy  with  England,  which 
it  was  not  easy  nor  agreeable  to  him  to 
acquire  for  himself  ;  with  which  he  could 
not  altogether  harmoniously  associate 
his  person  ;  but  outside  of,  which  he 
could  not,  without  manifest  danger,  pur- 
sue his  career.  In  England,  as  abroad, 
one  use  of  the  favourite  was  to  be  the 
breaking  down  of  the  old  aristocracy,  and 
the  substitution,  —  in  England  this  could 
not  be  worked  with  any  considerable 
success  for  absolutist  purposes,  —  of  no- 
vi  homines.  The  king  warned  his  favour- 
ites, and  those  who  in  their  rise  rose  with 
them,  to  be  heedful.  Countenance  and 
protection  should  be  granted  them  to  the 
furthest  social  limits,  but  let  them  never 
get  within  the  clutches  of  a  legal  tribunal. 
There  was  the  den  of  lions,  out  of  which 
he  would  not  be  able  nor  willing  to  de- 
liver them.  The  famous  prosecutions  of 
the  reign  bear  witness  to  James's  sense 
of  the  majesty  of  the  law.  Favourite  or 
chancellor,  it  he  came  to  trial,  had  to 
take  his  chance  ;  James  would  not  pre- 
vent, he  was  not  easily  brought  to  miti- 
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gate,  a  sentence.  The  Spanish,  French, 
or  Italian  favourite,  powerful  all  round, 
was  ordinarily  the  chief  minister  of  for- 
eign affairs  ;  the  English  favourite  was, 
after  all,  little  more  than  a  reporter  on 
certain  sides  of  political  society  at  home. 
Just  at  the  end,  it  is  true,  of  James's 
reign  a  somewhat  different  state  of  things 
is  exhibited.  But  Buckingham,  as  play- 
ing the  prime  minister,  was  Prince  Char- 
les's nominee,  was  no  favourite  of  King 
James.  Had  the  king  lived  a  little 
longer,  and  felt  himself  strong  enough  to 
take  up  again  the  reinscof  government, 
his  first  act  would  probably  have  been  to 
disgrace  and  dismiss  the  duke. 

"  Those,"  says  Mr.  Pattison  (p.  361), 
"whose  impressions  of  character  have 
been  chiefly  derived  from  modern  histo- 
ries, will  find  that,  as  they  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  contemporary  me- 
moirs, their  estimate  of  James's  abilities 
will  be  raised."  We  altogether  endorse, 
we  are  ready  to  take  a  long  stride  beyond 
Mr.  Pattison's  eulogy.  In  the  first  place 
we  would  urge  our  readers  to  notice  the 
sagacity  and  insight  displayed  by  the 
king  in  the  selection  of  ambassadors. 
We  doubt  whether  any  British  sovereign 
was  ever  served  by  abler  diplomatists, 
and  whether  any  British  sovereign  was 
ever  served  by  diplomatists  who  could 
feel  more  assured  that  their  exertions 
were  closely  and  studiously  scanned  and 
conned  by  an  anxious,  vigilant,  and  ac- 
curately experienced  master.  Mr.  Mot- 
ley has  spoken  disparagingly  of  the 
statesmen  who  served  James,  but  we,  for 
our  part,  know  not  when  England  was 
represented  abroad  by  more  capable  en- 
voys than  in  this  reign.  Where,  we 
would  ask,  shall  we  match  a  time  when 
Win  wood  or  Carleton  was  at  the  Hague, 
Weston  at  Brussels,  Wake  at  Venice, 
Anstrutherin  the  North,  Digby  in  Spain, 
Roe  at  Constantinople,  Herbert  (later 
Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury)  and  Carlisle 
were  at  Paris,  Chichester  and  Davies  in 
the  Irish  plantations?  The  preservation 
of  peace  was  James's  chief  care  ;  but  had 
he  been  forced  into  the  heat  of  conflict, 
it  would  have  been  found  that  he  could 
act  with  effect,  that  he  had  the  secret, 
and  could  touch  the  spring  of  a  most 
nicely  organized  international  combina- 
tion.*    In  view  of  the  war  in  progress 

*  Charles's  whisper,  during  the  debates  of  1624, 
would  have  come  true  enough  of  a  great  war  in  the 
last  ten  years  of  James,  after  he  had  secured  himself. 
"My  father  has  a  long  sword.  If  it  is  once  drawn,  it 
will  hardly  be  put  up  again." — Gardiner,  "England 
under  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Charles  I.,''  vol. 
i.  p.  30. 


and  prospect,  and  in  view  of  the  whole 
future  of  British  enterprise  and  com- 
merce, the  position  of,  for  instance.  Sir 
Thomas  Roe  at  Constantinople  is  most 
noteworthy  and  instructive.  Sir  Thomas 
Roe,  like  so  many  of  the  best  servants  of 
the  crown  during  this  reign,  had  been 
knighted  (we  have  in  such  promotions  a 
hint  to  light  up  another  branch  of  King 
James's  statecraft)  shortly  after  the  king's 
coming  into  England.  Soon  after  his 
advancement  Roe  went  for  Prince  Henry 
to  the  West  Indies  ;  in  1609  Roe  had 
been  in  Guinea  and  on  the  Amazon  ;  in 
1614  he  was  taking  part  in  the  debates  of 
the  House  of  Commons  ;  then,  in  1615, 
he  travelled  as  far  as  the  court  of  the 
emperor  Jehanghir  at  Agra,  to  further 
the  English  East  India  Company,  yet  in 
its  first  infancy  —  it  was  established  in 
the  first  year  of  the  century  ;  after  so 
many  commercial  and  diplomatic  missions 
he  had  been  sent  as  British  minister  to 
the  Porte.  There  he  was  the  Stratford 
de  Redcliffe  of  his  time,  for  years  the 
one  unchanging  power  in  Turkey.  He 
relates  himself,  how  "in  the  first  fifteen 
months  of  his  embassy  he  had  seen 
three  emperors*  of  the  Turks,  seven 
prime  visiers,  two  captain  bassas,  five 
agas  of  the  Janissaries,  three  great  treas- 
urers, six  bassas  of  Cairo,  and  other 
changes  in  proportion."  He  made  the 
most  of  himself  and  his  position.  He 
did  his  best  to  secure  jewels  and  rarities 
of  classical  antiquity  for  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  and  the  Earl  of  Arundel ;  he 
claimed  and  he  took  precedence  before 
all  other  ambassadors  ;  he  assumed  the 
protectorate  over  the  Greek  Church ; 
from  the  centre  of  Islam  he  carried  on 
an  active  antagonism  to  the  cabals  of 
Rome  ;  he  procured  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits  from  the  Ottoman  dominions  ;  he 
brought  the  sultan  to  regard  and  honour 
King  James  as  the  natural  and  equitable 
mediator  of  royal  controversies.  Roe 
was  not  a  vainglorious  man,  but  he  could 
make  so  proud  as  to  write  home  :  — "  I  am 
confident  that  the  emperor  would  rather 
strangle  ten  visiers  than  dismiss  your  min- 
ister." He  was  one  of  the  queen  of  Bohe- 
mia's most  faithful  friends  and  most  con- 
stant correspondents.  In  her  letters  she 
has  an  old  playful  name  for  him  :  "  Hon- 
est Tom,"  a  sobriquet  from  her  pleasant 

*  In  his  detailed  description  of  one  of  these  revolu- 
tions we  have  some  very  fine  reflections :  "  Thus  a  man 
despised,  naked,  taken  from  a  pit,  at  first  only  begging 
a  little  water,  was  in  a  moment  made  one  of  the  great- 
est monarchs  in  the  world.  He  that  was  now  in  the 
jaws  of  death,  starved  and  dying  of  thirst,  is  become 
the  emperor,  and  may  drink  gold  or  the  blood  of  men." 
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girlhood.  He  has  been  and  will  be  her 
trustiest  adviser  and  consoler.  He  writes 
to  her  in  evil  times  :  "  How  happy  should 
I  be  if  I  could  bring  one  contented 
thought  to  your  Majesty,  to  whom  I  have 
been  devoted  from  your  infancy."  Had 
England  taken  up  in  earnest  anB  in  full 
the  cause  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  Sir 
Thomas  Roe  at  the  divan,  and  Bethlen 
Gabor,  "the  Transylvanian  Mithridates  " 
in  the  field,  would  have  been  the  foment- 
ers  and  the  champions  of  war  in  the  east 
of  Europe.  A  great  blow  dealt  from  the 
east,  with  another  great  blow  at  the  same 
time  from  the  north,  —  from  Denmark 
and  Sweden,  —  how  might  these  have 
changed  the  course  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War?  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  as  long  as  he 
lived,  —  he  survived  until  close  upon  the 
outbreak  of  the  English  Civil  War,  —  con- 
tinued to  have  the  highest  reputation 
among  diplomatists.  And  it  was  not  only 
in  distant  countries  and  in  the  east  of 
Europe  that  he  won  his  spurs.  After 
Gustavus  Adolphus  had  gained  his  victory 
■of  Leipzig,  he  sent  Sir  Thomas  Roe  a 
present  of  ;^2ooo,  and  in  his  letter  terms 
him  "his  strenuum  consultorem^  he  be- 
itig  one  of  the  first  wlio  had  advised  him 
to  this  German  war,  after  he  had  made 
peace  betwixt  him  and  the  Polander." 
A  man  like  Roe  felt  his  own  power  and 
that  of  Great  Britian  to  do,  in  time  of  need, 
decisive  things.  One  can  understand, 
when  one  looks  at  Sir  Thomas  Roe's 
countenance  in  his  picture,  dignified  and 
determined,  with  hints  of  spleen*  and 
melancholy,  but  such  hints  all  but  erased 
by  a  passionate  and  fiery  spirit  of  action 
—  the  very  portrait  eloquent  with  its  de- 
vise, "  Te  colui,  virtus,  tit  rem,  sed  notneii 
inane  es''"'  —  how  it  was  that,  when  near 
the  close  of  his  career  he  was  at  Ratisbon 
on  a  mission  to  the  emperor  and  the 
princes  of  Germany,  the  chief  potentate 
in  Christendom  was  reported  to  have  said 
of  him  ;  "  I  have  met  with  many  gallant 
persons  of  many  nations,  but  I  scarce  ever 
met  with  an  ambassador  but  now." 

It  cannot  with  truth  be  said  that  James's 
foreign  policy  was  one  of  folly  ;  it  was  not 
even  one  of  failure.  James's  relations  in 
regard  to  the  political  system  of  Europe 
run  exactly  parallel  to  his  relations  with 
regard  to  its  ecclesiastical  and  theolog- 
ical system.  He  holds,  in  both  relations, 
a  strong  fortress  in  a  neutral  territory. 
The  site  on  which  it  is  built  is  impreg- 

•  "Preserve  me,"  he  wrote  home  once,  "in  his 
Majesty'H  remembrance  for  good,  that  it  may  not  bu 
written  on  my  tomb:  Tiic  best  of  tliis  man's  life  was 
banishments,  '  Consul  et  exul  eram.''  " 


nable,  or  nearly  so,  to  outside  assault.  But 
it  would  be  neither  fitting  nor  wise,  if  it 
were  possible,  for  its  inhabitants  to  issue 
forth  too  far  from  it,  either  to  act  like  light 
horsemen  or  to  adopt  the  offensive  on  a 
pretentious  scale.  Fighting  from  a  dis- 
tance, if  at  all,  his  must  be  an  indirect 
warfare  and  the  strategy  of  the  cabinet. 
His  tentative,  procrastinating,  in  form 
haggling,  in  spirit  freezing,  policy  had  no 
special  cause  in  any  fault  in  his  mind  and 
judgment.  The  very  same  policy  is  and 
has  been  the  rigorous  line,  marked  out  by 
interest  and  also  by  duty,  at  many  a  junc- 
ture of  European  affairs,  for  the  United 
Kingdom.  Here,  too,  James's  sympathy 
touched  a  distant  future.  British  policy 
in  regard  to  Europe  has  since  been,  by 
choice  and  primarily,  pacific.  For  wars 
Britain  likes  a  clearer  case  and  a  hotter 
climate.  In  Europe  she  has  preferred  al- 
liances which  secured  peace  to  those 
which  preluded  campaigns.  She  has  to 
be  driven  out  of  herself  and  out  of  her 
temper  into  war.  There  are  plenty  of  later 
examples  (and  they  are  most  assuredly  not 
examples  of  mere  fumbling  ignorance,  and 
groping  incompetence)  of  behaviour  on 
the  part  of  English  statesmen  very  like 
that  of  James  I. ;  while  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  a  war  which  no  English  king,  gen- 
eral, or  minister  could  stop,  guide,  or 
comprehend,  loomed  and  threatened,  but, 
as  it  were,  from  altogether  another  sphere 
than  his  own. 

James's  reign  began  with  interviews 
with  Sully,  Barneveld,  and  the  Count  of 
Mediana,  representatives  of  French, 
Dutch,  and  Spanish  views.  He  was  then, 
as  later,  fully  aware  of  the  important  bear- 
ings of  contemporary  politics.  The  re- 
public of  Venice  had  a  special  regard  for 
him  as  having  been,  at  a  trying  moment, 
one  of  her  best  allies.  He  admired  her 
struggle  with  Rome,  and  she  set  a  high 
value  upon,  and  drew  considerable  benefit 
from,  his  friendly  offices.  The  Twelve 
Years'  Truce  between  Spain  and  the 
United  Netherlands  was  in  great  part 
the  work  of  English  diplomacy.  King 
James  followed  the  whole  life  in  the 
Netherlands  with  a  keen  and  scrupulous 
eye.  He  observed  the  social  and  literary, 
as  well  as  the  political  results  of  independ- 
ence. Some  jealousy,  some  rather  need- 
less jealousy,  arising  out  of  old  Scotch 
misgivings  and  recollections,  he  showed 
here  concerning  the  bias  of  controversy 
and  dissension  in  a  republic.  There  was 
constant  commercial  friction  between  the 
Dutch  and  the  English.  Yet  on  the 
Dutch  to  the  end  he  bestowed  his  rcgu- 
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lar  confidence  and  his  best  and  most  cor- 
dial good-will.  In  conjunction  with  Henri 
Quatre,  the  Dutch,  and  the  German 
Union,  King  James  assisted  the  Luther- 
an claimants  to  the  Cleves'  succession, 
Brandenburg  and  Neuburg.  And  after 
Henri  Quatre's  murder  (and  James's  en- 
ergy at  this  crisis  was  unusually  incisive 
and  determined)  the  English  sovereign 
continued  the  protector  and  foremost 
member  of  the  alliance.  It  was  under 
these  circumstances  that  a  house,  now 
imperial  in  Germany,  first  gained  a  settle- 
ment on  the  Rhine,  first  advanced  to- 
wards the  west  and  centre  of  Europe, 
first  took  its  place  side  by  side  with  the 
United  Provinces  and  the  United  King- 
dom over  against  Hapsburg,  the  Spanish 
power,  and  Rome.  Subsequently,  in  1612, 
James  renewed  his  alliance  with  the 
Protestant  princes  of  Germany  ;  and  it 
was  a  combination  of  English  and  French 
influence  which  turned  the  votes,  at  the 
imperial  election,  for  Archduke  Mathias, 
who  was  disposed  to  leniency  towards 
Protestants,  instead  of  Archduke  Albert. 
As  the  king's  children  grew  up,  the 
subject  of  their  marriages  gave  a  further 
complication  to  their  father's  politics. 
His  sons  and  daughters,  who  had  re- 
ceived, and,  it  may  be,  required  in  their 
earliest  youth  more  than  ordinary  care 
and  attention,  developed  into  the  most 
distinguished  and  graceful  beauty.  It 
was  a  fine  family ;  they  had  a  healthy 
and  lively  blood  ;  they  could  venture  to 
marry  whom  they  pleased.  The  "  pearl " 
of  the  house  was  the  Princess  Elizabeth. 
Many  offers  had  been  made  for  her  hand, 
one  on  behalf  of  the  afterwards  so  re- 
nowned Gustavus  Adolphus.  Two  chief 
alternatives  at  last  suggested  themselves 
for  her.  She  might  have  carried  her 
loveliness  and  her  royal  desire  for  grand- 
er conquests  than  those  which  a  fair  face 
wins,  into  Italy  to  the  house  of  Savoy. 
She  might  have  had  for  father-in-law  the 
restless  Charles  Emmanuel,  surnamed  the 
Great,  who,  planted  as  he  was  close  to  the 
Milanese,  the  midmost  spot  bristling  with 
steel  and  masonry  of  the  Spanish  mili- 
tary net-work,  lay  chafing,  crouched  like 
an  eager  hound  straining  to  be  slipped 
against  an  aggravating,  half-contemptu- 
ous enemy.  It  was  a  Catholic  stock,  but 
its  allies  were  the  western  princes  — 
France  and  the  heads  of  the  Protestants 
in  Germany.  A  strong  affection  for  Eng- 
land at  Turin,  backed  by  the  political 
intelligence  of  Venice,  might  hereafter 
prove  useful.  But  the  Princess  Eliza- 
beth  was  a  fervid   Protestant,  and  she 


and  the  great  statesman, —  whose  las 
work  was  her  marriage, —  Cecil,  inclined 
rather  to  the  Prince  Palatine,  Frederick. 
This  connection  had,  when  it  was  made, 
peaceful  prospects  ;  it  would  quietly 
strengthen  the  Protestant  hold  on  the 
Rhine  and  the  Protestant  confederacy 
within  the  empire.  It  fell  out  otherwise. 
Frederick  and  Elizabeth  sought  a  crown 
in  Bohemia  ;  and  poor  King  James  got 
entangled  in  dilemmas,  international  and 
constitutional,  Teutonic,  Slavonic,  Span- 
ish, as  inflammatory  as  they  were  inex- 
tricable, and  where  neither  his  sword  nor 
his  learning  lay  handy.  The  ordinary 
Englishman  knew  and  cared  as  much  or 
as  little  about  Bohemia  as  did  Shake- 
speare ;  the  Bohemia  of  the  "  Winter 
King"  was  as  unattractive,  as  inclement, 
and  as  ungeographical  as  that  of  the 
"Winter's  Tale"  — 

Our  ship  hath  touched  upon 
The  deserts  of  Bohemia  ! 
We  have  landed  in  ill  time :  the  skies  look 

grimly  _  : 

And  threaten  present  blusters.      In  my  con-  "M I 

science,  "^  j 

The  heavens  with  that  we  have  in  hand  are 

angry 
And  frown  upon  us.     Make  your  best  haste 

and  go  not 
Too  far  in  the  land :    'tis  like  to  be  loud 

weather, 
Besides,  this  place  is  famous  for  the  creatures 
Of  prey,  that  keep  upon  it. 

When  a  prince  of  Savoy  was  thought 
of  for  his  sister,  a  princess  of  the  same 
house,  or  of  that  of  Florence,  had  been 
discussed  for  the  then  heir  to  the  throne, 
a  youth  greatly  beloved  in  England,  with 
strong  military  and  anti-Catholic  pro- 
clivities. Prince  Henry  listened  to  Wot- 
ton,  who  had  just  arrived  from  Venice 
and  Turin,  and  who  favoured  an  Italian 
match.  But  he  himself  took  up  much 
more  warmly  the  idea  of  a  German  bride, 
or  of  having  the  young  Christine  of 
France  for  wife,  a  child  who  in  England 
might  be  educated  and  brought  over  to 
Protestantism,  whose  father's  death  might 
be  avenged,  whose  father's  fame  might 
be  outshone  by  a  Henry  of  England. 
The  open  foes  of  Spain  often  perished 
so  soon  as  they  brandished,  as  soon  as 
they  spoke  aloud  of  brandishing,  the  sig- 
nal of  defiance.  No  Stewart  Henry  was 
to  follow  after  in  the  track  of  the  battles 
and  triumphs  of  Henry  of  Navarre.  The 
Prince  of  Wales,  in  the  midst  of  talk 
about  his  own,  of  preliminaries  for  his 
darling  sister's  wedding,  fell  suddenly  ill, 
and  in  a  day  or  two  was  dead.     Marriajre 
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projects  for  Prince  Charles  stood  over 
for  a  time. 

James  continued  to  take  iiis  own  kind 
of  interest  in  and  to  exercise  his  own 
kind  of  control  over  Continental  affairs. 
He  kept  up  a  close  acquaintance  and  at- 
tachment with  Protestant  Switzerland. 
He  was  called  in-  to  mediate,  and  he  set- 
tled the  terms,  between  Sweden  and 
Denmark.  A  point  in  the  history  of  the 
house  of  Romanoff  has  been  noticed, 
when  its  representative  offered  to  be- 
come the  vassal  of  the  house  of  Stewart. 

It  will  have  to  be  admitted  that,  taking 
James  as  a  statesman,  there  is  the  same 
want  of  elasticity  and  spring  about  his 
policy  which  men  remarked  upon  in  his 
physique.  He  has  acuteness,  grasp  of 
events  ;.  he  uniformly  appreciates  any 
critical  movement ;  he  has  an  unusual 
skill  in  forecasting  consequences  :  and 
yet  he  can  never  dispel  the  coldness  and 
dulness  which  clog  his  way  through  busi- 
ness. When  his  heart  is  most  in  his 
work,  when  he  expatiates  on  the  attributes 
and  prerogatives  of  his  crown,  the  eluci- 
dation is  that  rather  of  a  herald  than  of 
a  king.  He  has  an  excellent  knowledge 
of  what  his  house,  his  station,  his  era 
mean  ;  but  when  he  begins  to  explain 
the  meaning  he  draws  himself  aloof,  as 
though  he  were  a  genealogian  or  an  an- 
tiquarian, and  studying  his  own  history 
for  some  exploded  and  extinct  particulars, 
as  though  he  had  no  general  and  contem- 
porary public.  Let  it,  however,  if  we 
would  be  fair  to  him,  again  be  noted  on 
his  behalf,  how  hard  he  tried  to  remedy 
his  natural  defects.  He  was  an  untiring 
sportsman  ;  and  he  was  as  indefatigable 
in  his  exertions  to  keep  up  with  the  ideas 
and  the  projects,  wherever  new  ones 
were  started,  in  the  wide  world  of  poli- 
tics. No  English  sovereign  for  centuries, 
certainly  no  JEnglish  sovereign  since  the 
Reformation,  with  the  exception  of  Wil- 
liam III.,  was  so  profoundly  and  minute- 
ly versed  in  the  affairs  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. Had  James  been  a  less  well-in- 
formed politician  he  would  have  fought 
more  wars  and  finished  off  more  meas- 
ures. His  reign  is  full  of  openings. 
Midway  between  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
sixteenth  and  the  indifferentism  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  seventeenth  is  in 
the  whole  range  of  English  politics  the 
central  and  most  fruitful  study.  And  in 
relation  to  the  study  of  that  century,  and 
even  of  limes  reaching  much  beyond  its 
limits,  one  can  take  the  reign  of  James 
and  find  it  introduce  the  large  subject  as 
if  it  were  an  author's  preface.     As    Von 


Ranke  well  puts  it :  "It  was  James  who 
struck  the  pitch  for  the  dynasty  of  the 
Stewarts,  he  gathered  into  a  knot  the 
whole  destiny  of  his  house."  * 

Much  weight  has  to  be  given,  when 
one  takes  note  of  James's  notions  and 
statements  concerning  his  throne  and  the 
centre  of  power  in  his  realm,  and  then 
concerning  hereditary  sovereignty,  the 
divine  right  of  kings,  the  institution  of 
Episcopacy,  to  their  bearing  on  his  ex- 
periences of  Scotland  and  on  the  circum- 
stances of  that  country,  as  he  had  seen 
them  alter.  Whither,  when  James  was 
born,  was  Scotland  being  steered  ?  What 
but  his  birthright  brought  the  two  king- 
doms together  ?  over  what  a  sea  of  jar- 
ring elements  had  he  been  set  up  to 
stretch  the  sceptre,  to  defend  the  faith, 
to  keep  the  peace  ?  We  are  apt  not  to 
observe  at  all  considerations  which 
James  had,  as  his  first  associations  and 
first  principles,  before  him.  Not  only 
was  there  a  moral  to  be  drawn  from  the 
troubles  of  his  boyhood  and  early  man- 
hood (out  of  which  he  had  emerged),  dis- 
orders did  not  cease  in  Scotland  through- 
out his  reign,  and  scarcely  at  any  period 
in  the  history  of  their  common  language 
has  the  jealousy  between  the  two  nations 
found  for  itself  such  vehement  expres- 
sion. 

James's  migration  into  England  had 
been  followed,  as  might  be  looked  for, 
by  a  large  increase  in  the  petty  outbreaks 
and  disturbances  of  the  north.  The  an- 
imosity against  the  Scotch  broke  out  in 
public  and  in  private.  Publicly  the  most 
violent  language  was,  probably,  that  used 
in  the  particular  English  Parliament 
which  met  in  April  1614,  and  which  was 
dissolved  chiefly  because  of  the  menaces 
which  the  king  feared  might  be  taken  to 
extend  even  to  himself.  In  that  House 
of  Commons,  speeches,  loading  the 
Scotch  with  opprobrium,  and  coupling  in 
ominously  allusive  phrase  Scotch  with 
Sicilian  "  Vespers,"  had  been  heard  (cp. 
Pattison,  424,  30).  In  the  way  of  i^rivate 
satire,  Sir  Anthony  Welldon's  "  Perfect 
Description  of  Scotland "  cannot  well 
ever  have  been  surpassed  as  a  piece  of 
vituperation,  rich  as  our  literature  is  in 
similar  specimens. 

If,  then,  James  had  never  surveyed  the 
wider  scene  ;  if  his  mind  had  been  quite 
abstracted  from  Europe  and  the  other 
continents  into  which  the  European  was 
making  a  new  way  ;  if,  within  his  prov- 

•  "  Kr  hat  den  Ton  fiir  die  RcgicrunR  dcr  Stuarts 
angcgcbcn,  nnd  den  Knoteu  der  Guscliicke  seiner 
Eakcl  gcschiirzt."  — IJd.  ii.  s.  10. 
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ince  as  king,  his  eye  bad  rested  only  on 
one  dividing  line,  that  narrow  border 
which  cuts  Britain  into  two  ;  might  he  not 
well  have  deemed  the  sole  type  and  em- 
bodiment of  the  political  consolidation  of 
the  island  to  be  himself,  the  only  pledge  of 
the  united  action  and  combined  glory  of 
what  he  styled  *' Great  Britain  "  to  lie  in 
his  own  blood  and  his  own  title  ?  The 
exercise  of  the  prerogative  to  those  who, 
like  himself  and  Bacon,  saw  it  on  the 
ideal  side,  what  was  it  but  the  one  appar- 
ent means  to  found  and  mature  an  impe- 
rial policy  ?  Was  not  the  pressure  of  a 
central  authority  permissible  for  organ- 
ization in  the  State  and  comprehension  in 
the  Church  ?  How  was  he  to  escape,  how- 
ever, a  thought  of  the  situation  of  civiliza- 
tion at  large  ?  Could  there  be  a  settlement 
of  the  divisions  of  Christendom?  Such 
questions  statesmen  as  yet  could  not  bear 
to  answer  in  the  negative.  Could  secta- 
rian fanaticism  be  robbed  of  what  they, 
the  statesmen,  thought  a  deadly  political 
poison  and  sting  ?  Could  that  further 
evil,  the  growth  of  a  reckless  and  muti- 
nous military  spirit,  be  got  under  re- 
straint ?  Was  any  scheme  practicable  — 
so  in  its  full  import  the  enquiry  would 
frame  itself  —  for  a  European  balance  of 
power,  in  which  the  old  and  the  new 
might  live  on  together?  If  compromise 
had  become  impossible,  terrible  times 
were  at  hand.  Cecil  had  pondered  the 
dangerous  symptoms.  John  of  Barneveld, 
in  a  most  troublesome  corner  of  the  field, 
had  succumbed  in  the  first  local  outbreak 
of  the  threatened  plague.  Henri  Quatre 
and  Sully  had  attempted  to  devise  the 
remedy.  A  famous  plan  for  the  recon- 
struction of  Europe,  in  which  every  im- 
portant system  of  authority,  constitution 
and  creed  should  exist  in  co-ordination 
and  counterpoise,  remained,  long  after 
both  Henri  Quatre  and  James  I.  had 
passed  away,  to  task  and  puzzle  and  oc- 
cupy the  retirement  and  old  age  of  Sully. 
After  all,  his  fellows  were  really  not  less 
timorous,  nor  were  they  less  visionary 
than  James.  Let  us  turn  again  for  a  few 
moments  to  his  foreign  policy,  in  the  as- 
pect it  had  for  himself.  And,  first,  let  us 
notice  a  power  toward  which  he  stood  in 
very  curious  relations  —  Rome.  Clement 
VIII.  was  pope. when  James  was  still 
young,  in  whom  it  was  said  that  Julius  II., 
Sixtus  v.,  Pius  v.,  each,  in  his  peculiar 
force,  had  risen  again,  —  a  pope  for  the 
world,  and  not  only  for  Italy,  whose  pol- 
icy was  on  a  scale  to  be  admired  (there 
seem  to  us  to  be  several  points  where  it 
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was  directly  imitated)  by  the  sovereign  h 
once,  notwithstanding  the  gulf  between 
them,  addressed.  This  pope,  "  the  hon- 
est, the  devout,  the  wise,"  who  would  not 
bind  himself  to  the  faction  either  of  Spain 
or  of  France  ;  who  followed  sympathet- 
ically but  impartially,  and  as  himself  arbi- 
ter of  the  Church  universal,  the  dialec- 
tical combat  which  had  waxed  fierce  be- 
tween the  orders  of  St.  Ignatius  and  St. 
Dominic  ;  this  pope,  who  hoped  for  Isaac 
Casaubon's  adhesion  and  conversion, 
tvho  absolved  Henry  Quatre  ;  sent,  as  we 
said,  word  —  it  was  before  Elizabeth's 
death  —  to  Scotland,  that  a  principal  place 
in  his  affections  and  his  prayers  was 
reserved  for  the  son  of  Mary  Stewart. 
With  a  tolerant  pope,  James  was  disposed 
to  toleration.  When,  shortly  after  his  ac- 
cession in  England,  the  Puritans  com- 
plained that  fifty  thousand  Englishmen 
had  lately  joined  the  Romish  communion, 
James's  rejoinder,  with  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders,  was,  that  it  was  for  them  next, 
on  their  part,  to  attract  an  equal  number 
of  Spaniards  and  Italians.  Clement  was, 
however,  succeeded  by  men  of  a  different 
calibre.  James's  opinion,  even  after  the 
Gunpowder  Plot  —  it  was  his  life-long 
opinion  —  continued  in  favour  of  tolera- 
tion. He  said,  though  certainly  he  chose 
a  safe  moment  for  saying  it,  —  for  it  was 
when  Paul  V.,  whom  he  knew  for  an  obsti- 
nate and  immovable  bigot,  was  pontiff,  — 
that,  if  the  pope  would  make  one  step  to- 
ward a  reconciliation  of  the  churches,  he 
himself  would  make  four.  He  added,  that 
he  would  be  prepared  to  recognize  tra- 
ditional superiority  in  the  Roman  see, 
though  his  conviction  was  clear,  and  that 
quite  independent  of  political  induce- 
ments, that  his  own  reformed  confession 
was  the  purest  and  best.  After  Paul 
came  Gregory  XV.  and  Urban  VIII.,  both 
men  for  whom,  and  James,  there  was  no 
common  ground.  Ideas  of  amity  and  ac- 
commodation gave  place  at  Rome  to  the 
intoxication  of  a  holy  war  and  of  tri- 
umphant and  wholesale  convert-making. 
The  congregation  of  the  Propaganda  took 
its  enormous  work  in  hand  ;  the  Capuchin 
and  Jesuit  missions  had  unexampled  suc- 
cesses ;  St.  Ignatius  and  St.  Francis 
Xavier  were  canonized.  A  new  vehe- 
mently Catholic  literature  was  springing 
up,  trained  in  classical  schools  and  rich 
in  beautiful  and  mystical  emotion,  in  the 
native  languages  of  Spain,  France,  and 
Italy  ;  a  renewed  impulse  was  given  to 
the  life  of  male  and  female  conventual 
societies  ;  the  Benedictines  of  St.  Maur 
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Smarted  on  their  scholarly  labours  ;  the 
courtly  eloquence  of  the  French  pulpit 
beo:an  with  Berulle. 

The  rooted,  substantial,  effective  re- 
sistance, which  this  movement  regularly 
encountered  whenever  it  attempted  to 
affect  Britain,  is  a  most,  we  take  it  to  be 
the  most,  remarkable  trait  in  the  general 
history  of  the  contrasts  of  the  time  in 
religious  thought  and  in  spiritual  life. 
There  was  in  England  no  regeneration  of 
Catholicism.  In  England  alone  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Jesuits  was  not  only  complete 
but  comic.  There  was  raised  up  to  re- 
store the  old  faith  beyond  the  channel  no 
St.  Francis  of  Sales,  no  St.  Teresa.  There 
was  no  literary  reaction  in  Britain.  In 
England  the  authorized  version  of  the 
Bible  appeared  ;  in  Scotland  two  bulky 
books  should  be  mentioned,  antagonistic 
to  each  other,  but  each  inspired  by  the 
spirit  of  the  Reformation,  each  building 
up  something  toward  the  edifice  of  the 
days  to  come  —  each  animated  by  a  vig- 
orous individualism,  the  works  of  Spottis- 
wood  and  Calderwood.  And  the  firm 
nucleus  of  the  opposition  to  the  Roman 
attack,  the  force  and  learning  of  the  de- 
fence, "the  rock  in  the  broad  ocean"  of 
controversy,  lay  with  the  divines  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  in  King  James's 
own  circle.  From  England  went  the  re- 
plies to  Bellarmine,  Baronius,  or  Du  Per- 
ron. A  valuable  memoir  on  the  Church 
of  England,  as  James  I.  understood  it, 
and  as  he  and  his  friends  wished  to  mould 
it,  may  be  extracted  from  that  excellent 
biography  of  Isaac  Casaubon,  which  the 
accomplished  rector  of  Lincoln  College 
has  added  to  a  difficult  and  incomplete 
department  in  the  history  of  literature. 

Casaubon  had  set  out  from  Geneva  ; 
he  had  found  himself  at  last  at  London. 
He  had  travelled  through  the  whole  field 
of  letters,  and  opinions,  and  conduct. 
He  began  as  humanist  and  grammarian  ; 
he  soon  grew  into  the  first  Grecian  of  his 
century.  He  was,  by  marriage,  son  of 
Henry  Stephens  (Henry  II.);  in  charac- 
ter and  attainments,  and  by  affection,  he 
was  the  twin  scholar,  knowing  himself 
the  less  gifted,  and  always  most  humble 
and  reverent  towards  his  elder,  the  twin 
scholar  with  Joseph  Scaliger.  But  he 
ended  among  English  episcopal  seats  and 
English  polemical  colleges,  modernizing 
Greek  fathers  for  the  British  Solomon,! 
studying  old  English  chronicles  with  an 
acclimatized  patriotism,  pamphleteer  and 
argument-dealer  in  chief  to  the  Anglican 
establishment.  How  strong  and  how  in- 
tense an   attraction  must  those   interests 


have  had,  which  caught  a  Casaubon  into 
their  stream  ! 

It  was  after  the  murder  of  Henri 
Quatre  that  Casaubon  quitted  Paris, 
where  he  had  resided  many  years,  and 
crossed  into  England.  The  assassina- 
tion of  his  patron  —  ilia  atra  et  nefasta 
dies  —  was  a  new  spur,  driving  Casaubon 
out  of  the  company  of  the  ancients  and 
his  own  meditations  into  the  fight.  His 
faith  dropped  into  the  regular  formula. 
"  I  think  it  now,"  he  exclaims  (Pattison, 
p.  349),  "  a  part  of  my  religion  to  make 
public  profession  of  belief  (in  the  royal 
supremacy)."  Mr.  Pattison  is  very  happy 
and  forcible  in  the  sentences  in  which  he 
sketches  the  Church  of  England  as  it 
presented  itself  to  this  "stranger  and 
sojourner"  in  it,  Isaac  Casaubon.  "To 
his  surprise  he  found  a  whole  national 
Church  encamped  on  the  ground  on 
which  he  had  believed  himself  to  be  an 
isolated  adventurer"  (p.  303). 

To  the  passage  we  next  quote,  we 
would  draw  particular  attention  :  — 

The  ministers  of  his  (Casaubon's)  own  com- 
munion  scouted  antiquity.  .  .  .  Books  fell  in 
his  way  written  on  this  side  of  the  Channel  in 
which  he  met  with  a  line  of  argument  very 
different.  There  were  others  besides  himself 
who  could  respect  the  authority  of  the  fathers, 
without  surrendering  their  reason  to  the  dicta 
of  the  Papal  Church.  The  young  Anglo- 
Catholic  school  which  was  then  forming  in 
England  took  precisely  the  ground  which 
Casaubon  had  been  led  to  take  against  Du 
Perron. 

The  change  of  face  which  English  theology 
effected  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  is,  to  our  gen- 
eration, one  of  the  best-known  facts  in  the 
history  of  our  Church.  But  it  is  often  taken 
for  granted  that  this  revolution  was  brought 
about  by  the  ascendancy  of  one  man,  whose 
name  is  often  used  to  denominate  the  school, 
as  the  Laudian  school  of  divines.  Laud  was 
the  political  leader,  but  in  this  capacity  only 
the  agent  of  a  mode  of  thinking,  which  he  did 
not  invent.  Anglo-Catholic  theology  is  not  a 
system  of  which  any  individual  thinker  can 
claim  the  invention.  It  arose  necessarily  or 
by  natural  development,  out  of  the  contro- 
versy with  the  Papal  advocates,  as  soon  as 
that  controversy  was  brought  out  of  the  do- 
main of  pure  reason  into  that  of  learning. 
That  this  peculiar  compromise,  or  via  media, 
between  Romanism  and  Calvinism  developed 
itself  in  England,  and  nowhere  else  in  Christen- 
dom, is  owing  to  causes  which  this  is  not  the 
place  to  investigate.  But  that  it  was  a  product 
not  of  English  soil,  but  of  theological  learning 
wherever  sufficient  learning  existed  is  evi- 
denced by  the  history  of  Casaubon's  mind, 
wiio  now  found  himself,  in  1610,  an  An;dican 
rcadv  ni.itlc,  as  the  mere  effect  of  reading  the 
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fathers  to  meet  Du  Perron's  incessant  attacks. 
(Pages  299,  300.) 

Casaubon  was  writing  an  account  not 
only  of  the  present  but  of  the  future 
when  he  explains  to  Saumaise  :  ^'- Hcec 
gens  nihil  minus  est  quam  bai'bara^  ainat 
et  CO  lit  liter  as  ^  prcesertim  autem  sacras. 
Quod  si  me  conjectura  non  fallit,  totius 
refonnationis  pars  integerrima  est  in 
AngliaP 

It  is  not  necessary  to  send  our  readers 
further  than  to  Mr.  Pattison's  pages  for 
traces  of  the  impression  produced  in 
those  days  by  the  English  national 
Church  on  foreigners  who  saw  her  on  the 
spot  —  on  such  men  as,  beside  Casau- 
bon, Sully,  George  Calixtus,  and  Grotius. 
They  will  find  also,  in  Mr.  Pattison's 
volume,  Casaubon's  very  favourable  esti- 
mate of  the  king,  whose  command  of  the 
religious  and  literary  situation,  whose 
knowledge  of  languages,  whose  reading 
in  divinity  and  criticism,  whose  powers 
as  a  conversationalist,  whose  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  classics,  he  cel- 
ebrates. Casaubon  was  far  removed 
from  being  an  indiscriminate  flatterer, 
and  he  is  writing  to  De  Thou,  the  histo- 
rian, for  whom  nothing  but  a  correct  re- 
port would  have  value,  when  he  says  of 
James,  "  I  find  him  greater  than  his 
fame  ;  he  grows  upon  me  daily  "  (p.  320). 

In  communion  with  and  in  support  of 
the  Church  of  England  Casaubon  made 
his  last  effort,  spent  the  remnant  that 
was  left  to  him  of  time  ;  from  amongst 
the  group  of  courtly  theologians,  some- 
times with  the  king  himself  for  collabora- 
teur,  his  dying  shaft  was  sent  in  against 
Rome.  "  The  most  conspicuous  Prot- 
estant writer  of  the  day  was  here  stating 
the  case  of  the  most  powerful  —  of  the 
only  considerable  —  Protestant  sover- 
eign "  (p.  438).  That  case  was  on  behalf 
of  the  Church  of  England  as  a  purified 
Church,  which  declined  the  name  of 
"schismatic"  as  a  description  —  as  a 
Church  desiring  English  freedom  and 
Christian  concord.  Other  establishments 
were  to  be  urged  to  reform,  and  re-con- 
stitute themselves  on  a  national  and  in- 
clusive, on  a  sound  historic  basis.  The 
unity  and  the  peace  of  Christendom  need 
not  be  broken,  though  it  might  be  found 
impossible  to  keep  terms  with  Rome. 
Rome  might  have  to  be  put  under  re- 
straint, or  set  aside.  Since  Clement's 
death,  James  had  not  hoped  to  make,  in 
any  direct  way,  an  agreement  or  truce 
with  Rome  ;  she  would  have  to  make 
her  peace  last — peace  would  be  forced 


upon  her.  But  if  Casaubon  was  aston- 
ished to  find  v/hathe  found  in  the  Church 
of  England,  James,  finding  what  he  found 
in  Casaubon,  was  convinced  the  more, 
that  principles  he  believed  in,  of  ecclesias- 
tical government  and  settlement  for  Eng- 
land, were  applicable  to  other  states  of 
Europe. 

Let  us  turn  from  James's  position 
towards  Rome  to  his  position  towards 
Spain.  It  was,  we  take  it,  the  cherished 
and  constant  motive  of  all  James's  for- 
eign diplomacy  to  compass  an  under- 
standing with  Spain,  with  the  ultimate 
intention  of  a  political  pacification  and  a 
religious  settlement  of  Europe.  The 
Spanish  alliance  would  also  seem  desira- 
ble to  him  when  he  went  upon  narrower 
ground,  when  he  considered  himself  as 
an  insular  or  as  a  colonist  king,  when  he 
looked  at  Ireland,  or  when  he  thought  of 
America  and  Asia.  A  peace  with  Rome, 
as  we, said,  King  James  did  not  seriously 
expect,  at  any  rate  from  a  Rome  not 
compelled  to  be  benignant.  The  peace 
with  Spain  he  missed,  as  was  the  case 
with  so  many  a  stroke  of  his,  only  by  a 
hair's  breadth.  And  we  may  suppose 
that,  had  he  not  died  when  he  did,  the 
consistent  plan  of  his  reign  would  have 
risen  again  to  the  surface  in  the  first  mo- 
ments of  smoother  political  sailing. 

Spain,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  still  overshadowed  the 
world.  Was  it  because  evening  lights 
were  setting  in,  or  was  it  indeed  because 
of  an  invincible  vitality  and  a  still  shoot- 
ing stature  ?  Who,  at  that  instant,  look- 
ing about  him  for  signs,  could  tell  ?  A 
man  might  have  his  doubts  concerning 
the  Hapsburg-Burgundian  line,  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Inquisition,  the  ex- 
haustive process,  which  was  being  at- 
tempted to  garrison  from  Spain,  and  by 
a  spiritual  militia  to  convert,  all  nations. 
Yet  a  man  could  scarcely  make  himself 
sure  that  the  grandeur  of  Spain  was  on 
the  ebb,  and  that  its  life  was  being  all 
forced  into  one  or  two  artificial  channels. 
Let  us  remind  our  readers  that  Cervantes 
lived  on  to  1616,  Ribalta  to  1628,  Lope 
de  Vega  to  1653  ;  that  Zurbaran  was 
born  in  1598,  Velasquez  in  1599,  Cano  in 
1601,  Calderon  in  1601,  and  Murillo  in 
1618. 

Mr.  Gardiner  has  been  guided  by  a 
true  historical  instinct  in  treating  with 
the  utmost  detail  the  history  of  Prince 
Charles  and  the  Spanish  marriage.  This 
is,  though  it  may  surprise  some  of  our 
readers  to  hear  it,  the  central  subject 
of  the  six  volumes,  to  which,  so  far,  Mr, 
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Gardiner's  history  has  been  brought.  I 
The  needle  in  the'compass,  which  was  to 
guide  the  voyage  and  destiny  of  Chris- 
tian civilization  for  centuries,  kept  vi- 
brating and  hovering  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  such  small  personal  and  amatory 
conjunctions.  Without  looking  away  to 
imperial  or  Italian  affairs,  and  remaining 
strictly  in  the  west  of  Europe,  how,  in 
France  and  in  England,  did  all  the  plots 
and  possibilities  of  politics,  the  question 
of  peace,  the  question  of  the  concord  of 
religions,  seem,  for  years,  to  turn  upon 
the  bridals  of  Spanish  infantas  ?  A 
Spanish  connection  might,  after  all,  have 
grown  popular  with  Englishmen.  With 
regard  to  the  prolongation  of  the  war 
with  Spain,  the  case  cannot  be  better 
stated  than  in  Mr.  Gardiner's  words. 
He  is  writing  of  the  very  commencement 
of  James's  reign  :  — 

As  far  as  England  was  concerned,  with  the 
exception  of  the  disputed  right  to  trade  in  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  there  was  absolutely  no 
reason  whatever  for  continuing  the  war.  .  .  . 
Cecil  looked  upon  the  whole  subject  with  the 
eye  of  a  statesman.  ...  He  knew,  as  Eliza- 
beth had  known,  that  England  could  not  bear 
many  more  years  of  war.  .  .  .  He  was  anxious 
to  see  a  peace  concluded,  which  would  relieve 
England  from  the  burden  of  an  objectless 
war.  ("History  of  England,  1603-16,"  vol.  i. 
pp.  66,  69.) 

The  policy  which  was  adopted  by  James, 
under  Salisbury's  guidance,  was  on  the  whole, 
though  open  to  objection  as  being  occasionally 
deficient  in  boldness  and  in  moral  energy,  the 
best  and  wisest  course  which  it  was  possible 
for  him  to  pursue.  Neither  the  pecuniary  re- 
sources nor  the  military  power  of  England 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  do 
jHore  than  make  desultory  attacks  upon  the  out- 
skirts of  the  Spanish  moiiarchy  and  perhaps  to 
throw  some  little  additional  weight  into  the 
scale  of  the  Dutch  republic.  It  was  better 
and  wiser  to  adopt  a  policy  which,  while  it 
husbanded  the  resources  of  the  country  by  the 
economy  which  peace  alone  rendered  possible, 
yet  kept  constantly  on  the  watch  against  the 
designs  of  Spain,  and  was  ever  ready  to  meet 
its  aggressive  diplomacy  by  a  firm  union  with 
those  powers  who  were  anxious,  either  from 
religious  or  political  motives,  to  maintain  their 
independence.  ("  History  of  England,  1603- 
16,"  vol.  i.  p.  325.) 

The  existing  animosity  against  Spain 
owed,  in  part,  its  strength  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  real  community  of  inter- 
ests and  to  the  remembrance  of  a  former 
^iffectionate  and  unbroken  alliance.  To 
Spain  England  had  of  old  been  wont  to 
look  for  the  most  congenial  of  confeder- 
ates and  the  most  marriageable  of  dynas- 
ties ;  for  three  of  the  1  ist  race,  U^r  three 
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Tudors,  bride  or  bridegroom  had  come 
out  of  Spain.  Had  not  Philip  II.  himself 
stooped  his  lowest,  when  he  craved  the 
hand  of  Elizabeth — of  Anne  Boleyn's 
daughter  ?  Quiet  on  the  high  seas  and  a 
lasting  accommodation  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries would  have  followed  on  a  Spanish 
match.  With  the  Channel  at  peace,  the 
trade  of  the  world  would  be  conducted 
by  a  friendly  association  of  Spaniards, 
Hollanders,  and  English.  And  a  Span- 
ish queen  would  greatly  strengthen  the 
house  of  Stewart.  It  might  easily  hap- 
pen that,  joined  to  the  stout  and  hearty 
Stewart  stock,  the  Hapsburg  blood  might 
take  a  new  lease  of  life,  and  that  the 
inheritance  of  her  fathers  might  some 
day  accrue  to  the  posterity  of  an  infanta, 
who  should  be  married  into  Britain. 
Such  a  marriage  would  also  take  the 
sting  out  of  the  commonly  spread  and 
received  report  that  the  Queen  of  Scots 
had  disinherited  her  son,  and  named  the 
king  of  Spain  heir  to  all  her  rights. 
Moreover,  a  Spanish  marriage  for  Prince 
Charles,  following  on  the  Danish  mar- 
riage of  King  James,  would  carry  Britain 
into  the  centre  and  foreground  of  a  naval 
and  commercial  league,  which  would  em- 
brace the  whole  western  coast  of  Europe, 
and  might  well  seem  the  most  constrain- 
ing of  imaginable  pledges  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  whole  Continent  in  tran- 
quillity. Moreover,  it  was  always  a  fun- 
damental point  with  James,  as  it  contin- 
ued with  all  the  Stewarts,  to  assert  their 
liberty  to  wed  beyond  the  Reformed  Faith. 
Then  again,  predisposing  arguments, 
though  from  opposite  directions,  toward 
the  marriage  might  be  found  in  two 
other  considerations,  which,  in  spite  of 
his  unaffected  love  of  toleration  and 
charitable  constructions,  caused  James  a 
good  deal  of  worry.  The  first  consider- 
ation was  the  tendency,  confined,  though 
it  was,  to  a  comparatively  very  small  and 
insignificant  section  of  the  court  and  the 
highest  aristocracy,  to  join  the  Catholic 
communion  :  his  own  light-minded  queen 
had  coquetted  with  Romanism,  though 
she  died  a  sincere  Protestant.  The  sec- 
ond consideration  was  the  certainty,  the 
proofs  of  which  he  held  in  his  hands,  that 
men  in  the  most  prominent  offices,  of  the 
greatest  intelligence  and  repute  —  not 
only  a  suspected  Raleigh,  but  a  Monson, 
a  Northampton,  a  Salisbury  —  had  been 
for  some  purpose  or  other  (we  do  not 
judge  the  purpose  to  have  been  a  trea- 
sonable one,  for  tluy  were  not  fastidious 
about  spoiling  the  Egyptians)  in  receipt 
of  Spanish  annuities  and  refreshers.    Fuf- 


the     Protestant!  that  ye  love  her,  but  the  necessity  of  my 
his  son  for  the    affairs  enforceth  me  to  tell  you  that  you 
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ther,  it  was  a  valuable  circumstance  in  intentions  for  him, —  consoled  James  in 
James's  eyes  that  England  should  be  I  regard  to  the  whole  enterprise.  So  when 
able  to  stand  before  not  only  Protestant  j  he  ordered  the  prince  back,  he  wrote: 
but  Catholic  Europe  on  equal  terms  with  |  "  I  confess  it  is  my  chiefest  worldly  joy 
Spain,  the  defender  of  "  " 
faith  suitor  on  behalf  of 

daughter  or  sister  of  the  most   Catholic  !  must  prefer  the  obedience  to  a  father  to 
kins:.     Nor,  we  should  add,  will  James's    the  love  ye  carry  to  a  mistress."     As  to 

the  manner  of  the  courtship,  Charles  was 
doing  what  he  himself  had  done,  what 
Darnley  had  done,  what  James  V.  of 
Scotland  had  done,  in  going  abroad  to 
woo.  "  Here  are  baby  Charles  and 
Steenie  who  have  a  great  mind  to  go  by 
post  into  Spain  to  fetch  home  the  in- 
fanta." "What  think  you,"  he  said  to 
Cottington,  when  the  notion  is  fresh 
hatched,  "  of  the  journey  ?  "  "  Dear,  ven- 
turous knights,"  is  his  own  paternal  com- 
ment, "  worthy  to  be  put  in  a  new  roman- 
so."  "  But  do  you  think,"  months  later 
to  Williams,  "  that  this  knight-errant  pil- 
grimage will  be  lucky  to  win  the  Spanish 
lady  and  to  convey  her  shortly  into  Eng- 
land ?  "  Then,  however,  when  the  wed- 
ding looks  quite  probable,  when  he  has 
to  begin  to  build  a  Roman  Catholic  chap- 
el for  the  infanta,  it  is  remarked  in  what 
an  ill-humour  he  is,  and  he  is  overheard 
to  exclaim,  "  We  are  building  a  chapel  to 
the  devil."  For  if  it  was  to  be  at  all, 
this  marriage  must  be  as  part  of  a  great 
political  advance.  Here  the  king  and 
the  Prince  of  Wales  were  quite  at  one. 
As  James  said  for  them  both, 
had  his  son  again,  "  I  like  not 
my  son  with  a  portion  of  my 
tears."*  It  may  be  noted  how,  after- 
wards in  regard  to  the  French  match, 
father  and  son  again  acted  in  complete 
harmony.f  And  when  in  Spain  new  dif- 
ficulties arose  and  multiplied,  he  was 
against  all  love-sick  loitering.  "  Come 
speedily  away.  Alas  !  I  now  repent  me 
sore  that  ever  I  suffered  you  to  go.  Ye 
shall  be  as  heartily  welcome  as  if  ye  had 
done  all  things  ye  went  for." 

For  while,  as  usual,  we  are  at  one  with 
Mr.  Gardiner  in  his  criticism  and  account 
of  events,  we  here,  as  not   unfrequently, 
are  compelled  to  disagree  with  him  in  his 
appreciation    of    persons.     We    trust    he' 
will    pardon   us  the  observation,  but  w 
sometimes  cannot,  try  all   we  will,  make 
him  agree  with  himself.     He  is  complete 
master  of  the  facts  ;  we  are  indebted  i 
chief  to  him  for  our  own   knowledge  o 
them  ;  he   deserves   the   greatest   credit 
and  he  has  our  sincerest  gratitude  for  hi 
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private  theory  concerning  the  Spanish  or 
French  marriage  be  fairly  comprehended 
by  us,  unless  we  are  careful  to  bear  in 
mind  that,  in  principle  and  in  practice, 
he  stuck  absolutely,  with  stubborn  and 
almost  unkind  consistency,  to  his  rule, 
that  the  royal  womankind  should  exer- 
cise no  authority  or  influence  over  State 
concerns.  As  they  both  had  much  rea- 
son to  know,  James  was  never  for  an  in- 
stant swayed  in  his  course  either  by  his 
mother  or  his  wife,  excellent  husband  as 
he  was,  and  as  good  a  son  as  the  mother 
allowed  of.  It  would  have  been  well  for 
his  successor,  though  Charles  was  justi- 
fied in  the  indignant  retort  on  Bristol  at 
Madrid  :  "  I  wonder  what  you  have  ever 
found  in  me  that  you  should  conceive  I 
should  be  so  base  and  unworthy  as  for  a 
wife  to  change  my  religion  ;  "  still  more 
would  it  have  been  well  for  his  later  de- 
scendants if,  following  as  they  did  in  so 
many  respects  his  precepts,  this  integral 
position  in  the  system  of  their  ancestor 
had  been  remembered  by  them. 

And  to    negotiate   for   such    a   match, 
even  if  it  were  to  come    to  nothing,  was 
quite  in   accordance  with   James's  man- 
ner.    He  saw  the  cohesion   and  the    ex- 
pansion of   the  British   empire  pressing 
,and  pushing  on  of   itself    with  a  natural 
.and  tremendous  impetus  ;  his  own  busi- 
n,ess  he    took  to   be  to   keep    the  roads 
clear  ;  to  make  a  peace,  or  to  get,  if  not 
a  peace,  a  truce  ;  to  gain,  by  all   means, 
time.     So  through  the  whole  reign,  from 
the  very  beginning  to  the  very  end,  the 
Spanish  marriage  project  is  on  the  cards. 
•tlFuwillingly  —  and    yet   liking    to    see 
this  earnestness  in  others  on  behalf  of   a 
scheme  of    his    own     fostering  —  he  let 
Charles  and    Buckingham  start  for  Ma- 
drid.    He  was  pleased,  at  any  rate,  to  note 
that  his    son    was    beginning  to    under- 
stand and  fall  in    with  his   own  concep- 
tions   concerning    the    appropriate  rela- 
tions  and   aims  of   Great  Britain.     And 
thus  he  allowed  the   journey,  though  he 
felt  his  health   and  faculties  giving  way, 
and  could  ill  miss  the  comfort  of  having 
son    and    confidant     about     him.     That 
Charles  should  really  have  taken   up  the 
notion  of  such   a  match, —  that   his  heir 
had  made  himself  a.t  home  in  his  father's 
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t  England  under    the    Duke 
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most  laborious,  exact,  and  candidly  re- 
corded researches  :  but  surely  his  facts 
themselves  make  as  evidence  against  the 
conclusions  which  he  ultimately  inclines 
to  draw  from  them.  He  speaks  of  James 
as  being  "in  Sarmiento's  net;"  and 
again,  of  his  "dragging  to  the  horror  of 
patriots  the  English  nation  to  unuttera- 
ble shame."*  Why  that  is  just  the  old, 
partial,  prejudiced  view,  which  we  should 
have  supposed  had  been  finally  dissi- 
pated by  the  agency  of  Mr.  Gardiner's 
own  narrative.  With  regard  to  Spain 
and  to  Europe,  England's  position,  even 
if  it  be  held  that  James  had  not  made  the 
most  of  it,  was  at  the  close  quite  as  im- 
posing and  formidable  as  at  the  opening 
of  the  reign.  Even  though  she  had  not 
drawn,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  all  the  in- 
terest out  of  her  advantages  she  might 
at  a  risk  have  snatched,  still  it  was  im- 
possible to  deny  that  she  had  (of  what 
other  kingdom  could  the  same  for  James's 
lifetime  have  been  said  ?)  added  vastly  to 
her  accumulated  capital.  With  regard  to 
the  particular  form  of  alliance  with  Spain 
by  a  marriage,  Spain  first  made  and 
Spain  clung  longest  to  the  proposition. 
With  regard  to  Gondomar,  his  sole  im- 
portance is  that,  always  unpopular  with 
the  English  people,  he  remained  from 
first  to  last  the  thoroughgoing  friend 
and  genuine  furtherer  of  the  Spanish 
marriage. 

It  was  in  the  last  months  of  Casaubon's 
life  that  Diego  Sarmiento  de  Acuna,  fa- 
mous and  familiar  with  Englishmen  under 
his  later  title  as  "the  Count  of  Gondo- 
mar, arrived  in  London."  Here  is  Mr. 
Gardiner's  description  of  this  celebrated 
personage. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  speak  of  Sarmiento 
as  a  man  of  genius,  or  even  as  a  deep  and  far- 
sighted  politician.  He  was  altogether  defi- 
cient in  .  .  .  the  power  of  seeing  things  of 
pre-eminent  importance  as  they  really  are. 
During  his  long  residence  amongst  the  Eng- 
lish people,  and  with  his  unrivalled  opportu- 
nities for  studying  their  character,  he  never 
could  comprehend  for  a  moment  that  English 
Protestantism  had  any  deeper  root  than  in  the 
personal  predilections  of  a  king,  etc.  ("  Span- 
ish Marriage,"  vol.  i.  9,  a.nd passim.) 

Just  so.  That  prepares  us  for  the  kind 
of  statements  Gondomar  would  make  in 
his  despatches.  But  it  does  not  prepare 
us  to  find  Mr.  Gardiner  accepting  Gon- 
domar altogether  on  his  own  statement. 
It  does  not  prepare  us  to  find  that,  after 
all,    Mr.   Gardiner,    having    written    thus 

*  Spanish  Marriage,  vol.  i.  p.  36. 


concerning  envoy  and  sovereign,  should 
finally  consent  to  repeat  that  Gondomar 
was  a  man  to  have  a  James  I.  in  leading- 
strings.  When  Salisbury  pocketed  his 
six  thousand  crowns  per  annum  from 
Spain,  because  Spain  forced  them  on  him, 
and  would  obstinately  hold  him  the  worse 
enemy  were  he  to  decline  the  pension  (the 
act  was  doubtless  one  for  which  in  later 
days  there  could  be  neither  excuse  nor 
condonation),  it  was  not  himself  that  he 
thought  a  fool  as  he  handled  the  money. 
Nor  had  Salisbury's  master  any  reason 
to  underrate  his  own  wit  and  skill  when, 
undertaking  after  Cecil's  death  the  gen- 
eral supervision  of  government,  and 
amongst  other  branches  of  it  the  man- 
agement of  the  Spanish  business,  he  had 
in  especial  to  deal  with  Gondomar.  The 
Spaniard  was  just  the  kind  of  quarry 
James  liked  to  be  after.  The  king  was 
far  more  than  a  match  for  the  ambassa- 
dor. Had  it  been  otherwise,  there  was 
plenty  of  counter-check.  Winwood,  the 
most  Protestant  and  anti-Spanish  of 
statesmen,  took  the  oaths  as  secretary 
just  about  the  time  of  Gondomar's  arri- 
val, and  a  bishop  was  lord-keeper  while 
the  marriage  negotiations  were  at  their 
height.  Let  Mr.  Gardiner  look  again  at 
the  whole  transaction  in  the  light  in 
which  the  following  extract  from  Von 
Ranke's  characteristic  of  James  would 
place  it. 

On  every  side  he  saw  himself  involved  in  a 
struggle  with  hostile  privileges  and  proud  in- 
dependent powers,  from  whose  ascendency 
both  in  Church  and  State,  he  was  careful  to 
keep  himself  free,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
did  not  proceed  to  extremities  or  come  to  an 
absolute  rupture.  He  was  naturally  disposed, 
and  was  moreover  led  by  circumstances,  to 
make  it  a  leading  rule  of  conduct  to  adhere 
immovably  to  principles  which  he  had  once 
espoused,  and  never  to  lose  sight  of  them  ; 
but,  having  done  this,  to  appear  vacillating 
and  irresolute  in  matters  of  detail.  His  posi- 
tion abroad  involved  the  same  apparent  con- 
tradiction. Placed  in  the  midst  of  great  rival 
powers,  and  never  completely  certain  of  the 
obedience  of  his  subjects,  he  sought  to  ensure 
the  future  for  himself  by  crafty  and  hesitating 
conduct.  All  the  world  complained  that  they 
could  not  depend  on  him,  each  i)arty  thought 
that  he  was  blinded  by  the  other.  Those, 
hf)vvcvcr,  who  knew  him  more  intimately,  as- 
sure us  that  we  must  not  suppose  that  he  did 
not  apprehend  the  snares  that  were  laid  for 
him;  that  if  only  he  were  willing  to  use  his 
eyes,  he  was  as  clear-sighted  as  Argus  ;  that 
there  was  no  prince  in  the  world  who  had 
more  insight  into  affairs  or  more  cleverness  in 
transacting  them.  They  say  that  if  he  ap- 
peared to  lack  decision,  this  arose  from  his 
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fine  perception  of  the  difficulties  arising  from 
the  nature  of  things  and  their  necessary  con- 
sequences ;  that  he  was  just  as  slow  and  cir- 
cumspect in  the  execution  as  he  was  lively  and 
expeditious  in  the  discussion  of  measures  ; 
that  he  knew  how  to  moderate  his  choleric 
temperament  by  an  intentional  reserve,  and 
that  even  his  absence  from  the  capital  and  his 
residence  in  the  country  were  made  to  second 
this  systematic  hesitation  ;  that  if  a  disputed 
point  awaited  decision,  instead  of  attending  a 
meeting  with  the  privy  councillors  who  were 
with  him,  he  would  take  advantage  of  a  fine 
day  to  fly  his  falcons,  for  he  thought  that 
something  might  happen  in  the  meanwhile,  or 
some  news  be  brought  in,  and  that  the  delay 
of  an  hour  had  often,  ere  now,  been  found 
profitable.     (Vol.  i.  pp.  475-6.) 

No  man  of  his  times,  none  of  the 
great  men  who  endeavoured  to  avert  or 
to  minimise  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  un- 
dertook to  occupy  so  impartial  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  political  theories  prevalent 
among  us  now,  so  judiciously  chosen,  yet 
at  the  same  time  so  disagreeable  and 
unremunerated  a  post  of  observation,  so 
nice  and  hazardous  a  line  of  revision  or 
interference,  as  James. 

Mr.  Gardiner  has  proved,  over  and 
over  again,  that  the  king  was  well-nigh 
the  only  man  in  England  who  understood 
the  drift  and  import  of  the  horrid  storms, 
which  abroad  were  thickly  and  rapidly 
overspreading  the  heavens.  James,  while 
the  country  at  large  applauded  the  Elect- 
or Palatine's  acceptance  of  the  Bo- 
hemian crown,  had  opposed,  remon- 
strated, threatened,  done  his  utmost  to 
stem  and  weaken  the  wild  tide  of  thought- 
less enthusiasm.  "The  Palatine  is  a 
godless  man  and  a  usurper.  I  shall  be 
involved  in  a  bad  cause."*  He  foresaw, 
in  the  first  place,  the  foreign  disasters 
which  ensued.  When  the  news,  which 
the  Londoners  refused  to  credit,  reached 
him  of  the  luckless  battle  on  the  White 
Hill,  James  showed  no  surprise.  His 
first  remark  was,  "  I  have  long  expected 
this."t  The  torch  of  war,  which  had 
been  kindled,  could  in  Germany  scarcely 
be  damped.  Was  it  possible  to  narrow 
its  flame  and  to  prevent  the  conflagration 
from  touching  the  outlying  countries .'' 
To  this  question  James  seriously  ad- 
dressed himself. 

The  Palatinate  was  a  keystone  in  the 
military  system  of  Europe.  A  war  in  the 
Palatinate,  a  war  on  the  Rhine,  was 
fraught  with  infinite  risks  in  regard  to  all 
Western   and   Protestant    Europe.     The 
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United  Provinces  and  France,  as  well  aa 
the  northern  monarchies  and  Great  Brit- 
ain,   all    these    were    deeply    interested. 
Expostulation,  stratagem,  as  a  last  resort 
the    sword,    must    be    tried,  rather   than 
the  Palatinate  yielded.     Happen,  indeed, 
what   might,  the    Palatinate    must  never 
be  sacrificed  ;  on  that  head  James  was  all 
through    calmly,    but   quite,  determined. 
And   had  not  just  now  all  England  been 
full  of  excitement  and  fervour  on  behalf 
of  the   Elector  Palatine  and  his  consort, 
their    admired     and     beloved     Princess 
Elizabeth  ?     Yet  was   not  James  right  in 
his  foregatherings,  in  his  doubts,  how  far 
England   would    really   care   to  take  the 
lead  in  a  war  in   Germany?     Above  all, 
was  he  not  right  in  staving  off  an  English 
war,    unless,    after    the    most    elaborate 
preparations,    in    Germany    and    against 
Spain    at   once  ?     A  war   with    Germany 
would  put  a  terrible  strain  on  his  king- 
dom.    From  it  England  could  never  gain 
any  of   the   ordinary  rewards  of  hostili- 
ties   to  victorious    nations.     It   was    not 
like    a   war   with    Spain,   a   war   on   the 
ocean    or  in  the   colonies,   which  to  the 
realm,  and   still   more  to   the  individual 
adventurer  —  then     so     large     a    share- 
holder in    the   national   stock  of   daring 
and    vigour  —  brought  a  rich   and   quick 
harvest  of  fame  and  treasure.     This  war 
could  not,  unless  carried  on  — would  not, 
for  that  matter,  if  so  carried  on  —  with  a 
cold-blooded  and  professionally  exercised 
barbarity,  at  which  James  shuddered  with 
an    unfeigned    detestation,    pay    its    ex- 
penses.    The  expenses  must  be  provided 
beforehand   and   at  home.     It  would  be 
an  otherwise  incalculable,  it  was  sure  to 
be  a  long  and  severe,  war.     And,  as   in 
subsequent   centuries,  so   in    the  seven- 
teenth, Britain  would  be  expected,  beside 
her  share  in  troops  and  officers,  to  fur- 
nish, among  allies,  the  chief  contribution 
of    money   and    equipment.      To   justify 
James  —  the   apprehensive   and    the    de- 
cided side  of  his   policy  alike  —  one  has 
but  to  skim  the  sessions  of  Parliament  in 
1621    and    1623.      The    country,  as    was 
said,  had  hitherto  been  full  of  outbursts 
of  loyal  affection  to  the  cause  of  the  king 
of  Bohemia,  and  of  poetical  devotion  to 
his  queen.     England  had,  it  may  also  be 
observed  —  in  generals  of  her  own,  like 
Chichester,  Vere,  and  Burroughes  — gen- 
tlemen and  disciplinarians,  under  whom 
she    might    with   fair   confidence   and    a 
good    conscience    have    taken    the    field. 
The  neutrality,  the  friendship  of  Spain  — 
a   master-stroke   of  James's  —  might  be 
deemed  secured.     But  to  carry  on  war  as 
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Englishmen  were  accustomed  —  not  after 
the  fashion  of  Mansfeld  and  his  hcen- 
tious  and  ruffianly  freebooters  —  would 
undoubtedly  cost,  as  an  experienced 
council  of  war  reported,  nine  hundred 
thousand  pounds  per  annum. 

Meanwhile  the  measures  taken  abroad 
by  the  king  during  the  early  session  of 
1621  were  excellent  and  prompt.  Digby 
was  despatched  to  Vienna  and  Madrid  ;  he 
was  to  demand  patience  and  courtesy  for 
Frederick,  who  was  to  retain  his  inher- 
ited domains  and  title,  and  to  give  up  the 
Bohemian  crown.  In  case  these  terms 
were  rejected  at  both  courts,  Digby's 
instructions  were  explicit  enough  :  — 
"  Our  meaning  briefly  and  plainly  is  that, 
in  case  herein  satisfaction  shall  be  denied 
us,  you  endeavour  to  fix  the  quarrel  as 
well  upon  the  king  of  Spain  as  upon  the 
emperor."  There  was  a  mark  beyond 
which  even  James's  reluctance  would  not 
be  stretched.  "But  this  we  would  have 
you  do  rather  solidly  than  by  any  words 
of  threatening  or  menace,  and  rather  to 
give  us  a  just  and  good  ground,  when  we 
shall  see  occasion  to  enter  into  a  war, 
than  suddenly  to  embark  us  in  it."* 
Digby's  propositions  were  acceptable. 
They  were  equally  well  received  at  the 
courts  of  Spain,  Brussels,  Vienna,  and 
Dresden.  And  this  mission  would  have 
altogether  succeeded,  but  for  Frederick's 
incurable  folly,  and  Mansfeld's  equally 
incurable  levity.  Frederick  neglected  ad- 
vice, to  which  Elizabeth,  Carleton,  and 
Nethersole  implored  him  to  listen  ;  Mans- 
feld —  in  whose  companionship  both  Chi- 
chester and  Vere,  experienced  and  veter- 
an English  captains,  despaired  of  humane 
warfare  and  prosperous  events  —  followed 
his  drunkard  thirst  for  slaughter,  burn- 
ing, and  waste.  The  shocking  details  of 
these  unlicensed  and  criminal  raids  waged 
by  that  party,  to  which  by  religion,  blood, 
and  interest  he  belonged,  threw  James 
into  the  utmost  distress  and  perplexity, 
though  they  confirmed  in  him  the  old 
purpose,  to  strive  for  peace.  At  this 
juncture  of  his  life  it  was  that  James 
must  have  most  bitterly  felt  his  own  de- 
fects, and  the  evils  of  the  generation 
around  him.  What  would  he  not  have 
given  for  a  great  minister,  his  own  and 
the  nation's  confidential  friend  !  It  was 
now  that  Bacon  fell.  "  All  my  lawyers 
are  so  bred  and  nursed  in  corruption  "  — 
it  was  not  so  bad  as  that  —  "  that  they 
cannot  leave  it."  Salisbury  was  dead. 
Bacon  was  lost,  Digby  had  no  gift  of  pop- 
ularity, 

*  Spanish  Marriage,  vol.  ii.  p.  91. 


By  the  autumn  session  of  1621  Digby  * 
was  back  in  England,  in  order  that  he 
might,  in  person,  put  before  the  Com- 
mons the  duty  of  keeping  steadily  in  sight 
the  one  primary  and  necessary  plan,  if 
there  was  to  be  a  war  :  the  occupation 
and  possession  of  the  Palatinate. 

If  James,  in  his  final  days,  ever  thought 
it  worth  while  to  indulge  in  self-congratu- 
lations on  his  power  of  reading  troubles 
beforehand,  he  may  well  have  done  so 
when  he  thought  over  the  occurrences  of 
his  last  two  Parliaments.  James  under- 
stood thoroughly  —  his  learning,  and  the 
experience  of  a  long  life  on  the  throne, 
had  taught  him  the  lesson  —  that  the 
wars  of  the  future,  however  styled,  would 
be  not  religious,  but  political.  James 
had  disliked  wars  in  general,  and  this  war 
with  the  rest  ;  if  possible,  he  would  still 
keep  clear  of  it,  or  keep  down  its  propor- 
tions. He  loved  his  son-in-law  as  well  as 
a  father-in-law  should  and  his  daughter 
very  dearly,  but  he  knew  Frederick,  as 
history  knows  him,  in  his  headstrong  and 
empty  conceit :  he  knew  all  his  rashness 
and  perversity. 

The  story  of  this  autumn  session  is  one 
of  the  strangest  stories  of  cross-purposes 
that  can  be  read.  James  and  his  subjects 
had  alike  the  same  objects  at  heart :  to 
strengthen  the  cause  of  Protestantism 
and  constitutionalism,  to  further  free  in- 
stitutions and  the  development  of  polit- 
ical life,  to  uphold  liberty  of  conscience. 
And  the  House  of  Commons  professed  to 
look  on  the  Elector  Palatine,  as  Mr.  Gar- 
diner puts  it,  "as  an  innocent  martyr  to 
the  Protestant  faith."  f  Was  then  the 
war  in  the  Palatinate  inevitable  ?  Or  was 
there  still  a  chance  to  treat  ?  These  were 
the  two  points  to  which,  it  might  have 
been  thought,  the  discussion  would  have 
confined  itself.  But  when  the  debates 
began  the  House  would  not  hear  of  a  war 
in  the  Palatinate,  it  clamoured  for  a  war 
—  with  Spain.  In  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye  the  dazzling  wealth  of  the  Indies  drew 
away  men's  thoughts  from  the  ruined  vil- 
lages and  overthrown  temples  of  the  Ref- 
ormation in  Germany.      One  just  heard 

*  Mr.  Gardiner's  sketch  of  Digby  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  career  seems  to  us  verv  happily  caught  and 
finely  realized.  We  look  forward  with  much  interest 
to  his  further  studies  of  this  statesman's  char.-icter  and 
life.  Already  Mr.  Gardiner's  outlines,  in  which  we 
Iiave  the  youthful  bearing  and  behaviour  of  the  man, 
give  much  fresh  force  and  meaninj;  to  Clarendon's 
words  concerning  t)>e  Earl  of  Hristol  in  his  later  years ; 
"  a  man  of  a  crave  aspect,  of  a  presence  that  drew 
respect  and  of  long  experience  in  affairs  of  great  in»» 
I^ortancc,  though  a  man  of  great  parts  and  a  wise  man, 
vft  he  had  been  for  the  most  single  and  by  himself  in 
business." 

t  Spanish  Marriage,  ii.  345. 
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the  reflection  that  ''  God  was  angry  be- 
cause the  English  had  not  kept  the  crown 
on  the  head  of  the  Icing  of  Bohemia."* 
and  then  the  general  cry  was  for  what  was 
called  a  "war  of  diversion,"  that  is  to 
say,  a  war  against  Spain  in  the  Indies. 
So  Digges,  so  Perrot,  so  Phelips,  so 
Crew,  so  Coke. 

There  were  in  that  crowd  two  states- 
men very  notable  for  us  with  the  work  of 
the  coming  times  in  our  memories,  each 
of  whom  took  his  own  exceptional  line 
of  thought  and  intervention  during  these 
remarkable  proceedings.  The  younger 
member  for  Yorkshire,  Sir  Thomas  Went- 
worth,  lamented  the  inability  of  the  as- 
sembly to  grasp  the  actual  position  of 
affairs  and  to  chime  in  with  Digby's  ma- 
tured policy.  He  moved,  and  attempted 
in  vain  to  procure,  the  adjournment  of 
the  discussion.  Two  days  later,  in  com- 
mittee, Mr.  John  Pym,  putting  aside  alto- 
gether, or  carrying  into  an  entirely  new 
atmosphere,  the  question  under  consider- 
ation, and  yet,  in  his  abstract  and  statu- 
esque Puritan  eloquence,  securing  the 
rapt  attention  of  his  audience,  proposed  : 
"That  an  oath  of  association  for  the  de- 
fence of  his  Majesty's  person,  and  for  the 
execution  of  the  laws  made  for  the  estab- 
lishing of  religion,  should  be  taken  by 
all  loyal  subjects  ;  and  that  the  king 
should  be  asked  to  issue  a  special  com- 
mission for  the  suppression  of  recu- 
sancy." f 

The  House  soon  turned  right  away  from 
a  matter,  which  certainly  required  imme- 
diate attention.  It  had  got  gradually,  but 
totally  and  most  unmanageably,  upon  the 
engrossing  topics  of  the  state  of  religion, 
of  the  fear  of  the  pope,  and  of  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Jesuits  in  Great  Britain.  It 
petitioned  against  Papists  and  recusants. 
Day  by  day  during  its  later  sittings  the 
Puritan  fires  grew  warmer  and  warmer. 
Digges,  when  the  king  was  obstinate, 
would  say,  "  Let  us  rise  not  as  in  discon- 
tent, rather  let  us  resort  to  our  prayers." 
And  at  last  every  oiher  question  disap- 
peared before  that  of  liberty  of  parliament- 
ary speech.  The  king  gave  up  hopes  of 
the  subsidy,  tore  out  a  protestation  of  the 
Commons  from  the  Journals  of  the  House, 
and  was  for  days  before  and  after  he  had 
dissolved  Parliament  in  a  passion  of  vex- 
ation. 

"  God  knows,"  said  the  king,  "  we  never 
meant  to  deny  them  any  lawful  privileges 
that  ever  that  House  enjoyed  in  our  pred- 
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ecessors'  times."  "If  we  had  known 
sooner,"  said  Phelips,  four  days  before 
the  last  sitting,  "how  far  his  Majesty  had 
proceeded  in  the  match  of  Spain,  we 
should  not,  I  think,  have  touched  that 
string."  It  is  always  a  striking  trait  in 
James  how,  in  spite  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  stood,  and  set  himself  often  to  stand, 
out  of  feeling  with  so  much  of  the  very 
soul  and  breath  of  England,  he,  neverthe- 
less, contrived  to  retain,  through  all,  as 
much,  if  not  more,  of  such  personal  fa- 
vour with  the  masses  as  he  had  at  start- 
ing possessed.  And  throughout  James's 
lifetime  the  royal  family,  on  which  rather 
than  on  himself  the  national  love  in  ap- 
pearance was  bestowed,  was  extraordi- 
narily popular ;  the  scene,  for  example, 
at  the  return  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  out 
of  Spain  has  seldom  had  a  parallel. 

It  is  quite  impossible  for  us  to  enter 
into  details  concerning  the  government 
of  James  at  home.  Had  we  space  to 
dwell  on  it,  it  would  be  with  a  sense  of 
wonder  that  we  should  see  the  wary,  slow- 
paced  but  sure-footed  old  king  wend  his 
way  through  the  mazes  of  council  and 
parliament.  He  is  never  out  of  the  toils, 
he  is  never  brought  to  a  standstill,  he 
never  lets  go  that  thread  of  his  own.  VVe 
can  only  give  one  glimpse  at  him  near  the 
end.  The  strenuous  efforts  made  by 
Britain  and  Spain  to  prevent  the  general 
outbreak  of  hostilities  have,  it  is  plain, 
failed.  The  war  spectre  is  closer  than 
ever.  James  comes  before  Parliament 
prematurely  aged  and  broken.  He  is  to 
die  next  year.  His  address,  true  to  his 
character  and  policy,  has  a  special  note 
of  pathos. 

I  shall  entreat  your  good  and  sound  advice, 
for  the  glory  of  God,  the  peace  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  xveal  of  my  children  (there  were  left 
Elizabeth  and  Charles).  I  pray  you  judge 
me  charitably  as  you  will  have  me  judge  you ; 
for  I  never  made  public  nor  private  treaties, 
but  I  always  made  a  direct  reservation  for  the 
weal  public  and  cause  of  religion,  for  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  ray  subjects,  / 
only  thought  good  sometimes  to  wink  and  con- 
nive at  the  executioit  of  some  penal  statutes,  and 
not  to  go  on  so  rigorously  as  at  other  times ; 
but  to  dispense  with  any,  to  forbid  or  alter 
any,  that  concern  religion,  I  neither  promised 
nor  yielded.  I  never  did  chink  it  with  my 
heart,  nor  speak  it  with  my  mouth.  A  king 
that  governs  evenly  is  not  bound  to  carry  a 
rigorous  hand  over  his  subjects  upon  all  occa- 
sions, but  may  sometimes  slacken  the  bridle, 
yet  so  as  his  hands  be  not  off  the  reins. 

Again  the  project,  the  only  seasonable 
one,  to  form  a  Protestant  confederation  in 
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Germany  was    in    Parliament  disregard- 
ed ;  again  the  proposal  of  a  renewed  war 
with  Spain  was  rapturously  hailed.    Even 
Eliot  could  press  a  suggestion,  which,  in- 
deed, in  Mr.  Gardiner's  words,  "if  it  had 
been  translated  into  figures  would  have 
organized  a  tyranny  too  monstrous  to  be 
contemplated,"  that  for  a  war  with   Spain 
the  necessary  ships   might   be   furnished 
by  the  help  of  "  those  penalties  the  Pa- 
pists have  already  incurred."     A  petition 
embodying  the  sense  of  the  House  went 
up  to  the    king.     But,  though    Bucking- 
ham  was   foremost  amongst  those   who 
supported  it,  James  was  never  less  dis- 
posed to  assume  the  character  of  a  Prot- 
estant crusader.     He  said  he  had  a  bad 
cold,  and  declined  to  receive  the  petition. 
His  reply  to  it  a  couple  of  days  later  was  : 
"  As  Moses  saw  the  land  of  promise  from 
a  high  mountain,  so  would  it  be  a  great 
comfort  for  me  that  God  would  but  so 
prolong  my  days  as  if  I  might  not  see  the 
restitution,  yet  at  least  to  be  assured  that 
it  would  be."     He  did  not  want  "  one  fur- 
row of  land  in  England,  Scotland,  or  Ire- 
land, without  restitution  of  the  Palatinate." 
And  let  them  consider  how  serious  was 
the  emergency.     "  1  must  not  only  deal," 
from   another   royal    address,   "with   my 
own  people,  but  with  my  neighbours  and 
allies  to  assist  me  in  so  great  a  business 
as  the  recovery  of  the  Palatinate."     On 
the   other   hand,   in   the  Commons,  Sey- 
mour exclaimed  :    "The    Palatinate    was 
the  place  intended  by  his  Majesty.     This 
we    never   thought  of."     "  Are  we  poor," 
cried  Eliot,  "  Spain  is  rich."  James's  com- 
ment was  :    his   plans  "  must   not  be  or- 
dered by  a  multitude.     For  advice  about 
the  conduct  of  the  future  war  he  must  be 
dependent  not  upon  Parliament,  but  upon 
military  men  who  would  form  a  council  of 
war."     A  little  subsequently  he  writes  to 
Conway  —  and  surely    this    steadfastness 
of  the  king  has  its  own  nobility  and  cour- 
age—  "Ye  know  my  firm  resolution  not 
to  make  this  a  war  of   religion."     Never, 
in  fact,  in  James's  time  was  there  a   final 
breach  witii  Spain  made.     And  even  Gon- 
domar's     reappearance    in    London    was 
hinted  at  to  the  end.     But  his  practical 
measures  in  view  of  the  complete  rupture 
with  Spain  were  admirable.     He  saw  the 
Dutch    commissioners.       He   sent    even 
now,  however,  a  last  message  to  Madrid, 
urging  on  Philip  once  more    the    wisdom 
of  joint  action  for  the  restitution  of  the 
Palatinate.     If   all    hopes   of   peace  with 
Spain    must  go,  it  would   not  do  to  em- 
bark   in    the    European    war    without    a 
French  alliance.     "  The  kinjr  is  resolved 


not  to  break  with  Spain,  nor  to  give  them 
any  occasion  to  break  with  him,  until  he 
be  secure  that  France  will  join  very  close 
with  him  and  other  Catholic  princes  and 
States  which  have  the  same  interest," 
otherwise  "  it  would  be  understood  to  be 
a  war  of  religion."  If  there  must  be  war 
let  England  and  France  march  together 
again,  as  in  the  "  Henri-Quatre  "  time.  If 
there  is  no  help  for  it  but  that  this  scoun- 
drel Mansfeld  must  have  a  great  com- 
mand, let  it  be  over  a  joint  French  and 
English  army,  "  for  the  recovery  and  re- 
cuperation of  the  Palatinate  and  the  Val- 
telline."  And  the  fury  of  war  is  all  the 
while  moving  the  North.  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus  lays  his  and  Roe's  *  grand  plan  be- 
fore the  Stewart.  "  I  am  not  so  great 
and  rich  a  prince  as  to  be  able,"  said 
James,  "to  do  so  much,  I  am  only  the 
king  of  two  poor  little  islands,"  and  he 
'  may  have  heaved  a  sigh  because  of  Par- 
liaments. But  Denmark,  France,  Savoy, 
would  do  to  begin  with  ;  others  like  the 
Swede  might  fall  in  farther  on. 

Mr.  Gardiner  with  great  truth  remarks 
that  the  plan  and  policy  of  King  James 
with  reference  to  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
should  he  have  to  take  action,  are  in  effect 
the  very  same  with  those  developed  after- 
wards with  such  marvellous  fortune  by 
the  rising  French  statesman  with  whom, 
in  these  his  own  last  operations,  James 
was  joining  hands.  Cardinal  Richelieu. 
The  two  understood  each  other  thor- 
oughly. With  reference  to  the  French 
marriage  for  Prince  Charles,  they  came 
to  an  agreement  that  the  pope,  who  had 
in  reality  wrecked  the  Spanish  match, 
should  have  no  such  power  here.  If,  de- 
clared the  cardinal,  demands  from  Rome 
offensive  to  James  were  not  withdrawn  in 
a  month,  the  nuptials  would  take  place 
without  any  dispensation  at  all  of  the 
Holy  Father's. 

Immersed,  thus,  in  preliminaries  for 
battles  and  for  a  wedding,  James  fell  sick 
and  expired,  misliking  much  the  military, 
slightly,  it  may  be,  even  the  festive,  ap- 
pointments of  his  latter  days.  But  in  the 
rule  of  his  life  and  the  realm,  he  had 
never  weighed  anchor,  nor  launched  out 
upon  the  high  flood  further  than  he  could 
fathom.  He  passed  away  from  the  world 
with  something  of  the  same  weariness  of 
it  that  Elizabeth  had  felt  so  strongly,  yet, 
as  a  statesman  with  a  family,  with  more 
of  curiosity  and  care  for  what  was  to  come 
after.     He   held   to   his   last  breath   his 

*  One  cannot  be  quite  sure,  perhaps,  of  the  co-ope- 
ration of  Koc,  but  cp.  Droysen's  "Gustav  Adolf,"  it. 
67,  63. 
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policy  in  balance  and  his  mind  in  sus- 
pense. In  England  he  had  tired  of  Buck- 
ingham, and  he  was  meditating,  probably 
with  an  experiment  growing  fast  towards 
trial  in  his  thoughts,  on  the  rivalry  be- 
tween Buckingham  and  Bristol.  In 
France  he  was  watching  with  a  newly 
roused  sympathy  the  early  difficulties  of 
the  famous  cardinal,  who  there,  between 
Jesuits  and  Huguenots,  was  to  have  much 
the  same  struggle  as  his  had  been  between 
Romanists  and  Puritans.  James  may, 
besides,  have  had  his  peculiar  views  and 
guesses  as  to  who  was  destined  to  be  the 
great  captain  in  the  enlarging  war.  His 
own  Buckingham,  never  so  boastful  and 
blustering  as  now,  nor  so  certain  of  a 
wide  and  brilliant  future,  and  whom  James 
would  not  have  been  sorry  to  have  seen 
fully  employed  at  a  distance  ?  Or  the 
Dane.?  Or  the  Swede?  Doubtless  his 
contemplations  were  never  disturbed  by 
the  deeds  which  were  to  be  soon  done  in 
his  island  sanctuary  and  oasis,  and  which 
would  make  the  whole  world  ring.  He 
never  dreamt  of  his  mother's  fate  as 
that  which  would  befall  his  son,  or  that, 
though  in  the  most  different  setting,  his 
own  policy  was  to  be  carried  out,  with 
the  highest  of  hands,  by  a  Puritan  and 
a  man  of  war,  who  was  to  succeed,  as 
he,  James  Stewart,  had  never,  never 
could  have,  succeeded,  in  subduing  and 
uniting  the  three  kingdoms,  in  dictat- 
ing to  and  dissolving  Parliaments,  in 
reprimanding  and  in  awing  Europe  ; 
strangest  of  all,  in  the  personal  preach- 
ing and  practising  and  enforcing  of  his 
(James's)  own  particular  creed  of  coali- 
tion and  of  toleration  among  that  potent 
little  congregation  of  European  nations, 
which,  laid  to  the  west  and  apart  from, 
yet  in  sight  of,  the  main  continent,  dwells 
together  within  the  narrow  seas. 

The  great  events  which  were  to  take 
place  in  Britain  and  its  sister  island  were 
beyond  James,  beyond  the  previsions  and 
the  alternatives  he  had  harboured  ;  though 
some  dangers  he  did,  it  appears,  antici- 
pate. "  Take  him  to  you,"  he  had  said, 
when  Laud  was  promoted  to  St.  David's, 
"but,  on  my  soul,  you  will  repent  it." 
"You  are  a  fool,"  he  a  few  months  before 
his  death  said  to  Buckingham,  who  was 
pestering  for  the  impeachment  of  Middle- 
sex ;  "  you  are  making  a  rod  with  which 
you  will  be  scourged  yourself."  The  next 
moment  the  king  turned  to  the  prince  : 
"You,"  he  exclaimed,  "will  live  to  have 
your  bellyful  of  impeachments."  His 
personal  religious  convictions  remained 
as  steady  as  his  political  maxims.    As  he 


had  written,  and  as  he  had  governed,  so 
he  died.  He  wished  much  to  have  Bishop 
Andrews  with  him  in  his  last  hours,  but 
that  prelate  was  himself  too  ill  to  comply 
with  the  king's  desire. 

There  will,  we  imagine,  always  be  a 
twofold  aspect  in  every  attempted  char- 
acterization of  James  I.  But  that  un- 
gainly figure  was,  we  repeat,  the  mask  of 
a  very  considerable  personality.  Behind 
those  rough  and  lazy  features  worked  a 
big  and  a  versatile  brain,  and  a  most 
observant  and  discriminating  intellect. 
One  has,  on  the  one  hand,  to  take  into 
account  the  irony  of  nature  toward  him, 
the  pedantic  externals  of  his  manners 
and  character,  his  habit  of  making  small 
slips  to  save  himself  from  grave  falls. 
Here  he  reminds  us  of  the  lines  of  one 
of  his  own  statesmen  and  poets.  They 
were  written  in  Elizabeth's  time,  or 
James  might  have  suggested  to  Sir  John 
Davies  the  quaint  idea  and  phrasing  with 
which  his  nosce  te  ipsum  begins  :  — 

Why  did  my  parents  send  me  to  the  schooles, 
That  I  with  knowledge  might  enrich  my  mind  ? 
Since  the  desire  to  know  first  made  men  fools 
And  did  corrupt  the  root  of  all  mankind  ; 

So  that  themselves  were  first  to  do  the  ill, 
Ere  they  thereof  the  knowledge  could  attain  ; 
Like  him  that  knew  not  poison's  power  to  kill 
Until  (by  tasting  it)  himself  was  slain. 

One  has,  on  the  other  hand,  to  regard 
the  originality,  the  sagacity,  the  large- 
mindedness  —  above  all,  the  permanence 
of  the  comprehensive  and  pacific  policy 
he  proclaimed  and  exemplified.  And 
here  the  king  might  address,  at  large  and 
to  our  own  and  later  times,  a  claim  for 
some  such  consideration  as  that  for 
which  the  great  philosopher,  his  chan- 
cellor, on  his  own  private  behoof,  had  to 
plead  :  "  For  my  name  and  memory  I 
leave  it  to  men's  charitable  speeches,  to 
foreign  nations,  and  to  the  next  ages." 

For  ourselves  and  for  our  readers  we 
hold  it  to  be  of  some  slight  value,  not 
only  as  an  exertion  of  the  mental  but 
also  of  the  moral  powers,  to  make,  as  oc- 
casion comes,  such  attempts  as  the  pres- 
ent, to  replace  (for  the  veriest  accidents 
often  cast  such  statues  from  their  pedes- 
tals) the  shattered  fragments  of  effigies 
of  deserving,  though  unpopular,  monarchs 
and  politicians  back  in  their  historic  po- 
sitions and  in  the  lights  and  aspects  in 
which  the  originals  might  have  known 
themselves,  and  would  have  been  con- 
tent to  rest.  Moreover,  in  the  case  of 
James    I.,   although  he   had  fair  justice 
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allotted  to  him  by  his  contemporaries, 
we  may  be,  better  than  they,  qualified  to 
fix  his  proper  and  final  attitude  and  eleva- 
tion. In  some  measure,  when  compared 
with  the  earher  and  later  Stewarts,  he 
conforms  to  their  general  type.  He  has 
his  share  of  their  "  nonchalance,"  their 
uncertain  temper,  their  irregular  energy. 
There  is  this,  besides,  that,  as  he  was 
the  first  to  call  himself  king  of  Great 
Britain,  so  he  was  the  first  to  create  what 
is  in  the  main  still,  both  in  the  eyes  of 
Englishmen  and  in  the  eyes  of  other  na- 
tionalities, the  policy  of  Great  Britain. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
THE  DILEMMA. 

CHAPTER    XX. 

Next  day  was  a  busy  one.  From  be- 
fore dawn  a  gang  of  coolies,  working  under 
orders  of  the  commissioner's  jemadar, 
were  engaged  in  filling  the  bags  brought 
from  the  adjacent  treasury,  with  earth  ob- 
tained from  a  shallow  trench  dug  in  the 
lawn,  while  water-carts  were  employed  to 
loosen  the  hard-baked  soil ;  another 
party  were  cutting  down  the  shrubs  and 
bushes  in  the  garden,  and  an  army  of  tail- 
ors from  the  bazaar  were  squatting  on 
the  veranda  floor,  sewing  bags  to  supple- 
ment the  supply  already  available.  Soon 
the  space  between  the  veranda  pillars 
began  to  be  blocked  up  with  the  first 
courses  of  a  strong  barrier  designed  to  be 
seven  feet  high,  loop-holed,  and  bullet- 
proof. "You  see,  my  friend,"  said 
Yorke,  in  Hindustani,  to  the  native  offi- 
cer whom  he  had  brought  with  him,  nomi- 
nally to  superintend  the  operation —  "if 
the  roughs  in  the  city  rise,  the  court- 
house would  be  a  difficult  position  to  hold 
against  a  mob,  even  with  my  gallant  se- 
poys. So  we  will  retire  with  the  treas- 
ure into  this  post  until  the  regiments 
from  cantonments  march  to  our  help." 
The  old  soobahdar  raised  his  hand  to  his 
cap,  and  observed,  gravel)-,  that  the  Eu- 
ropean gentlemen  were  famous  for  their 
skill  in  military  science  ;  and  Yorke  did 
not  care  to  pursue  the  conversation. 

While  they  were  thus  engaged  Falk- 
land and  Sparrow  rode  up,  with  half-a- 
dozen  mounted  orderlies  behind  them,  re- 
turning from  a  ride  through  the  city. 

"  We  iiave  been  upholding  British  rule, 
you  see,  as  long  as  it  lasts,"  said  Falk- 
land, dismounting  ;  "but  the  roughs  are 
beginning   to  show   their  teeth,  are  they 
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not,  Sparrow  ?  and,  what  is  worse,  there 
were  some  sepoys  in  the  bazaar,  out  of 
uniform,  whose  manner  was  most  inso- 
lent. However,  I  think  we  read  them  a 
lesson  this  once,  if  it  was  the  last  time  — 
didn't  we.  Sparrow  ?  "  he  added,  smiling  ; 
and  indeed,  from  the  expression  on  that 
gentleman's  countenance,  it  seemed  as  if 
the  morning  ride  had  certainly  been  ex- 
citing. 

Yorke  longed  to  ask  some  question 
about  Olivia,  when  just  then  she  ap- 
peared in  the  veranda,  and  invited  them 
to  come  inside  and  take  some  tea.  The 
room  into  which  they  followed  her,  now 
cut  off  from  the  outside  air,  was  hot  and 
stuffy,  and  filled  with  the  dust  thrown  up 
by  the  work  going  on  outside  ;  the  pun- 
kah-puller, dispossessed  of  his  usual  post 
in  the  veranda,  was  squatting  in  the 
room  ;  the  servants  were  moving  the  fur- 
niture, and,  among  the  general  disorder, 
Olivia,  dressed  in  a  light  morning  robe, 
seemed  alone  to  retain  the  calm  and 
orderly  appearance  of  other  days.  Yorke 
noticed  the  expression  of  anxiety  that 
overcame  Falkland's  face  as  he  looked  at 
his  wife  ;  but  she  seemed  determined  to 
express  no  fear,  and,  as  they  drank  their 
tea,  every  one  avoided  the  subject  which 
was  uppermost  in  their  thoughts.  As  for 
Yorke,  he  felt  quite  angry  with  himself 
as  he  returned  to  his  work,  at  finding 
how  small  a  place  was  now  occupied  in 
his  mind  by  the  luxury  of  grief. 

The  commissioner  made  a  show  of  do- 
ing business  in  the  court-house  in  the^ 
afternoon — driving  over  as  usual  for 
form's  sake  in  his  carriage,  although  the 
distance  was  but  a  few  yards.  "  I  hear," 
said  he,  taking  Yorke  aside,  before  going 
into  court,  and  after  he  had  spoken  a  few 
words  of  exhortation  to  the  native  offi- 
cers and  the  guard,  "and  the  informa- 
tion seems  reliable,  that  the  regiment 
left  behind  in  cantonments  last  night, 
the  80th,  will  certainly  rise,  although  the 
time  is  not  fixed  :  they  are  in  communi- 
cation with  your  regiment  and  the  other 
one  which  has  marched  away.  My  po- 
lice in  the  city  are  utterly  rotten  and 
ready  to  join.  The  nawab,  who  is  be- 
having admirably,  notwithstanding  strong 
pressure  put  on  him  from  the  other  side, 
may  be  able  to  keep  the  city  quiet  with 
his  people  ;  but  I  doubt  it.  I  have  about 
twenty  men  I  can  depend  on  altogether. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  a  note  has  just 
been  brought  by  a  runner,  from  across  the 
river,  to  say  that  they  are  keeping  things 
square  over  there,  and  that  a  Sikh  regi- 
ment is  under  orders  for  this  ;  it  maybe 
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here  in  a  week.  Meantime  I  hope  we 
shall  be  able  to  hold  the  residency. 
Everything  depends  on  whether  the  se- 
poys attack  us  or  march  off  for  Delhi." 

Another  weary  day  was  passed  by 
Yorke,  in  the  court-house,  marked  only 
by  heat  and  suspense,  and  which  seemed 
as  if  it  would  never  come  to  an  end.  To- 
wards eveninjr  a  residency  servant  came 
over  with  refreshments  and  ice  sent  by 
Olivia,  and  brought  a  note  in  pencil  from 
Falkland.  "The  rising  is  fixed  for  to- 
night. I  have  this  from  two  quarters. 
Be  on  your  guard.  Your  men  will  cer- 
tainly join.  Do  nothing  to  precipitate  it ; 
but  whenever  your  men  declare  them- 
selves, and  you  can  do  no  good  by  stop- 
ping, make  your  way  over  here  as  fast  as 
you  can." 

So  then  the  supreme  moment  was  come 
at  last  ;  was  it  to  be  his  fate  to  be  shot 
down  unresisting,  as  so  many  others  had 
been  already  ?  or  might  he  have  the  bit- 
ter happiness  of  at  least  making  a  fight 
for  it,  and  dying  in  defence  of  his  idol, 
like  a  gallant  soldier.?  "What  a  fool  I 
was,"  he  thought,  "never  to  have  bought 
a  revolver  while  I  had  the  chance  !  " 

Thus  musing,  and  in  a  state  of  highly- 
wrought  expectancy,  the  young  man  sat 
in  the  waiting-room  of  the  court-house, 
sipping  his  iced  water  to  keep  down  the 
choking  sensation  in  his  throat,  and  mak- 
ing believe  to  eat  the  dinner  which  his 
servant  had  placed  before  him.  Then, 
as  it  grew  dark,  he  put  on  his  sword,  and 
rriustered  the  men  for  evening  roll-call, 
inspected  the  guard,  and  went  the  round 
of  the  sentries.  There  was  nothing  in 
the  manner  of  the  sepoys  to  indicate  that 
any  movement  was  intended  ;  but  he  no- 
ticed that,  on  going  off  duty,  they  did 
not  strip  to  their  waist-cloths,  as  would 
have  been  usual,  but  dressed  themselves 
in  their  liglit  tunics,  and  that  they  wore 
turbans  instead  of  their  ordinary  cotton 
skull-caps.  This  looked  bad ;  but  it 
seemed  useless  to  say  anything. 

By-and-by  Yorke  lay  down  on  his  bed 
before  the  tent — this  time,  however, 
fully  dressed  —  and  as  he  looked  around 
him,  the  unlovely  baked-up  landscape, 
lighted  up  by  the  young  moon,  seemed  to 
have  new  charms.  Was  he  looking  on  it 
for  the  last  time  ? 

With  his  head  on  the  pillow,  he  could 
watch  the  men,  and  he  observed  that, 
although  quite  quiet,  none  of  them  lay 
down  to  sleep  ;  nor  did  they  appear  to  be 
smoking,  but  sat  talking  in  little  groups 
in  a  low  tone. 

But  nature  will  assert  itself,  even  when 


a  man  is  expecting  death  ;  and  while 
thus  lying,  and,  as  he  thought,  on  the  alert, 
Yorke  fell  into  a  doze,  from  which  he  was 
suddenly  awoke  by  the  sound  of  a 
cannon. 

Was  it  the  morning  gun  in  canton- 
ments, four  miles  off  ? 

It  was  the  cantonment  gun,  but  not  the 
morning  gun  ;  it  was  the  gun  at  midnight 
—  the  signal  for  the  outbreak. 

Yorke  started  to  his  feet. 

The  sepoys,  too,  sprang  to  seize  the 
muskets  piled  before  their  tents,  and  be- 
gan to  fall  in.  Yorke  advanced  towards 
them,  for  it  was  light  enough  to  see  what 
had  happened,  calling  out  in  Hindustani, 
"  What  are  you  doing,  sepoys  ?  Are  you 
mad,  to  behave  like  this  ?  " 

There  was  a  stir  among  them,  and  sev- 
eral muskets  were  pointed  at  him  ;  but 
while  the  old  soobahdar  stood  irresolute, 
others  ran  forward  and  surrounded  him. 
At  first  he  thought  they  meant  to  kill 
him,  but  their  movement  was  really  to 
protect  him  from  the  rest. 

"  There  will  be  no  harm  done  you," 
said  they  ;  "but  it  is  of  no  use  to  resist." 
And  hardly  understanding  how  it  came 
about,  Yorke  found  himself  half  led,  half 
hustled,  into  the  residency  park,  when 
the  men  suddenly  left  him  standing 
alone,  and  returned  to  their  fellows. 

So  then  the  crisis  was  over  ;  and  he 
had  done  his  duty  and  yet  got  off  with 
his  life — thus  far  faring  better  than 
many  a  comrade  in  the  like  case. 

Just  then  he  was  startled  by  a  man 
coming  up  to  him  out  of  the  darkness, 
who  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  resi- 
dency servants,  who  had  been  watching 
the  affair,  and  told  him  he  would  find  the 
comm'issioner  at  the  house. 

Falkland  was  standing  on  the  steps  of 
the  portico,  with  Sparrow,  Maxwell,  the 
jemadar,  and  some  half-dozen  servants 
armed  with  muskets. 

"  So,"  said  Falkland,  grasping  his 
hand  warmly,  as  Yorke  explained  briefly 
what  had  happened,  "  my  information  has 
turned  out  true.  The  scoundrels  have 
behaved  well  so  far,  in  letting  you  off 
without  injury,  and  it  looks  as  if  they 
meant  to  go  away  quietly." 

"  What  is  the  next  thing  to  be  done  ?  " 
asked  Yorke. 

"  Nothing  but  to  wait  upon  events.  If 
the  sepoys  march  upon  the  city  and  us, 
we  have  only  too  sell  ourselves  as  dearly 
as  possible  ;  there  are  four  of  us  behind 
a  breastwork,  and  I  think  I  can  depend 
on  these  good  fellows "  — pointing  to 
the  servants  who  stood  in  the  portico  ; 
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'•but  if  they  go  off,  as  I  expect  they  will, 
we  may  yet  be  able  to  keep  order  in  the 
city.  The  fugitives  from  cantonments 
will  be  here  shortly,  if  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  away.  But  dq  you  go 
inside  for  a  moment  ;  you  will  find  some 
one  there  very  rejoiced  to  see  you." 

In  the  dining-room,  dimly  lighted  by  a 
single  lamp,  Yorke  found  Mrs.  Falkland 
standing  alone.  "Oh,  my  friend!"  she 
exclaimed,  advancing  and  holding  out 
both  hands  to  greet  him;  "so  you  are 
safe.  We  have  passed  a  dreadful  time 
here,  knowing  the  danger  you  were  in, 
and  so  close  to  us  all  the  time  ;  but  my 
husband  said  nothing  could  be  done  to 
help  you,  but  that  you  must  be  left  to 
face  it  alone.  Oh  !  if  only  the  others 
can  be  saved  in  the  same  way  !  "  There 
was  a  smile  on  her  face,  pale  and  anxious 
though  it  looked  ;  and  to  Yorke,  return- 
ing to  join  the  others  outside,  it  seemed, 
as  he  felt  that  her  greeting  was  warmer 
than  would  have  been  earned  by  a  life- 
time of  ordinary  neighbourhood,  that  even 
the  mutiny  was  not  without  its  compen- 
sations. 

Everything  was  still  and  quiet  within 
the  park. 

Falkland  and  Yorke  went  out  to  recon- 
noitre. 

Advancing  across  the  lawn,  and  look- 
ing over  the  park  wall  towards  the  court- 
house, they  could  hear  men's  voices  in 
the  still  night. 

"  It  is  your  men  looting  the  treasury," 
said  Falkland  ;  "  they  evidently  mean  to 
go  off  with  the  money.     So  far  good." 

And  indeed,  in  a  few  minutes  the  de- 
tachment marched  past  them,  along  the 
road  outside  the  wall,  so  close  that  they 
could  distinguish  the  old  native  officer 
marching  at  the  head  of  the  column.  In 
the  middle  was  a  cart,  laden  no  doubt 
with  the  plunder.  They  were  evidently 
marching  to  join  the  mutineers  in  can- 
tonments. 

'•  If  they  take  the  road,"  whispered  the 
colonel,  "  they  will  meet  the  fugitives 
from  cantonments,  and  not  let  them  off 
so  cheaply  as  they  did  you.  I  have  got 
some  of  the  nawab's  horsemen  patrolling 
the  road,  but  they  are  not  to  be  depended 
on.  Ride  after  them,  Yorke  ;  Kathleen 
is  ready  saddled  in  the  stable  hard  by. 
See  which  way  they  go.  If  they  go  by 
the  road  you  can  head  them  and  warn  all 
the  fugitives  you  meet  to  turn  aside  till 
they  are  past.  But  probably  the  rogues 
will  take  a  short  cut  across  the  plain  to 
the  naiive  lines." 
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Yorke  did  as  he  was  bid,  and  rode 
after  the  sepoys,  keeping  a  little  way  be- 
hind them,  and  off  the  hard  road,  so  that 
they  might  not  hear  the  horse's  steps. 
In  a  short  time  he  came  back  to  the 
residency,  whither  Falkland  had  now  re- 
turned, announcing  that  the  men  had 
turned  off  the  road  as  he  expected,  and 
made  straight  for  the  native  part  of  the 
cantonments.  So  far  well  ;  the  fugitives 
coming  up  the  road  would  not  be  mo- 
lested. 

Presently  the  night  was  lighted  up  by 
a  bright  glare,  increasing  every  minute. 
The  bungalows  in  cantonments  and  the 
deserted  barracks  were  being  fired.  Soon 
it  became  almost  as  Light  as  day,  although 
the  fires  were  four  miles  off,  and  from 
the  roof  of  the  house  the  blaze  could  be 
seen  high  above  the  trees,  as  one  after 
another  the  great  thatched  buildings  shot 
into  flames. 

Still  everything  remained  quiet  about 
the  residency.  One  or  two  of  the 
small  party  patrolled  the  building;  the. 
armed  attendants  sat  on  the  portico 
steps  ;  Olivia  on  the  roof  watched,  awe- 
struck, the  conflagration.  Then  the 
stillness  of  the  night  was  broken  by  the 
sound  of  wheels,  and  a  carriage  driven  at 
full  gallop  entered  through  the  gates,  and 
came  up  the  avenue  to  the  outside  of  the 
portico,  ingress  underneath  being  pre- 
vented by  the  sand-bag  barrier. 

It  was  the  brigadier's  carriage  ;  the  old 
gentleman  was  helped  out  by  Mrs.  Pol- 
wheedle,  and  came  limping  up  the  steps. 
Sundry  boxes  also  were  handed  up. 

'•  Oh,  Colonel  Falkland  I  "  gasped  the 
lady,  "  the  life  we  have  been  leading  since 
the  European  troops  went  away.  '  I  don't 
think  I  could  have  stood  another  day  of 
it  ;  and  the  servants  so  impudent  too. 
I'll  pay  them  out,  the  rascals,  if  ever  I 
get  a  chance.  I  thought  we  never  should 
have  escaped  ;  and  when  the  gun  fired, 
the  brigadier  wanted  to  mount  his  horse 
and  go  down  to  the  native  lines,  but  I 
would  not  hear  of  it.  It  was  his  duty, 
he  said,  to  go  and  see  what  he  could  do 
to  stop  the  outbreak.  He  was  on  the 
sick  list,  and  must  obey  my  orders,  I 
said.  Duty,  indeed  !  to  go  and  get  shot 
by  those  infernal  blackguards,  and  with 
the  carriage  all  ready  too.  So  here  we 
are.  We  were  attacked  on  the  road  by  a 
couple  of  horsemen  ;  but  I  held  out  a 
pistol  at  them,  and  they  sheered  off,  just 
as  they  were  coming  down  on  us." 

"It  is  just  as  well  you  did  not  fire," 
i  said  Falkland,  "  for   I  suspect  they  were 
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some  orderlies  of  mine  sent  out  to  patrol 
the  road,  and  warn  you  if  there  was  dan- 
ger ahead." 

Soon  other  fugitives  arrived  in  haste 
and  flurry  ;  Captain  Buxey  in  his  buggy, 
Major  and  Mrs.  Peart  and  their  daughter 
in  a  carriage,  the  bazaar-sergeant's  East- 
Indian  wife  with  a  couple  of  children,  a 
Mustaphabad  shopkeeper,  and  later  on 
several  officers  of  the  8oth  on  horseback. 
There  had  been  no  regular  attack  on  the 
European  residents  ;  on  the  signal-gun 
being  fired,  the  sepoys  of  the  8oth  (the 
regiment  left  at  Mustaphabad)  had  turned 
out  and  formed  on  parade,  a  few  of  them 
only  leaving  the  ranks  and  opening  a 
desultory  fusilade  towards  their  front  into 
the  darkness.  The  officers  of  the  regi- 
ment, whose  horses  were  ready  saddled, 
had  hastened  down  to  the  lines  from 
their  respective  bungalows  ;  but  being 
received  with  threats  and  this  dropping 
fire,  had  turned  and  ridden  slowly  off  to 
the  residency,  whither  the  other  residents 
had  already,  at  the  sound  of  the  firing, 
made  their  way. 

All  the  Europeans  known  to  be  at  the 
station  were  now  accounted  for,  except 
the  colonel  of  the  8oth  and  the  bazaar- 
sergeant.  Some  of  the  officers  thought 
they  had  seen  the  former  in  the  darkness 
making  for  the  parade,  but  had  lost  sight 
of  him.  The  bazaar-sergeant,  as  his  wife 
related,  had  sent  her  and  the  children  off 
in  his  pony-carriage,  and  said  he  "Would 
go  down  and  try  to  keep  things  straight 
in  the  bazaar. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

The  night  wore  on,  the  glare  from  the 
burning  cantonments  growing  ever  bright- 
er, till  the  rays  of  coming  dawn  mingled 
with  it.  The  ladies  sat  or  stood  in  the 
drawing-room,  or  went  on  the  roof  to 
watch  the  conflagration,  finding  even  at 
such  a  time  a  sort  of  pleasure  in  discuss- 
ing the  particulars  of  their  flight,  and 
comparing  notes  on  the  property  they 
had  brought  away  ;  while  of  the  men, 
some,  organized  in  a  little  company,  pa- 
trolled the  park,  and  some  rode  down  the 
road  towards  cantonments  to  see  if  they 
could  get  any  tidings  of  the  two  missing 
fugitives. 

At  last  the  day  arrived  to  throw  its 
light  on  the  strange-looking  group  which 
had  escaped  the  shipwreck  of  the  night 
—  the  pallid,  dishevelled  ladies,  the  bun- 
dles of  clothing  littering  the  well-ordered 
room  ;  outside  an  equal  contrast  between 
the  peaceful  aspect  of  the  grounds  and 
the    condition   of  the  house   itself,  with 


the  verandas  blocked  up  with  sand-bags, 
and  covered  with  dust  and  earth,  the 
hasty  trenches  dug  round  it,  and  the 
tools  scattered  about,  left  by  the  work- 
men overnight  on  the  scene  of  their  un- 
finished task. 

Soon  as  the  daylight  became  stronger 
a  strange  thmg  was  discerned —  a  party 
of  sepoys  mounting  guard  over  the  tents 
still  left  standing  by  the  court-house  ; 
and  to  Yorke  advancing  to  discover  what 
this  meant,  a  corporal  came  down  the 
road  to  salute  and  explain  matters.  There 
had  been  a  split  in  the  camp,  it  appeared, 
and  this  little  party  of  seventeen  men  in 
all  had  parted  with  their  comrades,  and 
come  back  to  be  true  to  their  salt.  The 
detachment,  in  their  hurry  to  be  off,  had 
left  their  tents  standing,  and  Yorke's, 
with  all  his  little  property,  was  untouched, 
and  his  horse  was  still  standing  picketed 
under  a  tree.  Yet  the  men,  as  York* 
went  up  to  greet  and  praise  them,  did  not 
seem  very  proud  of  their  behaviour,  and 
their  manner  was  as  if  they  rather  looked  ' 
to  be  suspected.  A  few  spirited  words 
from  Falkland,  however,  who  had  come 
down  on  hearing  the  news,  seemed  to 
put  them  more  at  their  ease.  He  told 
Yorke  to  move  them  up  to  the  residency. 
"Let  us  show  perfect  confidence  in 
theni,"  he  said,  "  for  they  deserve  it." 

"  Good  gracious  !  you  are  surely  not 
going  to  let  those  villains  come  here  !  " 
cried  Mrs.  Polwheedle,  as  from  the  por- 
tico steps  she  saw  the  little  party  march- 
ing up  with  Yorke  at  their  head.  "  Stuff 
and  nonsense  about  loyalty.  Loyalty,  in- 
deed !  Don't  talk  to  me  about  loyalty," 
she  continued,  as  Colonel  Falkland  ex- 
plained the  circumstances;  "it's  a  mere 
trap  for  springing  upon  us  and  murder- 
ing us  when  we  are  not  expecting  it.  I 
am  as  sure  of  it  as  that  my  name  is  Mar- 
tha Polwheedle.  The  brigadier  mustn't 
allow  it.  Where  is  Polwheedle.'*"  And 
while  the  lady  bustled  away  in  search  of 
her  husband,  who  was  trying  to  recover 
his  dazed  senses  by  pouring  water  on  his 
head  in  an  adjacent  room,  Falkland  es- 
tablished the  sepoys  as  main  guard  in  the 
portico,  placing  Major  Peart  in  command 
of  it,  and  detaching  a  couple  of  sentries 
to  the  court-house. 

Meanwhile  the  business  of  the  day  was 
ushered  in  by  the  servants  bringing  tea 
for  the  party,  just  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened, and  Falkland  set  to  work  to  or- 
ganize matters.  While  some  of  the  offi- 
cers were  attached  to  the  guard,  a  part  of 
them  rode  with  him,  attended  by  the  half- 
dozen  of  the  nawab's  horsemen  whom  he 
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still  retained  about  him,  through  the  city, 
which  so  far  remained  quiet  ;  and  Falk- 
land had  notices  posted  up  inviting  all 
able-bodied  men  to  come  forward  and 
enroll  themselves  in  a  levy  he  meant  to 
raise  forthwith,  and  they  paid  a  visit  to 
the  nawab  at  his  palace.  "A  curious 
state  of  things  we  have  arrived  at,"  he 
said  on  his  return  to  Yorke,  who  had 
been  left  in  charge  of  the  working  par- 
ties ;  "  to  be  dependent  for  our  lives  on 
the  man  whom  we  have  dethroned,  and 
who  has  most  reason  to  hate  us.  The 
nawab  has  only  to  hold  up  his  hand,  and 
all  the  scum  of  the  city  would  rise  in  an 
instant,  and  there  would  be  a  speedy  end 
of  the  business  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned. It  must  be  a  strong  temptation 
to  the  poor  little  man  to  take  his  revenge, 
but  I  think  he  believes  in  our  eventual 
success  ;  at  any  rate  his  minister  does, 
and  is  prepared  to  be  stanch.  But  there 
is  a  strong  opposition  party  in  the  palace 
headed  by  his  brother,  who  is  in  active 
communication  with  the  mutineers  ;  so 
we  cannot  answer  for  the  result  of  an 
hour.  However,  every  hour  gained  is 
something.  It  is  well  I  sent  the  detach- 
ment of  his  troops  away  except  these 
half-dozen  ;  they  would  certainly  have 
fraternized  with  the  mutineers  if  they 
had  stopped  at  the  residency." 

While  the  rest  of  the  party  were  thus 
engaged,  Egan  and  M'Intyre  of  the  8oth 
rode  down  to  cantonments  to  see  how 
things  looked  there,  returning  in  a  couple 
of  hours  with  their  report.  Every  house 
in  the  place  was  in  ruins,  nothing  re- 
maining but  the  charred  walls,  while  the 
gardens  were  strewn  with  papers  and 
rubbish  not  worth  carrying  off.  There 
was  not  a  sepoy  to  be  seen,  but  pillagers 
were  wandering  about  in  every  direction, 
camp-followers  from  the  bazaar  or  people 
from  the  surrounding  villages,  and  the 
place  where  they  had  all  lived  in  more 
complete  security  than  could  be  found  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world  was  now  the 
scene  of  utter  anarchy.  Riding  round  to 
the  bazaar  at  the  back  of  the  station,  they 
found  things  there  were  just  as  bad,  the 
place  full  of  people  —  armed,  some  ap- 
parently for  self-protection,  others  wan- 
dering about  in  search  of  plunder.  As 
soon  as  they  were  perceived  they  were 
received  with  howls  and  execrations  ; 
and  in  attempting  to  push  their  way 
towards  the  police  station  they  were  fired 
upon  down  the  street,  the  shots  coming 
apparently  from  that  building,  and  they 
were  forced  to  retire.  Returning  back 
by  way  of  the  deserted  native  lines,  they 
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came  upon  the  body  of  the  colonel  of 
the  8oth,  lying  stiff  and  stark  on  the  pa- 
rade, just  as  he  must  have  fallen  the 
night  before,  his  glazed  eyes  staring  up- 
wards at  the  blazing  sun.  No  help  could 
be  got  for  removing  the  corpse,  and 
again  the  plunderers,  seeing  the  young 
men  halted,  began  to  collect  in  a  threat- 
ening way,  and  the  latter  were  fain  to 
ride  away,  leaving  it  there  to  be  devoured 
by  the  village  dogs  and  jackals. 

Within  the  house  the  ladies,  unable  to 
realize  the  situation,  or  to  settle  down  to 
it,  spent  the  long  day  in  disjointed  talk, 
the  most  active  lively  part  being  taken 
by  Mrs.  Polwheedle,  whose  indignation 
sustained  her  while  others  were  anxious 
and  depressed,  and  who  recounted  more 
than  once  to  the  listeners  her  experiences 
of  the  last  few  days.  "Brigadier,"  I  said 
to  Polwheedle,  "as  sure  as  my  name  is 
Martha  Polwheedle,  these  villains  will 
rise  suddenly  and  murder  us  all,  unless 
you  are  beforehand  with  them  ;  retire 
with  the  Europeans  and  take  up  a  posi- 
tion. That  is  the  thing  to  do  as  a  briga- 
dier and  a  military  man  ;  retire,  and  take 
up  a  position.  But  the  brigadier  wouldn't 
do  anything,  and  my  words  have  come 
true,  sure  enough." 

"  You  don't  understand  these  things, 
my  dear,"  said  the  gentleman  referred  to, 
who  lay  on  a  couch  with  a  basin  of  water 
beside  him,  in  which  he  was  dipping  a 
handkerchief  and  applying  it  to  his  fore- 
head—  "you  don't  understand  these 
things,  my  dear.  It  was  not  a  purely 
military  question  ;  there  were  other  con- 
siderations besides.  I  am  sure  I  did 
everything  for  the  best,"  added  the  poor 
gentleman,  dabbing  the  wet  cloth  with 
energy  on  his  temples. 

"  Fiddlestick  for  your  considerations  !  " 
replied  the  lady;  "much  consideration 
the  villains  showed  us.  I  know  if  I 
hadn't  insisted  upon  having  the  carriage 
kept  ready,  for  all  you  said  about  show- 
ing confidence  and  not  making  prepara- 
tions, we  should  have  been  murdered  in 
our  beds  ;  and  if  I  hadn't  seen  to  having 
a  few  things  packed  up  and  put  into  it 
beforehand,  you  wouldn't  have  a  clean 
shirt  to  your  back,  any  more  than  Major 
Peart  there,  who  has  only  got  what  he 
stands  in.  However,  here  comes  tifiin  ; 
it's  well  the  commissioner's  servants 
have  not  run  away  as  well  as  all  the  rest." 
And  indeed  an  array  of  attendants  now 
entered  to  make  preparations  for  the 
mid-day  meal,  pretty  much  as  if  nothing 
had  happened  save  that  their  attire 
wanted    the    usual    accompaniraeats    of 
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waistbands  and  turbans,  and  was  other- 
wise somewhat  slovenly.  But  the  com- 
missioner was  absent  in  the  city ;  and 
Olivia,  as  she  invited  her  guests  to  seat 
themselves  at  table,  was  too  distraught 
with  anxiety  to  notice  the  omission. 

Towards  evening,  when  Falkland  re- 
turned home  from  a  second  excursion 
with  his  party,  hot  and  dusty,  he  was  able 
to  report  that  things  still  looked  quiet. 
The  nawab's  guards  were  doing  their 
duty  ;  some  of  the  runaway  police  had 
returned  to  their  posts  ;  and  the  fresh 
levy  he  had  raised  amounted  to  about 
two  hundred  men,  many  of  them  the  big- 
gest scoundrels  in  the  place,  but  there 
were  not  arms  for  more  than  a  few  of 
them  at  present  to  do  any  mischief  with, 
and  by  the  promise  of  high  pay  they 
might  be  kept  out  of  mischief  for  a  time. 
The  worst  thing  was  that  there  was  no 
news  of  relief  coming,  or  indeed  news  of 
any  kind  from  any  quarter.  It  looked  as 
if  the  whole  country  was  up,  for  messen- 
gers must  certainly  have  been  despatched 
from  the  settled  districts. 

The  gentlemen  partook  of  a  scram- 
bling meal,  and  then  the  watch  was  set  for 
the  night.  The  ladies  were  accommodat- 
ed in  Olivia's  rooms  ;  the  gentlemen  not 
on  duty  slept  on  the  gravel  paths  out- 
side the  portico,  for  the  heat  inside  the 
house  was  stifling,  the  sandbag  wall 
round  the  veranda — now  almost  com- 
pleted—  stopping  all  ingress  of  air. 
Yorke's  turn  of  watch  was  from  eight  to 
midnight ;  when  relieved  he  lay  down  on 
a  vacant  cot  and  was  soon  fast  asleep, 
tired  out  with  the  excitement  and  want 
of  rest  of  the  last  forty-eight  hours. 

It  was  just  dawn  when  he  was  awak- 
ened by  the  tramp  of  horses  and  sound 
of  voices,  and  he  jumped  up,  thinking 
that  an  attack  was  being  made,  but  soon 
recognized  his  friend  Spragge,  who  was 
sitting  on  his  pony  close  to  his  bed,  with 
other  officers  of  the  76th,  recounting 
their  escape  to  their  friends  on  watch. 
The  regiment  had  reached  Johtuck,  thirty 
miles  from  Mustaphabad,  by  a  forced 
march,  on  the  morning  after  they  started  ; 
and  the  next  day  was  passed  quietly  in 
camp  outside  the  town.  The  following 
night  —  the  same  in  which  the  outbreak 
occurred  at  the  latter  place  —  they  were 
suddenly  aroused,  as  they  lay  on  their 
beds  outside  their  tents,  by  the  crack  of 
musketry  and  the  whizzing  of  bullets. 
Some  sepoys,  clustered  in  little  groups 
by  their  own  tents,  were  deliberately 
firing  at  their  officers  from  a  distance  of 
about  thirty  yards.     The  latter  at  once 


made  for  their  horses,  which  were  stand- 
ing ready  saddled  in  the  rear.  "Some 
of  the  grooms  had  bolted,"  said  Jerry  ; 
"and  small  blame  to  them,  for  they  were 
getting  what  was  meant  for  us  ;  but  my 
fellow  held  on  to  my  tat,  which  was 
plunging  and  backing  from  the  noise, 
like  a  man,  which,  considering  the  many 
lickings  the  poor  beggar  had  had,  was 
very  creditable  to  him.  I  gave  him  ten 
rupees  as  soon  as  I  could  get  on  the 
pony's  back,  and  told  him  to  fish  for  him- 
self as  best  he  could,  and  then  I  began  to 
make  tracks  after  the  others  ;  and  I  think 
we  should  all  have  begun  to  skedaddle, 
when  Braddon  calls  out,  '  Steady,  boys 
—  there's  no  hurry  ;  let  us  retire  slowly 
to  the  right  flank,  not  too  close  together, 
but  keeping  each  other  in  view  ; '  and  so 
we  were  riding  off  at  a  foot-pace,  when 
little  Raugh  calls  out,  '  My  pony's  shot  !  ' 
'Catch  hold  of  my  stirrup,  Johnny,'  says 
Braddon,  turning  round,  'and  then  I'll 
give  you  a  lift  as  soon  as  we  are  out  of 
this.'  '  Holloa  ! '  says  Braddon,  presently, 
'here's  the  major  in  difficulties;'  and 
sure  enough  there  was  old  Bumble's 
horse  turning  round  and  round,  fright- 
ened at  the  bullets,  I  suppose  ;  and  the 
groom  had  bolted,  and  the  poor  old  major 
was  trying  in  vain  to  get  his  foot  into  the 
stirrup:  and  in  about  half  a  minute  the 
horse  had  got  loose  and  was  galloping  off 
into  space.  'We  mustn't  desert  our 
commanding  officer,'  says  Braddon  to 
me.  '  Look  here,  Jerry  ;  just  bear  a 
hand,  and  I'll  give  the  poor  old  chap  a 
lift  in  my  dog-cart.'  So  he  jumps  off  his 
horse  as  cool  as  a  cucumber,  tells  John- 
ny to  mount  it  and  be  off,  and  puts  his 
mare,  which  was  standing  picketed  there 
with  her  harness  on,  into  the  dog-cart.  I 
had  to  help  a  bit,  you  know,  for  the  mare 
was  precious  fidgety  —  as  well  she  might 
be  — for  the  bullets  were  coming  in  pretty 
thick,  I  can  tell  you.  Why  those  brutes 
of  sepoys  didn't  come  up  and  finish  us  off, 
I  am  sure  I  can't  tell  ;  but  no,  the  coward- 
ly beggars  stood  by  their  own  tents,  pot- 
ting away,  missing  us  over  and  over 
again  at  thirty  yards.  Perhaps  they 
didn't  want  to  hit  us  after  all,  but  only  to 
frighten  us — at  any  rate,  we  all  got  off 
scot-free.  But  will  you  believe  it,  the 
poor  old  major  could  hardly  get  into  the 
dog-cart  when  it  7£/as  ready  ;  there  was 
Braddon  at  the  reins,  talking  to  the  mare 
as  she  jumped  about,  and  saying,  '  Now 
then,  major  —  damn  it,  major,  do  please 
make  a  spring,  —  there  is  really  no  time 
to  be  lost ; '  and  there  was  the  old  major, 
bobbing  up  and  down,  and  always  jump- 


ing  short.  It  was  tlie  richest  thing  you 
ever  saw  ;  I  should  have  been  ready  to 
die  with  laughing  if  I  hadn't  been  in  such 
a  precious  funk.  At  last  I  gave  the  ma- 
jor a  hoist,  and  he  just  managed  to  get 
into  the  back  seat  of  the  cart — enough 
to  lift  the  mare  off  her  feet  almost  — 
Braddon  jumped  up  in  front,  and  I 
mounted  my  pony  again,  and  away  we  all 
came,  and  not  a  soul  of  us  touched.  We 
should  have  been  here  yesterday,  but 
early  in  the  morning  we  saw  some  horse- 
men in  the  distance  who  looked  very  like 
irregular  cavalry,  so  we  took  shelter  for 
the  day  in  a  village.  The  people  were 
civil  enough  —  perhaps  because  we  were 
a  good-sized  party,  and  well  armed  ;  and 
we  got  flour  and  milk,  and  food  for  our 
horses.  Braddon  wouldn't  let  a  single 
villager  leave  the  place  during  the  day 
lest  they  should  convey  intelligence  of 
our  being  there,  and  at  night  we  came 
away. 

"  Braddon  gave  all  the  orders,  for  the 
major  was  regularly  scared,  and  poor  old 
Passey  was  quite  knocked  up  with  the 
heat  and  the  marching.  Twice  the 
blessed  dog-cart  got  upset  in  the  dark, 
going  across  the  country,  and  once  we 
came  to  a  watercourse,  and  had  to  go 
several  miles  out  of  our  way  to  find  a 
place  to  cross.  Such  ,  a  scene  as  the 
country  was,  too  ;  the  villagers  up  every- 
where, and  apparently  having  out  all  the 
quarrels  of  the  last  hundred  years.  Fires 
and  firing  in  every  direction.  At  last, 
steering  by  the  stars,  we  came  in  upon 
the  trunk  road,  and  then  it  was  all  plain 
sailing,  and  we  could  push  on.  We 
passed  through  the  cantonments,  which 
were  silent  and  deserted  —  it  seemed  so 
strange  to  be  riding  in  this  way  past  our 
own  houses,  and  I  should  have  liked  to 
look  in  at  our  shop  and  see  that  the 
thieves  had  left  a  clean  shirt  or  two,  but 
Braddon  would  not  allow  of  any  loitering, 
and  the  moonlight  showed  plainly  enough 
that  all  the  bungalows  had  been  fired. 
So  here  we  are,  Arty,  my  boy,  safe  and 
sound  the  whole  of  us  ;  I  have  got  just 
ten  dibs  in  my  pocket,  and  not  a  rag  to 
my  name  but  what  I  am  standing  in.  I 
say,  by  Jove,  what  fools  we  were  not  to 
invest  in  revolvers  while  we  had  the 
chance  !  I  wonder  if  it's  possible  to  get 
anything  to  drink." 

The  coming  of  the  fugitives  caused 
quite  a  revival  of  good  spirits.  The 
ladies  came  out  with  greetings  at  their 
escape,  and  busied  themselves  with  serv- 
ing out  tea  and  food  to  the  wearied  trav- 
ellers, and  Yorke  and  the  others  who  still 
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possessed  wardrobes  supplied  them  with 
a  change  of  raiment,  while  the  commis- 
sioner's washermen  were  put  in  requisi- 
tion to  rehabilitate  their  own  ;  and  leav- 
ing the  new  arrivals  to  rest  themselves, 
a  part  of  the  others  set  out  to  patrol  the 
city.  But  there  was  a  revulsion  of  feel- 
ing, when  later  in  the  morning  two  offi- 
cers of  the  82d,  the  third  of  the  three 
regiments  which  had  garrisoned  Mus- 
taphabad,  and  which  had  been  detached 
to  Meharunpoor,  rode  up,  faint  and 
weary,  to  the  residency.  Their  story  was 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  officers  of 
the  76th.  Their  men  had  risen  almost  at 
.the  same  time,  but  the  officers  had  not 
been  so  fortunate.  Two  at  least  were 
seen  to  fall  before  they  could  mount  their 
horses  ;  the  others,  riding  away  into  the 
night,  got  separated,  and  never  came  to- 
gether again.  These  two  only  found 
their  way  to  the  rendezvous  ;  the  remain- 
der, although  looked  for  all  day  anxious- 
ly, were  never  again  seen  by  their  fellow- 
countrymen  ;  whether  shot  by  their  own 
sepoys,  or  murdered  afterwards  by  village 
marauders,  their  bodies  lay  somewhere 
festering  in  the  sun,  among  the  numerous 
victims  of  the  times  whose  precise  fate  was 
never  ascertained,  denied  even  the  rude 
and  speedv  funeral  rites  of  death  on  the 
battle-field^ 

CHAPTER    XXII. 

Still  no  news  of  succour  or  from  dis- 
tant stations  ;  and  the  preparations  for 
defence  were  pushed  forward  earnestly 
under  the  influence  of  a  growing  belief 
that  they  would  be  needed.  And,  in  the 
afternoon,  came  tidings  of  a  disturbance 
in  the  city.  The  nawab's  brother  had 
raised  the  flag  of  rebellion,  all  the  so- 
called  troops  in  the  nawab's  pay  had 
joined,  the  minister  had  been  assassinat- 
ed, and  the  nawab  was  a  prisoner  in  his 
own  palace.  Falkland  rode  out  again 
with  some  dozen  of  the  officers,  but  noth- 
ing could  be  done.  The  police  had  dis- 
appeared or  fraternized  with  the  rebel- 
lion, and  as  they  rode  into  the  main 
street,  the  party  was  greeted  with  a  strag- 
gling fire  from  the  end  and  the  houses 
on  both  sides,  due  apparently  in  part  to 
the  new  levy,  which  had  gone  over  with 
its  arms.  "  Not  a  single  loyal  man  among 
them,"  said  Falkland,  bitterly,  as  he  gave 
the  order  to  retire,  himself  slowly  bring- 
ing up  the  rear  ;  "  not  one  honest  man  ex- 
cept the  nawab  himself;  and  it  would 
be  hardly  wonderful  if  the  poor  little  man 
were  to  go  with  the  tide  too,  and  pur- 
chase his  liberty  by  procl. liming   himself 
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independent.  He  can  hardly  be  very  sorry 
to  see  the  English  down  on  their  luck  ; 
their  friendship  for  him  has  not  conduced 
much  to  his  prosperity." 

"  I  believe  the  nawab  is  at  the  bottom 
of  this  himself,"  said  Sparrow  to  the  of- 
ficer next  to  him,  as  he  pushed  along  at 
speed  out  of  the  town,  at  the  head  of  the 
little  cavalcade,  "  for  all  his  pretences 
about  coercion.  I  do  believe  he  means 
to  assert  his  independence  again,  and  to 
take  advantage  of  the  mutiny  to  try  and 
get  back  his  country  again.  These  na- 
tive princes  are  capable  of  any  villany." 

They  got  back  safely  to  the  residency, 
but  it  seemed  to  the  members  of  the  bal- 
fled  party  as  if,  notwithstanding  the  dan- 
gers so  many  of  them  had  gone  through 
already,  they  had  not  realized  till  now  the 
full  crisis  of  the  situation.  So  long  as 
the  city  was  open,  there  was  at  least  the 
semblance  of  British  power  remaining; 
but  now  Falkland's  authority  was  limited 
to  his  own  house  and  grounds,  and  as  if 
to  mark  the  current  of  native  opinion, 
several  of  his  numerous  servants  were 
now  missing.  Almost  the  last  message 
sent  to  him  by  the  murdered  minister  was 
to  inform  him  that  the  three  regiments  of 
mutineers  had  halted  on  their  way  to 
Delhi,  and  were  in  communication  with 
the  nawab's  brother,  who  was  urging 
them  to  return,  and  stamp  out  the  last 
remnant  of  English  government  left  in 
this  part  of  the  country ;  if  they  should 
take  this  course,  instead  of  marching  on 
to  join  the  other  mutineers,  they  might 
be  expected  by  morning,  and  only  a  few 
hours  remained  for  final  preparation. 

"Is  there  not  still  time  to  escape?'' 
asked  Brigadier  Polwheedle,  lying  on  a 
sofa  in  one  of  the  side  rooms,  as  Falkland 
explained  to  him  the  state  of  things. 
"  The  road  is  yet  open  to  the  eastward  ; 
could  we  not  still  make  our  way  to  the 
hills,  the  ladies  and  myself  in  carriages, 
and  the  rest  on  horseback,  before  the 
sepoys  return  .''  We  shall  only  be  mur- 
dered if  we  stop  ;  what  can  a  handful  of 
men  like  us  do  against  three  or  four 
thousand  ?  Besides,  resistance  will  only 
infuriate  the  sepoys  against  us." 

"  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  not  keep 
off  fifty  thousand,  for  the  matter  of  that," 
replied  the  other,  "so  long  as  food  and 
ammunition  hold  out.  The  place  is  per- 
fectly musket-proof ;  the  rebels  have  got 
no  guns,  and  they  will  never  dare  to  come 
at  us  across  the  open.  We  are  good  for 
a  week  at  least,  and  by  that  time  there 
ought  to  be  relief." 

"  You  must  go  without  me,  brigadier, 
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if  you  do  go,"  said  Mrs.  Polwheedle,  who 
had  entered  the  room  through  the  open 
door  while  this  conversation  was  going 
on;  "for  nothing  on  earth  shall  induce 
me  to  trust  myself  a  single  yard  out  of 
the  place,  and  among  these  treacherous 
natives,  now  we  are  here."  And  Briga- 
dier Polwheedle  did  not  pursue  his  prop- 
osition for  a  retreat.  But  after  the  com- 
missioner had  left  the  room  to  give  some 
orders  he  said,  "  I  think,  my  dear,  I  had 
better  go  on  the  sick  list,  and  let  Falk- 
land take  the  command  regularly." 

"Give  up  the  command!"  cried  the 
lady,  as  she  stood  beside  the  couch  on 
which  he  was  reclining ;  "  why  should 
you  be  such  a  fool  as  to  do  that  .''  Why, 
it's  the  very  thing  you  have  always  been 
declaring  you  wanted  to  have,  a  command 
on  service.  Why,  if  you  go  on  the  sick 
list,  you  will  be  of  no  more  account  than 
that  missionary  fellow,  and  me  not  much 
more  neither.  No,  brigadier,  don't  you 
talk  of  such  nonsense,  for  I  won't  hear  of 
such  a  thing." 

"  Well,  but,  my  dear,  you  see  I  can't 
get  about,  or  be  of  much  use " 

"  And  who  wants  you  to  be  of  much 
use  ?"  interrupted  the  lady;  "you  don't 
want  to  walk  about  here  —  and  for  the 
matter  of  that,  there  isn't  any  place  to 
walk  to,  unless  it's  into  the  drawing- 
room.  You  can  give  your  orders  just  as 
well  lying  here  as  if  you  had  nothing  at 
all  the  matter  with  your  leg." 

"  But  I  don't  feel  fit  to  give  any  or- 
ders ;  what  with  the  heat,  and  all  the 
excitement  and  responsibility,  my  head 
feels  quite  giddy  and  confused  ;  and  then 
my  eyes,  too,  are  so  inflamed,"  — and  as 
he  said  this,  the  poor  old  gentleman  again 
dipped  a  cloth  into  the  basin  of  water  be- 
side the  sofa,  and  applied  it  to  his  fore- 
head. 

"  Never  mind,  old  man,"  said  his  wife 
kindly,  stooping  down  and  patting  him  on 
the  shoulder;  "you  will  be  better  in  a 
day  or  two,  I  daresay.  You  just  lie  quiet- 
ly here  and  agree  to  what  Falkland  pro- 
poses, and  he  will  look  after  everything. 
You  can  give  advice,  too,  you  know,  if 
you  like  ;  but  don't  you  give  up  com- 
manding, whatever  you  do.  Why,  the 
government  will  make  ever  so  much  of  . 
you  when  the  reinforcements  arrive." 

Meanwhile  Falkland  was  assembling 
the  little  garrison,  for  such  it  might  now 
be  styled,  outside  the  building.  To  the 
officers  he  explained  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  ;  that  the  return  of  the  three 
sepoy  regiments  was  now  imminent,  and 
that  the  place  must  be  defended  till  relief 
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arrived,  which  might  be  expected  in 
about  a  week,  for  which  time  there  was 
sufficient  store  of  ammunition  and  food. 
Then  turning  to  the  small  detachment  of 
faithful  sepoys,  he  gave  the  same  expla- 
nation in  Hindustani,  and  praising  them 
for  their  fidelity  and  stanchness  under  the 
great  temptation  they  had  undergone,  he 
now  gave  them  —  under  the  brigadier's 
authority,  he  said  —  permission  to  with- 
draw before  the  blockade  should  begin. 
Any  man  who  liked  to  go  was  free  to  re- 
turn to  his  home,  and  should  take  a  cer- 
tificate of  his  good  conduct  and  promise 
of  promotion,  to  be  produced  hereafter 
when  the  country  was  resettled. 

There  was  silence  for  a  brief  space 
after  this  harangue,  while  the  group  of 
officers  behind  Falkland  surveyed  anx- 
iously the  faces  of  the  little  line  of  sepoys 
confronting  him,  stolid  and  unmoved 
under  this  harangue.  Then  the  corporal 
stepped  out  with  his  musket  at  the  "  ad- 
vance," and  rapping  it  with  his  left  hand 
after  the  mode  of  saluting  in  those  days, 
said  simply,  "  We  will  stay  here,  sahib," 
and  then  stepped  back  again  to  his  place. 

Many  of  the  officers  would  have  liked 
to  shake  hands  with  the  gallant  fellows, 
but  anything  like  demonstration  was  with- 
held, from  a  feeling  that  to  treat  them 
more  familiarly  than  usual  would  look  as 
if  bidding  unfairly  for  their  services. 
Falkland  merely  said,  "  Well  done,  se- 
poys !  I  did  not  expect  any  other  reply," 
—  and  dismissed  the  detachment. 

Then  he  assembled  his  servants,  or 
rather  the  remnant  of  them,  about  a  doz- 
en, told  them  what  was  coming,  and  that 
those  who  wanted  to  go  were  at  liberty  to 
take  themselves  off,  and  were  invited  to 
do  so  openly.  Those  who  elected  to  stay 
should  receive  double  wages,  and  the 
families  of  any  who  might  be  killed  a 
pension.  They,  too,  all  declared  their 
willingness  to  stand  by  their  master  ;  but 
some  of  them  spoke  in  a  sulky,  hesitating 
way,  as  if  they  did  not  mean  \t. 

Only  a  short  time  now  remained  for 
final  preparations.  The  fortification  of 
the  house  was  now  as  complete  as  it  could 
be  made;  the  last  thing  to  be  done  was 
to  demolish  the  servants'  houses,  a  long 
range  of  sheds  extending  along  the  north- 
east side  of  the  park.  The  roofs,  of 
wood  covered  with  thatch,  were  set  on 
fire,  and  the  walls  partially  pulled  down  ; 
but  the  tenacious  mud  bricks  resisted 
the  efforts  of  the  small  working  party, 
and  the  demolition  was  incomplete.  The 
stables  were  treated  in  the  same  way. 
The    horses,  a  large   number   of    which 
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were  now  collected  in  the  place,  were 
sent  away  with  their  grooms  in  charge  of 
the  jemadar's  brother,  to  be  kept  at  his 
home  in  a  village  about  thirty  miles  off, 
three  only  being  retained,  Falkland's 
Irish  mare,  his  wife's  Arab,  and  Yorke's 
gallant  grey,  which  were  brought  under 
the  portico  and  picketed  there.  "An- 
other sacrifice  to  appearances,"  said 
Falkland  to  Yorke,  looking  on  at  the 
demolition  ;  "if  I  had  done  my  duty, 
these  stables  should  have  been  razed  to 
the  ground  a  week  ago.  They  will  give 
the  enemy  cover,  if  we  really  are  to  be 
besieged." 

"  It  must  be  nearly  three  hundred 
yards  from  the  house,  sir,"  replied  the 
young  man  ;  "  Pandy  won't  do  much  exe- 
cution at  that  distance.  Sparrow's  house 
is  in  more  dangerous  proximity  ;  I  wish 
we  were  going  to  occupy  that  as  an  ad- 
vanced post." 

"  Had  we  known  that  the  garrison 
would  be  reinforced  in  this  way  by  your 
gallant  sepoys,  the  thing  might  have 
been  done  ;  but  there  is  not  time  now  to 
store  it,  and  after  all  we  shall  not  be  too 
many  to  hold  the  main  building  prop- 
erly." 

That  evening  all  of  the  party  who  were 
ijot  on  picket-duty  assembled  for  supper 
in  the  large  dining-room,  where  the  table 
was  laid  with  a  semblance  of  order,  the 
grey-bearded  old  butler  standing  behind 
the  chair  at  the  end  of  it,  dressed  in 
white  as  usual ;  and  a  person  in  igno- 
rance of  what  had  happened,  looking  on 
the  scene,  would  have  been  puzzled  to 
account  for  what  was  fantastic  about  it. 
The  room  was  dimly  lighted,  and  the  fare 
was  frugal  in  kind  and  limited  in  quan- 
tity, for  the  supply  of  food  must  be  hus- 
banded ;  but  champagne-bottles  were  on 
the  table,  for  Falkland  said  that  the 
stock  of  that  wine  had  better  be  drunk 
first  ;  and  although  the  garb  of  the 
officers  was  peculiar,  most  of  them  being 
in  any  garments  they  could  borrow,  and 
all  wearing  swords  and  pistols  or  revolv- 
ers in  their  belts,  the  ladies  were  dressed 
in  the  ordinary  way  —  Mrs.  Falkland  in 
a  robe  of  white,  which  seemed  as  fresh 
as  if  just  put  on,  while  the  folds  of  her 
rich  brown  hair  were  as  neat  as  ever. 
Nor  was  conversation  wanting.  The 
certainty  of  coming  dangers  was  felt  to 
be  a  relief  from  the  suspense  of  the  last 
few  days.  To  those  who  had  been  fugi- 
'  tives,  their  present  position,  after  the 
perils  they  had  escaped,  seemed  com- 
paratively one  of  security.  They  were 
rested,  and  their  appetite  appeased,  aaU 
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the  spirit  of  youth  asserted  itself.  To ,  "  Is  that  a  kind  wish,  to  wish 
all,  the  sense  of  numbers  and  the  firm-  I  should  be  from  my  husband,  and  leave 
ness  of  purpose  imparted  by  Falkland's  him  to  go  through  this  peril  alone  ?  It  is 
bearing  gave  courage,  and  good-natured  selfish  to  wish  to  be  here,  I  know,  for  we 
jests   at   the   situation   freely  circulated,  i  add   to  your  troubles  and  anxieties,  and 


1 

thata 


The  party  were  in  fact  quite  merry. 

Yorke  sat  next  to  Olivia.  The  latter 
had  been  about  to  take  her  usual  place  at 
the  head  of  the  table  when  stopped  by 
Mrs.  Polwheedle.  "  I  suppose  we  must 
consider  this  a  garrison  mess,  now,  my 
dear.  I  brought  a  lot  of  things  with  me 
in  the  carriage  when  we  came  —  your 
butler  has  got  the  most  of  them  ;  and  so, 
I  believe,  did  Buxey.  We  must  all  con- 
tribute what  we  can,  without  ceremony; 
I  am  sure  I  for  one  could  not  think  of 
letting  the  commissioner  provide  every- 
thing. The  brigadier  ought  to  be  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  of  course,  if  he  could 
come,  but  perhaps  in  his  absence  it  would 
be  better  if  I  took  his  place  —  don't  you 
think  so?"  and  so  saying,  the  lady  sat 
down  in  the  chair,  and  Mrs.  Falkland,  with 
a  gentle  smile,  moved  aside  and  took  a 


j  of  course  you  would  rather  that  we  were 
out  of  the  way." 

"  Don't  say  that  !  "  cried  the  young 
man  with  fervour  ;  "  and  yet  I  don't 
mean  it.  Of  course  we  should  like  you 
to  be  saved  from  this  peril  and  discom- 
fort, and  all  that ;  but  I  feel  as  if  I  could 
fight  with  tenfold  vigour  when  I  know 
that  I  am  trying  to  defend  you  from 
harm." 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said,  simply  ;  "  I 
think  I  must  try  and  find  my  husband, 
and  get  him  to  have  something  to  eat : 
he  allows  himself  neither  rest  nor  food  ;  " 
and  so  saying,  Olivia  rose,  while  Yorke 
felt  ashamed  of  himself  for  having  talked 
like  a  braggart.  It  would  be  time  enough 
to  speak  about  what  he  could  do  when 
he  had  the  opportunity  of  actually  show- 
ing: himself  a  soldier.     And  for  a  few  mo- 


I 
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place  at  the  side,  next  to  Yorke  as  it  hap- '  ments  the  young  man  sat  oblivious  of  the 
pened,  who  hastened  to  place  a  chair  for 
her,  feeling  for  the  time  as  if  even  the 
mutiny  were  cheaply  undergone,  since  it 
procured  him  such  favour.  During  the 
last  two  days  they  had  scarcely  ex- 
changed a  word,  but  Olivia  had  greeted 
him  with  such  kindly  smiles,  whenever 
his  duties  had  brought  him  into  her  pres- 
ence, as  the  youngster  felt  to   be   more 


scene,  almost  of  the  fact  that  his  late 
companion  was  no  longer  a  maiden,  re- 
peating, as  he  had  been  wont  to  do,  each 
word  of  his  scanty  conversation  with  her, 
when  recalled  to  the  reality  of  life  by  the 
voice  of  Mrs.  Polwheedle  saying  to  her 
next  neighbour,  "Just  ask  young  Yorke 
to  pass  that  stew  that  is  before  him." 
That   lady  apparently  considered   that  a 


than  a  recompense  for  anything  he  had  .  state  of  siege  did  away  with  the  need  for 
done.     He  hoped  nothing,  and  expected   using  prefixes  to  surnames, 
nothing  ;  but  to  be  received  by  her  on  ' 


the  footing  of  a  trusted  friend,  as  he  felt 
himself  now  to  be,  seemed  sufficient  hap- 
piness for  such  a  one  as  him. 

"You  are  eating  nothing,  Mrs.  Falk- 
land," he  said.  "  You  ought  to  take 
something;  this  may  be  our  last  quiet 
meal  before  —  before  business  begins." 

"  No,  thank  you.  Eating  seems  im- 
possible just  now  ;"  and  then  correcting 
herself,  as  she  noticed   that   her   nei^h- 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 

During  the  following  night  the  whole 
garrison  remained  on  the  alert,  while  the 
picket  on  duty  made  frequent  rounds 
through  the  grounds.  These  so  far  were 
empty,  but  the  court-house  appeared  to 
be  occupied  in  force,  and  the  hum  of 
men  stirring  in  the  city  could  be  dis- 
tinguished in  the  stillness  of  the  night, 
and    the   frequent  discharge  of  firearms 


II 


bours  were  busily  disproving  the  asser-  j  was  heard,  whether  in  fight   or  in  sport 


tion,  she  added,  "but  then  I  have  not 
earned  any  supper.  I  feel  terribly  use- 
less here  —  simply  an  additional  source 
of  anxiety  to  all  of  you." 

"  Don't  say  that,  pray,"  said  the  young 
raan,  eagerly,  "  The  feeling  that  we 
have  to  defend  you  will  give  the  best 
stimulus  to  the  defence.  But  I  wish  you 
were  a  thousand  miles  off,"  he  added, 
"  for  all  that.     What  a  pity  Colonel  Falk- 


could  not  be  told.  The  brigadier,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Captain  Buxey,  had  pro- 
posed that  some  of  the  servants  should 
be  sent  out  to  bring  back  news  of  what 
was  going  on  ;  but  Falkland  objected  that 
a  spy  might  also  convey  information  of 
the  state  of  things  inside  the  fortification, 
and  the  idea  was  not  acted  upon.  Nor, 
when  morning  bfoke,  were  the  garrison 
Ion":  left  in  doubt  as  to    what  was   im- 


I 


land  did  not  insist  on  your  going  away  pending.  One  of  the  two  officers  sta- 
while  there  was  a  chance  !  However,  it  tioned  as  an  outpost  by  the  ruined  ser- 
is  too  late  for  rejjret  now." 
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body  of  trained  men,  apparently  sepoys, 
were  marching  down  from  the  city  across 
the  plain  to  the  court-house.  They  halted 
behind  it ;  but  the  look  out  man  on  the 
residency  roof,  notwithstanding  the  inter- 
vening trees,  made  them  out  before  they 
got  under  shelter  of  that  building  to  be 
about  a  thousand  strong,  evidently  sepoys, 
dressed  in  the  short  white  jacket  and 
waist-cloths  usually  worn  when  off  duty, 
but  wearing  their  regulation  cross-belts 
and  pouch-boxes,  and  led  by  their  native 
officers,  one  or  two  of  whom  were  on 
horseback. 

Falkland  ordered  the  advanced  sentries 
who  had  been  stationed  round  the  build- 
ing, and  at  some  distance  from  it,  to  fall 
back  on  the  picket,  which  stood  drawn  up 
on  the  road  half-way  between  the  house 
and  the  entrance-gate,  the  rest  of  the  gar- 
rison being  in  rear  immediately  before  the 
portico. 

Presently  several  men  could  be  seen  in 
the  veranda  of  the  court-house  reconnoi- 
tring the  situation,  and  apparently  con- 
sulting what  was  the  next  step  to  take. 

The  picket  stood  on  the  walk,  a  motley 
band,  some  white,  some  dark,  in  various 
dress  and  variously  armed  ;  the  sepoys 
with  their  muskets,  the  Europeans  for  the 
most  part  with  sporting-rifles,  but  all 
standing  firm  in  double  rank,  as  if  on 
parade  —  Braddon,  who  had  been  selected 
for  the  command,  at  their  head.  Falkland 
was  a  few  yards  in  advance,  watching  the 
proceedings  through  his  field-glass,  with 
Yorke,  who  had  been  acting  as  a  sort  of 
orderly  officer  to  him,  in  attendance. 

Only  parts  of  the  court-house  and  ad- 
jacent ground  could  be  seen  for  the  in- 
tervening trees  ;  so  that,  although  the  dis- 
tance was  inconsiderable,  some  observa- 
tion was  needed  to  make  out  the  situation 
clearly. 

In  a  few  minutes  a  party  of  sepoys 
could  be  seen,  fifty  or  sixty  in  number, 
running  out  from  behind  the  court-house 
and  dispersing  in  skirmishing  order  along 
the  park-wall.  Some  were  soon  hidden 
behind  it;  of  others  the  heads  could  be 
seen  above  it. 

Then  muskets  were  levelled  at  the 
picket,  there  were  some  puffs  of  smoke 
along  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  instanta- 
neously the  sounds  of  angry  bullets  whiz- 
zing past. 

It  was  the  first  time  Yorke  had  heard 
the  sound  of  a  shot  fired  in  earnest  ;  and 
he  experienced  the  curious  sensation 
which  a  bullet  produces  when  aimed  at 
the  listener.     The  shots  were  all  wide  of 
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the  mark,  but  singing  as  they  flew  by, 
they  seemed  to  be  very  close. 

"The  rascals  fire  in  the  air  as  usual," 
said  Falkland  to  his  companion,  in  a  quiet 
voice,  and  with  a  grim  smile  ;  "see  the 
advantage  of  your  system  of  musketry  in- 
struction, Yorke."  After  a  few  seconds, 
while  the  firing  continued,  he  added, 
"  Tell  the  picket  to  retire  within  the  en- 
closure." 

Yorke  turned  to  convey  the  order,  and 
would  fain  have  run  to  the  picket,  for  the 
whizzing  of  the  bullets,  about  his  ears  as  it 
seemed,  was  increasing  in  frequency  ;  but 
it  would  not  do  to  appear  excited  where 
every  one  else  was  cool,  so  he  executed 
the  commission  at  a  walk,  looking  much 
more  unconcerned  than  he  felt. 

"  It's  about  time,"  said  Braddon  in  reply 
to  the  message,  as  he  gave  the  word  to 
the  picket  to  march  within  shelter.  "  I 
hope  the  colonel  doesn't  mean  to  stay  out 
and  get  shot ;  the  brutes  will  be  getting 
the  range  soon." 

Yorke  returned  to  Falkland,  who  was 
standing  with  his  hands  behind  his  back 
surveying  the  ground  in  front. 

It  was  now  broad  daylight,  and  just  then 
a  bullet  hit  the  gravel  almost  at  their  feet. 

Falkland  turned  towards  Yorke  and 
smiled  again.  "I  think  we  may  follow 
the  others  now,"  he  said,  and  led  the  way 
to  the  portico. 

"  Let  us  come  up  on  the  roof,"  he  added, 
when  they  got  inside. 

"This  is  very  satisfactory,"  he  re- 
marked, turning  round  to  Yorke  as  they 
mounted  the  staircase. 

"  Very,  sir,"  replied  the  young  man  ; 
"  I  began  to  think  we  should  get  knocked 
over  before  the  business  began." 

"  Well,  that  is  satisfactory,  too,"  re- 
joined the  colonel  when  they  had  reached 
the  roof,  and  were  standing  together  by 
the  parapet,  which  covered  them  nearly 
to  the  waists  ;  "  but  I  was  referring  to 
Pandy's  mode  of  attack.  It  is  very  satis- 
factory to  see  him  beginning  in  this  re- 
spectful style.  If  they  had  made  a  rush 
on  the  place,  and  had  been  prepared  to 
lose  a  few  men  in  doing  so,  there  is  no 
saying  how  matters  might  have  gone  ; 
but  if  they  are  going  to  content  them- 
selves with  potting  away  in  this  feeble 
manner,  they  may  keep  at  it  for  a  century 
without  hurting  us.  See,  there  goes  a  re- 
inforcement ot  skirmishers  !  the  whole 
wall  will  be  lined  with  men  presently,  and 
j  the  other  sides  of  the  building  are  going 
to  be  blockaded  in  the  same  way."  As 
I  Falkland  spoke,  two  bodies  of  sepoys,  each 
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three  or  four  hundred  strong,  could  be 
seen  marching  off  from  behind  the  court- 
house to  the  right  and  left,  as  if  intending 
to  occupy  the  ground  on  the  remaining 
sides  of  the  park. 

"  I  think  they  are  firing  at  us  now,  sir," 
said  Yorke  presently,  as  a  bullet  came 
singing  past,  apparently  close  to  their 
ears. 

"  Possibly,  but  more  probably  an  indi- 
cation of  your  true  sepoy's  ineradicable 
propensity  to  fire  at  the  sky.  However, 
we  have  seen  enough  for  the  present. 
But  we  shall  want  a  snug  place  for  a  look- 
out man  here.  Have  some  of  your  spare 
sandbags  brought  up,  to  line  a  bit  of  the 
parapet  with." 

No  wonder  people  admire  Falkland, 
thought  Yorke  to  himself,  as  he  descended 
the  staircase  to  execute  the  order  ;  he 
certainly  is  a  splendid  fellow;  but  if  she 
were  my  wife,  I  don't  think  I  could  risk 
my  life  in  that  way. 

Thus  the  siege  of  the  residency  had 
begun. 


From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
THE  MEDITERRANEAN   OF  JAPAN. 

•  In  the  far  East,  lying  between  the  is- 
lands which  compose  the  empire  of  Japan 
—  that  ancient  and  mysterious  realm  but 
recently  explored  and  introduced  into 
the  circle  of  nations  by  the  greed  or  en- 
terprise of  Western  commerce — there 
ebbs  and  flows  and  sparkles,  with  a  gor- 
geous beauty  truly  Oriental,  a  fair  Medi- 
terranean, known  as  the  Seto  Uchi,  or 
Inland  Sea.  Though  smaller  by  far  than 
its  namesake  of  the  West,  it  has  many 
physical  characteristics  much  more  strik- 
ing. It  abounds  in  harbours,  bays,  snug 
anchorages,  deep  channels,  and  shelter- 
ing islands.  It  basks  in  a  climate  almost 
perfect  in  its  serenity  and  freedom  from 
extremes.  The  mariner  fresh  from  the 
chilly  spring-time  and  ungenerous  sum- 
mer of  our  own  islands  navigates  its  wa- 
ters in  June  with  a  cloudless  sky, — 

Beneath  a  roof  of  blue  Ionian  weather, 

unprotected  by  awnings,  and  fearless  of 
the  sun,  which  at  the  same  season  off  the 
Spanish  or  Italian  coasts,  beats  down  on 
those  who  sail  beneath  it  with  an  insup- 
portable and  even  deadly  fierceness. 
Here  are  no  tideless  waters  :  a  strong 
ebb  and  flow,  running  to  and  fro  between 
fairy  islets,  and  round  verdant  capes 
with  almost  headlong  fury,  purifies  and 


freshens  every  inlet  with  an  influx  from 
the  wide  Pacific  Ocean  without.  Re- 
markably free  from  storms  and  rain,  the 
frailest  fishing-boat  is  pushed  fearlessly 
out  to  the  mid-waters  of  its  widest  parts. 
No  sirocco  blows  across  it  to  render  life 
scarcely  worth  having  throughout  the 
length  of  many  an  autumn  day.  In  fine 
weather  the  bosom  of  the  sea  does  not 
undulate  sufficiently  to  rock  even  the 
smallest  bark  ;  yet  there  is  no  bck  of 
breeze.  It  should  be  the  very  paradise 
of  pleasure-seekers. 

The  scenery  is  truly  lovely  :  a  Devon 
foreground  set  in  a  background  of  the 
Alps.  Lofty  mountains  bound  the  land- 
scape. In  summer,  light,  fleecy  clouds 
hover  about  the  higher  slopes  ;  while 
through  dips  in  the  stately  range  of 
heights  glimpses  are  caught  of  still  higher 
peaks  beyond  bathed  in  a  violet  haze,  or 
dissolving  into  the  misty  distance.  Front- 
ing the  water  are  pine-clad  hills,  with 
the  varied  and  fantastic  outline  natural  to 
a  once  volcanic  region.  Their  sides  are 
seamed  with  valleys,  in  which  nestle 
pleasant  villages,  half  hid  in  the  varie- 
gated foliage  of  shady  trees.  The  tem- 
perate zone  meets  the  tropics  in  groves 
and  coppices  of  pine,  and  fir,  and  cam- 
phor-wood, and  graceful  bamboo.  Above, 
the  lilac  waves  in  clusters,  whilst  under- 
neath the  steeps  are  all  aglow  with  aza- 
leas in  crimson  masses.  The  quaint  ga- 
bles and  high-peaked  roofs  of  temples 
peer  out  from  leafy  groves,  traversed  by 
glades  of  brilliant  green.  Streams  gush- 
ing from  the  rocks  trace  silvery  lines 
upon  the  abrupt  hillsides.  Rocky  prom- 
ontories, festooned  with  creepers,  and 
crowned  with  clumps  of  firs,  jut  out  into 
the  sea,  and  divide  white  sandy  beaches, 
or  form  placid  little  coves  and  bays. 
Here  a  huge  mass  of  grey  granite  stands 
out  as  a  monument  of  some  ancient  con- 
vulsion of  the  soil  :  there  a  succession 
of  grassy  knolls  and  hanging  woods  un- 
dulating backward  from  the  shore  intro- 
duces a  park-like  feature  into  the  pano- 
rama. Art  completes  the  picture.  The 
slopes  of  the  mainland,  and  of  innumera- 
ble islands  — 

That  like  to  rich  and  various  gems  inlay 
The  unadorned  bosom  of  the  deep, 

are  clothed  with  fields  of  waving  corn, 
of  a  really  golden  hue  in  the  dazzling 
June  sunlight.  The  style  of  cultivation 
is  high.  The  fields  are  arranged  in  ter- 
races, which  climb  in  a  long  series  of 
steps  the  sides  of  hill  and  ravine  to  a 
goodly  height    above   the  lower  ground. 
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Here  and  there  the  fields  are  dotted  with 
the  brilliant  emerald  of  tiny  patches  of 
the  young  rice-plant.  Blue  wreaths  of 
smoke  rise  from  bonfires  of  brushwood, 
lighted  to  bream  the  sharp-bowed  craft 
hauled  up  on  the  beach  below.  The  sea 
is  studded  with  the  boats  of  fishermen, 
and  flecked  with  the  white  sails  of  scores 
of  native  trading-vessels. 

The  Seto  Uchi  cannot,  of  course,  com- 
pare in  historic  interest  with  the  great 
inland  sea  of  the  west,  which  washes 
the  classic  shores  of  Italy,  of  Greece,  of 
Syria,  and  of  Egypt.  Yet,  when  its  story 
becomes  known  to  us  it  will  probably  re- 
veal a  series  of  events  almost  as  deeply 
interesting  as  any  in  the  history  of  the 
eastern  world.  Till  yesterday  it  divided 
the  domains  of  the  great  peers  of  a  feu- 
dal monarchy.  It  runs  by  the  seaport  of 
the  long-secluded  capital  of  a  line  of  fai- 
ndant  sovereigns,  whose  mayors  of  the 
palace  ruled — by  consent  of  a  proud 
aristocracy  of  great  feudatories  —  in  a 
vast  city  farther  east,  the  millions  of 
inhabitants  of  a  populous  empire.  Its 
shores  are  studded  with  busy  cities,  with 
baronial  castles  of  daimios  who,  still  liv- 
ing, but  a  few  years  ago  wielded  an  al- 
most independent  sovereignty  over  the 
rich  and  thickly-populated  provinces  that 
enclose  it ;  and  with  scenes  memorable 
in  the  first  period  of  the  intercourse  with 
intrusive  strangers  from  the  west.  Its 
islands  are  as  rich  in  legends  as  the 
castle-crowned  crags  of  the  Rhine,  or  the 
sea-girt  rocks  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea. 
The  greater  part  of  it  is  never,  or  but 
rarely,  traversed  by  an  European  keel. 
In  these  days  of  extended  travel  it  offers 
to  the  visitor  the  combined  attractions  of 
a  pleasant  climate,  an  orderly  state,  and 
untrodden  grounds. 

However  much  all  this  may  be  thought 
to  render  the  Seto  Uchi  worth  exploring, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  visit  to  it  was 
eagerly  looked  forward  to  by  the  officers 
and  company  of  one  of  her  Majesty's  ships 
serving  in  the  Chinese  Seas.  China  and 
its  people  are  indeed  interesting  to  the 
stranger;  but  the  visitor  to  that  country 
becomes  insensibly  familiarized  with  them 
on  his  way  towards  its  shores.  The  long 
line  of  Chinese  coast  cities  begins  in  Bur- 1 
mah,  or,  at  least,  in  the  Malay  peninsula. 
Penang  and  Singapore  arc  in  all  but  name  | 
Chinese  seaports.  A  vast  immigration  has 
filled  our  Straits  Settlements  with  a  popu- 
lation, following  the  customs,  and  sj^eak- 
ing  the  dialects,  of  Hai-nan  and  Foh-kien. 
A  voyage  to  China  thus  loses  something 
of  its  freshness  by  the  time  tiie   voyager 


has  reached  the  mouth  of  the  great  Yang- 
Tze.  Many  as  are  the  interesting  sights 
which  are  witnessed  in  a  day's  walk  on 
Chinese  ground,  they  are  invariably  ac- 
companied by  others  so  revolting,  that 
not  even  long  familiarity  with  them  can 
lessen  the  disgust  which  they  inspire. 
The  long-pent-up  mariner  descending  on 
the  shore  to  stretch  his  cramped  limbs, 
and  breathe,  as  he  hopes,  an  invigorating 
air,  is  met  by  sights  and  odours  too  dis- 
gusting not  to  destroy  much  of  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  excursion.  The  senses  are  as- 
sailed by  the  results  of  habits  and  cus- 
toms too  filthy  to  describe.  The  air  is 
laden  with  sickening  sfenches,  the  beauty 
of  buildings  is  obscured  beneath  the  ac- 
cumulated foulness  and  neglect  of  years. 
Filthy  animals  almost  dispute  the  narrow 
ways  with  the  passer-by.  Hunger  and 
fatigue  must  be  excessive  to  make  the 
stranger  who  is  intrepid  enough  to  pass 
the  rampart  of  ordure  that  usually  guards 
the  approaches  to  them,  enter  the  vermin- 
invested  dwellings  to  seek  refreshment  or 
repose. 

A  short  visit  to  Nagasaki  had  proved 
to  the  crew  of  the  ship  just  spoken  of, 
how  different  was  the  state  of  things  in 
Japan.  There,  physical  cleanliness,  at 
all  events,  reigned  supreme.  The  first 
sight  of  beautiful  scenery  after  the  eye 
had  been  tired  out  with  gazing  on  the  mo- 
notonous flats  watered  by  the  lower  Yang- 
Tze,  raised  expectation  high  ;  and  it  was 
with  feelings  of  intense  interest,  in  which 
all  shared,  that  the  Inland  Sea  was  entered 
towards  mid-day  on  a  lovely  day  in  early 
June.  As  Simono-saki  straits  are  ap- 
proached, the  islands,  islets,  and  rocks 
increase  in  number.  Fleets  of  junks  and 
fishing-boats  by  fifties  are  passing  to  and 
fro,  or  lying  at  anchor  in  the  channels. 
On  many  of  the  islands  the  villages  are 
en  fete  in  commemoration  of  some  occur- 
rence in  Japanese  history.  It  is  difficult 
to  imagine  anything  prettier  than  the  ap- 
pearance of  one  of  these  villages  decked 
with  flags  and  streamers  and  exhibiting 
numerous  gaily-coloured  kites  in  the 
form  of  fish  or  birds  floating  from  lofty 
poles  planted  in  front  of  the  houses.  The 
long  white  banners  are  decorated  with  the 
local  blazonry  and  the  armorial  bearings 
of  the  still  influential  daimios,  and  many 
have  added  a  gaily  painted  picture  of  a 
warrior  or  demigod  in  full  panoply. 

The  long  street  of  Simono-saki  town 
stretches  along  the  left-hand  shore  of  the 
narrow  strait.  It  was  the  capital  of 
Chosiu,  the  great  daimio  or  feudal  prince 
of  Nagato,  one  of  the  eighteen  peers   of 
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the  Japanese  monarchy ;  chiefs  perhaps 
more  powerful,  and  ruh'ng  richer  and  more 
populous  provinces,  than  any  dukes  of 
Burgundy  or  counts  of  Toulouse  in  the 
old  Capetian  kingdom.  This  is  the  scene 
of  the  three  days'  fighting,  in  August, 
1864,  when  a  force,  chiefly  British,  under 
Admiral  Kuper,  but  comprising  French, 
Dutch,  and  Americans,  vindicated  the 
right  of  free  entrance  to  the  Inland  Sea. 
The  daimio's  forts  are  now  disarmed  and 
in  ruins  ;  and  the  great  Nagato  himself, 
stripped  of  his  feudal  powers,  is  residing 
at  the  new  capital,  To-kio.  A  neat  light- 
house, with  whitewashed  dwelling  close 
by,  is  the  most  pi»ominent  object  in  the 
neighbourhood  now.  The  imperial  flag 
of  Japan  flies  from  the  flagstaff  hard  by 
and  is  dipped  in  compliment  to  the  white 
ensign  of  her  Majesty  flying  at  the  ves- 
sel's peak. 

The  ship  threads  her  course  between 
islands,  past  towns,  and  promontories, 
and  ranges  of  mountains,  and  last,  towards 
evening,  casts  anchor  in  the  glassy  bay  on 
which  stands  the  village  of  Hato,  in  the 
great  and  fertile  island  of  Sikok.  The 
succession  of  sandy  beaches  passed  so 
frequently  on  the  way  has  evoked  the 
spirit  of  the  fisherman  existing  so  com- 
monly in  the  breasts  of  British  seamen. 
The  large  seine  is  accordingly  got  up, 
overhauled,  and  prepared  for  use  ;  and  a 
party  starts  very  shortly  after  the  anchor 
has  been  let  go  to  try  their  luck  in  one  of 
the  coves  near  which  the  ship  is  lying. 
A  "seining-party "  generally  means  an 
evening  picnic  on  the  beach,  so  the  fisher- 
men have  a  goodly  following  of  amateurs, 
to  whom  lighting  fire  of  brushwood,  pad- 
dling in  the  water  for  hours,  and  running 
about  half-naked  on  the  sand,  present  ir- 
resistible attractions. 

A  smaller  party  landed  with  the  object 
of  visiting  a  large  town  called  Imabari, 
some  seven  or  eight  miles  off,  which  the 
chart  shows  to  lie  under  the  shelter  of  a 
feudal  castle.  Hato  is  separated  from  the 
sea  by  a  broad  strip  of  sandy  beach.  The 
«  village  contains  perhaps  a  hundred  houses. 
The  inhabitants  combine  the  occupations 
of  fishermen  and  agriculturists  ;  nets  are 
drying  on  the  sand,  fishing-boats  are  lying 
near  the  landing-place,  and  the  village  it- 
self is  surrounded  by  corn-fields  and  veg- 
etable gardens.  Accompanying  the  party 
was  one  who,  though  he  wears  the  uniform 
of  Queen  Victoria,  is  a  native  of  Japan 
and  a  subject  of  the  mikado.  A  pleasant 
and  useful  interpreter  he  proved  himself 
during  the  excursion. 

Those  who  land  for  the  first  time  in  the 


more  remote  parts  of  Japan  find  them- 
selves transported  not  so  much  to  a  new 
world  as  to  a  different  age.  Immediately 
after  having  entered  the  Inland  Sea  the 
voyager  is  brought  face  to  face  with 
scenes  and  customs  irresistibly  recalling 
what  is  known  of  those  of  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome.  The  ships  seem  to  have  float- 
ed off  some  ancient  coin.  They  have  the 
same  rig,  the  same  single  sail,  with  anten7ia 
and  ceruchi,  and  if  not  the  same  rudder, 
at  least  one  all  but  the  same,  as  the  pi- 
dalion.  Their  exact  shape  has  been  seen 
on  hundreds  of  coins  and  marbles,  which 
have  made  us  familiar  with  the  sharp  over- 
hanging prow  and  the  chambered  aplustre 
at  the  stern.  Dodona  and  the  shrine  of 
the  Tyrian  Astarte  are  recalled  by  the 
sacred  groves  which  wave  on  every  island, 
and  crown  headland  after  headland  on  the 
main.  Shrines  and  temples,  with  their 
statues  and  sacred  vessels,  their  fonts  for 
lustration,  their  altars  and  votive  tablets, 
are  to  be  seen  on  these  shores  on  every 
side.  One  feels  that  here,  if  nowhere 
else,  the  classical  antiquarian  may  realize 
much  of  the  real  life  of  ancient  times. 
The  garments  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  a 
Roman  or  an  ancient  fashion.  To  see 
groups  of  sturdy  husbandmen,  above 
whose  sandalled  feet  and  bare  insteps 
are  strapped  neatly-made  and  well-fitting 
greaves,  is  to  give  to  the  phrase  evKyr^fudeg 
uxatoi  a  more  vivid  meaning  than  it  con- 
veyed before.  The  flowing  robes  of  the 
comfortable  classes  in  the  streets  of 
towns  closely  resemble  the  toga  of  the 
Romans,  but  not  more  closely  than  does 
the  short  tunic  of  the  women  the  chiton 
of  the  Greeks.  The  shops,  with  their 
open  fronts,  are  on  the  model  of  those 
still  to  be  seen  at  Pompeii.  The  spaces 
between  flat  adjacent  tiles  upon  the  roofs 
are  in  Japan  now,  as  in  southern  Europe 
in  the  days  of  Plautus,  closed  by  rows  of 
semi-cylindrical  imbrices.  The  state  of 
material  civilization  is  on  a  level  with  that 
which  prevailed  throughout  the  Roman 
world  in  the  best  days  of  the  empire. 

Civil  inhabitants  meet  the  strangers 
and  are  ready  with  their  kind  offices  in 
leading  the  way  to  the  house  of  the 
head-man  of  the  village.  He  himself  was 
absent,  but  his  substitute  quickly  pro- 
vided a  guide,  who  was  soon  stepping  out 
in  front  of  the  party  with  quick  strides  of 
his  muscular  and  "  well-greaved "  legs. 
The  villagers  showed  much  curiosity  and 
followed  the  visitors  in  a  little  cr')wd, 
but  always  at  a  respectaful  distance. 
The  head-man's  garden  and  farmyard 
offer   a    private    exit   from   the    village, 
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which  is  finally  quitted  as  the  gate  of  a 
cemetery,  still  recalling  Pompeii  and  the 
smaller  monuments  of  its  ''street  of 
tombs,"  is  passed.  The  road  runs 
through  corn-fields  yellow  with  the  ripen- 
ing grain,  and  winds  between  hills  of 
low  elevation,  up  the  gentle  slopes  of 
which  rise  the  graduated  terraces  of  the 
cultivated  ground.  Through  the  growth 
of  shrubs  and  conifers  which  clothe  the 
hillsides,  crop  up,  where  too  steep  for 
husbandry,  great  masses  of  disintegrat- 
ing granite,  which  fill  the  clefts  and  hol- 
lows with  their  debris.  The  perpendicu- 
lar escarpments  of  the  terraces,  and  of 
the  many  small  canals  and  watercourses 
are  supported  by  revetments  of  neatly- 
adjusted  Cyclopean  stonework.  The  road 
itself  is  smooth  and  level,  and  gravelled 
with  the  grey  fragments  of  the  granite  to 
the  semblance  of  a  garden-path.  Its 
width  is  not  great  ;  at  first  not  more  than 
four  English  feet.  But  it  soon  widens 
till  there  is  ample  space  for  the  passage 
of  the  horses  of  the  farmers,  of  which 
many  were  carrying,  pannier  fashion, 
bundles  of  produce  to  or  from  the  fields. 
The  bridges  are  of  large  stone  slabs, 
rather  narrow  it  is  true,  though  on  the 
more  frequented  parts  of  the  road  broad 
and  commodious  structures  of  wood,  ris- 
ing in  an  arc  of  a  circle  towards  the  mid- 
dle, and  guarded  by  a  low  railing  at  the 
side,  afford  room  for  several  passengers 
to  cross  abreast. 

The  local  public  works  appear  to  be 
excellently  kept.  We  passed  a  party  of 
men,  engaged,  under  what  seems  careful 
supervision,  in  mending  the  road.  The 
streams  are  "  canalized,"  and  their  banks 
are  in  the  best  of  order.  At  intervals 
stand  square  wooden  poles,  some  four 
feet  high,  on  which,  as  the  interpreter 
read,  are  written  the  characters  signify- 
ing the  names  of  the  village  and  of  the 
person  responsible  for  the  condition  of 
the  way.  The  road,  soon  after  the  vil- 
lage has  been  left,  skirts  the  shore  of  a 
lake,  perhaps  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length. 
This  sheet  of  water  is  either  wholly  or  in 
part  artificial,  constructed  evidently  for 
purposes  of  irrigation.  A  high  bank  or 
dyke  bounds  it  at  the  farther  end  ;  and 
on  the  other  side  the  land  is  seen  to  lie 
some  feet  lower  than  the  level  of  the 
water,  and  is  scored  all  over  with  water- 
courses and  narrow  rills.  Beyond  the 
lake  is  a  wide  plain  covered  still  with 
corn-fields.  Here  and  there  at  rare  in- 
tervals are  smaller  terraces,  green  with 
the  newly-sprung-up  rice.  Closer  to  the 
cottages   are   plots   of   beans  and  peas. 


Elaborate  culture  is  everywhere  manifest, 
as  too  is  economy  of  soil.  The  corn  is 
planted  in  rows,  between  which  in  the 
hollows  made  by  the  hoe,  sometimes 
crops  up  a  bright  green  stripe  of  rice.* 

Woods  of  pine  and  camphor  and  the 
lacquer-tree  cling  around  the  base  and 
sides  of  the  serrated  granite  ridges  on 
either  hand.  Broad  gulleys  run  up  be- 
tween the  spurs,  carpeted  with  green, 
and  studded  with  villages  and  commodi- 
ous farmhouses.  Bright  flowers  sparkle 
in  the  sun  in  the  cottage  gardens.  A  tall 
purple  mallow,  not  unlike  the  English 
hollyhock,  takes  the  post  of  honour  in 
the  corner  next  the  gate.  The  glorious 
crimson  azalea  is  spread  in  patches  by 
the  wayside.  The  air  is  sweet  with  the 
perfume  of  the  honeysuckle,  and  the 
banks  are  all  ablaze  with  a  richly-hued 
convolvulus.  The  narrow  strip  of  turf 
that  edges  the  roadway  is  flecked  with 
small  white  dog-roses,  and  brightened  by 
innumerable  clover-blossoms,  variegated 
with  shades  of  colour  from  the  palest 
mauve  to  the  richest  purple.  Men  and 
women,  hoeing  the  ground  or  reaping 
corn,  dot  the  fields  :  the  men  exposing 
nearly  the  whole  of  their  thick-set  mus- 
cular bodies  to  the  sun,  and  the  women 
as  lightly  clothed  as  the  "  single-gar- 
mented "  Spartan  maidens. 

Groups  of  people  were  passed  upon 
the  road.  All,  even  the  peasants,  charmed 
the  strangers  by  their  pleasing  and 
graceful  manners.  Natural  good-breed- 
ing is  a  characteristic  of  even  the  lowest 
of  the  Japanese.  It  is  not  merely  the 
civility  of  the  people,  but  their  politeness 
and  grace  which  so  win  the  strangers' 
hearts.  We  discussed  it  as  we  walked. 
Can  it,  as  doubtless  are  the  order  and 
condition  of  the  roads  and  other  public 
works,  be  owing  to  the  prolonged  exist- 
ence of  a  local  aristocracy  ?  to  the  pres- 
ence of  natural  leaders  throughout  the 
land  who  are  regarded  as  at  once  both 
chiefs  to  obey  and  models  to  imitate.? 
Will  polished  manners  long  continue 
amongst  a  people  urged  to  get  the  ut- 
most profit  from  the  soil  to  meet  their 
contributions  to  the  exigencies  of  a  gov- 
ernment invisibly  residing  in  a  distant 
city,  and  represented  by  one  of  the  new 
class  of  political  adventurers  who,  now 
sitting  in  the  seat  of  the  daimio,  has  but 
two  cares  —  to  gain  promotion  to  higher 
place  and  accumulate  savings  out  of  his 
slender  appointments  ?     Will  those  who 

•  Some  of  the  hedges  would  not  disgrace  an  East- 
Anglian  farm. 
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have  grown  grey  and  reared  their  chil- 
dren beneath  the  sway  of  a  long  line  of 
hereditary  lords,  fashion  their  manners 
upon  the  new-fangled  habits  of  the  sharp 
politician  who  comes  from  To-kio  in  a 
stiff  and  ungraceful  Western  dress  to 
talk  to  thern  of  the  eternal  truths  of  polit- 
ical economy  and  the  law  of  nations ; 
who  instead  of  retainers  is  obeyed  by 
some  half-dozen  policemen  in  ill-fitting 
European  trousers  and  uncomfortable 
European  boots ;  and  who,  taking  the 
place  of  Imabari,  or  perhaps  of  the  great 
Awa  himself,  dwells  in  a  modest  abode 
without  the  gate  of  Imabari's  castle  ? 

As  each  passer-by  neared  the  visitors, 
he  or  she  removed  the  short  blue  kerchief 
wrapped  turban-wise  around  the  head,  and 
as  room  was  made  that  the  latter  might 
pass,  stooped  with  a  not  ungraceful  bow 
and  gave  "  Good-day,"  in  the  national  sal- 
utation, "  O-tu-o."  Hoes  and  mattocks, 
and  other  farming-tools,  were  cheerfully 
and  politely  tendered  for  inspection 
where  desired.  The  owners  of  neat  little 
houses  by  the  roadside  seemed  pleased 
to  see  the  strangers  examine  their  curi- 
ous details  :  their  accurate  carpentry, — 
junctions  without  nail  or  bolt  ;  sliding 
doors  and  shutters  ;  windows  formed  of 
delicate  panes  of  semi-transparent  paper. 
Seated  on  the  cleanly  matted  platform  of 
one  more  pretentious  than  the  others, 
was  an  old  man,  whose  truly  Roman  fea- 
tures distinguished  him  amongst  a  Mon- 
golian race,  as  of  handsome  presence  and 
noble  mien  :  yet  of  mien  not  more  noble 
than  Ills  manner.  He  grandly  acqui- 
esced in  the  intrusion  of  an  inquirer  ;  sa- 
luted with  lordly  grace  ;  told  the  distance 
still  between  the  visitors  and  Imabari  ; 
and  informed  the  interpreter  that  no  Eu- 
ropeans have  ever  passed  along  that  road 
before. 

Those  who  pass  along  it  now  rise  in 
self-estimation  at  the  news.  This  will  be 
indeed  a  set-off  to  any  undue  self-gratu- 
lation  of  the  amateur  fishermen,  if  the 
success  of  the  seining-party  turn  out  to 
be  worth  boasting  of.  Thoughts  are 
turned  in  a  new  direction  by  the  sight  of 
a  thick  column  of  black  smoke  rising  far 
in  front  and  to  the  left  of  the  road.  This 
is  said  to  be  from  the  great  salt-works, 
which  in  time  are  passed,  stretching  for 
a  mile  or  two  along  the  way,  and  lying 
l^etween  the  traveller  and  the  village  of 
Hashi-Hama.  The  masts  of  the  coast- 
ing-vessels in  the  village  port  now  appear 
against  the  sky,  and  soon  the  double- 
peaked  headland  at  the  entrance  —  the 
shape  of  which  carries  back  the  remem- 


brance of  the  Mediterranean  voyager  to 
the  twofold  citadel-rock  of  Corfu  —  comes 
in  view.  The  scenery  is  compared  with 
that  of  the  Ionian  group :  resemblances 
are  traced  in    the  terraced  corn-fields  to 

I  the  Corfiote  vineyards  that  line  the  Go- 

j  runa  road.  The  vine,  it  is  agreed,  should 
flourish  on   those  sunny  slopes.     But  as 

I  yet  for  the  dwellers  by  the  Inland  Sea  no 

i  Bacchus  has 

From  out  the  purple  grape 
Crushed  the  sweet  poison  of  misused  wine. 

The  road  had  now  become  broader, 
and  the  sea  showed  in  a  blue  streak  be- 
yond the  plain  in  front.  The  houses  of 
Imabari  soon  stood  out  clear  against  the 
background  of  water.  The  road  is  a  wide 
boulevard,  flanked  by  lofty  trees.  A  sub- 
urb was  entered,  the  street  of  which  leads 
to  a  bridge  that  opens  the  way  into  the 
town  itself.  The  entrance  is  into  a 
somewhat  broad  thoroughfare  running 
straight  for  more  than  a  mile  right  across 
the  town.  The  inhabitants  received  the 
strangers  with  a  look  of  pleased  surprise  : 
children  flocked  out  to  look  at  them 
more  closely  ;  grave  shopkeepers,  with 
gravity  of  aspect  increased  by  the  Japan- 
ese mode  of  shaving  the  head  from  the 
forehead  back  to  the  crown,  looked  up 
from  their  wares  to  scan  the  new  arrivals, 
and  clapped  their  hands  to  call  out  the 
members  of  their  families  to  see  the  un- 
wonted sight.  Feminine  curiosity  is  no 
more  quenchable  on  the  shores  of  the 
Seto  Uchi  than  it  is  thousands  of  miles 
further  west.  Women,  girt  with  broad 
zones  of  brilliant  hue,  seductive  as  the 
cestus  of  Venus  herself  in  their  exposure 
of  the  form  and  their  coquettish  fasten- 
ing behind,  soon  joined  the  crowd  which 
was  quickly  collecting  in  the  strangers' 
wake.  The  latter  noted  the  graceful 
manners  and  handsome  features  of  the 
dames,  and  exchanged  phrases  of  sur- 
prise at  finding  here,  after  so  long  an  in- 
terval, the  glowing  complexions  of  the 
women  of  their  native  land.  From  be- 
hind the  bamboo  lattices  peeped,  but  ill- 
concealed,  many  a  coy  damsel  as  rosy  as 
a  Devon  maiden.  Buxom  matrons  shod 
with  snowy  buskins  and  high-soled  wood- 
en sandals  brought  out  their  offspring, 
hanging  behind  their  shoulders,  to  look 
upon  the  strange  visitors.  Transverse 
streets  contributed  their  quota  to  the 
procession,  till  to  turn  back  and  look 
along  the  way  just  passed  over  was  to 
gaze  upon  a  moving  crowd,  perhaps  half 
a  mile  in  length.  The  head  of  the  crowd 
still  kept  a  fair  distance  behind  the  visit- 
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ors  ;  good  manners  restrained  every  de- 
sire to  push  closer  to  the  front,  or  to  ob- 
tain a  nearer  view. 

The  district  first  passed  through  —  in 
which  lay  the  village  of  Hato  —  was  filled 
with  believers  in  the  Sintoo  faith,  which 
soft  southern  name  the  geographical  po- 
sition of  the  place  is  far  enough  to  the 
north  of  Nagasaki  to  aspirate  into  Shin- 
too.  Temples,  groves,  and  holy  places 
contain  neither  idol  nor  graven  image. 
Tall  portals  of  stone,  with  curved  lintels 
convex  downwards,  and  long  cross-beams 
morticed  through  the  sustaining  columns, 
rise  in  conspicuous  loneliness  before  each 
sacred  spot.  Nearer  Imabari  at  frequent 
angles  of  the  road  the  traveller  comes 
upon  small  busts  of  some  Bhaddhisatwa 
or  saint  of  the  Bhuddhist  creed,  ending, 
like  Terminus  in  a  block  of  stone.  At 
Imabari  the  followers  of  the  Indian 
prince  evidently  form  a  majority.  A 
handsome  temple  on  the  right  of  the  long 
street  is  being  restored,  in  faithfulness 
apparently  to  its  first  design.  A  carved 
and  steep-roofed  lych-gate  forms  the 
entrance.  Artists  are  suspended  high  in 
the  air  renewing  the  fantastic  carvings  of 
the  frieze.  The  hum  of  the  advancing 
crowd  and  the  clatter  of  hundreds  of  san- 
dalled feet  rise  to  the  carvers,  who  turn 
round  on  their  giddy  seats  to  gaze  upon 
the  men  of  strange  faith  passing  below. 
Workmen  on  the  roof  quit  their  business 
and  slide  quickly  to  the  projecting  eaves 
to  get  a  closer  view,  and  servants  of  the 
temple  climb  the  scaffoldings  to  share 
this  elevated  vantage-ground.  The  group 
of  "  occidentals  "  turned  into  the  court- 
yard to  visit  the  temple  and  the  shrines. 
The  crowd  flowed  in  after  them  like  a 
river,  parting  in  two  to  allow  them  to 
continue  their  way  directly  they  show 
signs  of  desiring  to  do  so.  Passing  by 
the  dressed-back  ranks  on  either  side, 
the  strangers  caught  fragments  of  the 
talk,  and  heard  that  the  natives'  ideas, 
whatever  they  may  be,  are  clothed  in  a 
smooth,  melodious  speech,  with  softened 
gutturals  and  the  vowel  sounds  of  the 
Tuscan  or  Castilian  tongue. 

Large  and  well-stocked  shops  increase 
in  number  as  the  street  is  followed. 
Food  neatly  served  in  wooden  vessels 
scrubbed  to  an  almost  dazzling  cleanli- 
ness is  in  readiness  for  the  buyers. 
Long  lines  of  tasteful  blue  pottery  and 
shapely  terra-cotta  vessels  catch  and 
please  the  eye.  Fans  and  toys  and  cot- 
ton cloths  are  shown  for  sale  at  every 
score  paces'  length.  Glancing  througii 
the  open   shop-fronts,  across  the  neatly 


matted  platforms,  glimpses  are  caught  of 
what  seems  an  appendage  to  every  house 
—  tiny  gardens,  trimly  kept  with  ferns 
and  flowers  and  shrubs  and  rock-work 
and  liliputian  streams.  In  front  are  win- 
dow-gardens in  miniature,  eighteen 
inches  square,  or  less  ;  or  perhaps  earth- 
enware vases  of  gay  cut  flowers,  and 
bowls  of  water  in  which  swim  little  shoals 
of  ruddy  gold-fish.  The  street  is  smooth 
and  clean  ;  a  narrow  sidewalk  of  cement 
slopes  to  a  deep-cut  gutter  edged  with 
freestone  copings.  The  central  way  is 
paved  in  the  middle  with  oblong  slabs  or 
broad  unshapen  flag-stones,  such  as  were 
laid  down  upon  the  Appian  Way.  In 
many  parts  the  street  has  been  watered 
to  lay  the  dust.  Householders  scrupu- 
lously sweep  and  wash  the  pavements  in 
front  of  their  abodes. 

Sturdy  as  is  the  race  of  men,  shortness 
of  stature  is  the  rule :  one  towering 
above  his  fellows  in  the  crowd,  and  rising 
to  the  strangers'  height,  is  found  to  owe 
his  apparent  tallness  to  the  high  pattens 
on  his  feet.  Europeans  of  the  middle 
height  knock  their  heads  against  the  sus- 
pended goods  of  the  shopkeepers,  be- 
neath which  the  natives  pass  untouched. 
The  dwellings  are  in  proportion  ;  there 
is  a  toy-like  minuteness  in  the  scale. 
The  ridge  of  most  roofs  would  be  found 
scarcely  fifteen  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  ground  ;  yet  two  stories  is  the  almost 
invariable  number.  In  front  are  little 
railings  of  slight  bamboo,  so  low  that  a 
child  might  climb  them  with  ease.  Often 
there  is  an  outer  shutter  of  strips  of  lath 
in  perpendicular  parallels,  joined  together 
with  geometrical  precision.  Shutters 
and  windows  slide  in  wooden  grooves. 
The  translucent  panes  of  paper  often 
give  place  in  the  centre  to  a  small  oblong 
of  glass,  painted  with  some  gay  picture, 
which  permits  a  look-out  from  within. 
The  doors  are  fitted  to  slide  like  the 
windows.  Diminutive  balconies  jut  out 
from  the  level  of  the  upper  floor  ;  in  the 
street  most  of  the  houses  are  of  wood, 
stained  a  rich  warm  brown.  In  the  coun- 
try villages  already  passed  many  are 
built  of  timber  frames,  wattled,  and  plas- 
tered with  a  yellow  clay.  The  farm- 
houses are  commodious  and  large.  The 
style  of  building  is  generally  the  same  ; 
the  dwelling-house  stands  prominently 
forward  in  the  centre  of  the  farther  side 
of  a  quadrangular  court ;  the  entrance  is 
beneath  a  lott,  and  on  either  side  extend 
along  the  front  face  granaries  and  byres. 
Store-houses  and  cooking-places,  and 
what  seem  sleeping-rooms  for  the  labour- 
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ers,  form  the  sides  of  the  quadrangle, 
which  is  decorated  with  shrubs  and 
flowers.  Sometimes  a  whitewashed  or 
buff-coloured  wall  surrounds  the  group 
of  buildings.  Light  ploughs  lie  beneath 
the  pent-house  roof,  and  occasionally 
narrow  cars  for  draught  by  men,  with 
solid  wooden  wheels  like  the  old  Roman 
waggons,  still  to  be  seen  in  use  in  Portu- 
gal. The  furniture  in  all  is  simple  ; 
finely-woven  mats,  cushions,  and  trays 
of  lacquered  ware.  Chairs  are  unknown  : 
the  inhabitants  kneel  or  crouch  upon  the 
mats  at  meals  or  in  conversation,  or 
recline  at  full  length  on  cushions  for  re- 
pose. At  last  the  farther  end  of  the 
street  is  reached,  and  the  curved  bridge 
across  the  moat  of  the  outworks  of  the 
daimio's  castle.  The  work  of  demoli- 
tion had  already  begun,  and  the  path  led 
through  a  wide  breach  in  the  stone  para- 
pet of  the  outwork.  Here  the  visitors 
are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  Middle 
Ages.  Three  years  and  a  half  only  have 
passed  since  the  abolition  of  the  feudal 
tenures  and  dominion.  The  retainers 
still  bear  upon  their  sleeves  the  cogni- 
zance of  their  feudal  lord.  His  colours 
still  tint  the  pennons  that  float  from 
many  a  flagstaff  along  the  route.  Those 
long  white  buildings  within  the  castle 
walls  must  have  re-echoed  time  after 
time  to  the  tramp  and  hum  of  armed  vas- 
sals and  retainers  of  samurai  a.ndyaco- 
nins.  Fancy  flies  back  to  the  period  of 
the  decline  of  a  like  system  in  the  coun- 
tries farther  west.  The  recent  demoli- 
tion might  almost  have  been  caused  by 
an  onslaught  of  a  rival  baron.  Condot- 
tieri  might  have  assaulted  that  battered 
wall,  or  have  striven  for  possession  in  the 
plain  beneath.  Some  Duke  Guarnieri, 
or  Sir  John  Hawkwood  might  almost  be 
mustering  his  mercenaries  on  the  farther 
side  of  the  castle  mound.  Imabari  was  a 
daimio  of  inferior  rank,  an  arriere-vdi?,- 
sal  of  the  prince  of  Awa,  who  held  high 
state  in  his  capitals  of  Tokusima  and 
Wadasima,  more  than  a  hundred  miles 
off,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  fertile  Sikok. 
How  the  barony  fell  into  "  condemnation  " 
to  the  over-lord,  as  did  those  of  many  of 
the  great  Awa's  homagers,  may  be  told 
by  some  future  Japanese  Hallam,  who 
will  dig  in  amine  rich  in  treasures  of  his- 
toric interest. 

The  house  of  the  new  "  governor  "  or 
local  magistrate  —  an  unpretending  struc- 
ture   with    broad    wooden    gateway    and  j 
whitewashed  walls  —  stands   outside  the: 
ramparts  of  the  keep,  or  inner  work  of  j 
the  fortress.     He  himself  was  away  some  ' 


twenty  and  odd  miles  o£E  at  a  conference 
of  provincial  officials.  The  visit  had 
therefore  to  be  deferred.  The  sun  had 
already  sunk  within  a  few  degrees  of  the 
western  horizon,  and  it  would  require 
speedy  travelling  to  reach  Hato  beach, 
where  the  boat  was  lying,  before  dark. 
Whilst  passing  through  the  street  of  Ima- 
bari the  sight  of  a  single  article  of  West- 
ern manufacture  or  design,  a  plain  petro- 
leum lamp,  had  struck  the  strangers  by 
its  rarity  as  a  phenomenon.  The  town 
yet  proved  not  to  be  so  far  out  of  the 
reach  of  foreign  intercourse  as  to  be 
without  the  vehicle,  which  has  already 
become  national,  the  jin-rik-sha.  This 
is  the  man-power  carriage  of  the  country, 
introduced,  or  at  least  improved,  by  the 
American  strangers,  first  of  all  foreigners 
to  have  free  intercourse  with  modern 
Japan.  The  carriage  is  of  graceful  shape  ; 
sometimes  finely  lacquered,  mounted  upon 
easy  springs  and  running  smoothly  upon 
two  slight  wheels  of  large  diameter.  The 
shafts  curve  steeply  upwards,  and  are 
held  in  each  hand  by  the  man  who  drags 
the  vehicle. 

Directly  it  is  known  that  any  are  re- 
quired a  dozen  willing  bystanders  dart  off 
at  full  speed  to  order  them  ;  and  this  evi- 
dently out  of  courtesy  without  hope  or 
thought  of  reward.  The  desired  number 
was  collected  in  time.  The  travellers 
mounted  and  were  prepared  to  start,  when 
the  shafts  were  gently  lowered  to  the 
ground,  and  the  proprietors  left  the  car- 
riages to  provide  lamps  to  light  them  on 
the  way  should  night  fall,  as  it  would,  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  journey  was  reached. 
The  crowd  which  up  to  now  had  increased 
in  numbers  rather  than  diminished,  im- 
proved the  occasion  of  their  visitors 
being  stationary  and  in  elevated  positions 
to  survey  them  more  closely.  Still  there 
was  no  symptom  of  rudeness  or  annoy- 
ance. Children,  with  quick  observance, 
remarked  the  difference  in  the  manner  of 
protecting  the  feet  of  the  two  races.  One 
small  inquirer  stepped  forward  to  inspect 
more  narrowly  a  foreign  boot.  It  was 
exposed  to  the  utmost  to  assist  his  in- 
quisitiveness.  At  last  a  timid  and  inquir- 
ing finger  gently  explored  a  button  ;  but 
soon  shrunk  back  as  though  a  law  of  good 
breeding  had  been  violated.  The  owners 
of  the  carriages  returned  bearing  tasteful 
lanterns  of  paper,  elliptic  in  shape  and 
adorned  with  coloured  characters.  Con- 
structed to  collapse,  these  were  placed 
with  other  goods  in  a  capacious  recepta- 
cle behind  ;  the  shafts  were  raised,  the 
sturdy  draughtmen   leaned  forward,  and 
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off  starts  the  whole  group  at  a  rapid  pace 
—  at  least  six  miles  an  hour  —  which  is 
long  kept  up.  The  inhabitants  gave  the 
farewell  salutation,  ^^  saio7tara,'^  good- 
night, and  raised  the  passable  semblance 
of  a  British  cheer,  as  the  strangers  moved 
rapidly  from  their  midst. 

The  road  is  all  but  a  perfect  level 
throughout.  At  one  slight  ascent  the 
travellers  insist  on  alighting,  conversa- 
tion springs  up  between  the  men,  which 
is  interpreted  to  mean  complimentary  al- 
lusions to  the  considerate  kindness  of 
their  burdens.  Darkness  soon  compelled 
the  kindling  of  the  lights.  Candles  made 
from  the  tallow-tree  were  lighted  and 
placed  in  the  pretty  lanterns.  The  men 
drew  with  speed,  carefulness,  and  skill. 
Intimation  of  the  slightest  roughness  of 
the  path  was  sent  in  high-raised  voices 
from  front  to  rear  of  the  little  column. 
Narrow  bridges  were  deftly  crossed. 
Alighting  was  deprecated  as  unnecessary. 
To  pass  along  the  summit  of  a  high  em- 
bankment with  a  moist  rice-field  on  the 
one  hand  and  a  purling  brook  upon  the 
other  demands  some  confidence  in  the 
draughtman's  skill.  The  way  was  en- 
livened by  the  flight  of  fireflies,  and  by 
the  merry  and  not  unpleasant  chatter  of 
frogs,  and  the  buzz  of  harmless  insects. 
Country  folk  passing  in  twos  and  threes, 
courteously  drew  aside  to  let  the  party 
pass.  More  than  two  hours  were  taken  in 
returning  by  a  longer  route  to  the  narrow 
path  leading  to  the  beach  at  Hato.  The 
moderate  wages  of  the  men  from  Imabari 
were  paid  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
present,  which  they  received  so  gratefully 
as  to  volunteer  to  accompany  the  party 
with  their  lanterns  to  the  water's  edge. 
A  long  patch  of  sand  was  crossed,  and 
the  boat  was  found  where  left  at  the  time 
of  starting.  A  few  minutes'  rowing  takes 
the  travellers  on  board.  The  songs  of 
the  seining-part)',  cheering  themselves  up 
on  returning  from  an  almost  fruitless  ex- 
pedition, are  heard  across  the  placid 
waters  of  Hato  Bay.  Those  who  have 
been  to  Imabari  congratulate  themselves 
upon  their  agreeably-spent  afternoon,  and 
the  pleasures  of  a  first  visit  to  the  shores 
of  the  Inland  Sea. 

Cyprian  A.  G.  Bridge. 


From  Good  Words. 
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BY  JEAN    INGELOW. 

CHAPTER   XXXV. 

A   VISIT   TO   MELCOMBE. 

"  Fairest  fair,  best  of  good, 

Too  high  for  hope  that  stood, 
White  star  of  womanhood  shining  apart ; 

O  my  liege  lady. 

And  O  my  one  lady. 
And  O  my  loved  lady,  come  down  to  my  heart. 

"  Reach  me  life's  wine  and  gold, 

What  is  man's  best  all  told, 
If  thou  thyself  withhold,  sweet,  from  thy  throne  ? 

O  my  liege  lady, 

And  O  my  loved  lady, 
And  O  my  heart's  lady,  come,  reign  there  alone." 

Afterwards  while  Valentine  stood  in 
the  church,  though  his  eyes  and  his  sur- 
face thoughts  were  occupied  with  the  ap- 
proaching ceremony,  still  in  devouter  and 
more  hopeful  fashion  than  he  had  found 
possible  of  late,  he  repeated,  "  Please 
God,  when  I  have  given  up  all,  as  my 
poor  father  would  wish,  I  shall  have  my 
chance  over  again.  I'll  work,  like  my 
betters,  and  take  not  a  stick  or  a  clod 
away  from  that  Melcombe." 

The  guests  were  arriving.  John  Mor- 
timer had  been  standing  at  the  altar-rails, 
his  three  sons  with  him.  Several  mem- 
bers of  the  family  grouped  themselves 
right  and  left  of  him.  This  was  to  be  the 
Cjuietestof  weddings.  And  Miss  Christie 
Grant  thought  what  a  pity  that  was ; 
for  a  grander  man  than  the  bridegroom 
or  handsomer  little  fellows  than  his  two 
younger  sons  it  would  be  hard  to  find. 
•'  He's  just  majestic,"  she  whispered  to 
Mrs.  Henfrey.  "Never  did  I  see  him 
look  so  handsome  or  so  content,  and 
there's  hardly  anybody  to  see  him.  Ay, 
here  they  come."  Miss  Christie  seldom 
saw  anything  to  admire  in  her  own  sex. 
Valentine  looked  down  the  aisle  ;  his  sis- 
ter was  coming,  and  John  Mortimer's 
twin-daughters,  her  only  bridesmaids,  be- 
hind her. 

The  children  behaved  very  well,  though 
it  was  said  afterwards  that  a  transaction 
took  place  at  that  moment  between  Ber- 
tie and  Hugh,  in  the  course  of  which 
several  large  scarlet-runner  beans  were 
exchanged  for  some  acorns  ;  also  that 
when  John  Mortimer  moved  down  the 
aisle  to  meet  his  bride  little  Anastasia, 
seizing  Mrs.  Henfrey's  gown  to  steady 
herself,  thrust  out  her  crutch  toward  Val- 
entine, that  he  might  have  the  privilege 
of  again  admiring  it. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  wedding,  dis- 
tinguishing it  from  others  where  love  is, 
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was  the  measureless  conlentment  of  the 
future  stepchildren.  "Nothing  new  in 
this  family,"  observed  Mrs.  Henfrey. 
"  Wiien  Emily's  mother  came  here,  all 
her  children  took  to  my  father  directly, 
and  loved  him  as  if  he  had  been  their 
own." 

Emily  had  been  married  from  her 
brother's  house,  Valentine's  old  home, 
and  in  the  dining-room  there  was  spread 
a  wedding-breakfast.  The  room  looked 
nearly  as  it  had  done  when  Valentine 
should  have  appeared  to  be  a  bridegroom 
himself  ;  but  he  did  not  know  this  so 
well  as  Dorothea  did  ;  yet  he  felt  exceed- 
ingly sheepish,  and  was  only  consoled 
by  observing  that  she  also  was  a  good 
deal  out  of  countenance,  and  scarcely 
knew  whether  to  blush  or  to  smile  when 
she  spoke  to  him  or  met  his  eyes. 

So  the  ceremony  of  the  breakfast  well 
over,  and  John  Mortimer  and  his  wife  de- 
parted, Valentine  was  very  glad  to  take 
leave  of  his  family  and  walk  across  the 
fields  with  Johnny.  He  did  this  partly  to 
while  away  the  time  before  his  train 
started,  partly  to  see  Swan,  who,  with 
Mrs.  Swan  in  gorgeous  array,  was  found 
walking  about  the  garden,  her  husband 
showing  her  the  plants  and  fiowers,  and 
enlarging  on  their  perfections. 

"But  how  can  I  find  time  for  it,  even 
on  this  noble  occasion,  Mr.  Melcombe, 
my  wife's  just  been  saying,  is  a  wonder, 
for  that  long  new  conservatory  all  down 
the  front  of  the  house  will  take  a  sight  of 
filling  —  filled  it  shall  be,  and  with  the 
best,  for  if  ever  there  was  a  lady  as  de- 
served the  best,  it's  Mrs.  John  Mortimer. 
I'm  sorry  now  I  burnt  so  many  of  my 
seedlings." 

"  Burnt  them,  Nicholas  ?  " 

"  Why,  yes,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Swan, 
"  when  he  used  to  be  sitting  up  with  Mr. 
Johnny,  he  had  plenty  of  time  to  think, 
and  he  did  it." 

Johnny  being  not  yet  so  strong  as  be- 
fore his  accident,  now  went  into  the 
house  to  rest,  and  Swan  proceeded  to 
explain  matters. 

"  It  seems,  sir,  that  the  new  mistress 
said  some  time  ago,  that  if  there  was  a 
conservatory  along  the  front  of  the  house, 
the  rooms  could  be  entered  from  it,  and 
need  not  be  thoroughfares  ;  so  Mr.  John 
Mortimer  built  one,  for  he  prizes  every 
word  she  ever  said.  Now  he  had  allers 
allowed  me  to  sell  for  my  own  benefit 
such  of  my  seedlings  as  we  couldn't  use 
ourselves.  And  Fergus  sent,  when  the 
children  were  ill,  and  made  me  a  hand- 
some bid  for  them.     But  there  air  things 
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as  can't  be  made  fair  and  square  anyhow. 
The  farrier  has  no  right  to  charge  me  so 
high  for  shoeing  my  horse  that  I'm  forced 
to  sell  him  my  horse  to  pay  his  bill ;  but 
he  has  a  right  to  say  he  won't  shoe  him 
at  all.  Well,  I  reckoned  as  a  fair  price 
wouldn't  do  for  me,  and  an  unfair  price  I 
was  above  asking,  so  I  flung  the  seed- 
lings on  my  pea-sticks,  and  made  a  bon- 
fire on  'em." 

"You  did!  I  think  that  was  waste, 
Swan.     I  think  it  was  wrong." 

"No,  sir,  I  think  not;  for,  as  I  said, 
some  things  won't  pay  at  any  figure. 
Their  soil's  better  than  ours.  He  meant 
to  bribe  me,  and  so  beat  me,  and  bring 
me  down  through  my  own  plants.  But 
would  it  pay  a  man  to  insure  his  brig  that 
was  not  seaworthy  (though  he  was  to  get 
;^5o,ooo  if  she  went  down)  provided  he 
had  to  sail  in  her  himself  ?  Better  by  half 
break  her  up  in  the  harbour,  and  have  a 
dry  burial  for  his  corpse  when  his  time 
was  come,  and  mourners  to  follow,  decent 
and  comfortable.  Now  it's  reason  that  if 
I'd  known  of  this  here  new  conservatory, 
and  the  new  lad  I'm  to  have  to  help  me, 
I'd  have  kept  them." 

"Mrs.  Swan,"  said  Valentine,  observ- 
ing that  she  was  moving  away,  "if  it's 
agreeable  to  you,  I'll  come  in  shortly  and 
take  a  cup  of  tea  with  you." 

Mrs.  Swan  expressed  herself  pleased, 
and  Swan  marched  off  after  her  to  get 
ready  some  cuttings  which  he  was  very 
desirous  to  send  to  the  gardener  at  Mel- 
combe. 

"  How  Swanny  talks  ! "  said  Barbara, 
who  had  now  returned  with  her  sisters  in 
the  carriage,  and  joined  Valentine  ;  "  he 
is  so  proud  when  his  wife  has  her  best 
things  on,  her  silk  gown  and  her  grand 
shawl ;  she  only  wears  them  at  flower- 
shows  and  great  days  like  this  because 
she's  a  Methodist." 

Mrs.  Swan,  in  fact,  consented  out  of 
wifely  affection  to  oblige  her  husband  by 
wearing  this  worldly  array  when  he  spe- 
cially desired  it,  but  she  always  sighed 
more  than  usual,  and  behaved  with  even 
more  sobriety  and  gravity  then,  as  if  to 
show  that  the  utmost  splendour  of  the 
world  as  represented  by  the  satinet  gown 
and  a  Paisley  shawl  could  not  make  her 
forget  that  she  was  mortal,  or  puff  up  her 
heart  with  unbecoming  pride. 

Valentine,  when  a  young  boy,  had  often 
taken  tea  with  Mrs.  Swan,  generally  by 
invitation,  when  radishes  and  fruit  were 
added  to  the  buttered  muffins. 

On  this  occasion  she  gave  him  brown 
bread   and    butter,    and    some    delicate 
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young  onions,  together  with  a  cake, 
baked  in  honour  of  Mr.  Mortimer's  wed- 
ding. Valentine  thought  it  was  only  due 
to  her  that  she  should  be  told  something 
concerning  Joseph's  wedding.  A  man's 
mother  does  not  often  care  to  hear  of  her 
son's  love  for  another  woman,  but  Val- 
entine expected  to  please  Mrs.  Swan  on 
this  occasion. 

"  Like  old  times  to  see  you,  sir,"  she 
said,  "  ain't  it,  Nicholas  ?  " 

Then  Valentine,  seated  at  his  ease, 
told  his  story,  and  was  aware  before  it 
was  half  over  that  Swan  was  attempting 
to  feign  a  surprise  he  did  not  feel,  and 
that  Mrs.  Swan  was  endeavouring  to  keep 
within  due  bounds  her  expression  of  the 
surprise  she  did  feel. 

"  Bless  my  heart  !  "  she  exclaimed, 
"you  take  this  very  easy,  Nicholas." 

Then  Mr.  Swan  said,  looking  rather 
foolish,  "Well,  Maria,  there's  many  more 
wonderful  things  in  this  world  to  hear  on 
than  to  hear  that  a  young  man  have  fell 
in  love  with  a  young  woman." 

Mrs.  Swan  gasped.  "Our  Joey!" 
she  exclaimed  ;  "and  what  will  Mr.  Mor- 
timer think  .?" 

Valentine  sat,  composed,  and  almost 
impassive. 

"  You  think  she  likes  our  boy,  sir  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  of  it." 

"  How  is  he  ever  to  maintain  her  as 
she'll  expect !  " 

"She  has  a  thousand  pounds  of  her 
own  ;  that  will  help  him.  I  have  written 
to  him  that  he  must  settle  it  on  her." 

Here  Mrs.  Swan's  added  surprise  made 
her  thoughtful. 

"  She  is  a  good,  modest,  virtuous  young 
lady,  as  I've  heerd,"  said  Swan,  looking 
pointedly  at  Valentine,  as  if  to  admonish 
him  that  the  mother  would  like  to  have 
this  confirmed. 

"Yes,"  answered  Valentine,  with  great 
decision  ;  "she  is  all  that  and  more,  she 
is  very  affectionate,  and  has  a  good  tem- 
per." 

"Well,"  said  Swan,  drawing  a  deep 
breath,  "  all  I  have  to  observe  is,  that 
wives  were  made  afore  coats  of  mail, 
though  coats  of  female  would  be  more  to 
the  purpose  here  "  (he  meant  coats  of 
arms),  "and,"  continued  the  gardener, 
with  that  chivalrous  feeling  which  lies  at 
the  very  core  of  gentlcmanhood,  "  I'm  not 
going  to  disparage  my  son,  my  Joey,  that 
would  be  to  disparage  her  c/u'ce.  If  she 
thinks  he's  ekal  to  be  her  husband,  she'll 
respect  him  as  a  wife  should.  Why, 
bless  you,  Maria,  my  dear,  if  you  come 
to  that,  there's  hardly  a  young  man  alive 
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that's  ekal  to  his  young  wife,  whether 
she  be  gentle  or  simple.  They're  clean 
above  us,  most  on  'em.  But  he  can  rise  ; 
Joseph  can  rise  if  she'll  help  him." 

"  My  word  ! "  repeated  Mrs.  Swan 
several  times  over  ;  and  then  added  slow- 
ly, "  It'll  be  an  awk'ard  thing  for  Swan  if 
Mr.  Mortimer  should  take  offence  about 
this." 

Valentine  was  perfectly  aware  that 
something  either  in  his  manner,  or  his 
account  of  his  own  part  in  the  matter, 
had  much  .  surprised  them  ;  also  he 
thought  that  their  poor  place  and  prefer- 
ment in  this  world  seemed  to  them  to  be 
menaced  by  it.  He  did  what  he  could  to 
dissipate  any  such  thoughts,  and  added 
a  request  that  until  they  heard  from  Jo- 
seph that  he  was  actually  married  nothing 
might  be  said  about  the  matter.  This 
request  was  very  welcome  to  Mrs.  Swan. 
It  seemed  to  put  off  an  eventful  day, 
which  she  was  not  ready  for  even  in  im- 
agination. 

"Swan,"  said  Valentine,  when  he  had 
taken  leave  of  his  hostess,  "  this  is  no 
news  to  you." 

"  No,  sir,  Joseph  told  me  all  about  it, 
afore  he  sailed,  and  how  he  thought  he'd 
got  over  it.  Mr.  Mortimer  knows,  as 
you're  aware.  Well,  lastly,  Joseph  wrote 
again  and  told  me  he  was  fairly  breaking 
his  heart  about  her,  and  he  should  try 
his  chance  once  more.  You  see,  sir,  his 
ways  and  fashions  and  hers  are  not  alike. 
It  would  not  have  answered  here  —  but 
there  they'd  both  have  to  learn  perfectly 
new  ways  and  manners,  and  speak  to 
their  feller  creatures  in  a  new  language. 
There's  hardly  another  Englishman  for 
her  to  measure  him  with,  and  not  one 
English  lady  to  let  her  know  she  should 
have  made  a  better  match." 

"  Mr.  Mortimer  knows  ?  " 

"  Ay,  sir." 

"  And  you  never  told  your  wife  ?  " 

"  No,  she  has  a  good  deal  to  hear,  Mr. 
Valentine,  besides  that,  and  I  thought  I'd 
tell  it  her  all  at  once." 

Valentine  saw  that  he  was  expected  to 
ask  a  question  here. 

"  What,  Swanny,  is  something  else  com- 
ing off  then  .?" 

"  Ay,  sir  ;  you  see,  Mr.  Melcombe,  I'm 
lost  here,  I'm  ekal  to  something  better, 
Mr.  Mortimer  knows  it  as  well  as  I  do. 
He's  said  as  much  to  me  more  than  once. 
What  he'll  do  without  me  I'm  sure  I 
don't  know,  but  I  know  well  enough  he'll 
never  get  such  another." 

"  No,  I  ilon't  suppose  he  will." 

"There  ain't  such  a  gardener  going—* 
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not  for  his  weight  in  gold.  But  I'm  off 
in  the  spring.  I've  done  a'most  all  but 
break  it  to  my  wife.  It's  Joseph  that's 
helping  me,  and  for  hindrance  I've  got  a 
Methodist  chapel  and  a  boarded  floor. 
There's  boarded  floors  to  her  kitchen,  and 
back  kitchen,  as  Mr.  Mortimer  put  in  for 
her,  because  she  was  so  rheumatic,  they 
air  what  she  chiefly  vally's  the  place  for. 
But  at  some  of  them  small  West  India 
islands  there's  a  fine  opening,  Joey  says, 
for  a  man  with  a  headpiece  as  can  culti- 
vate, and  knows  what  crops  require,  and 
I  ought  to  go.  I'm  only  sixty-one  or 
thereabouts.  You'll  not  say  anything 
about  it,  sir,"  he  continued,  as  the  twins, 
who  were  in  the  garden,  came  towards 
Valentine. 

They  brought  him  in  triumph  to  the 
schoolroom,  which  was  decorated,  and 
full  of  the  wedding  presents  the  children 
had  made  for  their  father  and  the  dear 
mamma. 

"And  you'll  remember,"  said  Bertram, 
"how  you  promised  us  —  promised  us 
•with  all  your  mighty  that  we  should  come 
to  Melcombe." 

"  Yes,  all  of  us,"  proceeded  Anastasia  ; 
"he  said  the  little  ones  too." 

"  So  you  should  have  done,  you  poor 
darlings,  but  for  that  accident,"  said  Val- 
entine. 

"  And  we  were  to  see  the  pears  and 
apples  gathered,  and  have  such  fun.  Do 
you  know  that  you're  a  sort  of  uncle  now 
to  us  ?  " 

"  What  sort  ?     The  right  sort  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  now  when  shall  we  come  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  I  shall  be  away  all  the 
winter." 

"  In  the  spring,  then,  and  father  and 
the  dear  mamma." 

"  It's  a  long  time  till  the  spring,"  said 
Valentine,  with  a  sigh;  "but  if  I  am  at 
Melcombe  then " 

"You'll  have  us  .^" 

"  Yes." 

"  Then  let  it  be  in  the  Easter  holidays," 
said  Johnny,  "  that  I  may  come  too." 

"  All  right,"  said  Valentine,  and  he 
took  leave  of  them,  and  departed  in  one 
of  their  father's  carriages  for  the  Junc- 
tion, muttering  as  he  looked  back  at  the 
house,  "  No,  you'll  never  see  Melcombe, 
youngsters.  I  shall  be  at  the  other  end 
of  the  earth,  perhaps,  by  that  time." 

"  Oh,  what  a  long  time  to  wait !  "  quoth 
the  younger  Mortimers;  "five  months 
and  a  half  to  Easter  —  twenty-three 
weeks  —  twenty-three  times  seven  —  what 
a  lot  of  days  !  Now,  if  we  were  going  to 
sea,  as  the  Brandon  baby  is,  we  shouldn't 


mind  waiting.  What  a  pity  that  such  a 
treat  should  come  to  a  little  stupid  thing 
that  does  nothing' but  sputter  and  crow 
instead  of  to  us  !  Such  a  waste  of  pleas- 
ure." They  had  never  heard  of  "  the 
irony  of  fate,"  but  in  their  youthful  man- 
ner they  felt  it  then. 

So  St.  George  Mortimer  Brandon  was 
borne  off  to  the  "Curlew," and  theie,  in- 
different to  the  glory  of  sunsets,  or  the 
splendour  of  bays  and  harbours,  he  oc- 
cupied his  time  in  cutting  several  teeth, 
in  learning  to  seize  everything  that  came 
near  him,  and  in  finding  out  towards  the 
end  of  the  time  how  to  throw  or  drop  his 
toys  overboard.  He  was  even  observed 
on  a  calm  day  to  watch  these  waifs  as 
they  floated  off,  and  was  confidently  be- 
lieved to  recognize  them  as  his  own  prop- 
erty, while  in  such  language  as  he  knew, 
which  was  not  syllabic,  he  talked  and 
scolded  at  them,  as  if,  in  spite  of  facts, 
he  meant  to  charge  them  with  being  down 
there  entirely  through  their  own  pervers- 
ity. 

There  is  nothing  so  unreasonable  as 
infancy,  excepting  the  maturer  stages  of 
life. 

His  parents  thought  all  this  deeply  in- 
teresting. So  did  the  old  uncle,  who  put 
down  the  name  of  St.  George  Mortimer 
Brandon  for  a  large  legacy,  and  was 
treated  by  the  legatee  with  such  distin- 
guishing preference  as  seemed  to  sug- 
gest that  he  must  know  what  he  was 
about,  and  have  an  eye  already  to  his 
own  interests. 

Four  months  and  a  half.*  The  Morti- 
mers did  not  find  them  so  long  in  passing 
as  in  anticipation,  and  whether  they  were 
long  or  short  to  their  father  and  his  new 
wife,  they  did  not  think  of  considering. 
Only  a  sense  of  harmony  and  peace  ap- 
peared to  brood  over  the  place,  and  they 
felt  the  sweetness  of  it,  though  they 
never  found  out  its  name.  There  was 
more  freedom  than  of  yore.  Small  per- 
sons taken  with  a  sudden  wish  to  go 
down  and  see  what  father  and  mamma 
were  about  could  do  so  ;  one  would  go 
tapping  about  with  a  little  crutch,  an- 
other would  curl  himself  up  at  the  end  of 
the  room,  and  never  seem  at  all  in  the 
way.  The  new  feminine  element  had 
great  fascinations  for  them,  they  made 
pictures  for  Emily,  and  brought  her  flow- 
ers, liking  to  have  a  kiss  in  return,  and 
to  feel  the  softness  of  her  velvet  gown. 

The  taller  young  people,  instead  of 
their  former  tasteless  array,  wore  delight- 
fully  pretty  frocks   and    hats,   and    had 
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them.  They  began  to  love  the  memory 
of  their  dead  mother.  What  could  she 
not  have  been  to  them  if  she  had  lived, 
when  only  a  stepmother  was  so  sweet 
and  so  dear  and  so  kind  ?  And  mamma 
had  said  to  them  long  before  she  had 
thought  of  marrying  father,  that  their 
mother  would  have  greatly  wished  them 
to  please  their  father's  wife,  and  love  her 
if  they  could.  Nothing  was  so  natural 
as  to  do  both,  but  it  was  nice,  to  be  sure 
that  she  would  have  approved. 

It  was  not  long  after  John  Mortimer 
and  his  wife  returned  from  their  very 
short  wedding-tour  that  they  had  a  letter 
from  Valentine,  and  he  had  spoken  so 
confidently  of  his  intended  absence  in 
the  south  of  Europe  during  the  later  au- 
tumn and  the  whole  winter,  that  they 
were  surprised  to  find  he  had  not  yet 
started,  and  surprised  also  at  the  exces- 
sive annoyance,  the  unreasonable  annoy- 
ance he  expressed  at  having  been  de- 
tained to  be  a  witness  at  some  trial  of  no 
great  importance.  The  trial  had  not 
come  on  so  soon  as  it  should  have  done, 
and  he  was  kept  lingering  on  at  this  dull, 
melancholy  Melcombe,  till  he  was  almost 
moped  to  death. 

Emily  folded  up  this  letter  with  a  sen- 
sation of  pain  and  disappointment.  She 
had  hoped  that  prosperity  would  do  so 
much  for  Valentine,  and  wondered  to 
find  him  dissatisfied  and  restless,  when 
all  that  life  can  yield  was  within  his  reach. 

His  next  letter  showed  that  he  meant 
to  stay  at  Melcombe  all  the  winter.  He 
complained  no  more  ;  but  from  that  time, 
instead  of  stuffing  his  letters  with  jokes, 
good  and  bad,  he  made  them  grave  and 
short,  and  Emily  was  driven  to  the  con- 
clusion that  rumour  must  be  right,  the 
rumour  which  declared  that  young  Mr. 
Melcombe  was  breaking  his  heart  for  that 
pretty,  foolish  Laura. 

At  last  the  Easter  holidays  arrived, 
Johnny  came  home,  and  forthwith  Emily 
received  a  letter  from  Valentine  with  the 
long-promised  invitation.  The  cherry  or- 
chards were  in  blossom,  the  pear-trees 
were  nearly  out  ;  he  wanted  his  sister 
and  John  Mortimer  to  come,  and  bring 
the  whole  tribe  of  children,  and  make  a 
long  stay  with  him.  Some  extraordinary 
things  were  packed  up  as  presents  for 
cousin  Val,  an  old  and  much-loved  lead- 
er, and  Emily  allowed  more  pets  and 
more  toys  to  accompany  the  cavalcade 
than  anybody  else  would  have  thought  it 
possible  to  get  into  two  carriages.  The 
little  crutch,  happily,  was  no  longer  want- 
ed. 


j  All  the  country  was  white  with  blos- 
som when  Valentine  met  his  guests  at 
'  the  door  of  Melcombe  House.  It  was 
I  late  in  the  afternoon.  Emily  thought  her 
I  brother  looked  thin,  but  the  children 
rushing  round  him,  and  taking  posses- 
j  sion  of  him,  soon  made  her  forget  that, 
j  and  the  unwelcome  thought  of  Laura,  for 
I  she  saw  his  almost  boyish  delight  in  his 
1  young  guests,  and  they  made  him  sit 
I  down,  and  closed  him  in,  thrusting  up, 
with  tyrannous  generosity,  cages  of  young 
I  starlings,  all  for  him,  and  demanding  that 
j  a  room,  safe  from  cats,  should  immediate- 
j  ly  be  set  aside  for  them.  Then  two  rest- 
I  less,  yelping  puppies  were  proudly 
;  brought  forward,  hugged  in  their  owner's 
:  arms.  Emily,  who  loved  astir,  and  a  joy- 
:  ous  chattering,  felt  her  spirits  rise.  Her 
i  marriage  had  drawn  the  families  yetnear- 
j  er  together,  and  for  the  rest  of  that  even- 
^  ing  she  pleased  herself  with  the  thought. 
I  The  next  morning  she  wanted  to  see 
I  this  beautiful  house  and  garden.  Valen- 
j  tine  was  showman,  and  the  whole  family 
;  accompanied  her,  wandering  among  the 
'  great  white  pear-trees,  and  the  dark  yews, 
then  going  into  the  stable-yard,  to  see  the 
[strange  old  out-buildings,  with  doors  of 
heavy,  ancient  oak,  and  then  on  to  the 
I  glen. 

I  Valentine  did  not  seem  to  care  about 
1  his  beautiful  house,  he  rather  disparaged 
jit. 

"You're  not  to  say,  *It's  well  enough,' 

■  when  it's  beautiful,"  observed  Anastasia. 

I      Then  with  what  was  considered  by  the 

elder  portion  of  the  party  to  be  a  pretty 

!  specimen  of  childish    sagacity,  Hugh  ad- 

j  monished  his  little  sister  — 

j      "  But  he  mustn't  praise  his  own  things  ; 

1  that's  not  good    manners.     He  talks   in 

:  this  way  to  make  us   think  that  he's   not 

conceited  ;    but  he    really  knows  in    his 

heart  that  they're  very  handsome." 

"  Is  he  grander  than  father,  mamma 
dear?"  asked  Anastasia. 
i  "  I  don't  think  so,  my  sweet,"  answered 
Emily,  laughing.  "  I  see  you  are  not  too 
grand,  Val,  to  use  your  father's  old  re- 
peater." 

j      "  No,"   said  Valentine,  who  had   been 

consulting  rather  a  shabby  old  watch,  and 

who  now  excused  himself  for  leaving  the 

party  on  the   ground  of   an  appointment 

that  he  had  made.     "This  and  a  likeness 

of   him    that    I    have   in    the  house,   are 

'  among  the  things  I  most  value." 

!      What  did    the  appointment  matter   to 

'  them  .'* 

John    noticed    that    he    walked    as    if 
weary,  or  reluctant  perhaps  to  leave  them. 
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He  was  the  only  person  who  noticed  any- 
thing, for  you  must  understand  that  the 
place  was  full  of  nests.  All  sorts  of  birds 
built  there,  even  herons  ;  and  to  stand 
at  the  brink  of  the  glen,  and  actually  see 
them  —  look  down  on  to  the  glossy  backs 
of  the  brooding  mothers,  and  count  the 
nests  —  wealth  incalculable  of  eggs  and 
that  of  all  sorts, —  to  do  this,  and  not  to 
be  sure  yet  whether  you  shall  ever  finger 
them,  is  a  sensation  for  a  boy  that,  as 
Mr.  Weller  said, ''is  more  easier  con- 
ceived than  described." 

And  so  Valentine  went  in.  There  were 
two  appointments  for  him  to  keep,  one 
with  his  doctor,  one  with  his  lawyer.  The 
first  told  him  he  had  unduly  tired  him- 
self, and  should  lie  down.  So  lying  down, 
in  his  grandmother's  favourite  sitting- 
room,  he  received  the  second,  but  could 
decide  on  nothing,  because  he  had  not 
yet  found  opportunity  to  consult  the  per- 
son principally  concerned. 

So  after  the  man  of  law  had  departed, 
Valentine  continued  to  lie  quietly  on  the 
sofa  for  perhaps  an  hour;  he  closed  his 
eyes,  and  had  almost  the  air  of  a  man 
who  is  trying  to  gather  strength  for  some- 
thing that  he  has  to  do. 

Children's  voices  roused  him  at  last. 
Emily  was  moving  up  the  garden  towards 
the  house,  leaning  on  John's  arm  ;  the 
two  younger  children  were  with  them, 
all  the  others  having  dispersed  them- 
selves about  the  place. 

Valentine  sat  up  to  gaze,  and  as  their 
faces  got  nearer  a  sudden  anguish,  that 
was  not  envy,  overcame  him. 

It  was  not  so  much  the  splendour  of 
manly  prime  and  strength  that  struck 
him  with  the  contrast  to  himself,  not  so 
much  even  the  sight  of  love,  as  of  hope, 
and  spring,  and  bloora,  that  were  more 
than  he  could  bear.  How  sufficient  to 
themselves  they  seemed  !  How  charm- 
ing Emily  was  !  A  woman  destined  to 
inspire  a  life-long  love  seldom  shows 
rnuch  consciousness  of  it.  "  I  never  saw 
a  fellow  so  deeply  in  love  with  his  wife," 
thought  Valentine.  "  Surely  she  knows 
it.  What  are  you  saying  to  her,  John  ?  " 
They  had  stopped  under  the  great  fruit- 
trees  near  the  garden-door.  John  bent 
down  one  of  the  blossom-laden  boughs, 
and  she,  fair,  and  almost  pale,  stood  in 
the  delicate  white  shadow  looking  at  it. 

Beautiful  manhood  and  womanhood  ! 
beautiful  childhood,  and  health,  and 
peace !      Valentine    laid    himself    down 


again  and  shut  his  eyes. 
Emily   had  betrayed  a 


little   anxiety 


about  him  that  morning.  He  was  very 
thin,  she  said  ;  he  must  take  care  of  him- 
self. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  he  had  answered,  "  I  shall 
do  that.  I  have  been  very  unwell,  but  I 
am  better  now."  And  then  he  noticed 
that  John  looked  at  him  uneasily,  and 
seemed  disturbed  when  he  coughed.  He 
thought  that  as  they  stood  under  the 
fruit-trees  John  had  caught  sight  of  him. 

"  I  knew  he  would  come  up  as  soon  as 
he  found  opportunity,  and  here  he  is," 
thought  Valentine,  not  moving  from  his 
place,  but  simply  lifting  up  his  head  as 
John  entered.  "What  have  you  done 
with  Emily.?"  he  asked. 

"Emily  is  gone  up  to  her  dressing- 
room.  She  means  to  hear  the  children 
read." 

"  Ah,"  exclaimed  Valentine,  with  a  sud- 
den laugh  of  good-humoured  raillery,  "of 
all  womankind,  John,  you  have  evidently 
secured  the  pearl,  the  'one  entire  and 
perfect  chrysolite.'  You  know  you  t'.iink 
so." 

"  Yes,"  answered  John  gravely,  "  but 
don't  put  me  off,  my  dear  fellow." 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  What  do  you 
mean  ?  "  said  Valentine,  for  John  sitting 
down  near  him,  held  out  his  hand.  "  Oh, 
nonsense ;  I'm  all  right "  But  he  put 
his  own  into  it,  and  let  John  with  his 
other  hand  push  up  the  sleeve  of  his  coat. 

"  Too  thin  by  half,  isn't  it  ?  "  he  said, 
affecting  indifference,  as  John  gravely  re- 
linquished it ;  "  but  I  am  so  mummied  up 
in  flannels  that  it  doesn't  show  much." 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  John  Mortimer  re- 
peated. 

"  Yes,  I  have  been  long  unwell,  but 
now  I  have  leave  to  start  in  one  week, 
John.  I'm  to  take  a  sea-voyage.  You 
told  me  you  could  only  stay  here  a  few 
days,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  that  ought 
to  be  done  while  you  are  here.  Don't 
look  so  dismayed,  the  doctors  give  me 
every  hope  that  I  shall  be  all  right  again.'* 

"  I  devoutly  hope  so " 

"  There's  nothing  to  drive  the  blood 
from  your  manly  visage,"  Valentine  said 
lightly,  then  went  on,  "There  is  one 
thing  that  I  ought  not  to  have  neglected 
so  long,  and  if  I  were  in  the  best  health 
possible  I  still  ought  to  do  it,  before  I 
take  a  long  sea-voyage."  He  spoke  now 
almost  with  irritation,  as  if  he  longed  to 
leave  the  subject  of  his  health  and  was 
urgent  to  talk  of  business  matters.  John 
Mortimer,  with  as  much  indifference  as 
he  could  assume,  tried  to  meet  his  wishes. 

"  You  have  been  in  possession  of  this 
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estate  almost  a  5'ear,"  he  said,  "  so  I 
hope,  indeed  I  assume,  that  the  making 
of  a  will  is  not  what  you  have  neglected  ?  " 

"But  it  is." 

Rather  an  awkward  thing  this  to  be 
said  to  the  heir-at-law.  He  paused  for  a 
moment,  then  remarked,  "  I  met  just 
now,  driving  away  from  your  door,  the 
very  man  who  read  to  us  our  grand- 
mother's will." 

"  I  have  been  telling  him  that  he  shall 
make  one  for  me  forthwith." 

"  When  I  consider  that  you  have  many 
claims,"  said  John,  "and  consider  fur- 
ther that  your  property  is  all  land,  I  won- 
der at  your " 

"  My  neglect.  Yes,  I  knew  you  would 
say  so." 

"  When  shall  this  be  done  then  ?" 

"  To-morrow." 

Then  Valentine  began  to  talk  of  other 
matters,  and  he  expressed,  with  a  direct- 
ness certainly  not  called  for,  his  regret 
that  John  Mortimer  should  have  made 
the  sacrifices  he  had  acknowledged  to, 
in  order  eventually  to  withdraw  his  name 
and  interest  altogether  from  his  banking 
affairs. 

John  was  evidently  surprised,  but  he 
took  Valentine's  remarks  good-humour- 
edly. 

"  I  know  you  have  had  losses,"  con- 
tinued Valentine.  "But  now  you  have 
got  a  partner,  and " 

"  It's  all  settled,"  said  John,  declining 
to  argue  the  question. 

"  You  fully  mean  to  retire  from  prob- 
able riches  to  a  moderate  competence  ?" 

"  Quite  ;  I  have,  as  you  say,  made 
great  sacrifices  in  order  to  do  so." 

"  I  rather  wonder  at  you,"  Valentine 
added  ;  "  there  was  no  great  risk,  hardly 
any,  in  fact." 

"  I  do  not  at  all  repent  my  choice," 
said  John  with  a  smile  in  his  eyes  that 
showed  Valentine  how  useless  it  was  to 
say  more.  John  was  amused,  surprised, 
but  not  moved  at  all  from  his  determina- 
tion. He  thought  proper  to  add,  "  My 
father,  as  you  know,  left  two  thousand 
pounds  each  to  every  one  of  my  chil- 
dren." 

"  And  he  gave  the  same  sum  to  me," 
Valentine  broke  in.  "  You  said  my  prop- 
erty was  all  land,  but  it  is  not.  And  so, 
John,  you  will  no  longer  be  a  rich  man." 

"  I  shall  be  able  to  live  just  as  I  do  at 

f>resent,"  answered  John  Mortimer,  calm- 
y  turning  him  round  to  his  own  duty. 
"And  you  have  relatives  who  are  de- 
cidedly poor.  Then  one  of  your  sisters 
has  married  a  curate  without  a  shilling, 
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or  any  seeming  chance  of  preferment ; 
and  your  brother,  to  whom  you  owe  so 
much,  has  cramped  his  resources  very 
much  for  the  sake  of  his  mother's  family. 
Of  course,  when  I  married  Emily,  I  in- 
sisted on  repaying  him  the  one  thousand 
pounds  he  had  made  over  to  her  on  her 
first  marriage,  but " 

"  Giles  is  very  fairly  off,"  interrupted 
Valentine,  "and  some  day  no  doubt  his 
wife  will  have  a  good  fortune." 

"  I  thought  the  old  man  had  settled 
eight  thousand  pounds  on  her." 

"  He  made  a  settlement  on  her  when 
she  was  to  marry  me,  and  he  signed  it. 
But  that  settlement  was  of  no  use  when 
she  married  St.  George." 

"Had  he  the  imprudence,  then,  to 
leave  everything  to  chance  ?  " 

"Even  so.  But,  John,  St.  George  will 
never  have  a  single  acre  of  Melcombe." 

CHAPTER    XXXVI. 
A  PRIVATE    CONSULTATION. 

"Remove  from  me  the  way  of  lying  ...  I  have 
chosen  the  way  of  truth."  — Psalm  cxix.  29,  30. 

"Why,  you  young  rogues,  you  make 
your  father  blush  for  your  appetites," 
said  John  Mortimer  to  his  boys,  when  he 
saw  Valentine  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
serving  out  great  slices  of  roast  beef  at  a 
luncheon  which  was  also  to  be  early  din- 
ner for  the  children. 

Valentine  had  placed  Emily  at  the 
other  end  of  the  table.  "  Take  my  place, 
John,"  he  now  said  laughing,  "  I  always 
was  a  most  wretched  carver." 

"  No,  love,  no,"  pleaded  Emily  to  her 
husband  in  a  quick,  low  tone  of  entreaty, 
and  John,  just  in  time  to  check  himself 
in  the  act  of  rising,  turned  the  large  dish 
toward  him  instead,  and  began  to  carve 
it,  making  as  if  he  had  not  heard  Valen- 
tine's request.  But  Valentine,  having 
taken  some  wine  and  rested  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, after  the  slight  exertion,  which 
had  proved  too  much  for  his  strength, 
looked  at  his  sister  till  she  raised  her 
eyes  to  meet  his,  smiled,  and  murmured 
to  her  across  the  table,  "  You  daughter  of 
England,  *  I  perceive  that  in  many  things 
you  are  too  superstitious.'  " 

Emily  had  nothing  to  say  in  reply.  She 
had  made  involuntary  betrayal  of  her 
thought.  She  shrank  from  seeing  her 
husband  in  her  brother's  place,  because 
she  was  anxious  about,  afraid  for,  this 
same  brother.  She  had  even  now  and 
then  a  foreboding  fear  lest  ere  long  she 
should  see  John  there  for  good.  But  to 
think  so,  was   to  take  a  good  deal  for 
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granted,  and  now  Valentine  chose  to 
show  her  that  he  had  understood  her 
feeling  perfectly. 

She  would  fain  not  have  spoken,  but 
she  could  not  now  amend  her  words. 
"  Never  was  any  one  freer  from  super- 
stition than  he,"  she  thought,  "but  after 
all,  in  spite  of  what  John  tells  me  of  his 
doctor's  opinion,  and  how  the  voyage  is 
to  restore  him,  why  must  I  conceal  an 
anxiety  so  natural  and  so  plainly  called 
for  ?  I  will  not.  I  shall  speak.  I  shall 
try  to  break  down  his  reserve  ;  give  him 
all  the  comfort  and  counsel  I  can,  and 
get  him  to  op^n  his  mind  to  me  in  the 
view  of  a  possible  change." 

Emily  was  to  take  a  drive  at  four 
o'clock,  her  husband  and  her  brother 
with  her. 

In  the  meantime  Valentine  told  her  he 
was  going  to  be  busy,  and  John  had 
promised  to  help  him.  "An  hour  and  a 
half,"  he  sighed,  as  he  mounted  the  stairs 
with  John  to  his  old  grandmother's  sit- 
ting-room, "an  hour  and  a  half,  time 
enough  and  too  much.  I'll  have  it  out, 
and  get  it  over." 

"Now  then,"  said  John  Mortimer, 
seating  himself  before  a  writing-table, 
"tell  me,  my  dear  fellow,  what  it  is  that  I 
can  do  to  help  you  ?  " 

He  did  not  find  his  position  easy.  Val- 
entine had  let  him  know  pointedly  that  he 
should  not  leave  the  estate  to  his  half- 
lf)rother.  AH  was  in  his  own  power,  yet 
j'John  Mortimer  might  have  been  consid- 
^ered  the  rightful  heir.  What  so  natural 
and  likely  as  that  it  should  be  left  to 
fhira  ?  John  did  not  even  feign  to  his 
own  mind  that  he  was  indifferent  about 
this,  he  had  all  the  usual  liking  for  an  old 
family  place  or  possession.  He  thought 
it(pi(©bable  that  Valentine  meant  it  to 
comerto  him,  and  wanted  to  consult  with 
him  as  to  some  burdens  to  be  laid  on  the 
landifor  the  benefit  of  his  mother's  fam- 
ily. 

If  Valentine's  death  in  early  youth  had 
ibeen  but  a  remote  contingency,  the  mat- 
;ter  could  have  been  very  easily  discussed, 
,but  hour  by  hour  John  Mortimer  felt  less 
assured  that  the  poor  young  fellow's  own 
ihopeful  view  was  the  true  one. 

Valentiae  had  extended  himself  again 
on  the  sofa.  "I  want  you  presently  to 
iread  some  letters,"  he  said  ;  "they  are  in 
that  desk,  standing  before  you." 

John  opened.it,  and  in  the  act  of  turn- 
iing  it  towards  him  his  eyes  wandered  to 
the  garden,  and' then  to  the  lovely  country 
ibeyond,;  .they ^aeemed  for  the  moment  to 


be  arrested  by  its  beauty,  and  his  handi 
paused. 

"What  a  landscape!"  he  said,  "and 
how  you  have  improved  the  place,  Val  ! 
I  did  not  half  do  it  justice  the  last  time  I 
came  here." 

"  I  hate  it,"  said  Valentine  with  irrita- 
tion, "and  everything  belonging  to  it." 

John  looked  at  him  with  scarcely  any 
surprise. 

"  That  is  only  because  you  have  got  out 
of  health  since  you  came  here  ;  you  have 
not  been  able  to  enjoy  life.  But  you  are 
better,  you  know.  You  are  assured  that 
you  have  good  hopes  of  coming  back  re- 
covered. I  devoutly  trust  you  may.  For- 
get any  morbid  feelings  that  may  have  op- 
pressed you.  The  place  is  not  to  blame. 
Well,  and  these  letters  —  I  only  see  two. 
Are  they  all  ?  " 

"  Yes.  But,  John,  you  can  see  that  I  am 
not  very  strong." 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  said  John  with  an  in- 
voluntary sigh. 

"Well,  then,  I  want  you  to  be  consid- 
erate. I  mean,"  he  added,  when  he  per- 
ceived that  he  had  now  considerably 
astonished  John  Mortimer  —  "I  mean  that 
when  you  have  read  them,  I  want  you  to 
take  some  little  time  to  think  before  you 
speak  to  me  at  all." 

"  Why,  this  is  in  my  uncle's  handwrit- 
ing !  "  exclaimed  John. 

"Yes,"  answered  Valentine,  and  he 
turned  away  as  he  still  reclined,  that  he 
might  not  see  the  reader,  "  so  it  is." 

Silence  then  —  silence  for  a  longer  time 
than  it  could  have  taken  to  read  that  let- 
ter. Valentine  heard  deep  breathing  from 
time  to  time,  and  the  rustling  of  pages 
turned  and  turned  again.  At  last,  when 
there  was  still  silence,  he  moved  on  the 
sofa  arid  looked  at  his  cousin. 

John  was  astonished,  as  was  evident, 
and  mystified ;  but  more  than  that,  he 
was  indignant  and  exceedingly  alarmed. 

Valentine  had  asked  him  to  be  consid- 
erate. His  temper  was  slightly  hasty ; 
but  he  was  bearing  the  request  in  mind, 
and  controlling  it,  though  his  heightened 
colour  and  flashing  eyes  showed  that  he 
suffered  keenly  from  a  baffling  sense  of 
shame  and  impending  disgrace.  These 
feelings,  however,  were  subsiding,  and  as 
they  retired  his  astonishment  seemed  to 
grow,  and  his  hand  trembled  when  he 
folded  up  the  letter  for  the  last  time  and 
laid  it  down. 

He  took  up  the  second  letter,  which 
was  addressed  to  his  grandmother,  and 
read  it  through. 
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It  set  forth  that  the  writer,  Cuthbert 
Melcombe.  being  then  in  London,  had 
heard  that  morning  the  particulars  of  his 
young  uncle's  death  at  sea,  had  heard  it 
from  one  of  the  young  man's  brother  of- 
ficers, and  felt  that  he  ought  to  detail 
them  to  his  mother ;  he  then  went  on  to 
relate  certain  commonplace  incidents  of 
a  lingering  illness  and  death  at  sea. 

After  this  he  proceeded  to  inform  his 
mother  that  he  had  bought  for  her  in 
Leadenhall  Street  the  silver  forks  she  had 
wished  for,  and  was  about  to  pack  them 
up,  and  send  them  (with  this  letter  en- 
closed in  the  parcel)  by  coach  to  Here- 
ford, where  his  mother  then  was. 

"  Why  did  you  show  me  this  ?  "  said 
John  in  a  low,  husky  tone.  "  There  is 
nothing  in  it." 

"  I  found  it,"  Valentine  replied,  "  care- 
fully laid  by  itself  in  a  desk,  as  being  evi- 
dently of  consequence." 

"  We  know  that  all  the  other  Melcombes 
died  peaceably  in  their  beds,"  John  an- 
swered ;  "and  it  shows  (what  I  had  been 
actually  almost  driven  to  doubt)  that  this 
poor  young  fellow  did  also.  There  is  no 
real  evidence,  however,  that  the  letter 
was  written  in  London  ;  it  bears  no  post- 
mark." 

"  No,"  said  Valentine  ;  "  how  could 
there  be  ?  It  came  in  a  parcel.  The 
LETTER,  John,  will  tell  you  nothing." 

"I  don't  like  it,"  John  Mortimer  an- 
swered. "  There  is  a  singular  formal- 
ity about  the  narrative  ; "  and  before  he 
laid  it  doWn  he  lifted  it  slightly,  and, 
as  it  seemed  half  unconsciously,  towards 
the  light,  and  then  his  countenance 
changed,  and  he  said  beneath  his  breath, 
"  Oh,  that's  it,  is  it !  " 

Valentine  started  from  the  sofa. 

"  What  have  you  found  ? "  he  cried 
out,  and,  coming  behind  John,  he  also 
looked  through  the  paper,  and  saw  in  the 
substance  of  it  a  water-mark,  showing 
when  it  had  been  pressed.  Eighteen 
hundred  and  seven  was  the  date.  But 
this  letter  was  elaborately  dated  from 
some  hotel  in  London,  1804.  "  A  lie  ! 
ana  come  to  light  at  last  !  "  he  said  in  an 
awe-struck  whisper.  *'  It  has  deceived 
many  innocent  people.  It  has  har- 
boured here  a  long  time." 

"  Now,  wait  a  minute,"  answered  John. 
"  Stop  —  no  more.  You  asked  me  to  be 
considerate  to  you.  lie  also  considerate 
to  me.  If,  in  case  of  your  death,  there  is 
left  on  earth  no  wrong  for  me  to  right,  I 
desire  you  to  be  silent  forever." 

He   took   Valentine   by   the   arm    and 
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helped  him  to  the  sofa,  for  he  was  trem- 
bling with  excitement  and  surprise. 

"  There  is  no  wrong  that  can  be 
righted  now,"  Valentine  presently  found 
voice  enough  to  say  ;  "  there  never  has 
been  from  the  first,  unless  I  am  mis- 
taken." 

"  Then  I  depend  on  your  love  for  me 
and  mine — your  own  family  —  to  be 
silent  in  life,  and  silent  after  death.  See 
that  no  such  letters  as  these  are  left  be- 
,hind  you." 

"  I  have  searched  the  whole  place,  and 
there  is  not  another  letter  —  not  one  line. 
You  may  well  depend  on  me.  I  will  be 
silent." 

John  stood  lost  in  thought  and  amaze- 
ment ;  he  read  Daniel  Mortimer's  letter 
again,  folded  it  reverently,  and  pressed 
it  between  his  hands.  "  Well,  I  am 
grateful  to  him,"  Valentine  heard  him 
whisper,  and  he  sank  into  thought  again. 

"  Our  fathers  were  perfectly  blame- 
less," said  Valentine. 

John  roused  himself  then.  "  Evi- 
dently, thank  God  !  And  now  these  two 
letters  —  they  concern  no  one  but  our- 
selves." He  approached  the  grate ;  a 
fire  was  burning  in  it.  He  lifted  off  the 
coals,  making  a  hollow  bed  in  its  centre. 
"  You  will  let  me  burn  them  now,  of 
course  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Valentine  ;  "  but  not  to- 
gether." 

"  No  ;  you  are  right,"  John  answered, 
and  he  took  old  Daniel  Mortimer's  letter 
and  laid  it  into  the  place  he  had  prepared, 
covering  it  with  the  glowing  cinders,  then 
with  the  poker  he  pushed  the  other  be- 
tween the  lower  bars  and  he  and  Valen- 
tine watched  it  till  every  atom  was  con- 
sumed. 
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PROFESSOR  CAIRNES. 

It  is  a  difficult  task  when  suffering 
from  the  loss  of  a  dear  and  valued  friend 
to  commit  to  writing  any  adequate  ex- 
pression of  his  worth,  or  to  convey  to 
those  who  do  not  know  him  a  just  con- 
ception of  the  characteristics  that  spe- 
cially endeared  him  to  one. 

The  world,  which  has  known  Mr. 
Cairnes  as  the  leading  political  economist 
of  the  day,  second  only  in  power,  origi- 
nality and  clearness  of  exposition  to  his 
friend  and  master,  Mr.  Mill,  has  lately 
been  told  under  what  circumstances  the 
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brilliant  and  incisive  writings  from  which 
so  much  was  to  be  learned,  were  written. 
It  is  known  now  that  they  were  dictated 
by  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  so  far  as 
mere  years  are  concerned  (he  was  only 
fifty-one  at  the  time  of  his  death),  but 
who  was  held  in  the  cruel  bondage  of  a 
painful  and  relentless  disease,  the  ever 
intensifying  severity  of  which  gradually 
reduced  him  to  a  state  of  physical  help- 
lessness more  complete  than  that  of  an 
infant.  The  constantly  increasing  intea- 
sity  of  the  malady,  the  knowledge  that  it 
was  ever  gaining  ground  on  all  his  phys- 
ical powers,  the  dread  that  it  might  event- 
ually attack  the  powers  of  his  mind,  are  the 
circumstances  which,  in  my  opinion,  spe- 
cially ennobled  the  heroic  fortitude  with 
which  Mr.  Cairnes  not  merely  endured  his 
afflictions  but  triumphed  over  them,  by 
continuing,  in  spite  of  them,  to  contribute 
year  after  year  some  new  and  valuable  ad- 
dition to  economic  science  and  political 
speculation.  Many  men  can  bear  with 
toL^rable  courage  and  equanimity  a  mis- 
fortune of  which  they  feel  they  know  the 
worst.  If  a  certain  definite  loss  has  to 
be  borne  the  sufferer  can  brace  his  mind 
to  bear  it,  and  often  succeeds  in  bearing 
it  well.  But  the  severity  of  Mr.  Cairnes's 
sufferings  was  constantly  increasing  ;  it 
was  impossible  to  foresee  their  future 
extent.  The  only  thing  that  was  certain 
was  that  they  would  end  in  death,  but 
when,  and  after  how  great  a  series  of  bod- 
ily and  mental  tortures,  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  tell. 

In  looking  back  on  the  years  of  pain 
which  he  endured,  one  sees  how  steadily 
and  invariably  he  became,  month  after 
month  and  year  after  year,  more  helpless 
and  enfeebled.  His  illness  began  in 
1866,  with  an  attack  of  inflammatory 
rheumatism.  At  the  time  it  was  thought 
by  himself  and  his  friends  that  the  at- 
tack would  pass  away,  and  that  he  would 
be  restored  to  his  usual  health  and  vigour. 
No  remedy,  however,  proved  of  the  slight- 
est avail.  The  disease  made  slow  but 
steady  progress  ;  joint  after  joint  was  at- 
tacked, and  he  became  more  and  more 
helpless  and  dependent  on  others  for  as- 
sistance. With  indomitable  courage  he 
struggled  against  the  increasing  helpless- 
ness which  was  constantly  being  forced 
upon  him.  That  which  he  was  able  with 
difficulty  to  accomplish  one  month,  he 
was  obliged  finally  to  relinquish  the  next. 
Five  years  ago  he  came  to  stay  with  me 
at  Cambridge  ;  at  that  time  he  was  just 
able,  by  the  aid  of  crutches,  to  get  from 
room  to  room.     Sad  as  his  condition  then 


was,  he  soon  became  so  much  more  in- 
capable of  movement  that  he  often  used 
to  refer  to  this  visit  as  a  period  of  com- 
parative health,  and  to  speak  of  it  as  a 
pleasure  wliich  he  could  never  enjoy 
again.  After  he  was  unable  to  walk,  he 
used  to  be  wheeled  in  a  Bath  chair.  At 
that  time  he  had  gone  to  live  at  Black- 
heath  in  order  to  be  near  his  friend  Mr. 
Mill,  who  witii  that  gentle  and  kindly 
consideration  which  was  one  of  his  most 
predominant  characteristics,  walked  by 
the  side  of  the  Bath  chair  almost  every 
day  when  Mr.  Cairnes  was  well  enough  to 
go  out.  Mr.  Mill  once  told  me  that  he 
did  this  in  order  to  prevent  Mr.  Cairnes 
feeling  dull  and  solitary  in  these  excur- 
sions ;  and  also  to  renew  in  some  meas- 
ure the  pleasure  which  he  and  Mr. 
Cairnes  had  formerly  derived  from  taking 
country  walks  in  each  other's  society.  It 
was  not,  however,  long  before  even  this 
enjoyment  had  to  be  abandoned.  The 
slight  movement  caused  by  the  shaking 
of  the  chair  became  too  painful  to  bear, 
and  the  only  out-door  relaxation  he  had, 
was  being  occasionally  carried  out  into 
his  garden.  .At  length  this,  too,  had  to 
be  given  up  ;  and  for  some  time  before 
he  died  he  never  left  his  house.  It  was 
very  seldom  that  I  saw  him  suffering 
from  depression  ;  and  only  once  I  no- 
ticed in  him  anything  approaching  to  a 
tone  of  despair.  It  was  at  the  time  when 
he  found  it  necessary  to  give  up  teaching 
his  two  boys,  and  he  seemed  to  conclude 
that  if  he  could  not  do  this,  there  was 
nothing  else  left  that  he  could  do.  No 
one,  however,  who  then  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  convcirsing  with  him,  could  have 
failed  to  notice  that  with  increased  phys- 
ical helplessness  there  was  no  diminu- 
tion of  intellectual  power.  It  was  there- 
fore urged  upon  him  that  there  was  still 
work  of  the  greatest  utility  which  he 
could  do,  and  which  probably  could  not 
be  so  well  done  by  any  one  else  ;  and  it 
is  an  extraordinary  instance  of  what  may 
be  achieved  by  a  courageous  will  under 
the  most  trying  difficulties,  that  during 
the  three  years  which  elapsed  between 
the  time  to  which  I  refer  and  the  appear- 
ance of  his  "Logical  Method  of  Political 
Economy  "  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  was 
the  period  of  his  greatest  literary  activity. 
In  that  time  he  collected  and  republished 
in  two  large  volumes  the  essays  he  had 
previously  written  on  various  political  and 
economical  subjects ;  he  then  brought 
out  his  most  important  work,  entitled, 
"  Some  Leading  Principles  of  Political 
Economy  newly  Expounded  ; "  and  subse- 
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quently  he  re-wrote  and  greatly  extended, 
"  The  Character  and  Logical  Method  of 
Political  Economy."  Beside  these  im- 
portant works  he  also  produced  within 
the  period  to  which  I  refer  several  valu- 
able essays  which  appeared  in  various 
periodicals  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  his 
criticism  on  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  "  So- 
ciology "  in  this  review,  and  his  reply  to 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  attacks  on  women's 
suffrage  in  Macmillan' s  Magazine. 

For  many  years  before  his  death  he 
was  perfectly  aware  that  his  case  was 
hopeless,  and  that  nothing  could  be  done 
to  check  the  progress  of  the  disease. 
He  was  seldom  free  from  pain,  and  he 
knew  that  an  indefinite  future  of  con- 
stantly increasing  pain  was  before  him  ; 
and  yet  he  pursued  his  work  as  an  econ- 
omist with  untiring  energy  and  zeal,  and 
maintained  the  keenest  interest  in  con- 
temporary politics.  No  man  was  better 
informed  than  he  of  the  course  of  polit- 
ical events,  no  one  was  a  safer  guide  as  a 
practical  politician.  And  in  conjunction 
with  these  qualities  he  possessed  a  charm, 
vivacity,  and  humour  in  conversation  that 
made  all  his  friends  look  forward  to  their 
visits  to  him  as  one  of  their  greatest 
pleasures.  When  any  of  his  friends 
heard  a  good  story,  probably  the  first 
thing  they  thought  of  was  —  "  How 
Cairnes  will  enjoy  it !  "  It  used  to  be 
proverbial  among  us,  that  laughing  with 
him  over  some  joke  or  hearing  him  tell 
some  amusing  story,  we  often  lingered  so 
long  at  his  house  that  we  generally  had 
to  run  to  the  railway  station,  and  not  un- 
frequently  missed  the  last  train.  His 
cheerfulness  was  so  remarkable  that  in 
his  society  his  friends  almost  forgot  his 
affliction,  and  his  conversation  could  not 
have  been  more  bright  and  lively  if  he  had 
been  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  health. 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  conjunction  of 
circumstances  showing  a  nobler  and  more 
genuine  fortitude.  The  courage  of  the 
battle-field  sinks  almost  into  insignifi- 
cance compared  with  the  heroism  which 
enabled  Mr.  Cairnes,  through  the  long 
years  of  hopeless  pain,  to  keep  up  a  con- 
stant cheerfulness,  and  to  use  the  great 
powers  of  his  mind  to  add  by  his  writings 
to  the  knowledge  and  well-being  of  man- 
kind. 

His  friends  can  never  forget  that  he  had 
one  invaluable  aid  in  maintaining  this 
noble  fortitude.  His  courage  was  all  but 
equalled  by  that  of  his  wife.  She  was 
ever  ready  to  devote  her  life  to  his  serv- 
ice, she  nursed  him  by  day  and  night,  she 
read  and  wrote  for  him,  collected  infor- 
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mation  for  him  ;  and,  above  all,  main- 
tained in  his  presence  a  calm  and  bright 
I  cheerfulness,  in  order  that  he  might  be 
[  spared  the  additional  sorrow  of  seeing 
that  his  affliction  was  breaking  down  her 
brave  spirit. 

I  cannot,  at  this  time,  attempt  anything 
like  a  detailed  criticism  of  Mr.  Cairnes's 
position  as  a  political  economist.  But  I 
am  anxious  to  point  out  some  of  the  char- 
acteristics which,  in  the  opinion  of  some 
as  competent  to  judge  as  myself,  are  cer- 
tain permanently  to  ensure  for  him  a 
leading  position  among  the  most  distin- 
guished political  economists.  Mr.  Cairnes 
never  wrote  a  systematic  treatise  cover- 
ing the  whole  range  of  political  economy  ; 
and  probably  the  chief  reason  why  he 
never  attempted  to  do  so  was  that  he  felt 
the  ground  had  been  well  occupied  by 
Mr.  Mill.  No  one,  however,  who  has 
read  Mr.  Cairnes's  "Leading  Principles 
of  Political  Economy  "  can  doubt  that  he 
posssssed  such  rare  powers  of  clear  expo- 
sition, and  was  so  familiar  with  the  most 
recondite  principles  of  the  science,  that 
he  did  not  refrain  from  writing  a  system- 
atic treatise  from  want  of  power  to  do  so. 
Although  his  writings  do  not  extend  over 
the  whole  range  of  economic  science,  it 
is  difficult  to  overrate  their  value.  I 
think  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  too 
highly  the  educational  influence  they  are 
calculated  to  exercise.  After  a  student 
has  carefully  worked  through  Mr.  Mill's 
"  Political  Economy,"  there  are  no  books 
which  he  might  read  with  so  much  advan- 
tage as  Mr.  Cairnes's  "  Leading  Princi- 
ples," and  the  new  edition  of  his  "  Log- 
ical Method  of  Political  Economy."  Al- 
though the  former  work  contains  a  criti- 
cism on  some  of  the  principles  of  political 
economy  as  expounded  by  Ricardo  and 
Mill,  especially  with  regard  to  the  theo- 
ries of  supply  and  demand,  and  cost  of 
production,  yet  both  the  works  I  have 
mentioned  must  be  considered  as  devel- 
opments of  the  economic  principles  of 
those  writers.  But  probably  the  most 
distinguishing  merit  of  Mr.  Cairnes  as  an 
economist  was  the  remarkable  skill  with 
which  he  applied  the  principles  of  eco- 
nomic science  to  the  solution  of  political 
problems.  No  economic  writer  with 
whom  I  am  acquainted  possessed  this 
power  to  the  same  extent.  It  is  often 
assumed  by  those  who  are  engaged  in 
active  political  life  that  they  possess  a 
practical  sagacity  and  a  power  of  obtain- 
ing an  insight  into  current  events  which 
is  denied  to  one  who  applies  scientific 
principles  to  politics.     It  is  therefore  well 
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to  remember  that  when  many  of  our  lead- 
ing poh'ticians  were  lost  in  a  maze  of  con- 
fusion as  to  the  real  issues  at  stake  in 
the  American  civil  war,  Mr.  Cairnes,  in 
his  work  called  "  The  Slave  Power,"  ex- 
plained the  real  nature  of  that  contest 
with  almost  the  precision  of  a  mathemat- 
ical investigation.  Too  high  a  value  can 
scarcely  be  placed  upon  the  political  use- 
fulness of  this  work.  It  exerted  a  pow- 
erful influence  on  English  public  opinion 
in  favour  of  the  North,  at  a  time  when 
there  seemed  to  be  imminent  peril  that 
the  English  nation  would  show  so  much 
sympathy  with  the  slaveholders  of  the 
South  as  permanently  to  embitter  the  re- 
lations between  the  United  States  and 
this  country.  This,  however,  was  by  no 
means  the  only  occasion  on  which  Mr. 
Cairnes  showed  that  it  is  not  impossible  to 
combine  the  most  perfect  mastery  of  eco- 
nomic science  with  the  best  qualities  of 
the  practical  politician.  One  of  his  earli- 
est contributions  to  political  economy  was 
a  series  of  essays,  which  were  published 
in  1858,  on  the  influence  of  the  gold  dis- 
coveries. These  essays  were  about  three 
years  since  republished  ;  and  sufficient 
time  had  elapsed  since  their  first  appear- 
ance to  show  with  what  singular  exact- 
ness the  course  which  the  rise  of  prices 
would  take,  in  consequence  of  the  addi- 
tional supplies  of  gold,  had  been  fore- 
seen. 

Mr.  Cairnes,  even  until  a  few  weeks  of 
his  death,  retained  his  active  and  intelli- 
gent interest  in  current  politics.  A  week 
seldom  passed  without  my  enjoying  the 
advantage  of  discussing  with  him  the 
particular  questions  which  happened  to  be 
before  the  House  of  Commons.  Although 
he  was  cut  off  from  active  political  life,  I 
never  met  any  one  on  wljose  political 
judgment  so  much  reliance  could  be 
placed.  I  remember  that  during  one  of 
the  last  visits  I  paid  him  he  discussed 
the  Budget  of  the  present  year,  the  Na- 
tional Debt  Bill,  the  Savings  Banks  Bill, 
and  other  financial  measures  which  were 
then  before  Parliament,  and  no  speech 
that  I  heard  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  these  questions  seemed  to  show  so 
complete  a  familiarity  with  the  exact 
bearings  of  all  these  various  proposals. 
But  it  would  be  doing  his  varied  powers 
a  great  injustice  if  it  were  supposed  that 
he  confined  his  attention  to  those  subjects 
which  were  immediately  connected  with 
finance  or  political  economy.  To  him 
more  than  to  any  other  man  is  the  cause 
of  united  or  undenominational  education 
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the  manifold  perils  by  which  it  was  at 
one  time  threatened.  Having  success- 
fully held  professorships  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin  and  in  Queen's  College, 
Galway,  he  not  only  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  position  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  Ireland,  but  he  could  contrast 
the  different  results  produced  by  the  de- 
nominational and  undenominational  sys- 
tems. During  those  days  when  the  Cath- 
olic vote  was  being  eagerly  sought  by 
rival  bidders  of  each  political  party,  when 
the  Conservatives  were  promising  to  cre- 
ate a  Catholic  university,  and  when  Lib- 
erals were  granting  a  supplemental  char- 
ter to  the  Queen's  University,  Mr.  Cairnes 
worked  with  unceasing  energy  aAd  deter- 
mination to  defeat  the  insidious  attacks 
which  were  being  made  on  united  educa- 
tion in  Ireland.  Years  afterwards,  when 
unfortunately  illness  prevented  his  dis- 
playing a  similar  activity,  he  rendered  a 
scarcely  less  important  service  to  the 
same  cause  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Irish  University  Bill  was  intro- 
duced. The  most  experienced  and  best- 
informed  politicians  assumed  that  a  meas- 
ure which  was  so  well  received,  would  be 
certain  to  pass  its  second  reading  by 
an  overwhelming  majority.  After  Mr. 
Cairnes  had  read  through  the  bill,  I  went 
down  to  discuss  it  with  him.  He  at  once 
indicated  the  particular  parts  of  the  bill 
which  he  thought  objectionable.  His 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  was  so 
thorough  that  he  instantly  detected  the 
full  bearing  of  every  clause,  and  he  from 
the  first  thought  the  bill  so  faulty  that 
the  House  of  Commons  would  find  it  im- 
possible to  amend  it,  without  so  funda- 
mentally changing  its  character  as  virtu- 
ally to  make  it  a  new  measure.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  remark  how  accu- 
rately these  anticipations  were  fulfilled. 
There  was  such  a  reaction  in  public 
opinion  against  the  bill  that  many  who 
began  by  praising  it,  ultimately  denounced 
it  in  unqualified  terms.  As  the  debate, 
which  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
most  powerful  government  of  modern 
times  proceeded,  I  was  again  and  again 
reminded  that  almost  all  the  effective 
points  which  were  made  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  measure,  had  been  from  the 
first  anticipated  by  Mr.  Cairnes.  Al- 
though he  was  a  thorough  Liberal  in 
politics,  he  never  wavered  in  the  opinion 
that  it  was  far  better  that  the  political 
party  to  which  he  belonged  should  suffer 
a  damaging  defeat,  rather  than  that  the 
higher   education    of    Ireland  should   be 
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montane  priesthood.  The  defeat  of  this 
bill  was  no  doubt  at  the  time  a  bitter  dis- 
appointment to  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his 
government.  But  since  he  has  retired 
from  ofSce,  and  after  the  publication  of 
his  recent  pamphlets,  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  no  one  is  more  impressed 
than  he  now  is  with  the  incalculable  in- 
jury that  would  have  been  done  to  Ire- 
land, if  the  higher  education  of  that  coun- 
try had  been  controlled  by  those  who 
have  bound  themselves  to  obedience  to 
the  Vatican  decrees. 

The  general  character  of  Mr.  Cairnes's 
mind  showed  in  a  very  striking  manner 
that  the  careful  training,  resulting  from 
the  scientific  study  of  some  particular 
subject,  quickens  the  other  faculties  and 
extends  the  range  of  the  intellectual 
powers.  Few  men  had  more  general  lit- 
erary cultivation,  and  few  had  a  better 
knowledge  or  keener  appreciation  of  the 
masterpieces  of  English  poetry.  A  few 
weeks  before  his  death  he  listened  with 
great  interest  to  an  account  of  Salvini's 
acting  in  the  character  of  Othello,  and, 
warming  with  the  subject,  he  repeated 
from  memory  and  with  admirable  empha- 
sis, a  considerable  part  of  the  last  act, 
and  some  other  of  the  most  striking  pas- 
sages of  the  play.  He  had  a  most  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  Shakespeare,  and  one 
of  his  favourite  relaxations  was  to  teach 
some  of  his  favourite  passages  to  his 
little  girl,  who  seems  to  have  inherited 
not  a  little  of  her  father's  quick  intelli- 
gence. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  feel 
more  strongly  than  I  do,  how  entirely 
these  few  lines  fail  to  convey  a  true  and 
adequate  idea  of  the  worth  of  the  friend 
to  whose  memory  they  are  offered.  As 
his  friends  stood  round  his  grave  there 
was  one  thought  which  must  have  been 
common  to  us  all  —  that  no  one  would  be 
held  in  more  affectionate  remembrance, 
and  that  no  one  had  ever  lived  a  more 
noble  and  courageous  life. 

Henry  Fawcett. 


From  The  Leisure  Hour. 
THOMAS   ELLWOOD. 

Thomas  Ellwood  (born  1639,  died 
1713)  was  the  son  of  a  country  gentleman 
whose  estate  and  family  abode  were  at 
Crowell,  near  Thame,  in  Oxfordshire, 
near  to  which  was  Thame  Park,  the  scat 
of  Lord  Wenman,  a  relative  and  intimate 
friend  of  the  Ellwood    family.     Of    this 
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nobleman  Ellwood  says,  "  I  have  reasoa 
to  think  I  should  have  received  of  this 
lord  advantageous  preferment,  had  I  not 
been  called  into  the  service  of  the  best 
and  highest  Lord,  and  thereby  lost  the 
favour  of  all  my  friends,  relations,  and 
acquaintances  of  this  world."  (Thomas 
Ellwood  had  in  his  early  youth  united 
with  the  followers  of  George  Fox.) 

When  the  civil  war  broke  out  the  Ell- 
wood family  removed  to  London  as  a 
place  of  greater  safety,  their  country 
abode  lying  very  near  some  garrisons  of 
the  king's  ;  and  they  continued  there 
until  Oxford  was  surrendered  and  the 
war  in  appearance  ended. 

It  was  during  this  residence  in  London 
that  the  parents  of  Ellwood  contracted  a 
close  and  intimate  friendship  with  the 
Lady  Springett,  then  the  widow  of  Sir 
William  Springett,  who  died  in  the  Par- 
liamentary service.  She  afterwards  be- 
came the  wife  of  Isaac  Penington,  with 
whose  family  during  many  years  of 
Thomas  EUwood's  life  he  was  intimately 
associated,  and  it  was  through  an  intro- 
duction from  them  that  he  became  the 
friend  and  pupil  of  Milton.  This  illus- 
trious poet  and  learned  man  is  often  men- 
tioned in  EUwood's  autobiography.  He 
speaks  of  his  first  introduction  to  Milton 
after  this  manner:  "My  friend  Isaac 
Penington  had  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  *Dr.  Paget,  a  physician  of  note  in 
London ;  and  he,  with  John  Milton,  a 
gentleman  of  great  note  for  learning 
throughout  the  learned  world  for  the  ac- 
curate pieces  he  had  written  on  various 
subjects  and  occasions.  This  learned 
person  having  filled  a  public  station  in 
the  former  time,  now  lived  a  retired  life 
in  London  ;  and  having  lost  his  sight, 
kept  always  one  to  read  to  him,  who 
usually  was  the  son  of  some  gentleman 
of  his  acquaintance  whom  in  kindness  he 
took  to  improve  him  in  his  learning. 

"Thus,  by  the  mediation  of  Isaac  Pen- 
ington with  Dr.  Paget  and  of  Dr.  Paget 
with  John  Milton,  was  I  admitted  to  come 
to  him  at  certain  hours,  and  to  read  to 
him  what  books  he  should  appoint  me. 
At  our  first  meeting  he  received  me 
courteously,  and  having  inquired  divers 
things  of  me  concerning  my  former  pro- 
gression in  learning,  he  dismissed  me  to 
provide  myself  with  such  accommodation 
as  might  be  suitable  to  my  future  studies. 
I  went,  therefore,  and  took  myself  a  lodg- 
ing as  near  to  his  house,  which  was  then 
in  Jewyn  Street,  as  conveniently  I  could  ; 
and  from  thenceforth  went  every  day  in 
the  afternoon,  except  on  the  first  day  of 


the  week,  and  sitting  by  him  in  his 
dining-room  read  to  him  such  books  in 
the  Latin  tongue  as  he  pleased  to  hear 
me  read. 

"At  my  first  sitting  to  read  to  him, 
observing  that  I  used  the  English  pro- 
nunciation, he  told  me,  if  I  would  have 
the  full  benefit  of  the  Latin  tongue,  not 
only  to  read  and  understand  Latin  au- 
thors, but  also  to  converse  with  foreign- 
ers either  abroad  or  at  home,  I  must 
learn  the  foreign  pronunciation.  To  this 
I  willingly  consenting,  he  instructed  me 
how  to  sound  the  vowels,  so  different 
from  the  common  pronunciation  used  by 
the  English  that  the  Latin  thus  spoken 
seemed  as  different  from  that  which  was 
delivered  as  the  English  generally  speak 
it,  as  if  it  were  another  language.  This 
change  of  pronunciation  proved  a  diffi- 
culty to  me,  but  my  master  perceiving 
with  what  earnest  desire  I  pursued  learn- 
ing, gave  me  not  only  all  the  encourage- 
ment but  all  the  help  he  could,  for  having 
a  sure  and  curious  ear  he  knew  by  my 
tone  when  I  understood  what  I  was  read- 
ing and  when  I  did  not,  and  accordingly 
would  stop  me,  examine  me,  and  open 
the  most  difficult  passages  unto  me."         | 

Ill-health  after  a  time  compelled  Ell- , 
wood's  departure  for  the  country,  but  on  | 
his  recovery  he  renewed  his  studies  with  ■ 
Milton.  He  says,  "  I  was  very  kindly  ' 
received  by  my  master,  who  had  con- ' 
ceived  so  good  an  opinion  of  me  that  my  \ 
conversation  I  found  acceptable  unto ; 
him ;  he  seemed  heartily  glad  of  my ! 
recovery  and  return,  and  into  our  old  j 
method  of  study  we  fell  again  —  I  read- 
ing to  him,  and  he  explaining  to  me  as  : 
occasion  required." 

But  this   time  of  repose,  so  congenial . 
to   the  taste   of  both  master   and  pupil, ' 
was  rudely  interrupted,  so  far  as  Thomas 
Ellvvood  was  concerned,  by  a  sudden  out- 
break of  persecution  which  fell  on  Non- 
conformists generally,  but   most  heavily 
on  the   Quakers,  whose   meetings    were 
broken  in  upon  by  armed   men,  and  soon 
the  city  prisons  were   crowded  to  over- 
flowing with  these  innocent  sufferers  for  | 
conscience'    sake.      In     reviewing    this  \ 
period  it  will  be  conceded  by  all  candid  ! 
and  unbiassed  minds  that  it  was  an  epoch  '■ 
of  appalling  cruelty  and  wrong  towards  I 
the  members  of  this  religious  community,  j 
Bonds,  imprisonment,    and    fines    were  { 
their    portion,  and    though    the  fires  of  I 
Smithfield  had  ceased  to  burn,  yet  many  j 
of  these  champions  for  the  right  of  indi- 
vidual inquiry  in  matters  of  faith  found  j 
a    lingering    and    painful   death    in  the 
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noisome  dungeons  and  Bridewells  of 
the  period,  where,  in  association  with 
,  felons,  they  were  made  to  suffer  moral 
pangs,  to  which  dungeon  walls  beaded 
with  the  dew  of  unwholesome  exhalations, 
I  and  dungeon  floors  peopled  by  loathsome 
I  reptiles,  could  scarcely  add  further  tor- 
ture. 

With  a  quaint  and  peculiar  phraseol- 
ogy, it  may  be,  but  with  a  fine  and  faith- 
ful touch,  many  of  these  persecuted  ones, 
in  notes,  and  diaries,  and  autobiographies, 
record  scenes  of  picturesque  and  pathet- 
ic interest,  and  deeds  of  moral  heroism, 
witnessing  to  the  world  around  them 
their  zeal,  their  constancy  of  purpose, 
and  the  sublime  fervour  of  their  faith. 

In  some  of  these  old  records  we  have 
curious  glimpses  of  the  usages  of  the 
period.  The  following  is  Ellvvood's  de- 
scription of  the  imprisonment  which  for 
a  time  interrupted  his  studies  with  Mil- 
ton. We  give  it  in  some  length  as  a 
vivid  illustration  of  that  epoch  of  Eng- 
lish history. 

"  I  was  on  the  26th  day  of  8th  mo., 
1662,  at  the  meeting  at  the  Bull  and 
Mouth,  by  Aldersgate,  when  on  a  sud- 
den a  party  of  soldiers  of  the  trained 
bands  of  the  city,  rushed  in  with  noise 
and  clamour,  being  led  by  one  called 
Major  Rosewell.  As  soon  as  he  was 
come  within  the  room,  having  a  file  or 
two  of  musketeers  at  his  heels,  he  com- 
manded his  men  to  present  their  muskets 
at  us,  which  they  did.  Then  he  made 
proclamation  that  all  who  were  not  Qua- 
kers might  depart.  The  soldiers  had 
come  so  early  that  the  meeting  was  not 
fully  gathered  when  they  ca;ne  ;  and 
when  the  mixed  company  had  gone  out, 
he  that  commanded  the  party  gave  us  a 
general  charge  to  come  out  of  the  place, 
but  we  having  come  there  at  God's  re- 
quiring, to  worship  him,  we  stirred  not, 
whereupon  he  sent  his  soldiers  among 
us,  with  command  to  drive  or  drag  us 
out,  which  they  did  roughly  enough. 
When  we  came  into  the  street  we  were 
received  by  other  soldiers,  who,  with 
pikes  holden  lengthwise,  encompassed 
us  about  as  sheep  in  a  pound,  and  there 
we  stood  while  they  were  picking  up 
more  to  add  to  our  number,  in  which 
work  none  were  so  active  and  eager  as 
their  leader,  which  I  observing  stepped 
to  him  as  he  was  passing  by  me,  and 
asked  him  if  he  intended  a  massacre,  for 
of  that  in  these  troublous  times  there 
was  great  apprehension.  The  sudden- 
ness of  my  question  startled  him,  but 
recollecting  himself  he  answered,  '  No  ; 
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but  I  intend  to  have   you  all  hanged  by 
the  wholesome  laws  of  this  land.' 

"When  he  had  gotten  as  many  as  he 
could,  he  ordered  the  pikes  to  be  opened 
before  us,  and  giving  the  word  to  march, 
went  at  the  head  of  us,  the  soldiers  with 
their  pikes  making  a  lane  to  keep  us 
from  scattering  ;  he  led  us  up  '  Martin's  ' 
and  turned  down  to  Newgate,  where  I 
expected  he  would  lodge  us,  but  to  my 
disappointment  he  went  on  through  New- 
gate, and  turning  through  the  Old  Bailey 
brought  us  into  Fleet  Street.  I  was 
wholly  at  a  loss  whither  he  would  lead  us  ! 
unless  it  were  to  Whitehall,  for  I  knew 
nothing  then  of  the  Old  Bridewell,  but 
on  a  sudden,  turning  short,  he  brought 
us  before  the  gate  of  that  prison,  where 
knocking,  the  wicket  was  forthwith 
opened,  and  the  gaoler  with  his  porter 
ready  to  receive  us.  As  soon  as  I  was 
in  the  porter  directed  me  to  a  fair  pair  of 
stairs,  and  bade  me  go  up  and  on  till  I 
could  go  no  further  ;  wherefore  following 
my  directions  I  went  up  a  storey  higher, 
which  brought  me  into  a  room  which  I 
perceived  to  be  a  court-room,  and  observ- 
ing a  door  on  the  further  side  I  opened  it 
with  the  intent  to  go  in,  but  quickly  drew 
back  affrighted  at  the  dismalness  of  the 
place,  for  besides  that  the  walls  were  laid 
with  black  there  stood  in  the  middle  a 
great  whipping-post,  which  was  all  the 
furniture  it  had. 

"  In  one  of  those  two  rooms  judgment 
was  given,  and  in  the  other  it  was  exe- 
cuted ;  it  was  so  contrived  that  the  court 
might  not  only  hear  but  see,  if  they 
pleased,  their  sentence  executed. 

"  A  sight  so  unpleasing  gave  me  no  en- 
couragement to  enter,  until  looking  ear- 
nestly I  espied  on  the  opposite  side  a  door 
which  let  me  into  one  of  the  fairest 
rooms  that,  so  far  as  I  remember,  I  was 
ever  in,  and  no  wonder,  for  though  it  was 
now  put  to  this  mean  use  it  had  for  many 
ages  past  been  the  royal  seat  or  palace 
of  the  kings  of  England  until  Cardinal 
Wolsey  built  Whitehall,  and  offered  it  as 
a  peace-offering  to  King  Henry  VIII., 
who  until  that  time  had  kept  his  court  in 
this  house,  and  had  this,  as  the  people  in 
the  house  reported,  for  his  dining-room, 
by  which  name  it  then  went.  This  room, 
in  length,  for  I  lived  long  enough  in  it  to 
have  time  to  measure  it,  was  threescore 
feet,  and  had  breadth  proportionable 
thereto.  In  it  on  the  front  side  were 
very  large  bay-windows,  in  which  stood 
great  tables  ;  other  large  tables  were  in 
it  with  benches  round,  and  the  floor  was 
covered  with  rushes.     Finding  I  had  now 
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followed  my  keeper's  direction  to  the  ut- 
most point,  beyond  which  I  could  not  go, 
I  sat  down  and  considered  that  rhetor- 
ical saying,  'that  the  way  to  heaven  lay 
by  the  gates  of  hell,'  the  black  room 
through  which  I  passed  to  this  bearing 
some  resemblance  to  the  latter,  as  this 
comparatively  might  in  some  sort  be 
thought  to  bear  to  the  former ;  but  I  was 
quickly  put  out  of  these  thoughts  by  the 
flocking  in  of  my  fellow-prisoners.  So 
many  Friends  having  been  made  prison- 
ers, great  work  had  the  women  to  run 
from  prison  to  prison  to  find  their  hus- 
bands, fathers,  brothers,  and  servants  ; 
and  no  less  care  and  pains,  when  found, 
to  furnish  them  with  provisions  and  other 
needful  accommodations.  But  an  excel- 
lent order  was  practised  among  the 
Friends  of  that  city,  by  which  certain 
Friends  of  either  sex  were  appointed  to 
have  the  oversight  of  the  prisons  in 
every  quarter,  and  to  take  care  of  all 
Friends,  the  poor  especially,  that  should 
be  committed.  This  prison  of  Bridewell 
was  under  the  care  of  two  grave,  dis- 
creet, motherly  women,  both  widows. 
They  provided  hot  meat  and  broth,  for 
the  weather  was  cold,  and  ordering  their 
servants  to  bring  it,  with  bread,  cheese, 
and  beer,  came  themselves  also  with  it, 
and  having  placed  it  on  a  table  gave  no- 
tice to  us  that  it  was  provided  for  all 
those  that  had  not  others  to  provide  for 
them  or  were  not  able  to  provide  for 
themselves. 

"  As  for  my  part  tenpence  was  all  the 
money  I  had  about  me,  and  this  was  a 
small  estate  to  enter  upon  imprisonment 
with,  yet  was  I  not  discouraged  nor  had  I 
a  murmuring  thought.  I  had  known  what 
it  was  moderately  to  abound,  and  if  I 
should  now  suffer  want  I  knew  I  ought 
to  be  content,  and  I  was  so,  through  the 
grace  of  God.  I  made  no  doubt  that  He 
who  sent  the  ravens  to  feed  Elijah,  and 
who  clothes  the  lilies  of  the  field,  would 
find  means  to  sustain  me  with  needful 
food  and  raiment ;  and  I  had  learnt  by 
experience  the  truth  of  that  saying,  'Na- 
ture is  content  with  few  things.' 

"  When  the  evening  was  far  spent,  I  be- 
thought myself  of  a  lodging.  Where- 
fore, gathering  up  a  good  armful  of  the 
rushes  wherewith  the  floor  was  covered, 
and  spreading  them  under  one  of  the 
tables,  I  crept  in  upon  them  in  my  clothes, 
and,  keeping  on  my  hat,  laid  my  head  up- 
on the  table  frame  instead  of  a  bolster. 
My  example  was  followed  by  the  rest. 
Having  a  quiet  mind,  I  was  soon  asleep, 
and  slept  till  the  middle  of  the  night,  when 
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awaking  cold,  crept  out  of  my  cabin  to 
walk  about  and  warm  myself,  after  which 
I  lay  down  again  and  rested  till  morning. 

"  Next  day  many  who  belonged  to  fam- 
ilies had  bedding  brought  them,  but  I, 
who  had  none  to  look  after  me,  kept  to 
my  rushy  pallet,  and  through  the  merciful 
goodness  of  my  God  towards  me,  I  rested 
and  slept  well,  without  taking  cold,  until 
one  William  Mucklow  (who,  through  the 
mediation  of  his  friends  with  Sir  Richard 
Browne,  at  that  time  a  great  master  of 
misrule  in  the  city,  and  over  Bridewell 
especially,  being  with  some  others  re- 
leased) courteously  offered  me  the  use  of 
his  hammock.  This  was  a  providential 
accommodation,  which  I  received  thank- 
fully, both  as  from  the  Lord  as  from  him. 
Before  ray  tenpence  was  spent,  Provi- 
dence, on  whom  I  relied,  sent  me  a  fresh 
supply,  for  William  Penington,  a  friend 
and  merchant  of  London,  came  in  love  to 
see  me,  and  among  other  things  asked  me 
how  it  was  with  me  as  to  money.  I  told 
him  I  could  not  say  I  had  none  (his 
'estate'  was  now  reduced  to  2^.),  where- 
upon he  put  twenty  shillings  into  my  hand. 
I  saw  a  Divine  Hand  in  thus  opening  his 
heart  towards  me,  and  I  received  it  as  a 
token  of  love  both  from  the  Lord  and  from 
him.  The  week  following,  my  affectionate 
friend,  Mary  Penington,  sent  me  forty 
shillings,  and  not  many  days  after  I  re- 
ceived twenty  shillings  from  my  father, 
who  being  then  at  his  house  in  Oxford- 
shire, and  by  letter  from  my  sister  hear- 
ing I  was  a  prisoner  in  Bridewell,  sent 
this  money  for  my  support. 

"  Now  was  my  pocket  from  the  lowest 
ebb  risen  to  a  full  tide.  I  was  on  the 
brink  of  want,  yet  my  confidence  did  not 
fail  nor  my  faith  stagger,  and  now  I  had 
supplies,  shower  upon  shower,  so  that  I 
could  in  all  humility  say,  '  This  is  the 
Lord's  doing,'  and  without  defrauding 
any  of  the  instruments,  mine  eye  looked 
over  and  beyond  them  unto  the  Lord,  and 
with  a  grateful  heart  I  returned  thanks- 
givings and  praises  to  Him. 

"  As  now  the  chief  thing  I  wanted  was 
occupation,  and  many  of  the  company  be- 
ing tradesmen,  tailors,  etc.,  I  settled 
among  the  tailors  and  made  waistcoats  of 
red  and  yellow  flannel  for  a  hosier  in 
Cheapside,  and  so  spent  those  hours  with 
innocency  which  want  of  occupation  would 
have  made  tedious,  which,  indeed,  was  all 
the  advantage  I  had  of  it.  My  employer, 
though  he  knew  not  what  I  had  to  subsist 
on'  when  I  had  made  dozens  of  waistcoats, 
and  bought  the  thread  myself,  gave  me 
one  crown  piece  and  no  more,  but  I  wanted 
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work  more  than  wages,  and  took  what  he 
gave  me  without  complaint." 

When  Thomas  EUvvood  and  his  com- 
panions had  been  in  Bridewell  more  than 
two  months  they  were  brought  before  Sir 
John  Howell,  the  recorder,  where,  refus- 
ing the  oath  of  allegiance  (the  Friends 
taking  the  command  of  our  Lord  "  Swear 
not  at  all  "  in  its  strictest  sense),  the  pris- 
oners were  committed  to  Newgate,  and 
"thrust  into  the  common  side."  This 
prison  was  very  full  of  "  Friends  "  and 
others,  "and  our  addition  caused  a  great 
throng.  We  had  the  liberty  of  the  hall, 
which  in  the  day-time  was  common  to  all 
the  prisoners  on  that  side,  felons  as  well 
as  others,  to  walk  in,  and  we  had  also  the 
liberty  of  some  rooms  over  that  hall  to 
walk  in  ;  but  in  the  night  we  all  lodged  in 
one  room,  which  was  large  and  round, 
having  in  the  middle  of  it  a  great  oaken 
pillar,  which  bore  up  the  chapel  that  is 
over  it.  To  this  pillar  we  fastened  our 
hammocks  at  the  one  end,  and  to  the  op- 
posite wall  on  the  other,  quite  round  the 
room  three  storeys  high,  one  over  the 
other,  so  that  they  who  lay  in  the  upper 
and  middle  row  were  obliged  to  go  to  bed 
first,  because  they  climbed  to  the  higher 
by  getting  into  the  lower.  And  under 
the  lower  rank  by  the  wall-side  were  laid 
beds  on  the  floor,  in  which  the  sick  and 
such  weak  persons  as  could  not  get  into 
the  hammocks  lay.  Though  the  room 
was  large  and  pretty  airy,  yet  the  breath 
and  steam  from  so  many  bodies  packed  so 
close  together  was  enough  to  cause  sick- 
ness amongst  us,  and  I  believe  did  so,  for 
there  were  many  sick  and  some  very  weak, 
and  though  we  were  not  long  there,  yet 
in  that  time  one  of  our  fellow-prisoners, 
who  lay  in  one  of  those  pallet  beds,  died. 

"  This  caused  some  bustle  in  the  house, 
for  the  body  of  the  deceased,  being  put 
into  a  coffin,  was  carried  down  and  set  in 
the  lodge,  that  the  coroner  might  inquire 
into  the  cause  and  manner  of  his  death, 
and  the  manner  of  their  doing  it  is  this  : 
As  soon  as  the  coroner  is  come,  the  turn- 
keys run  into  the  street  under  the  gate 
and  seize  upon  every  man  that  passes  by, 
until  they  have  got  enough  to  make  up 
the  coroner's  inquest,  and  so  resolute  are 
these  rude  fellovvs,  that  if  any  man  resist 
or  dispute  with  them,  they  drag  him  in  by 
main  force,  not  regarding  what  condition 
he  is  of. 

"  It  so  happened  that  at  that  time  they 
lighted  on  an  ancient  man,  a  grave  citi- 
zen, who  was  trudging  through  the  gate 
in  great  haste,  and  him  they  laid  hold  on, 
telling  him  he  must  serve  upon  the  coro- 
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ner's  inquest.  He  besought  them  to  let 
him  go,  assuring  them  he  was  on  urgent 
business,  and  that  the  stopping  of  him 
would  be  greatly  to  his  prejudice,  but  they 
were  deaf  to  his  entreaties.  When  they 
had  got  their  complement,  and  were  shut 
in  together,  the  rest  of  them  said  to  this 
ancient  man,  '  Come,  father,  you  are  the 
oldest  amongst  us,  you  shall  be  our  fore- 
man ; '  and  when  the  coroner  had  sworn 
them  on  the  jury  the  coffin  was  uncovered 
that  they  might  look  on  the  body.  But 
the  old  man  said  to  them,  '  To  what  pur- 
pose do  you  show  us  a  dead  body  here  ? 
You  would  not  have  us  think,  sure,  that 
this  man  died  in  this  room  !  How  then 
shall  we  be  able  to  judge  how  this  man 
came  by  his  death  unless  we  see  the 
place  wherein  he  died,  and  wherein  he 
had  been  kept  prisoner?  How  know  we 
but  that  the  incommodiousness  of  the 
place  where  he  was  kept  may  have  caused 
his  death  ?  therefore  show  us  the  place 
wherein  he  died.'  This  displeased  the 
keepers,  who  began  to  banter  the  old 
man,  thinking  to  beat  him  off  it.  But  he 
stood  up  firmly  to  them.  '  Come,  come,' 
saith  he,  'though  you  have  made  a  fool 
of  me  in  bringing  me  in  hither,  ye  shall 
not  find  a  child  in  me  now  I  am  here.  I 
understand  my  place  and  your  duty,  and 
I  require  you  to  conduct  me  and  my 
brethren  to  the  place  where  this  man  died  ; 
refuse  it  at  your  peril.'  The  coroner  then 
told  them  they  must  show  him  the  place. 

"  It  was  evening  when  they  began  this 
work,  and  by  this  time  it  was  bedtime 
with  us,  so  that  we  had  taken  down  our 
hammocks  and  were  undressing,  when  on 
a  sudden  we  heard  a  great  noise  of 
tongues  and  trampling  of  feet  coming  up 
towards  us,  and  one  of  the  turnkeys  open- 
ing the  door  cried,  '  Hold,  hold  !  do  not 
undress  yourselves  ;  here  is  the  coroner's 
inquest  coming  to  see  you.'  As  soon  as 
they  came  to  the  door,  for  within  the  door 
there  was  scarce  room  for  them  to  come, 
the  foreman,  who  led  them,  lifting  up  his 
hands,  said, '  Lord  bless  me  !  what  a  sight 
is  here  !  I  did  not  think  there  had  been 
such  cruelty  in  the  hearts  of  Englishmen, 
to  use  Englishmen  in  this  manner  !  We 
need  not  now  question  how  this  man  came 
by  his  death,  we  may  rather  wonder  that 
they  are  not  all  dead.  Well,  if  it  please 
God  to  spare  my  life  till  to-morrow,  I  will 
find  means  to  let  the  king  know  how  his 
subjects  are  dealt  with.' 

"  Whether  he  did  so  or  not  I  cannot 
tell,  but  I  am  apt  to  think  he  appUed  to 
the  mayor  or  sheriffs  of  London,  for  the 
next  day  one  of  the  sheriffs  came  to  the 
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press-yard,  and  having  ordered  the  porter 
of  Bridewell  to  attend  him,  sent  up  a  turn- 
key to  bid  all  the  Bridewell  prisoners 
come  down  to  him,  for  they  knew  us  not, 
but  we  knew  our  own  company.  Being 
come  before  him  he  looked  kindly  upon 
us,  and  spake  courteously.  '  Gentlemen,' 
said  he,  '  I  understand  the  prison  is  very 
j  f ull,  and  am  sorry  for  it.  I  wish  it  were 
in  my  power  to  release  you  ;  but  since  I 
cannot  do  that,  I  am  willing  to  do  what  I 
can  ;  I  would  have  all  you  that  came  from 
Bridewell  return  thither  again,  where  will 
j  be  better  accommodation  for  you  ;  and 
I  here  is  the  porter  of  Bridewell,  your  old 
keeper,  to  attend  you  thither.' 

"  We  duly  acknowledged  the  favour  of 
the  sheriff,  who  bidding  us  farewell,  the 
porter  of  Bridewell  came  to  us  and  told 
us  we  knew  our  way  to  Bridewell  without 
him,  and  he  could  trust  us  ;  therefore  he 
would  not  go  with  us,  but  left  us  to  take 
our  own  time,  so  we  were  in  before  bed- 
time. Then  went  we  up  to  our  friends  in 
Newgate,  and  taking  a  solemn  leave  of 
them  made  up  our  packs  to  be  gone,  and 
taking  our  bundles  on  our  shoulders 
walked  two  and  two  through  the  Old 
Bailey  into  Fleet  Street,  and  so  to  Old 
Bridewell ;  and  the  shopkeepers  and  pas- 
sengers in  the  way  stopped  us  to  ask  what 
we  were  and  whither  we  were  going  ;  and 
when  we  told  them  we  were  prisoners  go- 
ing from  one  prison  to  another,  '  What  ! ' 
said  they,  'without  a  keeper?'  'No,' 
said  we,  'our  word  which  we  have  given 
is  our  keeper.'  Thereupon  some  would 
advise  us  to  go  home,  but  we  told  them 
we  could  not  do  so  ;  we  could  suffer  for 
our  testimony,  but  could  not  fly  from  it. 

"When  we  were  come  to  Bridewell  we 
were  not  put  in  the  great  room  wiiere  we 
were  before,  but  into  a  room  in  another 
fair  court,  which  had  a  pump  in  it,  and 
here  we  were  not  shut  up,  but  had  the 
liberty  of  the  court  to  walk  in,  and  indeed 
we  might  have  gone  away  if  we  would,  but 
both  conscience  and  honour  stood  en- 
gaged for  our  true  imprisonment.  Under 
this  easy  restraint  we  lay  until  the  court 
sat  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  then,  whether 
it  was  that  the  heat  of  persecution  was 
somewhat  abated,  or  by  what  other  means 
Providence  wrought  it,  I  know  not,  we 
were  called  to  the  bar,  and  without  further 
question  discharged. 

"  Whereupon  we  returned  to  Bridewell, 
and  having  raised  some  money  among  us, 
and  therewith  gratified  the  master  and  his 
porter  for  their  kindness  to  us,  we  spent 
some  time  in  solemn  meeting  to  return 
our  thankful  acknowledgment  to  the  Lord, 
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both  for  his  preservation  of  us  in  prison, 
and  deliverance  of  us  out  of  it  ;  and  then 
taking  a  solemn  farewell  of  each  other, 
we  departed." 


From  The  Spectator. 
HANS  CHRISTIAN  ANDERSEN. 

The  child-world  has  lost  a  friend,  who 
was  to  it  what  Shakespeare  is  to  the 
grown-up  world  of  men  and  women,  by 
the  peaceful  passing-avvay  of  "  dear 
And'sen,"  as  every  one  in  Copenhagen 
called  the  wonderful  story-teller,  —  to  the 
last,  a  child  in  heart  and  in  ignorance  of 
the  ways  of  worldliness.  He  belonged 
to  the  quaint  and  simple  Danish  city  all 
his  life  as  entirely  as  Thorwaldsen  be- 
longed to  it  in  his  later  years,  and  in  a 
more  intimate  way  —  in  proportion  to  the 
expansiveness  of  his  own  nature  and  the 
warmth  and  variety  of  his  own  sympa- 
thies. He  belonged  to  every  family,  and 
had  more  than  the  entrie  —  for,  after  all, 
that  implies  a  grace,  —  his  own  place  in 
every  household.  With  the  servants,  as 
with  the  masters,  he  was  "dear  And'sen," 
and  nobody  ever  passed  him  without  a 
salutation.  It  is  hard  to  fancy  city  and 
suburb  without  his  familiar,  shabby,  un- 
gainly, slouching  figure,  in  its  ill-fitting, 
unbrushed  clothes  (he  always  wore  flop- 
ping trousers  which  touched  the  toes 
of  his  gigantic  boots,  and  a  shawl,  his 
own  or  anybody's,  it  did  not  matter, 
wrapped  round  his  shoulders),  and  his 
ugly,  musing  face,  abstracted-seeming, 
but  keenly  observant  too,  with  its  high 
receding  forehead,  its  close-set  eyes,  and 
the  steep  incline  from  the  top  of  the  fore- 
head to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  as  if  the 
back  of  the  head  had  been  sliced  away. 
His  individuality  was  perhaps  more 
marked  than  that  of  any  famous  man  on 
record,  and  remained  more  entirely  un- 
changed by  the  lapse  of  time  and  by  cir- 
cumstances. He  never  ceased  to  be  a 
study  to  the  observer  who  first  regarded 
him  with  the  curiosity  he  inspired  in 
every  one  ;  but  each  day's  observation 
was  a  fresh  confirmation  of  the  impres- 
sion he  had  made  within  an  hour  of  meet- 
ing him.  In  that  charming  Danish  so- 
ciety, frank,  kindly,  simple,  cultivated,  it 
was  a  child  they  had  set  in  the  midst,  —  a 
child,  according  to  the  ideal  of  child- 
hood ;  keenly  sensitive,  entirely  egotist- 
ical, innocently  vain,  the  centre  of  life,  in- 
terest, concern,  and  meaning  to  himself, 
perfectly  unconscious  that  there   existed 


another  standard,  an  outer  circle,  taking 
it  for  granted  that  everywhere  and  in 
everything  he  was  to  be  first  and  all; 
glad  with  the  gladness,  sorrowful  with 
the  passing  grief,  of  childhood,  petulant 
and  pouting,  downright,  without  a  notion 
of  reticence,  or  indeed  of  modesty,  but 
equally  without  a  notion  of  evil  or  inde- 
cency ;  full  of  optimist  satisfaction  when 
all  was  well  with  himself,  and  yet  incapa- 
ble of  self-seeking,  or  design  of  any  kind  ; 
disinterested  as  much  from  ignorance  of 
advantage  to  be  gained  or  objects  to  be 
sought,  as  from  the  nobler  source  of  dis-, 
interestedness  ;  incapable  of  considering 
the  convenience,  or  of  understanding 
the  ways  and  methods  of  other  people  ; 
in  a  word,  always  interesting,  but  some- 
times troublesome. 

Nobody  in  Copenhagen  would,  how- 
ever, have  been  guilty  of  the  treason  of 
thinking  Andersen  troublesome.  To  the 
inexhaustible  indulgence  accorded  to  a 
pet  child  they  added  the  profound  vener- 
ation with  which  imaginative  people  re- 
gard genius,  especially  in  its  poetic  man- 
ifestation. The  "dear  And'sen"  had 
rooms  of  his  own,  but  he  was  rarely  in 
them,  and  he  not  only  went  as  often  as  he 
liked,  at  any  hours  he  liked,  to  every- 
body's house,  but  he  might  bring  any 
number  of  people,  and  to  have  a  friend 
who  knew  Andersen  was  a  passepartout 
in  Denmark.  He  was  perfectly  regard- 
less of  the  ordinary  forms  of  social  life  ; 
his  personal  habits  were  exceedingly 
careless,  not  to  say  repulsive  ;  he  was 
not  agreeable  as  a  next  neighbour,  or  as 
observed  from  over-the-way,  at  a  dinner- 
table,  for  he  ate  voraciously,  and  was  a 
decidedly  dirty  feeder  ;  he  had  no  notion 
of  time,  and  as  pertinaciously  required 
every  one  to  be  at  his  beck  and  call  as 
any  curled  darling  in  the  nursery  who  is 
at  once  the  plague  and  the  joy  of  the 
household.  He  had  not  an  idea  of  self- 
restraint  or  of  a  propos^  and  his  intense 
egotism  was  nourished  by  everybody  and 
everything.  It  never  occurred  to  him 
that  he  was  not  the  centre  of  every  one's 
life  and  thoughts.  He  once  entered  a 
room,  shook  hands  all  round,  and  then 
descrying  a  stranger  —  a  young  English 
lady  just  arrived  at  Copenhagen  —  he 
went  up  to  her,  took  her  by  both  hands, 
addressed  her  as  "the  English  rose, 
who  had  come  to  Denmark  to  see  a  great 
poet,"  added,  "  All  your  friends  will  be 
happy  that  you  are  with  Andersen,"  and 
went  off  to  fetch  a  photograph  of  himself, 
which  he  bestowed  on  her  with  much 
emphasis.      The     admiring     circle    per- 
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ceived  nothing  either  absurd  or  blamable 
in  this  or  any  other  manifestation  of  An- 
dersen's vanity  ;  and  indeed,  its  frank- 
ness, its  simple  reliance  on  every  one's 
absolute  admiration,  preserved  it  from 
ridicule  or  censure  ;  it  was  so  childlike. 
He  never  conceived  the  notion  of  satire, 
he  did  not  fear  it  therefore  ;  and  though 
his  vanity  was  easily  hurt,  and  he  would 
pout  and  sulk  like  an  offended  child, 
until  coaxed  into  good-humour  again,  he 
never  suspected  a  shade  of  ridicule  of 
him  in  any  one's  manner  or  mind.  Wher- 
ever he  was,  he  was  invariably  served 
first  at  table,  and  he  was  deeply  ag- 
grieved at  a  departure  from  this  custom 
on  the  occasion  of  "  the  English  rose's  " 
arrival  at  the  house  near  Copenhagen, 
where  he  was  then  staying.  He  became 
silent,  sulked,  would  not  eat,  and  disap- 
peared early  in  the  evening.  The  next 
morning  their  hostess  came  to  the  Eng- 
lish guest  and  asked  her  if  she  would 
mind  not  being  helped  first,  "it  made 
dear  And'sen  so  unhappy;  he  went  to 
the  kitchen,  and  told  the  servants  he 
could  see  they  no  longer  loved  him,  since 
they  thought  more  of  the  English  lady 
than  of  him."  When  he  wanted  to  go 
out  to  walk,  every  one  must  go ;  if  he 
changed  his  mind  and  sat  down  to  write, 
every  one  must  stay  at  home,  for  pres- 
ently he  would  come  into  the  room  to 
read  what  he  had  written,  and  would  be 
much  ruffled  by  the  absence  of  an  auditor. 
He  would  walk  up  to  a  stranger  and  say  : 
"They  write  in  such  and  such  a  paper 
that  I  have  such  thoughtful  eyes  ;  do  you 
think  my  eyes  so  thoughtful?"  or, 
"Every  one  in  the  world  knows  me  ;  all 
the  kings  in  Europe  have  embraced  me, 
sovereigns  come  to  meet  me  at  their 
door  ;  "  and  all  this  as  frankly  as  a  child 
would  ask  you  to  admire  its  new  frock. 
He  never  forgot  his  origin,  nor  did  he 
ever  boast  of  it ;  he  would  say  simply, 
"  It  is  very  good  of  God  to  have  given  a 
poor  cobbler's  son  a  great  genius,  to  have 
made  me  a  great  poet."  The  harsh  Dan- 
ish tongue  admits  of  no  Jioritiira^  and 
therefore  though  his  ideas  were  so  poet- 
ical, he  clothed  them  always  in  the  most 
direct  and  downright  words,  and  he 
never  had  any  idea  that  there  was  any- 
thing which  ought  not  to  be  said.  He 
spoke  very  little  English,  and  was  no  j 
judge  of  the  rendering  of  Danish  into  | 
that  language ;  so  that  Mary  Howitt's  [ 
flat,  bald,  almost  literal  translation  of  his  | 
novels  -r  if  they  may  be  so  called  — and  | 
stories  pleased  him  ;  he  could  understand  ' 
them,   he   said.      His   voice    was   exqui- 


sitely melodious  ;  his  reading  of  his  own 
stories,  which  he  half-acted,  so  expres- 
sive was  his  gesture,  was  indescribably 
delightful.  He  held  one  spell-bound, 
seeing,  hearing  nothing  but  him,  and  his 
story-telling  was  even  more  charming. 
General  conversation  he  had  none  ;  it  was 
difflcult  to  discover  on  what  subjects  he 
really  did  know  anything,  for  he  never 
conversed  ;  he  brought  every  topic  that 
was  started  back  to  himself,  to  the  cloud- 
land  in  which  he  lived,  to  the  point  in 
which  his  interest  centred.  His  talk 
was  always  like  that  of  an  ideally-gifted 
child, —  question,  narrative,  fancy,  but 
never  meeting,  or  going  with,  or  borrow- 
ing from  other  minds.  He  would  begin  to 
tell  a  story  —  after  a  few  minutes' abstract- 
ed gazing  at  some  little  object,  a  straw,  a 
pebble,  no  matter  what  —  most  commonly, 
a  toy  or  a  flower  —  and  pour  out  his  fan- 
cies in  the  plain,  unadorned  forms  of  the 
Danish,  his  voice  exquisitely  modulated 
with  every  emotion  or  meaning,  and  his 
great,  ugly,  ape-like  hands,  which  looked 
as  if  nothing  that  they  touched  could 
escape  sullying  or  destruction,  deftly  cut- 
ting out  the  quaintest  designs  in  paper, 
with  wonderful  rapidity  and  delicacy  as  he 
spoke.  Fairy-scenes,  dances,  lovers  seat- 
ed under  trees,  groups  of  flowers  and 
plants  ;  these  and  countless  other  objects 
would  drop  from  his  curling,  twisting, 
snipping  scissors,  as  fancy  after  fancy 
came  from  his  lips.  Nothing  was  soul- 
less to  the  man  with  a  child's  soul,  a 
great  imagination,  and  also  a  child's  un- 
troubled belief.  He  did  not  seem  to  have 
any  definite  creed,  and  he  attended  no 
place  of  worship  ;  he  had  no  need  of  spir- 
itual help  or  comprehension  of  spiritual 
doubt  or  difficulty.  The  good  God  and 
the  Christ-child  were  the  sum  of  his  ideas, 
and  he  found  them  everywhere.  "  God 
has  made  it  so,  it  is  right  ;  "  or  "  God  has 
said  it  is  wrong,"  was  all  his  law  ;  and  he 
could  no  more  have  put  his  mind  into  a 
polemical  attitude,  than  he  could  have 
tubbed  or  ridden  to  hounds.  Ingenious 
people  who  insist  on  seeing  everything 
double,  discern  pantheism  under  the 
quaint  conceits  of  this  friend  and  confi- 
dant of  the  fairy  and  flower  and  bird 
world  ;  but  there  is  no  such  thing  —  at 
least  it  was  not  in  himself  —  no  subtlety 
of  any  kind,  only  the  ever-flowing  fount- 
ain of  a  wondrous  and  inexhaustible 
fancy,  to  which  all  living  things  came, 
and  mirrored  themselves  therein.  You 
lived  in  his  stories  while  he  was  telling 
t  lem,  and  he  lived  in  them  always.  He 
would  walk  out  with  a  friend   or  two  at 
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Petershoi,  and  be  silent,  almost  sullen 
—  never  failing  to  remark  and  return  the 
salutation  of  passers-by,  however  —  for 
a  time ;  then  he  would  begin  to  poke 
about  on  the  ground  with  his  invariable 
stick,  looking  exactly  like  an  old  bone- 
picker,  until  he  had  found  a  bone,  a  peb- 
ble, a  twig,  a  bit  of  rag  —  any  unconsid- 
ered trifle  of  the  wayside,  when  he 
would  stand  still,  scratching  his  left 
cheek,  and  look  fixedly  at  the  thing  he  had 
in  the  palm  of  his  hand.  After  a  little,  he 
would  call  his  companion  up  with  a  ges- 
ture and  begin, —  "Once  in  a  fair  land 
there  lived,"  etc,  and  trace  the  bit  of 
bone  back  to  the  animal  it  had  belonged 
to,  and  to  its  brief  life  in  the  pastures, 
the  twig  to  its  forest-kin,  the  pebble  to 
its  countless  fellows  on  the  illimitable 
shore  in  the  morning  of  time,  the  rag  to 
its  threads  in  the  loom  and  its  share  in  a 
coilrt  costume  or  an  infant's  robe,  until 
one  began  to  wonder  whether  it  could  be 
fancy,  or  were  all  true.  He  loved  chil- 
dren, storks,  and  flowers  with  something 
approaching  passion,  of  which,  otherwise, 
there  was  no  trace  in  him.  To  children 
he  yielded  place,  which  no  "big  people" 
ever  expected  from  him.  He  would  bear 
interruption  by  a  child,  and  patiently  an- 
swer its  questions,  always  becoming  more 
childlike  himself  in  doing  so  ;  he  under- 
stood children  and  they  understood  him, 
after  the  occult  fashion  of  the  higher  an- 
imals, and  he  might  be  commonly  seen 
built  up  in  a  bower  of  children,  with  one 
on  each  foot  —  where  there  was  plenty  of 
room  for  it  —  and  an  outer  hedge  of  them 
as  the  less  privileged  audience.  To  them 
he  was  "dear  And'sen,"  too,  and  a  play- 
fellow, also  a  confidant  and  helper.  Many 
a  tooth  has  been  extracted,  many  a  dose 
of  medicine  administered,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  story  from  Andersen  ;  and 
the  Copenhagen  children's  favourite  toys 
are  the  personages  of  his  stories  made  in 
terra-cotta.  The  chief  favourite  is  "  Ole 
Luckoi,"  who  comes  to  visit  the  little  ones 
in  their  sleep  —  never  until  they  are  fast 
asleep,  though  —  and  whispers  to  them 
pleasant  dreams  of  the  coming  of  Santa 
Claus.  "Ole  Luckoi"  is  a  comical  little 
fellow,  with  two  umbrellas  tucked  under 
his  arm,  one,  to  be  held  over  the  heads 
of  good  children,  bringing  good  dreams  ; 
the  other  to  be  held  over  the  heads  of 
children  who  have  thought  or  done 
"  what  the  good  God  does  not  like,"  bring- 
ing dreams  of  discomfiture.  Andersen 
never  invented  a  story  or  created  a  per- 
sonage to  frighten  a  child,  to  produce 


any  feeling  of  suspense  or  repulsion ; 
Luckoi  was  not  to  be  waited  for  in  the 
dark,  with  trembling  limbs  and  beating 
heart  ;  he  could  never  be  seen,  and  he 
always  knew,  when  he  trod  upon  the 
stair,  whether  the  child  was  really  sleep- 
ing. In  every  order  his  descriptions,  and 
the  accessories  of  his  stories,  impromptu 
as  they  always  were,  were  wonderfully 
accurate,  and  people  wondered,  for  he 
never  studied  botany  or  any  other  sci- 
ence from  books,  yet  when  he  gave  a 
soul  and  a  costume  to  a  flower,  he  never 
departed  from  its  colour  or  its  character, 
—  for  instance,  in  his  wonderful  story  of 
the  despotic  father-carrot,  and  his  lovely 
daughter,  in  her  pale  yellow  gown,  with 
the  feathery  green  necklace.  This  story 
he  improvised  to  reward  a  little  girl  wh6 
had  obeyed  her  mother's  injunctions  that 
she  should  eat  a  tough  old  carrot  which 
was  in  her  plate  of  soup.  To  get  him  ori 
the  subject  of  storks  was  whimsically 
pleasant.  He  had  so  closely  studied  a 
colony  of  these  birds,  that  every  one  had 
a  character  and  a  history  for  him  ;  stork 
family-life,  stork  heart,  stork  brain,  every 
reality  and  every  fancy  that  even  his  im- 
agination could  bring  out,  would  reward 
the  questioner  as  to  stork  character  and 
qualities,  "  What  a  pity  it  is  Andersen 
cannot   have  a  stork-wife ! "    was    more 


than 


once 


said. 


All  things  animate, 
and  the  things  we  call  inanimate  re- 
sponded to  the  call  of  his  delightful 
fancy,  and  he  revelled  in  his  own  power. 
That  it  could  have  a  rival  in  attractive- 
ness, or  that  it  ever  could  bore  others, 
no  more  occurred  to  him  than  it  occurs 
to  an  only  child  to  suspect  the  existence 
of  a  rival  with  its  parents.  Wherever 
he  was,  he  was  not  only  first,  but  all^ 
as  a  matter  of  course.  The  "  name-day  " 
of  the  "  English  rose,"  as  he  called  her, 
befel  while  she  was  in  the  same  house 
with  the  poet,  and  several  other  guests 
were  also  there.  After  the  pretty  Dan- 
ish fashion,  her  hostess  gave  her  a  name- 
fete  of  which  the  rose  was  queen,  with 
the  right  to  choose  a  king  for  the  day. 
Her  privileges  were  explained,  and  she 
prepared  to  declare  her  choice,  but  she 
had  reckoned  without  "dear  And'sen," 
who  greeted  her  at  once  with, —  "I  —  I 
—  yes,  And'sen  himself  will  be  your 
choice  ;  you  shall  say  that  And'sen  was 
your  name-day  king,"  —  and  so  it  had  to 
be.  Henever  left  her  side  all  day  ;  he  was 
as  constant  as  one  of  his  own  storks,  and 
his  entire  conviction  of  her  proud  con- 
tent was  so  simple  and  so  manifest,  that 
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no  one  could  have  ridiculed  it  who  boast- 
ed any  heart  or  the  faintest  sense  of  hu- 
mour. 

He  had  no  power  of  enduring  physical 
pain,  or  any  notion  that  it  was  undig- 
nified to  bemoan  himself.  He  would 
talk  to  his  friends  of  every  ailment  and 
sensation  with  quite  pathetic  earnest- 
ness. To  see  Andersen  rub  his  stomach 
slowly  and  heavily,  while  he  explained, 
"  I  was  bad  all  the  night,  and  when  the 
pain  came  I  asked  the  good  God  to  take 
me  away,  but  when  it  went  I  thought  I 
should  like  to  live,"  and  to  hear  him 
gravely  repeat  the  gesture  with  the  state- 
ment to  each  comer,  was  the  funniest 
thing  possible.  Every  one  listened  and 
sympathized  with  profound  respect.  He 
ran  a  thorn  into  his  finger  one  day,  and 
not  only  did  he  cry,  throw  himself  about, 
and  finally  scream  when  it  had  to  be 
taken  out  with  a  needle,  but  he  declined 
to  eat  dinner,  and  so  completely  took  it 
for  granted  that  nobody  else  could  eat 
any,  that  nobody  did,  and  the  meal 
was  not  even  served.  When  the  thorn 
had  been  extracted,  he  wept  with  joy, 
and  sat  for  hours  holding  the  little  in- 
strument of  torture  between  his  finger  and 
thumb,  exhibiting  it  to  all  new-comers, 
and  expatiating  on  his  sufferings.  Sud- 
denly he  coughed,  and  missed  the  thorn. 
Impossible  to  persuade  him  it  had  not 
flown  into  his  mouth  and  been  swal- 
lowed. "  Will  it  be  as  sore  here  as  it 
was  heref''  he  asked  mournfully,  touch- 
ing his  stomach  and  his  finger  alter- 
nately. 

His  marvellous  simplicity  extended  to 
every  affair  of  life.  He,  who  made  many 
rich,  was  poor  himself.  His  books 
brought  him  very  little  ;  the  tiny  pension 
allowed  him  by  the  State  and  his  free 
stall  at  the  theatre  constituted  his  wealth. 
But  he  never  thought  of  money  ;  in  that, 
too,  he  had  all  a  child's  perfect  trustful 
ness.  Some  spirited  attempts  were  made 
to  marry  him  ;  one,  in  particular,  by  a 
handsome  peasant-girl,  who  wrote  him  a 
love-letter,  and  took  it  to  him  herself. 
When  he  had  read  it,  she  urged  her  cause 
in  words,  —  "I  would  be  so  good  to 
you,"  she  said  ;  "  I  would  take  such  care 
of  you."  —  "I  don't  doubt  it,"  he  replied  ; 
"but,  my  good  girl,  I  don't  want  to  be 
married."  He  had  a  grand  passion,  he 
used  to  say,  once,  and  it  was  enough  for 
all  his  life ;  and  then  he  would  weave 
some  of  his  purest,  brightest,  most  beau- 
tiful and  graceful  fancies  round  the  image 
of  —  Jenny  Lind 


Some  mysterious  affinity  existed  be- 
tween him  and  the  flower-world.  He 
would  handle  flowers  and  whisper  to 
them,  and  they  would  take  wondrous 
combinations  at  the  bidding  of  his  big, 
flat  fingers.  When  he  held  flowers,  or 
presented  them,  he  became  almost  grace- 
ful, and  he  had  a  floral  language  all  his 
own.  A  quick  observer  might  trace  An- 
dersen's reading  of  character,  or  rather 
the  revelation  of  his  true  child-instinct, 
in  the  flowers  which  he  would  present  to 
the  ladies  whom  he  selected  for  this  cov- 
eted honour. 

He  sleeps  well  in  the  city  which  loved 
and  honoured  him  so  truly,  whose  every- 
day life  is  full  of  him  and  of  associations 
with  him,  whose  every  familiar  object  has 
been  lent  new  meaning  by  his  extraordi- 
nary fancy,  and  his  simple,  trustful,  child- 
like heart.  His  memory  will  be  kept 
green  throughout  a  long  period  of  re- 
membrance, by  plentiful  traditions  of  one 
whose  character  was  as  unique  as  his 
genius. 


QliXaaaa !  QaKanaa  \ 

Here  is  no  common  sea. 
On  sweeps  the  brave  Greek  galley,  and  the 

main 
Resounds  with  rhythmic  beat  of  oar  and 
song. 
Who  rules  the  wave  but  we  ? 
Back,  Tyrian  traders  !  bear  ye  back  again 
Cedar  and  myrrh,  and  purple  sails  that  long 
For  our  light  breeze,  who  loves  the  Greek 
alone, 
Since  first  on  all  her  coasts  the  light  of  Hellas 
shone. 

The  dimpled  sea  for  us,  for  us  the  laughing 

sea  ! 
Nor  unsunned  deeps  are  here,  nor  mount- 
ains dim  ; 
But  by  a  wondroiis  shore, 
Warm  with  sweet  light  and  soft  with  bush 
and  tree, 
We  lift  our  joyous  hymn, 
And  ever  more  and  more 
Feel  the  live  leap  of  oars  that  smite  the 
plain, 
For  merry  Greeks  are  we,  and  spring  is  come 
again. 

Leap  on,  good  boat,  leap  on  —  wc  arc  hot  — 

with  love 
For  the  wide  streets  of  marble  Sybaris, 

And  'mid  the  crowd  would  stand 
To  sec  the  light  white  cloaks,  and  curls  that 
move 
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On  lighter  air.     No  fairer  show  than  this 

Moves  on  the  Attic  strand ; 
No  steeds  more  spotless  draw  the  car  of  day 
Than  these  gold-hooved  that  ring  along  the 
sacred  way. 

Full  many  a  youth  is  there, 
Who  lies  in  roses,  fearful  lest  the  sun 
Slip  through  the  screen  to  burn  his  forehead 
pale ; 
'Twere  well  these  warriors  fair 
Should  ride  with  us,  and  ere  the  day  be  done 
Breathe  the  brave  sea-smell  on  the  quicken- 
ing gale. 
Or  at  noontide  when  we  move  lazily 
Should  feel  the  broad  bare  light  strike  from 
the  burnished  sea. 

O  the  fair  shore, 
All  thronged  and  mystical  with  olive  sheen  ! 
And  here  a  passion  of  white  blossom  glows, 

And  here  is  wondrous  store 

Of  rosier  bloom,  and  from  the  tender  green 

Of  the  new  leaves  peeps  out  the  brier  rose  ; 

Gleams  the  pale  lemon  on  pale  lemon-trees, 

And  golden-ripe  the  fruit  of  famed  Hesperides. 

Look,  Agathon  !     Beside  the  silver-grey 
Of  yon  blunt  olive  — look !     What  is't  that 

hies  ? 
The  flutter  of  white  raiment  —  nymph  or 

maid  ? 
Haste,  Petale,  away ! 
For  where  a  pool  in  shadowed  hollow  lies 
The  young  .Narcissus  in  his  hair  doth  braid 
Bright  new-born  flowers,   and  the  boy,  I 

ween. 
Will  die  for  his  own  love,  if  thou  wilt  not  be 

seen. 

See,  in  the  cleft  between  those  soft  brown 
hills. 
How  the  goats  clamber  !     See 
The  long-cloaked  herdsman,  how  he  strides 

before  ! 
Herdsman  ?     'Tis  Phoebus  leads  them  by 
the  rills. 

If  such  a  thing  may  be. 
Push  in,  old  pilot,  nearer  to  the  shore. 
For  we  would  see  this  god  in  country  guise, 
Who  toils  awhile  with  men  ere  yet  he  mount 
the  skies. 

The  hills  are  all  alive  ! 
The  fauns   are  out,  and  from  the  soft  low 

brake 
A  satyr  peers,  a  njrmph  starts  up  to  fly. 

Where  the  light  shadows  drive 
Along  the  slope,  oh  !  doth  he  sleep  or  wake. 
Who  in  such  utter  stillness  there  doth  lie. 
That  the  lithe  lizard  darts  across  his  breast. 
And  o'er  him  hangs  the  lark  with  rapture  half- 
expressed  ? 


Methinks  from  out  the  vineyard   cold  and 
bare 
He  hither  stole  to  dream 
Of  autumn's  glory  and  the  laden  vine. 
Swinging  from  tree  to  tree  in  drowsy  air. 
And  vats  o'erbrimmed  with  purple.     Well 

I  deem 
'Tis  Ampelus  who  loves  the  lord  of  wine, 
'Tis  young-eyed  Ampelus  who  slumbers  here, 
And  sees  'mid  all  his  rout  the  jocund  god  ap- 
pear. 

Wreathe    round   him,   dancing  nymphs   in 

order  meet, 
And  wake  him  slowly  with  your  low-voiced 
song, 
And  with  arms,  voices,  feet, 
In  harmony  the  tender  strain  prolong, 
Till  ope  those  eyes  for  laughter  once  again. 
And  the  young  faun  in  glee  leaps  down  toward 
the  main. 

Alas  !  we  rest  not  here. 
Nor  dream  with  him  beside  the  sunny  shore. 
What  if  we  dare  a  splendid  deed  —  to  fly 
Beyond  the  Italian  coasts,  nor  longer  fear 
The  outer  ocean,  and  so  come  no  more 

In  these  safe  seas  to  lie. 
But,  passing  o'er  the  waters  wild  and  grey. 
Find  a  new  race  to  rule  beyond  the  dying  day. 

More  knowledge  still  we  seek. 
More  potent  arts  to  sway  the  souls  of  men  : 
Beyond  far   western    seas    perchance   may 
dwell 
New  scholars  for  the  Greek, 
New  place  for  temples  fair  on  hill  or  glen  ; 

Methinks  the  mighty  waters  swell 
With  prophecy  ;  and  where  the  sun  sinks 
down. 
Slow  rises,  like  a  mist,  full  many  a  stately 
town. 

Vain,  vain  !  rash  tongue  beware  ! 
Is  there  no  god  to  scourge  us  for  our  pride  ? 
Let  us  be  wise,  my  Agathon,  nor  dare 
On  unknown  course  so  frail  a  bark  to  guide. 
When  thou  and  I  are  on  the  inland  sea. 
What  place  in  all  the  world  so  fair  for  me  and 
thee  ? 

Shake  out  the  sail, 
And  cease  with  toiling  oar  to  vex  the  foam  i 
The  shade  creeps  up  the  hill,  a  single  star 
In  the  deep  sky  is  pale  : 

The  goats  move  slowly  home  ; 
And  from  the  rocks  afar. 
Where,  like  a  waving  veil,  the  thin  mist 
clings. 
Sweet  as  a  dream  of  old  the  fabled  siren  sings. 
Blackwood's  Magazine.  J«  R*  S. 
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THE    FISHERMAN  S    FUNERAL,    ETC. 


THE   FISHERMAN'S  FUNERAL. 


Up  on  the  breezy  headland  the  fisherman's 
grave  they  made, 

Where,  over  the  daisies  and  clover  bells,  the 
birchen  branches  swayed ; 

Above  us  the  lark  was  singing  in  the  cloud- 
less skies  of  June, 

And  under  the  cliffs  the  billows  were  chanting 
their  ceaseless  tune : 

For  the  creamy  line  was  curving  along  the 
hollow  shore, 

Where  the  dear  old  tides  were  flowing  that  he 
would  ride  no  more. 

The  dirge  of  the  wave,  the  note  of  the  bird, 

and  the  priest's  low  tone  were  blent 
In  the  breeze  that  blew  from  the  moorland,  all 

laden  with  country  scent; 
But  never  a   thought  of  the   new-mown   hay 

tossing  on  sunny  plains, 
Or  of  lilies  deep  in  the  wild  wood,  or  roses 

gemming  the  lanes. 
Woke  in  the  hearts  of  the  stern  bronzed  men 

who  gathered  around  the  grave. 
Where  lay  the  mate  who  had  fought  with  them 

the  battle  of  wind  and  wave. 

How  boldly  he  steered  the  coble  across  the 

foaming  bar. 
When  the  sky  was  black  to  the  eastward  and 

the  breakers  white  on  the  Scar  ! 
How  his  keen  eye  caught  the  squall  ahead, 

how  his  strong  hand  furled  the  sail. 
As  we  drove  o'er  the  angry  waters  before  the 

raging  gale  ! 
How  cheery  he  kept  all  the  long  dark  night ; 

and  never  a  parson  spoke 
Good  words,  like  those  he  said  to  us,  when  at 

last  the  morning  broke  ! 

So  thought  the  dead  man's  comrades,  as  silent 

and  sad  they  stood. 
While   the   prayer   was   prayed,  the   blessing 

said,  and  the  dull  earth  struck  the  wood  ; 
And  the  widow's  sob,  and  the  orphan's  wail, 

jarred  through  the  joyous  air ; 
How  could  the  light  wind  o'er  the  sea,  blow 

on  so  fresh  and  fair  ? 
How   could  the  gay  waves   laugh  and  leap, 

landward  o'er  sand  and  stone, 
While  he,  who  knew  and  loved  them  all,  lay 

lapped  in  clay  alone  ? 

But  for  long,  when  to  the  beetling  heights  the 

snow-tipped  billows  roll, 
When  the  cod,  and  skate,  and  dogfish  dart 

around  the  herring  shoal ; 
When  gear  is  sorted,  and  sails  are  set,  and  the 

merry  breezes  blow. 
And  away  to  the  deep  sea-harvest  the  stalwart 

reapers  go, 
A  kindly  sigh,  and  a  hearty  word,  they  will 

give  to  him  who  lies 
Where   the   clover  springs,  and  the   heather 

blooms,  beneath  the  northern  skies. 

All  The  Year  Round. 


NORWICH. 

SEPTEMBER —  1849. 

(see   "  MEMORIALS  OF  A   QUIET   LIFE.") 

The  good  old  bishop  was  lying  dead. 

His  people  knew  he  had  wished  to  die, 
For  after  the  life  of  the  soul  is  fled. 
That  the  body  might  live  to  be  clothed  and  fed 
Was  a  fear  he  had  been  troubled  by. 

In  dismal  black  was  the  palace  draped. 

Black  were  the  plumes  and  funeral  pall, 
And  nothing  about  him  the  story  shaped 
That  a  beautiful  soul  had  from  earth  escaped, 
To  dwell  in  heaven  above  us  all. 

Stately  and  grand  was  the  palace  gloom, 

The  old  cathedral  was  very  grand. 
And  very  magnificent  was  the  tomb, 
And  the  great  old  bell,  with  majestic  boom, 
Toll'd  the  tale  to  a  sorrowing  land. 

Sorrowing  ?    Yes  —  there  was  sorrow  there  - 

For  he  was  a  wise  and  trusty  chief. 
It  was  not  the  sorrow  of  a  despair. 
Nor  yet  of  a  deep  and  a  deathless  care. 
But  of  a  gentle  and  reverent  grief. 

Clergy  and  friends,  and  the  nearer  yet. 

Will  follow  the  good  dead  man  with  pain. 
And  when  in  his  grave  they  have  seen  him  set, 
With  the  "  tender  touch  "  of  a  kind  regret 
Return  to  their  pleasant  homes  again. 

Such  is  the  natural,  proper  course  — 

Only  one  little  chorister  boy 
Wept  with  a  wild  and  a  vehement  force. 
Wept  with  a  passion  that  seem'd  like  remorse," 

And  that  emptied  the  world  of  its  joy. 

A  white-robed  boy  with  a  rosy  face, 

A  baby  eye  and  a  dimpling  chin  ; 
They  crowded  about  him  with  kindly  grace 
The  cause  of  this  tempest  of  grief  to  trace. 

And  to  show  him  such  grief  was  a  sin. 

But  the  little  chorister  raised  his  head 

And  shook  his  fist  at  the  gloomy  bier, 
"  It  is  such  a  pity,"  he  sharply  said, 
"  That  a  boy  should  live  when  a  bishop  is 
dead. 
And  he  should  be  there  while  /am  here." 

Thou  innocent  white-robed  chorister. 

Is  death  the  worst  that  a  life  can  bring .'' 
Loyal  the  thoughts  that  thy  bosom  stir  \ 
But  may  not  a  good  old  bishop  prefer 
A  peaceable  death  to  anything  > 

Grudge  not  the  crown  to  the  aged  brow. 
He  has  lived  his  life  and  fought  his  fight ; 

But  pray  that  when  death  shall  approach  thee, 
thou 

May'st  then  be  as  ready  to  die  as  now. 
Innocent-hearted  and  robed  in  white  I 
Sunday  Magazine.  A, 
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From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
THE    INHERITANCE    OF    THE    GREAT 
MOGUL.* 

"  In  Asia  and  Eastern  Europe  scarcely 
a  dog  might  bark  without  Mongol  leave, 
from  the  borders  of  Poland  and  the  Gulf 
of  Scandaroon  to  the  Amur  and  the  Yel- 
low Sea." 

These  striking  words  form  a  fitting  pre- 
lude to  the  story  of  the  travels  of  the  Polo 
family,  which  opens  in  1260  by  the  depart- 
ure of  the  two  brothers,  Nicolo  and  Maf- 
feo,  on  a  trading  expedition  to  the  Crimea. 
"  The  book  of  Ser  Marco  Polo,  the  Vene- 
tian, concerning  the  Kingdoms  and  Mar- 
vels of  the  East,"  as  it  has  now  been 
given,  newly  translated  and  edited  by 
Colonel  Yule,  with  notes,  maps,  and  il- 
lustrations, leaves  scarcely  anything  to  be 
hoped  for  as  the  fruit  of  further  research, 
and  is  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  various  Mongol  sover- 
eignties in  Asia  and  Eastern  Europe  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  In  a  preliminary 
sketch  of  the  state  of  the  East  at  the 
time  of  the  journeys  of  the  Polo  family,  it 
is  shown  that  the  vast  empire  which 
Genghis  Khan  f  had  conquered,  still 
owned  a  nominally  supreme  head  in  the 
great  khan  (or  kdan,  as  we  are  told  to 
write  it),  though  practically  it  was  split- 
ting up  into  several  great  monarchies, 
under  the  descendants  of  the  four  sons  of 
Genghis.  Kublai  Khan  was  the  grandson 
of  Genghis,  and  the  fifth  in  succession, 
being  the  younger  son  of  Tuli,  the  fourth 
son  of  Genghis.  The  throne  of  the  Mon- 
gol empire  had  just  been  ascended  by 
Kublai,  "the  most  able  of  its  oqcupants 
after  the  founder."  Succeeding  his  elder 
brother,  who  died  in  1259,  before  an  ob- 
scure fortress  of  western  China,  he  car- 

•  "  The  Book  of  Ser  Marco  Polo,  the  Venetian,  con- 
cerning the  Kingdoms  and  Marvels  of  the  East." 
Newly  translated  and  edited,  with  notes,  maps,  and 
other  illustrations,  by  Colonel  Henry  Yule,  C.13.  Sec- 
ond edition,  revised,  with  the  addition  of  new  matter 
and  many  new  illustrations.  London:  John  Murray. 
"Central  Asia,  from  the  Aryan  to  the  Cossack."  Ry 
James  Hutton.  London:  Tinsley  Brothers.  "Eng- 
land .-ind  Russia  in  the  Ea-.t."  A  series  of  papers  on 
the  political  and  geographical  condition  of  Central 
Asia.  By  Major-General  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  K.C.B., 
F.K.S.     London:  John  Murray. 

t  Colonel  Yule  justifies  a  different  spelling,  calling 
him  Chingiz  Kdan ;  but  long  tise  has  made  the  form  in 
the  text,  if  less  correct,  more  generally  recognizable. 


ried  out  a  previous  intention  of  his  broth- 
ers to  remove  the  seat  of  government  from 
Karakorum,  on  the  northern  verge  of  the 
Mongolian  desert,  to  the  more  populous 
regions  that  had  been  conquered  in  the 
further  East,  and  this  step  in  the  end  con- 
verted the  Mongol  kdan  into  a  Chinese 
emperor,  realizing  then,  as  at  many  sub- 
sequent periods,  the  truth  of  the  ancient 
proverb  —  "China  is  a  sea  that  salts  all 
rivers  that  flow  into  it."  Mongols  and 
Tartars,  each  in  succession,  have  found 
themselves  absorbed  by  the  people  they 
conquered,  their  own  distinctive  nation- 
ality becoming  more  or  less  completely 
merged  in  that  of  the  Chinese. 

Southern  China  still  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  native  dynasty,  but  their  sub- 
jection followed,  with  great  slaughter,  as 
was  the  wont,  and  is  to  this  day,  of  Mongol 
and  Tartar  rulers.  Marco  Polo  details 
many  of  the  particulars  of  the  conquest, 
adding  that  "  the  number  of  inhabitants 
is  so  great  that  no  person  can  count  them, 
and  if  they  were  men-at-arms,  those  of 
the  province  of  Manji  would  conquer  the 
whole  world." 

That  they  were  not  very  far  from  ac- 
complishing this  feat  under  the  Mongol 
khans  is  plainly  shown  by  the  mere  re- 
capitulation of  the  inheritance  which  the 
founder  of  the  great  dynasty  of  Mongolian 
sovereigns  left  to  his  four  sons,  Juji, 
Chaghatai,  Okodai,  and  Tuli.  In  the  third 
generation,  when  Kublai  Khan,  the  second 
son  of  Tuli,  assumed  in  succession  the 
great  headship  of  the  house  of  Genghis, 
wars  on  a  vast  scale  were  brewing  be- 
tween the  descendants,  and  they  were 
becoming  practically  irtdependent  of  each 
other,  and  the  nominally  supreme  head, 
the  great  kdan.  Thus  Hulaku,  the  third 
son  of  Tuli,  and  brother  of  the  two 
great  khans.  Manga  and  Kublai,  was 
ruler  of  Persia,  Babylonia,  Mesopotamia, 
and  Armenia,  yet  he  and  "  his  sons'  sons, 
continued  to  stamp  the  name  of  the  great 
khan  upon  their  coins,  and  to  use  the 
Chinese  seals  of  State  which  he  bestowed 
upon  them." 

Barka,  son  of  Juji,  the  first  ruling  prince 
of  the  house  of  Genghis  to  turn  Mahom- 
edan,  reigned  on  the  steppes  of  the  Volga, 
where  a  standing  camp  had  become  a  great 
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city,    under    the    name    of    Sarai,  —  the   far  apart, — and  in  races  still  more  widely 


*'  Sarra,"  to  which  Chaucer  alludes    in 
his  half-told  tale  of  Cambuscan,  when 

At  Sarra,  in  the  Londe  of  Tartaric, 
There  dwelt  a  king  that  wern'ed  Russie. 
Through   which   ther  died   many  a  doughty 

man : 
This  noble  king  was  cleped  Cambuscan. 

The  house  of  Chaghatai,  the  second  of 
the  sons  of  Genghis,  had  settled  upon  the 
pastures  of  the  Hi,  and  the  valley  of  the 
Sir  Daria  or  Jaxartes,  and  ruled  the 
wealthy  cities  of  Sogdiana.  Kaidu,  the 
grandson  of  Okodai,  who  had  been  the 
successor  of  Genghis  in  the  kaanship,  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  the  transfer  of  the 
supreme  authority  to  the  house  of  Tuli, 
his  younger  brother,  and,  we  are  told  by 
Colonel  Yule,  was  through  the  long  life  of 
Kublai  a  thorn  in  his  side,  perpetually 
keeping  his  north-western  frontier  in 
alarm.  His  immediate  authority,  it  is  add- 
ed, was  exercised  over  some  part  of  what 
we  now  should  call  eastern  Turkestan, 
and  southern-central  Siberia  ;  whilst  his 
hordes  of  horsemen,  force  of  character, 
and  close  neighbourhood  brought  the 
khans  of  Chaghatai  under  his  influence, 
and  they  generally  acted  with  him.  Such 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  rough  par- 
tition of  territories,  after  the  death  of 
Genghis,  and  were  it  not  for  these  inevi- 
table divisions  among  the  survivors  of 
the  most  ambitious  and  successful  con- 
querors, the  subjugation  of  the  whole 
world  under  one  sceptre  might  not  be  so 
impossible.  The  aim  of  Genghis  was  lit- 
erally the  conquest  of  the  world,  — as  he 
conceived  it,  —  and  was  nearer  its  ac- 
complishment in  his  own  life,  and  in  that 
of  two  of  his  descendants,  Kublai  and 
Timur,  than  it  had  ever  been  before,  or 
is  likely  to  be  again.  The  empire  which 
he  created  counted  within  its  limits 
probably  one-half  of  the  whole  human 
race,  and  extended  from  the  Sea  of 
Okhotsk,  at  the  north-eastern  extremity 
of  Asia,  over  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
continent  as  far  as  the  Black  Sea.  In- 
sane as  such  ambition  seems,  it  must 
have  its  source  in  some  perennial  springs 
of  action  common  to  our  nature,  since  it 
constantly  reappears  with  a  certain  peri- 
odicity in  successive  ages  —  fortunately 


separated  by  ethnographic  characters 
and  surrounding  conditions.  Assyrian, 
Babylonian,  and  Persian,  Greek,  Roman, 
and  French,  have  each  in  turn  sent  forth 
heroes  on  this  quest  for  universal  empire. 
With  the  Romans  alone  it  became  the 
insanity  or  ambition  of  a  people,  who  for 
successive  ages  sought  to  be  the  rulers 
of  the  world,  and  actually  founded  an 
imperial  sway  over  Europe  from  the 
Rhine  to  the  Danube,  and  in  Asia  and 
Africa,  nearly  as  far  as  Alexander  had 
penetrated  on  either  continent.  The 
whole  of  Asia  and  Eastern  Europe  had 
not,  however,  been  under  the  sceptre  of 
a  single  ruler,  until  Timur  swooped  from 
his  Mongolian  steppes,  the  heir  of  the 
first  great  mogul,  and  camped  in  the 
heart  of  Hungary  and  Poland,  with  a 
mixed  multitude  of  tribes  and  nations  for 
his  army.  Of  the  many  sovereignties 
established  by  him  on  his  track,  one  re- 
mained to  our  day  and  was  occupied  by 
his  descendants.  The  throne  of  the 
great  mogul  at  Delhi,  with  its  phantom 
sceptre,  still  existed,  when  the  great 
mutiny  swept  it  aside  with  the  last  ves- 
tiges of  authority  over  the  millions  of 
Hindostan.  Since  this  last  exodus  of 
Mongolian  tribes  with  a  Timur  for  their 
leader,  many  changes  have  taken  place  in 
the  partition  and  subdivision  of  the 
widely  scattered  kingdoms  and  khanates, 
which  it  was  not  possible  to  bind  to- 
gether under  one  head  for  any  but  a  brief 
space  ;  but  the  physical  character  of  the 
soil  and  the  races  which  occupy  it,  re- 
main very  nearly  the  same.  Between  In- 
dia and  the  southern  limits  of  the  Russian 
Empire  vast  spaces  of  Central  Asia 
seem  to  be  little  changed  in  anything,  as 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  has  said,  "  since  it  was 
a  nursery  of  great  nations,  and  the  cradle, 
not  only  of  kings  and  founders  of  em- 
pires, but  of  trains  of  thought  and  vast 
systems  of  moral  and  political  philosophy 
which  have  overspread  and  widely  in- 
fluenced other  regions  south  and  west." 
So  nearly  the  same,  indeed,  that  the 
question  will  sometimes  suggest  itself 
whether,  under  any  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances, like  results  are  wholly  be- 
yond   the    limits    of    possibility  .-*     The 
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steppes  of  Mongolia,  and  the  great  table- 
lands of  Asia,  whence  so  many  tides  of 
migration  and  conquest  have  proceeded 
in  times  past,  still  breed  the  same  race, 
and  supply  them  with  the  same  motives 
for  a  stampede,  southward  and  westward. 
*'  Desert  means  license,"  says  the  Arab 
proverb,  and  "  wild  lands  breed  wild 
men,"  who  are  both  restless  and  adven- 
turous, and  only  want  a  leader  for  any 
enterprise.  No  doubt  to  an  observer  of 
the  incessant  ebb  and  flow  of  these  waves 
of  migration,  it  is  evident  that  the  tidal 
stream  of  conquest,  so  long  pursuing  its 
course  intermittingly  from  east  to  west, 
has  ever  since  the  last  advance  of  the 
Turks  into  Europe,  and  the  second  siege 
of  Vienna,  more  especially,  —  been  slowly 
but  certainly  ebbing.  Within  the  last 
two  centuries  all  aggression  and  advance 
has  come  from  the  west.  While  the  Rus- 
sian Empire  has  been  broadening  down- 
wards to  the  Black  Sea  and  Central  Asia, 
and  at  the  same  time  extending  eastwards 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Amur,  England  has 
occupied  the  Indian  peninsula,  —  and 
English,  Dutch,  Spanish  and  French 
have  successively  takep  possession  of 
the  Malay  Archipelago,  and  much  of  the 
Indo-Chinese  peninsula. 

A  new  phase  of  international  relations 
and  interests  has  arisen  in  consequence 
of  this  reversed  movement  of  the  west 
on  the  east.  New  in  more  senses  than 
one,  and  tending  each  day  to  become 
more  seriously  embarrassing  to  Euro- 
pean diplomacy.  The  *'  Eastern  ques- 
tion," the  constant  source  of  difficulty  to 
modern  statesmen,  and  which  has  al- 
ready led  to  one  of  the  great  wars  of  the 
century,  is  daily  extending  its  scope,  and 
now  may  fairly  be  held  to  include  Central 
Asia,  and  the  advance  of  Russia  in  that 
direction.  The  cause  of  uneasiness  is 
very  similar  in  both  cases,  since  it  is  the 
progress  southward  of  the  occupants  of 
the  great  northern  plains  and  steppes, 
which  creates  the  danger.  In  the  direc- 
tion of  Turkey  all  Europe  has  been  con- 
cerned in  preventing  Constantinople  fall- 
ing into  Russian  hands.  There  is  no 
European  State  which  has  not  some  in- 
terest in  such  a  question  as  this.  With 
a  great  arsenal  on  the   Bosphorus  —  the 


gates  of  the  Black  Sea  in  Russian  keep- 
ing—  to  close  or  to  open  at  pleasure — • 
the  position  of  all  the  maritime  powers 
would  be  affected,  and  those  of  Europe 
critically,  by  altered  conditions  of  secur- 
ity and  the  proximity  of  a  first-class  pow- 
er. But  Great  Britain,  being  the  only 
one  of  these  which  is  at  the  same  time  a 
great  Asiatic  power,  sees  herself  doubly 
threatened  by  the  approach  of  Russia 
towards  her  Indian  frontier.  Compara- 
tively unimportant  to  other  western 
States,  it  touches  England  at  a  vital 
point.  But  inasmuch  as  the  balance  of 
power  is  mainly  determined  by  alliances 
between  the  different  States  which  con- 
stitute the  fighting  power  of  Europe,  and 
these  in  their  turn  are  the  result  of  con- 
tinuous attempts  to  adjust  mutual  inter- 
ests and  rival  pretensions,  no  step  can 
now  be  taken  by  Russia  or  England  in 
Asia  without  a  reflex  influence  being  felt 
at  Berlin,  Vienna  and  Paris.  This  truth, 
so  long  recognized  as  regarded  Constanti- 
nople, is  new  as  regards  Central  Asia  and 
our  Indian  empire. 

Nor  is  it  the  only  novel  feature, 
which  time  and  Russian  progress  have 
imported  into  the  Eastern  question.  It 
is  entirely  new  that  any  movement  of 
China  should  exercise  a  similar  influence 
on  the  councils  or  the  interests  of  Europe. 
The  army  which  the  Chinese  are  on  the 
point  of  marching  on  eastern  Turkestan 
from  behind  the  angle  of  the  Great  Wall, 
to  wrest  that  province  from  the  actual 
ruler  the  Atalih-Gazih,  is  likely  to  have 
one  of  two  results,  either  of  which  would 
be  adverse  to  British  interests.  Yacoob 
Beg  may  be  left  unaided  from  Russia, 
and  defeated, —  in  which  case  the  exter- 
mination of  the  whole  Mussulman  popu- 
lation will  inevitably  follow,  and  the  fron- 
tier in  Chinese  hands  will  be  hermet- 
ically closed  in  their  hands  as  it  was 
before  ;  or  the  Russians  may  enable  him 
to  successfully  resist  the  Chinese  arms, 
and  his  independence  will  be  lost,  as  the 
price  of  such  aid,  with  exactly  the  same 
consequences  as  regards  our  trade  —  the 
policy  of  Russia  being  to  exclude  all 
competition.  This  would  also  bring  a 
dangerous  i)ower  so  much  nearer  to  our 
frontier,    and  open    the  gates  of   China, 
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through  the  valley  of  Kashgar,  to  Russian 
arms  and  commerce.  China,  however, 
has  the  traditions  and  some  of  the  pres- 
tige of  the  great  Mongol  conquests,  while 
Kublai  Khan  reigned  supreme  at  Cam- 
balu  over  all  the  Chinese.  They  may  not 
so  easily  relinquish  possessio.n  of  this 
gateway  to  the  inner  land.  Their  past 
history  would  lead  to  this  conclusion  ; 
and  it  seems  certain  that  the  present  ruler 
of  eastern  Turkestan  cannot  success- 
fully resist  them  single-handed.  Thus 
the  consequences  of  this  mighty  grasp 
of  empire  under  one  strong  chief  of  Mon- 
gol race,  however  fugitive  the  hold  or 
transitory  the  power,  may  be  found  to 
have  left  permanent  traces,  the  effects  of 
which  are  far  from  being  exhausted. 
The  greatest  and  richest  portion  of 
Kublai's  inheritance  in  territory  and  in 
population,  has  fallen  to  the  present  Tar- 
tar rulers  of  China.  In  the  coming  con- 
flict for  the  possession  of  eastern  Tur- 
kestan, on  our  northern  borders,  a  Chinese 
emperor,  who  neither  consults  nor  is  con- 
sulted by  European  powers,  is  prepar- 
ing to  assert  his  claim  to  a  portion  of 
the  Mongol  emperor's  inheritance  ;  a 
movement  which  we  seem  to  have  little 
power  to  prevent,  however  adverse  it  may 
be  to  our  interests  or  security.  So  again, 
in  our  efforts  to  open  a  trade-route  from 
British  Burmah  into  western  China,  we 
have  been  met  by  treachery,  and  an  at- 
tack in  which  the  Burmese  and  Chinese 
are  more  than  suspected  of  complicity. 
If  this  prove  to  be  so,  the  action  of  the 
Chinese  court  may  entail  a  Burmese 
war,  and  the  further  extension  of  our 
Indian  frontier  to  that  of  China  on  the 
south-west. 

It  is  in  this  sense  therefore,  that  I  pro- 
pose to  treat  of  the  great  mogul's  inher- 
itance, and  consider  the  present  and 
future  destinies  of  those  countries  in 
Central  and  Western   Asia  which  formed  I 


territorial  fragments  of  an  overgrown 
empire.  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  in  his 
"  England  and  Russia  in  the  East," 
Colonel  Yule  by  his  recent  edition  of  the 
story  of  Marco  Polo's  travels,  carrying 
us  back  to  the  days  of  Kublai  Khan  ;  and 
Mr.  Button  by  his  "  Central  Asia,  from 
the  Aryan  to  the  Cossack,"  giving,  as  has 
been  well  said,  a  codification  of  the  lit- 
erature of  the  Central-Asian  question 
from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  period, — 
have  supplied  excellent  text-books,  and 
authoritative  guides  to  all  who  seek  in- 
formation in  this  interesting  field  of  in- 
quiry. But  the  whole  of  this  vast  region, 
with  its  mixed  races  and  agglomeration 
of  kingdoms  and  powers,  is  now  in  a  state 
of  transition  or  fusion.  The  rapid  intro- 
duction of  foreign  elements  is  leavening 
the  whole  mass  with  new  ideas,  and  cre- 
ating a  fermentation  which  must  inevi- 
tably produce  great  changes.  Whether 
the  time  has  arrived  in  China  for  one  of 
those  great  social  movements,  as  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  has  suggested,  which  in  all 
ages  have  so  powerfully  affected  the  des- 
tinies of  nations  and  the  geographical 
distribution  of  races,  I  will  not  here  dis- 
cuss. But  it  is  certain  that  these  im- 
ported germs,  covering  the  whole  field  of 
human  thought  and  action  in  those  re- 
gions, are  rapidly  bearing  fruit.  Hitherto, 
these  coming  changes,  these  shiftings  of 
social  strata,  and  of  political  relations 
and  boundaries  as  their  consequence, 
have  been  considered  too  exclusively,  I 
think,  in  their  more  or  less  obvious  and 
direct  bearing,  on  the  policy  and  interests 
of  European  States.  If  the  future,  as 
runs  the  rule  in  the  East,  be  foreshad- 
owed in  the  present,  the  Chinese  empire, 
and  even  the  lesser  realm  of  Japan,  can- 
not be  any  longer  left  out  of  the  account. 
It  was  suggested  recently,  in  an  able 
leader  of  the  7»/^i-,  that  the  hour  maybe 
at  hand  when  Chinese  history  and  pol- 


so  large  a  portion  of  the  Mongol's  empire,  itics,  and  even  Chinese  rites  and  cere- 
Many  works,  and  some  of  high  authority,  i  monies,  may  have  the  deepest  interest 
have  lately  appeared  on  Central  Asia,  ( for  the  West, —  much  leading  to  the 
and  Russian  advances  into  it,  together  thought  that  an  important  part  is  re- 
with  a  still  greater  number  of  reviews  j  served  to  them  in  the  future  history  of 
and  separate  articles  on  the  same  subject ;  Asia.  With  laws,  usages,  and  forms  of 
but  all  have  been  written  either  from  an  |  government  which  have  grown  up  apart 
Anglo-Indian  or  a  Western  point  of  view. !  without  any  influence  from  without,  or 
I  venture  to  think,  therefore,  that  some- 
thing may  be  gained  by  reversing  the 
order,  and  looking  at  all  these  questions 
from  a  Mongolian,  or  at  least  a  more 
Eastern  standpoint. 

To  China,  Russia,  and  England  has 
fallen  chiefly  the  heritage  of  the  lapsed 
sstates  —  the     scattered    kingdoms    and 


from  other  races  infusing  elements  com- 
mon to  all  the  other  groups  of  mankind, 
they  are  the  heirs  not  only  of  an  old  civ- 
lization — older  than  any  now  surviving 
—  but  one  especially  their  own.  Pos- 
sessed of  a  literature  which  has  borrowed 
nothing  from  the  genius  or  research  of 
the   scholars  of  other  lands,  a  language 
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unique  in  its  symbols,  its  structure,  and 
its  antiquity,  and  a  people  more  numer- 
ous than  those  under  the  sway  of  any 
other  power,  remarkable  for  their  indus- 
try, the  Chinese  empire  forms  at  this  day 
the  greatest  (if  extent  of  dominions  and 
number  of  population  be  taken  together) 
ever  swayed  by  a  single  power  in  any  age 
or  any  part  of  the  world.  "  It  produces 
within  its  own  borders  everything  neces- 
sary for  the  comfort,  support,  and  delight 
of  its  inhabitants,  and  comprises  within 
its  limits  every  variety  of  soil  and  cli- 
mate ;  while  beneath,  it  abounds  in  coal 
and  ironstone,  the  primary  elements  of 
our  own  wealth  and  power.  It  is  watered 
by  large  rivers,  which  serve  not  only  to 
irrigate  and  to  drain  it,  but,  by  means  of 
their  size  and  the  course  of  their  tribu- 
taries, also  afford  unusual  facilities  for 
intercommunication."  Thus  Williams,  in 
his  "  Middle  Kingdom,"  describes  the 
people  and  the  country,  and  those  who 
best  know  both,  will  be  the  most  ready  to 
admit  the  accuracy  of  the  description. 
The  writer  in  the  Times  may  well  think, 
therefore,  such  an  empire,  after  enduring 
more  than  three  thousand  years,  with  a 
people  bound  together  by  common  ties  of 
race,  language,  and  religion,  may  play  an 
important  part  in  the  history  of  the  fu- 
ture. Holding  in  undisputed  possession 
the  larger  share  of  the  heritage  of  Gen- 
ghis Khan,  with  at  least  three  hundred 
millions  of  subjects,  and  among  them 
most  of  those  warlike  and  pastoral  tribes 
whose  ancestors  crossed  the  Danube  six 
centuries  ago  —  with,  practically,  unlim- 
ited resources  in  men  and  means,  if  they 
only  knew  how  to  bring  them  into  play  — 
they  cannot  be  safely  despised.  Nor  are 
t/iey  \\ke\y  to  view  the  Central  Asian,  or 
any  other  Eastern  questions  in  which 
Western  powers  are  occupying  them- 
selves (little  caring  what  an  emperor  of 
China  may  tiiink  or  do)  in  the  same  light 
as  we  do.  Perhaps  with  something  of 
their  own  superciliousness  and  over- 
weening conceit,  the  powers  who  have 
any  interests  at  stake  in  the  East,  have 
too  long  assumed  that  China  has  no  fu- 
ture, and  takes  no  heed.  The  late  exter- 
minating wars  however  against  the  Ma- 
homedan  rebels  in  Yunnan  and  Shensi, 
©n  her  southern  and  western  borders  ; 
and  the  march  of  her  armies  even  now  to 
the  frontier  of  Eastern  Turkestan,  with 
the  avowed  intention  of  recovering  it 
from  its  present  de facto  ruler,  —  with  as 
little  care  for  the  wishes  or  interests  of 
either  Russia  or  England,  as  those  coun- 
tries   have  ever  shown   in  their  dealings 


with  Asiatics  for  the  will  of  China  — 
should  teach  another  lesson. 

We  are  reminded  that  "the  original 
haunts  of  the  Moghuls  (or  Mongols)  were 
the  inhospitable  steppes  lying  to  the 
north  and  north-west  of  China,  whence 
issued  the  barbaric  hordes  with  whom 
Attila,  the  Scourge  of  God,  ravaged  Eu- 
rope in  the  fifth  century.  A  fierce,  untu- 
tored race  of  wandering  shepherds,  of 
hideous  aspect,  who  spread  themselves 
like  a  devastating  flood  not  only  over 
Asia,  from  the  Sea  of  China  to  the  Black 
Sea,  but  also  over  Hungary,  and  threat- 
ened to  overwhelm  the  whole  civilized 
world."  And  Karakorum,  the  old  capi- 
tal of  the  Mongols,  was  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  Khingan  Dula  range  of  mount- 
ains —  no  great  distance  from  Kiachta  as 
the  crow  flies,  where  Russia  now  has  her 
chief  mart. 

If  we  are  disposed  to  glance  backward 
through  all  these  centuries,  and  observe 
how  constant  has  been  the  set  of  this 
mighty  current  and  moving  tide  of  human 
beings  from  the  north  and  east,  —  south- 
ward and  westward,  —  we  cannot  fail  to 
recognize  in  such  persistent  phenomena 
the  influence  of  natural  laws.  Some  effi- 
cient cause  must  have  existed,  either  in 
the  constitution,  temperament,  and  habits 
of  the  Mongol  races,  or  in  the  physical 
features  of  the  region  and  the  conditions 
of  climate  and  soil ;  because  the  efforts  of 
the  human  race  are  generally  such  as 
best  conform  to  the  geographical  condi- 
tions of  the  stage  on  which  they  must  live 
and  labour.  It  is  thus  that  the  course  of 
civilization  has  mainly  followed  that  of 
the  great  rivers  —  those  "  highways  of  the 
primeval  world" — and  their  valleys  and 
deltas  have  been  the  seat  of  all  the  more 
civilized  monarchies.  The  Nile,  the  Ti- 
gris, and  Euphrates  gathered  on  their 
shores  the  settled  populations  and  the 
great  cities  of  the  ancient  world.  Wealth, 
luxury,  and  fixed  habitations  all  tend  to 
foster  the  arts  of  peace  rather  than  war  ; 
while  the  high  table-lands,  the  arid  des- 
erts, and  vast  steppes  of  Asia  have  always 
been  occupied  by  nomad,  pastoral,  and 
warlike  races.  With  no  fixed  abode,  living 
in  movable  tents  or  kraals,  from  the  cra- 
dle to  the  grave,  we  should  expect  them 
to  be  under  such  conditions  of  life  ex- 
actly what  they  have  ever  been,  restless, 
savage,  and  adventurous  —  "born  man- 
slayers  and  man-stealers,"  as  they  have 
been  described,  and  are  to  this  day.  It 
was  not  without  cause  that  the  settled 
Egyptians  held  in  fear  and  detestation 
the  shepherd  kings.     As  they  always  tura 
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the  doors  of  their  huts  to  the  south,  so  is 
the  tendency  of  such  a  race  to  gravitate 
towards  southern  valleys  and  a  more 
genial  climate  ;  and,  with  a  predatory  in- 
stinct, to  enter  into  the  labours  of  the 
more  industrious  and  less  warlike  hus- 
bandmen. Unfortunately,  the  habits  of 
a  life  cling  to  them,  and  the  fairest  re- 
gions of  the  earth  become  a  wilderness 
under  their  rule.  Asia  Minor,  once  the 
most  fertile  and  populous  of  regions,  cov- 
ered with  great  and  wealthy  cities,  is  only 
one  among  many  examples  of  the  desola- 
tion that  follows  the  Mongol,  the  Tartar, 
and  the  Turk  alike.  "  Where  the  Turk's 
foot  treads  no  grass  ever  grows,"  is  a 
proverb  among  the  victims  of  their  mis- 
rule ;  and  inaptitude  for  the  patient  in- 
dustry which  creates  wealth  and  plenty  is 
still  their  characteristic. 

They  came,  destroyed,  burnt, 
Murdered,  robbed,  and  went, 

according  to  the  Persian  distich.  Vast 
regions  to  the  east  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  broad  tracts  to  the  south  of  it,  have 
been  depopulated  and  changed,  from  a 
state  of  verdure  and  beauty  to  one  of 
aridity.  The  same  tendencies  and  causes 
are  in  force  to  this  day,  and  if  we  would 
understand  the  very  elements  of  the  so- 
cial and  political  problems  which  are  in- 
volved in  the  Eastern  questions,  they 
imust  be  borne  in  mind.  The  Kirghis 
itribes  and  the  Koords  and  Turcomans, 
the  Golden  Hordes,  Kipchak,  and  many 
■others,  have  not  changed  their  nature, 
ibecause  they  may  now  be  called  Cossacks 
or  JS^almucks,  and  march  at  the  orders  of 
a  "' Great  White  Khan"  (the  title  by 
which  the  Czar  of  Russia  is  best  known 
in  those  regions),  instead  of  at  the  behest 
of  the  great  mogul, —  a  Genghis  or  a 
Kublai  Khan.  A  little  pressure  from  be- 
hind, and  a  chief  to  lead  them  forward, 
are  all  that  any  of  them  require  to  in- 
duce them  to  strike  their  tents  and  rush 
on  the  war-path,  in  search  of  adventure 
and  spoil.  The  supreme  head  may  be  at 
the  western  extremity  in  St.  Petersburg 
now,  which  before  was  at  Karakorum 
or  Cambalu.;  but  the  same  forces  and 
materials  in  each  case  furnish  the  ag- 
gressive power ;  and  the  same  tenden- 
cies and  motives  impel  them  on  southern 
and  western  countries.  With  one  impor- 
tant difference,  however  —  that  the  em- 
peror of  Russia  wields  all  the  power 
which  Western  science,  discipline,  and 
superior  arms  can  give :  while  Kublai 
had  to  trust  to  bow  and  spear,  and  a  few 


rude  fieldpieces,  for  the  subjection  of  all 
Asia  and  the  conquest  of  a  world. 

The  description  which  geographers  and 
travellers  give  us  of  Russia  and  Siberia 
are  not  of  a  nature  to  enhance  our  esti- 
mation of  the  advantages  of  occupying 
such  possessions,  and  still  less  of  living 
in  them,  if  there  be  any  possibility  of 
going  elsewhere.  We  are  told  that  the 
region  extending  from  the  Caspian  to  the 
Arctic,  more  than  two  thousand  miles,  is 
permeated  by  the  longest  rivers  in  the 
East,  studded  over  with  innumerable  lakes 
and  marshes,  and  presents  almost  every- 
where a  monotonous  succession  of  plains 
covered  with  slime,  forests,  and  ice,  ex- 
posed to  all  the  glacial  influences  —  un- 
fertile desert  wilds  cold  in  the  north ; 
tolerably  rich,  "  more  thickly  peopled, 
civilized,  and  temperate,  only  in  the 
south."  What  can  be  more  natural  or  in- 
evitable than  the  exodus  of  all  who  are 
able  to  move  from  these  northern  regions, 
to  the  sunny  valleys  of  Central  and 
Southern  Asia  —  to  Turkestan,  "  a  jewel 
set  in  sand,"  and  the  garden  of  the  East, 
as  Central  Asia  was  esteemed  in  Timur's 
day — and  towards  some  unfrozen  sea 
and  open  ports  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  or 
the  Mediterranean  ?  What  nation  able 
to  put  a  million  of  men  in  arms,  will  ever 
rest  contented  to  live  icebound  in  north- 
ern wastes  and  steppes,  when  such  coun- 
tries as  are  situated  in  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  have  always  been  the 
prize  of  the  strong  ? 

On  the  Asiatic  side,  there  are  great 
and  complex  systems  of  mountain  barri- 
ers separating  the  plains  of  India  from 
Eastern  Turkestan  and  the  upper  table- 
lands and  valleys  of  Central  Asia  —  not 
simple  ranges  like  the  Alps  or  the  Pyre- 
nees, which  can  be  crossed  by  a  single 
pass,  as  Mr.  Shaw,  the  enterprising  mer- 
chant and  traveller,  now  in  Yarkand,  has 
so  well  shown  ;  but  composed  of  many 
chains  enclosing  considerable  countries 
within  their  valleys,  such  as  Thibet  and 
Cashmere.  These  are  feeble  barriers 
however,  against  such  necessities  as  have 
driven  all  the  eastern  hordes  south  and 
west,  and  precipitated  them  in  resistless 
numbers  over  the  plains  and  valleys  of 
India,  Bokhara,  and  Persia.  Some  thirty 
times  has  India  been  thus  the  prey  of 
these  warlike  hordes,  hungering  and 
thirsting  for  loot  and  pleasant  lands.  Mr. 
Shaw  relates  how  Russia,  even  for  ob- 
jects of  trade,  with  indomitable  spirit 
determined  to  overcome  all  obstacles, 
kept  men  at  work  a  whole  summer  in 
rouffhins:  the  ice  over  a  formidable  gla- 
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cier  in  the  Muzat  Pass,  lying  between 
Aksu  and  Kulja.  The  Russian  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  formed  in  1857, 
when  the  Black  Sea  fleet  was  destroyed, 
and  largely  subsidized  by  the  government 
to  give  employment  to  the  officers  and 
seamen,  now  employs  eighty-seven  steam- 
ers ;  and  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Long,  they 
touch  at  all  the  ports  of  the  Black  and 
Caspian  Seas,  the  chief  ports  from  Con- 
stantinople along  Asia  Minor  and  Pales- 
tine to  the  canal  of  Suez,  and  ply  regu- 
larly between  Odessa  and  London.  They 
had  to  cut  through  the  jungle  at  Poti  to 
make  the  beginning  of  a  great  port  — 
the  primeval  forest  and  a  pestilential  cli- 
mate were  the  obstacles  they  had  to  con- 
tend with  —  and  they  are  now  "  making  a 
city  out  of  a  swamp,"  as  Peter  the  Great 
did  two  centuries  earlier  at  Petersburg, 
and  we  ourselves  at  Calcutta,  "out  of  the 
swamps  and  lairs  of  wild  beasts." 

Physical  obstacles  are  not  likely  long 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  such  a  race. 
But  it  has  now  been  ascertained  that  the 
range  of  the  Thian  Shan  to  the  north, 
and  the  Himalayan  system  to  the  south, 
which  converge  together  as  they  run 
westward,  and  unite  in  a  vast  boss,  sup- 
porting the  high  plateau  of  Pamir,  which 
the  natives  call  the  Baur-i-dunya,  or 
"upper  floor  of  the  world,"  is  penetrated 
by  numerous  valleys  from  east  to  west, 
which  makes  it  far  easier  to  traverse  in 
that  direction,  than  from  north  to  south. 
Eleven  passes  we  know  have  to  be 
crossed  in  travelling  from  India  to  Turk- 
estan, and  of  these  only  two  are  lower 
than  the  summit  of  Mount  Blanc.  Yet, 
impassable  as  these  mountain  barriers 
may  seem,  they  are  penetrated  in  such  a 
manner  by  rivers,  and  so  accessible  by 
comparatively  easy  routes,  that  they  have 
never  formed  insurmountable  obstacles 
to  peaceful  commerce,  and  still  less  to 
hostile  forces.  When  indeed  have  such 
obstacles  been  insurmountable  to  a  de- 
termined enemy  .^  The  wild  horsemen  of 
Attila  pouring  forth  from  the  steppes  on 
the  north-western  boundaries  of  China, 
as  later  did  similar  hordes  under  Genghis 
Khan,  and  Timur,  were  neither  stopped 
by  vast  distances,  mighty  rivers,  nor 
mountain  ranges.  A  hundred  degrees  of 
longitude  were  between  them  and  their 
starting-place,  when  they  encamped  on 
the  plains  of  Hungary,  and  stabled  their 
horses  in  the  Kremlin.  The  greatest 
rivers  of  Asia  and  Europe,  the  Volga,  the 


tamable  nomads.  They  either  swam 
their  horses,  or  passed  on  the  ice,  or  else 
traversed  them  in  leathern  boats  which 
followed  the  camp,  and  transported  both 
waggons  and  artillery.  Genghis  Khan 
sent  his  hardy  followers  into  the  plains 
of  India,  despite  of  all  mountain  barriers, 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  as  the  Ma- 
homedan  Tartars  had  done  before  in  the 
eleventh.  There  is  no  difficulty,  there- 
fore, in  the  geographical  configuration 
not  to  be  overcome.  How  far  a  civilized 
power  like  Great  Britain,  with  all  the  ap- 
pliances and  military  resources  at  com- 
mand which  Europe  can  supply,  might 
be  able  to  render  the  Bolan  Pass,  or  the 
passes  of  Cashmere  and  Afghanistan, 
impracticable  to  any  invading  force,  is  a 
question  which  need  not  be  discussed 
here.  But  that  Russia  in  possession  of 
Central  Asia,  and  the  steppes  —  those 
classic  grounds  of  the  Mongol  and  Tar- 
tar—  might  be  in  a  position  to  spur  on 
such  barbarous  hordes  of  assailants, 
eager  for  the  plunder  of  the  rich  cities  of 
Hindostan,  as  would  try  the  powers  of 
the  best  general  and  troops  of  Europe 
to  stop  them,  is  sufficiently  evident.  It 
is  this  danger  which  has  to  be  provided 
against,  rather  than  a  direct  attack  from 
Russian  troops,  for  the  conquest  of  In- 
dia, or  even  a  raid  into  it.  To  create  a 
sense  of  insecurity,  stir  up  enmities  in 
front,  and  treason  in  the  rear,  would  be 
the  weapons  of  an  enemy  from  the  West 
—  not  as  a  means  of  conquest,  but  of  co- 
ercion or  intimidation,  to  neutralize  and 
embarrass  any  policy  running  counter  to 
Russia,  either  in  Europe  or  elsewhere. 
A  more  insidious  and  far  more  dangerous 
line  of  tactics,  than  one  of  open  attack 
and  declared  hostility.  China  seems  in 
Burmah  to  be  tryinjy  the  effect  of  a  policy 
attributed  by  anticipation  to  Russia  in 
Afghanistan. 

Enough,  I  think,  has  been  said  to  show 
how  great  a  part  conditions  of  climate 
and  race,  as  well  as  of  physical  geogra- 
phy, have  played  in  these  great  tides  of 
invasion,  and  the  migration  of  whole 
tribes  and  nations  from  the  north  and 
east  towards  the  south  and  west.  A  ten- 
dency so  continuously  manifested  for 
more  than  twenty  centuries  —  commen- 
cing, indeed,  in  prehistoric  periods,  and 
only  in  quite  recent  times  seeming  to 
have  exhausted  itself  —  can  scarcely  in- 
deed have  existed  without  the  concur- 
rence of  both  physical  and  moral  causes. 


Don,  and    Borysthenes,  the   Vistul.i,  and  |  of  no  unintelligible  or  undiscovcrahle  na 


Danube  offered  no  obstruction.    Nothing 
arrested  the  march  of  these  fierce  and  un- 


ture.     But  it    is    never    wholly    without 
profit  to  trace  the  various  links  in  a  chain 
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of  continuous  cause  and  effect,  when 
such  momentous  issues  hang  upon  this 
very  continuity,  however  modified  in 
fashion  or  outward  shape.  The  Russians 
if  not  precisely  Mongols  are  near  akin, 
and  with  a  great  mixture  of  Asiatic  blood, 
inherit  the  same  regions.  They  are 
driven  forward  by  the  same  desires  and 
wants,  and  the  same  physical  conditions 
of  soil  and  climate,  as  were  the  Mon- 
gol followers  of  Genghis  and  Timur ; 
sharpened  it  may  be  by  some  whet  of 
civilization,  and  glimpses  of  culture  and 
luxury  from  which  their  prototypes  in  the 
thirteenth  century  were  wholly  exempt. 
As  to  the  morality  of  these  invasions  and 
forcible  appropriations  of  other  men's 
lands,  with  notices  of  eviction  somewhat 
unceremoniously  served  upon  whole  na- 
tions, to  suit  the  interests  or  the  conven- 
ience of  new-comers, —  there  is  little  to 
be  said,  nor  need  I  refer  to  the  influences 
of  Christianity  in  arrest  of  action.  When 
have  these  ever  prevailed  to  prevent 
spoliation  or  wars  ?  Have  any  consid- 
erations either  of  morality  as  to  the  rights 
of  property  in  territory,  or  of  Christian- 
ity or  canons  of  international  law,  pre- 
vented invasion  in  the  last  century  ;  or  a 
declaration  of  war,  a  sudden  onslaught, 
and  a  "  rectification  "  of  boundaries  ? 
What  do  treaties  avail  when  the  master 
of  twenty  legions  deems  them  irksome 
or  injurious  ?  What  cause  of  quarrel  is 
ever  wanting  to  justify  attack  when  the 
stronger  State  desires  to  spoil  the  weak- 
er ?  Cannon-balls  make  sad  rents  in  the 
best  treaties  which  ministers  or  diplo- 
matists can  sign.  We  need  not  waste 
our  time  therefore  in  the  casuistry  of 
moral  disquisitions,  when  national  in- 
terests and  imperial  wills  are  in  question. 
The  Count  de  S^gur,  who  had  studied 
in  a  good  practical  school  under  the  first 
empire,  relates  in  a  pleasant  French  way 
in  his  memoirs,  a  first  lesson  in  diploma- 
cy which  he  received  from  a  veteran  di- 
plomatist of  the  day,  on  his  entrance  into 
that  career.  Not  a  Frenchman  but  a 
Spaniard,  be  it  observed,  the  Count 
d'Aranda,  who  at  the  time  referred  to 
(1784)  was  the  ambassador  of  Spain  at 
the  court  of  France.  He  assured  the 
^'oung  debutant  that  he  could  show  him 
in  a  very  short  time  the  secret  of  all  Eu- 
ropean policy,  and  this  was  his  lesson. 
He  spread  a  map  of  Europe  on  the  table, 
saying,  "The  end  of  political  study  is  to 
know  the  strength,  the  means,  the  in- 
terests, rights,  fears,  and  hopes  of  all  the 
different  powers,  and  to  be  able  to  be  on 
our  guard,  and  in  opportune  time  to  con- 


ciliate, disiinite,  meet  them  in  war,  or 
enter  into  alliances,  according  as  our  owa 
interests  or  safety  might  require."  "  But 
this,"  said  the  young  attachd^  "must  de- 
mand large  study."  "  Not  at  all,"  re- 
plied his  instructor.  "  In  a  few  moments 
you  will  knovv  all.  Look  at  this  map. 
None  of  the  states  of  Europe,  great  or 
small,  you  will  see,  present  a  well-de- 
fined or  rounded  territory  —  a  complete 
square,  or  parallelogram,  or  circle.  Either 
there  is  some  point  jutting  out,  or  curved 
inwards  ;  a  rent  here,  or  semi-detached 
portions  there.  Look  at  the  colossus, 
Russia;  at  the  south  is  the  peninsula 
of  the  Crimea  —  presqu'ile  qui  s'avance 
dans  la  Mer  Noir  et  qui  appartient  aux 
Turcs  ;  la  Moldavie  et  la  Vallachie  qui 
conviendrait  assez  au  cadre  Moscovite, 
surtout  si  en  tirant  vers  le  nord  ou  y 
joignait  la  Pologne.  Regardez  encore 
vers  le  nord,  Ik  est  la  Finlande  hdrissde 
de  roches,  elle  appartient  k  la  Su^de,  et 
cependant  elle  est  bien  pr6s  de  P^ters- 
bourg.  Passons  k  present  en  Suede, 
voyez-vous  la  Norvege,  c'est  une  large 
bande  tenant  naturellement  au  territoire 
Su^dois  —  eh  bien,  elle  est  dans  la  de- 
pendance  du  Danemark.  Voyageons  en 
Prusse,  remarquez  comme  ce  royaume 
est  long,  frele,  dtroit,  que  d'dchancrures 
il  faudrait  remplir  pour  I'dlargir  du  cotd 
de  la  Saxe,  de  la  Sildsie,  et  puis  sur  les 
rives  du  Rhin  I  Entendez-vous  f  Et 
I'Autriche,  qu'en  dirons  nous  1  Elle  pos- 
s^de  les  Pays-Bas,  qui  sont  pourtant  sd- 
pards  d'elle  par  I'Allemagne,  tandis  qu'elle 
est  tout  pr^s  de  la  Baviere,  qui  ne  lui  ap- 
partient pas —  vous  retrouvez  cette  Au- 
triche  au  milieu  de  I'ltalie  ;  mais  comme 
c'est  loin  de  sa  cadre  !  Comme  Venise 
et  le  Pidmont,  le  rempliraient  bien  !  " 

"  Enough  !"  he  continued;  "you  un- 
derstand no  doubt  how  all  these  powers 
would  keep  their  projecting  angles  or  en- 
claves, fill  up  their  rents  and  fissures,  and 
generally  round  and  complete  the  figure 
of  their  territories,  as  occasion  may  serve. 
That  is  lesson  enough.  Car  voila  toute 
la  Politique.  Entendez-vous  —  comprenez- 
vous  ?  "  "  Yes,"  replied  the  young  diplo- 
matist, "  I  understand  ;  for  now,  looking 
at  the  map,  I  see  to  the  west  of  Spain  a 
long  slice  called  Portugal,  which  I  think 
would  suit  Spain  exactly."  "  I  see  you 
understand  ;  and  now  you  are  as  wise  as 
the  rest  of  us  in  diplomacy." 

Some  of  my  readers  may  remember  a 
burlesque  illustration  of  the  same  princi- 
ples, which  appeared  in  the  shop-windows 
during  the  Franco-German  war,  where  the 
states  of  Europe  were  represented  by  hu- 
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man  types,  personifying  their  respective 
territories.  In  this  manner  France  was  a 
portrait  of  Napoleon  III.  shaven  of  mous- 
tache and  imperial,  which  took  the  shape 
of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  projecting  incon- 
veniently towards  the  Rhine;  while  Bel- 
gium, Luxembourg,  and  Switzerland,  neu- 
tral states,  stretched  along  the  frontiers 
between  the  two  belligerents,  were  all 
subjected  to  great  pressure,  and  seemed 
in  some  danger  of  being  flattened  or  al- 
together effaced.  Towards  the  Danube 
Russia,  in  the  form  of  a  colossal  bear, 
was  sitting  upon  Turkey,  and  the  super- 
incumbent weight  was  evidently  felt  to  be 
very  grievous  by  the  sultan  in  his  flat- 
tened fez.  This  is  not  geography  as  sci- 
entific men  teach  it,  nor  is  it  in  accord- 
ance with  any  recognized  system  of  inter- 
national law  or  morality  ;  but  it  has  some- 
thing in  it  very  much  akin  to  lessons  and 
facts  in  the  political  history  of  past  and 
present  generations.  In  all  there  is  the 
pervading  influence  of  like  causes  and  ef- 
fects. Europe,  so  long  the  appanage  or 
hunting-ground  of  the  Asiatic  hordes,  and 
their  spoil,  has  at  last  triumphed  over 
Asia  in  its  turn  — not  as  it  did  for  a  brief 
space,  under  the  leadership  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  but  by  permanent  possession 
and  conquest.  The  tide  of  colonization 
and  conquest  has  set  the  other  way,  and 
now  marches  from  west  to  east.  Great 
Britain,  true  to  her  maritime  traditions, 
sailed  round  the  Cape  to  reach  the  coast 
of  India,  otherwise  unapproachable,  from 
whence  she  made  her  line  of  advance 
northward  to  the  Himalayahs.  Russia, 
equally  faithful  to  the  instincts  of  her 
race  and  geographic  position,  has  pressed 
steadily  downwards  across  steppe  and 
desert,' to  meet  us  on  the  other  side  of 
the  great  mountain  barrier,  among  the 
fertile  valleys  of  Central  Asia,  and  east- 
ward to  an  open  port  in  the  Pacific  and 
the  Amur.  Had  Russia  gained  an  open- 
ing to  a  southern  sea  in  Europe,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  all  her  wants  might  have  been 
supplied,  but  the  Crimean  war  prevented 
it ;  and  failing  this,  who  expects  her  to 
remain  satisfied  and  tranquil  'i 

A  permanent  menace  then  proceeds 
/from  the  colossal  empire  which  hangs 
upon  the  frontiers  of  Turkey,  Persia, 
Hindostan,  and  China,  and  like  a  huge 
glacier  threatens  the  valleys  below. 
Though  veiled  in  diplomacy,  and  seem- 
ingly immobile  for  the  time,  it  moves 
nevertheless,  and  is  gaining  ground  with 
a  steady  persistence.  From  Constanti- 
nople to  Pekin  there  is  a  general  sense  of 
impending   danger,   a   fear   of    an    over- 


;  whelming  force  crushing  down.  Euro- 
{  pean  powers  having  no  Eastern  empire 
.  or  possessions,  are  not  directly  menaced, 
1  and  may  feel  no  danger  from  the  absorp- 
tion into  one  vast  empire,  not  only  of  half 
a  continent,  but  of  all  the  barbarous  and 
nomad  races  which  have  for  two  thousand 
years  and  more,  supplied  the  conquering 
and  devastating  hordes  in  their  course 
westward  and  southward.  But  that  there 
should  be  a  czar  whose  throne  is  in  Eu- 
rope, with  power  to  give  the  impulse  for 
invasion,  in  either  or  both  of  these  direc- 
tions, as  a  Genghis  Khan  decreed  from 
the  furthest  eastern  limit,  cannot  fail  to 
give  rise  to  some  grave  misgivings  as  to 
the  future. 

I  have  pointed  out  elsewhere,*  in  speak- 
ing of  the  advances  made  by  the  Russians 
southward,  that  the  part  which  Russia 
plays  in  the  history  of  Europe  and  Asia 
is  as  much  a  question  of  physical  geog- 
raphy as  of  policy,  if  we  look  to  the  de- 
termining causes : — 

What  could  Russia  do,  frozen  in  between 
two  seas  and  with  closed  ports  for  more  than 
six  months  in  each  year,  but,  guided  by  an  in- 
fallible instinct  (often  exemplified  in  nations 
as  in  individuals),  stretch  out  feelers  towards 
the  open  waters  and  more  genial  climates.'* 
We  have  heard  much  of  Russia's  destiny 
driving  her  southwards  to  the  Bosphorus,  and 
eastward  in  the  same  parallel  over  the  rich 
valleys  of  Central  and  Tropic  Asia ;  but  is  it 
not  a  geographical  necessity,  far  mor^e  than  a 
political  ambition,  which  has  thus  driven  her 
across  the  whole  breadth  of  Asia  until  she 
gained  the  Chinese  ports  on  the  Pacific,  and 
southwards  towards  the  mouths  of  the  Danube, 
the  sunny  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.?  Until  unfrozen 
rivers  and  ports  could  be  reached,  how  could 
her  people  make  any  progress,  or  develop 
their  resources .-'  It  not  only  was  a  natural 
tendency  —  as  natural  as  the  descent  of  the 
glacier  to  the  valleys,  forging  downwards  by  a 
slow  but  irresistible  pressure,  but  as  inevitable. 
Obstacles  may  retard  the  progress,  but  not  ar- 
rest it ;  and  Russia  is  but  following  the  course 
of  nature  as  well  as  history,  in  pouring  down 
nomad  hordes  and  hardy  Scythians  on  the 
cultivated  territories  lying  in  a  more  genial 
climate;  while  railroads  and  telegraphic  wires 
supply  her  with  means  of  transport  and  quick 
transit  over  vast  spaces  never  enjoyed  by  her 
great  predecessors  in  this  line  of  march. 

We  may  hope  that  more  civilizing  in- 
fluences will  follow  the  Russian  advance 
through  regions  never  highly  favoured  in 
this  respect ;  but  to  expect  permanent- 
ly to  stop  her  progress,  and  bar  her  way 

•  Address  to  the  gcof^raphicil  section  of  the  British 
Association,  Uradiord,  bcpt.  iS,  1873. 
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to  an  outlet  and  an  open  sea  in  the  south, 
is  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  inevitable  ;  and 
if  this  be  so  it  behoves  Great  Britain 
more  especially  to  adopt  a  policy  consist- 
ent with  the  end.  A  drifting  policy,  to 
which  in  modern  times  we  are  all  too 
prone,  is  the  most  dangerous  of  all,  now 
that  India  is  brought  within  the  perplexed 
circle  of  the  Eastern  question,  in  which, 
as  Mr.  Long  has  well  said,  are  involved 
the  interests  of  both  Asia  and  Europe. 
Whether  the  solution,  as  he  surmises, 
cannot  be  far  distant  or  not,  it  is  certain 
that  by  pressure  on  Central  Asia  and  the 
frontier  of  India,  Russia  can  end  the  po- 
litical contest  for  Constantinople,  to 
which  she  is  preparing  a  second  and  a 
shorter  road  from  the  east  through  Per- 
sia. Her  expenditure  of  blood  and  treas- 
ure for  the  conquest  of  the  Caucasus  had 
for  its  object  a  flank  movement  to  turn 
the  Balkan  and  take  Turkey  in  the  rear, 
while  Persia  and  the  direct  line  to  India 
were  laid  open. 

Turkey,  sullen  and  overmatched,  but 
still  defiant,  with  some  of  the  instincts 
and  traditions  of  a  conquering  race,  looks 
on  while  Russia  pursues  her  way,  ab- 
sorbing whole  provinces  and  populations 
of  Mussulman  faith.  Persia,  less  defiant 
it  may  be,  in  the  consciousness  of  greater 
weakness  and  inability  to  resist,  is  also 
penetrated  with  a  sense  of  insecurity. 
The  Afghans,  who  keep  the  gates  of  In- 
dia on'' the  north-west,  are  truculent  and 
doubtful,  yet  still  uneasy  ;  while  Yacob 
Beg,  with  Russia  to  the  west,  China  in 
arms  on  the  east,  and  Great  Britain  be- 
hind the  Himalayahs, —  too  far  off  to  aid, 
and  too  uncertain  of  her  policy  to  take 
any  decisive  action, —  is  sore  bestraught 
between  two  dangers.  If  reconquered 
by  China,  as  is  very  likely  to  happen, 
unless  aided  from  vvithout,  the  event,  as 
I  have  said,  means  extermination  to  the 
whole  Mussulman  population.  If  aided 
by  Russia,  it  means  subjugation  and  the 
lo^s  of  independence.  Thus  from  the 
Bosphorus  and  Black  Sea,  and  along  that 
meridian  to  the  Japanese  islands,  the  way 
to  any  southern  outlet  on  an  unfrozen 
sea  is  barred  to  Russia  by  a  continuous 
chain  of  kingdoms  which  all  have  their 
existence  imperilled  as  independent 
states.  What  resistance  it  may  be  in 
their  power  to  make,  against  the  further 
advance  of  Russia  in  that  direction, 
might,  perhaps,  be  certainly  counted 
upon  ;  and  were  they  capable  of  any 
combination  and  stable  league,  their 
safety  could  hardly  be  endangered,  even 
by  such  a  power  as  the  Russian   empire. 


But  there  is  nothing  to  be  looked  for  in 
this  direction.  China  alone  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  resist  dismemberment  or  subju- 
gation. 

Along  the  whole  northern  boundary  of 
China  there  is  a  vast  barrier  of  mountains 
as  far  as  the  juncti  on  of  the  Kirghis  steppe 
with  China  and  Russia,  a  length  of  some 
two  thousand  five  hundred  miles.  Com- 
mencing at  the  north-eastern  corner  of 
Manchuria,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Amur, 
are  the  first  summits  of  this  Altai  range, 
which,  although  it  takes  many  names  in 
its  long  course,  is  continuous,  and  forms 
the  northern  limit  of  the  table-land  of 
Central  Asia,  as  well  as  the  boundary 
between  China  and  Russia.  The  Him- 
alayah  range  is  linked  to  it  by  a  range 
nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  Tienshan, 
and  proceeding  from  a  mountain-knot  in 
the  south-western  part  of  Turkestan 
called  Rashtikhur,  it  takes  a  south-east- 
erly direction  along  the  northern  frontier 
of  India  and  the  southern  boundary  of 
Thibet,  till  it  breaks  up  near  the  head- 
waters of  the  Yangtzekiang,  and  other 
rivers  between  Thibet,  Burmah  and  Yun- 
nan. China  is  further  protected  from 
any  approach  from  the  north,  by  the  great 
desert  of  Gobi,  a  name  signifying  "  Sandy 
Sea."  The  entire  length  of  the  wilder- 
ness is  more  than  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  miles,  with  an  average  width 
of  from  three  hundred  to  four  hundred. 
Although  the  whole  of  the  tract  is  not 
actually  a  desert,  no  part  of  it  can  lay 
claim  to  more  than  comparative  fer- 
tility, and,  according  to  Dr.  Williams, 
from  whose  description  I  quote,  "  the 
great  altitude  of  most  portions  seems  to 
be  as  much  the  cause  of  its  sterility  as 
the  nature  of  the  soil."  But  of  the 
greater  part,  a  Chinese  author's  descrip- 
tion may  be  accepted,  who  says,  "There 
is  neither  water,  herb,  man,  nor  smoke  ; 
if  there  be  no  smoke  there  is  absolutely 
nothing."  Towards  Kashgar,  along  the 
southern  side  of  the  Celestial  Mountains, 
extends  a  strip  of  arable  land  from  fifty 
to  eighty  miles  in  width,  producing  grain, 
pasturage,  cotton  and  other  things,  and 
in  which  lie  nearly  all  the  Mahomedan 
cities  and  forts  of  xh^NanLuov  south- 
ern Chinese  circuit,  as  Kashgar,  Okso, 
and  others  ;  and  along  the  banks  of  the 
Koton  River  a  road  runs  from  Yarkand 
to  that  city  and  thence  to  Shapa.  Thus 
Yarkand  and  eastern  Turkestan  form  the 
western  gate  into  Thibet  and  China. 
And  it  is  by  this  portal  an  enemy  may 
most  easily  enter.  From  Kulaja,  annexed 
to  Russia  in  1872,  to  Singaufu,  the  great 
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capital  of  north-western  China,  lies  the 
great  caravan  road  which  has  been  trav- 
ersed for  two  thousand  years  between 
Kashgar,  in  Central  Asia,  and  the  Celes- 
tial Empire,  with  no  mountain  range  to 
interpose  —  an  easy  gradient  and  abun- 
dant coal  and  wells  along  the  steppe-like 
country. 

This  may  be  one  reason  why  the  Chi- 
nese at  the  present  moment  attach  so 
much  importance  to  regaining  posses- 
sion of  the  revolted  province,  and  exclud- 
ing the  Russians  from  the  most  vulnera- 
ble point  in  their  frontiers  against  foreign 
intrusion.  There  is  a  notable  analogy 
between  the  geographical  position  of 
China  and  India,  in  the  isolation  secured 
to  each  by  their  great  mountain-barriers 
and  the  sea,  the  influence  of  which  upon 
their  political  and  social  development  has 
been  equally  remarkable.  Until  the  great 
maritime  discoveries  and  enterprises  of 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  laid 
the  whole  seaboard  of  both  countries 
open  to  European  nations,  each  had  in 
the  ocean  a  perfect  isolating  medium  ;  — 
more  absolute  and  effective  even  than 
mountains  or  deserts.  This  long-con- 
tinued insulation  has  gone  far  to  deter- 
mine the  immobile  and  unchangeful  char- 
acter of  their  respective  populations, 
and  a  policy  of  seclusion  and  non-inter- 
course with  foreigners  ;  to  each  their 
country  has  been  the  land  of  Bharut  — 
as  the  Indians  call  the  whole  peninsula 
—  "  a  separate  world."  Sir  Henry  Maine, 
in  his  very  striking  lecture  on  "The 
Value  of  the  Study  of  India,"  recently 
delivered  at  Cambridge,  has  admirably 
described  the  influence  of  such  condi- 
tions. 

But  it  is  evident  that  although  the 
whole  of  eastern  and  southern  Asia,  from 
Japan  and  the  Corea  to  the  Bosphorus, 
with  India  in  the  centre,  as  a  great  re- 
serve of  British  force  to  aid, —  if  firmly 
leagued,  or  susceptible  of  any  reliable 
combination,  might  resist  any  irruption 
from  the  north,  and  render  the  subjuga- 
tion of  any  one  impossible  even  to  Rus- 
sia—  no  such  league  or  alliance,  offen- 
sive and  defensive,  is  practicable.  From 
the  Black  Sea  to  the  Bosphorus  and  Med- 
iterranean, or  through  Persia  to  the  head 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  Russia  sooner  or 
later  will  apparently  force  her  way.  Eng- 
land alone,  though  with  her  maritime 
superiority  capable  of  worrying  Russia 
both  in  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea, 
could  not  offer  effective  resistance.  In 
the  present  state  of  Europe  the  Russian 
and   German  empires   united  could  par- 


alyze the  other  western  powers  in  such  a 
contingency,  and  the  "sick  man,"  so  far 
as  Constantinople  is  concerned,  would  be 
as  little  capable  of  defence  as  the  last  of 
the  Greek  emperors.  The  principle  of 
non-intervention,  and  our  manifest  disin- 
clination to  incur  either  liability  or  re- 
sponsibility, has  alienated  foreign  States, 
and  sown  distrust  in  the  minds  of  all 
their  rulers.  A  representative  govern- 
ment and  a  shifting  ministry  inspire  no 
confidence  abroad.  Asiatic  powers  do 
not  understand  it,  and  western  States 
cannot  trust  it  for  any  continuity  of  pur- 
pose or  alliance. 

It  has  been  suggested  as  a  possible 
solution  that  Constantinople  might,  by 
common  consent,  be  neutralized  and 
made  a  free  port.  Of  course  this  as- 
sumes that  Turkey  would  be  compelled 
to  abandon  it,  and  withdraw  her  forces  to 
the  Asiatic  border  —  and  this  could  not 
fail  to  carry  with  it  the  abandonment  of 
the  principalities,  and  all  other  posses- 
sions on  the  European  side,  to  become 
either  independent  States,  or  provinces 
of  Russia  and  Austria.  This  would  be 
to  reconstruct  the  map  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, and  could  scarcely  be  effected  with- 
out a  war;  or  by  conquest,  in  the  first 
instance,  without  the  concurrence  of  all 
the  great  powers.  The  Danubian  prov- 
inces might  prove  a  very  doubtful  gain 
either  to  Russia  or  Austria  ;  and  disturb- 
ing neighbours  to  both,  if  independent. 
Nevertheless,  to  one  or  other  of  these 
alternatives  all  things  are  tending  ulti- 
mately, though  by  what  steps  to  be  ef- 
fected, or  in  what  lapse  of  time,  few  men 
would  like  to  hazard  a  prediction.  To 
Russia  either  the  Mediterranean  or  the 
Persian  Gulf  must  sooner  or  later  be  the 
outlet,  and  of  the  two  the  Dardanelles 
would  offer  a  safer  and  less  objectionable 
outlet  than  the  Persian  Gulf,  to  this 
country  and  to  Russia  alike.  Such  an 
outlet  alone  can  supply  the  safety-valve 
needed  to  prevent  continued  explosions 
and  eruptions  from  the  pent-up  forces 
and  activities  of  the  Russian  empire. 
The  Black  Sea,  with  its  commercial  high- 
way by  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Darda- 
nelles into  the  Mediterranean,  might  seem 
to  give  this  necessary  outlet  and  access 
to  open  seas  in  the  south.  But  it  is 
plain  that  Russia  wants  more  than  this 
permissive  channel  of  intercourse  and 
commerce.  It  is  seeking  to  re-establish 
'.  the  old  lines  by  which,  before  the  irrup- 
tion of  Turks  and  the  desolation  they 
brought  with  them,  Constantinople  and 
Pekin  were  united  by  more  than  one  line 
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of  great  caravan  routes, —  makinjr  Con- 
stantinople the  converging  centre  of 
distribution  for  the  commerce  of  the 
East  to  Europe  and  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Constantinople  would 
then  be  the  seat  of  Russian  empire,  and 
the  centre  of  a  vast  line  of  commerce 
between  Europe  and  Asia  —  China  and 
the  Western  world — safely  entrenched 
between  two  seas,  and  on  the  great  high- 
way of  nations.  Imperial  sway  and  com- 
mercial development  to  the  extent  of 
Russia's  resources,  and  the  wants  of  the 
territories  and  populations  within  her 
almost  boundless  limits,  is  the  aim  of 
such  ambition,  and  Constantinople  is  the 
goal,  the  attainment  of  which  would 
alone  go  far  to  secure  both. 

Passing  in  review  the  great  Eastern 
questions  of  the  day  in  their  commercial 
and  political  aspects,  as  they  affect  the 
policy  and  the  interests  of  European 
powers,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  how 
imperfectly  this  can  be  accomplished  in 
a  single  article.  How  much  remains  to 
be  said,  and  how  many  considerations 
have  been  passed  over  that  nevertheless 
enter  largely  into  the  problems  for  solu- 
tion, I  am  painfully  aware.  To  supply 
this  deficiency  I  can  only  in  a  few  con- 
cluding paragraphs  indicate  the  principal 
heads  under  which  further  information 
must  be  sought.  These  may  best  be  sum- 
marized as  having  reference  to  the  social, 
commercial,  and  religious  aspects  of  the 
shifting  phases  of  Eastern  progress  and 
movement. 

Russian  advances  during  the  last  half- 
century  in  Central  Asia,  and  on  the  east- 
ern borders  of  China,  must  be  regarded 
as  the  initial  cause  of  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  changes  now  in  progress. 
The  contact  of  this  semi-Oriental  power 
with  Western  culture  and  policy,  together 
with  the  rapid  extension  of  her  frontiers 
into  the  heart  of  Central  Asia  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Amur,  have  stirred  to  their 
depths  Asiatic  elements  in  all  these  di- 
rections. The  occupation  of  nearly  one- 
:  half  of  Manchuria,  the  patrimony  of  the 
Manchoo  Tartars,  now  on  the  Chinese 
throne,  taken  in  connection  with  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Western  powers  on  the  sea 
face,  have  roused  the  whole  Chinese  em- 
pire, with  its  three  hundred  millions  of  a 
homogeneous  race,  from  a  sleep  of  ages, 
to  an  excited  and  angry  activity.  The 
possession  of  India  by  Great  Britain  has 
further  tended,  no  doubt,  to  awaken  the 
slumbering  energies  of  another  two  hun- 
dred millions  of  Asiatics  in  the  south, 
and  by  near  approach,  to  lend  its  disturb- 


ing influence  to  many  more  on  the  con- 
fines of  this  Indian  empire.  Further 
west,  towards  the  Bosphorus  and  the 
Danube,  the  Persians  and  the  Turks  es- 
pecially, cannot  but  feel  their  existence 
at  stake.  As  the  latest  invaders  from 
Asia  into  Europe,  without  any  attempt  at 
assimilation  or  civilization,  their  instinct 
tells  them  they  are  still  looked  upon  as 
intruders  whose  title  to  occupation  rests 
only  on  conquest,  and  by  that  same 
sword-arbitrament,  are  liable  from  day  to 
day  to  eviction. 

But  here  both  social  and  religious 
forces  have  to  be  taken  into  account. 
The  creeds  of  Asia  are  not  dead,  and  the 
religious  element  will  yet  play  a  most  im- 
portant part  in  the  future  settlement  of 
political  boundaries  and  national  inter- 
ests. China,  with  Buddhism  for  its  creed, 
carries  with  it  all  Thibet  and  the  Mongol 
tribes  as  far  as  Central  Asia,  and  has 
lately  waged  a  ruthless  and  successful  war 
of  extermination  against  the  Mahomedans 
within  her  own  borders,  while  she  is  ad- 
vancing on  eastern  Turkestan  with  the 
same  fell  intent.  There  the  shock  of  two 
great  religious  systems,  each  counting 
their  followers  by  millions,  instinct  with 
mutual  hatred  and  rival  fanaticism,  m.ust 
be  felt  from  one  end  of  Asia  to  the  other. 
Turkey,  Persia,  Afghanistan,  all  Central 
Asia,  and  the  northern  provinces  of  India, 
are  both  Mahomedan  and  fanatic.  The 
Chinese  have  little  of  fanaticism,  but  it  is 
different  with  the  Mongol  races  ;  and 
with  the  instincts  of  imperial  power  the 
rulers  of  China  know  that  it  is  through 
the  Dali-Llama  of  Thibet  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Buddhist  worship  that  they 
reign  over  the  Tartar  and  Mongolian 
steppes.  The  importance  they  attach  to 
this  source  of  power  has  been  demon- 
strated by  the  wars  lately  waged,  and  it 
will  well  supply  any  default  of  fanatic 
feeling  among  the  body  of  the  people  in 
China  proper.  Hindooism,  again,  it  has 
been  said,  is  not  a  proselytizing  religion, 
yet  it  has  shown  in  late  years  a  great 
power  of  attraction  and  receptiveness  to 
the  millions  within  the  Indian  border 
who  had  not  previously  been  received  in 
the  pale;  and  the  Hindoo  religious  ele- 
ment may  be  safely  estimated  as  the 
prevalent  faith,  influencing  a  hundred 
million,  or  more.  Still  for  these  the 
struggle  and  the  shock  of  war  between 
the  Buddhist  and  the  Mahomedan  creeds 
may  have  comparatively  little  attraction 
or  interest  ;  but  not  so  with  the  forty 
millions  of  our  Mahomedan  subjects. 
Neither  is  it  matter  of  indifference  with 
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the  Russian  and  the  Greek  Church,  inter- 
ir.ingled  and  mixed  up  as  the  latter  is 
witli  commercial  and  political  elements. 
It  has  been  said  —  very  truly,  I  believe 
—  in  an  able  article  in  the  April  Quar- 
terly^ that  — 

The  Russians  have  one  source  of  impulse 
which  moves  them  more  powerfully  than  it 
does  any  other  European  nation.  This  is  the 
religious  crusading  element.  It  visibly  affects 
the  policy  of  nations  like  France  and  Germany, 
but  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  either  a  popular 
element  of  political  action.  But  it  is  quite 
otherwise  in  Russia.  There  whatever  of 
national  feeling  or  of  real  loyalty  to  the  throne 
exists  is  inseparably  bound  up  with  religion, 
and  whatever  is  religious  is  actively  propa- 
gandist and  hostile  to  non-Christian  powers. 
This  is  one  of  the  great  Russian  political 
forces  of  which  we  either  habitually  ignore 
the  existence,  or  take  less  account  than  it  de- 
serves. It  is  in  many  ways  a  source  of 
strength  to  Russia  far  beyond  her  own  borders. 

What  influence  this  may  have  in  the 
pending  crisis,  when  the  fate  of  eastern 
Turkestan  and  its  present  Mahomedan 
population  hangs  on  the  issue,  is  not  easy 
to  forecast.  Russia  cannot  afford,  with 
all  her  religious  crusading  spirit,  to  rouse 
the  fanatic  spirit  of  her  Mussulman  sub- 
jects in  the  khanates  and  Kirghis  steppes, 
and  along  her  southern  border,  by  help- 
ing the  destruction  of  the  Atalih  Gazih's 
rule.  It  would  better  suit  her  policy  to 
help  him  against  China,  and  secure  the 
monopoly  of  commerce  through  this  re- 
gion, which  opens  the  road  to  the  west  of 
China,  for  trader  and  soldier  alike. 

This  leads  to  the  consideration  of  the 
other  most  potent  motive  for  Russian  ad- 
vance in  Central  Asia,  and  the  very  gen- 
eral desire,  among  even  the  non-military 
classes,  for  the  enlargement  of  the  em- 
pire in  the  East, — and  that  is  commer- 
cial development.  Indeed  the  leading 
springs  of  all  Russian  ambition  and  en- 
terprise, since  the  time  of  Peter  the 
Great,  may  be  summed  up  under  three 
heads,  uniting  all  the  moneyed  and  the 
commercial  with  the  military  classes. 
First,  the  want  of  an  open  port, — ^an 
ocean  base  as  it  has  been  termed,  —  on 
an  unfrozen  sea ;  secondly,  commercial 
extension,  and  the  growth  of  a  middle 
class  which  can  only  be  created  by  such 
development ;  thirdly,  the  greed  of  power 
and  empire,  combined  witli  the  religious 
crusading  spirit  of  the  Greek  Church. 
The  first  and  second  are  commercial  and 
social  necessities  of  such  jjaramount  im- 
portance that  the  whole  nation  is  ready 
for  any   sacrifice    in   favour   of    Asiatic 


military  expeditions  to  further  the  end, 
and  especially  to  secure  new  and  exclu- 
Isive  markets,  on  strictly  protectionist 
I  principles.  Wherever  Russian  conquest 
or  influence  extends,  therefore,  all  access 
is  closed  to  rival  traders  or  competition 
of  any  kind  ;  and  we  are  thus  landed  in 
a  commercial  antagonism,  out  of  which 
there  seems  to  be  no  escape,  for  it  is  the 
Moscow  protectionists  who  urge  on  mili- 
tary expeditions  with  this  object.  As  re- 
gards the  religious  element,  it  has  hither- 
to been  but  little  developed,  and  in  China 
more  especially  carefully  suppressed,  not 
to  excite  hostility  at  Pekin,  which  might 
have  jeopardized  other  and  more  imme- 
diate aims  of  territorial  and  commercial 
extension.  Yet  it  is  evident  that  if  China 
and  Russia  come  into  conflict  for  the 
possession  of  eastern  Turkestan,  that 
this  truce  may  not  be  much  longer  main- 
tained, and  in  that  case  a  new  sort  of  fer- 
mentation and  activity  will  be  introduced 
into  the  Chinese  mind.  So  far,,  the 
Chinese  have  only  had  to  contend  with 
any  missionary  or  proselytizing  element 
in  other  Western  hands  —  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  the  Protestant  representa- 
tives of  "Christianity.  These,  it  is  true, 
have  given  them  trouble  enough,  and  the 
same  questions  of  spiritual  and  secular 
jurisdiction  have  been  raised  by  the 
Ultramontanism  of  the  Romanist  mis- 
sions, under  the  protectorate  of  France, 
as  are  now  exercising  the  German  mind. 
What  action  China  will  take  in  such 
questions  it  is  not  difficult  to  determine. 
Her  rulers  will  resist  to  the  utmost  all 
effort  to  impose  upon  them,  behind  the 
conditions  of  exterritorial  rights  already 
hateful  to  them,  any  assertion  of  papal 
supremacy,  or  pretensions  of  the  spiritual 
to  interfere  with  the  civil  jurisdiction, 
and  the  sovereign  power  of  the  State. 
To  those  who  know  the  Chinese,  and 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  watching  the 
direction  of  their  efforts  of  late  years,  it 
has  long  been  evident  that  they  are  pre- 
paring for  action.  In  a  blind,  and  some- 
what wild  fashion  it  maybe — often  un- 
der very  bad  advice,  and  never  long  on 
■the  same  course,  but  still  persistently 
:  they  have  been  seeking  to  obtain  means 
I  of  defence  —  to  arm  their  forts  with 
I  Krupp  guns  —  to  drill  and  discipline 
Chinese  troops  by  foreign  oflficers  —  to 
I  create  a  fleet,  with  docks  and  arsenals, 
and  all  other  appliances  derived  from 
Western  sources.  And  quite  recently 
there  is  a  report  of  an  American  general 
going  out  to  put  their  whole  coast  in  a 
state  of  defence.     If  this  prove  correct, 
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it  is  probably  one  of  the  many  ill-con- 
ceived schemes  sugo^ested  by  trading 
firms  with  a  view  to  large  contracts,  in 
which  the  Chinese  may  very  easily  waste 
their  resources,  and  accomplish  no  really 
useful  result.  They  would  be  better  ad- 
vised, if  they  spent,  what  they  could  well 
afford,  much  larger  sums  in  developing  a 
system  of  railroads  and  telegraphic  lines, 
and  working  mines  with  European  ma- 
chinery and  artificers,  while  creating  a 
really  effective  land  and  sea  force  placed 
upon  a  good  footing.  They  might  in  a 
very  short  space  of  time,  by  such  efforts, 
become  a  power  which  would  not  only  be 
able  to  hold  its  own  against  all  enemies, 
but  assert  its  right  to  be  taken  into 
European  councils  in  all  Asiatic  affairs. 
China,  however,  has  much  to  learn  before 
this  can  come  to  pass  ;  and  in  the  mean 
time,  with  all  her  potential  capabilities 
to  make  her  alliance  of  as  much  impor- 
tance in  European  combinations  as  any 
first-class  power  in  the  West,  the  policy 
and  the  aims  of  Chinese  rulers  are  little 
heeded.  There  is,  notwithstanding,  no 
state  in  the  West  that  could  so  easily  put 
a  million  of  men  on  foot,  or  maintain  a 
first-class  fleet ;  if  we  take  into  account 
her  almost  unlimited  resources  in  men, 
and  all  the  elements  of  wealth.  But  then 
the  rulers  of  the  empire  must  first  know 
how  to  bring  into  play  their  ample  means, 
learn  to  choose  fit  instruments,  and  fully 
trust  them  ;  and  there  is  so  little  sound 
influence  perceptible  in  the  councils  of 
China,  that  it  is  perhaps  just  as  well 
they  should  be  left  by  slower  processes 
to  reach  a  higher  level.  Chinese  reforms 
in  every  direction  are  much  wanted,  and 
the  most  obvious  and  ready  means  of 
effecting  them  are  denied  to  the  govern- 
ment, so  long  as  the  unreasoning  sus- 
ceptibilities and  mutual  jealousies  of  for- 
eign powers,  interfere  with  the  perfect 
freedom  of  the  Chinese  to  employ  their 
own  agencies,  without  dictation  or  inter- 
ference as  to  their  selection  from  differ- 
ent nationalities,  or  their  dealings  with 
individuals  once  in  their  service. 

Little  or  nothing  has  been  said  of  Jap- 
an, and  yet  since  its  revolution  it  has 
been  daily  rising  in  importance.  With  a 
population  of  thirty  millions,  inferior  to 
no  Asiatics  in  courage  and  industrious 
power,  with  a  beautiful  group  of  islands 
for  their  country,  and  an  earnest  desire 
to  assimilate  Western  civilization  and 
culture,  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
their  place  in  the  comity  of  nations  may 
be  willingly  conceded.  European  policy, 
and  alliances  for  peace  and  war  will  have 


to  take  account  of  their  presence  in  the 
high-roads  of  western  and  eastern  com- 
merce across  the  Pacific,  and  in  the 
Chinese  seas.  If  they  were  to  be  absorbed 
by  Russia,  as  they  once  might  well  have 
feared,  or  were  in  alliance  with  it  or  the 
United  States  in  an  European  war,  in  which 
either  of  the  latter  were  belligerents,  they 
might  prove  very  useful  allies,  and  trou- 
blesome enemies  to  the  commerce  of  any 
other  State  having  a  great  Eastern  trade. 
They,  too,  are  getting  up  a  fleet  on  Eu- 
ropean models,  which  may  before  long 
assume  respectable  proportions,  while 
among  their  islands  are  some  of  the  finest 
harbours  of  the  world.  Russia  has  lately 
obtained  possession  of  their  half  of  Saga- 
lien  in  exchange  for  the  Kuril  islands  to 
the  north  of  Japan.  I  do  not  know  that 
any  valid  objection  can  be  raised  to  such 
an  exchange  ;  but  it  is  be  hoped  that  this 
kind  of  traffic  may  end  there.  Japan  has 
always  been  jealous  of  her  independence, 
and  she  may  now  count  upon  the  interest 
which  all  the  Western  world  has  in  its 
preservation. 

I  do  not  believe,  as  Mr.  Long  lately 
urged,  that  the  real  goal  of  Russia  is 
China.  Great  as  are  the  powers  of  de- 
glutition and  assimilation  which  Russia 
has  shown,  China  is  too  indigestible  and 
too  large  a  morsel,  however  desirable  for 
trade.  The  Bosphorus  or  the  Persian 
Gulf  are  the  true  termini  of  the  Russian 
lines  of  advance.  India  is  merely  sub- 
sidiary, and  chiefly  to  be  used  as  a  means 
of  giving  "check  to  the  queen"  on  the 
great  chessboard  of  Europe,  whenever 
England's  policy  runs  counter  to  Rus- 
sian aims.  It  may  be  true  enough  that  pos- 
session of  the  valley  of  the  Oxus,  like  that 
of  the  Caucasus,  is  not  an  ultimate  point, 
but  only  a  resting-place  or  stage  in  ad- 
vance ;  but  we  may  be  satisfied  that  nei- 
ther the  conquest  of  India  or  of  China, 
has  yet  entered  into  the  plans  of  Russian 
rulers  or  statesmen.  Nor  can  I  think 
that  there  would  be  any  wisdom  in  antici- 
pating hostile  intentions,  by  advancing 
to  meet  a  Russian  advance  halfway  at 
Merv,  or  Herat  on  the  Afghan  border. 
Russia  certainly  desires  to  secure  the 
monopoly  of  trade  in  Central  Asia  and 
the  west  of  China  perhaps, —  but  we 
should  be  ill  advised  to  make  this  a 
ground  for  hostilities,  and  a  war  with 
Russia  beyond  the  Himalayahs.  Russia 
may  not  be  a  very  safe  or  commodious 
neighbour  on  our  Indian  frontier,  any 
more  than  China  thinks  we  should  be  on 
the  Burmese  side  —  warned  by  experience 
of  Russian  neighbourhood  on  the  north  ; 
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but  I  cannot  help  believing,  with  Lord 
Napier  and  Ettrick,  that  our  best  policy 
lies  in  securing  Afghanistan  from  Russian 
influence.  I  believe  trade  is  our  chief 
means  of  traversing  any  Russian  designs 
of  exclusion  and  monopoly.  But  if  Rus- 
sia succeeds  by  force  of  arms  in  shut- 
ting out  our  commerce  from  Central  Asia, 
it  is  a  lesser  evil  than  war.  Only  we 
must  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  we  re- 
gard Afghanistan  as  the  exclusive  thea- 
tre of  English  influence,  without  preju- 
dice to  its  internal  government  or  nation- 
al independence.  The  best  interests  of 
the  Afghans  march  with  our  own.  We 
should  guarantee  its  absolute  integrity, 
with  reference  to  any  external  aggres- 
sion, but  tolerate  no  participation  of  po- 
litical influence  or  aggression  on  her 
boundaries,  such  as  we  had  defined  or 
should  define  them.  This  was  the  opin- 
ion given  by  Lord  Napier  when  presid- 
ing at  the  reading  of  Mr.  Long's  paper, 
and  I  most  entirely  agree  with  him  in  the 
belief  that  if  such  a  policy  be  openly  de- 
clared, there  is  no  fear  of  collision  with 
Russia,  and  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
maintain  very  good  relations  with  that 
country  in  Central  Asia  as  in  Europe. 
After  all  it  would  be  quite  as  easy  for 
England  to  raise  up  enemies  in  Central 
Asia  to  Russia,  as  for  the  latter  to  create 
a  danger  or  troubles  for  us  in  India,  and 
with  probably  worse  results.  It  has  yet 
to  be  proved,  whatever  may  be  the  al- 
leged Orientalism  of  Russia,  that  she  is 
a  better  ruler  of  Asiatics  than  ourselves. 
Rutherford  Alcock. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 

NAN. 

A  SUMMER  SCENE. 
PART   II. 

Nan  is  too  proud  to  look  back.  She 
pictures  the  party  gaily  floating  off,  Au- 
gusta, perchance  in  /ler  old  place,  Dick 
comfortable,  indifferent,  and  thinking  no 
more  of  her.  Why  should  she  think  of 
him  ? 

Accordingly  she  is  laughing  and  talk- 
ing merrily  to  the  colonel,  as  long  as  the 
boat  is  in  sight,  and  to  all  appearance 
they  are  making  game  of  the  weary 
trudge  before  them.  There  is  no  sign  of 
fl''^&&'"g  courage  in  either.  Suddenly 
comes  "  Halloo  !  "  from  behind,  the  river 
party  being  well  out  of  sight. 
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There  is  Dick,  walking  rather  fast,  but 
cool  as  ever. 

The  dear  old  colonel  !  He  instantly 
proposes  waiting  for  him,  while  his  little 
companion  says  not  a  word  ;  but  her  eyes 
are  shining,  and  the  walk  has  changed 
its  whole  aspect. 

Dick  comes  up  on  her  other  side, 
while  the  colonel  apologizes  for  their 
hasty  departure.  "  We  had  no  idea  you 
were  coming,  my  dear  fellow." 

Dick  takes  the  forget-me-nots  out  of 
his  cousin's  hand,  and  expresses  approval 
of  her  conduct. 

"  It  was  a  brave  idea.  Nan.  After  all, 
the  walk  will  be  far  pleasanter.  They 
are  a  noisy  set." 

"  I  like  to  see  a  young  lady  step  out 
like  that  ! "  observes  the  colonel,  ener- 
getically. "  What  is  to  become  of  our 
girls,  I,  for  one,  cannot  imagine.  They 
never  do  anything  but  drive,  drive,  drive, 
or  dance,  dance,  dance  ;  then  when  the 
ice  comes  they  wonder  how  a  single  day's 
skating  knocks  them  up.  There's  noth- 
ing like  walking  for  health,  happiness, 
and  —  beauty,"  says  the  old  gentleman, 
with  old-fashioned  straightforwardness, 
and  a  glance  at  the  colour  in  the  fair 
maid's  cheeks  beside  him. 

Dick  looks  round  too,  and  smiles,  try- 
ing to  catch  her  eye;  but  Nan  looks 
fixedly  along  the  lane,  and  so  he  has  to 
speak  to  her. 

"  What  do  you  think  about  it,  Nan  ?  " 

"  Oh,  nothing.  I  —  I  don't  know  many 
girls,"  replies  she.  "  Look,  there  they 
are  !  There  they  are,  in  the  boat.  How 
pretty  it  looks  at  that  distance  !  " 

"  A  great  deal  prettier  in  the  distance 
than  near  at  hand,"  observes  the  old  gen- 
tleman, with  cheerful  malice  ;  and  per- 
haps the  others  agree  in  their  hearts. 

What  a  delightful  old  gentleman  he  is, 
to  be  sure  !  He  always  does  the  very 
thing  he  is  wanted  to  do,  and  never 
makes  an  ill-timed  suggestion. 

Dick  sees  honeysuckle  in  the  hedges, 
and  they  wait  whilst  he  tears  it  down. 

He  finds  a  robin's  nest.  Finally  he 
remembers  that  there  are  strawberries  on 
a  bank  close  by,  and  Nan  must  come  and 
get  some. 

The  colonel  thinks  he  will  sit  quietly 
on  the  stile  till  they  return.  There  is  no 
hurry.     Oh,  dear  no  !     It  is  quite  early. 

In  consequence  the  pair  are  away 
fully  half  an  hour,  and  all  the  largest  ber- 
ries have  been  saved  for  him. 

They  will  be  late  for  dinner,  of  course. 

One  does  not  post  along  the  roads  in 
pleasant  company  ;    nor   can  people   bo 
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expected  to  be  home  to  a  minute  who  go 
poking  about  banks  for  strawberries,  and 
have  to  sit  down  and  rest  by  the  wayside 
every  now  and  then. 

Dick  insists  upon  these  rests.  He  is 
in  high  feather,  and  talks  so  much  and 
so  well  that  Nan  wonders  how  she  ever 
thought  him  silent. 

The  old  gentleman  listens  and  laughs 
good-humouredly.  Very  likely,  innocent 
as  he  looks,  he  has  a  suspicion  that  he 
is  playing  gooseberr3\ 

Dick  sits  at  his  cousin's  feet  and  ex- 
amines the  hole  he  has  made  in  her 
dress  ;  for  the  folds  have  given  way,  and 
altogether  it  has  come  to  a  sad  end. 

Shall  he  fasten  it  up  again  ?  She 
thinks  not.  He  informs  her  that  it  will 
need  to  go  to  the  wash,  with  other  gen- 
eral hints.  Nan  tells  him  pleasantly  that 
he  knows  nothing  about  it. 

Where  are  all  her  fears  of  Dick  flown 
to  ?  She  finds  herself  talking  to  him  as 
if  she  had  known  him  all  her  life. 

And  he  is  listening  to  her,  too,  earnest- 
ly, and  with  a  strange  gravity  upon  his 
face,  for  she  is  telling  them  all  about  her 
life, —  her  curious  simple  life  in  the  old 
manor-house  among  the  hills. 

Only  her  old  grandmother  with  her  ! 
And  granny  is  eighty-five  !  What  then  ? 
Yet  Nan  prattles  on  as  sweetly  and  fear- 
lessly as  a  child. 

Dick  does  not  care  to  move  — is  care- 
less about  dinner. 

Thinks  they  have  done  eating  enough 
for  one  day. 

Is  it  not  only  now  beginning  to  get 
bearable  out-of-doors  ? 

This  picnic  was  the  maddest  escapade 
that  ever  was,  and  they  really  can't  be 
expected  to  cut  short  the  only  pleasant 
part  of  it. 

Part  of  this  is  for  his  two  acquiescing 
partners  ;  part,  with  more  in  the  same 
strain,  is  issued  at  the  head  of  the  un- 
offending Detty,  who,  arrayed  for  the 
evening,  crosses  the  hall  as  the  trio 
trudge  in. 

Detty  has  said  nothing  to  call  forth 
such  a  tirade.  She  is  gentle  and  smiling 
as  ever,  and  only  pauses  to  assure  them 
that  they  may  yet  be  in  moderate  time, 
as  dinner  has  been  postponed. 

"  We  were  so  late  ourselves,  and  then 
we  could  not  get  the  Dents  off.  Are  you 
not  very  tired,  Nan  dear  ?  It  was  so 
good  of  you  to  think  of  it  ;  and  as  for 
that  Augusta,  the  way  she  went  on  coming 

home "     Drawing-room  door  opens. 

"  Be  quick  1  — there's  a  good  girl."  Exit 
Detty. 


I     Nan  comes  down  towards  the  middle 
of  dinner,  and  finds  herself  far  away  from 
j  Dick. 

I     The  kind  hostess  calls  down  the  table 
I  to  reproach  her  for  foolhardiness,  while  a 
I  special  glass  of  wine  is  despatched  imme- 
diately. 

Every  one  asks  if  she  is  tired. 

She  does  not  look  tired,  but  sits  very 
still ;  talking  to  any  one  but  Dick  is  an 
effort. 

Her  limbs  ache,  too,  and  the  soft  din- 
ing-room chair  yields  a  delicious  sense 
of  repose. 

She  cannot  go  out  with  the  others  after 
dinner,  yet  dares  not  inhabit  the  recess 
by  herself.  So  she  takes  a  stool  inside 
the  bow-window,  which  is  open  down  to 
the  ground,  and  by-and-by  four  black 
figures  jump  out  of  a  far-off  casement, 
and  come  along  the  terrace. 

They  are  all  lighting  cigars. 

Hefton  proposes  the  shrubbery,  but 
Dick  has  had  enough  walking,  or  says  so, 
and  seats  himself  outside  Nan's  window- 
sill. 

Happy,  hoped-for  moment ! 

He  is  not  now  in  a  talking  vein,  and 
neither  is  she. 

Assured  of  her  not  disliking  it,  he  puffs 
away,  leaning  his  head  against  the  stone 
mullion,  and  looking  down  on  the  little 
figure  inside. 

She  rests  her  cheek  on  her  hand,  doing 
nothing,  and  Dick  thinks  her  a  perfect 
picture  of  repose. 

Presently  comes  his  mother's  voice, 
making  his  picture  start,  and  turn  her 
head. 

"  Nan,  my  dear,  are  you  inclined  to 
give  us  a  little  music  .''  " 

"  Don't  go,"  says  Dick. 

"  I  cannot  refuse." 

"  Get  some  of  the  others  to-night, 
mother.  Nan  has  had  a  tremendous 
walk." 

"  My  i/ear  child,  I  had  g'ui'^e  forgotten. 
Of  course  you  must  not  ^/link  of  moving. 
Poor  dear  !  can  you  not  find  a  more  com- 
fortable chair  ?  Come,  lie  down  on  this 
sofa.     No  one  will  notice.     Poor  thing  !  " 

Nan  moves  irresolutely. 

It  is  hard  on  her,  but  she  must,  unless 
she  would  have  it  thought,  have  it  sus- 
pected—  what  she  would  not  for  worlds 
and  worlds. 

Dick  saves  her  again. 

"  How  can  you  sit  stuffing  in  that  hot 
room,  mother  ?  It  ought  to  make  you 
faint.  Nan  had  much  better  stay  where 
she  is.  Don't  you  go,  Nan.  You'll  hear 
the  nightingales  directly." 
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Nnn  never  hears  nightingales  in  the 
north.  Perhaps  her  pleasure  in  them  is 
a  little  enhanced  by  circumstances  in  the 
present  instance,  but  it  must  be  genuine, 
for  immediately  the  others  come  up, 
Detty  accosts  her  with,  "  Oh,  Nan,  I  am 
so  glad  you  are  here  !  I  was  afraid  you 
were  missing  the  nightingales.  If  you 
can  come  down  to  the  wood  you  will  see 
glow-worms  too.  They  are  just  begin- 
ning to  peep  out.  Don't  come  if  you 
would  rather  not." 

"  Oh  yes,  come,"  says  Dick.  Appar- 
ently he  does  not  object  to  her  moving 
now. 

The  others  are  all  standing  round  upon 
the  terrace,  and  Miss  Bushe  looks  sar- 
castic. 

"  I  suppose  Miss  Church  is  not  tired 
now^"*  says  she.  Softly  as  the  words  are 
spoken,  Miss  Church  understands.  Her 
conscience  is  not  clear.  She  falters. 
"  Perhaps  to-morrow  night." 

"To-morrow  night  we  shall  all  be 
dancing,  my  dear  ;  but  never  mind,  you 
look  far  too  comfortable  to  stir." 

This  from  Detty.  Nan  says  no  more, 
afraid  alike  of  friend  and  foe. 

The  girls  sit  down,  and  the  two  new- 
comers who  have  spared  one  day  from 
town  for  the  country  gaiety  are  very  lively. 

They  arrived  a  few  hours  ago,  and  find 
the  country  superlatively  charming  —  for 
the  day.  Nevertheless  they  work  hard 
in  their  endeavours  to  induce  Edie  and 
Detty  Wyatt  to  quit  it.  There  are  still 
a  few  weeks  of  the  season  remaining,  why 
should  they  not  run  up  for  that  time  ? 

Miss  Bushe  combats  the  idea.  Why 
should  ihty  }  For  her  part  she  is  tired 
of  the  racket  and  fury  of  London  life, 
and  finds  a  rational  existence  much  more 
to  her  mind. 

The  Ladies  Ann  and  Harriet  stare. 
Such  sentiments  from  Augusta  Bushe 
are  something  new.  Of  Edith  they  quite 
approve.  Mr.  Burnand  is  undoubtedly  a 
good  Parii.  Miss  Church  is  an  elegant 
girl,  and  they  rather  admire  her  yellow- 
red  hair. 

Altogether,  it  is  refreshing  to  be  among 
a  new  set  of  people,  and  a  good  night's 
rest  is  what  they  have  not  had  since 
Easter. 

Will  Nan  have  a  good  night's  rest  ? 

Dick  took  her  to  see  the  glow-worms 
after  all ;  and  this  was  how  he  did  it. 

Augusta  goes  to  sing,  and  the  other 
young  ladies  are  delicate  ;  so  Edith  es- 
corts them  indoors  ;  and  suddenly  Dick 
slips  off  his  seat. 


I  "  Come,  Detty,  I'll  take  you  and  Nan 
I  down  to  the  bridge  now." 
I  Detty  is  charmed  to  be  asked  by  her 
I  brother.  Nan  deliberates.  Dick  looks 
'at  her,  and  smiles  in  that  way  of  his. 
I  She  rises  and  he  draws  her  through  the 
I  window.  When  Augusta  has  finished 
!  her  songs,  she  finds  that  her  audience  is 
sadly  diminished. 

Nan  comes  in  with  a  flushed  face  and 
shining  eyes.  Glow-worms  ?  Oh  yes, 
plenty.  There  is  no  dew  fallen  and  their 
feet  are  quite  dry. 

Lady  Wyatt  orders  them  all  off  to  bed. 
Everybody  is  to  sleep  as  long  as  they 
can,  and  be  as  fresh  as  possible  for  the 
ball. 

The  Ladies  Ann  and  Harriet  are  faint- 
ly amused.  Ball  after  ball  they  go  to  as 
regularly  as  the  nights  come  round,  and 
such  precautions  are  strange  in  their 
eyes. 

'  Dick  is  talking  of  billiards  ;  Dallie  has 
flown  to  light  everybody's  candle ;  and 
Pax  Burnand  is  making  himself  agree- 
able to  Edith's  papa. 

Soon  the  house  is  quiet,  and  Nan 
could  wish  that  the  nightingales  were 
silent  too. 

She  must  sleep  with  open  windows  ; 
and  through  them  the  loud,  melodious, 
juggling  trill  comes  almost  too  contin- 
uously. Her  blue  forget-me-nots  are  in 
water  on  the  wash-handstand,  and  a  piece 
of  honeysuckle  crammed  in  beside  them. 
It  was  this  Dick  gave  her,  when  he  said 
that  about  his  afternoon's  amusement 
which  is  not  worth  repeating. 

The  night  grows  hotter  instead  of  cool- 
er. A  low  growl  is  heard  in  the  distance. 
A  swift  flash  sweeps  into  the  room. 

Nan,  in  an  agony  of  terror,  rushes  along 
the  passage  to  be  beside  her  cousins  ; 
and  the  three  huddle  together  in  one  bed, 
hiding  their  faces,  and  scarce  uttering  a 
syllable,  while  the  thunderstorm  rages 
overhead. 

Presently  comes  their  father's  voice  at 
the  door,  a  ghostly  sound.  "  Are  you  all 
right,  girls  1  " 

'*  Yes,  papa." 

"  Go  in  and  see  what  your  cousin  is 
about,  then  :  I  cannot  make  her  hear." 

Laughter  from  within.  "  She  is  here, 
papa.    We  are  all  here.    Is  it  going  off  .<*" 

"  Going  off  ?  Oh  dear,  yes  !  The  last 
was  fully  ten  miles  distant.  Good  night. 
Your  mother  wanted  to  be  sure  that  you 
were  all  safe  and  sound.  I  have  been 
round  the  rooms." 

Their   fears   abated,   grumbles   begin. 
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The  grass  will  be  wet  for  the  next  even- 
ing, wet  for  the  ball.  Detty  was  wak- 
ened from  her  first  good  sleep.  Nan  is 
sure  she  will  not  sleep  all  night. 

A  gentle  patter  succeeds  the  rush  of 
rain  on  the  window-panes,  and  Nan  at 
length  departs,  shuts  her  own  window, 
and  congratulates  herself  that  at  all 
events  those  dreadful  birds  are  silent  at 
last.  The  room  is  cool,  bed  is  comfort- 
able, she  says  a  little  prayer,  and  slum- 
bers off,  waking  to  wonder  how  it  had 
been  possible  for  her  to  sleep  so  soundly 
and  so  long. 

This  day  is  Nan's  last  at  Wyatt  Hall. 
Queen's  Gate  has  faded  into  the  dimmest 
and  most  insipid  of  backgrounds,  and  the 
old  life  in  Westmoreland  is  gone  forever. 
One  way  or  other,  all  will  be  changed  for 
her  when  she  returns  thither. 

The  cousins  cease  not  to  lament  her 
going.  Miss  Bushe  is  very  cold  and  dis- 
dainful, and  sweeps  past  in  her  dainty 
millinery  with  the  slightest  possible 
"  Good  morning." 

Augusta  is  looking  very  well  in  a  fresh 
mauve  muslin,  while  poor,  extravagant 
Nan  has  exhausted  her  last  respectable 
dress,  and  is  reduced  to  a  shabby  make- 
shift. 

She  heeds  it  not,  but  has  her  eyes  on 
the  floor,  her  ears  in  the  doorway. 

Dick  is  very  late,  and  Burnand  is  ab- 
sent too.  It  turns  out  that  they  went  off 
to  fish  at  six  o'clock,  and  two  hearts  sink 
a  little  at  this  announcement.  Girls  don't 
understand  this  going  to  fish  when  things 
are  coming  to  a  crisis  between  them  and 
their  lovers.  Edith  sits  by  her  cousin, 
and  both  are  thinking  the  same  thoughts. 
They  go  out  together  on  the  terrace 
afterwards,  and  sit  facing  the  river. 

Detty  and  Lady  Ann,  Augusta  and  Lady 
Harriet,  come  out  in  pairs.  Horses  and 
pony-carts  are  ordered,  and  the  morning 
is  got  through  somehow. 

At  luncheon  the  delinquents  appear. 
Dick  comes  at  once  to  his  cousin,  shows 
her  his  trophies,  and  leans  on  the  back  of 
her  chair  talking  about  them  ;  he  is  going 
to  sit  down  beside  her  when  his  mother 
despatches  him  to  carve,  and  Nan  thinks 
evil  of  Lady  Wyatt  in  her  heart. 

So  on  throughout  the  unsatisfactory 
day. 

It  is  wasted  —  absolutely,  irrevocably 
wasted.  Days  of  this  sort  are  every  one's 
experience.  They  are  days  of  mistakes, 
blunders,  stupidity. 

What  iDUt  a  blunder  was  it  on  the  part 
of  good  Lady  Wyatt  to  order  the  men 
out  of  the  way,  in  order  that   her  girls 


might  be  brisk  and  sprightly  for  the  ball  .-* 
and  what  but  stupidity  was  it  on  the  part 
of  the  men  to  obey  ? 

Nan  begins  to  look  forward  almost 
wildly  to  the  evening. 

Carefully,  anxiously,  does  she  array 
herself  before  the  mirror.  Her  dress  is 
all  that  it  should  be  this  time,  —  bepuffed, 
beflounced,  beflowered  in  the  most  ap- 
proved style,  yet  pure,  simple,  and  fresh 
as  the  fair  wearer  herself. 

Detty  pronounces  her  perfect  ;  hair,  or- 
naments, everything. 

Detty  meanwhile  is  gaping  at  herself, 
as  she  is  reflected  by  the  great  glass  into 
a  hand-glass,  which  she  holds  aloft  with 
one  arm. 

"  Detty,  I  have  not  got  a  single  pair  of 
clean  gloves." 

"  There  is  the  box,  take  a  dozen  if  you 
like.  I  always  take  care  to  have  a  clean 
pair  in  my  pocket." 

"  What  size  are  they  ?  " 

No  answer. 

"These   will   do,   thanks,"   says    Nan. 

"Does    Dick "      "  A  hair-pin,  dear, 

don't  you  see  ?  A  big,  fat  one.  There  ! 
That  !     Thanks  !  " 

"  Do  Dick  and  Walter " 

"  Oh,  look  here,  Nan  !  can  you  put  this 
right  ?  I  felt  sure  there  was  something 
wrong ;  that  woman  never  does  do  my 
hair  as  I  like  it.  Shall  I  have  to  take 
down  the  whole  side  ?  Ah  !  that's  better. 
Thank  you — yes,  that  will  do.  You  see. 
Nan,  I  have  to  seize  the  moment  when 
she  goes  out  of  the  room "  Maid  re- 
enters, and  Nan  never  finds  out  what  it 
was  she  came  to  discover  about  Dick  and 
Walter. 

Dick  is  reading  in  the  drawing-room 
when  the  bevy  of  maidens  rustle  in.  He 
looks  up  kindly,  and  Edith  is  emboldened 
to  ask  her  brother  if  he  likes  their 
dresses  ;  Burnand's  eyes  have  already 
told  his  opinion. 

"  Much  about  the  usual  thing,  aren't 
they,  Edie  ?  " 

"  Don't  you  think  Nan's  pretty  ?" 

"  Much  about  the  same,  isn't  it,  Nan  ?  " 
says  cruel  Dick. 

On  this  a  goddess  in  clouds  of  azure 
gives  Mr.  Wyatt  an  encouraging  smile. 
"  Balls  and  ball-dresses  are  so  stupid  ! " 
says  Miss  Bushe,  sympathizingly. 

Nan's  ball  begins  well. 

Her  cousins  are  pleased  with  her,  and 
proud  of  her.  If  she  had  been  blind,  halt, 
or  maimed,  Edie  and  Detty  would  still 
have  done  their  duty  conscientiously  ;  but 
nevertheless  they  are  fully  able  to  dis- 
tinguish and  appreciate  the  difference  be- 
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tween  distributing  the  glances  of  a  bright- 
eyed  favourite  among  eager  applicants, 
and  inflicting  the  hand  of  a  soured  and 
sorrowful  dummy  upon  men  who  can 
hardly  be  persuaded  to  take  it. 

So,  first,  Edith  leads  up  a  fair  man,  and 
then  Detty  a  dark  one  ;  and  a  little  of 
the  old  Queen's  Gate  feeling  comes  over 
Nan  as  she  whirls  away  among  the  dan- 
cers. 

There  is  no  crowd.  The  long  lofty 
rooms  would  hold  nearly  double  the  num- 
ber assembled.  The  spring  in  the  floor 
is  delicious. 

Nan's  feet  fly,  and  for  the  first  half- 
hour  she  can  think  of  nothing  but  the  de- 
light of  dancing. 

It  is  clear  that  Dick  is  not  going  to 
dance. 

He  is  lounging  in  the  doorway,  in  the 
midst  of  a  bundle  of  black  coats,  little 
Hefton  with  him. 

Pax  Burnand  is  dancins:  again  and 
again  with  Edith,  and  Mr.  Dallie  is  en- 
gaged to  every  girl  in  the  room. 

Nan's  eyes  begin  to  turn  wistfully  to- 
wards that  doorway,  but  she  has  not  much 
breathing-space,  for  she  is  in  great  re- 
quest. 

Must  she  accept  every  proposal  ?  So 
she  supposes.  Aunt  Eliza's  teaching  being 
that  under  no  circumstances  can  a  young 
lady  refuse  to  dance,  unless  she  intends 
sitting  down  all  the  evening. 

This  being  the  Queen's  Gate  creed. 
Nan  acts  up  to  it. 

She  remembers  her  cousin  William's 
wrathful  invectives,  when  he  had  been 
once,  as  he  termed  it,  "  thrown  over,"  and 
would  be  loath  to  tempt  any  one  to  speak 
so  of  her. 

Walter  has  danced  twice  with  his  cousin. 
He  did  not  see  Nan  till  she  was  in  ball- 
attire,  when  he  decided  at  once  that 
she  was  pretty,  but  not  equal  by  any 
means  to  Miss  I3ushe. 

Walter  is  a  neat  youth,  infinitely  more 
of  a  lady's  man  than  his  brother.  He 
thinks  Dick  is  too  much  of  a  swell,  but 
consoles  himself  with  the  bad  make  of  his 
boots. 

True  to  Edwin's  prognostications,  the 
fellows  have  also  arrived,  and  some  of 
them  ask  to  be  introduced  to  Miss  Church. 
The  red-haired  girl  with  her  ivory-like 
skin,  is  one  of  the  belles  of  the  room. 

She  is  a  good  dancer,  too,  and  inde- 
fatigable ;  but  paler  and  paler  grow  Nan's 
cheeks. 

At  last  she  really  cannot  go  on. 

Dick  has  just  passed  into  the  supper- 
room  with  Gcorgie  Denton  his  arm  ;  and 


as  they  went  b3%  Eddy  and  she  were  in 
their  way.  Eddy,  who  has  been  forsaken  of 
late  by  Miss  Henrietta,  has  in  conse- 
quence transferred  his  affections  ;  and 
just  as  Dick  was  behind,  he  was  passion- 
ately imploring  his  partner  to  go  out  of 
doors  with  him. 

Seeing  the  impression  she  makes  on 
the  fellows  increases,  perhaps  it  origi- 
nally suggested  Edwin's  ardour. 

He  sticks  to  her.  He  declares,  vows, 
and  protests  with  unflagging  earnestness 
that  she  is  engaged  to  him. 

He  inveigles  her  into  confidential  seats, 
and  detains  her  nearly  half  an  hour  at 
supper. 

Bewildered  Nan  is  no  match  for  him. 
She  is  only  conscious  of  her  secret,  and 
will  work  herself  to  death  to  hide  it. 

So  she  talks,  and  simpers,  and  would 
give  anything  to  be  rid  of  her  tormentor. 
But  it  was  too  much  to  have  Dick  over- 
hear Edwin's  folly.  There  he  was, 
pressed  against  them  in  the  doorway, 
quietly  guiding  his  lady's  steps,  while  that 
stupid,  tiresome  boy  —  oh,  how  could  he 
do  h? 

Nan  owns  at  last  that  she  is  tired. 

She  seats  herself  resolutely  within  the 
dancing-room,  and  as  close  as  she  can  to 
the  doorway  ;  Dick  coming  in  or  out  must 
not  only  see  her,  but  be  close  beside  her. 
She  will  know  at  least  how  much  of  this 
is  of  his  seeking,  how  much  is  accidental. 

Presently  Edith  comes  floating  along, 
and  stops,  panting  gently,  but  still  with 
not  a  dishevelled  hair,  on  that  small, 
smooth  head. 

"  Is  it  not  delightful,  Nan  ?" 

"  Very." 

"  Why  are  you  not  dancing  ?  '* 

"  I  am  tired,  thank  you." 

"Tired  already!  I  could  go  on  all 
night." 

"  I  suppose  I  must  not  expect  one, 
then?"  says  Burnand,  courteously.  He 
has  asked  Nan  before,  but  she  was  en- 
gaged. By  his  look  she  knows  she  may 
refuse  him  again  without  offending  ;  so 
she  does,  and  he  is  quite  satisfied. 

Dick  is  standing  by  the  mantelpiece, 
spinning  a  lop.  Round  him  the  men 
flock,  as  usual.  Everybody  wants  to  try. 
Loud  laughter.  The  top  falls  off  the 
shelf,  rolls  away  among  the  dancers,  and 
down  come  a  couple.  It  is  Miss  Bushe 
and  Captain  Hackston,  the  biggest  man 
in  the  room. 

Augusta  is  jjreatly  vexed ;  but  Dick 
makes  such  abject  apologies,  and  looks 
so  vexed  himself,  as  he  really  is,  that  she 
must  perforce  forgive  him.     Besides,  she 
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has  taken  note  of  Mr.  Wyatt's  behaviour 
during  the  evening,  and  is  quite  relieved 
by  it  ;  she  had  really  almost  begun  to 
think,  absurd  as  the  idea  was,  that  he 
was  taken  with  that  forward,  flirting  little 
creature. 

.  So  on  the  ball  goes.  Tum-tum-tum, 
the  ceaseless  tunes  succeed  each  other ; 
and  with  unwearied  alacrity  respond  the 
swish,  rustle,  and  whirl  of  flowing  robes. 
Going  on  her  rounds  of  civility,  the  kind 
hostess  lights  on  Nan. 

She  recollects  that  this  is  a  stranger, 
and  thinks  that  she  has  exhausted  her 
partners.  She  is  alone  at  this  time  ;  for 
Eddy,  bemoaning  his  fate,  has  been  com- 
pelled to  leave  her,  to  take  part  in  what 
he  terms  a  dreadful  abominable  duty- 
dance. 

His  going  is  an  unutterable  relief  ;  but 
still  Nan  is  conscious  that  she  looks 
rather  forlorn. 

-     However,  now  is  her  only  hope.     She 
'is  free  at  last,  and  Dick  fnay  come,  for  he 
is  close  at  hand,  speaking  to  no  one. 

She  has  hardly  patience  to  answer  the 
old  lady  civilly,  so  feverishly  eager  is  she 
for  that  mass  of  black  satin  and  lace  to 
move  out  of  the  way. 

The  music  has  stopped,  and  the  dan- 
cers are  parading.  Mrs.  Dent  is  forced 
aside.     Now,  Dick  —  now! 

He  is  looking  at  her.     He  has  moved. 

•  "Miss  Church,"  in  Georgina  Dent's 
•sweetest  tones,  "  Captain  Hackston  wish- 
es to  be  introduced." 

Miss  Church-  mechanically  rises,  for- 
gets to  plead  fatigue,  forgets  that  she  has 
just  refused  Mr. -Burnand  and  persistently 
put  down  Eddy  Dent,  is  conscious  only  of 
a  pair  of  stern  grave  eyes  fixed  upon  her, 
and  will  not  have  Dick  think  she  declines 
'for  him..  The  moment  has  passed,  and 
her  hand  is  within   Captain   Hackston's 

•  arm. 

Oh,  unkind  Georgina  !  And  unkinder, 
unkindest  Dick  ! 

So  she  waltzes  with  Captain  Hackston, 
and  trails  through  aweary  lancers  with 
old  Sir  John  Bushe,  who  is  under  the  im- 
-pression  all  the  time  that  it  is  a  quadrille 
which  has  miscarried;  and  it  is  getting 
far  into  the  morning,  and  the  ball  is 
nearly  over. 

The  flowers  in  her  bosom  are  not  more 
wan  and  woe-begone  than  she. 

"Why,  Nan,  I  thought  all  your  Lon- 
don dissipation  would  have  carried  you 
through  one  country  ball !"  cries  Decty, 
looking  as  bright  as  a  lark. 

"  Is  the  carriage  come,  Detty  .?  " 

"  Papa  and   mamma  went,  you   know, 


ages  ago.  The  Bushes  are  just  goin^j 
now,  and  Edith  with  them.  I  rather 
think  (laughing)  that  Mr.  Burnand  is  on 
the  box.  I  asked  particularly  for  you  to 
stay,  for  I  knew  you  could  not  be  spared. 
We  shall  go  as  soon  as  the  carriage 
comes  back.  We  have  only  one  out  to 
go  home  in,  you  know.  What  is  it  to  be, 
Edwin  ?  " 

"  Sir  Roger.  I  say,  Miss  Detty,  you 
have  quite  forsaken  me  ;  let  us  have  this 
together." 

One  more  chance  for  Nan. 

Dick  can  go  through  Sir  Roger,  and 
perhaps  he  will,  with  her  ;  at  all  events 
there  will  be  one  other  quarter  of  an 
hour,  in  which,  hope  against  hope,  some- 
thing may  turn  up. 

She  looks  all  around.     No  Dick. 

"  Oh,  there  will  be  enough  without  me," 
to  Walter. 

"  See  if  you  cannot  get  some  one  else," 
to  a  member  of  the  fraternity  of  fellows. 

Where  is  Dick  ?  The  dance  has  be- 
gun. ■  The  first  person  who  comes  for- 
ward is  her  cousin,  and  then  Nan  sees 
that  he  is  heading  the  dance  with  old 
Mrs.  Dent.  She  has  gained  nothing,  and 
is  the  only  person  sitting  down  in  the 
room. 

The  carriage  is  at  the  door  ere  they 
have  done  dancing,  and  Detty,  radiant  as 
ever,  hurries  her  off  to  the  cloak-room. 

"  Such  fun,  Nan.  Why,  it  is  broad 
daylight  !  I  don't  want  to  go  home  at 
all.  Walter,  go  and  find  Augusta.  Oh, 
here  she  is,  with  Dick  !  Mind  you  give 
us  another  ball  soon,  Eddy." 

"  Do  come  back  to-morrow  night,  and 
let  us  have  it  over  again,"  pleads  Eddy, 
his  head  in  at  the  carriage-window.  "  I 
say,  I  wish  you  would.  I'll  come  over 
and  ask  you." 

"Are  they  both  going  outside?"  in- 
quires Detty,  indicating  her  brothers. 

"  Here,  Walter,  you  get  in,"  suggests 
young  Dent. 

"Then  where  is  Dallie  ? "  inquires 
Walter. 

"  He  sleeps  here  to-night,  you  know. 
Hefton  went  with  the  last  lot,  and  so  did 
that  other  one.  I  say,  Walter,  do  stay 
and  sleep  on  my  sofa.  Do,  there's  a  good 
fellow." 

Walter,  however,  is  not  tempted,  and 
the  carriage  rolls  off  among  the  poppy- 
fields  in  the  cool  morning  light. 

Augusta  and  Detty  prate  without  ceas- 
ing, while  Walter  keeps  up  a  hum  of  by- 
gone waltzes. 

Augusta  is  much  concerned  that  Miss 
Church  did   not  seem   to   enjoy  herself, 
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she   looked  so  overdone  that  every  one  [ 
noticed  it.     It  was  a  pity  she  stayed  so 
late  ;  she  supposed  she  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  balls. 

Miss  Blisset,  woke  out  of  her  sleep  by 
the  third  roll  of  wheels  under  her  win- 
dow, thinks  how  happy  they  all  are,  and 
almost  wishes  they  would  not  talk  about 
it,  as  she  knows  they  will,  the  whole  of 
that  day  and  the  next. 

Hot  soup  follows  the  girls  to  their 
rooms.  Nan  and  Augusta  find  Edith  and 
Lady  Ann  still  up,  but  Lady  Ann  is  yawn- 
ing, and  takes  her  departure  almost  im- 
mediately. She  and  her  sister  have  had 
their  own  friends  at  the  ball,  and  have 
been  brought  home  by  some  of  these. 
They  protest  that  they  have  greatly  en- 
joyed themselves,  and  are  a  thousand 
times  more  fatigued  than  they  have  been 
at  any  ball  in  town  this  season.  One 
does  dance  so  in  the  country,  it  is  quite 


delightful. 

Edith  has  had  her  soup,  and  there  is 
no  possible  reason  why  she  should  not 
plait  up  her  hair  and  get  into  bed,  but  she 
prefers  to  sit  dallying  with  her  brushes, 
and  looks  as  smiling  and  wide  awake  as 
possible. 

"  Well,  madam,"  says  her  sister,  lov- 
ingly, "  1  presume  y^«  have  enjoyed  your- 
self.?" 

So  it  appears.  Edith  has  enjoyed  her- 
self immensely,  hopes  that  Augusta  has, 
and  Nan  likewise. 

Of  course  they  have,  both  of  them. 
Nan  takes  down  her  hair,  drawing  off  the 
little  gossamer  web  of  a  net,  and  making 
a  pile  of  frizettes,  flowers,  and  hair-pins 
on  the  table. 

They  take  their  soup,  and  Augusta 
moves  off  smiling  and  serene. 

Nan  waits  a  few  minutes  longer,  to  see 
if  the  sisters  have  anything  to  say,  any 
sort  of  indirect  consolation  to  administer. 

They  have  not ;  no  thought  of  her  and 
Dick  has  ever  entered  their  minds. 

"  Good  night,  Edie." 

"  Good  ?nortiing.  Nan." 

"  Do  get  into'  bed  now,"  says  Detty, 
with  authority.  "Nan  has  to  think  of 
that  horrid  journey  to-morrow.  Nan,  do 
go,  there's  a  dear.  She  won't  be  quiet 
till  you  do,  and  you  ought  to  think  of 
yourself  too,"  says  Miss  Detty,  with  un- 
precedented prudence. 

Yes,  Nan  has  her  journey,  and  she 
knows  that  her  trunk  has  to  be  packed 
besides. 

Little  would  she  have  cared  for  that,  if 
—  ah,  well !  it  is  the  last  drop  in  her  cup, 
now. 


She  gathers  up  her  ornaments  and 
flowers,  and  departs.  Softly  going  along 
the  gallery  her  step  makes  no  sound,  and 
her  fingers  are  on  the  door-handle  of  her 
own  room. 

Suddenly  the  opposite  door  opens  — 
she  looks  round —  there  is  Dick. 

Not  a  sound  in  the  great  house  save 
the  tick-tick  of  the  tall  clock  in  the  pas- 
sage, loudly  telling  how  the  time  wears 
on. 

Dick  is  going  to  have  a  pipe.  He  has 
put  on  a  rough  smoking-coat,  which  con- 
trasts oddly  with  his  shining  nether  gar- 
ments, and  is  hurrying  off  to  join  his 
friends,  when  he  thus  comes  face  to  face 
with  his  cousin. 
He  stands  still. 
She  stands  still. 

Must  she,  must  she  open  the  door,  and 
when  she  shuts  it  after  her,  close  also 
her  last  glimpse  of  hope  1  Yes,  if  Dick 
makes  no  sign. 

She  opens  the  door,  Dick  steps  up 
hurriedly.  "May  I  keep  you  for  a  min- 
ute ?  " 

Her  arm  falls  by  her  side. 
"  Come  into  the  schoolroom." 
"Yes,  wait  a  moment." 
Into   her   chamber  she    steps,   flings 
down    the  rubbish  on  the  bed,  passes  a 
comb  through  her  tails  of  twisted   hair, 
and  goes  after  him. 

^  Dick  is  standing  by  the  window,  with 
his  knee  on  the  ledge,  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  and  his  forehead  pressed  against 
the  panes. 

The  clock  says  half-past  four,  and  the 
birds  are  in  full  chorus  outside. 

Ghostly  looks  the  schoolroom  at  this 
hour.  There  is  Miss  Blisset's  work-bas- 
ket gaping  open  on  the  table,  and  the 
book  with  which  she  solaced  her  lonely 
evening.  There  is  the  piano,  whose 
voice  never  ceases  by  day,  closed,  silent. 
There  is  the  backboard  on  which  some 
little  figure  reclines  perpetually,  empty, 
and  tilted  up  against  the  wall.  The  very 
maps  and  globes  have  an  air  of  undis- 
turbed repose. 

The  books  nestle  tranquilly  together  on 
the  shelves. 

All  sense  of  weariness  has  left  Nan 
now. 

She  comes  up  to  Dick  in  her  crumpled 
ball-dress,  with  her  flowing  fleece  of  hair, 
and  shining  ornaments,  a  strange  vision 
in  this  grim  early  light. 

She  is  all  in  a  tumult,  but  still  she  has 
an  eye  to  see  how  nice  he  looks.  One 
glance  suffices  to  take  him  in  from  head 
to  foot  ;    no  collar,  the   red  burnt  neck 
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showing  against  the  white  shirt,  the 
rough  coat  and  the  sleek  black  trousers  ; 
Dick  never  looked  to  greater  advantage, 
while  she  —  but  no  matter,  he  turns 
round  and  draws  his  knee  off  the  ledge. 

Then  he  offers  her  a  seat,  which  she 
mutely  disregards,  and  there  is  a  pause, 
during  which  they  eye  each  other  awk- 
wardly. 

How  on  earth  is   he  to   begin  ?     Nan 
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herself,  and  explain  if  she  can,  or  get 
away  if  she  can't.  Yet  she  can  do  noth- 
ing but  cry.  The  anxieties,  heart-sink- 
ings, turning-points  of  that  most  misera- 
ble night  have  been  too  much  for  her  at 
last. 

Dick    attacks,    questions,     pets,    and 
coaxes,  but  she  is  dumb. 

"  You  sha'n't  get  away  now,  I  will  not 
let   you,"  says    he,  quietly.     "  You  must 


has  the  best  of  it  at  the  outset,  and  that   say  something,  or  I  shall  have   to  say  it 
is  something:.     He  has  sought  the  inter- 1  for  you.     Speak,  Nan." 


view,  and  speak  he  must.  At  last  he 
makes  the  plunge. 

"  Nan,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  !  " 

"  Yes  .? » 

"  What  made  you  go  on  so,  to-night  ?  " 

Go  on  so  !  Go  on  how  .'*  What  does 
he  mean  ?  What  has  she  done  ?  After 
all,  is  there  to  be  nothing  but  this  ?  Has 
she  been  dreaming  of  a  love-tale,  and  is 
she  to  have  nothing  but  a  lecture  ? 

Mortifying,  miserable  thought !  Wretch 


Pray 
best 


ed  Nan  !  She  strings  herself  up,  and 
answers  slowly  and  proudly,  "  I  don't 
know  what  you  mean." 

"You  don't  know.  Oh!  perhaps  I 
should  not  have  spoken.  I  thought  you 
might,  that  was  all,"  says  Mr.  Wyatt,  with 
freezing  politeness.  "  I  see  I  was  mis- 
taken." 

.No  answer. 

"  I    need   not  detain   you   then, 
excuse   me,"  says   Dick,   with   his 
bow. 

An  answering  bow,  a  quiver  of  the 
lips,  she  sweeps  away. 

The  room  is  blocked  somehow,  or  Nan 
does  not  see  clearly,  and  her  dress  is 
caught  in  a  garden  chair.  It  rends  — 
she  tears  it  off;  it  rends  further  but  still 
holds  on  —  she  stoops  her  head,  and 
Dick  sees  the  tears  running  down  her 
face. 

In  a  moment  he  is  by  her  side. 

"  I  can't  help  it,"  sobs  the  poor  child, 
struggling  for  breath  and  crimson  with 
shame.  "  I  am  so  —  so  tired.  Let  me 
go." 

"  You  must  not  go  yet,"  says  Dick  in 
her  ear.  "Nan,  don't  you  know  that 
this  is  everything  to  me  ?  I  am  no  boy 
to  be  able  to  fall  in  and  out  of  love  every 
second  day.  Come  here.  Sit  down. 
Dear,"  very  softly,  "  you  are  not  afraid  of 
me  ?  " 

Afraid  ?  No.  But  she  is  so  ashamed, 
she  is  so  weak,  so  helpless.  Will  she 
ever  dare  to  look  him  in  the  face  again  ? 

Yet  his  arm  is  round  her  waist,  and 
one  of  her  little  shoulders  is  pressed 
against  his  rough  coat.     She  must  master 


She  lifts  her  face  to  speak,  and  Dick 
clasps  the  little  lovely  face  to  his  bosom. 

And  what  has  it  all  been  about  then  ? 
Absolutely  nothing. 

He  had  spoken  to  her,  and  she  had 
not  heard,  and  she  had  danced  though  he 
had  not  asked  her,  or  some  such  finely- 
drawn  nonsense. 

The  right  is  on  her  side,  and  Nan 
knows  it  is,  but  she  cannot  claim  it. 
There  is  a  lump  in  her  throat,  so  that 
she  cannot  utter  a  syllable. 

And  he  looks  at  her,  and  a  great  sense 
of  his  love,  and  his  triumph,  and  hrs  hap- 
piness comes  over  him.  Why,  Dick, 
what  a  heart  you  have  !  What  hidden 
wells  lie  there,  unknown  and  undreamed 
of ;  simply  because  they  have  never  been 
probed  before  ! 

Let  them  spring  up  fearlessly  now,  and 
unchecked  ;  the  little  north-country  girl 
with  the  magic  of  her  bright,  loving',  con- 
tented spirit  has  broken  the  spell.  And 
she  will  be  a  happy  woman,  and  you  have 
won  a  treasure.     God  bless  you  both  ! 

Six  hours  later,  and  breakfast  is  going 
slowly  on.  One  by  one  the  stragglers 
have  dropped  in  :  Miss  Blisset  has  begun 
her  daily  round  two  hours  ago  ;  and  at 
last  comes  down  Miss  Nan  Church, 
latest  of  all,  and  looking  as  demure  as  if 
she  had  been  teaching  a  Sunday  class  the 
night  before,  and  had  had  a  bowl  of 
bread-and-milk  for  supper  after  it. 

She  takes  the  vacant  seat,  and  finds  it 
is  directly  opposite  Dick. 

He  says  "  Good  morning  "  in  cere- 
monious accents,  and  then  gives  her  a 
look  over  his  coffee-cup  that  settles  her 
for  the  time  being. 

Some  one  is  asking  about  her  train. 
Lady  Wyatt  remembers  to  offer  her  maid, 
and  the  Ladies  Ann  and  Harriet  will  be 
charmed  if  Miss  Church  will  accept  their 
escort,  as  far  as  they  can  travel  to- 
gether. 

It  is  very  perplexing. 

Dick  has  laughed  to  scorn  the  idea  of 
her  going,  and  has  assured  her  he  will 
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make  it  all  straight ;  and  now  he  goes 
unconcernedly  on  with  his  cold  salmon, 
and  she  even  sees  a  smile  in  his  eyes, 
when  she  has  to  make  her  vague  unsat- 
isfactory answers. 

No  sooner,  however,  does  the  old  colo- 
nel, still  her  constant  friend,  quit  Nan's 
side,  than  Dick  rises,  walks  round  the 
table,  and  seats  himself  in  the  vacant 
chair. 

Can  he  have  sent  up  that  red  rose  she 
wears  in  her  bosom  ?  Can  he  now,  as  he 
turns  towards  her,  pretending  to  admire 
it,  be  speaking  of  something  quite  dif- 
ferent, something  known  only  to  their 
two  selves  ? 

So  it  is  ;  he  is  telling  Nan  not  to  mind, 
it  will  be  all  over  in  half  an  hour ;  and 
then  he  asks  her  to  go  and  wait  in  the 
drawing-room  while  he  tells  the  gov- 
ernor. 

He  is  going  now;  and,  accordingly,  he 
quits  the  room  ;  and  Miss  Bushe  again 
experiences  a  sensation  of  relief.  Mr. 
Wyatt  is  nothing  to  her,  of  course  ;  but 
she  would  be  sorry  to  see  him  entangled 
in  any  absurd  way.  As  Miss  Church 
goes  away  in  the  afternoon,  she  has  no 
objection  to  take  her  own  departure  also, 
especially  as  they  will  meet  the  Wyatts 
next  week  at  Preddingtram,  and  then 
who  can  tell  what  may  happen  ? 

Edith  and  Detty  have  so  many  depart- 
ing guests  to  attend  to,  that  Nan  is  able 
to  escape  from  them  better  than  she 
could  have  hoped,  and  the  drawing-room 
is  empty  at  this  hour. 

She  seizes  her  opportunity  and  steals 
in  thither,  taking  refuge  among  the 
music-books. 

Of  course  her  music  is  mislaid  ;  but 
what  a  wretchedly  uncomfortable  half- 
hour  it  is  !  Everybody  going  in  and  out 
troubles  her  ;  and  what  if  any  one  should 
stay  !  Oh  !  why  did  Dick  put  her  there  .'* 
And  why  is  he  so  long  in  coming  ? 

Every  minute  is  precious.  She  is 
shaking  all  over.  And  then  the  party  of 
girls  come  along  the  terrace,  and  stroll  off 
towards  the  garden,  and  at  last  he  comes. 

A  whisper,  a  pause,  something  else, 
and  she  goes  off  with  him  like  a  tame 
dove. 

Well,  of  course  it  is  all  right.  No  one 
who  knows  Lord  and  Lady  Wyatt  would 
doubt  that.  Nan  escapes  at  last,  with 
half  the  life  kissed  and  pressed  out  of 
her,  and  finds  the  maid  raging  up  and 
down  in  her  bedroom,  and  stuffing  all  her 
best  garments  maliciously  into  the  bot- 
tom of  the  trunk,  in  revenge  for  having 
been  kept  wailing. 


Miss  Church  must  excuse  her,  my  lady 
sent  her  there  an  hour  ago,  and  she  could 
not  possibly  tell  what  Miss  Church  would 
wish  to  have  left  out.  She  begs  pardon, 
but  there  is  so  little  time. 

The  woman  is  gently  dismissed,  Miss 
Church  does  not  travel  that  day. 

Nan  takes  her  hat,  and  goes  down  just 
as  she  is,  for  Dick  is  waiting. 

Passing  out  at  the  garden  door,  they 
j  meet  the  whole  troop  of  men  and  maid- 
j  ens  point-blank,  and  for  once  in  his  life 
Dick  does  blush. 
I      Edith  steps  forward.     "  Nan,  dear,  you 
have    -been    looking  for   us.      We   went 
down   the  long  path  to  get  some  straw- 
berries.     Are   you   going  t      Mind    you 
keep  to  the  right,  they  are  only  ripe  under 
the  netting." 

"  All  right  —  I'll  take  her,"  says  Dick, 
in  unmistakable  accents,  and  no  one 
dares  to  say  a  word. 

They  go  off,  away  from  the  strawberry- 
bed,  in  view  of  the  whole  party,  and  then 
a  smothered  guffaw  from  little  Hefton 
shows  that  the  secret  is  out.  He  knows, 
of  course. 

Dick  told  him  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning,  and  it  was  he  who  took  them 
all  off  to  the  garden,  to  leave  the  field 
clear  for  his  friend. 

"Well,  Miss  Wyatt?" 

Edith  looks  as  if  she  had  seen  a  ghost. 

"  I  really  had  no  idea  of  that,"  whis- 
pers Lady  Ann,  charmingly  interested. 
"You  sly  things,  how  well  you  have  kept 
it  to  yourselves  !  " 

Edith  is  not  sure  whether  she  has  kept 
it  or  not,  is  unable  to  answer  Lord 
Hefton,  feels  as  if  the  ground  were  ris- 
ing under  her  feet. 

When  she  lifts  her  eyes  at  last,  it  is  to 
find  two  other  eyes  fastened  upon  them. 

For  Pax  Burnand  has  caught  fire  ;  and 
so,  when  Dick  and  Nan  come  back,  they 
find  that  another  pair  have  mated  like- 
wise ;  and  poor  Lord  Wyatt  never  thinks 
of  the  day  after  a  ball  all  the  rest  of  his 
life,  without  a  shudder. 

Nobody  responds  to  Eddy  Dent's  invi- 
tation, though  the  poor  lad  has  ridden 
over  in  the  heat  of  the  day  to  give  it. 

They  are  far  happier  at  home.  When 
the  last  carriage  with  the  Bushes  in  it 
rolls  away  from  the  door,  every  one  feels 
relieved.  Augusta  is  so  odd  and  tired. 
And  does  she  always  have  a  headache 
after  a  ball  ? 

At  any  rate  thev  are  all  now  of  one 
heart  and  one  mincf. 

After  dinner  they  have  strawberries- 
and-cream  on  the   lawn.     Nan    has   had 
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her  sleep  out  in  the  afternoon,  and  has 
written  her  letter,  and  the  whole  house 
knows  about  it.  Dick  lies  at  her  feet, 
and  the  nightingales  are  singing  in  the 
wood  below. 


From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
ON  ANIMAL  INSTINCT: 

IN    ITS   RELATION  TO  THE  MIND  OF  MAN. 

The  very  old  question  whether  animals 
are  "  automata  "  was  raised  by  Professor 
Huxley  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  tor 
November,  1874.  It  has  been  since  pur- 
sued here  in  successive  papers  of  much 
ability  by  Dr.  Carpenter  and  Mr.  Mivart. 
I  find  myself  in  partial  agreement  some- 
times with  one,  sometimes  with  another 
of  these  writers,  and  yet  on  some  impor- 
tant matters  dissenting  from  them  all. 
Approaching  the  subject  from  a  different 
point  of  view,  I  cannot  better  explain  the 
aspect  in  which  this  question  presents 
itself  to  me  than  by  discussing  it  in  con- 
nection with  certain  exhibitions  of  animal 
instinct  which  I  had  occasion  to  observe 
during  the  spring  and  summer  of  last 
year.  They  were  not  uncommon  cases. 
On  the  contrary  they  were  of  a  kind  of 
which  the  whole  world  is  full.  But  not 
the  less  directly  did  they  suggest  all  the 
problems  under  discussion,  and  not  the 
less  forcibly  did  they  strike  me  with  the 
admiration  and  the  wonder  which  no  fa- 
miliarity can  exhaust. 

The  dipper  or  water-ousel  {Cinclus 
aquaticus)  is  well  known  to  ornithologists 
as  one  of  the  most  curious  and  interest- 
ing of  British  birds.  Its  special  habitat 
is  clear  mountain  streams.  These  it 
never  leaves  except  to  visit  the  lakes  into 
which  or  from  which  they  flow.  Without 
the  assistance  of  webbed  feet  it  has  ex-  j 
traordinary  powers  of  swimming  and  of 
diving  —  moving  about  upon  and  under; 
the  surface  with  more  than  the  ease  and  j 
dexterity  of  a  fish  —  hunting  along  the 
bottom  as  if  it  had  no  power  to  float  — 
floating  on  the  top  as  if  it  had  no  power 
to  sink  —  now  diving  where  the  stream  is 
smooth,  now  where  it  is  quick  and  broken, 
and  suddenly  reappearing  perched  on  the 
summit  of  some  projecting  point.  Its 
plumage  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  its 
"  environment  "  —  dark,  with  a  pure  white 
breast,  which  looks  exactly  like  one  of 
the  flashes  of  light  so  numerous  in  rapid 
streams,  or  one  of  the  little  balls  of  foam 
which  loiter  among  the  stones.  Its  very 
song  is  set  to  the  music  of  rapid  waters. 


No  bird,  perhaps,  is  mbrie  specially  adapt- 
ed to  a  very  special  home,  and  very  pe- 
culiar habits  of  life.  The  same  species, 
or  other  forms  so  closely  similar  as  to 
seem  mere  varieties,  are  found  in  almost 
every  country  of  the  world  where  there 
are  mountain  streams.  And  yet  it  is  a 
species  having  no  very  near  affinity  with 
any  other  bird,  and  it  constitutes  by  it- 
self a  separate  genus.  It  is  therefore  a 
species  of  great  interest  to  the  naturalist, 
and  raises  some  of  the  most  perplexing 
questions  connected  with  the  "origin  of 
species." 

A  pair  of  these  birds  built  their  nest 
last  year  at  Inverary,  in  a  hole  in  the  wall 
of  a  small  tunnel  constructed  to  carry  a 
rivulet  under  the  walks  of  a  pleasure- 
ground.  The  season  was  one  of  great 
drought,  and  the  rivulet,  during  the  whole 
time  of  incubation,  and  of  the  growth  of 
the  young  in  the  nest,  was  nearly  entirely 
dry.  One  of  the  nestlings  when  almost 
fully  fledged,  was  taken  out  by  the  hand 
for  examination,  an  operation  which  so 
alarmed  the  others  that  they  darted  out 
of  the  hole,  and  ran  and  fluttered  down 
the  tunnel  towards  its  mouth.  At  that 
point  a  considerable  pool  of  water  had 
survived  the  drought,  and  lay  in  the  path 
of  the  fugitives.  They  did  not  at  all  ap- 
pear to  seek  it ;  on  the  contrary,  their 
flight  seemed  to  be  as  aimless  as  that  of 
any  other  fledgling  would  have  been  in 
the  same  predicament.  But  one  of  them 
stumbled  into  the  pool.  The  effect  was 
most  curious.  When  the  young  bird 
touched  the  water  there  was  a  moment 
of  pause,  as  if  the  creature  were  sur- 
prised. Then  instantly  there  seemed  to 
wake  within  it  the  sense  of  its  hereditary- 
powers.  Down  it  dived  with  all  the  facil- 
ity of  its  parents,  and  the  action  of  its 
wings  under  the  water  was  a  beautiful  ex- 
hibition of  the  double  adaptation  to  pro- 
gression in  two  very  different  elements, 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  wings  of  most 
of  the  diving  birds.  The  young  dipper 
was  immediately  lost  to  sight  among  some 
weeds,  and  so  long  did  it  remain  under 
water  that  I  feared  it  must  be  drowned. 
But  in  due  time  it  reappeared  all  right, 
and,  being  recaptured,  was  replaced  in 
the  nest. 

Later  in  the  season,  on  a  secluded  lake 
in  one  of  the  Hebrides,  I  observed  a  dun- 
diver,  or  female  of  the  red-breasted  mer- 
ganser, {Mergus  s  err  at  or)  with  her  brood 
of  young  ducklings.  On  giving  chase  in 
the' boat,  we  soon  found  that  the  young, 
although  not  above  a  fortnight  old,  had 
such  extraordinary  powers  of  swimming 
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and  diving,  that  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  capture  them.  The  distance  they  went 
under  water,  and  the  unexpected  places 
in  which  they  emerged,  baffled  all  our 
efforts  for  a  considerable  time.  At  last 
one  of  the  brood  made  for  the  shore,  with 
the  object  of  hiding  among  the  grass  and 
heather  which- fringed  the  margin  of  the 
lake.  We  pursued  it  as  closely  as  we 
could,  but  when  the  little  bird  gained  the 
shore,  our  boat  was  still  about  twenty 
yards  off.  Long  drought  had  left  a  broad 
margin  of  small  fiat  stones  and  mud  be- 
tween the  water  and  the  usual  bank.  I 
saw  the  little  bird  run  up  about  a  couple 
of  yards  from  the  water,  and  then  sud- 
denly disappear.  Knowing  what  was 
likely  to  be  enacted,  I  kept  my  eye  fixed 
on  the  spot  ;  and  when  the  boat  was  run 
upon  the  beach,  I  proceeded  to  find  and 
pick  up  the  chick.  But  on  reaching  the 
place  of  disappearance,  no  sign  of  the 
young  mergauser  was  to  be  seen.  The 
closest  scrutiny,  with  the  certain  knowl- 
edge that  it  was  there,  failed  to  enable  me 
to  detect  it.  Proceeding  cautiously  for- 
wards, I  soon  became  convinced  that  I 
had  already  overshot  the  mark  ;  and,  on 
turning  round,  it  was  only  to  see  the  bird 
rise  like  an  apparition  from  the  stones, 
and  dashing  past  the  stranded  boat,  re- 
gain the  lake,  —  where,  having  now  re- 
covered its  wind,  it  instantly  dived  and 
disappeared.  The  tactical  skill  of  the 
whole  of  this  manoeuvre,  and  the  success 
with  which  it  was  executed,  were  greeted 
with  loud  cheers  from  the  whole  party  ; 
and  our  admiration  was  not-  diminished 
when  we  remembered  that  some  two 
weeks  before  that  time  the  little  per- 
former had  been  coiled  up  inside  the 
shell  of  an  egg,  and  that  about  a  month 
before  it  wiis  nothing  but  a  mass  of  albu- 
men and  of  fatty  oils. 

The  third  case  of  animal  instinct  which 
I  shall  here  mention  was  of  a  different 
but  of  an  equally  common  kind.  In  walk- 
ing along  the  side  of  a  river  with  over- 
hanging banks,  I  came  suddenly  on  a 
common  wild  duck  (Anas  boschus)  whose 
young  were  just  out.  Springing  from 
under  the  bank,  she  fluttered  out  into  the 
stream  with  loud  cries  and  with  all  the 
struggles  to  escape  of  a  helplessly  wound- 
ed bird.  To  simulate  the  effects  of  suf- 
fering from  disease,  or  from  strong  emo- 
tion, or  from  wounds  upon  the  human 
frame,  is  a  common  necessity  of  the 
actor's  art,  and  it  is  not  often  really  well 
done.  The  tricks  of  the  theatre  are  sel- 
dom natural,  and  it  is  not  without  reason 
that  '"theatrical  "  has  become  a  proverb- 


ial expression  for  false  and  artificial  rep- 
resentations of  the  realities  of  life.  It 
was  therefore  with  no  small  interest  that 
on  this,  as  on  many  other  occasions,  I 
watched  the  perfection  of  an  art  which 
Mrs.  Siddons  might  have  envied.  The 
laboured  and  half-convulsive  flapping  of 
the  wings,  the  vvriggling  of  the  body,  the 
straining  of  the  neck,  and  the  whole  ex- 
pression of  painful  and  abortive  effort, 
were  really  admirable.  When  her  strug- 
gles had  carried  her  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, and  she  saw  that  they  produced  no 
effect  in  tempting  us  to  follow,  she  made 
resounding  flaps  upon  the  surface  of  the 
water,  to  secure  that  attention  to  herself 
which  it  was  the  great  object  of  the  ma- 
noeuvre to  attract.  Then,  rising  suddenly 
in  the  air,  she  made  a  great  circle  round 
us,  and  returning  to  the  spot  renewed  her 
endeavours  as  before.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, necessary  ;  for  the  separate  instinct 
of  the  young  in  successful  hiding  effectu- 
ally baffled  all  my  attempts  to  discover 
them. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  questions  which 
these  several  exhibitions  of  animal  instinct 
cannot  fail  to  suggest ;  and  first  let  us  take 
the  case  of  the  young  dipper.  There  was 
no  possibility  of  imitation  here.  The  riv- 
ulet beneath  the  nest,  even  if  it  had  been 
visible  to  the  nestlings,  had  been  dry  ever 
since  they  had  been  hatched.  The  river 
into  which  it  ordinarily  flowed  was  out  of 
sight.  The  young  dippers  never  could 
have  seen  the  parent  birds  either  swim- 
ming or  diving.  This,  therefore,  is  one 
of  the  thousand  cases  which  have  driven 
the  "  experience  "  school  of  philosophy  to 
take  up  new  ground.  The  young  dipper 
here  cannot  possibly  have  had  any  ex- 
perience, either  through  the  process  of  in- 
cipient effort,  or  through  the  process  of 
sight  and  imitation.  Nature  is  full  of  simi- 
lar cases.  In  face  of  them  it  is  now  no 
longer  denied  that  in  all  such  cases  "in- 
nate ideas"  do  exist,  and  that  ''pre-es- 
tablished harmonies  "  do  prevail  in  nature. 
These  old  doctrines,  so  long  ridiculed  and 
denied,  have  come  to  be  admitted,  and  the 
new  philosophy  is  satisfied  with  attempts 
to  explain  how  these  "  ideas  "  came  to  be 
innate,  and  how  these  harmonies  came  to 
be  pre-established.  The  explanation  is, 
that,  though  the  efficiency  of  experience 
as  the  cause  or  source  of  instinct  must  be 
given  up  as  regards  the  individual,  we 
may  keep  it  as  regards  the  race  to  which 
the  individual  belongs.  The  powers  of 
swimming  and  diving,  and  the  impulse  to 
use  them  for  their  appropriate  purpose, 
were   indeed    innate     in    the     little   dip- 
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per  of  1874.  But  then  they  were  not  in- 
nate in  its  remote  progenitors.  They 
were  acquired  by  those  progenitors 
through  gradual  effort — the  trying  lead- 
ing to  success,  and  the  success  again 
leading  to  more  trying  —  both  together 
leading  first  to  special  faculty,  then  to  con- 
firmed habit,  and  then,  by  hereditary  trans- 
mission, to  instinct  "organized  in  the 
race."  Well,  but  even  if  this  be  true,  was 
not  the  disposition  of  the  progenitors  to 
make  the  first  efforts  in  the  direction  of 
swimming  and  diving,  and  were  not  the 
organs  which  enabled  them  to  do  so,  as 
purely  innate  as  the  perfected  instinct  and 
the  perfected  organs  of  the  dipper  of  to- 
day ?  Did  there  ever  exist  in  any  former 
period  of  the  world  what,  so  far  as  I  know, 
does  certainly  not  exist  now  —  any  animal 
with  dispositions  to  enter  on  a  new  career, 
thought  of  and  imagined  for  the  first  time 
by  itself,  unconnected  with  any  organs 
already  fitted  for  and  appropriate  to  the 
purpose  .''  Even  the  highest  acquirements 
of  the  dog,  under  highly  artificial  con- 
ditions of  existence,  and  under  the  guid- 
ance of  persistent  "  interferences  with  na- 
ture," are  nothing  but  the  special  educa- 
tion of  original  instincts.  In  the  almost 
human  caution  of  the  old  and  well-trained 
pointer  when  approaching  game,  we  see 
simply  a  development  of  the  habit  of  all 
predatory  animals  to  pause  when  close 
upon  an  unseen  prey  —  a  pause  requisite 
to  verify  the  intimations  of  smell  by  the 
sense  of  sight,  and  also  for  preparing  the 
final  spring.  It  is  true  that  man  "se- 
lects ; "  but  he  can  only  select  out  of 
what  is  already  there.  The  training  and 
direction  which  he  gives  to  the  prompt- 
ings of  instinct  may  properly  be  described 
as  the  result  of  experience  in  the  animal 
under  instruction  ;  and  it  is  undoubtedly 
true,  that  within  certain  limits  (vvhich,  how- 
ever, are  after  all  very  narrow)  these  re- 
sults do  tend  to  become  hereditary.  But 
there  is  nothing  really  analogous  in  na- 
ture to  the  artificial  processes  of  training 
to  which  man  subjects  the  animals  which 
are  capable  of  domestication.  Or  if  there 
be  anything  analogous  —  if  animals  by 
themselves  can  school  themselves  by 
gradual  effort  into  the  development  of 
new  powers  —  if  the  habits  and  powers 
which  are  now  purely  innate  and  instinct- 
ive, were  once  less  innate  and  more  de- 
liberate —  then  it  will  follow  that  the  ear- 
lier faculties  of  animals  have  been  the 
higher,  and  the  later  faculties  are  the 
lower  in  the  scale  of  intelligence.  This 
is  hardly  consistent  with  the  idea  of  evo- 
lution, —  which  is  founded  on  the  concep- ' 


tion  of  an  unfolding  or  development  from 
the  lower  to  the  higher,  from  the  simple 
to  the  complex,  from  the  instinctive  to 
the  rational.  My  own  belief  is  that  what- 
ever of  truth  there  is  in  the  doctrine  of 
evolution  is  to  be  found  in  this  conception, 
which  so  far  as  we  can  see,  does  seem  to 
be  embodied  in  the  histojry  of  organic 
life.  I  can  therefore  see  no  light  in  this 
new  explanation  to  account  for  the  exist- 
ence of  instincts  which  are  certainly  an- 
tecedent to  all  individual  experience  — 
the  explanation,  namely,  that  they  are  due 
to  the  experience  of  progenitors  "organ- 
ized in  the  race."  It  involves  assumptions 
contrary  to  the  analogies  of  nature,  and 
at  variance  with  the  fundamental  facts 
which  are  the  best  and,  indeed,  the  only 
basis  of  the  theory  of  evolution.  There 
is  no  probability  —  there  is  hardly  any 
plausibility  —  in  the  supposition  that  ex- 
perience has  had,  in  past  times,  some  con- 
nection with  instinct  which  it  has  ceased 
to  have  in  the  present  day.  The  uniform- 
ity of  nature  has,  indeed,  often  been  as- 
serted in  a  ^ense  in  which  it  is  not  true, 
and  used  in  support  of  arguments  which 
it  will  not  sustain.  All  things  have  cer-  mi 
tainly  not  continued  as  they  are  since  the  fl 
beginning.  There  was  a  time  when  ani-  "^ 
mal  life,  and  with  it  animal  instincts,  be- 
gan to  be.  But  we  have  no  reason  what- 
ever to  suppose  that  the  nature  of  instinct 
then  or  sincehas  ever  been  different  from  __ 
its  nature  now.  On  the  contrary,  as  we 
have  in  existing  nature  examples  of  it  in 
infinite  variety,  from  the  very  lowest  to  the 
very  highest  forms  of  organization,  and  as 
the  same  phenomena  are  everywhere  re- 
peated, we  have  the  best  reason  to  con- 
clude that,  in  the  past,  animal  instinct 
has  ever  been  what  we  now  see  it  to  be, 
congenital,  innate,  and  wholly  independ- 
ent of  experience. 

And  indeed,  when  we  come  to  think 
about  it,  we  shall  find  that  the  theory  of 
experience  assumes  the  pre-existenc'e  of  . 

the  very  powers  for  which  it  professes  to  S 
account.  The  very  lowest  of  the  facul-  H 
ties  by  which  experience  is  acquired  is 
the  faculty  of  imitation.  But  the  desire  to 
imitate  must  be  as  instinctive  as  the  or- 
gans are  hereditary  by  which  imitation  is 
effected.  Then  follow  in  their  order  all 
the  higher  faculties  by  which  the  lessons 
of  experience  are  put  together  —  so  that 
what  has  been  in  the  past  is  made  the 
basis  of  anticipation  as  to  what  will  be  in 
the  future.  This  is  the  essential  process 
by  which  experience  is  acquired,  and 
every  step  in  that  process  assumes  the 
pre-existence  of  mental  tendencies  and  of 
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mental  powers  which  are  purely  instinct- 
ive and  innate.  To  account  for  instinct 
by  experience  is  nothing  but  an  Irish  bull. 
It  denies  the  existence  of  things  which  are 
nevertheless  assumed  in  the  very  terms 
of  the  denial :  it  elevates  into  a'  cause 
that  which  must  in  its  nature  be  a  conse- 
quence, and  a  consequence,  too,  of  the 
very  cause  which  is  denied.  Congenital 
instincts,  and  hereditary  powers,  and 
pre-established  harmonies,  are  the  origin 
of  all  experience,  and  without  them  no 
one  step  in  experience  could  ever  be 
gained.  The  questions  raised  when  a 
young  dipper,  which  had  never  before 
even  seen  water,  dives  and  swims  with 
perfect  ease,  are  questions  which  the 
theory  of  organized  experience  does  not 
even  tend  to  solve  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
a  theory  which  leaves  those  questions 
precisely  where  they -were,  except  in  so 
far  as  it  may  tend  to  obscure  them  by  obvi- 
ous confusions  of  thought. 

Passing  now  from  explanations  which 
explain  nothing,  is  there  any  light  in  the 
theory  that  animals  are  "automata"? 
Was  my  little  dipper  a  diving-machine  ? 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  at  least  a 
glimmer  shining  through  this  idea — a 
glimmer  as  of  a  real  light  struggling 
through  a  thick  fog.  The  fog  arises  out 
of  the  mists  of  language  —  the  confound- 
ing and  confusing  of  meanings  literal 
with  meanings  metaphorical  —  the  mis- 
taking of  partial  for  complete  analogies. 
Machine  is  the  word  by  which  we  desig- 
nate those  combinations  of  mechanical 
force  which  are  contrived  and  put  to- 
gether by  man  to  do  certain  things.  One 
essential  characteristic  of  them  is  that 
they  belong  to  the  world  of  the  not- 
living;  they  are  destitute  of  that  which 
we  know  as  life,  and  of  all  the  attributes 
by  which  it  is  distinguished.  Machines 
have  no  sensibility.  When  we  say  of 
anything  that  it  has  been  done  by  a 
machine,  we  mean  that  it  has  been  done 
by  something  which  is  not  alive.  In  this 
literal  signification  it  is  therefore  pure 
nonsense  to  say  that  anything  living  is  a 
machine.  It  is  simply  a  misapplication 
of  language,  to  the  extent  of  calling  one 
thing  by  the  name  of  another  thing,  and 
that  other  so  different  as  to  be  its  oppo- 
site or  contradictory.  There  can  be  no 
reasoning,  no  clearing  up  of  truth,  unless 
we  keep  definite  words  for  definite  ideas. 
Or  if  the  idea  to  which  a  given  word  has 
been  appropriated  be  a  complex  idea, 
and  we  desire  to  deal  with  one  element 
only  of  the  meaning,  separated  from  the 
rest,  then,   indeed,   we  may  continue  to 


use  the  word  for  this  selected  portion  of 
its  meaning,  provided  always  that  we 
bear  in  mind  what  it  is  that  we  are  doing. 
This  may  be,  and  often  is,  a  necessary 
operation,  for  language  is  not  rich  enough 
to  furnish  separate  words  for  all  the  com- 
plex elements  which  enter  into  ideas 
apparently  very  simple  ;  and  so  of  this 
word,  machine,  there  is  an  element  in  its 
meaning  which  is  always  very  important, 
which  in  common  language  is  often  pre- 
dominant, and  which  we  may  legitimate- 
ly choose  to  make  exclusive  of  every 
other.  This  essential  element  in  our 
idea  of  a  machine,  is  that  its  powers, 
whatever  tiiey  may  be,  are  derived,  and 
not  original.  There  may  be  great  knowl- 
edge in  the  work  done  by  a  machine,  but 
the  knowledge  is  not  in  it.  There  may 
be  great  skill,  but  the  skill  is  not  in  it ; 
great  foresight,  but  the  foresight  is  not 
in  it  i/m  short,  great  exhibition  of  all  the 
powers  of  mind,  but  the  mind  is  not  in 
the  machine  itself.  Whatever  it  does  is 
done  in  virtue  of  its  construction,  which 
construction  is  due  to  a  mind  which  has 
designed  it  for  the  exhibition  of  certain 
powers,  and  the  performance  of  certain 
functions.  These  may  be  very  simple, 
or  they  may  be  very  complicated,  but 
whether  simple  or  complicated,  the  whole 
play  of  its  operations  is  limited  and 
measured  by  the  intentions  of  its  con- 
structor. If  that  constructor  be  himself 
limited,  either  in  opportunity,  or  knowl- 
edge, or  in  power,  there  will  be  a  corre- 
sponding limitation  in  the  things  which  he 
invents  and  makes.  Accordingly,  in  re- 
gard to  man,  he  cannot  make  a  machine 
which  has  any  of  the  gifts  and  the  powers 
of  life.  He  can  construct  nothing  which 
has  sensibility  or  consciousness,  or  any 
other  of  even  the  lowest  attributes  of  liv- 
ing creatures.  And  this  absolute  destitu- 
tion of  even  apparent  originality  in  a 
machine  —  this  entire  absence  of  any 
share  of  consciousness,  or  of  sensibility, 
or  of  will  —  is  one  part  of  our  very  con- 
ception of  it.  But  that  other  part  of  our 
conception  of  a  machine,  which  con- 
sists in  its  relation  to  a  contriver  and 
constructor,  is  equally  essential,  and 
may,  if  we  choose,  be  separated  from 
the  rest,  and  may  be  taken  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole.  If,  then,  tliere 
be  any  agency  in  nature,  or  outside 
of  it,  which  can  contrive  and  build  up 
structures  endowed  with  tiie  gifts  of  life, 
structures  which  shall  not  only  digest, 
but  which  shall  also  feel  and  see,  which 
shall  be  sensible  of  enjoyment  from 
things  conducive  to  their  welfare,  and  of 
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alarm  on  account  of  things  which  are 
dangerous  to  the  same  —  then  such 
structures  have  the  same  relation  to  that 
agency  which  machines  have  to  man, 
and  in  this  aspect  it  may  be  a  legitimate  i 
figure  of  speech  to  call  them  living  ma- 
chines. What  these  machines  do  is  dif- 
ferent in  kind  from  the  things  which  hu- 
man machines  do  ;  but  both  are  alike  in 
this  —  that  whatever  they  do  is  done  in 
virtue  of  their  construction,  and  of  the 
powers  which  have  been  given  to  them 
by  the  mind  which  made  them. 

Applying  now  this  idea  of  a  machine 
to  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  the  young 
dipper,  its  complete  applicability  cannot 
be  denied.  In  the  first  place  the  young 
dipper  had  a  physical  structure  adapted 
to  diving.  Its  feathers  were  of  a  texture 
to  throw  off  water,  and  the  shower  of 
pearly  drops  which  ran  off  it,  when  it 
emerged  from  its  first  plunge,  showed  in 
a  moment  how  different  it  was  from 
other  fledglings  in  its  imperviousness  to 
wet.  Water  appeared  to  be  its  "  native 
element,"  precisely  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  it  is  said  to  be  the  native  element 
of  a  ship  which  has  been  built  high  in 
air,  and  of  the  not  very  watery  materials 
of  wood  and  iron.  Water  which  it  had 
never  seen  before  seemed  to  be  the  na- 
tive element  of  the  little  bird  in  this 
sense,  that  it  was  so  constructed  as  to  be 
and  to  feel  at  home  in  it  at  once.  Its 
"  lines  "  had  been  laid  down  for  progres- 
sion both  in  air  and  water.  It  was 
launched  with  a  motive-power  complete 
within  itself,  and  with  promptings  suffi- 
cient for  the  driving  of  its  own  machinery. 
For  the  physical  adaptation  was  obvious- 
ly united  with  mental  powers  and  quali- 
ties which  partook  of  the  same  pre-ad- 
justed  harmony.  These  were  as  congen- 
ital as  the  texture  of  its  feathers  or  the 
structure  of  its  wing.  Its  terror  arose  on 
seeing  the  proper  objects  of  fear,  al- 
though they  had  never  been  seen  before, 
and  no  experience  of  injury  had  arisen. 
This  terror  prompted  it  to  the  proper 
methods  of  escape,  and  the  knowledge 
how  to  use  its  faculties  for  this  object 
was  as  intuitive  as  the  apparatus  for  ef- 
fecting it  was  hereditary.  In  this  sense 
the  dipper  was  a  living,  breathing,  see- 
ing, fearing,  and  diving  machine  —  ready 
made  for  all  these  purposes  from  the 
nest  —  as  some  other  birds  are  even  from 
their  first  exclusion  from  the  egg. 

The  case  of  the  young  mergauser  is 
still  more  curious  and  instructive  with 
reference  to  the  same  questions.  The 
young  of   all  the  Anatidcz  are  born,  like 


the  gallinaceous  birds,  not  naked  or 
blind  as  most  others  are,  but  completely 
equipped  with  a  feathery  down,  and  able 
to  swim  or  dive  as  soon  as  they  see  the 
light.  Moreover  the  young  of  the  mer- 
gauser have  the  benefit  of  seeing  from 
the  first  the  parent  bird  performing  these 
operations,  so  that  imitation  may  have 
some  part  in  developing  the  perfection 
with  which  they  are  executed  by  the 
young.  But  the  particular  manoeuvre  re- 
sorted to  by  the  young  bird  which  baf- 
fled our  pursuit,  was  a  manoeuvre  in 
which  it  could  have  had  no  instruction 
from  example  —  the  manoeuvre,  namely, 
which  consists  in  hiding  not  under  any 
cover,  but  by  remaining  perfectly  motion- 
less on  the  ground.  This  is  a  method  of 
escape  which  cannot  be  resorted  to  suc- 
cessfully except  by  birds  whose  colour- 
ing is  adapted  to  the  purpose  by  a  close 
assimilation  with  the  colouring  of  sur- 
rounding objects.  The  old  bird  would 
not  have  been  concealed  on  the  same 
ground,  and  would  never  itself  resort  to 
the  same  method  of  escape.  The  young, 
therefore,  cannot  have  been  instructed  in 
it  by  the  method  of  example.  But  the 
small  size  of  the  chick,  together  with  its 
obscure  and  curiously  mottled  colouring, 
are  specially  adapted  to  this  mode  of  con- 
cealment. The  young  of  all  birds  which 
breed  upon  the  ground  are  provided  with 
a  garment  in  such  perfect  harmony  with 
surrounding  effects  of  light  as  to  render 
this  manoeuvre  easy.  It  depends,  how- 
ever, wholly  for  its  success  upon  abso- 
lute stillness.  The  slightest  motion  at 
once  attracts  the  eye  of  any  enemy  which 
is  searching  for  the  young.  And  this 
absolute  stillness  must  be  preserved 
amidst  all  the  emotions  of  fear  and  ter- 
ror which  the  close  approach  of  the  ob- 
ject of  alarm  must  and  obviously  does, 
inspire.  Whence  comes  this  splendid, 
even  if  it  be  unconscious  faith,  in  the 
sufficiency  of  a  defence  which  it  must  re- 
quire such  nerve  and  strength  of  will  to 
practise  1  No  movement,  not  even  the 
slightest,  though  the  enemy  should  seem 
about  to  trample  on  it :  such  is  the  ter- 
rible requirement  of  nature  —  and  by 
the  child  of  nature  implicitly  obeyed  ! 
Here  again,  beyond  all  question,  we  have 
an  instinct  as  much  born  with  the  crea- 
ture as  the  harmonious  tinting  of  its 
plumage  —  the  external  furnishing  be- 
ing inseparably  united  with  the  internal 
furnishing  of  mind  which  enables  the 
little  creature  in  very  truth  to  "  walk  by 
faith  and  not  by  sight."  Is  this  autom- 
atonism  ?    Is  this  machinery  ?    Yes,  un- 
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doubtedly,  in  the  sense  explained  before 
—  that  the  instinct  has  been  given  to  the 
bird  in  precisely  the  same  sense  in  which 
its  structure  has  been  given  to  it  —  so 
that  anterior  to  all  experience,  and  with- 
out the  aid  of  instruction  or  of  example, 
it  is  inspired  to  act  in  this  manner  on  the 
appropriate  occasion  arising. 

Then,  in  the  case  of  the  wild  duck,  we 
rise  to  a  yet  higher  form  of  instinct,  and 
to  more  complicated  adaptations  of  con- 
genital powers  to  the  contingencies  of 
the  external  world.  It  is  not  really  con- 
ceivable that  wild  ducks  have  commonly 
many  opportunities  of  studying  each 
other's  action  when  rendered  helpless  by 
wounds.  Nor  is  it  conceivable  that  such 
study  can  have  been  deliberately  made 
even  when  opportunities  do  occur.  When 
one  out  of  a  flock  is  wounded  all  the 
others  make  haste  to  escape,  and  it  is 
certain  that  this  trick  of  imitated  help- 
lessness is  practised  by  individual  birds 
which  can  never  have  had  any  such  op- 
portunities at  all.  Moreover  there  is  one 
very  remarkable  circumstance  connected 
with  this  instinct,  which  marks  how  much 
of  knowledge  and  of  reasoning  is  im- 
plicity  contained  within  it.  As  against 
man  the  manoeuvre  is  not  only  useless 
but  it  is  injurious.  When  a  man  sees  a 
bird  resorting  to  this  imitation,  he  may 
be  deceived  for  a  moment,  as  I  have  my- 
self been  ;  but  his  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence and  his  reasoning  faculty  soon  tell 
him  from  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances, that  it  is  merely  the  usual  decep- 
tion. To  man,  therefore,  it  has  the  oppo- 
site effect  of  revealing  the  proximity  of 
the  young  brood,  which  would  not  other- 
wise be  known.  I  have  repeatedly  been 
led  by  it  to  the  discovery  of  the  chicks. 
Now,  the  most  curious  fact  of  all  is  that 
this  distinction  between  man  and  other 
predacious  animals  is  recognized  and  re- 
flected in  the  instinct  of  birds.  The 
manoeuvre  of  counterfeiting  helplessness 
is  very  rarely  resorted  to  except  when  a 
dog  is  present.  Dogs  are  almost  uni- 
formly deceived  by  it.  They  never  can 
resist  the  temptation  presented  by  a  bird 
which  flutters  apparently  helpless  just  in 
front  of  their  nose.  It  is,  iherefpre,  al- 
most always  successful  in  drawing  them 
off,  and  so  rescuing  the  young  from  d.in- 
ger.  But  it  is  the  sense  of  smell,  not 
the  sense" of  sight  which  makes  dogs  so 
specially  dangerous.  The  instinct  which 
has  been  given  to  birds  seems  to  cover 
and  include  the  knowledge  that  as  the 
sense  of  smell  does  not  exist  to  the  like 
effect  in  man,  the  mere  concealment  of 


the  young  from  sight  is  ordinarily  as  re- 
gards him  sufficient  for  their  protection  : 
and  yet  I  have  on  one  occasion  seen  the 
trick  resorted  to  when  man  only  was  the 
source  of  danger,  and  this  by  a  species 
of  bird  which  does  not  habitually  practise 
it,  and  which  can  neither  have  had  indi- 
vidual nor  ancestral  experience.  This 
was  the  case  of  a  blackcap  {Sylvia  atri- 
capilla)  which  fell  to  the  ground  as  if 
wounded  from  a  bush,  in  order  to  dis- 
tract attention  from  its  nest. 

If  now  we  examine,  in  the  light  of  our 
own  reason,  all  the  elements  of  knowl- 
edge or  of  intellectual  perception  upon 
which  the  instinct  of  the  wild  duck  is 
founded,  and  all  of  which,  as  existing 
somewhere,  it  undoubtedly  reflects,  we 
shall  soon  see  how  various  and  extensive 
these  elements  of  knowledge  are.  First, 
there  is  the  knowledge  that  the  cause  of 
the  alarm  is  a  carnivorous  animal.  On 
this  fundamental  point  no  creature  is  ever 
deceived.  The  youngest  chick  knows  a 
hawk,  and  the  dreadful  form  fills  it  with 
instant  terror.  Next,  there  is  the  knowl- 
edge that  dogs  and  other  carnivorous 
quadrupeds  have  the  sense  of  smell,  as 
an  additional  element  of  danger  to  the 
creature  on  which  they  prey.  Next, 
there  is  the  knowledge  that  the  dog,  not 
being  itself  a  flying  animal,  has  sense 
enough  not  to  attempt  the  pursuit  of  prey 
which  can  avail  itself  of  this  sure  and 
easy  method  of  escape.  Next,  there  is 
the  conclusion  from  all  this  knowledge, 
that  if  the  dog  is  to  be  induced  to  chase, 
it  must  be  led  to  suppose  that  the  power 
of  flight  has  been  somewhat  lost.  And 
then  there  is  the  farther  conclusion,  that 
this  can  only  be  done  by  such  an  accu- 
rate imitation  of  a  disabled  bird  as  shall 
deceive  the  enemy  into  a  belief  in  the 
possibility  of  capture.  And  lastly,  there 
are  all  the  powers  of  memory  and  quali- 
ties of  imagination  which  enable  good 
acting  to  be  performed.  All  this  reason- 
ing and  all  this  knowledge  is  certainly 
involved  in  the  action  of  the  bird-mother, 
just  as  certainly  as  reasoning  and  knowl- 
edge of  a  much  profounder  kind  is  in- 
volved in  the  structure  or  adjustment  of 
the  organic  machinery  by  wliich  and 
through  which  the  action  is  itself  per- 
formed. 

There  is  unquestionably  a  sense,  ana 
a  very  important  sense,  in  which  all 
these  wonderful  operations  of  instinct 
are  "automatic."  The  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  physical  and  of  physiological 
laws  — the  knowledge  even  of  the  mental 
qualities   and  dispositions  of   other  ani- 
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mals  —  and  the  processes  of  reasoning 
by  which  advantage  is  taken  of  these,  — 
this  knowledge  and  this  reasoning  can- 
not, without  manifest  absurdity,  be  at- 
tributed to  the  birds  themselves.  This 
is  admitted  at  least  as  regards  the  birds 
of  the  present  day.  But  surely  the  ab- 
surdity is  quite  as  great  if  this  knowledge 
and  reasoning,  or  any  part  of  it,  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  birds  of  a  former  generation. 
In  the  past  history  of  the  species  there 
may  have  been  change  —  there  may  have 
been  development.  But  there  is  not  the 
smallest  reason  to  believe  that  the  pro- 
genitors of  any  bird  or  of  any  beast,  how- 
ever different  in, form,  have  ever  founded 
on  deliberate  efforts  the  instincts  of  their 
descendants.  All  the  knowledge  and  all 
the  resources  of  mind  which  is  involved 
in  these  instincts  is  a  reflection  of  some 
agency  which  is  outside  the  creatures 
which  exhibit  them.  In  this  respect  it 
may  be  said  with  truth  that  they  are  ma- 
chines. But  then  they  are  machines 
with  this  peculiarity,  that  they  not  only 
reflect,  but  also  in  various  measures  and 
degrees  partake  of,  the  attributes  of  mind. 
It  is  always  by  some  one  or  other  of 
these  attributes  that  they  are  guided  — 
by  fear,  or  by  desire,  or  by  affection,  or 
by  mental  impulses  which  go  straight  to 
the  results  of  reasoning  without  its  pro- 
cesses. That  all  these  mental  attributes 
are  connected  with  a  physical  organism 
which  is  constructed  on  mechanical  prin- 
ciples, is  not  a  matter  of  speculation.  It 
is  an  obvious  and  acknowledged  fact. 
The  question  is  not  whether,  in  this 
sense,  animals  are  machines,  but  whether 
the  work  which  has  been  assigned  to 
them  does  or  does  not  partake  in  vari- 
ous measures  and  degrees  of  the  various 
qualities  which  we  recognize  in  ourselves 
as  the  qualities  of  sensation,  of  con- 
sciousness, and  of  will. 

On  this  matter  it  seems  clear  to  me  that 
Professor  Huxley  has  seriously  miscon- 
ceived the  doctrine  of  Descartes.  It  is 
true  that  he  quotes  a  passage  as  repre- 
senting the  view  of  "orthodox  Car- 
tesians," in  which  it  is  asserted  that  ani- 
mals "eat  without  pleasure,  and  cry  with- 
out pain,"  and  that  they  "  desire  "  nothing 
as  well  as  "  know  "  nothing.  But  this  pas- 
sage is  quoted,  not  from  Descartes,  but 
from  Malebranche.  Malebranche  was  a 
great  man  ;  but  on  this  subject  he  was 
the  disciple  and  not  the  master;  and  it 
seems  almost  a  law  that  no  utterance  of 
original  genius  can  long  escape  the  fate  of 
being  travestied  and  turned  to  nonsense 
by  those  who  take  it  up  at  second  hand. 
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Descartes'  letter  to  More  of  the  5th  Feb., 
1649,  proves  conclusively  that  he  fully  rec- 
ognized in  the  lower  animals  the  exist- 
ence of  all  the  affections  of  mind  except 
"thought"  {la  pense'e),  or  reason  prop- 
erly so  called.  He  ascribes  to  them  the 
mental  emotions  of  fear,  of  anger,  and  of 
desire,  as  well  as  all  the  sensations  of 
pleasure  and  of  pain.  What  he  means  by 
thought  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  pas- 
sage in  which  he  points  to  language  as 
the  peculiar  product  and  the  sole  index  of 
thought  —  language,  of  course,  taken  in 
its  broadest  sense,  signifying  any  system 
of  signs  by  which  general  or  abstract  ideas 
are  expressed  and  communicated.  This, 
as  Descartes  truly  says,  is  never  wanting 
even  in  the  lowest  of  men,  and  is  never 
present  even  in  the  highest  of  the  brutes. 
But  he  distinctly  says  that  the  lower  ani- 
mals, having  the  same  organs  of  sight,  of 
hearing,  of  taste,  etc.,  with  ourselves,  have 
also  the  same  sensations,  as  well  as  the 
same  affections  of  anger,  of  fear,  and  of 
desire — affections  which,  being  mental, 
he  ascribes  to  a  lower  kind  or  class  of 
soul,  an  '^  dme  corporelleP  Descartes, 
therefore,  was  not  guilty  of  confounding 
the  two  elements  of  meaning  which  are  in- 
volved in  the  word  machine — that  ele- 
ment which  attaches  to  all  human  ma- 
chines as  consisting  of  dead  non-sentient 
matter — and  that  other  element  of  mean- 
ing which  may  be  legitimately  attached  to 
structures  which  have  been  made,  not  to 
simulate,  but  really  to  possess  all  the  es- 
sential properties  of  life.  "  Ilfautpourtant 
remarquer,''^  says  Descartes,  emphatic- 
ally, '''  que  je  parte  de  la  pensie^  non  de 
la  vie,  ou  de  sentiment^''  * 

The  experiments  quoted  by  Professor 
Huxley  and  by  other  physiologists,  on 
the  phenomena  of  vivisection,  cannot 
alter  or  modify  the  general  conclusions 
which  have  long  been  reached  on  the 
unquestionable  connection  between  all 
the  functions  of  life  and  the  mechanism 
of  the  body.  The  question  remains 
whether  the  ascertainment  of  this  con- 
nection in  its  details  can  alter  our  con- 
ceptions of  what  life  and  sensation  are. 
No  light  is  thrown  on  this  question  by 
cutting  out  from  an  organism  certain  parts 
of  the  machinery  which  are  known  to  be 
the  seat  of  consciousness,  and  then  find- 
ing that  the  animal  is  still  capable  of  cer- 
tain movements  which  are  usually  indica- 
tive of  sensation  and  of  purpose.  Surely 
the  reasoning  is  bad   which   argues  that 


*  CEuvres  de  Descartes  (Cousin),  vol.  x.  p.  305  et 
seq. 
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because  a  given  movement  goes  on  after 
the  animal  has  been  mutilated,  this  move- 
ment must  therefore  continue  to  possess 
all  the  same  elements  of  character  which 
accompanied  it  when  the  animal  was  com- 
plete. The  character  of  purpose  in  one 
sense  or  another  belongs  to  all  organic 
movements  whatever — to  those  which 
are  independent  of  conscious  sensation, 
or  of  the  will,  as  well  as  to  those  which 
are  voluntary  and  intentional.  The  only 
difference  between  the  two  classes  of 
movement  is  that  in  the  case  of  one  of 
them  the  purpose  is  wholly  outside  the  ani- 
mal, and  that  in  the  case  of  the  other  class 
of  movement  the  animal  has  faculties 
which  make  it,  however  indirectly,  a  con- 
scious participant  or  agent  in  the  purpose, 
or  in  some  part  of  the  purpose,  to  be  sub- 
served. The  action  of  the  heart  in  animals 
is  as  certainly  "purposive  "  in  its  charac- 
ter as  the  act  of  eating  and  deglutition.  In 
the  one  the  animal  is  wholly  passive  —  has 
no  sensation,  no  consciousness,  however 
dim.  In  the  other  movement  the  animal  is 
an  active  agent,  is  impelled  to  it  by  desires 
which  are  mental  affections,  and  receives 
from  it  the  appropriate  pleasure  which 
belongs  to  consciousness  and  sensation. 
These  powers  themselves,  however,  de- 
pend, each  of  them,  on  certain  bits  and 
parts  of  the  animal  mechanism  ;  and  if 
these  parts  can  be  separately  injured  or 
destroyed,  it  is  intelligible  enough  that 
consciousness  and  sensation  may  be 
severed  for  a  time  from  the  movements 
which  they  ordinarily  accompany  and  di- 
rect. The  success  of  such  an  experiment 
may  teach  us  much  on  the  details  of  a 
general  truth  which  has  long  been  known 

—  that  conscious  sensation  is  inseparably 
connected  with  the  mechanism  of  an  or- 
ganic structure.  But  it  cannot  in  the 
slightest  degree  change  or  modify  our  con- 
ception of  what  conscious  sensation  in  it- 
self is.  It  is  mechanical  exactly  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  we  have  long 
known  it  to  be  so  —  that  is  to  say,  it  is 
the  result  of  life  working  in  and  through 
a  structure  which  has  been  made  to  ex- 
hibit and  embody  its  peculiar  gifts  and 
powers. 

Considering,  now,  that  the  body  of  man 
is  one  in  structure  with  the  body  of  all 
vertebrate  animals  —  considering  that,  as 
we  rise  from  the  lowest  of  these  to  him, 
who  is  the  highest,  we  see  this  same  struc- 
ture elaborated  into  closer  and  closer  like- 
ness, until  every  part  corresponds,  bone 
to  bone,  tissue  to  tissue,  organ   to  organ 

—  I  cannot  doubt  that  man  is  a  machine, 
precisely  in  the  same  sense  in  which  ani- 
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mals  are  machines;  If  it  is  no  contra- 
diction in  terms  to  speak  of  a  machine 
which  has  been  made  to  feel  and  to  see, 
and  to  hear  and  to  desire,  neither  need 
there  be  any  contradiction  in  terms  in 
speaking  of  a  machine  which  has  been 
made  to  think,  and  to  reflect,  and  to  reason. 
These  are,  indeed,  powers  so  much 
higher  than  the  others  that  they  may  be 
considered  as  different  in  kind.  But  this 
difference,  however  great  it  may  be, 
whether  we  look  at  it  in  its  practical  re- 
sults, or  as  a  question  of  classification,  is 
certainly  not  a  difference  which  throws 
any  doubt  upon  the  fact  that  all  these 
higher  powers  are,  equally  with  the  low- 
est, dependent  on  special  arrangements 
in  a  material  organism.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  very  fact  of  the  question  being 
raised  whether  man  can  be  called  a  ma- 
chine in  the  same  sense  as  that  in  which 
alone  the  lower  animals  can  properly  be 
so  described,  is  a  proof  that  the  ques- 
tioner believes  the  lower  animals  to  be 
machines  in  a  sense  in  which  it  is  not 
true.  Such  manifestations  of  mental 
attributes  as  they  display  are  the  true 
and  veritable  index  of  powers  which  are 
really  by  them  possessed  and  enjoyed. 
The  notion  that,  because  these  powers 
depend  on  an  organic  apparatus,  they  are 
therefore  not  what  they  seem  to  be,  is  a 
mere  confusion  of  thought.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  this  comes  to  be 
thoroughly  understood,  the  notion  that 
man's  peculiar  powers  are  lowered  and 
dishonoured  when  they  are  conceived  to 
stand  in  any  similar  relation  to  the  body 
must  be  equally  abandoned,  as  partaking 
of  the  same  fallacy.  If  the  sensations  of 
pleasure  and  of  pain,  and  the  more  pure- 
ly mental  manifestations  of  fear  and  of 
affection,  have  in  the  lower  animals  some 
inseparable  connection  with  an  organic 
apparatus,  I  do  not  see  why  we  should 
be  jealous  of  admitting  that  the  still 
higher  powers  of  self-consciousness  and 
reason  have  in  man  a  similar  connection 
with  the  same  kind  of  mechanism.  The 
nature  of  this  connection  in  itself  is 
equally  mysterious,  and,  indeed,  incon- 
ceivable in  either  case.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  have  precisely  the  same  evidence 
as  to  both.  If  painful  and  pleasurable 
emotions  can  be  destroyed  by  the  cut- 
ting of  a  nerve,  so  also  can  the  powers  of 
memory  and  of  reason  be  destroyed  by 
any  injury  or  disease  which  affects  some 
bits  of  the  substance  of  the  brain.  If, 
however,  the  fact  of  this  mysterious  con- 
nection be  so  interpreted  as  to  make  us 
alter  our  conceptions   of  what  self-coa* 
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sciousness,  and  reason,  and  all  mental 
manifestations  in  themselves  are,  then, 
indeed,  we  may  well  be  jealous  —  not  of 
the  facts,  but  of  the  illogical  use  which 
is  often  made  of  them.  Self-conscious- 
ness and  reason  and  affection,  and  fear, 
and  pain  and  pleasure,  are  in  themselves 
exactly  what  we  have  always  known 
them  to  be ;  and  no  discovery  as  to  the 
physical  apparatus  with  which  they  are 
somehow  connected  can  throw  the 
smallest  obscurity  on  the  criteria  by 
which  they  are  to  be  identified  as  so 
many  different  phenomena  of  mind.  Our 
old  knowledge  of  the  work  done  is  in 
no  way  altered  by  any  new  information 
as  to  the  apparatus  by  which  it  is  effect- 
ed. This  is  the  bungle  committed  by 
those  who  think  they  can  found  a  new 
psychology  on  the  knife.  They  seem  to 
think  that  sensation  and  memory,  and 
reasoning  and  will,  become  something 
different  from  that  which  hitherto  we 
have  known  them  to  be,  when  we  have 
found  out  that  each  of  these  powers  may 
have  some  special  "seat"  or  "organ" 
in  the  body.  This,  however,  is  a  pure 
delusion.  The  known  element  in  psychol- 
ogy is  always  the  nature  of  the  mental 
faculty  ;  the  unknown  element  is  always 
the  nature  of  its  connection  with  any 
organ.  We  know  the  operations  of  our 
own  minds  with  a  fulness  and  reality 
which  does  not  belong  to  any  other 
knowledge  whatever.  We  do  not  know 
the  bond  of  union  between  these  opera- 
tions and  the  brain,  except  as  a  sort  of 
external  and  wholly  unintelligible  fact. 
Remembering  all  this,  then,  we  need  not 
fear  or  shrink  from  the  admission  that 
man  is  a  reasoning  and  self-conscious 
machine,  just  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
the  lower  animals  are  machines  which 
have  been  made  to  exhibit  and  possess 
certain  mental  faculties  of  a  lower  class. 

But  what  of  this  ?  What  is  the  value 
of  this  conclusion  ?  I:s  value  would  be 
small  indeed  if  this  conception  of  our- 
selves as  machines  could  be  defended 
only  as  a  harmless  metaphor.  But  there 
is  far  more  to  be  said  for  it,  and  about  it, 
than  this.  The  conception  is  one  which 
is  not  only  harmless,  but  profoundly  true, 
as  all  metaphors  are  when  they  are 
securely  rooted  in  the  homologies  of 
nature.  There  is  much  to  be  learnt  from 
that  aspect  of  mind  in  which  we  regard 
its  powers  as  intimately  connected  with 
a  material  apparatus,  and  from  that  as- 
pect of  our  own  bodies  in  which  they  are 
regarded  as  one  in  structure  with  the 
bodies   of  the  brutes.     The  significance 
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of  it  as  establishing  man's  place  in  the 
unity  of  nature  is  altogether  independent 
of  any  theory  or  conclusion  as  to  those 
processes  of  creation  by  which  his  body 
has  been  fashioned  on  a  plan  which  is 
common  to  him  and  to  so  many  of  the 
animals  beneath  him.  Whether  man  has 
been  separately  created  out  of  the  inor- 
ganic elements  of  which  his  body  has 
been  composed,  or  whether  it  was  created 
out  of  matter  previously  organized  in 
lower  forms,  this  community  of  form 
must  equally  indicate  a  corresponding 
community  of  relations  with  external 
things,  and  some  antecedent  necessity 
deeply  seated  in  the  very  nature  of  those 
things,  why  his  bodily  frame  should  be 
like  to  theirs. 

And,  indeed,  when  we  consider  the 
matter,  it  is  sufficiently  apparent  that 
the  relationship  of  man's  body  to  the 
bodies  of  the  lower  animals  is  only  a  sub- 
ordinate part  and  consequence  of  that 
higher  and  more  general  relationship 
which  prevails  between  all  living  things 
and  those  elementary  forces  of  nature 
which  play  in  them,  and  around  them, 
and  upon  them.  If  we  could  only  know 
what  that  relationship  is  in  its  real  nature, 
and  in  its  full  extent,  we  should  know 
one  of  the  most  inscrutable  of  all  se- 
screts,  for  that  secret  is  no  other  than 
the  ultimate  nature  of  life.  The  great 
matter  is  to  keep  the  little  knowledge 
of  it  which  we  possess  safe  from  the 
effect  of  deceptive  definitions.  At- 
tempts to  define  life  are  generally  worse 
than  useless,  because  they  almost  al- 
ways involve  a  deliberate  attempt  to  shut 
out  from  view  some  one  or  more  of 
the  elements  which  are  essential  to  our 
own  knowledge  of  its  attributes.  The 
real  unities  of  nature  will  never  be 
reached  by  confounding  her  distinctions. 
It  may  be  legitimate  to  reduce  the  phe- 
nomena of  life  to  its  lowest  terms,  in 
order  the  better  to  conceive  its  relations 
with  other  things.  But  in  doing  so  we 
must  take  care  not  to  drop  out  of  those 
terms  anything  really  essential  to  the  very 
idea  of  life.  It  is  very  easy  to  deceive  our- 
selves in  this  way  —  very  easy  by  mere 
artifices  of  language  to  obliterate  the  most 
absolute  distinctions  which  can  exist  in 
thought.  Between  the  living  and  the  not- 
living  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed,  and  the 
indissoluble  connection  which  neverthe- 
less exists  between  them  is  like  the  other 
unities  of  nature,  not  founded  upon 
sameness,  but,  on  the  contrary,  rather 
upon  difference,  and  even  upon  antag- 
onisms.    Only  the  forces  which  are  thus 
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different  and    opposed  are  subject   to   a 
power  of   co-ordination    and  adjustment. 
But  this  is    the  fundamental    conception 
of  a  machine.     For  we    must  not  fail    to 
notice  the  kind  of   unity  which  is  implied 
in  the  words    co-ordination   and  adjust- 
ment ;  and,  above  all  others,  in  the  spe- 
cial adjustments  connected  with  organic 
life.     There  are  many  unions  which   do 
not   involve  the   idea    of  adjustment,  or 
which  involve  it  only  in  the  most  rudi- 
mentary form.     The  mere  chemical  union 
of  two  or  more  elements  —  unless  under 
special    conditions  —  is  not  properly   an 
adjustment.     We    should    not    naturally 
call  the  formation  of   rust  an  adjustment 
between  the   oxygen  of    the  atmosphere 
and  metallic    iron.     When  the  combina- 
tions effected  by  the  play  of  chemical  af- 
finities are  brought  about  by  the  selec- 
tion of  elements  so  placed  within    reach 
of  each  other's  reactions  as  to  result  in  a 
given  product,  then  that  product  would 
be  accurately  described  as  the    result  of 
co-ordination   and  adjustment.     But  the 
kind    of    co-ordination    and    adjustment 
which  appear  in  the  facts  of   life  is  of  a 
still  higher  and  more  complicated   kind 
than    this.      Whatever    the    relationship 
may  be  between  living  organisms  and  the 
elements,  or  elementary  forces  of  exter- 
nal nature,  it  certainly  is  not  the  relation-  ■ 
ship  of    mere  chemical  affinities.     On  the  ' 
contrary,  the    unions  which    these  affini- 
ties   themselves    produce    can   only   be  ' 
reached  through  the  dissolution  and  de- ; 
struction   of  living  bodies.     The  subjec- 
tion of   chemical  forces    to  the  mainten- 
ance of   a  separate  individuality  is  of  the  ' 
very  essence  of  life.     The  destruction  of  i 
that  separateness  is  of  the  very  essence  ' 
of  death.     It  is  not  life,  but  the  cessation  | 
of  life,  which,  in  this  sense  and  after  this  \ 
manner,  unites  the  elements  of  the  body 
with  the   elements  around  it.     There   is  ! 
indeed  an  adjustment  —  a  close  and  in-' 
tricate  adjustment  —  between   these  and  | 
the  living  body  ;  but  it  is  an  adjustment: 
of    them    under  the  controlling    energy  I 
of  a  power  which   cannot    be   identified  j 
with    any     other,    and    always    presents ; 
phenomena    peculiar     to    itself.     Under; 
that    power  we  see    that    the   laws    and  | 
forces  of  chemical  affinity,  as  exhibited  ; 
apart   from  life,  are  held,  as   it  were,  to 
service  —  compelled,    indeed,    to    minis- 
ter, but  not  allowed  to  rule.     Tiirough  an 
infinite  variety  of  organisms,  this  myste-  j 
rious  subordination  is    maintained,  min-| 
istering  through    an   ascending  series  to 
higher  and    higher  grades  of    sensation, 
perception,  consciousness,  and  thought. 


I      And  here  we  come  in  sight  of  the  high- 
;  est  adjustment    of    all.     Sensation,    per- 
ception, consciousness,  and    thought,    if 
they  be  not  the  very  essence  of  life,  are 
at  least  in  their  order  its  highest  accom- 
:  paniment  and  result.     They  are  the   ulti- 
1  mate  phenomena,  if  they  be  not  the  final 
j  realities,  to  which  all  lesser  adjustments 
,  are  themselves  adjusted.     For  as  the  ele- 
I  mentary  substances  and  the  elementary 
I  forces  of   nature  which  are  used  in   the 
'  building  of  the  body  are  there  held   by 
:  the  energies  of  life  under  a  special  and 
'  peculiar  relation  to  those  same  elements 
outside  the  body,  so  also  are  they  held  in 
peculiar  relations  to  those   characteristic 
powers  which  are  the  rudimentary  facul- 
,  ties  of  mind.     It  is  the  unity   which  ex- 
i  ists  between  the  living  organism  and   the 
i  elements  around   it  which   renders    that 
;  organism  the  appropriate  channel  of  com- 
i  munication  with  the  external  world,  and 
1  a  faithful  interpreter  of  its  signs.     And 
I  this  the  organism  is,  not  only  by  virtue  of 
its  substance  and  composition,  but  also 
;  and  especially  by  virtue  of   its  adjusted 
:  structures.     All  the  organs  of  sense  dis- 
charge their  functions  in  virtue  of  a  me- 
chanical adjustment  between  the   struc- 
ture of  the  organ  and  the  particular  form 
of  external  force  which  it  is  intended  to 
I  receive  and  to  transmit.     How  fine  those 
'  adjustments  are  can  best  be  understood 
when  we  remember  that  the  retina  of  the 
!  eye   is  a   machine    which    measures  and 
I  distinguishes  between    vibrations    which 
are  now   known  to  differ  from   each  by 
only  a  few  millionths  of   an  inch.      Yet 
'  this  amount  of  difference  is  recorded  and 
I  made  instantly  appreciable  in   the  sensa- 
'  tions  of  colour  by  the  adjusted  mechan- 
ism  of    the    eye.     Another   adjustment, 
precisely  the  same  in  principle,  between 
the  vibrations  of  sound  and  the  structure 
I  of  the  ear,  enables  those  vibrations  to  be 
similarly  distinguished  in  another  special 
form  of  the  manifold  language  of   sensa- 
tion.    And  so  of  all  the  other  organs  of 
sense  —  they  all   perform  their  work   in 
virtue  of  that  purely  mechanical  adjust- 
ment which  places  them  in  a  given  rela- 
tion to  certain  selected  manifestations  of 
external   force,  and  these  they  faithfully 
transmit  according  to  a  code  of  signals 
the  nature  of  which  is  one  of  the  primary 
mysteries  of  life,  but  the  truthfulness  of 
which  is, at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most 
certain  of  its  facts. 

For  it  is  upon  this  truthfulness  —  that 
is  to  say,  upon  a  close  and  efficient  cor- 
respondence between  the  impressions  of 
sense  and  the  realities  of  external  nature 
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—  that  the  success  of  every  organism  de- 
pends in  the  battle  of  life.  And  all  life 
involves  a  battle,  for  though  it  comes  to 
each  animal  without  effort  of  its  own,  it 
cannot  be  maintained  without  individual 
exertion.  That  exertion  may  be  of  the 
simplest  kind,  nothing  more  than  the 
rhythmic  action  of  a  muscle  contracting 
and  expanding  so  as  to  receive  into  a  sac 
such  substances  as  currents  of  water  may 
bring  along  with  them  ;  or  it  may  be  the 
more  complex  action  required  to  make  or 
induce  the  very  currents  which  are  to 
bring  the  food ;  or  it  may  be  the  much 
more  complex  exertions  required  in  all 
active  locomotion  for  the  pursuit  and  cap- 
ture of  prey  :  all  these  forms  of  exertion 
exist,  and  are  all  required  in  endless  va- 
riety in  the  animal  world.  And  through- 
out the  whole  of  this  vast  series  the 
very  life  of  every  creature  depends  on  the 
perfect  correspondence  which  exists  be- 
tween its  sense-impressions  and  those 
realities  of  the  external  world  which  are 
specially  related  to  them.  There  is  there- 
fore no  conception  of  the  mind  which  rests 
on  a  broader  basis  of  experience  than 
that  which  affirms  this  correspondence  to 
be  real — a  unity  which  constitutes  and 
guarantees  the  various  senses,  each  in  its 
own  sphere  of  adapted  relations,  to  be 
exact  and  faithful  interpreters  of  the 
truth. 

Nor  is  it  the  least  wonderful  and  strik- 
ing proof  of  the  trustworthiness  of  nature 
to  observe  how  far-reaching  these  inter- 
pretations are  :  how  they  are  true  not  only 
in  the  immediate  impressions  they  convey, 
but  true  also  as  the  index  of  truths  which 
lie  behind  and  beyond,  but  which  are  not 
expressly  included  in  either  sensation  or 
perception.  This,  indeed,  is  one  main 
function  and  use,  and  one  universal  char- 
acteristic, of  all  sense-impressions,  that 
over  and  above  the  pleasure  they  give  to 
sentient  creatures,  they  lead  and  guide  to 
acts  which  are  in  conformity  with  the  re- 
quirements of  natural  laws— these  laws  not 
being  themselves  objects  of  sensation  at 
all —  being,  on  the  contrary,  truths  which 
the  creatures  most  concerned  in  the  re- 
quisite conformity  being  obeyed  cannot 
themselves  either  feel  or  comprehend.  It 
is  thus  that  the  appetite  of  hunger  and 
the  sense  of  taste,  which  in  some  form  or 
other,  however  low,  is  perhaps  the  most 
universal  sensation  of  animal  organisms, 
is  true  not  only  as  a  guide  to  the  sub- 
stances which  do  actually  give  rise  to  the 
appropriate  pleasure  derivable  from  the 
sense  concerned,  but  true  also  in  its  un- 
seen and  unfelt  relations  with  those  pro- 


found and  still  mysterious  correlations  of 
force  which  render  the  assimilation  of 
new  material  an, indispensable  necessity 
in  the  maintenance  of  animal  life. 

The  wonderful  instincts  of  the  lower 
animals,  the  precision  and  perfection  of 
their  work,  is  a  glorious  example  of  the 
accurate  adjustment  between  the  rudi- 
mentary perceptions  of  mind  and  the  laws 
which  prevail  in  the  external  world.  Nar- 
row  as  the  sphere  of  those  perceptions  ■ 
may  be,  yet  within  that  sphere  they  are  ■ 
almost  absolutely  true.  And  although 
the  sphere  is  indeed  narrow  as  regards 
the  very  low  and  limited  intelligence  with 
which  it  is  associated  in  the  animals  them- 
selves, it  is  a  sphere  which  beyond  the 
scope  of  that  intelligence  can  be  seen  to 
place  them  in  unconscious  relation  with 
endless  vistas  of  co-ordinated  action.  The 
sentient  actions  of  the  lower  animals  in- 
volve not  merely  the  elementary  percep- 
tion of  the  differences  which  distingush 
things,  but  the  much  higher  perception  of 
those  relations  between  them  which  are  the 
foundation  of  all  voluntary  agency,  and 
which  place  in  the  possession  of  living 
creatures  the  power  of  attaining  ends 
through  the  employment  of  appropriate 
means.  The  direct  and  intuitive  percep- 
tion   of   the  necessity  of  doing  one  thing 


itself  one  of  the  very  highest  among  the 
preadjusted  harmonies  of  nature.  For  it 
must  be  remembered  that  those  relations 
between  things  which  render  them  capable 
of  being  used  as  means  to  ends  are  rela- 
tions which  never  can  be  the  direct  ob- 
jects of  sensation,  and  therefore  a  percep- 
tion of  them  is  an  intuition  of  something 
which  is  out  of  sight.  It  is  a  kind  of  dim 
mental  seeing  of  that  which  is  invisible. 
And  even  if  it  be  separated  entirely  in  the 
lower  animals  from  anything  comparable 
with  our  own  self-consciousness,  it  does 
not  the  less  involve  in  them  a  true  reflec- 
tion of  and  correlation  with  the  order  of 
nature  and  its  laws.  The  spinning  ma- 
chinery which  is  provided  in  the  body  of 
a  spider  is  not  more  accurately  adjusted 
to  the  viscid  secretion  which  is  provided 
for  it,  than  the  instinct  of  the  spider  is 
adjusted  both  to  the  construction  of  its 
web  and  also  to  the  selection  of  likely 
places  for  the  capture  of  its  prey.  Those 
birds  and  insects  whose  young  are  hatched 
by  the  heat  of  fermentation  have  an  in- 
tuitive impulse  to  select  the  proper  ma- 
terials, and  to  gather  them  for  the  pur- 
pose. All  creatures,  guided  sometimes 
apparently  by  senses  of  which  we  know 
nothing,  are  under  like  impulses    to   pro- 
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vide  effectually  for  the  nourishing  of  their 
young;  and  it  is  most  curious  and  in- 
structive to  observe  that  the  extent  of 
prevision  which  is  involved  in  the  process, 
and  in  the  securing  of  the  result,  seems 
very  often  to  be  greater  as  we  descend  in 
the  scale  of  nature,  and  in  proportion  as 
the  parents  are  dissociated  from  the 
actual  feeding  or  personal  care  of  their 
offspring.  The  mammalia  have  nothing 
to  provide  except  food  for  themselves, 
and  have  at  first,  and  for  a  long  time,  no 
duty  to  perform  beyond  the  discharge  of 
a  purely  physical  function.  Birds  have 
more  to  do  —  in  the  building  of  nests,  in 
the  choice  of  sites  for  these,  and  after  in- 
cubation in  the  choice  of  food  adapted  to 
the  period  of  growth.  Insects,  much 
lower  in  the  scale  of  organization,  and 
subject  to  the  wonderful  processes  of 
metamorphosis,  have  to  provide  very  often 
for  a  distant  future,  and  for  successive 
stages  of  development  not  only  in  the 
young  but  in  the  nidus  which  surrounds 
them.  Bees,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  evi- 
dence of  observers,  have  an  intuitive  guid- 
ance in  the  selection  of  food  which  has  the 
power  of  producing  organic  changes  in  the 
bodies  of  the  young,  even  to  the  deter- 
mination and  development  of  sex,  so  that, 
by  the  administration  of  it  under  what  may 
be  called  artificial  conditions,  certain  se- 
lected individuals  can  be  made  the  mothers 
and  queens  of  future  hives.  These  are  but  a 
few  examples  of  facts  of  which  the  whole 
animal  world  is  full,  presenting,  as  it  does, 
one  vast  series  of  adjustments  between 
bodily  organs  and  corresponding  instincts. 
But  this  adjustment  would  be  useless  un- 
less it  were  part  of  another  adjustment  — 
between  the  instincts  and  preceptions  of 
animals  and  those  facts  and  forces  of  sur- 
rounding nature  which  are  related  to 
them,  and  to  the  whole  cycle  of  things  of 
which  they  form  a  part.  In  those  in- 
stinctive actions  of  the  lower  animals 
which  involve  the  most  distant  and  the 
most  complicated  anticipations,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  prevision  involved  is  a  previ- 
sion which  is  not  in  the  animals  themselves. 
They  appear  to  be,  and  beyond  all  doubt 
really  are,  guided  by  some  simple  appe- 
tite, by  an  odour  or  a  taste,  and,  in  all 
probability,  they  have  generally  as  little 
consciousness  of  the  ends  to  be  subserved 
as  the  suckling  has  of  the  processes  of 
nutrition.  The  path  along  which  they 
walk  is  a  path  which  they  did  not  engi- 
neer. It  is  a  path  made  for  them,  and 
they  simply  follow  it.  But  the  propensi- 
ties and  tastes  and  feelings  which  make 
them    follow    it,    and  the  rightness  of  its 


direction  towards  the  ends  to  be  attained, 
do  constitute  an  adjustment  which  may 
correctly  be  called  mechanical,  and  is  part 
of  a  unity  which  binds  together  the  whole 
world  of  life,  and  the  whole  inorganic 
world  on  which  living  things  depend. 

Surely,  then,  it  would  be  a  strange  ob- 
ject of  ambition  to  try  to  think  that  we 
are  not  included  in  this  vast  system  of 
adjustment;  that  our  nobler  faculties 
have  no  share  in  the  secure  and  wonder- 
ful guarantee  which  it  affords  for  the 
truthfulness  of  all  mental  gifts.  It  is 
well  that  we  should  place  a  high  estimate 
on  the  superiority  of  the  powers  which 
we  possess  ;  and  that  the  distinction, 
with  all  its  consequences,  between  self- 
conscious  reason  and  the  comparatively 
simple  perceptions  of  the  beasts,  should 
be  ever  kept  in  view.  But  it  is  not  well 
that  we  should  omit  from  that  estimate 
a  common  element  of  immense  impor- 
tance which  belongs  to  both,  and  the 
value  of  which  becomes  immeasurably 
greater  in  its  connection  with  our  special 
gifts.  That  element  is  the  element  of 
adjustment  —  the  element  which  suggests 
the  idea  of  an  apparatus  —  the  element 
which  constitutes  all  our  higher  faculties 
the  index  and  the  result  of  a  preadjusted 
harmony.  In  the  light  of  this  concep- 
tion we  can  see  a  new  meaning  in  our 
"  place  in  nature  ;  "  that  place  which,  so 
far  as  our  bodily  organs  are  concerned, 
assigns  to  us  simply  a  front  rank  among 
the  creatures  which  are  endowed  with 
life.  It  is  in  virtue  of  that  place  and  as- 
sociation that  we  may  be  best  assured 
that  our  special  gifts  have  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  higher  realities  of  nature 
which  the  lower  faculties  of  the  beasts 
have  to  the  lower  realities  of  the  phys- 
ical world.  Whatever  we  have  that  is 
peculiar  to  ourselves  is  built  up  on  the 
same  firm  foundation  on  which  all  ani- 
mal instinct  rests.  It  is  often  said  that 
we  can  never  really  know  what  unreason- 
ing instinct  is,  because  we  can  never 
enter  into  an  animal  mind,  and  see  what 
is  working  there.  Men  are  so  apt  to  be 
arrogant  in  philosophy  that  it  seems  al- 
most wrong  to  deprecate  even  any  sem- 
blance of  the  consciousness  of  ignorance. 
But  it  were  much  to  be  desired  that  the 
modesty  of  philosophers  would  come  in 
the  right  places.  I  hold  that  we  can 
know,  and  can  almost  thoroughly  under- 
stand, the  instincts  of  the  lower  animals  ; 
and  this  for  the  best  of  all  reasons,  that 
we  are  ourselves  animals,  whatever  more  ; 
—  having,  to  a  large  extent,  precisely  the 
same  instincts,  witli  the  additional  power 
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of  looking  down  upon  ourselves  in  this 
capacity  from  a  higher  elevation  to  which 
we  can  ascend  at  will.  Not  only  are  our 
bodily  functions  precisely  similar  to  those 
of  the  lower  animals, —  some,  like  the 
beating  of  the  heart,  being  purely  "auto- 
matic "  or  involuntary  —  others  being 
partially,  and  others  again  being  wholly, 
under  the  control  of  the  will, —  but  many 
of  our  sensations  and  emotions  are  Ob- 
viously the  same  with  the  sensations  and 
emotions  of  the  lower  animals,  connected 
with  precisely  the  same  machinery,  pre- 
senting precisely  the  same  phenomena, 
and  recognizable  by  all  the  same  criteria. 
It  is  true  that  many  of  our  actions  be- 
come instinctive  and  mechanical  only  as 
the  result  of  a  previous  intellectual  oper- 
ation of  the  self-conscious  or  reasoning 
kind.  And  this,  no  doubt,  is  the  origin 
of  the  dream  that  all  instinct,  even  in 
the  animals,  has  had  the  same  origin  ;  a 
dream  due  to  the  exaggerated  "  anthropo- 
morphism "  of  those  very  philosophers 
who  are  most  apt  to  denounce  this  source 
of  error  in  others.  But  man  has  many 
instincts  like  the  animals,  to  which  no 
such  origin  in  previous  reasoning  can  be 
assigned.  For  not  only  in  earliest  in- 
fancy, but  throughout  life,  we  do  innu- 
merable things  to  which  we  are  led  by 
purely  organic  impulse ;  things  which 
have  indeed  a  reason  and  a  use,  but  a 
reason  which  we  never  know,  and  a  use 
which  we  never  discern,  till  we  come  to 
"  think,"  And  how  different  this  process 
of  "thinking"  is  we  know  likewise  from 
our  own  experience.  In  contemplat- 
ing the  phenomena  of  reasoning  and  of 
conscious  deliberation  it  really  seems  as 
if  it  were  impossible  to  sever  it  from  the 
idea  of  a  double  personality.  Tenny- 
son's poem  of  the  "  Two  Voices  "  is  no 
poetic  exaggeration  of  the  duality  of 
which  we  are  conscious  when  we  attend 
to  the  mental  operations  of  our  own  most 
cortiplex  nature.  It  is  as  if  there  were 
within  us  one  being  always  receptive  of 
suggestion,  and  always  responding  in  the 
form  of  impulse  —  and  another  being 
capable  of  passing  these  suggestions  in 
review  before  it,  and  of  allowing  or  disal- 
lowing the  impulses  to  which  they  give 
rise.  There  is  a  profound  difference  be- 
tween creatures  in  which  one  only  of 
these  voices  speaks,  and  man,  whose 
ears  are,  as  it  were,  open  to  them  both. 
The  things  which  we  do  in  obedience  to 
the  lower  and  simpler  voice  are  indeed 
many,  various,  and  full  of  a  true  and  won- 
derful significance.  But  the  things  which 
we  do,  and  the  affections  which  we  cher- 


ish, in  obedience  to  the  higher  voice, 
have  a  rank,  a  meaning,  and  a  scope 
which  is  all  their  own.  There  is  no  indi- 
cation in  the  lower  animals  of  this  double 
personality.  They  hear  no  voice  but 
one  ;  and  the  whole  law  of  their  being  is 
perfectly  fulfilled  in  following  it.  This  it 
is  which  gives  its  restfulness  to  nature, 
whose  abodes  are  indeed  what  Words- 
worth calls  them  — 

Abodes  in  which  self-disturbance  hath  no  part. 

On  the  other  hand  the  double  person- 
ality, the  presence  of  "  Two  Voices,"  is 
never  wholly  wanting  even  in  the  most  de- 
graded of  human  beings  —  their  thoughts 
everywhere  "accusing  or  else  excusing 
one  another." 

Knowing,  therefore,  in  ourselves  both 
these  kinds  of  operation,  we  can  measure 
the  difference  between  them,  and  we  can 
thoroughly  understand  how  animals  may 
be  able  to  do  all  that  they  actually  perform, 
without  ever  passing  through  the  proc- 
esses of  argumentation  by  which  we 
reach  the  conclusions  of  conscious  reason 
and  of  moral  obligation.  Moreover,  see- 
ing and  feeling  the  difference,  we  can  see 
and  feel  the  relations  which  obtain  be- 
tween the  two  classes  of  mental  work. 
The  plain  truth  is,  that  the  higher  and 
more  complicated  work  is  done,  and  can 
only  be  done,  with  the  material  supplied  by 
the  lower  and  simpler  tools.  Nay,  more, 
the  very  highest  and  most  aspiring  men- 
tal processes  rest  upon  the  lower,  as  a 
building  rests  upon  its  foundation-stones. 
They  are  like  the  rude  but  massive  sub- 
structions from  which  some  great  temple 
springs.  Not  only  is  the  impulse,  the 
disposition,  and  the  ability  to  reason  as 
purely  intuitive  and  congenital  in  man  as 
the  disposition  to  eat,  but  the  fundamental 
axioms  on  which  all  reasoning  rests  are, 
and  can  only  be,  intuitively  perceived. 
This,  indeed,  is  the  essential  character  of 
all  the  axioms  or  self-evident  proposi- 
tions which  are  the  basis  of  reasoning, 
that  the  truth  of  them  is  perceived  by  an 
act  of  apprehension,  which,  if  it  depends 
on  any  process,  depends  on  a  process  un- 
conscious, involuntary,  and  purely  auto- 
matic. But  this  is  the  definition,  the 
only  definition,  of  instinct  or  intuition. 
All  conscious  reasoning  thus  starts  from 
the  data  which  this  great  faculty  sup- 
plies ;  and  all  our  trust  and  confidence  in 
the  results  of  reasoning  must  depend  on 
our  trust  and  confidence  in  the  adjusted 
harmony  which  has  been  established  be- 
tween instinct  and  the  truths  of  nature 
Not  only  is  the  idea  of  mechanism  con- 
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sistent  with  this  confidence,  but  it  is  in- 
separable from  it.  No  firmer  ground  for 
that  confidence  can  be  given  us  in 
thought  than  this  conception,  —  that  as 
the  eye  of  sense  is  a  mechanism  specially 
adjusted  to  receive  the  light  of  heaven, 
so  is  the  mental  eye  a  mechanism  spe- 
ially  adjusted   to    perceive    those    reali- 


be  given  us  that  our  faculties,  when 
rightly  used,  are  powers  on  which  we  can 
indeed  rely.  It  reveals  what  may  be 
called  the  strong  physical  foundations  on 
which  the  truthfulness  of  reason  rests. 
And  more  than  this  —  it  clothes  with  the 
like  character  of  trustworthiness  every 
instinctive  and  intuitive  affection  of  the 


ties  which  are  in  the  nature  of  necessary   human  soul.     It  roots  the  reasonableness 
and  eternal  truth.     Moreover,  the  same 
conception    helps    us  to   understand  the 


of  faith  in  our  conviction  of  the  unities 

of  nature.     It  tells  us  that  as  we  know 

real  nature  of  those  limitations  upon  our  i  the  instincts  of  the  lower  animals  to  be 


faculties  which  curtail  their  range,  and 
which  yet,  in  a  sense,  we  may  be  said 
partially  to  overpass  in  the  very  act  of 
becoming  conscious  of  them.  We  see  it 
to  be  a  great  law  prevailing  in  the  in- 
stincts of  the  lower  animals,  and  in  our 
own,  that  they  are  true  not  only  as  guid- 
ing the  animal  rightly  to  the  satisfaction 
of  whatever  appetite  is  immediately  con- 
cerned, but  true  also  as  ministering  to 
ends  of  which  the  animal  knows  nothing, 
although  they  are  ends  of  the  highest 
importance,  both  in  its  own  economy, 
and  in  the  far-off  economies  of  creation. 
In  direct  proportion  as  our  own  minds 
and  intellects  partake  of  the  same  nature, 
and  are  founded  on  the  same  principle  of 
adjustment,  we  may  feel  assured  that  the 
same  law  prevails  over  their  nobler  work 
and  functions.  And  the  glorious  law  is 
no  less  than  this  —  that  the  work  of  in- 
stinct is  true  not  only  for  the  short  way 
it  goes,  but  for  that  infinite  distance  into 
which  it  leads  in  a  true  direction. 

I  know  no  argument  better  fitted  to 
dispel  the  sickly  dreams  of  the  philos- 
ophy of  nescience.  Nor  do  I  know  of 
any  other  conception  as  securely  founded 
on  science,  properly  so  called,  which 
better  serves  to  render  intelligible,  and 
to  bring  within  the  familiar  analogies  of 
nature  even  those  highest  and  rarest  of 
all  gifts  which  constitute  what  we  under- 
stand as  inspiration.  That  the  human 
mind  is  always  in  some  degree,  and  that 
certain  individual  minds  have  been  in  a 


the  index  and  the  result  of  laws  which 
are  out  of  sight  to  them,  so  also  have  our 
own  higher  instincts  the  same  relation  to 
truths  which  are  of  corresponding  dig- 
nity, and  of  corresponding  scope. 

Nor  can  this  conception  of  the  mind 
of  man  being  inseparably  connected  with 
an  adjusted  mechanism  cast,  as  has  been 
suggested,  any  doubt  on  the  freedom  of 
the  will, —  such  as  by  the  direct  evidence 
of  consciousness  we  know  that  freedom 
to  be.  This  suggestion  is  simply  a  repe- 
tition of  the  same  inveterate  confusion 
of  thought  which  has  been  exposed  be- 
fore. The  question  what  our  powers  are 
is  in  no  way  affected  by  the  admission  or 
discovery  that  they  are  all  connected 
with  an  apparatus.  Consciousness  does 
not  tell  us  that  we  stand  unrelated  to  the 
system  of  things  of  which  we  form  a 
part.  We  dream — or  rather,  we  simply 
rave — if  we  think  we  are  free  to  choose 
among  things  which  are  not  presented  to 
our  choice, —  or  if  we  think  that  choice 
itself  can  be  free  from  motives, —  or  if  we 
think  that  we  can  find  any  motive  out- 
side the  number  of  those  to  which  by 
the  structure  of  our  minds  and  of  its 
organ  we  have  been  made  accessible. 
The  only  freedom  of  which  we  are  really 
conscious  is  freedom  from  compulsion  in 
choosing  among  things  which  are  pre- 
sented to  our  choice,  —  consciousness 
also  attesting  the  fact  that  among  those 
things  some  are  coincident  and  some  are 
not  coincident    with  acknowledged  obli- 


special  degree,  reflecting  surfaces,   as  it   gation.     This,  and   all  other  direct  per- 


were,  for  the  verities  of  the  unseen  and 
eternal  world,  is  a  conception  having  all 
the  characters  of  coherence  which  as- 
sures us  of  its  harmony  with  the  gen- 
eral constitution  and  course  of  things. 

And  so,  this  doctrine  of  animal  autom- 
atonism  —  the  notion  that  the  mind  of 
man  is  indeed  a  structure  and  a  mechan- 
ism—  a  notion  which  is  held  over  our 
heads  as  a  terror  and  a  doubt  —  be- 
comes, when  closely  scrutinized,  the 
most  comforting  and  reassuring  of  all 
conceptions.     No  stronger  assurance  can 


ceptions,  are  not  weakened  but  confirmed 
by  the  doctrine  that  our  minds  are  con- 
nected with  an  adjusted  mechanism. 
Because  the  first  result  of  this  concep- 
tion is  to  establish  the  evidence  of  con- 
sciousness when  given  under  healthy 
conditions,  and  when  properly  ascer- 
tained, as  necessarily  the  best  and  the 
nearest  representation  of  the  truth.  This 
it  does  in  recognizing  ourselves,  and  all 
the  faculties  we  possess,  to  be  nothing 
but  the  result  and  index  of  an  adjust- 
ment contrived   by,   and   reflecting    the 
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mind  which  is  supreme  in  nature.  We 
are  derived  and  not  original.  We  have 
been  created,  or  —  if  any  one  likes  the 
phrase  better  —  we  have  been  "  evolved  ;  " 
not,  however,  out  of  nothing,  nor  out  of 
confusion,  nor  out  of  lies, —  but  out  of 
"nature,"  which  is  a  word  for  the  sum 
of  all  existence, —  the  source  of  all  or- 
der and  the  very  ground  of  all  truth, — 
the  fountain  in  which  all  fulness  dwells. 

Thus  the  doctrine  which  at  first  sight 
seems  so  terrible  turns  out  to  be  nothing 
but  one  intellectual  aspect  of  the  many- 
sided  moral  truth  which  of  old  found  ex- 
pression in  the  Non  nobis,  Domine. 

Argyll. 


From  Good  Words. 
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BY  JEAN    INGELOW. 

CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

{contmued.) 

There  was  no  more  for  him  to  tell ; 
John  Mortimer  thought  he  knew  enough. 
Valentine  felt  what  a  relief  this  was, 
but  also  that  John's  amazement  by  no 
means  subsided.  He  was  trying  hard  to 
be  gentle,  to  be  moderately  calm ;  he 
resolutely  forbore  from  any  comment  on 
Valentine's  conduct ;  but  he  could  not 
help  expressing  his  deep  regret  that  the 
matter  should  have  been  confided  to  any 
one  —  even  to  Brandon — and  finding, 
perhaps,  that  his  horror  and  indignation 
were  getting  the  better  of  him,  he  sud- 
denly started  up,  and  declared  that  he 
would  walk  about  in  the  gallery  for  a  while. 
"For,"  he  said  pointedly  to  Valentine, 
"as  you  were  remarking  to  me  this  morn- 
ing, there  is  a  good  deal  that  ought  to  be 
done  at  once,"  and  out  bedashed  into  the 
fresh  spring  air,  and  strode  about  in  the 
long  wooden  gallery,  with  a  vigour  and 
vehemence  that  did  not  promise  much 
for  the  quietness  of  their  coming  discus- 
sion. 

Ten  minutes,  twenty  minutes,  went  by 
—  almost  half  an  hour  —  before  John 
Mortimer  came  in  again. 

Valentine  looked  up  and  saw,  as  John 
shut  himself  in,  that  he  looked  almost  as 
calm  as  usual,  and  that  his  face  had  re- 
gained its  customary  hue. 

"  My  difficulty,  of  course,  is  Emily," 
he  said.  "  If  this  had  occurred  a  year 
ago  it  would  have  been  simpler."  Valen- 
tine wondered  what  he  meant ;  but  he 
presently  added  in  a  tone,  however,  as  of 


one  changing  the  subject,  "Well 
dear  fellow,  you  were  going  to  have  a  talk 
with  me,  you  know,  about  the  making  of 
your  will.  You  remarked  that  you  pos- 
sessed two  thousand  pounds." 

Valentine  wondered  at  his  coolness,  he 
spoke  so  completely  as  usual. 

"  And  what  would  you  have  me  do  with 
that  ?"  he  answered  with  a  certain  di- 
rectness and  docility  that  made  John 
Mortimer  pause  ;  he  perceived  that  what- 
ever he  proposed  would  be  done. 

"  I  think  if  you  left  a  thousand  pounds 
to  the  old  aunt  who  brought  your  mother 
up,  and  has  a  very  scanty  pittance,  it 
would  be  worthy  of  your  kindly  nature, 
and  no  more  than  her  due." 

"  Well,  John,  I'll  do  it.  And  the  other 
thousand  .-*" 

"  Louisa  has  married  a  rich  man's  son, 
and  I  have  made  a  handsome  settlement 
on  Emily,  but  your  sister  Lizzie  has 
nothing." 

"  I  will  leave  her  the  other  thousand  ; 
and  —  and  now,  John,  there  is  the  estate 
—  there  is  Melcombe.  I  thought  you 
had  a  right  to  know  that  there  had  been 
a  disadvantage  as  regarded  my  inherit- 
ance  of   it,  but   you  are   perfectly " 

He  hesitated  for  a  word. 

John  turned  his  sentence  rather  differ- 
ently for  him,  and  went  on  with  it.  "But 
you  feel  that  I  am  perfectly  entitled  to 
give  you  my  opinion  ?  " 

"  Certainly." 

"  I  advise  that  you  leave  it  for  a  county 
hospital." 

"John  !" 

"  Unconditionally  and  forever,  for," 
John  went  on  calmly  and  almost  gently, 
"we  are  here  a  very  long  way  from  the 
county  town,  where  the  only  hospital 
worth  anything  is  situated.  This  house 
has,  on  two  stories,  a  corridor  running 
completely  through  it,  and  is  otherwise 
so  built  that  it  would  require  little  altera- 
tion for  such  a  purpose.  The  revenue 
from  the  land  would  go  a  good  way  to- 
wards supporting  it.  Therefore,  as  I  said 
before "  Then  pausing  when  he  ob- 
served the  effect  of  his  words  on  Valen- 
tine, he  hesitated,  and  instead  of  going 
on,  said,  "  I  am  very  sorry,  my  dear  Val- 
entine." 

"This  is  a  shock  to  me,"  said  Valen- 
tine. "  It  shows  me  so  plainly  that  you 
would  not  have  acted  as  I  have  done,  if 
you  had  been  in  my  place." 

As  he  seemed  to  wait  for  an  answer, 
John  said,  with  more  decided  gentleness, 
"  I  suppose  it  does  ;  "  and  went  on  in  a 
tone  half  apology,  half  persuasion,  "but 
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you  will  see  your  lawyer  to-morrow,  and, 
using  all  discretion,  direct  him  as  I  pro- 
pose." 

"  Yes.  Nothing  at  all  is  to  go  to  you 
then  ?  " 

"  I  should  like  to  have  this  portrait  of 
your  father  ;  and,  Val,  I  wish  to  assure 
you  most  sincerely  that  I  do  not  judge 
your  conduct.  I  have  no  opinion  to  give 
upon  it." 

"  I  have  a  good  right  to  tell  you  now, 
that  I  have  for  some  months  fully  in- 
tended to  give  up  the  place." 

"  Well,  I  am  glad  of  that." 

"  I  hope  to  recover,  and  then  to  work, 
living  abroad,  the  better  to  conceal  mat- 
ters. I  had  quite  decided,  John;  and 
yet  what  you  have  done  is  a  shock  to  me. 
I  feel  that  I  am  judged  by  it.  I  told  you 
in  the  autumn  that  I  meant  to  go  away  ; 
I  did.  But  though  I  took  the  estate  so 
easily,  so  almost  inevitably,  I  could  not 
get  away  from  it,  though  I  wished  and 
tried." 

"But  you  can  now.  If  you  want 
money,  of  course  you  will  look  to  me  to 
help  you.  And  so  you  could  not  manage 
to  go  ? " 

"  No.  So  long  as  I  was  well  and  in 
high  spirits  I  never  meant  to  go  ;  but 
one  night  I  got  a  great  shock,  and  walk- 
ing home  afterwards  by  the  mere,  I  felt 
the  mist  strike  to  my  very  marrow.  I 
have  never  been  well  since.  I  had  no 
heart  to  recover  ;  but  when  I  might  have 
got  away  1  was  detained  by  that  trum- 
pery trial  till  I  was  so  ill  that  I  could 
not  safely  travel ;  but  now,  John,  I  am 
ready,  and  you  cannot  imagine  how  I 
long  to  be  off,  and,  please  God,  begin  a 
better  life,  and  serve  Him  as  my  old  fa- 
ther did.  I  have  three  hundred  pounds 
of  honest  money  in  hand,  besides  the 
two  thousand  your  father  gave  me.  But, 
John,  Emily  is  my  favourite  sister." 

'*  There  !  "  said  John,  "  I  was  afraid 
this  would  come." 

"  If  I  should  (\\e  young —  if  she  should 
find  that  I  have  left  every  shilling  and 
every  acre  away  from  you  and  her,  two  of 
the  people  I  love  most,  and  thrown  it 
into  the  hands  of  strangers,  I  could  not 
bear  to  know  that  she  would  think  meanly 
of  my  good  sense  and  my  affection  after 
I  am  gone." 

John  was  silent. 

"For,"  continued  Valentine,  "  no  one 
feels  more  keenly  than  she  does  that  it  is 
not  charity,  not  a  good  work,  in  a  man  to 
leave  from  his  own  family  wha^  he  docs 
not  want  and  can  no  longer  use,  thinking 
that  it  is  just  as  acceptable  to  God  as  if 


he  had  given  it  in  his  lifetime,  when  he 
liked  it,  enjoyed  it  —  when,  in  short,  it 
was  his  own." 

"  You  alienate  it  with  no  such  thoughts." 

"  Oh,  no,  God  forbid  !  But  she  will 
think  I  must  have  done.  There  is  hardly 
any  one  living  who  cares  for  me  as  much 
as  she  does.  It  would  be  very  distress- 
ing for  me  to  die,  knowing  she  would 
think  me  a  fanatic,  or  a  fellow  with  no  af- 
fection." 

"  I  was  afraid  you  would  think  of  this." 

"You  will  say  something  to  her,  John. 
All  will  depend  on  you.  She  will  be  so 
hurt,  so  astonished  that  I  should  have 
done  such  a  thing  that  she  will  never 
open  her  lips  about  it  to  you.  I  know 
her,  and  —  and " 

John  seemed  to  feel  this  appeal  very 
keenly  :  he  could  not  look  Valentine  in 
the  face.  "  I  acknowledge,"  he  muttered, 
"  that  this  is  hard." 

"  But  you  will  say  somethingto  her  ?  " 

"If  you  can  think  of  anything  in  the 
world  that  would  not  be  better  left  un- 
said—  if  you  can  think  of  any  one  thing 
that  for  the  sake  of  her  love  and  sorrow, 
and  my  peace  and  your  own  memory, 
should  not  be  left  to  the  silence  you 
deprecate  —  then  tell  me  what  it  is." 

Neither  spoke  for  some  time  after  that. 
At  last  the  poor  young  fellow  said,  with 
something  like  a  sob,  "Then  you  meant 
that  when  you  mentioned  Emily?" 

"  Yes,  I  did.  I  felt  how  hard  it  was. 
I  feel  it  much  more  now  I  know  you  are 
going  to  divest  yourself  of  any  profit  dur- 
ing your  life."  He  had  been  looking  at 
Valentine  anxiously  and  intently.  The 
large  eyes,  too  bright  for  health  ;  the 
sharp,  finely-cut  features  and  pallid  fore- 
head. Suddenly  turning,  he  caught  sight 
of  himself  in  the  glass,  and  stood  ar- 
rested by  a  momentary  surprise.  Very 
little  accustomed  to  consider  his  own  ap- 
pearance, for  he  had  but  a  small  share  of 
personal  vanity,  he  was  all  the  more  as- 
tonished thus  to  observe  the  contrast. 
The  fine  hues  of  health,  the  clear  calm 
of  the  eyes,  the  wide  shoulders  and 
grand  manly  frame.  This  sudden  irre- 
sistible consciousness  of  what  a  world  of 
life  and  strength  there  was  in  him,  had 
just  the  opposite  effect  of  what  seemed 
the  natural  one.  "  Perhaps  he  may  sur- 
vive us  both,"  he  thought.  "Who  can 
tell  ?  " 

"  But  it  seems  to  me,"  he  continued 
aloud,  "that  we  have  talked  as  if  it  was 
more  than  likely  that  Emily  ami  I  were 
to  have  some  knowledge  and  conscious- 
ness of  this  will  of  yours  ;  and   yet  the 
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vicissitudes  of  life  and  the  surprises  of 
death  ouojht  to  place  them  ahnost  outside 
our  thoughts  of  probability.  I  hope  to 
see  you  some  day  as  grey-headed  as 
your  father  was.  /  hope  it  indeed  !  it 
may  well  be  the  case,  and  I  not  be  here 
to  see." 

Valentine,  always  hopeful,  was  very 
much  cheered  by  this  speech.  He  did 
not  know  how  John's  thought  had  been 
turned  in  this  direction  by  a  strong  sense 
of  that  very  improbability  which  he  want- 
ed to  leave  out  of  the  question. 

They  remained  some  time  in  silence 
together  after  this  —  John  lost  in  thought, 
Valentine  much  the  better  for  having  re- 
lieved his  mind.  Then  Emily  came  to 
the  door  ready  for  her  drive,  and  looking 
very  sweet  and  serene. 

"  Come,  you  have  been  talking  long 
enough.  John,  how  grave  you  look  !  I 
could  not  forbear  to  let  you  know  that 
some  letters  have  arrived.  St.  George 
and  Dorothea  are  at  home  again,  and  the 
baby  can  almost  walk  alone.  But,  Val,  it 
seems  that  you  have  been  inviting  young 
Crayshaw  here  ?  " 

"  I  have  taken  that  liberty,  madam," 
said  Valentine.  "  Have  you  anything  to 
say  against  it  ?  " 

Emily  smiled,  but  made  no  answer. 

"  That  boy  and  I  suit  each  other  un- 
commonly well,"  continued  Valentine. 
"Our  correspondence,  though  I  say  it, 
would  be  worth  publishing  —  stuck  as 
full  of  jokes  as  a  pincushion  should  be  of 
pins.  It  often  amused  me  when  I  was 
ill.  But  his  brother  is  going  to  take  him 
home." 

"  Ah,  home  to  America  !  "  said  Emily, 
betraying  to  neither  John  nor  Valentine 
the  pleasure  this  news  gave  her. 

John  was  silent,  still  deeply  pondering 
the  unwelcome  surprise  of  the  afternoon. 
Valentine  was  refreshed  by  her  presence, 
and  at  finding  his  avowal  over. 

"And  so,"  continued  Valentine,  "he 
wrote  to  me  and  asked  if  I  would  have 
him  for  two  days  before  he  left.  He 
knew  that  you  would  all  be  here,  and  he 
wanted  to  take  leave." 

"  He  is  a  droll  young  fellow,"  said  Em- 
ily. "Joiinny  will  miss  his  'chum.'  One 
of  the  letters  was  from  him.  He  is  to  be 
here  in  an  hour,  and  Johnny  has  started 
off  to  meet  him  with  Bertie  and  one  of 
the  girls." 

The  other  of  the  girls,  namely,  Gladys, 
had  betrayed  just  a  little  shyness,  and 
had  left  his  young  allies  to  go  and  fetch 
Crayshaw  without  her.  Emily  meeting 
her  in  the  corridor  as  she  came  up-stairs, 
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had  stopped  and  given  her  a  cordial  kiss. 

"She  is  so  very  young,"  thought  the 
warm-hearted  step-mother.  "She  will 
soon  forget  it." 

She  took  Gladys  with  her,  and  after 
their  short  drive  managed  that  they 
should  be  together  when  young  Cray- 
shaw appeared  ;  and  she  helped  her 
through  a  certain  embarrassment  and  in- 
clination to  contradict  herself  while  an- 
swering his  reproachful  inquiries  respect- 
ing Blob,  his  dog. 

"  Father  would  not  let  us  bring  him," 
said  Barbara,  confirming  the  assurance 
of  the  others  on  that  head. 

"  I  have  a  great  mind  to  go  back  all 
the  way  round  by  Wigfield  to  take  leave 
of  him,"  said  Crayshaw.  "You  think  I 
don't  love  that  dog  ?  All  I  know  is,  then, 
that  I  called  him  out  of  his  kennel  the 
last  time  I  left  him  —  woke  him  from  his 
balmy  slumber,  and  kissed  him." 

"  Oh,  yes,  we  know  all  about  that," 
observed  Barbara.  "  It  was  quite  dusk, 
mamma,  and  Johnny  had  stuck  up  the 
kitchenmaid's  great  mop,  leaning  against 
the  roof  of  Blob's  kennel,  where  he  often 
sits  when  he  is  sulky.  We  all  went  to 
see  the  fun,  and  Cray  thrust  his  face  into 
it.     It  looked  just  like  Blob's  head." 

"  I'm  sure,  I  don't  know  what  A.  J. 
Mortimer  could  see  of  a  military  nature 
in  that  tender  incident,"  said  Crayshaw, 
with  great  mildness.  "  I  did  not  expect, 
after  our  long  friendship,  to  have  a  Latin 
verse  written  upon  me,  and  called  'The 
Blunderbuss.' " 

Crayshaw  had  grown  into  a  handsome 
young  fellow,  and  looked  old  for  his^ 
years,  and  manly,  though  he  was  short. 
He  had  quite  lost  his  former  air  of  deli- 
cate health,  and,  though  sorry  to  part 
with  the  young  Mortimers,  could  not 
conceal  a  certain  exultation  in  the 
thought  of  leaving  school,  and  returning 
to  his  native  country. 

"Scroggins  has  been  growing  faster 
than  ever,"  he  said,  half-enviously. 
"  Whenever  he  gets  from  under  my  eyes 
he  takes  advantage  of  it  to  run  up." 

Emily  remonstrated.  "  I  don't  like  to 
hear  you  call  Johnny  '  Scroggins.'  " 

"  Oh,  that's  only  my  poetical  way  ;  the 
old  poets  frequently  did  it.  '  Lines  to 
his  Mistress,  Eliza  Wheeler,  under  the 
name  of  Amaryllis.'  You  often  see  that 
kind  of  thing.  In  the  same  way  I  write 
to  my  chum,  A.  J.  Mortimer,  under  the 
name  of  Scroggins.  '  Scroggins,  of  ver- 
tuous  father  vertuous  son.'  I  think  it 
sounds  extremely  well." 

Valentine  was  very  well   pleased    the 
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next  afternoon  to  find  himself  sitting 
among  a  posse  of  young  Mortimers  and 
Crayshaw,  under  the  great  pear  and  apple 
trees,  the  latter  just  coming  out  to  join 
their  blossom  to  that  of  their  more  for- 
ward neighbours.  It  was  his  nature  to 
laugh  and  make  laugh,  and  his  character 
to  love  youth,  his  own  being  peculiarly 
youthful.  His  usual  frame  of  mind  was 
repentant  and  humble,  and  he  was  very 
grateful  for  the  apparent  removal  of  ill- 
ness. He  was  soon  to  be  well,  and  hope 
and  joy  woke  up  in  his  heart,  and  came 
forth  to  meet  the  spring. 

John  Mortimer  and  Emily  sat  near 
enough,  without  joining  the  group,  to 
catch  the  conversation,  when  they  chose 
to  listen.  John  was  peculiarly  grave  and 
silent,  and  Emily  was  touched  for  the 
supposed  cause.  Valentine  was  the  only 
relation  left  who  had  lived  in  his  pres- 
ence. She  knew  he  had  almost  a 
brother's  affection  and  partial  preference 
for  him.  She  knew  that  he  had  doubts 
and  fears  as  to  his  health,  and  she 
thought  of  nothing  more  as  the  cause  of 
his  silence  and  gravity. 

She  made  some  remark  as  to  Valen- 
tine's obvious  improvement  that  morn- 
ing; in  fact,  his  spirits  were  lightened, 
and  that  alone  was  enough  to  refresh 
him.  Things  were  making  progress  also 
in  the  direction  he  wished  ;  his  berth  was 
secured,  his  courier  was  engaged,  and 
some  of  his  packing  was  done. 

By  degrees  the  mere  satisfaction  of 
Emily's  presence  made  it  easier  for  John 
Mortimer  to  accept  the  consolation  of 
her  hope.  He  began  to  think  that  Val- 
entine might  yet  do  well,  and  the  burnt 
letters  receded  into  the  background  of 
his  thoughts.  Why,  indeed,  unless  his 
cousin  died,  need  he  ever  allow  them  to 
trouble  him  again  ? 

Valentine  looked  from  time  to  time  at 
John  and  at  Emily,  and  considered  also 
the  situation,  thinking,  "  He  loves  her  so, 
his  contentment  with  her  is  so  supreme, 
that  nothing  of  dead  and  done  crime  or 
misery  will  hang  about  his  thoughts 
long.  He  will  get  away,  and  in  absence 
forget  it,  as  I  shall.  I'll  take  a  long  look, 
though,  now,  at  these  high  gables,  with 
the  sunshine  on  them,  and  at  those 
strange  casements,  and  these  white  trees. 
I  know  I  shall  never  regret  them,  but  I 
shall  wish  to  remember  what  they  were 
like." 

He  looked  long  and  earnestly  at  the 
place  and  at  the  group.  The  faces  of 
some  were  as  grave  as  their  father's. 

Little  Hugh,  having  a  great  matter  to 


decide  could  hear  and  see  nothing  that 
passed.  What  should  he  give  Crayshaw 
for  a  keepsake  ?  The  best  thing  he  had 
was  his  great  big  plank,  that  he  had 
meant  tc^  make  into  a  seesaw.  It  was 
such  a  beauty  !  Cray  loved  carpentering. 
Now,  the  question  was  —  Cray  would  like 
it,  no  doubt,  but  would  the  ship  take  it 
over.?     How  could  it  be  packed  ? 

Next  to  him  sat  Gladys,  and  what  she 
felt  and  thought  she  hardly  knew  lierself. 
A  certain  link  was  to  be  snapped  asunder, 
which,  like  some  growing  tendril,  had 
spread  itself  over  and  seemed  to  unite 
with  two  adjacent  trees. 

Cray  was  in  very  high  spirits  at  the 
thought  of  going  home.  She  felt  she 
might  be  dull  when  he  was  gone. 

She  had  read  his  letter  to  Johnny  ; 
there  was  in  it  only  a  very  slight  allusion 
to  her.  She  had  told  him  how  the  Ger- 
man governess  had  begun  one  to  her, 
"Girl  of  my  heart."  He  had  not  an- 
swered, but  he  showed  thus  that  he  had 
read  her  anecdote. 

His  letter  to  Johnny  ran  as  follows  :  — 

"Augustus  John  of  my  heart, — 
When  I  heard  I  was  going  home  to 
America,  I  heaved  up  one  of  the  largest 
sighs  that  ever  burst  from  a  young-man- 
ly bosom.  I'm  better  now,  thank  you. 
In  short,  I  feel  that  if  I  were  to  be  de- 
prived of  the  fun  of  the  voyage,  it  would 
blight  a  youth  of  heretofore  unusual 
promise. 

"  George  Crayshaw,  when  he  saw  my 
dismay  at  the  notion  of  leaving  this  little 
island  (into  which,  though  you  should 
penetrate  to  the  very  centre,  you  could 
never  escape  the  salt  taste  of  the  sea-air 
on  your  lips),  said  he  was  ashamed  of  me. 
The  next  day,  when  I  was  furious  be- 
cause he  declared  that  we  couldn't  sail 
for  three  weeks  on  account  of  packing 
the  rubbish  he  has  collected,  he  said  so 
again.  There  is  a  great  want  of  variety 
in  that  citizen,"  etc. 

Gladys  was  roused  from  her  cogita- 
tions by  hearing  Valentine  say  — 

"Sitting  with  your  back  to  Barbara! 
You'll  have  to  take  some  lessons  in  man- 
ners before  you  go  where  they  think  that 
'  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  ivomim.'  " 

"  It  was  I  who  moved  behind  him," 
said  Barbara,  "to  get  out  of  the  sun." 

Crayshaw  replied  with  a  sweet  smile 
and  exceeding  mildness  of  tone  — 

"  Yes,  I  must  begin  to  overhaul  my 
manners  at  once.  I  must  look  out  for 
an  advertisement  that  reads  something 
like  this :  — 
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•"The  undersigned  be<js  to  thank  his 
friends  and  the  public  for  their  continued 
patronage,  and  gives  notice  that  gentle- 
men of  neglected  education  can  take 
lessons  of  him  as  usual  on  his  o*vn  prem- 
ises, at  eightpence  an  hour,  on  the  art  of 
making  offers  to  the  fair  sex.  N.B. — 
This  course  paid  in  advance. 

"'  Dummy  ladies  provided  as  large  as 
life.  Every  gentleman  brings  a  clean 
white  pocket-handkerchief,  and  goes 
down  on  his  own  knees  when  he  learns 
this  exercise.     Fancy  styles  extra. 

" « Signed, 
"  *  Valentine  Melcombe. 

"  *  References  exchanged.'  " 

"You  impudent  young  dog!"  ex- 
claimed Valentine,  delighted  with  this 
sally,  and  not  at  all  sorry  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mortimer  were  out  of  hearing  — 
they  having  risen  and  strolled  down  to  a 
lower  portion  of  the  orchard. 

Valentine  was  seated  on  a  low  garden- 
chair,  and  his  young  guests  were  grouped 
about  him  on  a  Persian  carpet  which  had 
been  spread  there.  Gladys  was  roused 
from  her  reverie  by  seeing  Valentine 
snatch  a  piece  of  paper  from  Crayshaw  — 
peals  of  laughter  following  his  pretended 
reading  of  it. 

"They  actually  think,  those  two,  of 
having  their  poems  printed,"  Barbara 
had  been  saying.' 

"  It  would  only  cost  about  ^30,"  said 
Cravshaw,  excusing  himself,  "and  Mrs. 
Mortimer  promised  to  subscribe  for 
twenty  copies.  Why,  Lord  Byron  did  it. 
If  he  wrote  better  Latin  verse  than 
Scroggins  does,  where  is  it?" 

"The  first  one,  then,"  said  Barbara, 
"  ought  to  be  Johnny's  parody  that  he  did 
in  the  holidays.  M  immagave  him  a  title 
for  it,  '  Ode  on  a  Distant  Prospect  of 
leaving  Harrow  School.'  " 

Then  it  was  that  Valentine  snatched 
the  paper. 

"  Most  of  them  are  quite  serious," 
Crayshaw  here  remarked. 

"Ah,  so  this  is  the  list  of  them,"  said 
Valentine,  pretending  to  read  :  — 

"'poems  by  two  schoolboys.' 
"  One.  —  '  Lines  written  on  a  late  Aus- 
picious Occasion  '  (I  do  so  like  that  word 
auspicious),  'and  presented  to  my  new 
step-uncle-in-law,  with  a  smile  and  a  tear.' 
Ill  read  them  :  — 

Respecting  thee  with  all  my  might, 
Thy  virtues  thus  I  sing." 

"It's  a  story  !"  shouted  Johnny,  interr 
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rupting  him,  "  I  don't  respect  you  a  bit, 
and  I  never  wrote  it." 

"Two,"  proceeded  Valentine,  "'The 
Whisper,  by  a  Lisper,'  and  '  The  Stick  of 
Chocolate,  a  Reverie.'  Now,  do  you 
mean  to  tell  me  that  you  did  not  write 
these  ?  " 

"  No,  I  didn't  !  you  know  I  didn't  !  " 

"Four,"  Valentine  went  on,  '"The 
City  of  the  Skunk,  an  Ode.'  Now,  Cray, 
it  is  of  no  use  your  saying  you  did  not 
write  this,  for  you  sent  me  a  copy,  and 
told  me  that  was  the  poetical  name  for 
Chicago." 

"Well,"  said  Crayshaw,  "I  tried  that 
subject  because  Mr.  Mortimer  said  some- 
thing about  the  true  sustenance  of  the 
poetic  life  coming  from  the  race  and  the 
soil  to  which  the  poet  belonged  ;  but 
George  was  so  savage  when  I  showed  it 
to  him  that  I  felt  obliged  to  burn  it." 

"  Five.  —  '  To  Mrs.  M.  of  M.,'  "  con- 
tinued Valentine.  "  It  seems  to  be  a 
song  :  — 

Oh,  clear  as  candles  newly  snuffed 
Are  those  round  orbs  of  thine." 

"It's  false,"  exclaimed  Crayshaw; 
"  Mrs.  Melcombe  indeed  !  She's  fat, 
she's  three  times  too  old  for  me." 

"Why  did  you  write  it,  then?"  per- 
sisted Valentine.     "  I  think  this  line, — 

Lovely  as  waxwork  is  thy  brow, 

does  you  great  credit.  But  what  avails 
it  !  She  is  now  another's.  I  got  her 
wedding  cards  this  morning.  She  is  mar- 
ried to  one  Josiah  Fothergill,  and  he  lives 
in  Warwick  Square. 

"  Six—  '  The  Black  Eye,  a  Study  from 
Life.' " 

"  But  their  things  are  not  all  fun,  cousin 
Val,"  said  Gladys,  observing,  not  without 
pleasure,  that  Crayshaw  was  a  little  put 
out  at  Valentine's  joke  about  Mrs,  Mel- 
combe. "  Cray  is  going  to  be  a  real  poet 
now,  and  some  of  his  things  are  very 
serious  indeed." 

"This  looks  very  serious,"  Valentine 
broke  in;  "perhaps  it  is  one  of  them: 
'Thoughts  on  Futurity,  coupling  with  it 
the  name  of  my  Whiskers.'  " 

"There's  his  ode  to  sincerity,"  pro- 
ceeded Gladys  ;  "  I  am  sure  you  would 
like  that." 

"For  we  tell  so  many  stories,  you 
know,"  remarked  Barbara  ;  "  say  so  many 
things  that  we  don't  mean.  Cray  thinks 
we  ought  not." 

"For  instance,"  said  Johnny,  "some- 
times when  people  write  that  they  are 
we  answer  that  we  are 
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delighted,  when   in  reality  we  wish  that 
they  were  at  the  bottom  pf  the  sea." 

"  No,  no,"  answered  Valentine,  in  a 
deprecatory  tone  ;  "  don't  say  at  the  bot- 
tom, that  sounds  unkind.  I'm  sure  I 
never  wished  anybody  more  than  half-way 
down." 

Two  or  three  days  after  this  a  grand 
early  dinner  took  place  at  Melcombe. 
All  the  small  Mortimers  were  present, 
and  a  number  of  remarkable  keepsakes 
were  bestowed  afterwards  on  Crayshaw 
by  way  of  dessert.  After  this,  while  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Mortimer  sat  together  in 
the  house  the  party  adjourned  to  the  or- 
chard, and  Crayshaw  presently  appeared 
with  a  small  box  in  which  had  hitherto 
been  concealed  his  own  gifts  of  like  na- 
ture. Among  them  were  two  gold  lock- 
ets, one  for  each  of  the  twins. 

"  I  helped  him  to  choose  them,"  said 
Johnny,  ''and  he  borrowed  the  money  of 
his  brother." 

"There's  nothing  in  them,"  observed 
Barbara.  "  It  would  be  much  more  ro- 
mantic if  we  put  in  a  lock  of  Cray's  hair." 

"  I  thought  of  that,"  quoth  the  donor, 
"but  I  knew  very  well  that  the  first  new 
friend  you  had,  you  would  turn  it  out 
and  put  his  in,  just  as  both  of  you  turned 
my  photograph  out  of  those  pretty 
frames,  and  put  in  Prince  Leopold  after 
he  had  passed  through  the  town.  You 
are  to  wear  these  lockets." 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Barbara,  "  and  how 
pretty  they  are  with  their  little  gold 
chains  !  " 

"  Cray,  if  you  will  give  me  a  lock  of 
your  hair,  I  promise  not  to  take  it  out," 
said  Gladys. 

She  produced  a  little  pair  of  scissors, 
and  as  he  sat  at  her  feet,  cut  off  a  small 
curl,  and  between  them  they  put  it  in. 
A  certain  wistfulness  was  in  her  youthful 
face,  but  no  one  noticed  it. 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder,"  she  remarked, 
"  if  you  never  came  back  any  more." 

"  Oh  yes,  I   shall,"  he  answered  in    a 
itone  of  equal  conviction  and  carelessness. 

"  Why  ?  you  have  no  friends  at  all  but 
us." 

"  No,  I  haven't,"  he  answered,  and 
looked  up  at  her  as  she  stood  knitting, 
and  leaning  against  a  tree. 

"  Of  course  you'll  come,"  exclaimed 
Johnny,  "you're  coming  for  your  wed- 
ding-tour. Your  wife  will  make  you  ; 
you're  going  to  be  married  as  soon  as 
you're  of  age,  old  fellow." 

Then  Crayshaw,  blushing  hotly,  es- 
sayed to  hit  Johnny,  who  forthwith  started 
up  and  was  pursued  by  him  with  many  a 


whoop  and  shout,  in  a  wild  circling  chase 
among  the  trees.  At  length,  finding  he 
was  not  to  be  caught,  Crayshaw  returned 
a  good  deal  heated,  and  Johnny  followed 
smiling  blandly,  and  flung  himself  on  the 
grass  breathing  hard. 

"  Well,  I'm  glad  you  two  are  not  going 
to  finish  up  your  friendship  with  another 
fight,"  said  Valentine. 

"  He's  always  prophesying  something 
horrid  about  me,"  exclaimed  Crayshaw. 
"  Why  am  I  to  be  married  any  more  than 
he  is,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  If  I  do, 
you'll  certainly  have  to  give  up  that  visit 
to  California,  that  Mr.  Mortimer  almost 
promised  you  should  make  with  me. 
Gladys,  I  suppose  he  would  not  let  you 
and  Barbara  come  too  ?  " 

"  Oh  no.     I  am  sure  he  would  not." 

"  What  fun  we  might  have  !  " 

"  Yes." 

"  I  don't  see  if  you  were  a  family  man, 
why  it  shouldn't  be  done,"  said  Johnny, 
returning  to  the  charge,  "  but  if  you  won't 
marry,  even  to  oblige  your  oldest  friends, 
why  you  won't." 

"Time's  up,"  said  Valentine,  looking 
at  his  watch,  "and  there's  my  dog-cart 
coming  round  to  the  door." 

The  youth  rose  then  with  a  sigh,  took 
leave  of  Valentine,  and  reluctantly  turned 
towards  the  house,  all  the  young  Morti- 
mers following.  They  were  rather  late 
for  the  train,  so  that  the  parting  was  hur- 
ried, and  poor  little  Gladys  as  she  gazed 
after  the  dog-cart,  while  Johnny  drove 
and  Crayshaw  looked  back,  felt  a  great 
aching  pain  at  her  heart,  and  thought  she 
should  never  forget  him. 

But  perhaps  she  did. 

The  young  Mortimers  were  to  leave 
Melcombe  themselves  the  next  day,  and 
Valentine  was  to  accompany  them  home, 
sleeping  one  night  at  their  father's  house 
by  way  of  breaking  his  journey,  and  see- 
ing his  family  before  he  started  on  his 
voyage. 

He  was  left  alone,  and  watched  his 
guests  as  their  receding  figures  were  lost 
among  the  blossoming  trees.  He  felt 
strangely  weak  that  afternoon,  but  he 
was  happy.  The  lightness  of  heart  that 
comes  of  giving  up  some  wrong  or  unde- 
sirable course  of  action  (one  that  he 
thouglit  wrong)  might  long  have  been  his, 
but  he  had  not  hitherto  been  able  to  get 
away  from  the  scene  of  it. 

To-morrow  he  was  to  depart.  Oh, 
glad  to-morrow  ! 

He  laid  himself  back  in  his  seat,  and 
looked  at  the  blue  hills,  and  listened  to 
the  sweet  remote  voices  of  the  children, 
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let  apple-blossoms  drop  all  over  him, 
peered  through  great  brown  boughs  at 
the  empty  sky,  and  lost  himself  in  a  sea 
of  thought  which  seemed  almost  as  new 
to  him  and  as  fathomless  as  that  was. 

Not  often  does  a  man  pass  his  whole 
life  before  him  and  deliberately  criticise 
himself,  his  actions,  and  his  way. 

If  he  does,  it  is  seldom  when  he  would 
appear  to  an  outsider  to  have  most  rea- 
sonable occasion  ;  rather  during  some 
pause  when  body  and  mind  both  are  still. 

The  soul  does  not  always  recognize  it- 
self as  a  guest  seated  within  this  frame  ; 
sometimes  it  appears  to  escape  and  look 
at  the  human  life  it  has  led,  as  if  from 
without.  It  seems  to  become  absorbed 
into  the  august  stream  of  being;  to  see 
that  fragment  itself^  without  self-love, 
and  as  the  great  all  of  mankind  would  re- 
gard it  if  laid  open  to  them. 

It  perceives  the  inevitable  verdict. 
Thus  and  thus  have  I  done.  They  will 
judge  me  rightly,  that  thus  and  thus  I 
am. 

If  a  man  is  reasonable  and  sees  things 
as  they  were,  he  does  not  often  fix  on 
some  particular  act  for  which  to  blame 
himself  when  he  deplores  the  past,  for  at 
times  of  clear  vision,  the  soul  escapes 
from  the  bondage  of  incident.  It  gets 
away  from  the  region  of  particulars,  and 
knows  itself  by  nature  even  better  than 
by  deed.  There  is  a  common  thought 
that  beggars  sympathy  in  almost  every 
shallow  mind.  It  seldom  finds  deliberate 
expression.  Perhaps  it  may  be  stated 
thus  :  — 

The  greatness  of  the  good  derived 
from  it,  makes  the  greatness  of  the  fault. 

A  man  tells  a  great  lie,  and  saves  his 
character  by  it.  No  wonder  it  weighs  on 
his  conscience  ever  after.  And  yet  per- 
haps he  has  told  countless  lies,  both  be- 
fore and  since,  told  them  out  of  mere 
carelessness,  or  from  petty  spite,  or  for 
small  advantages,  and  utterly  forgotten 
them.  Now  which  of  these,  looked  at  by 
the  judge,  is  the  great  offender  ?  Is  the 
one  lie  he  repents  of  the  most  wicked,  or 
are  those  that  with  small  temptation  he 
flung  about  daily,  and  so  made  that  one 
notable  lie  easy  ? 

Was  it  strange  that  Valentine,  look- 
ing back,  should  not  with  any  special 
keenness  of  pain  have  rued  his  mistake 
in  taking  Melcombe  .'' 

No.  That  was  a  part  of  himself.  It 
arose  naturally  out  of  his  character, 
which,  but  for  that  one  action,  he  felt  he 
never  might  have  fully  known. 


So  weak,  so  longing  for  pleasure  and 
ease,  so  faintly  conscious  of  any  noble 
desire  for  good,  so  wrapped  up  in  a  sense 
as  of  the  remoteness  of  God,  how  could 
it  be  otherwise .'' 

If  a  man  is  a  Christian,  he  derives 
often  in  such  thoughts  a  healing  con- 
sciousness of  the  fatherhood  and  hu- 
manity of  God.  He  perceives  that  he 
was  most  to  be  pitied  and  least  to  be 
judged,  not  while  he  stood,  but  when  he 
fell.  There  is  no  intention  of  including 
here  hardened  crimes  of  dishonesty,  and 
cruelty,  and  violence,  only  those  pathetic 
descents  which  the  ingrain  faults  and 
original  frailty  of  our  nature  make  so 
easy,  and  which  life  and  the  world  are  so 
arranged  as  to  punish  even  after  a  loving 
God  forgives. 

"  These  faults,"  he  may  say,  "  they 
seem  to  live,  though  I  shall  die.  They 
are  mine,  though  t  lose  all  else  beside. 
Where  can  I  lay  them  down,  where  lose 
them  ?  Is  there  any  healing  to  be  found 
other  than  in  His  sympathy,  his  forgive- 
ness, who  made  our  nature  one  with  His 
to  raise  it  to  Himself.?" 

The  world  is  not  little.  Life  is  not 
mean.  It  spreads  itself  in  aspiration,  it 
has  possession  through  its  hope.  It  in- 
habits all  remoteness  that  the  eye  can 
reach;  it  inherits  all  sweetness  that  the 
ear  can  prove  ;  always  bereaved  of  the 
whole,  it  yet  looks  for  a  whole  ;  always 
clasping  its  little  part,  it  believes  in  the 
remainder.  Sometimes,  too  often,  like  a 
bird  it  gets  tangled  in  a  net  which  not- 
withstanding it  knew  of.  It  must  fly 
with  broken  wings  ever  after.  Or,  worse, 
it  is  tempted  to  descend,  as  the  genie 
into  the  vase,  for  a  little  while,  when 
sealed  down  at  once  unaware,  it  must  lie 
in  the  dark  so  long,  that  it  perhaps 
denies  the  light  in  heaven  for  lack  of  see- 
ing it. 

If  those  who  have  the  most  satisfying 
lot  that  life  can  give  are  to  breathe  freely, 
they  must  get  through,  and  on,  and  out 
of  it. 

Not  because  it  is  too  small  for  us,  but 
too  great,  it  bears  so  many  down.  On 
the  whole  that  vast  mass  of  us  which  in- 
herits its  narrowest  portion,  tethered,  and 
that  on  the  world's  barest  slope,  does 
best. 

The  rich  and  the  free  have  a  choice, 
they  often  choose  amiss.  Yet  no  choice 
can  (excepting  for  this  world)  be  irretriev- 
able ;  and  that  same  being  for  whom  the 
great  life  of  the  world  proved  too  much, 
learns  often  in   the  loss   of   everything. 
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what  his  utmost  gain  was  not  ordained  to 
teach. 

He  wanted  all,  and  at  last  he  can  take 
that  all,  without  which  nothing  can  make 
him  content.  He  perceives,  and  his 
heart  makes  answer  to,  the  yearning  fa- 
therhood above  ;  he  recognizes  the  won- 
derful upward  drawing  with  love  and  fear. 

This  is  God  ! 
He  moves  me  so,  to  take  of  Him  what  lacks  ; 
My  want  is  God's  desire  to  give  ;  He  yearns 
To  add  Himself  to  life,  and  so  for  aye 
Make  it  enough. 

CHAPTER   XXXVII. 
HIS   VISITOR. 

"  The  fairy  woman  maketh  moan, 

'  Well-a-day,  and  well-a-day, 
Forsooth  I  brought  thee  one  rose,  one. 

And  thou  didst  cast  my  rose  away.' 
Hark!  Oh  hark,  she  mourneth  yet, 

'  One  good  ship  —  the  good  ship  sailed, 
One  bright  star,  at  last  it  set, 

One,  one  chance,  forsooth  it  failed.' 

"  '  Clear  thy  dusk  hair  from  thy  veiled  eyes, 

Show  tiiy  face  as  thee  beseems, 
For  yet  is  starlight  in  the  skies, 

Weird  woman  piteous  througl\  my  dreams.' 
*  Nay,'  she  mourns,  '  forsooth  not  now, 

Veiled  I  sit  for  evermore, 
Rose  is  shed,  and  charmed  prow 

Shall  not  touch  the  charmed  shore. 

"  *  There  thy  sons  that  were  to  be. 

Thy  small  gamesome  children  play  ; 
There  all  loves  that  men  foresee 

Straight  as  wands  enrich  the  way. 
Dove-eyed,  fair,  with  me  they  wonn 

Where  enthroned  I  reign  a  queen. 
In  the  lovely  realms  foregone, 

In  the  lives  that  might  have  been.'  " 

That  glad  to-morrow  for  Valentine 
never  came.  At  the  time  when  he  should 
have  reached  Wigfield,  a  letter  sum- 
moned his  brother  to  Melcombe. 

Emily  and  John  Mortimer  had  delayed 
their  return,  for  Valentine,  whether  from 
excitement  at  the  hope  of  setting  off,  or 
from  the  progress  of  his  disease,  had 
been  attacked,  while  sitting  out  of  doors, 
with  such  sudden  prostration  of  strength 
that  he  was  not  got  back  again  to  the 
house  without  the  greatest  difficulty. 
They  opened  a  wide  window  of  the 
"great  parlour,"  laid  him  on  a  couch,  and 
then  for  some  hours  it  seemed  doubtful 
whether  he  would  rally. 

He  was  very  calm  and  quiet  about  it, 
did  not  at  all  give  up  hope,  but  assented 
when  his  sister  said,  "  May  I  write  to  St. 
George  to  come  to  you?"  and  sent  a 
message  in  the  letter,  asking  his  brother 
to  bring  his  wife  and  child. 

He  seemed  to  be  much  better  when 
they  arrived,  and  for  two  or  three  days 
made  good  progress   towards  recovery  ; 


but  the  doctors  would  not  hear  of  his  at- 
tempting to  begin  his  journey,  or  even  of 
his  rising  from  the  bed  which  had  been 
brought  down  for  him  into  the  wide,  old- 
fashioned  parlour. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  Brandon 
found  himself  alone  about  midnight  with 
Valentine,  after  a  very  comfortable  day 
of  little  pain  or  discomposure.  All  the 
old  intimacy  had  returned  now,  and  more 
than  the  old  familiar  affection.  Giles  was 
full  of  hope,  which  was  all  the  stronger 
because  Valentine  did  not  himself  mani- 
fest that  unreasonable  hopefulness  which 
in  a  consumptive  patient  often  increases 
as  strength  declines. 

His  will  was  signed,  and  in  his  broth- 
er's keeping  ;  all  his  affairs  were  settled. 

"  I  know,"  he  had  said  to  his  brother, 
"that  I  have  entirely  brought  this  illness 
on  myself.  I  was  perfectly  well.  I  often 
think  that  if  I  had  never  come  here  I 
should  have  been  so  still.  I  had  my 
choice  ;  I  had  my  way.  But  if  I  recover, 
as  there  seems  still  reason  to  think  I 
may,  I  hope  it  will  be  to  lead  a  higher 
and  happier  life.  Perhaps  even  some 
day,  though  always  repenting  it,  I  may  be 
able  to  look  back  on  this  fault  and  its 
punishment  of  illness  and  despondency 
with  a  thankful  heart.  It  showed  me 
myself.  I  foresee,  I  almost  possess  such 
a  feeling  already.  It  seems  to  have  been 
God's  way  of  bringing  me  near  to  Him. 
Sometimes  I  feel  as  if  I  could  not  have 
done  without  it." 

Valentine  said  these  words  before  he 
fell  asleep  that  night,  and  Giles,  as  he 
sat  by  him,  was  impressed  by  them,  and 
pondered  on  them.  So  young  a  man 
seldom  escapes  from  the  bonds  of  his 
own  reticence,  when  speaking  of  his  past 
life,  his  faults,  and  his  religious  feelings. 
This  was  not  like  Valentine.  He  was 
changed,  but  that,  considering  what  he 
had  undergone,  did  not  surprise  a  man 
who  could  hope  and  believe  anything  of 
him,  so  much  as  did  his  open,  uncom- 
promising way  of  speaking  about  such  a 
change. 

"And  yet  it  seems  strange,"  Valentine 
added,  after  a  pause,  "  that  we  should  be 
allowed,  for  want  of  knowing  just  a  little 
more,  to  throw  ourselves  away." 

"  VVe  could  hardly  believe  that  it  was  in 
us,  any  of  us,  to  throw  ourselves  away," 
Brandon  answered,  "if  we  were  always 
warned  to  the  i)oint  of  prevention." 

Valentine  sighed.  "  I  suppose  we  can- 
not have  it  both  ways.  If  God,  because 
man  is  such  a  sinner,  so  overruled  and 
overawed  him   that  no  crime   could   be 
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committed,  he  would  be  half-unconscious 
of  the  sin  in  his  nature,  and  would  look 
up  no  more  either  for  renewal  or  forgive- 
ness. Men  obliged  to  abstain  from  evil 
could  not  feel  that  their  nature  was  lower 
than  their  conduct.  When  I  have  wished, 
Giles,  as  I  often  have  done  lately,  that  I 
could  have  my  time  over  again,  I  have 
felt  consoled,  in  knowing  this  could  not 
be,  to  recollect  how  on  the  consciousness 
of  the  fault  is  founded  the  conscious 
longing  for  pardon.  But  I  will  tell  you 
more  of  all  this  to-morrow,"  he  added ; 
and  soon  after  that  he  fell  asleep. 

A  nurse  was  to  have  watched  with  him 
that  night,  but  Brandon  could  not  sleep, 
and  he  desired  that  she  would  rest  in  an 
adjacent  room  till  he  called  her.  In  the 
mean  time,  never  more  hopeful  since  he 
had  first  seen  Valentine  on  reaching 
Melcombe,  he  continued  to  sit  by  his 
bed,  frequently  repeating  that  he  would 
go  up-stairs  shortly,  but  not  able  to  do  it. 

At  one  o'clock  Valentine  woke,  and 
Brandon,  half  excusing  himself  for  being 
still  there,  said  he  could  not  sleep,  and 
liked  better  to  wake  in  that  room  than 
anywhere  else. 

Valentine  was  very  wakeful  now,  and 
restless  ;  he  took  some  nourishment,  and 
then  wanted  to  talk.  All  sorts  of  remi- 
niscences of  his  childhood  and  early 
youth  seemed  to  be  present  with  him. 
He  could  not  be  still,  and  at  length  Bran- 
don proposed  to  read  to  him,  and  brought 
the  lamp  near,  hoping  to  read  him  to 
sleep. 

There  was  but  one  book  to  be  read  to 
a  sick  man  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  when 
all  the  world  was  asleep,  and  great  gulfs 
of  darkness  lurked  in  the  corners  of  the 
rootn. 

Giles  read,  and  felt  that  Valentine  was 
gradually  growing  calmer.  He  almost 
thought  he  might  be  asleep,  when  he 
said  — 

"  St.  George,  there's  no  air  in  this 
room." 

"  You  must  not  have  the  windows 
open,"  answered  Brandon. 

"  Read  me  those  last  words  again, 
then,"  said  Valentine,  "and  let  me  look 
out ;  it's  so  dark  here." 

Brandon  read,  "  The  fulness  of  Him 
that  filleth  all  in  all." 

Valentine  asked  to  have  the  curtain 
drawn  back,  and  for  more  than  an  hour 
continued  gazing  out  at  the  great  full 
moon  now  rapidly  southing,  and  at  the 
lofty  pear-trees,  so  ghostly  white,  shower- 
ing down  their  blossom  in  the  night. 
Brandon   also    sat    looking  now  at   the 


scene,  now  at  him,  till  the  w:elcome  rest 
of  another  sleep  came  to  him  ;  and  the 
moon  went  d,own,  leaving  their  shaded 
lamp  to  lighten  the  space  near  it,  and 
gleam  on  the  gilding  of  quaint  old  cabi- 
nets and  mirrors,  and  frames  containing 
portraits  of  dead  Melcombes,  not  one  of 
whom  either  of  these  brothers  had  ever 
seen. 

Brandon  sat  deep  in  thought,  and  glad 
to  hear  Valentine  breathing  so  quietly, 
when  the  first  solemn  approaches  of  dawn 
appeared  in  the  east ;  and  as  he  turned  to 
notice  the  change,  Valentine  woke,  and 
gazed  out  also  among  the  ghostly  trees. 

"  There  he  is,"  said  Valentine,  in  his 
usual  tone  of  voice. 

"  Who  is  ?  "  asked  Brandon. 

"  My  father  —  don't  you  see  him  walk- 
ing among  the  trees  ?  He  came  to  see 
my  uncle  —  I  told  you  so  !  " 

Brandon  was  inexpressibly  startled. 
He  leaned  nearer,  and  looked  into  Valen- 
tine's wide-open  eyes,  in  which  was  no 
sign  of  fear  or  wonder. 

"  Why,  you  are  half  asleep,  you  have 
been  dreaming,"  he  presently  said,  in  a 
reassuring  tone.  "  Wake  up,  now  ;  see 
how  fast  the  morning  dawns." 

Valentine  made  him  no  answer,  but  he 
looked  as  usual.  There  was  nothing  to 
bespeak  increased  illness  till  he  spoke 
again,  faintly  and  fast  — 

"  Dorothea  —  did  he  bring  Dorothea  ?  " 

Giles  then  perceived  with  alarm  that  he 
was  not  conscious  of  his  presence  — took 
no  notice  of  his  answer.  He  leaned  down 
with  sudden  and  eager  affright,  and  heard 
Valentine  murmur  — 

"  I  thought  he  would  have  let  me  kiss 
her  once  before  I  went  away." 

Brandon  started  from  his  knees  by 
Valentine's  bed  as  this  last  faint  utter- 
ance reached  him,  and  rushed  up-stairs 
to  his  wife's  room  with  all  the  speed  he 
could  command. 

Oh,  so  fast  asleep  !  her  long  hair  loose 
on  the  pillow.  How  fair  she  looked,  and 
how  serene,  in  her  dimpled,  child-like 
beauty  ! 

"  Love,  love  !  —  wake  up,  love  !  I  want 
you,  Dorothea." 

She  opened  her  startled  eyes,  and 
turned  with  a  mother's  instinct  to  glance 
at  her  little  child,  who  was  asleep  beside 
her,  looking  scarcely  more  innocent  than 
herself. 

"  Love,  make  haste  !  Valentine  is  very 
ill.  I  want  you  to  come  to  him.  Where's 
your  dressing-gown?  —  why  here.  Are 
you  awake  now  .''  What  is  it,  do  you  ask  ? 
Oh,  I  cannot  tell  —  but  I  fear,  I  fear." 
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He  rushed  down-stairs  again,  and  was 
supporting  Valentine's  liead  with  his  arm 
when  Dorothea  appeared,  and  stopped  for 
one  instant  in  the  doorway,  arrested  by 
some  solemn  words.  Could  it  be  Valen- 
tine that  spoke  ?  There  was  a  change  in 
4iis  voice  that  startled  her,  and,  as  she 
came  on,  her  face  was  full  of  tender  and 
awe-struck  wonder. 

"The  fulness  of  Him,"  he  said,  "that 
filleth  all  in  all." 

Brandon  looked,  up,  and  in  the  solemn 
dawn  beheld  her  advancing  in  her  long 
white  drapery,  and  with  her  hair  falling 
about  her  face.  She  looked  like  one  of 
those  angels  that  men  behold  in  their 
dreams. 

Valentine's  eyes  were  slowly  closing. 

"  Kiss  him,  my  life  !  "  said  Brandon, 
and  she  came  on,  and  kneeling  beside 
him  put  her  sweet  mouth  to  his. 

Valentine  did  not  have  that  kiss  ! 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
SELF-GOVERNMENT   IN   RUSSIA. 

Travellers  in  the  interesting  border- 
land between  France  and  Germany  may 
have  noticed,  in  the  inns  and  farmhouses 
of  Alsace,  a  series  of  antiquated  pictures, 
representing  what  the  artist  took  to  be 
the  seven  chief  class-figures  of  society, 
and  explaining  how  each  managed  to  live. 
The  emperor  finds  ample  means  of  sub- 
sistence in  the  tribute  which  he  levies 
everywhere,  except  on  the  lands  of  the 
nobility  ;  for  the  nobleman  at  once  comes 
forward,  and  pleads  that  he  has  "  a  free 
estate."  As  for  the  priest,  he  enjoys  a 
tribute  of  his  own,  inasmuch  as  he  "  takes 
tithes."  Tlie  Jew,  mere  trader  that  he 
is,  makes  known  the  disgraceful  fact  that 
he  "lives  by  his  profits."  The  soldier, 
seeing  that  he  dates  from  the  time  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  understates  his  case 
when  he  remarks,  in  language  which 
need  not  he  disavowed  by  the  soldier  of 
the  present  day,  that  he  "pays  for  noth- 
ing." The  honest  beggar  says  that  he 
"has  nothing;"  upon  which  the  over- 
burdened peasant  exclaims  :  "  Lord  have 
mercy  upon  me,  for  these  six  other  men 
have  all  to  be  supported  by  me  !  "  Every- 
thing, according  to  this  view,  comes  out 
of  the  land  :  taxes,  rent,  tithes,  the  profits 
of  the  Jew,  the  rations  of  the  soldier,  and 
even  the  alms  extorted  by  the  bcgg.ir. 
The  only  man  unable  to  get  a  living  out 
of  it  is  the  unfortunate  peasant  by  whom 
it  Is  tilled  ;  while,  without  counting  the 
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mysterious  and  profit-seeking  "Jew," 
three  orders  of  men  live  well  by  it  :  the 
sovereign  ;  the  nobility,  followed  by  the 
soldiers,  who  "pay  for  nothing;"  and 
the  clergy,  with  the  beggars  in  their  train 
who  "  have  nothing."  Until  very  lately, 
the  peasant  of  Russia  was  at  least  as 
badly  off  as  the  highly  self-conscious 
peasant  of  Alsace  in  the  ancient  days  when 
Alsace  had  not  yet  become  French.  Be- 
sides tithes  to  the  priest,  he  still  pays  taxes 
to  the  emperor,  which  are  not  demanded 
of  the  nobleman  with  his  "  free  estate  ;  " 
and  though,  apart  from  military  duty,  he 
can  no  longer  be  required  to  render  per- 
sonal service  to  anyone,  he  continues  to 
pay  for  the  right  of  cultivating  his  land 
either  with  rent,  or  with  commuted  rent 
in  the  form  of  a  terminable  annuity.  He 
is  free  from  Jews,  except  in  Little  Rus- 
sia, and  the  provinces  which  at  one  time 
were  either  in  union  with  Poland  or 
formed  an  integral  part  of  that  country  ; 
but  he  must  submit  to  the  mortification 
of  having  "profits  "  made  out  of  him  by 
traders  of  his  own  race  and  creed.  Sol- 
diers, too,  on  the  march  or  in  the  season  of 
manoeuvres,  may  be  quartered  upon  him  ; 
but  if  they  still,  in  accordance  with  tradi- 
tional habit,  "pay  for  nothing,"  the  cost 
of  their  maintenance  is  evenly  distributed 
over  the  entire  commune,  or,  in  towns, 
over  the  municipality.  With  beggars, 
the  Russian  peasant  has  seldom  been 
troubled  ;  and  in  Russia  the  country  beg- 
gar, whatever  else  he  might  pretend, 
could  scarcely,  under  any  circumstances, 
maintain  that  he  "had  nothing,"  since 
every  peasant  would  be  sure  to  have  the 
use  of  from  eight  to  ten  acres  of  land. 

Although  serfdom  in  some  shape  ex- 
isted less  than  a  century  ago  in  Alsace, 
and  in  France  generally,  and  though  it 
existed  less  than  thirty  years  ago  in  many 
parts  of  Germany,  and  almost  everywhere 
in  the  Austrian  empire,  we  should  have 
to  go  back  several  centuries  to  find  in 
Western  Europe  peasantry  situated  as 
badly  as  were  the  peasantry  of  Russia 
some  fifty  or  sixty  years  since.  Theo- 
retically they  were  not  only  "  attached 
te  the  soil,"  but  were  irremovable  from 
it.  Practically,  however,  they  were  sold 
like  cattle  ;  and  as  recently  as  the  reign 
of  Alexander  L  advertisements  appeared 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Academy^  to  the 
effect  that  peasants,  apart  from  land, 
would  on  stated  days  be  put  up  to  auction. 
Their  position  was  unfortunate  enough 
as  fixed  by  law.  But,  in  addition  to  that, 
they  were  illegally  treated.  On  many  es- 
tates, long  after  the  emperor  Paul  had  re- 
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strlcted  the  peasants'  task-work  to  three 
days  in  the  week,  they  were  compelled  to 
labour  six  and  even  seven  days  for  the 
sole  benefit  of  the  proprietor.  Alexander's 
numerous  edicts  in  favour  of  the  serf 
were  disregarded,  and  sometimes  (as  in 
the  case  above  referred  to  of  sales  by 
auction)  disregarded  quite  openly.  The 
emperor  Nicholas's  law  against  the  break- 
ing up  of  peasants'  families  when  inherit- 
ances were  to  be  divided,  or  when  estates 
for  other  reasons  changed  hands,  was 
'  equally  set  at  naught ;  and  all  sorts  of 
abuses  existed  as  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  fact  that  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice on  estates  was  exercised  in  small 
matters  by  the  proprietors  as  such,  in 
matters  of  importance  by  judges  chosen 
by  the  proprietors  from  among  those  of 
their  body  who  would  consent  to  fill  an 
office  to  which  no  honour  was  attached, 
and  which  only  repaid  the  holder  by  the 
opportunity  it  afforded  him  of  receiving 
bribes.  No  amelioration,  indeed,  of  the 
position  of  the  Russian  peasants  would 
have  been  of  much  avail,  had  it  not  been 
accompanied  by  a  complete  reform  of  the 
Russian  judicial  system. 

But  leaving  aside  all  questions  of  in- 
justice, the  legal  position  of  the  Russian 
peasant,  up  to  the  period  of  his  emancipa- 
tion fourteen  years  ago,  or  rather  up  to  the 
publication  of  the  anticipatory  law  on  the 
subject,  was  strikingly  like  that  of  a  slave. 
Though  recruitment  was  effected  as  a  rule 
iby  lot,  a  proprietor  could  send  to  the  army 
.any  peasant  he  chose  to  select.  Without 
assigning  the  least  reason,  he  had  only 
to  inform  the  government  of  his  wish  to 
despatch  a  peasant  to  Siberia,  and  further 
to  S'upply  an  outfit,  and  a  small  sum  of 
money  for  travelling-expenses,  in  order  to 
get  the  unfortunate  man  exiled  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  A  proprietor  could,  more- 
over, impose  a  particular  marriage  on  a 
serf,  or  prevent  his  getting  married.  He 
could  make  the  serf  work  without  wages  ; 
and  he  could  subject  him  to  arbitrary 
punishments  for  any  sort  of  offence,  or 
for  no  offence  at  all. 

If  a  history  of  serf-emancipation  in  Rus- 
sia should  some  day  be  published,  it  will 
be  seen  that  so  long  ago  as  1844  the  first 
steps  were  taken,  as  if  unconsciously,  to- 
wards that  important  measure.  The  pro- 
prietors of  Lithuania  had  for  the  most 
part  joined  in  the  Polish  insurrection  of 
1830.  Their  peasants  had  for  the  most 
part  abstained  from  doing  so  ;  and  the 
Russian  government,  determined  to  watch 
over  the  interests  of  the  peasants,  and  to 
let  them  understand  where  their  friends 
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were  to  be  found,  required  that  the  pro- 
prietors should  guarantee  them  certain 
rights,  and  should  do  this,  moreover,  in  a 
formal  manner.  After  much  delay,  it  was 
ordered  that  a  system  of  "inventories" 
should  be  prepared,  showing  on  each  es- 
tate what  duties,  as  in  the  shape  of  task- 
work, the  peasants  had  to  perform,  and 
what  extent  of  land  they  were  in  return 
to  hold  for  their  own  use.  Committees 
were  appointed  to  draw  up  the  inven- 
tories. But  many  difficulties  presented 
themselves.  Perhaps,  too,  the  proprietors 
objected  to  the  formally  prescribed  re- 
lations which,  by  the  inventory  system, 
would  exist  between  themselves  and  their 
peasantry,  with,  in  case  of  disagreement, 
a  friendly  government  for  the  latter  to 
refer  to.  The  proprietors  in  any  case 
showed  themselves  in  favour  of  a  total 
cessation  of  relations  with  the  peasantry. 
In  other  words,  they  recommended  the 
liberation  of  the  peasant;  and  it  is  said 
that  the  Emperor  Nicholas  had  serious 
thoughts  of  undertaking  some  such  meas- 
ure, when  the  revolutions  of  1848  broke 
out,  and  at  once  threw  him  back  on  the 
reactionary  policy  which  he  had  followed 
consistently  enough  for  three-and-twenty 
years,  but  which,"for  a  moment,  he  had 
seemed  inclined  to  depart  from.  The 
Crimean  war,  however,  and  the  inability 
of  Russia  to  meet  the  strain  which  was 
then  put  upon  her,  convinced  the  despotic 
Nicholas  that  he  must  yield  ;  and  in  his 
last  instructions  to  his  son,  the  present 
emperor,  he  enjoined  him  above  all  things 
to  emancipate  the  peasantry. 

The  first  signs  after  the  accession  of 
Alexander  II.,  that  emancipation  was  at 
least  contemplated,  were  to  be  found 
in  the  permission  given  to  the  partly- 
emancipated  press  to  enlarge  on  the  evils 
of  serfdom.  At  first  the  subject  was  dealt 
with  in  tales  and  memoirs,  rather  than  in 
directly  critical  essays.  Then  the  ques- 
tion of  emancipation  was  brought  forward 
at  the  provincial  meetings  of  landed  pro- 
prietors, or  "  assemblies  of  the  nobility  ;  " 
and  the  Emperor  Alexander  had  only  been 
a  few  years  on  the  throne  when  the  no- 
bility of  Grodno  (Lithuania)  made  a  formal 
proposition,  in  the  shape  of  a  petition, 
for  liberating  the  peasantry.  Several  of 
the  Russian  nobiliary  assemblies,  among 
others  those  of  St.  Petersburg,  Tver,  and 
Tula,  followed  suit.  But  the  proprietors 
in  all  these  provinces  or  "governments  " 
were  in  favour,  not  of  liberating  the  peas- 
ant with  his  land,  but  of  liberating  him 
from  his  land  ;  of  giving  him  the  freedom 
of  the  birds,  and  taking  his  land  for  them- 
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selves.  To  this  the  government  could  not 
possibly  consent.  However  just  the 
claim  of  the  proprietor  might  seem  in  the 
abstract,  there  was  the  history  of  the 
abolition  of  serfdom  in  neighboring  coun- 
tries, the  history  of  the  gradual  diminu- 
tion of  the  serf's  burden  in  Russia  itself, 
to  show  that,  although  the  serf  might  be 
called  upon  to  redeem  his  land  before  he 
could  call  it  absolutely  his  own,  yet  he 
could  not,  under  any  circumstances,  be 
deprived  of  it.  Much  controversy  took 
place  at  the  time  between  Russian  publi- 
cists as  to  whether  the  land  cultivated  by 
the  peasants,  and  reserved  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  for  their  use,  ought  in 
a  just  scheme  of  emancipation  to  be  re- 
garded as  their  absolute  property.  The 
question  fairly  considered  was  never  a  very 
difficult  one  ;  and  it  was  certain  from  the 
first  that  the  Russian  government  would 
adopt,  in  principle,  the  solution  arrived  at 
by  the  Prussian  government  in  Posen 
(as  previously  in  Prussia  generally),  and 
by  the  Austrian  government  in  Hungary 
and  Galicia.  But  the  question  was  a 
dangerous  one  while  it  lasted,  from  the 
opportunity  which  it  afforded  to  the  revo- 
lutionary party  of  asserting  the  peas- 
ant's absolute  right  to  the  land  he  culti- 
vated for  his  own  use,  and  of  representing 
the  task-work,  or  the  rent  in  lieu  of  task- 
work required  from  him,  as  so  much 
money  or  labour  extorted  from  the  long- 
suffering  peasant  by  a  cruel  proprietor 
whose  days  were  now  numbered.  The 
peasant's  traditional  remark  to  his  master, 
"  I  belong  to  you,  but  the  land  belongs 
to  me,"  used  to  be  much  quoted  at  the 
time,  as  though  the  paradoxical  saying  ad- 
mitted of  no  answer.  The  master  might, 
by  way  of  repartee,  have  sent  his  too  ingen- 
ious serf  to  Siberia  or  to  the  army,  which 
would  at  once  have  shown  him,  not  only 
that  the  land  did  not  belong  to  him,  but 
that  he  did  not  even  belong  to  the  land, 
from  which  he  could  so  promptly  be  sep- 
arated. In  all  good  faith,  too,  he  could 
have  replied  to  his  peasantry,  as  a  body, 
that  although  by  tradition  their  land  be- 
longed to  them,  yet  equally  by  tradition 
their  labour,  within  limits,  or  money  in 
lieu  of  it,  belonged  to  him. 

The  following,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
and  in  the  middle  regions  of  Russia, 
where  the  land  is  of  average  fertility,  was 
the  situation  of  peasants  with  regard  to 
the  proprietor.  About  one-third  of  the 
estate  was  kept  by  the  proprietor,  and 
had  to  be  cultivated  for  his  benefit  by 
the  peasants,  who  kept  for  their  own 
use  the  remaining   two-thirds.     Thus  the 


peasants  paid  for  their  holdings  in  labour. 
On  some  estates,  however,  in  lieu  of  la- 
bour they  gave  money,  so  that  the  land 
they  called  their  own  did  not,  in  either 
case,  belong  to  them  unconditionally.  In 
the  law  of  emancipation — an  elaborate 
document  of  which  the  abridged  edition 
would  fiU  about  two  volumes  of  an  ordi- 
nary novel  or  book  of  travels  —  particu- 
lars are  incidentally  given  of  the  position 
of  every  kind  of  serf  in  the  Russian 
empire  at  the  moment  of  publication: 
whether  a  domestic,  an  operative,  or  an 
agricultural  serf ;  whether  a  member  of  a 
commune,  or  the  holder  of  an  individual 
allotment ;  whether  a  serf  of  the  Western 
Provinces  (detached  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century  from  Poland),  or  of  Great  Rus- 
sia, or  of  Little  Russia;  whether  a  culti- 
vator of  the  first  zone  without  black  soil, 
or  of  the  second  zone  with  black  soil,  or 
of  the  third  zone  —  region  of  the  steppes 
—  with  whatever  soil  he  could  manage  to 
get ;  whether  on  the  system  of  barsch- 
tchina  or  task-work,  or  of  obrok  or  rent. 

But  in  order  to  keep  within  bounds, 
and  to  avoid  becoming  unintelligible 
through  the  introduction  of  a  multiplicity 
of  details,  it  will  be  better  to  speak  only 
of  agricultural  peasants  forming  com- 
munes, and  cultivating  land  of  ordinary 
fertility  in  Russia  proper.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  peasants  retained  for  their 
own  use  two-thirds  of  the  estate  to  which 
they  belonged.  This  gave  as  a  rule  to 
each  member  of  the  commune,  or  in 
other  words  to  each  male  adult,  about 
eight  or  nine  acres  of  fields  ;  in  addition 
to  which  each  head  of  a  family  had  a 
cottage,  a  stable,  and  a  garden.  When 
in  place  of  three  days'  labour  each  week, 
the  peasant  paid  an  annual  rent,  the 
amount  was  usually  fixed  at  eight  or  nine 
roubles  a  year  ;  so  that  in  Great  Russia 
the  rent-paying  peasant  may  be  said  to 
have  held  his  land  at  the  rate  of  about  a 
rouble  an  acre. 

The  first  object  of  the  government  in 
preparing  the  emancipation  of  the  peas- 
ant was  to  fix  by  law  his  relations  to  the 
proprietor  during  a  period  of  transition 
extending  from  1863  to  1870.  The  pro- 
prietors of  estates  were  required  to  make 
out  charts,  showing  what  land  was  culti- 
vated for  their  own  use  and  what  for  the 
use  of  the  peasants.  The  peasants'  land 
was  in  no  case  to  be  diminished  ;  but 
portions  of  it  might  be  exchanged  to  suit 
the  convenience  of  the  proprietor  under 
fair  conditions,  and  with  the  consent  of 
magistrates,  appointed  under  the  name 
of  "  peace-arbiters,"  to  settle  such  dififer- 
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ences  between  peasants  and  proprietors 
as  were  sure  to  arise.  During  the  transi- 
tion period  the  rent  or  obrok  of  peasants 
who  lived  under  that  system  could  not 
be  raised  ;  and  peasants  —  not  individu- 
ally, but  in  communes  —  were  empow- 
ered, with  or  without  the  consent  of  pro- 
prietors, to  pass  from  the  task-work  to 
the  rent-paying  system  at  a  rate  fixed  be- 
forehand, in  accordance  with  the  rates 
prevailing  in  the  locality.  If  the  peas- 
ants wished  to  redeem  their  land,  or  if 
the  proprietor  wished  them  to  redeem  it, 
the  government  would  in  either  case  ad- 
vance redemption-money  in  the  form  of 
bills  bearing  interest  at  five  per  cent., 
which  were  to  be  exchanged  at  intervals 
and  in  order  determinable  by  lottery,  for 
bank-notes.  If  the  peasants  proposed 
to  redeem  their  holdings,  the  proprietor 
was  to  receive  the  full  estimated  value  of 
the  land  ;  of  which  the  peasants  them- 
selves were  to  contribute  twenty  per 
cent.,  while  the  government  gave  bills 
for  the  remainder.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  demand  for  redemption  came  from 
the  proprietor,  he  had  to  submit  to  a  loss 
of  twenty  per  cent.,  but,  as  in  the  other 
case,  received  bills  for  eighty  per  cent, 
from  the  government. 

The  estimated  value  of  the  land  to  be 
redeemed  was  the  fixed  rent  or  obrok 
multiplied  by  sixteen  and  two-thirds,  or, 
in  other  words,  capitalized  at  six  per 
cent.  But  as  the  proprietor  had  gener- 
ally mortgaged  his  estate  to  the  govern- 
ment, he  had,  in  that  case,  to  content 
himself  with  bills  for  the  estimated  value 
of  the  land  redeemed  minus  his  debt. 

In  calculating  the  amount  received  by 
the  proprietors,  it  is  necessary  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  bank-notes  by  which 
the  government  bills  were  to  be  replaced 
were  not  worth  more  than  eighty  per 
cent,  of  their  nominal  value.  After  de- 
ducting the  amount  of  the  proprietor's 
outstanding  debt,  the  government  gave 
him  twenty  per  cent,  less  than  the  esti- 
mated value  of  the  land  he  ceded,  in 
^aper  replaceable  by  notes  worth  twenty 
ier  cent,  less  than  the  sums  they  repre- 
jented.  Thus  in  the  end,  apart  from  all 
juestion  of  debt,  he  received  only  sixty- 
ipur  per  cent. —  or  four-fifths  of  eighty  — 
On  the  estimated  value  of  the  land.  If 
this  was  somewhat  of  a  deception  to  him, 
;],/  he,  on  his  part,  may  be  said  to  have  de- 
ceived the  government,  which  had  imag- 
ined that  the  sums  it  handed  over  to  the 
proprietors  would  be  spent  in  the  im- 
provement of  their  estates,  and  not  in 
entertainments  at  St.  Petersburg  and  in 


foreign  tours.  Yet,  bearing  all  this  in 
mind,  one  can  safely  say  that  the  propri- 
etors have  gained  even  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  by  the  emancipation.  The 
new  railways  through  the  corn-growing 
districts  have  doubtless  had  something 
to  do  with  it.  The  value  of  land  has,  in 
any  case,  gone  up  immensely  during  the 
last  few  years,  both  in  central  and  in 
southern  Russia. 

The  effect,  however,  of  the  emancipa- 
tion act  has  been  far  more  satisfactory 
for  the  peasants  and  for  serfs  of  all  kinds. 
Serfs  without  land,  hiring  themselves  out 
as  operatives,  artisans,  or  as  domestic 
servants,  or  perhaps  keeping  shops,  used 
to  pay  so  many  roubles  a  ye*ar  lo  their 
proprietors  for  the  privilege  of  earning 
their  own  living.  All  right  to  levy  this 
obrok^  which  here  assumed  the  form  of  a 
personal  tax,  ceased  on  March  3,  1863, 
two  years  after  the  publication  of  the 
emancipation  act.  As  for  the  agricultu- 
ral serfs,  with  whose  position  and  organ- 
ization we  are  chiefly  concerned,  they 
have  found  themselves,  in  constantly  in- 
creasing numbers,  placed  towards  the 
government  in  almost  the  same  econom- 
ical relation  which  formerly  they  held 
towards  their  proprietors,  but  with  these 
two  points  in  their  favour:  that  they  pay 
less  money  to  the  government,  and  that 
their  annual  payments  are  counted  not 
as  rent,  but  as  instalments  in  extinction 
of  a  debt  which,  with  the  interest  upon 
it,  will  be  paid  off  in  forty-nine  years 
from  the  date  of  its  being  contracted. 
In  these  cases  the  peasants  have  abso- 
lutely no  relations  with  their  former  pro- 
prietors except  those  of  neighbours. 
Nor  has  the  paternal  rule  of  the  proprie- 
tors, with  the  abuses  to  which  it  was 
liable,  been  replaced  by  that  of  the  gov- 
ernment. On  the  contrary,  the  peasants 
are  encouraged  and  enabled  to  govern 
themselves,  which  they  do  absolutely  in 
regard  to  their  own  village  affairs  ;  while 
they  moreover  take  part  in  the  local  gov- 
ernment of  those  groups  of  villages 
which  the  French  would  call  cantons,  of 
those  larger  divisions  of  a  province 
which  may  be  called  "  districts,"  and  of 
the  province  itself. 

The  Russian  peasant  has  been  much 
idealized.  "  This  slave,  this  drunkard," 
cried  Alexander  Herzen  —  degrading  him 
a  little,  in  order  soon  afterwards  to  ele- 
vate him  a  great  deal;  "this  slave,  this 
drunkard,  in  his  smoky  hut,  with  his 
pine-wood  candle,  has  solved  the  social 
problem  so  puzzling  to  the  philosophers 
of     Western     Europe."       The    Russian 
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peasantry  are  often,  in  fact,  said  to  have 
discovered,  or  at  least  to  have  preserved, 
the  secret  of  holding  and  cultivating 
landed  property  in  conimon.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  hold  their  land  in  common, 
but  they  do  not  so  cultivate  it;  neither, 
as  a  natural  consequence,  do  they  share 
its  produce.  Their  communism  resolves 
itself,  indeed,  merely  into  this :  that, 
apart  from  the  garden  or  inclosure 
belonging  to  each  house,  which  remains 
individual  property,  the  fields  and 
meadows  of  a  village  community  are 
parcelled  out  at  the  beginning  of  each 
agricultural  year  among  the  various  male 
adults  composing  it.  In  a  perfect  system 
of  communism  the  industrious  man  would 
work  for  the  idle  one.  But  in  a  Russian 
commune  the  hard-working  peasant,  even 
in  a  condition  of  serfdom,  got  much  from 
his  land,  and  became  rich  ;  whereas  the 
lazy  peasant  got  but  little,  and  sometimes 
at  sowing-time  found  himself  without 
seed,  or  the  means  of  procuring  it.  Thus 
rich  and  poor  are  found  together  in  Rus- 
sian communes,  as  everywhere  else  in 
the  world.  But  even  the  poorest  mem- 
ber of  a  Russian  commune  is  not  des- 
titute. He  may  till  his  land  carelessly, 
or  he  may  neglect  to  till  it.  He  cannot 
in  any  case  be  deprived  of  it.  Each  new 
year  will  give  him  once  more  his  piece  of 
land,  which  will  be  greater  or  less,  not 
according  to  his  industry  or  capabilities, 
but  according  as  the  numbers  of  the 
commune  have  diminished  or  increased 
in  number  since  the  previous  year.  Po- 
litical economists  deplore  this  condition 
of  things,  which  is  indeed  incompatible 
with  the  progress  of  agriculture  towards 
that  great  good,  the  maximum  of  produc- 
tion. In  any  rational  community  where 
property  existed  as  a  reality,  the  idle,  or, 
it  might  be,  feeble  or  awkward  peasant 
would  soon  be  parted  from  his  land, 
which  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
strong,  rich,  and  industrious  peasant  ; 
and  the  village  would  in  due  time  pro- 
duce at  least  one  capitalist  and  many 
paupers.  The  Russian  communal  sys- 
tem is  bad  for  agriculture  as  an  art,  but 
it  prevents  the  formation  of  a  class  of 
proletarians.  It  renders  it  difficult  for  a 
well-to-do  peasant  to  become  a  prosper- 
ous farmer  ;  though,  if  he  saves  money, 
a  peasant  may,  independently  of  his  com- 
munal portion,  rent  or  purchase  land  for 
himself  inalienably.  But  it  saves  the 
ne'er-do-well  peasant  from  starvation. 

Next  to  the  question  of  the  peasant's 
right  to  the  hind  he  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  cultivating  for  his  own    use,  no  ques- 
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tion  was  more  warmly  discussed,  in  con- 
nection with  emancipation,  than  that  of 
the  propriety  of  maintaining  the  com- 
mune. 

"The  first  thing  to  do,"  said  some 
writers  whom  their  opponents  called 
"conservatives"  —  though  on  this  point 
they  were  progressive  enough  — "  the 
first  thing  to  do  is  to  dissolve  the  com- 
mune, and  develop  among  the  peasants 
notions  of  individual  property  to  which 
they  are  comparatively  strangers." 

"  If  you  touch  the  commune,"  said  the 
stationary  liberals  —  not  from  love  of 
antiquity,  but  rather  from  a  passion  for 
modern  socialism  —  "you  destroy  the 
one  thoroughly  Russian  institution  we 
possess,  and  the  germ  of  that  democratic 
Russia  of  the  future  in  which  every  man 
will  have  his  own  plot  of  land,  renewable 
from  year  to  year." 

The  so-called  conservatives,  who  would 
have  placed  the  peasants  in  the  posi- 
tion of  rent-paying  farmers,  each  with 
his  own  individual,  purchasable,  and 
vendable  portion  of  land,  pointed  out 
that  the  commune  had  nothing  peculiarly 
Russian  in  it,  that  it  had  existed  every- 
where in  primitive  times,  and  that  in 
Russia  the  government  had  maintained 
it  simply  for  fiscal  purposes,  and  because 
it  was  easier  to  collect  money  from  vil- 
lages regarded  as  units,  with  one  chief  or 
"elder "  responsible  for  the  whole  com- 
munity, than  from  millions  of  individuals. 
To  this  it  was  replied,  that  whatever  the 
commune  might  have  been  in  its  origin, 
it  had  ceased  to  exist  in  every  part  of 
Europe  except  Russia ;  and  that,  for 
whatever  reasons  it  might  have  been  kept 
up  in  Russia,  it  suited  the  country  ;  and, 
considering  the  abundance  of  land,  might 
still  be  maintained,  and  even  extended, 
to  the  great  advantage  of  the  Russiaa 
people. 

The  Russian  communal  system,  ia 
short,  renders  pauperism  impossible, 
which  is,  after  all,  the  main  object  of 
West-European  communism  ;  "  the  re- 
ligion of  poverty,"  as  some  one  has 
called  it. 

The  Russian  government  can  never  for 
a  moment  have  thought  of  abolishing 
the  commune.  Apart  from  the  taxation 
difficulty,  one  organic  change  at  a  time 
would  naturally  be  deemed  enough. 
There  were  many  points  in  the  emanci- 
pation law  which  the  peasants  might  pos- 
sibly misunderstand  ;  and  it  would  have 
been  most  imprudent  to  introduce  un- 
necessary complications,  such  as  a  fun- 
damental change    in  the   communal  sys- 
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tern  must  inevitably  have  brought  about. 
The  government,  too,  may  well  have  de- 
termined for  state  reasons,  apart  from  all 
considerations  of  political  economy,  to 
preserve  an  institution  which  postponed 
indefinitely  the  plague  of  pauperism,  and 
guaranteed  the  country,  except  in  times 
of  famine,  against  the  formation  of  hun- 
gry mobs. 

The  village  communities  of  Russia, 
forced  to  act  collectively  and  to  deal  col- 
lectively through  an  elected  chief,  both 
with  the  government  and  with  the  pro- 
prietor, had,  of  old,  been  accustomed  to 
deliberate  on  their  own  affairs,  and  in 
some  measure  to  regulate  them.  But  it 
depended  on  the  proprietor,  whether  ef- 
fect should  be  given  to  their  decisions  or 
not ;  and  the  peasantry  were  also,  in  re- 
spect to  numerous  matters,  at  the  mercy 
of  the  local  police.  At  present,  neither 
proprietor  nor  police  can  say  a  word  to 
them.  They  keep  order  and  administer 
justice  in  their  own  village,  and  form 
rural  guards  for  protecting  it  against  the 
attacks  of  robbers  and  the  incursions  of 
wild  beasts.  They  not  only  apportion 
the  taxes  payable  to  the  crown,  which 
they  were  equally  called  upon  to  do  in 
their  former  condition,  but  are  empow- 
ered to  raise  money  from  among  them- 
selves for  village  improvements  and  for 
the  establishment  of  village  schools. 

They  even  possess  a  privilege  which 
by  a  small  party  is  still  coveted  in  vain 
for  parishes  in  England  ;  that,  namely,  of 
deciding  by  a  majority  of  votes  whether 
or  not  public-houses  shall  be  kept  open. 
But  if  they  are  their  own  licensing  mag- 
istrates, it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  look 
with  too  kindly  an  eye  on  the  tavern- 
keepers  who  come  before  them  to  ask 
for  renewals.  The  advocates  of  female 
suffrage  will  be  interested  to  hear,  that 
were  the  decision  of  the  question  left  to 
the  women  of  the  commune  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  given  against  the  publican.  In- 
deed, though  legally  the  women  have  no 
voice  in  the  government  of  the  village, 
they  sometimes  take  upon  themselves  to 
protest  against  the  resolutions  passed  by 
their  husbands  in  favour  of  keeping  open 
the  spirit-shops  ;  and  an  address  in  this 
sense  was  quite  recently  agreed  to  by 
the  women  of  Olkhovo,  a  village  of  Nov- 
gorod, and  duly  forwarded  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  that  province.  "  Whereas,"  said 
the  unhappy  women  (their  petition  was 
published  in  the  Goloz,  or  Voice,  of  St. 
Petersburg)  —  "whereas  our  husbands 
have  empowered  Karnila  Lushin  to  keep 
open  a  public-house  during  the  year  1875, 
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we  hereby  certify  that  Karnila  Lushin 
first  made  them  drunk  with  brandy. 
Consequently  our  children  have  no  bread, 
we  have  sometimes  no  cattle,  no  homes, 
and  for  a  long  time  we  have  paid  no  obrok 
to  our  landlords.  Our  husbands  are  in- 
toxicated not  only  on  holidays,  but  all 
the  week  through.  At  the  same  time, 
we  and  our  children,  who  can  work,  have 
no  rest  for  gaining  our  bread.  We  are 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  electing  our 
peasant-wife  Matrona  Savelieva  as  a 
deputy  to  the  highest  authorities,  that 
she  may  ask  them  to  do  us  the  benefit  to 
cancel  this  act  of  our  husbands." 

In  other  parts  of  Russia  the  women 
have  shown  a  similar  disposition  to  take 
affairs  into  their  own  hands,  and,  some- 
times, on  similar  provocation.  In  the 
province  of  Kalouga,  however,  as  stated 
by  the  local  Gazette^  so  many  men  are 
absent  from  the  villages,  that  if  their 
wives  and  mothers  who  remain  at  home 
were  not  to  take  part  in  the  communal 
assemblies,  nothing  could  be  done.  It 
would  even  be  impossible  to  form  the 
legal  quorum  of  thirteen,  which  in  one 
village  was  composed  of  five  men  and 
eight  women.  According  to  this  author- 
ity, the  presence  of  a  majority  of  women 
in  the  assembly  has  an  excellent  effect. 
"  The  women,"  says  the  Kalouga  Gazette, 
"do  not  drink,  like  the  men,  and  can- 
not, like  them,  be  corrupted  by  liquor." 
At  a  village  in  the  district  of  Taross,  a 
man,  "presumably  unfitted  for  the  office 
of  churchwarden,"  to  which  he  aspired, 
gave  drink  to  the  male  peasants,  and 
gained  their  votes.  But  the  women  of 
the  village  didn't  drink,  and  seeing  what 
sort  of  a  man  he  was,  rejected  him.  The 
writer  further  affirms  that  a  retired  sol- 
dier, arriving  at  the  district  town  of  Ta- 
ross to  draw  his  pension,  and  having  to 
present  a  certificate  of  identity  from  the 
assembly  of  his  village,  produced  one  on 
which  the  signatures  were  for  the  most 
part  those  of  women. 

Village  assemblies,  however,  are  at  the 
bottom  of  the  scale  of  self-governing  or- 
ganizations ;  and  whatever  good  may  be 
done  by  women  at  these  communal  meet- 
ings, they  would  not  be  admitted  to  the 
assemblies  of  volosts,  or  groups  of  vil- 
lages at  which  the  village  communities  are 
represented  by  deputies. 

Next  above  the  assemblies  of  volosts 
I  or  cantons,  are  the  district  assemblies, 
which  are  composed  of  members  elected 
from  among  the  landed  proprietors  of 
the  district,  who  form  one-half  of  the 
assembly ;  members  elected  by  the  dis- 
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trlct  town  ;  and  members  elected  by  the 
peasantry.  Peasants,  townspeople,  and 
proprietors  sit  together,  deliberate,  and 
vote  on  all  matters  connected  with  local 
taxation,  the  raising  of  certain  taxes  pay- 
able to  the  State,  the  making  and  repair- 
ing of  roads,  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  hospitals,  sanitary  matters  of 
all  kinds,  and  the  formation  and  direction 
of  schools.  It  is  worthy  of  observation, 
that  the  first  training-school  established 
in  Russia  was  formed,  not  by  the  govern- 
ment, but  by  one  of  the  district  assem- 
blies of  Novgorod,  The  government, 
however,  was  not  long  in  profiting  by  the 
example. 

Some  functions  of  the  district  assem- 
bly are  obligatory.  Thus,  it  is  bound  to 
keep  up  the  roads  of  the  district.  As 
regards  its  voluntary  action,  all  decisions 
come  to  by  the  assembly  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  governor  of  the  province. 
Some  of  these  may  be  put  into  execution 
without  the  governor's  consent.  But 
others,  before  they  can  be  acted  upon, 
must  receive  his  final  approval  ;  and  in 
case  of  this  being  refused,  the  matter  is 
referred  to  the  senate  (a  sort  of  high 
court  of  appeal),  which  has  hitherto  al- 
most invariably  supported  the  assembly. 

For  the  construction  of  roads  and  rail- 
ways, the  assemblies  are  empowered  to 
raise  money,  either  by  taxation,  or  by  loan 
secured  on  the  ratable  property  of  the 
district.  The  guarantee  of  the  assembly, 
resting  as  it  does  on  a  very  solid  basis,  is 
asked  for  by  contractors  in  preference  to 
that  of  the  government,  which,  however, 
must  sanction  the  assembly's  guarantee 
to  make  it  perfectly  valid. 

In  the  various  district  assemblies  are 
elected  members  of  a  central  assembly, 
representing  the  whole  province.  Both 
provincial  assemblies  and  assemblies  of 
districts  appoint  executive  committees, 
which  sit  permanently  ;  and  it  is  hoped 
that  some  day  the  provincial  assemblies 
may  be  allowed  to  send  deputies  to  form 
a  consultative,  if  not  a  legislative,  assem- 
bly at  St,  Petersburg.  The  nearest  ap- 
proach yet  made  towards  this  desired  end 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  govern- 
ment already,  from  time  to  time,  com- 
municates to  the  district  assemblies  its 
intention  to  pass  a  law  on  such  and  such 
a  basis  ;  so  that  instances  have  occurred 
of  the  same  governmental  project  being 
discussed  by  three  hundred  or  four  hun- 
dred different  assemblies.  The  govern- 
ment in  no  v/ay  binds  itself  to  act  upon 
the  views  expressed  by  the  assemblies, 
or  even  to  attach  weight  to  ihcm.     But  it 


cannot  but  find  in  these  representative 
bodies  a  convenient  means  of  ascertain- 
ing the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  a  short  time  since,  when  it  had 
formed  the  project  of  imposing  a  house- 
tax  in  lieu  of  the  personal  tax  now  levied, 
the  idea  was  found  to  be  so  unpopular  in 
the  assemblies  that  it  was  thought  advis- 
able to  abandon  it. 

That  the  peasants  are  not  yet  equal  to 
the  duties  required  from  them  is  sufficient- 
ly evident ;  and  of  the  four  orders  of  as- 
semblies, the  least  satisfactory  is  the  low- 
est, or  village  assembly,  in  which  we  have 
seen  that  the  members  are  sometimes* 
bribed  with  drink,  and  being  drunk,  vote 
incontinently  that  the  drinking-shops 
shall  be  kept  open.  But  in  the  superior 
peasant  assembly  of  the  volost,  or  group 
of  villages,  things  are  already  much  bet- 
ter ;  and  I  learn  from  the  Moscow  Ga- 
zette that  certain  qualifications  are  now 
necessary  on  the  part  of  peasants  wishing 
to  be  elected  to  the  assembly  of  the  volost. 
They  must,  for  instance,  be  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  of  good  conduct,  and  free 
from  debt  ;  while,  at  a  later  period,  it  is 
to  be  further  required  of  them  that  they 
shall  have  finished  their  education  at  a 
village  school. 

One  would  think  that  the  newly  liber- 
ated peasant  could  scarcely  prove  a  good 
juryman  ;  though  apart  from  a  fixed  de- 
termination not  to  return  a  verdict  of 
guilty  against  persons  who  are  only  ac- 
cused of  not  having  their  passports  in 
order,  his  behaviour  in  the  box  is  said  to 
have  been  most  commendable.  The  Rus- 
sian jury  is  formed  of  men  of  all  classes. 
But  an  attempt  is  now  being  made  to  ex- 
clude the  peasantry,  on  the  ground  that 
jurymen  are  often  required  to  travel  con- 

*  A  friend  well  acquainted  with  Russian  country  life, 
assures  me  that  in  some  villages  the  peasants  have 
closed  the  tavern.  The  hard-working  members  of  the 
commune  know  that  the  idle  and  vicious  members  will 
be  unable,  if  the  spirit-shop  is  kept  open,  to-contribute 
their  share  of  the  rent  or  of  the  annual  instalments  in 
reduction  of  the  debt  for  redemption  money  to  the 
crown,  which  are  claimed,  not  from  each  peasant  in- 
dividually, but  from  the  village  as  a  whole.  They 
therefore  endeavour,  and  in  some  cases  have  done  so 
with  success,  to  secure  a  «i.ijority  of  votes  .ngainst  the 
uncstimable  persons  who  apply  annually  to  the  com- 
munal assembly  for  spirit-licenses.  Thus  the  system 
of  colleclive  responsibility  has  certain  moral  advant.-iges. 
It  obliges  the  prudent  to  watch  over  the  imprudent  to 
the  benefit  of  both.  The  tcmper.-ite  peasant  has  pos- 
sibly no  abstract  horror  of  intemperance;  but  he  dis- 
likes liaving  to  pay  duos  for  the  intem|>orate  man.  If 
it  could  be  shown  tnat  the  existence  of  public-houses  in 
Kngland  had  a  considerable  effect  in  increasing  the 
poor  rate,  that  would  furnish  at  least  an  argument  for 
considering  ll»e  licensing  laws  in  force  among  the  newly- 
cmancii)atcd  serfs  of  Russia,  from  whom  Nir.  Ilcrzen 
was  right  in  thinking  there  ia  yet  something  to  b« 
loarneU. 
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siJerable  distances,  that  it  would  be  un- 
becoming to  compensate  them  for  the 
expense  they  are  thus  forced  to  incur, 
and  that  without  such  compensation  the 
functions  of  juryman  must  be  beyond  the 
peasant's  resources.  The  liberals  are  in 
favour  of  repaying  to  jurymen  their  nec- 
essary disbursements.  But  the  minister 
of  justice  proposes  that  a  list  should  be 
drawn  up  of  men  qualified  and  able  by 
their  pecuniary  position  to  serve  ;  which, 
it  is  objected,  might  easily  have  the  effect 
of  placing  a  number  of  picked  jurymen 
at  the  service  of  the  government.  Civil 
cases,  however,  are  tried  without  juries. 
So  also  are  political  cases  in  which,  with- 
out having  been  tried  as  criminals,  the 
convicted  are  quite  liable  to  be  punished 
as  such. 

With  the  sole  exception  of  political 
cases,  which  may  or  may  not  be  heard 
with  closed  doors,  all  trials  and  legal  pro- 
ceedings in  Russia  are  public.  The  courts, 
too,  are  open  in  which  rural  justice  is  ad- 
ministered ;  an  innovation  which,  like 
the  whole  reform  of  the  Russian  judicial 
system,  dates  from  soon  after  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  serfs,  of  which  it  is  the 
necessary  accompaniment.  To  under- 
stand what  the  Russian  judicial  system 
was  before  the  emancipation,  the  reader 
should  turn  to  Schtchedrin's  "  Provincial 
Sketches,"  which  have  been  translated 
into  English  ;  or  to  Prosper  Mdrim^e's 
French  translation  of  Gogol's  admirable 
comedy  of  "  Revisor  ;  "  the  revisor  being 
a  government  inspector  whose  business 
it  was  to  watch  the  working  of  the  admin- 
istrative machine,  and,  if  possible,  not  to 
accept  bribes  from  the  persons  interested 
when  he  found  —  as  he  was  sure  every- 
where to  do  —  that  it  was  going  wrong. 

The  first  independent  judges  appointed 
in  Russia  were  the  so-called  "peace-arbi- 
ters," whose  duty  it  was,  during  the  "  tran- 
sition period,"  to  settle  disputes  between 
peasants  and  proprietors.  The  peace- 
arbiters  were  selected  by  the  governor 
from  lists  of  names  presented  by  the  pro- 
prietors in  each  province  ;  and  the  best- 
educated  men  in  the  country  were  glad  to 
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hand,  sells  his  decisions  to  the  highest 
bidder;  and  a  Russian  friend  assures  me 
that  he  knew  a  judge  who  could  only  pre- 
pare his  reports  for  the  minister  of  jus- 
tice by  going  over  with  a  pen  what  his 
clerk  had  previously  written  in  pencil. 

The  peace-arbiters  were  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  administration,  and,  as  a 
rule,  the  only  charge  brought  against 
them  was  that  of  being  inclined,  in  ar- 
ranging differences,  to  take  part  with  the 
peasants. 

Rural  justice  is  now  administered  by 
"peace-judges,"  who  must  be  owners  of 
property  in  Russia,  and  must  have 
finished  their  education  —  must  have 
passed,  that  is  to  say,  what  the  Germans 
call  the  "  abiturient,"  or  parting  exami- 
nation—  at  a  gymnasium  or  military 
school.  They  are  elected  by  the  as- 
semblies for  a  term  of  three  years  ;  and 
the  educational  condition  can  only  be 
waived  in  case  of  their  being  elected 
unanimously.  They  receive  about  200/. 
pounds  a  year  in  small  towns,  and  as 
much  as  800/.  a  year  in  large  ones  ;  and 
are  assisted  by  "  honorary  judges  "  equal- 
ly elected,  whose  duties  are  not  more 
arduous  than  those  of  our  county  magis- 
trates. In  each  district  sits  at  fixed  in- 
tervals a  court  of  appeal,  composed  of  the 
peace-judges  of  the  whole  district,  from 
whose  decisions  there  is  no  further  ap- 
peal, except,  on  a  question  of  form  or  on 
a  point  of  law,  to  the  senate. 

Without  political  liberty,  without  even 
the  slightest  guarantee  for  personal  free- 
dom—  everyone  in  Russia  being  liable 
to  secret  arrest  on  a  mere  order  of  the 
administration  —  the  Russians,  neverthe- 
less, possess  a  very  complete  system  of 
local  self-government.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  when,  not  many  months  ago, 
an  ex-minister  was  visited  with  an  ad- 
ministrative order,  in  obedience  to  which 
he  retired  to  his  estate,  the  fact  was  soon 
afterwards  notified  to  the  world  through 
the  columns  of  the  official  journal.  The 
publicity  given  to  the  act  deprived  it  of 
what  at  first  seemed  to  be  its  worst  feat- 
ure.    It  remains   true  all  the   same  th:it 


accept  this,  not  lucrative  but  honourable    the  Russian  government  is,  in  principle, 
*  "     ~       '  -        -  -  perfectly  despotic  ;    that   it  occasionally 

exhibits  this  principle  in  practice  :  and 
that  it  allows  neither  the  Russian  people 
nor  the  Russian  nobility,  nor  any  class 
or  order  of  Russians,  the  least  share  in 
the  government  of  the  country.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  has  in    the  course  of   the 


and,  in  Russia,  quite  novel  position.  The 
governor  of  the  province  of  Kalouga,  in 
making  his  selection,  passed  over  all  who 
had  not  been  educated  at  a  university  ; 
and  for  following  this  rule,  of  his  own  de- 
vising, received  the  thanks  of  the  em- 
peror. Under  the  old  system  the  judges 
were  as  ignorant  as  they  were  venal. 
Gogol's  judge  in  "Revisor"  turns  his 
court  into  a  dog-kennel,  and,   whip  in 


last  fifteen  years  made  a  great  many  bold 
and  uniformly  successful  experiments  in 
the  direction  of  liberty  ;  and  though  there 
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can  be  no  question  in  Russia  of  liberty 
"broadening  clown"  —  since  it  is  pre- 
cisely in  the  highest  regions  that  the 
absence  of  liberty  is  most  observable  — 
yet  it  may  in  time  "  narrow  up,"  as  self- 
government  really  has  done,  from  the  vil- 
lage assemblies  of  peasants  to  the  district 
assemblies  in  which  all  classes  are  repre- 
sented ;  and  from  the  district  assemblies 
to  the  most  important  assemblies  of  en- 
tire provinces. 

It  is  obvious  in  what  manner  the  un- 
finished edifice  of  self-government  may 
some  day  be  crowned.  But  of  the  for- 
mation of  a  Central  Imperial  Assembly, 
composed  of  deputies  elected  by  the 
provincial  assemblies,  there  is  as  yet 
neither  promise  nor  direct  sign. 

H.  Sutherland  Edwards. 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
BOYS  AT  HOME. 

Education  has  always  supplied  re- 
formers with  a  fruitful  theme  for  dis- 
cussion. It  has  been  so  since  the  days 
of  Hophni  and  Phineas.  It  will  be  so 
until  the  millennium  renders  education 
obsolete.  On  no  other  subject,  except 
perhaps  that  of  religion,  do  sensible  peo- 
ple disagree  so  widely.  On  few  do  rival 
doctors  differ  more  completely  both  as  to 
diagnosis  and  treatment.  One  physician 
asserts  that  hard  intellectual  labour  is 
injurious  to  growing  girls,  whilst  a  lady 
M.D.  of  much  experience  writes  an  able 
paper  to  prove  that  mental  work  strength- 
ens their  constitutions.  A  gentleman 
proclaims  the  merits  of  the  present  sys- 
tem of  pauper  education,  because  he  is 
acquainted  with  an  estimable  clergyman 
educated  in  a  pauper  school,  and  because 
the  said  clergyman  has  recently  been  pre- 
sented to  a  living  worth  a  thousand  a 
year.  On  the  other  hand,  a  lady  de- 
nounces the  same  system  and  favours 
boarding-out  for  young  paupers,  because 
the  account  she  receives  of  the  subse- 
quent career  of  the  girls  is  not  edifying. 
Old-fashioned  people  often  insist  that 
servants  have  steadily  deteriorated  ever 
since  they  learnt  to  read  and  write  fluent- 
ly. Mrs.  Crawshay,  on  the  contrary, 
seeks  to  demonstrate  that  knowledge  of 
music  makes  the  housemaid  dust  the 
rooms  better,  and  that  an  acquaintance 
with  modern  languages,  p.irlicularly 
French,  will  assist  her  maid  to  make  be- 
coming bonnets  out  of  apparently  useless 
materials.      One  mother   will   begin   the 
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education  of  her  baby  by  whipping  it  as 
soon  as  it  has  cut  its  teeth,  whilst  another 
mother  will  spare  the  rod,  and  allow  her 
children  to  run  wild  until  they  have 
changed  their  milk  teeth  for  a  more  per- 
manent set.  One  father  will  teach  his 
boy  to  fire  off  a  gun  before  he  can  carry 
it,  whilst  another  will  not  allow  his  boy 
a  knife  to  cut  a  stick.  Some  people  ap- 
prove of  competition  as  an  incentive  to 
learning,  and  others  think  such  an  ele- 
ment highly  immoral.  There  is,  however, 
one  point  upon  which  almost  every  one 
seems  to  be  agreed.  It  is  that  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  three  Rs  is  necessary  to  those 
who  are  obliged  to  earn  their  own  liveli- 
hood, but  who  wish  to  do  so  in  other 
ways  than  by  manual  labour.  Curious  to 
say  it  is  in  a  real  knowledge  of  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  that  our  young 
men  are  often  found  most  deficient.  Ask 
an  average  boy  of  sixteen  who  has  been 
at  a  good  school  to  read  aloud  a  leader  in 
the  Times,  and  the  chances  are  you  have 
to  stop  your  ears.  Ask  him  to  write  a 
simple  note  of  inquiry,  and  he  looks 
aghast,  although  perhaps  he  has  carried 
off  a  prize  for  Latin  composition.  Give 
him  a  house  account-book  to  add  up,  and 
request  him  to  make  an  abstract  of  the 
weekly  bills  of  the  grocer  for  a  month, 
and  he  is  absolutely  helpless,  and  yet  he 
may  have  reached  the  sixth  book  of 
Euclid.  Send  him  to  do  some  shopping, 
and  he  can  scarcely  calculate  what  he  has 
spent,  and  what  change  he  ought  to  bring 
back.  No  wonder  so  many  lads  get  into 
debt  when  they  are  obliged  to  cater  for 
themselves,  and  have  never  learnt  the 
price  of  anything  beyond  lollipops  and 
lemonade. 

It  is  from  the  time  when  a  child  need 
no  longer  remain  in  the  nursery  until  he 
is  ready  to  go  to  school  that  a  wise 
mother  will  claim  him  as  her  pupil,  and 
will  teach  him  those  lessons  which  are 
only  to  be  learnt  at  home,  and  which  are 
importance  to  him  in 
very  nice  that  a  boy 
Latin  grammar  well  be- 
school,  and  even  some 
Greek  ;  but,  after  all,  the  dead  languages 
will  be  pounded  into  him  somehow,  and 
there  are  other  things  which  he  ought  to 
learn  while  he  has  the  opportunity.  The 
ch.ild  who  can  read  aloud,  modulate  his 
voice,  attend  to  the  stops,  and  enunciate 
his  words  distinctly,  may  be  a  dunce  in 
other  things,  but  he  will  find  the  accom- 
plishment so  easily  acquired  of  lifelong 
advantage  to  him.  Much  may  be  done 
to   simplify    the   process   of   learning  to 
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write   by  encouraging  children    to  send 
play-letters    to  each  other,  or  to  absent 
members    of    the    family.     Governesses 
have  hitherto    steadily    set    their    faces 
against  their  pupils'  learning  to  write  in 
any  but  the  orthodox  way  of  copying  a 
foolish    sentence,  with  long  words,  in  a 
ruled  book.     They  persist  in  saying  that 
allowing  them    to  scribble  in  their  own 
way  on  stray  pieces  of  paper  or  on  a  slate 
"cramps"    their    hands,    and    prevents 
them  from  ever  learning  to  spell  correct- 
ly.    This  is  a  pernicious  and  widespread 
delusion.      Even    if  the   notion  had   any 
truth  in  it,  all  objections  might  be  got  over 
by    encouraging    the    children    to    copy 
printed  letters — an  excellent  plan  by  the 
way  to    form  a    legible  hand.     There  is 
nothing  that  cultivates  a  boy  so  rapidly 
and  in  so  satisfactory  a  direction  as  being 
able    to  put    into    writing    anything   he 
wants  to  say.     The  inscription  so  oddly 
composed,  so  phonetically  spelled,  which 
adorns   the  fly-leaf  of  the  Tennyson   pre- 
sented last  birthday  to  his  mother,  the 
first     lisping     numbers    in    which    mine 
rhymes   to  Valentine,  the   magniloquent 
prose  epitaph  on  a  dog  or  canary  bird 
loved  and  lost  —  all  such  things  maybe 
utterly  ridiculous,  and  may  bring  a  blush 
in  after  years  to  the  downy  cheek,    but 
the  time   devoted  to    their    composition  j 
was  not  thrown  away.     It  is  very  desira- 
ble that  when  a  boy  goes  to  school  writ-  ! 
ing  home  should  present  no  difficulties.  { 
A  few  lines  in  pencil  to  tell  how  he  has  j 
gained   a  place  in  his    class,  or    had    a 
splendid  paper-hunt,  the  power  of  easily  ! 
replying  to   a  little    sister's    letter,    will ' 
keep  up  the  close  ties  of    home    which  j 
ought  not  to   be  undervalued.     We  have  | 
known    educated   gentlemen  who  would 
rather  walk  a  mile  to  answer  a  letter  than  , 
write   half-a-dozen    lines.     The    strange  I 
compositions  that  may  often  be  seen  in 
the  newspapers,  with  respectable  names  ' 
appended  to  them,  show  how  very  useful 
a  little  early  education    and  practice  in 
letter-writing  would    be  to   public   men. ' 
A  little  practical  knowledge  of  arithmetic  ^ 
also   is    very  easily  acquired.     The  first  { 
three  rules  can  be  taught  by  a  few  pieces  ! 
of  paper  torn  up  and  made  into  sums,  so  j 
as  to  give  the  pupil  something  more  than  ' 
an  abstract  idea*  of  what   figures  mean. ! 
Many  young  men  get  into  debt  because  \ 
they  have    never    been    accustomed    to ' 
manage  an    allowance ;    everything    has  ■ 
been   paid  for    them.     The    number    of 
pence  in  a  shilling,  of  shillings  in  a  pound,  ! 
is  not  to  be  acquired  by  learning  tables, ' 
but  by  spending  money  and  keeping  an 
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account  of  it.     The  boy   who  is   accus- 
I  tomed   to    provide   himself  with   certain 
articles  out  of  a  fixed  sum  will,  by  the 
time  he  is  grown  up,  have  an  idea  of  what 
I  things  cost.      A    regular  allowance  can 
'  scarcely  be    begun    too    soon.     Parents 
'  might  perhaps  confide  to  their  elder  chil- 
j  dren    the  actual  state  of  their    finances 
,  more    frequently   than    they    do.     They 
I  would  often  be  rewarded  for  their  confi- 
dence by  a  sense  of  chivalry  amongst  the 
i  boys  preventing  them  from  spending  at 
college  more  than  was  necessary.     The 
lads  would  be  ashamed   to.^encroach,  as 
;  they  so  often  do,  on  the  slender  portions 
laid  by  for  their  sisters.     In  families  not 
engaged  in  business  there  is  no  possible 
,  reason  why  the  children  should  not  know 
a  good  deal  about  income  and  expendi- 
ture.    A  profound  mystery   is  generally 
'  made  of  the  subject.     The  consequence 
is  that    the    young   people    think    their 
j  father  is  a  sponge  full  of  gold-dust,  out 
i  of  whom  as  much  money  as  possible  is 
:  to  be  squeezed.     They  are  often  greatly 
:  surprised  when  upon  his  death  they  find 
how  little  remains  to  be  divided  amongst 
!  them. 

I      To  be  shut  up  in  a  small  town  house 
'  during   wet    weather    with    half-a-dozen 
I  youths  home  for  the  holidays  is  not  al- 
j  ways  heaven  upon  earth.     The  principal 
use  they  make  of   their  fingers  is  to  pro- 
!  duce  disagreeable  and  unearthly  noises. 
{  Their  feet  are  employed  in  wearing  out 
I  the  carpets  and  shuffling  on  and  off  their 
slippers.     They    cannot    even    strum    a 
!  popular  tune  on  the  piano  to  amuse  them- 
'  selves,  nor  join  together  in  a  simple  glee. 
Writing  letters  they  find  such  hard  work 
that  they  would  prefer  to  spend  a  day  on 
the  treadmill  rather  than  compose   one. 
Reading  is  a  bore  after  the  story  books 
have  been  exhausted.     To  get  up  a  cha- 
rade would  be  too  much  trouble,  and  ia 
order   to   kill  time  they  are  reduced    to 
counting    the   raindrops  on    the  window 
and  beggar  my  neighbour,  or  to  teasing 
their  sisters  and  playing  practical  jokes 
upon  the  servants.     It  is  not  to  schools 
that   we  ought  to  look  for  the  practical 
and  primary  education   which  is    imper- 
atively  necessary    for  boys  who  are    to 
make  their  own  way  in  the  world   in  this 
country  or  in  the  colonies.     It  ought    to 
be  given  at  home,  principally  before  they 
go  to  school,  but  partly  during   the   long 
vacations   which  are   now   the  rule.     No 
doubt  the  boys  will  grumble  at  having  to 
work  in    the  holidays   which  are  all  too 
short  for  the  amount  of  listless  lounging, 
the  busy  idleness  which  must  be  crammed 
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into  them.  Still  the  wise  parent  will  not 
let  them  pass  away  unimproved.  A  few 
walks  and  talks  will  draw  out  and  satisfy 
the  "honest  curiosity"  always  to  be  en- 
couraged in  young  people.  No  boy  will 
object  to  learn  how  to  distinguish  a  faint 
from  a  fit,  how  to  tie  up  a  wound  or  re- 
cover a  person  from  drowning,  how  to 
put  out  a  fire  or  sew  on  a  button,  knock 
in  a  nail,  or  make  a  salad.  In  short,  the 
exigencies  of  a  picnic  or  a  journey  may 
provide  him  with  resources  to  be  devel- 
oped afterwards  beside  a  bush  fire  at  the 
antipodes,  in  a  shipwreck,  under  the  guns 
of  an  enemy,  or  at  a  competitive  exam- 
ination. It  can  do  him  no  harm  to  have 
a  clear  idea  as  to  the  relative  position  of 
the  prime  minister  and  the  leader  of  the 
opposition,  and  to  know  the  difference 
between  a  bluebell  and  a  buttercup,  a 
crocodile  and  an  alligator,  a  barrister  and 
a  solicitor.  It  is  also  desirable  that  he 
should  be  able  to  come  into  a  room  with- 
out slouching,  and  to  hand  a  lady  a  chair 
with  politeness.  He  will  find  that  the 
power  to  sing  a  simple  tune  at  sight  and 
join  in  a  rational  conversation  will  not 
take  much  from  the  pleasures  of  life,  nor 
prevent  his  being  able  to  catch  a  ball  or 
a  salmon.  A  few  weeks  will  often  suffice 
to  teach  a  mere  infant  the  notes  of  music 
and  their  places  on  the  piano.  It  is 
amusing  to  watch  the  rays  of  delight 
which  beam  from  the  faces  of  the  chil- 
dren at  the  Kindergartens  when  they  are 
asked  to  sing  something.  Then  too,  the 
use  of  a  needle  and  thread  is  as  easily 
learnt  by  a  boy  as  a  girl  ;  he  does  not 
instinctively  feel  that  there  is  anything 
ridiculous  in  the  employment  of  sewing, 
and  the  accomplishment  is  sure  to  come 
in  usefully  in  many  ways.  Every  sailor 
knows  something  about  it,  and  does  not 
think  himself  a  Miss  Molly  in  conse- 
quence. 

One  of  the  best  things  a  young  man 
can  be  indulged  in  is  a  taste.  It  will  save 
him  from  the  ennui  which  might  drive 
him  to  gambling  or  undesirable  company. 
Few  boys  with  a  real  love  for  some 
science  or  art  ever  come  to  much  harm. 
The  intelligence  developed  in  a  child  who 
collects  specimens  of  stone  or  birds' 
nests,  learns  to  cultivate  a  garden,  or  to 
carve  a  piece  of  wood,  will  make  him  a 
better  man  of  business,  or  help  him  in  a 
profession,  as  the  case  may  be.  A  few 
hvacinth  bulbs  to  nurse,  a  fern-case  to 
water,  some  flowers  to  arrange,  will  give 
a  feeling  of  home  even  to  a  dingy  Lon- 
don lodging  ;  but  the  love  of  flowers,  like 
many  other  things,  must    be    learnt    in 
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childhood.  Tastes  are  not,  as  a  rule, 
exorbitantly  expensive  ;  they  are  certain- 
ly very  much  cheaper  than  vices.  A  very 
moderate  percentage  of  an  income  judi- 
ciously laid  out  will  soon  secure  an  ex- 
cellent library.  It  is  surprising  how 
small  a  sum  will  suffice  for  the  purchase 
of  every  standard  work  worth  having. 
The  most  famous  private  libraries  cost 
their  owners  nothing  in  comparison  with 
the  price  of  a  few  racehorses.  Pictures 
judiciously  selected  are  not  an  extrav- 
agance to  those  who  can  afford  them. 
Any  collection  made  with  knowledge  and 
love  of  the  subject  is  almost  sure  to  be 
worth  at  least  what  it  cost.  The  time 
occupied  in  collecting  is  in  many  in- 
stances rescued  from  being  employed  in 
idleness  or  frivolity. 


From  The  Economist. 
THE   RISING  IN  THE   HERZEGOVINA. 

We  need  not,  perhaps,  be  too  gravely 
apprehensive  of  the  evil  consequences 
which  may  flow  from  the  renewal  of  dis- 
turbances in  the  East.  The  insurrection 
of  the  people  of  the  Herzegovina  against 
the  Turkish  rule  is  a  movement  towards 
which  our  sympathies  naturally  turn,  yet 
we  cannot  help  feeling  that  we  must 
qualify  those  sympathies  with  a  cautious 
distrust.  The  Turkish  power  is  so  weak 
and  so  vicious,  so  ill-managed,  and  so 
unstable  ihat  if  the  peace  of  Europe  was 
not  likely  to  be  disturbed  by  its  over- 
throw, we  should  not  easily  find  anything 
to  regret  in  its  fall.  It  does  not  even 
tranquillize  men's  minds  by  an  appear- 
ance of  permanence  ;  every  one  knows 
that  the  arrangements  in  w^iich  Europe 
acquiesces  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
sultan's  authority  are  merely  provisional, 
and  that  whenever  it  suits  the  great  pow- 
ers to  re-open  the  questions  that  were 
formally  closed  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris, 
the  settlement  of  1856  will  not  stand  for 
a  moment  against  a  general  conviction 
that  it  is  not  expedient  any  longer  to 
keep  the  "sick  man  "  alive.  But  though 
Turkey  has  now  few  friends  who  believe 
in  her  vitality,  or  would  be  willing  to  risk 
anything  in  her  cause,  there  is  equally 
little  confidence  inspired  by  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Christian  populations  who  are 
struggling  by  alternating  revolts  and  in- 
trigues for  the  autonomy  they  regard  as 
their  inheritance.  The  truth  is  that  we 
have  been  disillusioned  both  as  to  the 
character  of  the  Turk  and  of  his  subject 
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the  Rayah.  The  former  does  not  reveal 
himself  to  us  as  the  simple-minded, 
sober,  brave,  pure-lived  Mussulman,  that 
it  became  the  fashion  to  consider  him 
when  we  went  to  war  with  Russia  on  his 
behalf,  more  than  twenty  years  ago. 
Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  do  we  look  either 
among  Greeks,  or  Slavs,  or  Roumanians 
for  the  type  of  the  Christian  hero  in  whose 
virtues  we  trusted,  once  upon  a  time,  to 
find  a  cure  for  all  the  misfortunes  of  the 
East.  Whatever  the  form  of  govern- 
ment ultimately  set  up  among  the  Chris- 
tian populations  of  Turkey,  there  will  be 
anarchy,  corruption,  weakness,  and  insol- 
vency until  the  people  learn  to  be  steady 
and  honest.  The  recent  history  of  Rou- 
mania  and  Servia,  not  to  speak  of  Greece, 
does  not  encourage  us  to  hope  much 
from  the  concession  of  self-government 
to  the  populations  who  are  now  rising 
against  the  authority  of  the  Porte.  We 
look,  therefore,  on  the  strife  between 
the  government  at  Constantinople  and 
the  rebels  in  Bosnia,  without  sympathy 
on  the  one  hand,  or  encouragement  on 
the  other.  We  do  not  doubt  that  the 
people  of  the  Herzegovina  and  of  Turk- 
ish Croatia  have  been  grievously  op- 
pressed, for,  at  all  times,  under  the  Turk- 
ish rule  there  are  abuses  enough,  both 
of  violence  and  of  corruption,  to  justify  a 
resort  to  arms.  But  that  other  in- 
fluences have  been  at  work  is,  at  least, 
highly  probable.  There  are  organiza- 
tions of  Slavonic  "  patriotism  "  and  of 
Christian  zeal,  that  can  turn  popular  pas- 
sions into  the  direction  of  rebellion 
whenever  it  is  convenient  so  to  do  ;  and 
the  only  difficult  question  is  to  dis- 
cover whose  interest  it  was  to  stir  up  a 
revolt  in  the  Herzegovina,  precisely  at 
the  present  juncture. 

The  centre  of  the  propagandist  in- 
fluences that  have  fanned  the  flame  in 
Bosnia  is  Trieste,  and  the  Austrian  gov- 
ernment might,  therefore,  be  supposed  to 
have  had  some  share  in  fostering  the 
agitation  on  its  southern  frontier.  But 
this  presumption  has  been  negatived  by 
the  subsequent  action  of  the  court  of 
Vienna.  The  Servian  prince,  Milan 
Obrenovitch,  has  been  in  close  relations 
with  the  Austrian  government  for  some 
time,  and  has  lately  visited  Vienna,  with 
the  special  object  of  taking  his  instruc- 
tions as  to  his  conduct  towards  the  move- 
ment in  Bosnia.  The  Servians  are  very 
"patriotic,"  and  their  patriotism  includes 
the  notion  of  annexing  the  neighbouring 
provinces  of  Turkey.  They  make  the 
cruel   treatment  of   the  Herzegovinians, 


and  the  disaffection  against  Turkish  rule 
throughout  the  whole  of  Bosnia  a  pretext 
for  reviving  their  national  claims  at  the 
present  time,  and  they  have  been  press- 
ing Prince  Milan  to  assert  their  claims  by 
sending  a  force  into  the  Herzegovina  to 
assist  the  insurgents.  The  prince  may 
very  probably  be  doubtful  whether  the 
annexation  of  the  Bosnian  provinces 
would  enhance  the  comfort  of  his  dynas- 
tic position,  or  the  stability  of  Servia  as 
an  independent  state,  and  at  any  rate,  he 
has  returned  from  Vienna  with  orders 
from  the  Austrian  court  to  avoid  a  rupture 
if  it  be  possible.  But  the  Obrenovitch 
dynasty  has  no  strong  hold  on  the  affec- 
tions of  the  Servian  people.  The  descend- 
ants of  Kara  George  claim  the  throne,  and 
are  prepared  to  promise  anything  that  the 
national  feeling  may  demand  ;  and  if  the 
Kara  Georgevitch  party  should  be  luke- 
warm in  the  Christian  cause,  the  parti- 
sans of  Prince  Wikita  of  Montenegro  are 
ready  to  put  him  forward  as  the  cham- 
pion of  Slavonic  union  and  independence. 
These  dangers  seriously  threaten  Prince 
Milan's  position  if  he  should  persist  in 
maintaining  the  attitude  of  neutrality 
which,  apparently,  he  was  instructed  to 
occupy  when  he  was  at  Vienna.  The 
recent  elections  to  the  Servian  Scupt- 
schina  shows  that  the  conservative  party, 
on  whom  Prince  Milan  might  have  relied 
for  the  support  of  his  neutral  policy, 
has  been  reduced  to  a  contemptible 
minority,  while  the  partisans  of  Prince 
Wikita  and  of  the  Kara  Georgevitch  fac- 
tion have  both  been  largely  reinforced. 
Of  course,  the  dread  of  Austria  and 
Russia  combined  —  for  Russia  has  la- 
boured to  influence  Prince  Wikita  in  the 
direction  of  peace,  as  Austria  has  Prince 
Milan  —  may  keep  the  Slavs  quiet.  Yet 
it  is  not  clear  that  the  advice  of  the  two 
great  powers  who  are  directly  interested 
in  the  Eastern  question  will  prevail.  The 
people  of  Servia,  the  ignorant  and  passion- 
ate Montenegrins,  and  the  Dalmatian 
subjects  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  may 
believe  that  both  Vienna  and  St.  Peters- 
burg would  gladly  seem  to  be  coerced. 
Servians,  Montenegrins,  and  Dalmatians 
may  insist  upon  joining  in  the  war  that 
the  Herzegovinians  have  commenced, 
and  may  not  be  restrained  by  anything 
less  than  the  interference  of  the  Austrian 
and  Russian  armies.  But  if  the  Austrian 
and  Russian  armies  interfere,  the  objects 
of  the  revolutionary  party  are  gained  ;  for 
whatever  the  great  empires  may  do,  they 
cannot  march  merely  to  maintain  the 
status  quo  in  Bosnia.     They  will  be  com- 
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pelled,  by  the  force  of  events,  to  suggest 
a  modus  vivendi,  and  that  means  the 
breaking  up  of  the  Turkish  power. 

The  interest  of  Prince  Milan  of  Servia 
is  no  longer  to  keep  the  peace  unless  he 
is  quite  assured  that  Austria  will  keep  it 
for  him.  He  is  beset  by  watchful  ene- 
mies, and  his  failure  to  do  credit  to  his 
Servian  name  would  at  once  lose  him  the 
support  of  his  people.  Of  course  Austria 
may  promise  him  that  she  will  support 
him  on  the  throne  against  his  own  unruly 
subjects  ;  but  it  is  hardly  likely  that  she 
can  do  so  while  her  own  Dalmatians  are 
not  only  clamouring  that  she  should  in- 
terfere on  behalf  of  the  Herzegovinian 
rebels,  but  are  actually  thronging  over 
the  frontier  to  fight  against  the  Turks. 
We  do  not  believe  that  either  Austria  or 
Russia  would  be  well  pleased  to  have  the 
Eastern  question  opened  for  final  settle- 
ment just  now,  and  certainly  Germany 
would  be  ill  pleased  ;  but  if  the  flame 
breaks  out  in  Servia  and  Dalmatia,  there 
must  be  an  intervention  to  settle  it.  Our 
only  business  in  the  matter  is  to  recog- 
nize the  plain  fact,  that  we  have  no  in- 
terest, political  or  financial,  to  serve,  in 
maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish 
empire  in  its  present  form,  and  that  we 
certainly  shall  not  enter  into  any  new 
guarantees  for  its  preservation. 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
DRAWING-ROOxM   MUSIC. 

The  exigencies  of  society,  which  de- 
mand that  when  people  are  assembled 
together  for  the  space  of  a  few  hours  in 
the  relation  of  host  and  guest  they  must 
keep  up  a  show  of  being  interested  or 
amused,  are  mercifully  supported  by  the 
existence  of  music.  The  English  have 
not,  as  a  rule,  the  gift  of  conversation 
which  at  a  French  party  makes  all  ex- 
traneous or  imported  forms  of  amuse- 
ment unnecessary  ;  one  will  hardly  ever 
find  in  an  English  drawing-room  that 
kind  of  pleasant  river  of  talk,  filled  by 
auxiliary  streams  that  flow  into  it  without 
disturbing  its  bright  current,  which  is  a 
feature  of  French  society.  The  state  of 
conversation  at  an  English  assembly  for 
social  purposes  might  rather  be  said  to 
resemble  a  collection  of  stagnant  pools, 
whose  waters  require  some  such  violent 
means  as  the  throwing  of  a  stone  to 
rouse  their  surface  into  a  semblance  of 
activity.  And  music  is  the  .<tone  which 
comes    most   readily  to   hand.     It  is  cu- 
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rious  that  an  art  should  be  turned  to  a 
use  entirely  opposed  to  its  original  ob- 
ject ;  that,  being  designed  to  make  peo- 
ple listen,  it  should  be  employed  to  make 
them  talk ;  but  undoubtedly  music  is 
constantly  relied  upon  as  an  instrument 
for  this  effect,  and  generally  with  success. 
As  the  person  chosen  to  break  the  spell 
of  silence  frequently  suffers  from  shyness 
or  nervousness,  an  optimist  might  imag- 
ine that  the  general  chatter  which  im- 
mediately drowns  his  or  her  efforts  was 
caused  by  kindness  of  heart,  and  was 
intended  to  save  the  suffering  caused  by 
the  performer's  consciousness  of  becom- 
ing an  object  of  attention.  But  as  the 
same  result  follows  when  the  performer 
is  neither  nervous  nor  shy,  and  is  worth 
hearing,  it  must  be  supposed  that  the 
people  who  burst  into  talk  like  machines 
set  working  by  the  keys  of  the  piano  are 
moved  by  the  mere  sympathy  with  noise 
which  leads  parrots  to  chatter  and  whistle 
under  the  same  circumstances.  When 
the  person  selected  to  awaken  the  slum- 
bering faculties  of  a  company  in  this  way 
has  a  real  love  for  the  art  in  which  he 
dabbles,  the  suffering  endured  by  him 
must  be  intense,  and  it  is  attended  by  a 
host  of  minor  torments.  For  instance, 
he  may  be  asked  to  sing,  and  be  unable 
to  play  his  own  accompaniment.  A  vol- 
unteer, generally  a  lady,  is  found  who 
"  will  do  her  best,  but  really  plays  so 
badly  unless  she  knows  the  music  well." 
That  she  does  know  it  well  is  seldom  the 
case,  but  the  singer,  for  fear  of  seeming 
ungracious  or  self-important,  is  obliged 
to  accept  the  proffered  service  thank- 
fully. It  may  be  that  the  accompanist 
is  afflicted  with  a  nervousness  equal  to 
or  greater  than  his  own,  and,  perceiving 
that  he  is  nervous,  straightway  assimi- 
lates his  terror,  and  so  gives  back  a  fresh 
impulse  of  agitation  to  him.  In  this  case, 
although  the  affair  has  some  resemblance 
to  the  blind  leading  the  blind,  the  two 
people  most  interested  in  it  have  at  least 
the  comfort  of  being  fellow-sufferers,  and 
may  find  consolation  in  comparing  notes 
upon  their  feelings  and  joining  in  con- 
tempt for  those  who  have  no  knowledge 
of  their  woes  or  appreciation  of  their 
efftjrts.  But  it  may  be  that  the  accom- 
panist is  not  nervous,  but  is  filled  with 
a  sense  of  duty,  admirable  in  itself  but 
disastrous  in  its  consequences,  which 
leads  her  to  play  straight  through  the 
music  bafore  her  as  though  it  were  an 
exercise  for  the  piano,  without  halting  a 
moment  in  her  career  or  otherwise  tak- 
ing note   of   the   singer's  existence.     In 
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this  case  there  is  no  comfort  or  escape ' 
for  him  ;  his    only  resource    is    to  accept ' 
the  reversed  order   of   things  suggested,  i 
to   subordinate    himself   to  the  needs  of  1 
the    moment,  and    accompany  the    piano ' 
instead  of  being  accompanied  by  it.     Or, ! 
again,  although  not  nervous  himself,  he 
may  become  the  cause  of  nervousness  in 
others  ;  the  player  who  accompanies  him  | 
maybe  forced  into  that  position  by  know-  1 
ing  that  she  is  the  only  person  with  any  1 
qualification  for  it,  however  small.     She  j 
may  play  each  note  with  a  dread  that  the 
next  will   be  wrong,  which    in    course  of 
time   will    overmaster    her,   turning  her, 
head  into  a  phantasmagoria  where  notes 
shift   with    endless    confusion,  and    her 
fingers  into  things  of  a  woollen  consist- 
ency   without  force   or   feeling.     If  the 
singer  manages  to  maintain  his  presence 
of     mind    under    these    trying    circum- , 
stances,  he    may,  by   a   rapid    dexterity, 
omit  several  bars  and  bring  the  song  to  a  j 
conclusion  without  the  catastrophe  of  a 
breakdown.     But  in  any  case  he  will  be 
overwhelmed  with  remorse  for  the  suffer- 
ing which  he  has  caused  to  an  innocent 
being  who  was  happy  before  he  became 
the  means  of  throwing  a  gloom  over  her 
evening. 

These  are  some  of  the  misfortunes  to 
which  amateurs  are  liable.  They  may, 
however,  find  comfort  for  the  want  of  un- 
derstanding among  their  audiences  in  an 
incident  which  may  be  taken  as  typical. 
A  professional  singer  who  had  retired  into 
domestic  life  appeared  as  a  private  guest 
at  a  party,  and  sang  a  famous  piece  of 
Gluck's  with  a  force  and  precision  which 
only  the  best  professional  singers  attain. 
She  was  listened  to  with  a  cold  compas- 
sion and  kind  condescension  by  the 
larger  portion  of  the  society,  amongst 
whom  one  who  held  himself  to  be  a  fine 
musical  critic  observed,  '^Very  kind  of 
her,  poor  thing!  But  she  cannot  touch 
that  music."  Then  came  forward  a  sing- 
er of  great  renown,  who  had  been  un- 
noticed in  the  crowd,  and  pressing  for- 
ward to  the  piano,  enthusiastically  seized 
the  hands  of  the  performer  and  ex- 
claimed, "  Do  not  tell  me  that  you  are  an 
amateur.  I  recognize  in  you  a  great  —  a 
sister  artist." 

For  want  of  judgment,  however,  on  the 
part  of  those  who  listen  to  music  in 
drawing-rooms,  considerable  excuse  may 
be  found  in  the  kind  of  music  which  they 
are  often  condemed  to  hear.  Among  the 
many  rare  gifts  which  seem  to  be  now- 
adays considered  common  to  the  greater 
part  of  the  world  that  of  musical  excel- 


lence is  not  omitted.  The  same  folly 
which  induces  misguided  persons  to 
imagine  that  they  can  string  together  a 
readable  novel  without  any  knowledge  of 
character  or  grammar,  and  act  a  difficult 
part  with  no  understanding  of  stage  re- 
quirements, has  led  them  to  say  with 
Bottom,  "  I  have  a  reasonable  good  ear 
in  music  ;  let  us  have  the  tongs  and  the 
bones."  For  the  many  attempts  at  play- 
ing by  those  who  have  no  touch,  and  at 
singing  by  those  who  have  no  ear,  the 
system  of  education  which  teaches  chil- 
dren a  certain  set  of  things  without  any 
reference  to  their  individual  capacity  for 
them  is  in  great  measure  responsible. 
But  the  worst  specimens  of  musical  in- 
competency which  may  be  heard  in 
drawing-rooms  are  due  to  the  want  of 
perception  and  the  vanity  of  those  who 
exhibit  the  specimens.  There  are  many 
men  and  women  who  might  sing  or  play 
agreeably  if  they  would  confine  them- 
selves to  things  within  their  powers  ;  but 
vaulting  ambition  carries  them  pell-mell 
into  the  dangers  of  difficult  music  which 
can  only  be  encountered  successfully 
after  years  of  study  and  practice,  and 
makes  of  the  struggles  which,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  are  more  painful  to  their  hearers 
than  themselves,  a  terrible  warning. 
When  one  has  been  present  at  one  or 
two  performances  of  this  kind,  one  can 
understand  the  feelings  of  a  professor  of 
music  who  was  gifted  with  a  very  tender 
conscience  besides  a  great  talent,  and, 
being  asked  the  reason  of  an  unusual  fit 
of  gloom,  replied,  "  Well,  I  am  just  think- 
ing whether  I  ought  to  go  on  teaching 
these  amateurs.  They  come  and  learn, 
but  they  understand  nothing;  and  they 
mostly  have  voices  like  little  cats." 

No  less  terrible  than  the  amateur  who 
has  no  talent  for  music  is  he  who  has  a 
great  deal  of  talent  and  so  much  enthusi- 
asm that  his  mind  is  incapable  of  taking 
thought  for  anything  else.  If,  having 
some  love  for  music  yourself,  you  are  un- 
fortunate enough  to  encounter  a  fanatic 
of  this  description,  and  unsuspectingly 
reveal  that  you  have  some  sympathy  with 
his  hard-ridden  hobby,  your  doom  is 
sealed.  Having  caught  a  congenial  spir- 
it, he  will  never,  so  long  as  he  can  avoid 
it,  let  go  his  grasp.  He  will  discourse  to 
you  for  hours  upon  the  third  manner  of 
Beethoven  and  the  dash  exhibited  by 
Verdi  in  his  terzetti.  His  own  life  is 
written  upon  music-paper,  his  minutes 
are  counted  by  crotchets  and  quavers, 
and  he  is  unable  to  perceive  that  yours 
can    possibly   have   any  other  interests. 
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He  will  stop  you  in  the  middle  of  a  crowd- 
ed room  through  which  you  are  making 
your  way  with  great  difficulty  and  danger 
to  a  particular  object,  and  ask  if  you  have 
heard  that  lovely  thing  which  has  just 
come  out,  which  he  proceeds  to  imitate 
as  well  as  he  can  under  his  breath,  with 
an  indication  of  the  peculiarly  fine  effect 
of  the  drum  in  the  twenty-ninth  bar.  If 
you  speak  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings 
Bill,  lie  is  by  a  singular  feat  of  memory 
reminded  of  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  and 
launches  at  once  into  a  discussion  of  its 
beauties,  with  practical  illustrations.  If 
you  rashly  quote  a  line  of  poetry,  he  begs 
you  to  listen  to  a  little  setting  of  his  own 
of  some  of  the  poet's  words.  If,  in  de- 
spair, his  victim  attempts  to  make  a  di- 
version to  any  political  question  of  the 
day,  his  talk  glides  with  surprising  swift- 
ness from  Bismarck  to  Wagner,  the  king 
of  Bavaria,  and  the  theatre  at  Bayreuth. 
His  mission  would  seem  to  be  to  make 
the  very  name  of  the  art  which  he  adores 
odious  to  all  who  come  under  his  influ- 
ence. Fortunately  it  is  possible  to  meet 
with  musical  enthusiasts  who  have  some 
human  feelings,  such,  for  instance,  as 
Mr.  Trillo  in  Peacock's  "  Crotchet  Castle." 
Lady  Clarinda  Bossnowl,  in  that  brilliant 
fiction,  describing  the  company  at  dinner 
to  Captain  Fitzchrome,  says  :  —  "  Hush  ! 
Here  is  music  to  soothe  your  troubled 
spirit.  Next  on  this  side  sits  the  dilet- 
tante composer  Mr.  Trillo  ;  they  say  his 
name  was  O'Trill,  and  he  has  taken  the 
O  from  the  beginning  and  put  it  at  the 
end.  I  do  not  know  how  this  may  be. 
He  plays  well  on  the  violoncello,  and  bet- 
ter on  the  piano  ;  sings  agreeably  ;  has  a 
talent  at  verse-making,  and  improvises  a 
song  with  some  felicity.  He  is  very 
agreeable  company  in  the  evening  with 
his  instruments  and  music-books."  Peo- 
ple with  such  exceptional  gifts  as  Mr. 
Trillo  are,  however,  rare  ;  were  there 
more  of  them  there  would  be  less  direct 
and  indirect  suffering  caused  by  the  cul- 
tivation, or  rather  want  of  cultivation,  of 
music  which  seems  to  spread  with  in- 
creasing power.  Reference  to  Peacock 
reminds  one  that  in  another  of  his  books, 
"  Headlong  Hall,"  there  is  a  curious  set- 
ing  forth  of  the  theory  of  music  which  has 
lately  been  put  forward  as  something  en- 
tirely novel.  There  Mr.  Mac  Laurel  con- 
cludes a  dissertation  upon  music  and 
poetry  in  these  words:  —  "As  gudc 
music  will  be  mair  pooerfu'  by  itscl'  than 
wi'  bad  poetry,  sae  will  gudc  poetry  than 
wi'  bad  music  ;  but  when  ye  put  gudc 
music  an'  gude  poetry  ihegilher,  ye  pro- 
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duce  the  loveliest  compound  o'  senti- 
mental harmony  that  can  possibly  find  its 
way  through  the  lug  to  the  saul."  This 
lovely  compound  of  good  music  and 
good  poetry  has  been  heard  in  Wagner's 
opera  this  season,  which  is  a  good  thing. 
Before  next  season  it  is  likely  that  vari- 
ous selections  from  that  opera  will  be 
heard  in  drawing-rooms,  which  may  be 
not  so  good.  Drawing-room  music,  as 
a  rule,  may  be  said  to  be  on  a  par  with 
drawing-room  plays  ;  that  is,  it  is  some- 
times good,  sometimes  bad,  and  often  in- 
different. 


From  The  Guardian. 
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Past  the  large,  low  dining-room,,  where 
preparations  are  being  made  for  a  dinner- 
party, up  a  short  passage  lined  with  book- 
shelves, an  open  doorway  admits  you  to 
a  room  —  large  certainly,  but  so  choked 
with  contents  that  it  rather  reminds  one 
of  the  inside  of  a  disorderly  portmanteau. 
It  is  square,  but  for  a  bay-window  in 
which  stands  a  library  table  piled  with 
books  and  papers,  an  old  black  velvet 
sermon-case,  a  battered  travelling  writ- 
ing-case, and  a  desk,  with  a  wineglass  of 
water  on  the  ledge,  and  a  tattered  sheet 
of  blotting-paper,  on  which  lies  a  bright 
blue  book  —  "Artist  and  Craftsman" — ■ 
the  last  study  of  the  owner  of  the  room, 
to  judge  from  the  paper-cutter  between 
the  leaves.  It  is  flanked  by  "Lectures 
on  Casuistry,"  and  "  Geschichte  des  Al- 
ten  Btmdy  A  portentous  waste-paper 
basket  stands  beneath  :  both  this  and  the 
paper-cutter  seem  fitted  by  their  unusual 
proportions  to  cope  with  their  daily  work. 
A  hard  horse-hair  chair,  without  arms, 
springs,  or  cushions,  turns  its  back  reso- 
lutely to  the  garden,  and  its  face  to  the 
army  of  papers. 

Three  tables  and  a  whatnot  dispersed 
over  the  room  serve  as  foundations  for  a 
pyramid  of  books,  reports,  periodicals  — 
Cornhills^  Macmillans^  Revues  des  Deux 
Mondes — thatched  with  the  Tinies^  Pall 
Mall^  Saturday^  Guardian^  and  other 
papers  unnumbered.  Two  wandering 
book-cases,  with  double  faces  and  no 
backs,  are  stocked  with  motley  rows  of 
volumes,  at  which  we  will  look  closer. 
Saint  Anselm  de  Canterbury,  Arlemus 
Ward,"  Science  de  V Histoire,'''  a  long  range 
of  Dumas, Comte's  '■'Systhne,''^  "  Ingoldsby 
Legends."  Arc  the  contents  of  the  shelves 
which  line  the  walls  less    miscellaneous  ? 
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Hardly  less  siirprisinj^.  Here  is  a  fa- 
vourite shelf,  apparently,  where  the  books 
stand  loosely,  and  unevenly,  as  if  ready 
for  immediate  action  —  Lettish  Bible, 
BiblJ  Swata,  Wendish  Bible,  '■'■  Zwmgli' s 
Werke''''  (pushed  in  hastily  and  upside 
down),  a  little  Hindustani  and  incompre- 
hensible '■'■  yolowkz  Polyglotte  der  Orien- 
tal Poesie,''^  '''■  Rabbinische  BlumetileseP 
Nor,  if  you  walk  round  the  room  with 
speed  and  caution  that  you  may  not  be 
surprised  too  far  from  the  two  modes  of 
escape,  —  the  door  and  window  —  are  the 
other  shelves  less  bewildering  to  a  mere- 
ly human  understanding.  Bopp  :  '■'■  San- 
skrltsprache,^^  '''•  Koptische  Grammatik,''^ 
"  Miverian  Archaeology  ;  "  Arabic,  Arme- 
nian, Celtic,  Persian  dictionaries  ;  gram- 
mars of  Icelandic,  Erse,  jEgyptische.  Sev- 
enty-eight volumes  of  '''■  Metnoires  rela- 
tives dPHistoire  de  France;  "  Dallas,  the 
"Gay  Science"  (what  may  that  be?  — 
whist  ?  fencing  ?  dancing  ?  Not  at  all  — 
criticism  !).  Dante,  Shakespeare,  Bunsen, 
Milton,  Hallam,  S^vign^,  Luther.  But  a 
complete  list  would  take  days  to  write  and 
hours  to  read.  Besides  these,  the  library 
steps  are  crushed  under  a  liaystack  of 
unbound  books,  mostly  Dutch,  and  two 
open  portmanteaus  are  overflowing  with 
papers  and  correspondence. 

The  floor  is  covered  with  no  luxuriant 
recluse  Turkey  carpet,  but  a  common  crim- 
son and  drab  drugget,  worn  and  faded.  The 
paper,  if  there  be  any,  is  hidden  behind 
the  books.  No,  there  is  a  strip  over  the 
mantelpiece,  Indian  red,  with  a  creeping 
pattern  of  dull  gold.  On  the  mantlepiece 
stand  three  wax  candles,  a  marble  clock, 
and  a  heap  of  pennies,  on  which  no  un- 
scrupulous housemaid  will  take  compas- 
sion. 

Searching  curiously  for  traces  of  hu- 
man presence,  we  notice  a  crab-stick 
leaning  against  the  corner  of  the  window, 
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and  on  the  centre  table,  erect  and  digni- 
fied, a  black  velvet  skull-cap,  very  much 
—  yes,  uncommonly  like  in  shape  to  Cow- 
per's  well-known  nightcap.  Its  counter- 
part in  black  silk,  tumbled,  frayed,  but 
evidently  the  more  familiar  friend,  lies 
near  the  desk.  A  feather  brush,  worn 
out  in  hopeless  attempts  to  fight  the  dust, 
droops  over  the  edge  of  a  century  of 
Quarterly  Reviews.  Not  many  visitors 
are  expected  here,  for  all  the  chairs 
(horsehair  and  uncompromising,  like  the 
one  at  the  desk)  are  built  up  with  books. 
There  are  two  deep  leathern  arm-chairs, 
though,  on  either  side  of  the  wide  fire- 
place, but  they  are  served  in  the  same 
fashion.  Over  all,  on  a  tall  pedestal,  the 
bust  of  Julius  Hare  gazes  with  bland, 
blank  eyes. 

Who  is  the  master  of  the  room  1  the 
hermit-crab  of  the  shell  1  Hush,  there 
are  voices  at  the  door  ;  one  grating  with 
the  huskiness  of  old  age,  slow  and  em- 
phatic, giving,  it  would  seem,  some  order, 
which  is  responded  to  with  a  ready  "  Yes, 
my  lord"  —  and  heavy,  plodding  steps 
come  with  frightful  distinctness  up  the 
oiiciotli-covered  passage.  Jump  out  of 
the  window,  if  you  are  not  prepared  for 
instant  annihilation,  but  wait  behind  that 
juniper  and  peep  through  the  heavy,  dark 
branches  that  rob  the  window  of  half  the 
rays  of  a  watery  autumn  sun,  and  you 
may  note  the  entrance  of  an  old  man 
with  stooping  shoulders  and  scanty  grey 
hair,  and  watchful,  light-blue  eyes,  which 
need  the  warming  effect  of  a  smile  on 
the  quaint,  rugged,  but  not  unkindly  face. 
He  passes  across  to  the  chair  in  the  win- 
dow, and  sitting  down,  he  reluctantly 
pushes  aside  the  book  and  paper-cutter, 
and  breaks  open  the  topmost  of  a  pile  of 
letters  addressed  to  "  The  Bishop  of  St. 
David's." 


Hay  Fever.  —  In  a  letter  to  his  son-in-law, 
Dr.  Holland,  the  renowned  humourist,  Sidney 
Smith,  says  :  —  "I  am  suffering  from  my  old 
complaint,  hay  fever ;  the  membrane  of  my 
nose  is  in  such  a  state  of  irritation,  that  light 
dust,  contradiction,  an  absurd  remark,  the  sight 
of  a  Dissenter,  anything  sets  me  sneezing,  and 
when  I  begin  to  sneeze  at  twelve,  I  don't  leave 


off  till  two,  and  may  be  heard  at  Baunto" 
when  the  wind  sets  that  way  —  a  distance  of 
six  miles.  Turn  your  attention  to  this  little 
curse.  If  consumption  is  too  powerful  for 
physicians,  at  least  they  should  not  let  them- 
selves be  baffled  by  such  a  little  upstart  as  hay 
fever." 
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7.70  SONG   OF  A 

SONG  OF  A   FELLOW-WORKER. 


I   FOUND  a  fellow- worker  when  I  deemed  I 

toiled  alone  : 
My  toil   was  fashioning  thought   and  sound, 

and  his  was  hewing  stone  ; 
I  worked  in  the  palace  of  my  brain,  he  in  the 

common  street, 
And   it  seemed  his  toil  was  great  and  hard, 

while  mine  was  great  and  sweet. 

I  said,  O  fellow- worker,  yea,  for  I  am  a  worker 
too. 

The  heart  nigh  fails  me  many  a  day,  but  how 
is  it  with  you  ? 

For  while  I  toil  great  tears  of  joy  will  some- 
times fill  my  eyes. 

And  when  I  form  my  perfect  work  it  lives  and 
never  dies. 


I  carve  the  marble  of  pure  thought  until  the 

thought  takes  form,  ,         .         . 

Until  it  gleams  before  my  soul  and  makes  the 

world  grow  warm ; 
Until    there   comes   the    glorious   voice   and 

words  that  seem  divine, 
And  the  music  reaches  all  men's  hearts  and 

draws  them  into  mine. 


And  yet  for   days   it  seems   my  heart  shall 

blossom  never  more, 
And  the  burden  of  my  loneliness  lies  on  nae 

very  sore  : 
Therefore,  O  hewer  of  the  stones  that  pave 

base  human  ways. 
How  canst  thou  bear  the  years  till  death,  made 

of  such  thankless  days  ? 

Then  he  replied  :  Ere  sunrise,  when  the  pale 

lips  of  the  day 
Sent  forth  an  earnest  thrill  of  breath  at  warmth 

of  the  first  ray, 
A  great  thought  rose  within  me,  how,  while 

men  asleep  had  lain. 
The  thousand  labours  of  the  world  had  grown 

up  once  again. 


The  sun  grew  on  the  world,  and  on  my  soul 

the  thought  grew  too  — 
A  great  appalling  sun,  to  light  my  soul  the 

long  day  through. 
I  felt  the  world's  whole  burden  for  a  moment, 

then  began 
With  man's  gigantic  strength  to  do  the  labour 

of  one  man. 


I  went  forth  hastily,  and  lo  !  I  met  a  hundred 

men. 
The  worker  with  the  chisel  and  the  worker 

with  the  pen,  — 
The  restless  toilers  after  good,  who  sow  and 

never  reap. 
And  one  who  maketh  music  for  their  souls 

that  may  not  sleep. 


FELLOW-WORKER. 


I 


Each  passed  me  with  a  dauntless  look,  and  my 

undaunted  eyes 
Were  almost  softened  as  they  passed  with 

tears  that  strove  to  rise 
At  sight  of  all  those  labours,  and  because  that 

every  one, 
Ay,  the  greatest,  would  be  greater  if  my  little 

were  undone. 


They  passed  me,  having  faith  in  me,  and  in 

our  several  ways. 
Together  we  began  to-day  as  on  the  other 

days  : 
I  felt  their  mighty  hands  at  work,  and,  as  the 

day  wore  through. 
Perhaps  they  felt  that  even  I  was  helping 

somewhat  too  : 

Perhaps  they  felt,  as  with  those  hands  they 

lifted  mightily 
The  burden  once  more  laid  upon  the  world  so 

heavily. 
That  while  they  nobly  held  it  as  each  man  can 

do  and  bear. 
It  did  not  wholly  fall  my  side  as  though  no 

man  were  there. 


And  so  we  toil  together  many  a  day  from 

morn  till  night, 
I  in  the   lower  depths  of  life,  they   on    the 

lovely  height ; 
For  though  the  common  stones  are  mine,  and 

they  have  lofty  cares, 
Their  work  begins  where  this  leaves  off,  and 

mine  is  part  of  theirs. 


And  'tis  not  wholly  mine  or  theirs  I  think  of 

through  the  day,  * 

But  the  great  eternal  thing  we  make  together, 

I  and  they ; 
Far  in  the  sunset  I  behold  a  city  that  man 

owns, 
Made  fair  with   all  their  nobler  toil,  built  of 

my  common  stones. 


Then  noonward,  as  the  task  grows  light  with' 

all  the  labour  done. 
The  single  thought  of  all  the  day  becomes  a 

joyous  one ; 
For,  rising  in  my  heart  at  last  where  it  has 

lain  so  long, 
It  thrills  up  seeking  for  a  voice,  and  grows 

almost  a  song. 


But  when    the   evening    comes,   indeed,    the 

words  have  taken  wing. 
The  thought  sings  in  me  still,  but  I  am  all  too 

tired  to  sing ; 
Therefore,  O  you   my  friend,  who  serve   the 

world  with  minstrelsy, 
Among   our  fellow- workers'  songs  make  that 

one  song  for  me. 
Athen»um.  ARTHUR  O'ShaUGHNESSY. 
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From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
NATURAL  RELIGION. 


There  are  two  very  opposite  parties 
among  us  at  the  present  day,  whose  lan- 
guage is  in  one  respect  very  strikingly 
similar.  The  Christian  Church  has  from 
the  beginning  spoken  with  a  certain  con- 
tempt of  learning.  "The  wisdom  of  the 
world,"  "oppositions  of  science  falsely 
so  called,"  "  to  the  Greeks  foolishness  ;  " 
these  are  the  phrases  of  one  of  the  earliest 
and  highest  of  Christian  authorities.  In 
our  own  country  the  two  most  powerful 
of  Christian  movements,  Puritanism  and 
Evangelicalism,  have  been  distinctly 
marked  with  this  characteristic  feature, 
although  it  might  be  possible  to  mention 
one  or  two  learned  Evangelicals  and 
several  learned  Puritans.  That  there 
have  been,  and  are,  a  vast  number  of 
men  at  the  same  time  Christian  and 
learned,  does  not  affect  the  fact  that 
Christianity  holds  itself  aloof  from  and 
in  a  manner  superior  to  learning.  Such 
men,  where  their  Christian  feeling  has 
been  intense,  have  often  spoken  dis- 
paragingly of  their  own  learning,  as  of  a 
thing  of  little  value,  and  have  taken  a 
pride  in  placing  themselves  on  a  level 
with  the  ignorant.  If  it  is  true  that  elo- 
quent vindications  of  learning  from  the 
Christian  point  of  view  might  be  quoted, 
lofty  assertions  of  the  sympathy  of  Chris- 
tianity for  whatever  is  true  and  elevated, 
such  assertions  do  not  prove  so  much  as 
is  proved  by  the  necessity  of  making 
them.  If  we  admire  them,  it  is  rather 
because  we  love  learning  than  because 
we  love  Christianity.  We  admire  them 
as  noble  deviations  from  the  Christian 
tradition,  in  a  point  where  we  have  a 
misgiving  that  Christianity  may  be  nar- 
row. Yet  this  contempt  for  learning  no 
Christian  would  admit  to  be  equivalent 
to  a  contempt  for  knowledge.  Knowl- 
edge, a  certain  kind  of  knowledge,  Ciiris- 
tians  maintain  to  be  the  only  thing  worth 
having.  Wealth,  power,  everything  that 
is  counted  desirable,  they  desjMse  in  com^ 
parison  with  a  certain  kind  of  knowledge. 
It  is  among  these  things  comparatively 
despicable  that  they  class  what  is  com- 
monly called  learning.     They  despise  it 


tively  worthless  in  qualit}',  as  being  but  a 
counterfeit  of  the  true  learning  which  it 
is  happiness  and  salvation  to  possess. 

Now  in  this  respect  quite  an  opposite 
school  hold  the  very  same  language. 
Scientific  men  resemble  Christians,  in 
treating  with  great  contempt  what  goes 
by  the  name  of  learning  and  philosophy, 
in  comparison  with  another  sort  of  wis- 
dom which  they  believe  themselves  to 
possess.  Like  Christians,  they  are  no 
contemners  of  knowledge  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, in  praise  of  knowledge  they  gVow 
eloquent,  and  use  language  of  scriptural 
elevation.  "  Wisdom  is  the  principal 
thing,  therefore  get  wisdom  ;  and  with 
all  thy  getting,  get  understanding."  It 
is  their  unceasing  cry  that  all  good  is  to 
be  expected  from  the  increase  of  true 
knowledge  ;  that  the  happiness,  both  of 
the  race  and  individuals,  depends  upon 
the  advance  of  real  science,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  it  to  human  life.  Yet  they 
have  a  contempt  for  learning,  which  is 
just  as  Christian  in  its  tone  as  their  love 
for  knowledge.  "  Erudition  "  and  "  phil- 
osophy "are  terms  of  contempt  in  their 
mouths.  The  first  they  consider  to  be, 
for  the  most  part,  a  criminal  waste  of 
time  ;  philosophy  they  denounce  as  con- 
sisting mainly  of  empty  words,  and  offer- 
ing solutions  either  imaginary  or  unin- 
telligible of  problems  which  are  either  im- 
aginary or  unintelligible  themselves.  In 
some  scientific  men  this  feeling  of  con- 
tempt for  learning  is  concealed  ;  they  will 
profess  to  admire  scholarship  and  erudi- 
tion, speaking  of  it  as  a  graceful  accom- 
plishment ;  and  it  is  only  in  unguarded 
moments  that  they  betray  their  convic- 
tion that  it  is  nothing  more  ;  others  pro- 
claim it  loudly,  and  some  even  wish  to 
bring  public  opinion  to  bear  upon  the 
matter,  so  as  to  prevent  as  an  immorality 
the  acquiring  of  useless  knowledge. 

Thus,  the  old  religious  school,  and  that 
new  school  whose  convictions  we  see 
now  gradually  acquiring  the  character  of  a 
religion,  agree  in  combining  a  passionate 
love  for  what  they  believe  true  knowl- 
edge, with  a  contempt  for  so-called  learn- 
ing and  philosophy.  The  common  enemy 
of  both  is  what  the  one  school  calls,  and 
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the  other  might  well  call,  "the  wisdom  of 
the  world."  But  though  agreeing  so  far, 
these  two  schools  hate  their  common 
enemy  much  less  than  they  hate  each 
other.  For  each  regards  the  "  true  wis- 
dom" of  the  other  as  worse  and  more 
mischievous  than  the  wisdom  of  the 
world  which  each  rejects.  To  the  scien- 
tific school  the  Christian  yvcjatc  is  a  mys- 
tical superstition,  compared  with  which 
"learning  and  philosophy"  are  science 
itself.  To  the  Christian,  modern  science 
is  a  darkness  compared  with  which  the 
science  that  St.  Paul  rejected  might 
almost  be  called  Christianity. 

Nothing  is  so  terrible  as  this  clashing 
of  opposite  religions.  Diffeiences  on 
important  subjects  are  always  painful,  but 
the  direct  shock  of  contrary  enthusiasms 
has  something  appalling  about  it.  That 
one  man's  highest  truth  should  be  an- 
other man's  deadliest  falsehood  ;  that  one 
man  should  be  ready  to  die  in  disinter- 
ested self-devotion  for  a  cause  which 
another  man  is  equally  ready  to  oppose 
at  the  sacrifice  of  his  life  ;  this  is  a  horror 
which  is  none  the  less  horrible  because 
it  has  often  been  witnessed  on  this  per- 
plexed planet.  But  often  it  has  been 
seen,  long  after  the  conflict  was  over, 
that  there  had  been  misapprehension  ; 
that  the  difference  of  opinion  was  not 
really  anything  like  so  complete  as  it 
seemed.  Nay,  it  has  often  happened 
that  a  later  generation  has  seen  the  dif- 
ference to  be  very  small  indeed,  and  has 
wondered  that  so  much  could  have  been 
made  of  it.  In  such  cases  the  mind  is 
relieved  of  that  fancy  of  a  radical  discord 
in  human  nature.  We  see  that  self-devo- 
tions have  not  really  clashed  in  such  fell 
antagonism.  We  see  that  with  self-devo- 
tion there  may  mix  less  noble  feelings, 
and  that  the  immitigable  hostility  of  re- 
ligious strife  may  be  caused  by  a  mixture 
of  ardent  conviction  with  some  impulses 
less  noble,  with  some  that  are  blamable 
and  some  that  are  even  ludicrous,  with 
mere  pugnacity,  with  the  passion  of 
gratifying  Self-importance,  with  the  half 
noble  pleasure  that  there  is  in  fighting, 
and  the  ignoble  pleasure  that  there  is  in 
giving  pain. 

It  would  certainly  be  hard  enough  to 


show  that  the  present  strife  betweei 
Christianity  and  science  is  one  in  which 
insignificant  differences  are  magnified 
by  the  imagination  of  the  combatants. 
The  question  is  nothing  less  than  this, 
whether  we  are  to  regard  the  grave  with 
assured  hope,  and  the  ties  between  hu- 
man beings  as  indissoluble  by  death  ;  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  dismiss  the  thought 
of  a  future  life  as  too  doubtful  to  be 
worth  considering,  even  if  not  absolutely 
chimerical.  No  reasoning  can  make  such 
a  difference  into  a  small  one.  But  even 
where  the  differences  are  so  great,  it  may 
still  be  worth  while  to  call  attention  to 
the  points  of  agreement.  In  our  penury 
of  truth  we  ought  to  make  the  very 
utmost  of  our  agreements.  Let  us  rescue 
whatever  we  can  from  the  waves  of 
doubt ;  sailors  thrown  shipwrecked  on  a 
desert  island  must  save  what  they  can, 
not  what  they  would.  If  there  is  some 
truth,  however  small,  upon  which  all  can 
agree,  then  there  is  some  action  upon 
which  all  can  unite  ;  and  who  can  tell 
how  much  may  be  done  by  anything  so 
rare  as  absolute  unanimity  ?  Moreover, 
if  we  look  closely,  we  shall  always  find 
our  agreement  to  be  more  than  we  had 
expected.  It  seems  as  if  men  valued 
difference  of  opinion  for  its  own  sake. 
We  seem  not  to  care  for  any  doctrine 
that  is  not  controvertible.  We  talk  with 
contempt  of  platitudes  and  truisms. 
Platitudes  and  truisms  do  not  work  up 
into  interesting  books  ;  but  if  our  object 
is  to  accomplish  something  for  human 
life,  we  shall  scarcely  find  any  truth  ser- 
viceable that  has  not  been  rubbed  into  a 
truism,  and  scarcely  any  maxim  that  has 
not  been  worn  into  a  platitude.  But  men 
seldom  apply  to  truths  this  test  of  prac- 
tice ;  they  try  them  by  the  other  test, 
which  is  the  test  of  talk  and  debate. 
Thus  it  happens  that  ten  points  of  agree- 
ment seem  less  important  in  most  assem- 
blies than  one  point  of  difference.  Why 
is  it  men  do  not  discover  by  experience 
the  waste  that  is  caused  by  this  method  ? 
Either  they  must  have  a  great  deal  of 
time  on  their  hands,  or  else  they  have 
most  unreasonable  expectations  from 
controversy.  But  I  return  to  my  point. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  the  language 
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used  by  Christians  in  disparagement  of 
learning.  God,  they  say,  has  revealed  to 
men  all  that  is  essential  for  them  to  know. 
By  the  side  of  revealed  knowledge  what 
the  human  intellect  can  discover  for  itself 
is  of  little  importance.  If  it  seem  to 
clash  with  revelation  it  is  mischievous  ; 
if  not  it  may  be  useful  in  a  subordinate 
degree.  But  at  the  best  it  is  contempti- 
ble by  the  side  of  th^  "one  thing  need- 
ful ;  "  and  the  greatest  discoverer  that 
ever  lived  is  a  trifler  compared  with  the 
most  simple-minded  Christian  who  has 
studied  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the 
gospel. 

There  is  indeed  a  true  erudition  and  a 
true  philosophy,  the  subject  of  which  is 
God's  revelation  itself.  Scholars,  pro- 
foundly read  in  the  sources  of  theology, 
whether  they  be  supposed  to  be  the  Bible 
or  the  fathers  of  the  Church  ;  philoso- 
phers who  have  made  the  Christian  rev- 
elation their  basis,  or  have  collected  and 
elucidated  the  evidence  of  it  —  these  are 
truly  wise, -and  escape  the  censure  of 
frivolity  under  which  secular  learning 
lies  ;  but  even  these,  illustrious  and  ven- 
erable as  they  may  be,  will  acknowledge 
that  there  is  a  wisdom  beyond  their  own, 
which  the  humblest  Christian  may  pos- 
sess, the  wisdom  of  simple  belief  and 
love. 

We  are  less  familiar  as  yet  with  the 
invectives  of  scientific  men  against  what 
has  long  passed  for  learning  and  philos- 
ophy in  the  world.  Different  sections  of 
the  scientific  school  bring  the  accusation 
in  different  language.  Yet  the  same  feel- 
ing, the  same  strong  and  contemptuous 
conviction,  pervades  the  whole  school. 
What  they  reject  and  assail  is,  in  two 
words,  knowledge  based  on  authority, 
and  knowledge  wanting  an  inductive 
basis. 

That  the  utterances  of  great  and  fa- 
mous philosophers  are  to  be  taken  as 
truth  ;  that  in  science  as  in  the  civil  law, 
the  respojisa  prudcntuin  have  a  binding 
force  ;  has  been  accepted  in  some  de- 
partments of  knowledge  up  to  the  present 
day.  Long  after  the  authority  of  Aris- 
totle had  been  shaken  new  thinkers  were 
allowed  to  occupy  a  similar  place  in  some 
branches,  and  from  Descartes  to  Hegel  a 


sort  of  monarchical  rule  has  prevailed  in 
metaphysics.  The  scientific  school  tol- 
erates nothing  of  this  kind.  Not  that  it 
refuses  to  reverence  superior  minds,  not 
perhaps  that  it  is  altogether  incapable  of 
yielding  to  the  temptation  of  trusting  a 
particular  authority  for  a  while  too  much, 
or  following  a  temporary  fashion.  But  as 
a  general  rule  it  rejects  as  a  superstition 
the  notion  that  the  most  superior  mind  is 
at  all  infallible  ;  it  dissents  without  scru- 
ple from  those  whom  it  reverences  most ; 
and  on  the  other  the  most  eminent  mem- 
bers of  it  encourage  this  freedom,  are 
well  pleased  to  be  contradicted,  and  avoid 
assuming  an  oracular  style  as  a  mark  of 
charlatanry.  Such  a  coup  d'etat  in  phi- 
losophy as  that  of  Auguste  Comte  is  res- 
olutely resisted,  and  the  autocracy  of 
Hegel  comes  to  an  end,  not  by  the  acces- 
sion of  a  new  monarch,  but  rather  by  the 
proclamation  of  a  republic  in  German 
philosophy. 

By  the  introduction  of  this  new  princi- 
ple, a  large  proportion  of  the  doctrine 
current  in  the  world  is  branded  with  the 
mark  of  spuriousness.  In  theology,  meta- 
physics, moral  philosophy,  history,  poli- 
tics, the  principle  of  authority  has  reigned 
hitherto  with  more  or  less  exclusiveness. 
The  repudiation  of  it  is  a  revolution  in 
those  departments  of  knowledge.  It 
converts  whole  libraries  into  waste-paper, 
silences  controversies  that  have  raged  for 
ages,  reduces  to  worthlessness  the  whole 
store  of  learning  hived  up  in  many  capa- 
cious memories.  It  throws  discredit  at 
the  same  time  upon  the  very  name  of 
erudition  ;  not  as  such,  for  there  is  a 
kind  of  erudition  much  appreciated  by 
the  scientific  school  ;  but  because  erudi- 
tion, as  hitherto  understood,  has  com- 
monly gone  along  with,  has  in  a  great 
degree  grown  out  of,  an  excessive  rev- 
erence for  the  opinions  of  famous  men. 
All  that  part  of  erudition,  in  particular, 
which  is  to  knowledge  what  relic-worship 
is  to  religion,  the  laborious  collection  of 
minute  facts  that  concern  illustrious  men, 
begins  to  seem  superstitious  and  childish, 
when  the  general  estimate  of  human  wis- 
dom so  decidedly  sinks. 

But  the  more  important  change  is  in 
the  extension  of  the  Baconian  method  to 
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the  whole  domain  of  philosophy.  While 
one  part  of  the  "wisdom  of  the  world" 
has  been  discredited  as  resting  solely  on 
authority,  another  large  division  of  it  is 
now  rejected  as  resting  on  inductions 
insufficient  or  untrostworthy,  and  another 
as  resting  on  groundless  assumptions, 
disguised  under  the  name  of  necessary 
truths,  truths  of  the  reason,  truths  given 
in  consciousness,  etc.  The  long  habit  of 
trying  experiments,  the  vast  experience 
which  has  been  gained  of  the  mistakes 
which  may  be  made  about  matters  of  fact, 
and  of  the  infinite  carelessness  of  the 
unscientific  mind,  has  exposed  to  doubt 
whatever  has  been  deduced  in  past  ages 
from  facts  not  recurrent  or  capable  of 
being  reproduced  at  will.  The  steady 
progress  of  discovery  in  the  experimental 
sciences  has  stood  out  in  contrast  with 
the  oscillating  and  unprogressive  charac- 
ter of  the  sciences  of  mind.  Moreover, 
in  their  process  of  extension,  the  experi- 
mental sciences  have  constantly  trenched 
on  the  domain  which  was  supposed  to  lie 
definitively  beyond  their  limit.  Physiol- 
ogy has  brought  us  close  to  mind,  and 
the  old  distinction  between  matter  and 
spirit  begins  to  be  slighted  as  a  supersti- 
tion. The  old  psychology  also  is  assailed 
as  not'  properly  based  on  physiology. 
Moral  philosophy  does  not  escape.  It, 
as  well  as  the  philosophy  of  law,  has  suf- 
fered through  the  influx  of  new  knowl- 
edge about  remote  races  of  men.  Duties 
and  rights,  which  once  appeared  axiom- 
atic, and  inseparable  from  human  nature, 
now  appear  the  artificial  products  of  spe- 
cial conditions.  The  very  notion  of  duty 
itself  is  represented  as  such  an  artificial 
product. 

All  these  new  ideas  gathering  upon  our 
minds  produce  a  scepticism  with  regard 
to  current  philosophy  which  extends 
much  further  than  the  particular  beliefs 
with  which  they  seem  to  conflict.  We 
have  grown  so  accustomed  to  find  so- 
called  incontrovertible  axioms  resolve 
themselves  into  inveterate  prejudices, 
that  we  have  grown  shy  of  all  those  facile 
generalities  which  captivated  former  ages. 
Those  current  abstractions,  which  make 
up  all  the  morality  and  all  the  philosophy 
of  most  people,  have  become  suspicious 
and  dangerous  to  us.  Mind  and  matter, 
duties  and  rights,  morality  and  expedi- 
ency, honour  and  interest,  virtue  and 
vice,  all  these  words,  which  seemed  once 
to  express  elementary  and  certain  reali- 
ties, now  strike  us  as  just  the  words 
which,  thrown  into  the  scientific  crucible, 
mififht  dissolve  at   once.     It  is  thus  not 


merely  philosophy  which  is  discredited^ 
but  just  that  homely  and  popular  wisdom 
by  which  common  life  is  guided.  This 
too,  it  appears,  instead  of  being  the  ster- 
ling product  of  phiin  experience,  is  the 
overflow  of  a  spurious  philosophy,  the 
redundance  of  the  uncontrolled  specula- 
tions of  thinkers  who  were  unacquainted 
with  scientific  method. 

This  second  change  leads  to  self-dis- 
trust, as  the  first  led  to  distrust  of  other 
men.  As  we  learn  not  to  take  our  truth 
at  second  hand  from  other  thinkers,  so 
we  learn  that  we  must  not  take  it,  if  the 
expression  may  be  used,  from  ourselves. 
Truth  is  not  what  we  think,  any  more 
than  it  is  what  famous  men  have  thought. 
That  which  irresistibly  strikes  us  as  true, 
that  which  seems  self-evident,  that  which 
commends  itself  to  us,  may  nevertheless, 
we  learn,  not  be  true  at  all.  It  is  not 
enough  to  judge  for  ourselves,  to  examine 
the  facts  independently.  We  must  exam- 
ine the  facts  according  to  a  rigorous 
method,  which  has  been  elaborated  by  a 
long  series  of  investigators,  and  without 
which  neither  candour  nor  impartiality 
would  save  us  either  fro.m  seeing  wrong, 
or  from  receiving  unsound  evidence,  or 
from  generalizing  too  fast,  or  from  allow- 
ing some  delusive  name  to  come  between 
us  and  the  reality.  Distrust  of  others, 
distrust  of  ourselves  —  if  the  first  of  these 
two  factors  of  the  scientific  spirit  were 
separated  from  the  second,  the  result 
would  be  mere  self-conceit,  mere  irrever- 
ence. As  it  is,  the  scientific  spirit  is 
simply  a  jealous  watchfulness  against 
that  tendency  of  human  nature  to  read 
itself  into  the  universe,  which  will  show 
itself  both  in  each  individual  and  in  the 
very  greatest  investigators,  and  which 
can  only  be  controlled  by  rigorously  ad- 
hering to  a  fixed  process,  and  rigidly  ver- 
ifying the  work  of  others  by  the  same. 

Knowledge,  not  scientifically  obtained 
and  verified,  might  very  fitly  be  called  by 
the  name  which  Christianity  uses.  It 
might  be  called  "human  knowledge,"  or 
"the  wisdom  of  the  world."  For  the  dif- 
ference between  it  and  genuine  knowl- 
edge is  just  this,  that  it  is  adulterated  by 
a  human  element.  It  is  not  the  result  of 
a  contact  between  the  universe  and  the 
naked  human  intelligence.  The  perceiv- 
ing mind  has  mixed  itself  up  with  the 
thing  perceived,  and  not  merely  in  the 
way  in  which  it  always  must,  in  the  way 
which  constitutes  cognition,  but  in  quite 
other  and  arbitrary  ways,  by  wishes,  by 
prejudices,  by  crochets,  by  vanities. 
Such  humanized  views  of  the   universe 
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have  a  peculiar  though  cheap  attractive- 
ness. They  naturally  please  the  human 
mind,  because,  in  fact,  they  were  ex- 
pressly contrived  to  do  so.  They  adapt 
themselves  readily  to  rhetoric  and  poetry, 
because,  in  fact,  they  are  rhetoric  and 
poetry  in  disguise.  To  reject  them  is  to 
mortify  human  nature  ;  it  is  an  act  of 
vigorous  asceticism.  It  is  to  renounce 
the  world  as  truly  as  the  Christian  does 
when  he  protests  against  fashionable 
vices.  It  is  to  reject  a  pleasant  thing 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  insincere  ; 
that  it  is  not  in  fact  what  it  professes  to 
be.  The  moral  attitude  of  the  man  who 
does  it  is  just  such  as  Hebrew  prophets 
assumed  towards  the  flattering  and  lying 
court-prophets  of  their  day  ;  just  such 
as  Christianity  itself  assumed  towards 
Pharisaism ;  just  such  as  Luther  and 
Knox  assumed  towards  mediaevalism  ; 
just  such  as  the  Puritans  assumed  towards 
prelacy.  It  is  an  attitude  of  indignant 
sincerity,  an  attitude  marking  an  inward 
determination  to  face  the  truth  of  the 
universe,  however  disagreeable,  and  not 
to  allow  it  to  be  adulterated  and  drugged, 
so  as  to  suit  our  human  feebleness.  If 
we  cannot  produce  from  the  authoritative 
documents  of  religion  texts  directly  sanc- 
tioning it,  this  is  because  the  particular 
problem  was  not  presented  in  ancient 
times  to  the  nation  which  gave  us  our 
religion.  Those  documents  are  full  of 
passages  expressing  in  poetic  forms  and 
in  language  suited  to  another  age  the 
spirit  of  modern  science.  Notably,  the 
book  of  Job,  not  in  occasional  passages 
only,  but  as  its  main  object  and  drift, 
contrasts  tlie  conventional,  and,  as  it 
were,  orthodox  view  of  the  universe,  with 
the  view  which  those  obtain  who  are  pre- 
pared to  face  its  awfulness  directly. 

Thus  the  religious  view  and  the  scientif- 
ic view  of  the  universe,  which  are  thought 
to  be  so  opposite,  agree  in  this  important 
point.  Both  protest  earnestly  against 
human  wisdom.  Both  wait  for  a  mes- 
sage which  is  to  come  to  them  from  with- 
out. Religion  says,  "  Let  man  be  silent, 
and  listen  when  God  speaks."  Science 
says,  "Let  us  interrogate  nature,  and  let 
us  be  sure  that  the  answer  we  get  is 
really  nature's,  and  not  merely  an  echo 
of  our  own  voice."  Now  whether  or  not 
religion  and  science  agree  in  what  they 
recommend,  it  is  evident  that  they  agree 
in  what  they  denounce.  They  agree  in 
denouncing  that  pride  of  the  human  in- 
tellect which  supposes  it  knows  every- 
thing, which  is  not  passive  enough  in  the 
presence   of   reality,  but   deceives   itself 


with  pompous  words  instead  of  things, 
and  with  flattering  eloquence  instead  of 
sober  truth. 

Here,  however,  it  will  be  said,  the 
agreement  between  religion  and  science 
ends,  and  even  this  agreement  is  only 
apparent.  Science  protests  against  the 
idols  or  delusions  of  the  human  intellect 
in  order  that  it  may  substitute  for  them 
the  reality  of  nature  ;  religion  sacrifices 
all  those  idols  to  the  greatest  of  them  all, 
which  is  God.  For  what  is  God --so 
the  argument  runs — but  a  hypothesis, 
which  religious  men  have  mistaken  for  a 
demonstrated  reality  ?  And  is  it  not  pre- 
cisely against  such  premature  hypotheses 
that  science  most  strenuously  protests  ? 
That  a  personal  will  is  the  cause  of  the 
universe — this  might  stand  very  well  as 
a  hypothesis  to  work  with,  until  facts 
should  either  confirm  it,  or  force  it  to  give 
way  to  another  either  different  or  at  least 
modified.  That  this  personal  will  is 
benevolent,  and  is  shown  to  be  so  by  the 
facts  of  the  universe,  which  evince  a  prov- 
idential care  for  man  and  other  animals 
—  this  is  just  one  of  those  plausibilities, 
which  passed  muster  before  scientific 
method  was  understood  —  but  modern 
science  rejects  it  as  unproved.  Modern 
science  holds  that  there  may  be  design 
in  the  universe,  but  that  to  penetrate  the 
design  is,  and  probably  always  will  be, 
beyond  the  power  of  the  human  under- 
standing. That  this  personal  will  has  on 
particular  occasions  revealed  itself  by 
breaking  through  the  customary  order  of 
the  universe,  and  performing  what  are 
called  miracles — this  is  one  of  those 
legends  of  which  histories  were  full,  until 
a  stricter  view  of  evidence  was  intro- 
duced, and  the  modern  critical  spirit 
sifted  thoroughly  tihe  annals  of  the  world. 
But  if  modern  science  be  right  in  these 
opinions,  the  very  notion  of  God  is  re- 
moved altogether  from  the  domain  of 
practical  life.  So  long  as  God  appeared 
certainly  to  exist.  He  necessarily  eclipsed 
and  reduced  to  insignificance  all  other 
existences.  So  long  as  it  was  held  possi- 
ble to  discover  His  will  and  mind,  all 
other  inquiries  might  reasonably  be  pro- 
nounced frivolous.  But  all  is  changed 
as  soon  as  we  begin  to  regard  His  ex- 
istence as  a  mere  hypolliesis,  and  His 
will  as  inscrutable  and  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  human  understanding.  Not  only 
is  all  changed,  but  all  is  reversed.  In- 
stead of  being  the  one  important  ques- 
tion, God's  will  now  becon-jcs  the  one 
wwimportant  question,  because  the  one 
question  which  it  is  essentially  impos:»i« 
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ble  to  answer.  Whereas  before  we 
might  charge  men  with  frivolity  who 
neglected  this  inquiry  for  inquiries  the 
most  important  in  themselves,  now  we 
may  pronounce  the  shallowest  dilettante, 
the  most  laboriously  idle  antiquary,  a 
solid  and  sensible  man,  compared  to  the 
theologian.  They  pursue,  to  be  sure, 
very  minute  objects,  but  they  do  or  may 
attain  them  ;  the  theologian  attempts  an 
impossibility  —  he  is  like  the  child  who 
tries  to  reach  the  beginning  of  the  rain- 
bow. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  that  which  I 
have  called  "  human  wisdom,"  and  which 
is  the  butt  at  the  same  time  of  theology 
and  science,  is  so  because  it  is  a  kind  of 
middle  party  between  two  mortally  hos- 
tile factions.  It  is  like  the  Girondins 
between  the  royalists  and  the  Jacobins  ; 
both  may  oppose,  and  may  even  in  a  par- 
ticular case  combine  to  oppose  it,  and 
yet  on  that  account  they  may  not  have 
the  smallest  sympathy  with  each  other. 
And  the  middle  party  once  crushed,  there 
will  follow  no  reconciliation,  but  a  mortal 
contest  between  the  extremes.  Is  this 
so  or  is  it  otherwise?  The  question  is 
whether  the  statement  given  above  of 
the  theological  view  of  th^  universe  is 
exhaustive  or  not.  Is  it  all  summed  up 
in  the  three  propositions  that  a  personal 
will  is  the  cause  of  the  universe,  that  that 
will  is  perfectly  benevolent,  that  that  will 
;has  sometimes  interfered  by  miracles 
with  the  order  of  the  universe  .?  If  these 
ipropositions  exhaust  it,  and  science 
ithrows  discredit  upon  all  of  them,  evi- 
dently theology  and  science  are  irrecon- 
cilable, and  the  contest  between  them 
must  end  in  the  destruction  of  one  or 
the  other. 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  the  first  place, 
that  these  propositions  are  not  so  much 
an  abstract  of  theology  as  of  the  particu- 
lar theology  now  current.  That  God  is 
perfectly  benevolent  is  a  maxim  of  popu- 
lar Christianity,  and  it  may  be  found 
stated  in  the  Bible.  But  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  theology  as  such.  Many  nations 
have  believed  in  gods  of  mixed  or  posi- 
tively malignant  character.  Other  na- 
tions have  indeed  ascribed  to  their  dei- 
ties all  the  admirable  qualities  they  could 
conceive,  but  benevolence  was  not  one  of 
these.  They  have  believed  in  gods  that 
were  beautiful,  powerful,  immortal,  hap- 
py, but  not  benevolent.  It  may  even  be 
said  that  the  Bible  and  Christianity  itself 
have  not  uniformly  represented  God  as 
perfectly  benevolent.  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment He  is  described  as  just,  but  at  the 
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same  time  terrible  and  pitiless  against 
the  wicked  ;  and  at  least  one  form  of 
modern  Christianity,  Galvanism,  takes  a 
view  of  the  divine  character  which  it  is 
impossible  to  reconcile  with  infinite  be- 
nevolence. Moreover,  if  almost  all  the- 
ologies have  introduced  what  we  should 
describe  as  miracle,  yet  it  would  be  very 
incorrect  to  class  many  of  them  in  this 
respect  with  that  current  view  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  represents  God  as  demon- 
strating His  existence  by  occasional 
interruptions  of  the  order,  otherwise 
invariable,  of  nature.  Probably,  in  the 
majority  of  theologies,  no  other  law  of 
nature,  except  the  will  of  God,  is  recog- 
nized ;■  miracle  when  it  is  introduced  is 
not  regarded  as  breaking  through  any 
order  ;  the  very  notion  conveyed  by  the 
word  supernatural  is  unacknowledged ; 
miraculous  occurrences  are  not  distin- 
guished from  ordinary  ones,  except  as 
being  rarer,  and  are  not  distinguished 
from  rare  occurrences  at  all.  To  an  an- 
cient Jew  probably  an  earthquake  and 
the  staying  of  the  sun  on  Gibeon  were 
occurrences  of  precisely  the  same  char- 
acter, and  not  distinguished  as  they  are 
in  our  minds,  the  one  as  rare  but  natural, 
the  other  as  supernatural  and  miracu- 
lous. All  that  was  miraculous  might 
have  been  removed  from  the  creed  of  an 
ancient  Jew  without  shaking  his  theolo- 
gy. Two  out  of  the  three  propositions 
then  are  not  necessary  to  the  theological 
view  of  the  universe.  But  surely  the 
third  is.  Surely  all  theology  implies  that 
a  personal  will  is  the  cause  of  the  uni- 
verse. I  cannot  admit  even  this.  In  the 
first  place  it  is  a  very  shallow  view  of 
theologies  which  represents  them  as  hav- 
ing in  all  cases  sprung  from  speculation 
about  causes.  Undoubtedly  we  can 
trace  this  speculation  in  our  own  religion. 
The  phenomena  of  the  world  are  account- 
ed for  very  manifestly  in  the  book  of 
Genesis  by  the  fiat  of  a  personal  will. 
But  this  is  not  at  all  an  invariable  char- 
acter of  theology.  The  dei(y  of  a  thing 
is  often  regarded  in  theologies  not  at  all 
as  the  cause  of  it,  but  in  quite  another 
way,  perhaps  I  might  say  as  the  tmity  of 
it.  No  one  has  ever  supposed  that  the 
Greeks  regarded  Poseidon  as  the  cause 
of  the  sea.  Athena  seems  to  have  been 
suggested  to  them  by  the  sky,  but  she  is 
not  the  cause  of  the  sky.  And  it  would 
be  easy  to  conceive  a  theology  which  did 
not  occupy  itself  at  all  with  causes,  but 
which  at  the  same  time  conceived  the 
separate  phenomena  of  the  universe,  or 
the  universe  itself  2\\.ogQ\\).QX personally. 
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May  we  then  alter  the  proposition  thus 
—  instead  of  sayings,  "  It  is  characteristic 
of  the  theological  view  of  the  universe  to 
suppose  a  personal  will  or  wills  to  be  the 
cause  of  all  phenomena,"  may  we  say, 
"Theology  invariably  conceives  the  uni- 
verse under  the  form  of  personality,  a 
personal  will  being  assumed  as  either  the 
cause  or  the  law  of  phenomena  "  ?  Even 
this  would  be  to  go  too  ,  far.  Personality 
is  only  known  to  us  as  belonging  to  hu- 
man beings.  Personality  is  properly  the 
abstraction  of  the  qualities  common  to 
man,  woman,  and  child.  Of  these  one  of 
the  principal  is  what  we  call  the  will. 
Now  the  utmost  that  can  be  said  is,  that 
theology  has  asserted  an  analogy  more 
or  less  strong  between  the  phenomena  of 
nature  and  human  beings.  Personality 
entire  has  never  been  attributed  in  any 
theology  to  deities.  Personality,  as  we 
know  it,  involves  mortality.  Deities  are 
always  supposed  immortal.  Personality 
involves  a  body.  The  highest  theologies 
have  declared  God  to  be  incorporeal. 
We  are  brought  back,  then,  to  the  will. 
Theologies  attribute  to  deities  a  will 
like  that  of  human  beings.  They  do  so  ; 
but  again  the  highest  theologies  assert 
that  the  divine  will  is  high  above  the  hu- 
man ;  that  there  is  "  no  searching  "  of  it ; 
"  that  as  the  heaven  is  high  above  the 
earth,  so  are  His  ways  than  our  ways, 
and  His  thoughts  than  our  thoughts." 

If  the  possibility  of  miracles  were  en- 
tirely given  up,  and  the  order  of  nature 
decided  to  be  as  invariable  as  science  in- 
clines to  consider  it ;  if  all  the  appear- 
ances of  benevolent  design  in  the  uni- 
verse were  explained  away,  it  might  be 
true  that  the  belief  in  God  would  cease 
to  be  consoling.  Instead  of  being  a 
spring  of  life  and  activity,  it  might  —  I 
am  not  now  saying  it  would  —  become  a 
depressing  and  overwhelming  influence. 
And  this,  no  doubt,  is  what  people  mean 
when  they  identify,  as  they  commonly  do, 
the  belief  in  God  with  belief  in  an  over- 
ruling benevolence  and  in  the  supernat- 
ural. They  mean  to  say  not  exactly  that 
the  belief  in  God  is  necessarily  this,  but 
that  to  be  in  any  way  useful  or  beneficial 
it  must  necessarily  be  this.  But  for  my 
present  purpose  it  is  important  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  God  in  whom  ordi- 
nary people  at  the  present  d,iy  believe 
and  a  God  of  another  character  in  whom 
they  might  conceivably  believe.  I  de- 
sire to  insist  upon  the  point  that  when 
science  speaks  of  God  as  a  myth  or  a 
hypothesis,  and  declares  the  existence  of 
God  to  be  doubtful  and  destined  always 


to  remain  doubtful,  it  is  speaking  of  a 
particular  conception  of  God,  of  God 
conceived  as  benevolent,  as  outside  of 
nature,  as  personal,  as  the  cause  of  phe- 
nomena. Do  these  attributes  of  benevo- 
lence, personality,  etc.,  exhaust  the  idea 
of  God  ?  Are  they  —  not  merely  the 
most  important,  the  most  consoling  of 
His  attributes,  but  —  the  only  ones  ?  By 
denying  them  do  we  cease  not  merely  to 
be  orthodox  Christians  but  to  be  theists  ? 
Science  opposes  to  God  nature.  When 
it  denies  God  it  denies  the  existence  of 
any  power  beyond  or  superior  to  nature  ; 
and  it  may  deny  at  the  same  time  any- 
thing like  z.  cause  of  nature.  It  believes 
in  certain  laws  of  co-existence  and  se- 
quence in  phenomena,  and  in  denying 
God  it  means  to  deny  that  anything  fur- 
ther can  be  known.  God  and  nature 
then  express  ideas  which  are  different 
in  an  important  particular.  But  it  is  evi- 
dent enough  that  these  ideas  are  not  the 
opposites  that  controversy  would  repre- 
sent them  to  be.  On  the  contrary,  they 
coincide  up  to  a  certain  point.  Those 
who  believe  in  nature  may  deny  God,  but 
those  who  believe  in  God,  believe,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  in  nature  also.  The 
belief  in  God  includes  the  belief  in  na- 
ture, as  the  whole  includes  the  part. 
Science  would  represent  theology  as  dis- 
regarding nature,  as  passing  over  those 
laws  which  govern  the  universe,  and  oc- 
cupying itself  solely  with  occasional  sus- 
pensions of  them,  or  with  ulterior,  in- 
scrutable causes.  But  this  account  of 
theology  is  derived  from  a  partial  view  of 
it.  It  is  practically  to  some  extent  true 
of  the  theolo<jies  of  recent  times,  which 
have  been  driven  out  of  the  domain  of 
nature  by  the  rival  and  victorious  method 
of  physical  science.  But  it  is  not  true  at 
all  of  the  older  theologies.  They  occu- 
pied themselves  quite  as  much  with  laws 
as  with  causes  ;  so  far  from  being  op- 
posed to  science,  they  were  in  fact  them- 
selves science  in  a  rudimentary  form  ;  so 
far  from  neglecting  the  natural  for  the 
supernatural,  they  recognized  no  such 
distinction.  The  true  object  of  theology 
at  the  beginning  was  to  throw  light  upon 
natural  laws  ;  it  used  no  doubt  a  crude 
method,  and  in  some  cases  it  attempt- 
ed problems  which  modern  science  calls 
insoluI)le.  Then,  when  a  new  meth- 
od was  introduced,  theology  stuck  ob- 
stinately to  its  old  one,  and  when  the 
new  method  proved  itself  successful,  the- 
ology gradually  withdrew  into  those  do- 
{  mains,  where  as  yet  the  old  mcliiod  was 
not    threatened,    and    might   still   reign 
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without  opposition.  Thus  it  began  to  be 
supposed  that  law  belonged  to  science, 
and  suspension  of  law  or  miracle  to  the- 
ology ;  that  the  one  was  concerned  with 
nature,  and  the  other  with  that  which 
was  above  nature.  Gradually  the  name 
of  God  began  to  be  associated  with  the 
supernatural,  and  scientific  men  began  to 
say  they  had  notliing  to  do  with  God,  and 
theologians  to  find  something  alien  to 
them  in  the  word  nature. 

Yet  theology  can  never  go  further  than 
this  in  repudiating  nature.  It  can  never 
deny  that  nature  is  an  ordinance  of  God  ; 
it  can  never  question  that  the  laws  of  na- 
ture are  laws  of  God.  It  may  indeed  treat 
them  as  of  secondary  importance  ;  it  may 
consider  that  they  reveal  God  in  an  as- 
pect in  which  it  is  not  most  important 
that  we  should  know  Him.  But  it  cannot 
and  does  not  deny  that  nature  too  is  a 
revelation  of  God  ;  it  ought  not  to  deny 
that  natural  philosophy  is  a  part  of  the- 
ology, that  there  is  a  theology  which  may 
be  called  natural,  and  which  does  not  con- 
sist in  a  collection  of  the  evidences  of 
benevolent  design  in  the  universe,  but  in 
a  true  deduction  of  the  laws  which  govern 
the  universe,  whatever  those  laws  may  be, 
and  whatever  they  may  seem  to  indicate 
concerning  the  character  of  God, 

But  if,  on  the  one  hand,  the  study  of 
nature  be  one  part  of  the  study  of  God,  is 
it  not  true,  on  the  other,  that  he  who  be- 
lieves only  in  nature  is  a  theist,  and  has  a 
theology  ?  Men  slide  easily  from  the  most 
momentous  controversies  into  the  most 
contemptible  logomachies.  If  we  will  look 
at  things,  and  not  merely  at  words,  we  shall 
soon  see  that  the  scientific  man  has  a  the- 
ology and  a  God,  a  most  impressive  the- 
ology, a  most  awful  and  glorious  God.  I 
say  that  man  believes  in  a  God  who  feels 
himself  in  the  presence  of  a  power  apart 
from  and  immeasurably  above  his  own,  a 
power  in  the  contemplation  of  which  he 
is  absorbed,  in  the  -knowledge  of  which 
he  finds  safety  and  happiness.  And  such 
now  is  nature  to  the  scientific  man.  I  do 
not  now  say  that  it  is  good  or  satisfying 
to  worship  such  a  God,  but  I  say  that  no 
class  of  men  since  the  world  began  have 
ever  more  truly  believed  in  a  God,  or 
more  ardently,  or  with  more  conviction, 
worshipped  him.  Comparing  their  re- 
ligion in  its  fresh  youth  to  the  present 
confused  forms  of  Christianity,  I  think  a 
bystander  would  say  that  though  Chris- 
tianity had  in  it  something  far  higher  and 
deeper  and  more  ennobling,  yet  the 
average  scientific  man  worships  just  at 
present  a  more  awful,  and,  as   it  were,  a 
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greater  deity   than  the  average  ChristianJ 
In  so  many  Christians  the  idea  of    Goc 
has  been   degraded  by  childish  and  little- 
minded  teaching  ;  the  Eternal  and  the  In- 
finite and  the    All-embracing    has   beea| 
represented  as  the  head  of  the  clerical  in-1 
terest,    as  a  sort  of   clergyman,  as  a  sort! 
of   schoolmaster,  as  a  sort  of   philanthro-j 
pist.     But  the  scientific  man  knows  Himj 
to  be  eternal ;  in   astronomy,  in  geology, 
he   becomes   familiar   with  the  countless 
millenniums    of    His    lifetime.     The   sci- 
entific   man    strains  his  mind  actually  to 
realize  God's  infinity.     In  the  fixed  stars 
he  traces  Him,    "distance    inexpressible 
by  numbers  that   have   name."      Mean- 
while,   to    the    theologian,    infinity    and 
eternity   are   very  much  of   empty  words 
when  applied  to  the  object  of.his  worship. 
He  does  not  realize  them  in  actual   facts 
and  definite  computations. 

But  it  is  not  merely  because  he  realizes 
a  stupendous  power  that  I  call  the  scien- 
tific man  a  theist.  A  true  theist  ought  to 
recognize  his  deity  as  giving  him  the  law 
to  which  his  life  ought  to  be  conformed. 
Now  here  it  is  that  the  resemblance  of 
modern  science  to  theology  comes  out 
most  manifestly.  There  is  no  stronger 
conviction  in  this  age  than  the  conviction 
of  the  scientific  man,  that  all  happiness 
depends  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  nature,  and  the  careful  adaptation  of 
human  life  to  them.  Of  this  I  have 
spoken  before.  Luther  and  Calvin  were 
not  more  jealous  of  the  church  tradition 
that  had  obscured  the  true  word  of  God 
in  the  Scriptures  than  the  modern  man  o 
science  is  of  the  metaphysics  and  con 
ventional  philosophy  that  beguiled  men 
away  from  nature  and  her  laws.  They 
want  to  remodel  all  education,  all  preach- 
ing, so  that  the  laws  of  nature  may  be-, 
come  known  to  every  man,  and  that  every 
one  may  be  in  a  condition  to  find  his  hap- 
piness in  obeying  them.  They  chafe  at 
the  notion  of  men  studying  anything  else. 
They  behave  towards  those  who  do  not? 
know  nature  with  the  same  sort  of  im- 
patient insolence  with  which  a  Christian 
behaved  towards  the  worshippers  of  the 
emperor  or  a  Mohammedan  towards  idol- 
aters. As  I  sympathize  very  partially 
with  the  Mohammedan,  and  not  quite  per- 
fectly with  the  early  Christian,  so  I  find 
the  modern  scientific  zeal  narrow  and  fa- 
natical ;  but  I  recognize  that  it  is  zeal  of 
the  same  kind  as  theirs  —  that  is,  that, 
like  theirs,  it  is  theological. 

An  infinite  power  will  inspire  awe  and 
an  anxious  desire  to  obey  its  laws  on  the 
part  of  those  who  feel  themselves  depend- 
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ent  on  it.  But  such  awe  and  fear,  it  may 
be  said,  do  not  constitute  worship  ;  wor- 
ship implies  admiration,  and  something 
which  may  be  called  love.  Now  it  is  true 
that  the  scientific  man  cannot  feel  for  na- 
ture such  love  as  a  pious  mind  may  feel 
for  the  God  of  Christians.  The  highest 
love  is  inspired  by  love,  or  by  justice  and 
goodness,  and  of  these  qualities  science 
as  yet  discerns  little  or  nothing  in  nature. 
But  a  very  genuine  love,  though  of  a  lower 
kind,  is  felt  by  the  contemplator  of  na- 
ture. Nature,  if  not  morally  good,  is  in- 
finitely interesting,  infinitely  beautiful. 
He  who  studies  it  has  continually  the  ex- 
quisite pleasure  of  discerning  or  half  dis- 
cerning and  divining  laws ;  regularities 
glimmer  through  an  appearance  of  con- 
fusion ;  analogies  between  phenomena  of 
a  different  order  suggest  themselves  and 
set  the  imagination  in  motion  ;  the  mind 
is  haunted  with  the  sense  of  a  vast  unity 
not  yet  discoverable  or  namable.  There 
is  food  for  contemplation  which  never 
runs  short ;  you  are  gazing  at  an  object 
which  is  always  growing  clearer,  and  yet 
always,  in  the  very  act  of  growing  clearer, 
presenting  new  mysteries.  And  this  ar- 
resting and  absorbing  spectacle,  so  fas- 
cinating by  its  variety,  is  at  the  same  time 
overwhelming  by  its  greatness;  so  that 
those  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the 
contemplation  scarcely  ever  fail  to  testify 
to  the  endless  delight  it  gives  them,  and 
also  to  the  overpowering  awe  with  which 
from  time  to  time  it  surprises  them. 

There  is  one  more  feeling  which  a  wor- 
shipper should  have  for  his  deity,  a  sense 
of  personal  connection,  and,  as  it  were, 
relationship.  The  last  verse  of  a  hymn 
of  praise  is  very  appropriately  this  —  "  For 
this  God  is  our  God  forever  and  ever  ; 
He  will  be  our  guide  even  unto  death." 
This  feeling,  too,  the  worshipper  of  na- 
ture has.  He  cannot  separate  himself 
from  that  which  he  contemplates.  Though 
he  has  the  power  of  gazing  upon  it  as 
something  outside  himself,  yet  he  knows 
himself  to  be  a  part  of  it.  The  same  laws 
whose  operations  he  watches  in  the  uni- 
verse he  may  study  in  his  own  body.  Heat 
and  light  and  gravitation  govern  himself 
as  they  govern  plants  and  heavenly 
bodies.  "  In  Him,"  may  the  worshipper 
of  this  deity  say  with  intimate  conviction, 
"in  Him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our 
being."  When  men  whose  minds  are  pos- 
sessed with  a  thought  like  this,  and  whose 
lives  are  devoted  to  such  a  contemplation, 
say,  "As  for  God,  we  know  nothing  of 
Him;  science  knows    nothing   of    Him; 


it  is  a  name  belonging  to  an  extinct 
system  of  philosophy ; "  I  think  they 
are  playing  with  words.  By  what  name 
they  call  the  object  of  their  con- 
templation is  in  itself  a  matter  of  little 
importance.  Whether  they  say  God,  or 
prefer  to  say  nature,  the  important  thing 
is  that  their  minds  are  filled  with  the 
sense  of  a  power  to  all  appearance  infinite 
and  eternal,  a  power  to  which  their  own 
being  is  inseparably  connected,  in  the 
knowledge  of  whose  ways  alone  is  safety 
and  well-being,  in  the  contemplation  of 
which  they  find  a  beatific  vision. 

Well !  this  God  is  also  the  God  of 
Christians.  That  the  God  of  Christians 
is  something  more  does  not  affect  this 
fact.  Nature,  according  to  all  systems  of 
Christian  theology,  is  God's  ordinance. 
Whether  with  science  you  stop  short  at 
nature,  or  with  theology  believe  in  a  God 
who  is  the  author  of  nature,  in  either  case 
nature  is  divine,  for  it  is  either  God  or 
the  work  of  God.  This  whole  domain  is 
common  to  science  and  theology.  When 
theology  says,  "  Let  us  give  up  the  wisdom 
of  men  and  listen  to  the  voice  of  God," 
and  when  science  says,  "  Let  us  give  up 
human  authority  and  hollow  a  priori 
knowledge  and  listen  to  nature,"  they  are 
agreed  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  nar- 
rower proposition,  i.e.^  theology  ought  to 
admit  all  that  science  says,  though  science 
admits  only  a  part  of  what  theology  says. 
Theology  cannot  say  the  laws  of  nature 
are  not  divine  ;  all  it  can  say  is,  they  are 
not  the  most  important  of  the  divine  laws. 
Perhaps  not,  but  they  gain  an  importance 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  laws  upon 
which  all  can  agree.  Making  the  largest 
allowance  for  discoveries,  about  which 
science  may  be  too  confident,  there  re- 
mains a  vast  mass  of  natural  knowledge 
which  no  one  questions.  This  to  the 
Christian  is  so  much  knov/ledge  about 
God,  and  he  ought  to  rejoice  qqite  as 
much  as  the  man  of  science  at  the  rigorous 
method  by  which  it  has  been  separated 
from  the  human  prejudice  and  hasty  in- 
genuity, and  delusive  rhetoric  or  poetry, 
which  might  have  adulterated  it.  By  this 
means  we  have  been  enabled  to  hear  a 
voice  which  is  unmistakably  God's.  And 
if  it  seems  to  be  God  speaking  about  mat- 
ters not  of  the  greatest  importance,  still 
perhaps  it  may  be  as  well  to  listen.  So 
much,  at  least,  reverence  seems  to  dic- 
tate ;  and  if  it  did  not,  the  urgent  neces- 
sity for  more  agreement  on  fundamental 
questions  would  dictate  it  imperiously. 
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I  HAVE  suggested  the  thought  of  a  God 
revealed  in  nature,  not  by  any  means 
because  such  a  view  of  God  seems  to  me 
satisfactory,  or  worthy  to  replace  the 
Christian  view,  or  even  as  a  commence- 
ment from  which  we  must  rise  by  logical 
necessity  to  the  Christian  view.  I  have 
suggested  it  because  this  is  the  God 
whom  the  present  age  actually  does, 
and,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  certainly 
will  worship,  also  because  this  aspect  of 
God  is  common  to  all  theologies,  how- 
ever much  in  some  it  may  be  slighted  or 
depreciated,  and  lastly,  because  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  theology  can  be  real  or 
satisfying  that  does  not  make  it  prom- 
inent as  well  as  admit  it.  I  can  conceive 
no  religion  as  satisfactory  that  falls  short 
of  Christianity,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
cannot  believe  any  religion  to  be  healthy 
that  does  not  start  from  nature-worship. 
It  is  in  the  free  and  instinctive  admira- 
tion of  human  beings  for  the  glory  of 
heaven,  earth  and  sea,  that  religion  be- 
gins, and  I  cannot  imagine  but  as  morbid 
a  religion  which  has  ceased  to  admire 
them. 

But  many  readers  will  probably  think 
that  not  much  is  to  be  hoped  from  dwell- 
ing on  this  subject.  "  We  know  very  well 
that  the  universe  is  glorious,  but  when 
you  have  said  that,  there  is  an  end  of  the 
matter.  We  want  to  make  atheists  be- 
lieve in  God,  and  you  do  it  not  by  chang- 
ing their  minds,  but  by  changing  the 
meaning  of  the  word  God.  It  is  not  a 
verbal  controversy  that  rages  between 
atheists  and  Christians,  but  a  controversy 
that  concerns  the  most  serious  realities. 
When  people  display  such  rancour 
against  religion  as  was  shown  by  the 
Paris  Commune,  you  may  be  sure  there 
is  some  essential  matter  in  dispute,  and 
that  nothing  is  more  vain  than  to  attempt 
to  reconcile  them  by  refining  upon  words. 
According  to  the  definition  you  have 
given  of  theism,  no  rational  being  could 
ever  be  an  atheist." 

I  will  endeavour  to  answer  this  sup- 
posed objection  at  length,  and  the  part 
of  it  which  sounds  the  most  formidable 
will  give  me  the  least  trouble.  That 
people  do  not  shoot  and  stab  each  other 
for  a  word  is  not  always  true.  In  fact, 
when  the  word  is  theological  that  is  just 
what  people  do.  It  has  often  been  re- 
marked of  theological  controversies,  that 
they  are  never  conducted  more  bitterly 
than  when  the  difference  between  the 
rival   doctrines    is   very  small.     This    is 


nearly  correct,  but  not  quite.  If  you 
want  to  see  the  true  white  heat  of  con- 
troversial passion,  if  you  want  to  see  mei 
fling  away  the  very  thought  of  reconcilia- 
tion, and  close  in  internecine  conflict, 
you  should  look  at  controversialists  wh( 
do  not  differ  at  all,  but  who  have  adopted*! 
different  words  to  express  the  samef 
opinion. 

But  the  other  question  raised  in  the* 
objection,  the  question  whether  there 
can  be  such  a  thing  as  atheism,  will? 
furnish  me  with  a  convenient  point  from 
which  I  may  start  for  a  fuller  explanation 
of  what  I  mean  by  the  worship  of  God  in 
nature.  As  I  have  represented  modern 
science  as  a  form  of  theism,  and  as  there 
is  no  rational  man  who  does  not  believe  -— 
at  least,  in  a  general  way  —  in  science,  it 
follows  of  course  that  no  sensible  man  in 
these  times  can  be  speculatively  an  athe- 
ist. And  I  believe  no  one  can,  however 
many  great  philosophers  may  have  con- 
gratulated themselves  upon  accomplish- 
ing that  feat.  If,  then,  no  man  could  be 
an  atheist  practically  without  being  one 
speculatively  also,  it  would  be  true  that 
men  are  entirely  mistaken  in  the  impor- 
tance they  attach  to  the  distinction  be- 
tween theist  and  so-called  atheist.  It 
would  then  appear  to  be  a  mis-described 
distinction,  and  to  be  in  reality  only  a 
distinction  between  two  kinds  of  theists. 
This  is  what  in  common  controversy  it 
actually  is.  One  might  suppose  before- 
hand that  the  theist  and  atheist  must 
necessarily  have  the  whole  diameter 
between  them,  that  their  thoughts  upon 
all  subjects  must  be  affected  by  this 
fundamental  difference.  It  is  not  so  in 
fact ;  the  theist  and  the  so-called  atheis^t 
often  indeed  differ  very  widely,  but  some- 
times also  they  think  very  much  alike. 
This  is,  in  reality,  because  one  or 
other  has  been  misnamed,  for  between  a 
real  and  thoroughly  convinced  theist  and 
an  atheist  really  deserving  that  name, 
there  is  almost  as  much  difference  as  we 
could  expect ;  only  the  latter  character 
is  not  very  easy  to  meet  with. 

An  atheist  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word  is  not  a  man  who  disbelieves  in 
the  goodness  of  God,  or  in  His  distinct- 
ness from  nature,  or  in  His  personality. 
These  disbeliefs  may  be  as  serious  in 
their  way  as  atheism,  but  they  are  dif- 
ferent. Atheism  is  a  disbelief  in  the 
existence  of  God  —  that  is,  a  disbelief  in 
any  regularity  in  the  universe  to  which  a 
man  must  conform  himself  under  penal- 
ties. Such  a  disbelief,  as  I  have  said,  is 
speculatively  monstrous,  but  it  may  exist 
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practically,  and  where  it  does  is  an  evil 
as  fatal  to  character  and  virtue  as  the 
most  timid  reh'gionist  supposes.  We 
may  consider  here  briefly  some  of  the 
forms  which  atheism  assumes. 

The  purest  form  of  atheism  might  be 
called  by  the  general  name  of  wilfrdness. 
All  human  activity  is  a  transaction  with 
nature.  It  is  the  arrangement  of  a  com- 
promise between  what  we  want  on  the 
one  hand,  and  what  nature  has  decreed 
on  the  other.  Something  of  our  own 
wishes  we  have  almost  always  to  give 
up ;  but  by  carefully  considering  the 
power  outside  ourselves,  the  necessity 
that  conditions  all  our  actions,  we  may 
make  better  terms  than  we  could  other- 
wise, and  reduce  to  a  minimum  what  we 
are  obliged  to  renounce.  Now  we  may 
either  underrate  or  overrate  the  force  of 
our  own  wills.  The  first  is  the  extrava- 
gance of  theism  ;  it  is  that  fatalism  which 
steals  so  naturally  upon  those  who  have 
dwelt  much  upon  the  thought  of  God, 
which  is  said  to  paralyze,  for  example, 
the  whole  soul  of  the  Mussulman.  But 
the  opposite  mistake  is  a  deficiency  of 
theism  ;  a  touch  of  it  often  marks  the 
hero,  but  the  fulness  of  it  is  that  kind  of 
blind  infatuation  which  poets  have  repre- 
sented under  the  image  of  the  giants  that 
tried  to  storm  heaven.  Not  to  recognize 
anything  but  your  own  will,  to  fancy 
everything  within  your  reach  if  you  only 
will  strongly  enough,  to  acknowledge  no 
superior  power  outside  yourself  which 
must  be  considered  and  in  some  way 
propitiated  if  you  would  succeed  in  any 
undertaking  ;  this  is  complete  wilfulness, 
or,  in  other  words,  pure  atheism.  It  may 
also  be  called  childishness,  for  the  child 
naturally  discovers  the  force  within  it 
sooner  than  the  resisting  necessity  out- 
side. Not  without  a  few  falls  in  the 
-  wrestle  with  nature  do  we  learn  the 
I  limits  of  our  own  power  and  the  pitiless 
immensity  of  the  power  that  is  not  ours. 
But  there  are  many  who  cannot  learn 
this  lesson  even  from  experience,  who 
forget  every  defeat  they  suffer,  and  al- 
ways refuse  to  see  any  power  in  the 
universe  but  their  own  wills.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  tiiey  discover  their  mistake  too 
late.  Many  barbarous  races  are  in  this 
condition.  In  their  childishness  they 
have  engaged  themselves  in  a  direct  con- 
flict with  nature.  Instead  of  negotiat- 
ing with  her,  they  have  declared  a  blind 
war.  They  have  adopted  habits  which 
they  gradually  discover  to  be  leading 
them  to  destruction  ;  but  they  discover 
it  loo  late   and  when  they  are  too  deeply 
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compromised.  Then  we  see  the  despair 
of  the  atheistic  nation,  and  its  wild  strug- 
gles as  it  feels  itself  caught  in  the  whirl- 
pool ;  then,  a  little  later,  we  find  that  no 
such  nation  exists,  and  on  the  map  its 
seat  begins  to  be  covered  with  names 
belonging  to  another  language.  Less 
extreme  and  unredeemed,  the  same  Ti- 
tanism  may  sometimes  be  remarked  in 
races  called  civilized.  Races  might  bl 
named  that  are  undergoing  punishments 
little  less  severe  for  this  insensate  athe- 
ism, "  Sedet  cEternnmqtie  sedebit,^''  that 
unhappy  Poland,  not  indeed  extinguished 
but  partitioned,  and  every  thirty  years 
decimated  anew.  She  expiates  the  crime 
of  atheistic  wilfulness,  the  fatal  pleasure 
of  unbounded  ^individual  liberty,  which 
rose  up  against  the  very  nature  of  things. 
And  other  nations  we  know  that  expect 
all  successes  from  the  mere  blind  fury  of 
willing,  that  declare  the  word  impossible 
unknown  to  their  language.  They  col- 
our their  infatuation  sometimes  with  the 
nam.e  of  self-sacrifice,  and  fancy  they  can 
change  the  divine  law  by  offering  up 
themselves  as  victims  to  their  own  van- 
ity ;  they  "fling  themselves  against  the 
bars  of  fate  ; "  they  die  in  theatrical 
attitudes,  and  little  know  how  "the  abyss 
is  wreathed  in  scorn"  of  such  cheap 
martyrdom. 

A  wrong  belief  about  God,  however 
fatal  it  may  be,  is  not  atheism.  Mr. 
Buckle  tried  to  show  that  the  Spanish 
empire  fell  through  a  false  conception  of 
the  order  of  the  universe  ;  audit  seems 
clear  that  the  rigid  Catholic  view  of  the 
world  is  dangerous  in  this  age  to  every 
nation  that  adopts  it.  These  are  the 
effects  of  false  theology.  But  there  is  a 
state  of  mind  which,  though  very  far  re- 
moved from  the  wilfulness  I  have  been 
describing,  and  often  accompanied  with 
a  strong  and  anxious  religiousness,  may 
nevertheless  be  practically  regarded  as  a 
form  of  atheism.  It  is  the  state  of  those 
minds  which,  fully  believing  in  an  order 
of  the  universe,  yet  have  such  a  poor  and 
paltry  conception  of  it  that  they  might 
almost  as  well  have  none  at  all. 

People  are  sometimes  led  to  this  by  a 
very  reasonable  and  excusable  process  of 
thou^^ht.  Naturally  modest  and  distrust- 
ful of  their  own  powers,  they  despair  of 
understanding  the  order  of  the  universe  ; 
they  think  it  almost  presumptuous  to  at- 
tempt to  understand  it.  Wisely  distrust- 
ful of  any  knowledge  that  is  not  precise, 
they  avert  their  eyes  instinctively  from 
everything  which  cannot  be  made  the 
subject  of  such  knowledj^e.     In  all  their 
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transactions  with  nature,  to  use  my  former 
phrase,  they  make  it  a  rule  to  be  unam- 
bitious. They  aim  at  objects  very  defi- 
nite and  very  near.  Whatever  they  gain 
they  make  it  a  rule  not  to  expose  to  any 
further  risk.  They  avoid,  as  it  were, 
meeting  the  universe  in  front,  and  en- 
deavour to  overcome  it  in  detail.  For 
its  immediate  purpose  this  plan  is  the 
b^st  that  can  be  pursued.  If  in  all  our 
actions  we  allowed  ourselves  to  remem- 
ber the  greatness  of  the  power  with 
which  we  have  to  do,  we  should  accom- 
plish nothing  ;  if  because  nature's  laws 
are  large  and  comprehensive,  we  never 
acted  except  on  the  largest  principles, 
we  should  either  fall  a  prey  to  unsound 
generalizations,  the  mor^  ruinous  be- 
cause of  their  grandeur,  or  we  should  be- 
come paralyzed  with  a  Turkish  fatalism. 
Far  better,  no  doubt,  it  is  to  make  the 
utmost  use  of  what  precise  knowledge 
we  have,  however  little  may  be  the 
amount  of  it,  and  not  to  suffer  our  minds 
to  be  bewildered  by  coping  too  freely 
with. an  adversary  whose  play  is  beyond 
us.  It  is  these  humble,  cautiously  in- 
ductive people  that  prosper  most  in  the 
world  up  to  a  certain  point.  To  them 
belong  the  large  populations,  the  thriv- 
ing communities,  the  stable  politics. 
They  never  dream  of  defying  nature ; 
they  win  an  endless  series  of  small  vic- 
tories over  her. 

There  is  no  reason  why  this  cautious- 
ness should  necessarily  degenerate  into 
littlemindedness.  It  does  not  take  its 
beginning  in  any  deficiency  in  the  feel- 
ing for  what  is  great.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  the  direct  result  of  an  overwhelming 
sense  of  the  greatness,  and,  so  to  speak, 
the  dangerousness  of  nature.  Those  "who 
proceed  thus  warily,  probing  nature  as 
they  go,  may  with  most  reason  expect  to 
penetrate  far  and  to  elevate  their  minds 
gradually  until  they  can  venture  to  cope 
with  the  grandeur  of  the  world  and  be- 
come familiar  with  great  ideas.  And 
when  this  is  done  they  will  have  escaped 
the  danger  of  atheism.  Their  minds  will 
become  the  mirror  of  an  Infinite  Being, 
and  their  whole  natures  will  be  con- 
formed to  His.  But  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  such  a  process  the  temptation  to  a 
kind  of  atheism  is  strong.  From  the 
habit  of  leaving  out  of  account  all  larger 
considerations  in  every  problem,  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  vague  and  not  pre- 
cisely calculable,  they  are  led  easily  to 
forget  the  very  existence  of  such  consid- 
erations. In  some  cases  this  habit  even 
leads  to  great  practical  miscalculations. 
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It  is  evidently  a  mistaken  algebra  to  as- 
sume that  all  unknown  quantities  =  0  ; 
yet  this  mistake  is  constantly  made  by 
the  practical  men  I  am  describing. 
When  vague  considerations  are  sug-; 
gested  to  them,  instead  of  assigning 
them  an  approximate  value  which,  since 
they  cannot  get  the  true  value  is  evident- 
ly what  they  ought  to  do,  they  leave 
them  out  of  account  altogether,  though 
an  indeterminate  value  may  just  as  easily 
be  large  as  small.  But  it  is  not  with 
these  practical  mistakes  that  I  am  now 
concerned;  practically  these  men  are 
more  often  right  than  wrong,  though  in 
the  exceptional  cases,  when  everything 
turns  on  a  great  principle,  they  fail  deplor- 
ably. But  the  habit  of  never  suffering 
the  mind  to  dwell  on  anything  great  pro- 
duces often  an  atheism  of  the  most  piti- 
able and  helpless  kind.  The  soul  of 
man  lives  upon  the  contemplation  of  laws 
or  principles  ;  it  is  made  to  be  constant- 
ly assimilating  such  sustenance  from  the 
universe  ;  this  is  its  food  ;  not  by  bread 
only,  bnt  by  every  word  that  proceedeth 
out  of  the  mouth  of  God  doth  man  live. 
What  then  must  be  the  moral  starvation 
of  the  man  who,  from  an  excess  of  cau- 
tion, turns  away  from  everything  of  the 
kind,  until  from  want  of  habit  he  can  no 
longer  see  such  things  ;  and  forgets  their 
very  existence  ;  so  that  for  him  there  is 
no  longer  any  glory  in  the  universe  ? 
For  all  beauty  or  glory  is  but  the  pres- 
ence of  law  ;  and  the  universe  to  him  has 
ceased  to  be  a  scene  of  law  and  has  be- 
come an  infinite  litter  of  detail,  a  rubbish- 
heap  of  confused  particulars,  a  mere 
worry  and  weariness  to  the  imagination. 
I  have  been  describing  the  Philistine, 
the  miserable  slave  of  details,  who  wor- 
ships a  humiliated,  dissected  and  abject 
deity,  a  mere  Dagon,  "  fallen  flat  upon 
the  grundseledge,  and  shaming  his  wor- 
shippers." 

There  is  a  particular  form  of  conven- 
tionalism which  all  men  who  see  it  in- 
stinctively call  by  the  name  of  atheism. 
By  conventionalism  generally,  I  under- 
stand the  mistaking  of  institutions, 
usages,  forms  of  society,  which  essen- 
tially are  temporary  and  tran^tory  for 
normal  and  permanent  forms.  It  is  con- 
ventionalism, for  example,  when  hered- 
itary royalty  or  aristocracy  are  supposed 
to  be  not  merely  good  institutions  in 
particular  cases  but  necessary  in  all 
countries  and  times.  There  is  nothing 
at  all  atheistic  in  such  a  mistake  ;  it  is 
rather  a  superstition  —  that  is,  it  is  a 
false  belief,  but  still  a  belief.     The  tem- 
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porary  arrangements  are  honestly  con- 
fused with  eternal  laws,  the  feelings  and 
views  which  in  course  of  time  have  grown 
up  around  them  are  honestly  mistaken 
for  essential  morality.  The  devoted  ad- 
herents of  the  exiled  Stuarts  and  Bour- 
bons, the  early  Jesuits  and  the  other 
champions  of  the  counter-reformation, 
seem  to  me  to  have  been  such  conven- 
tionalists. I  think  they  confounded  a 
transitory  state  of  things  with  the  sacred 
and  eternal  laws  of  human  society.  But 
for  a  long  time  their  faith  was  genuine 
though  mistaken.  They  had  a  God,  and 
therefore  they  had  vigour,  and  occasion- 
ally victory.  But  at  the  same  time  their 
belief  was  an  ebbing  tide.  The  move- 
ment of  the  age  was,  on  the  whole, 
against  it  ;  their  successes  always  bore 
the  marks  of  being  accidental,  and  were 
followed  in  no  long  tiine  by  more  than 
equivalent  reverses.  They  could  never 
give  a  character  of  reality  to  what  they 
created;  they  could' seldom  feel  quite 
easy  and  happy  in  their  party-strife. 
Their  eloquence  was  copious  and  sono- 
rous, but  not  often  quite  natural,  and  sel- 
dom convincing  or  overwhelming.  And 
with  such  conventionalists,  when  the  age 
puts  them  on  their  defence,  these  misgiv- 
ings, this  uneasiness,  this  constraint  and 
depression  go  on  increasing.  Doubt 
penetrates  them  in  spite  of  all  their  re- 
sistance, in  spite  of  all  the  chivalrous 
devotion  to  their  cause  upon  which  they 
pride  themselves.  In  the  ardour  of  con- 
flict they  have  pushed  into  the  foreground 
all  the  weakest  parts  of  their  creed,  and 
have  got  into  the  habit  of  asserting  most 
vehemently  just  what  they  doubt  most, 
because  it  is  what  is  most  denied.  As 
their  own  belief  ebbs  away  from  them 
they  are  precluded  from  learning  a  new 
one,  because  they  are  too  deeply  pledged, 
have  promised  too  much,  asseverated  too 
much,  and  involved  too  marfy  others  with 
themselves.  Thus  their  language  be- 
comes more  and  more  vehement  and  hol- 
low, more  and  more  despairing  under  the 
mask  of  triumphant  confidence.  It  may 
happen  that  the  cause  they  defend  is  not 
merely  unsound  but  terribly  bad,  that 
what  they  have  taken  for  sacred  institu- 
tions are  in  reality  monstrous  abuses. 
Then,  as  they  become  reluctantly  en- 
lightened, as  their  advocacy  grows  tirst  a 
little  forced,  then  by  degrees  consciously 
hypocritical,  until  in  the  end  their  eyes 
are  fully  opened  not  only  to  tiie  fact  that 
their  cause  is  bad,  but  to  all  the  enor- 
mous badness  of  it,  there  follows  a  com- 
plete moral  dissolution  of  the  whole  man. 
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Unable  to  abandon  a  position  he  is  bound 
to,  forced  to  act  belief  and  enthusiasm 
when  under  the  mask  there  is  the  very 
opposite  of  both  —  settled  disbelief  and 
utter  disapproval  —  the  man  sees  now  in 
the  universe  nothing  but  a  chaos.  At 
the  beginning  he  had  a  God  ;  his  actions 
were  regulated  by  a  law  which  he  recog- 
nized in  the  universe  ;  but  now  he  recog- 
nizes this  law  no  more,  and  yet  is  forbid- 
den by  his  situation  from  recognizing  any 
other.  The  link  that  bound  him  to  the 
universe  is  snapped  ;  the  motive  that  in- 
spired his  actions  is  gone,  and  his  actions 
have  become  meaningless,  mechanical, 
galvanic.  He  is  an  atheist,  a  man  with- 
out a  God  because  without  a  law.  Such 
men  may  generally  be  noted  among  the 
most  intelligent  adherents  of  expiring 
causes,  demoralized  soldiers,  powerless 
for  good  and  capable  of  any  mischief. 

These  are  specimens  of  what  seems  to 
me  to  be  properly  called  atheism.  The 
common  characteristic  of  all  these  states 
of  mind  is  feebleness.  In  the  first  ex- 
ample you  have  violent  feebleness,  impo- 
tence ;  in  the  second,  cautious  feeble- 
ness ;  in  the  third,  cynical  feebleness  ; 
but  in  all  cases  feebleness  springing  from 
a  conscious  want  of  any  clue  to  the  order 
of  the  universe.  The  specimens  I  have 
selected  are  all  such  as  may  be  furnished 
by  men  of  great  natural  vigour.  The 
cynical  atheist  has  often  an  extreme 
subtlety  of  intellect,  the  Philistine  com- 
monly begins  with  a  great  grasp  of  real- 
ity, a  great  superiority  to  illusions  ;  the 
wilful  atheist  has  often  much  imagination 
and  energy.  Where  a  character  wanting 
in  energy  is  affected  by  atheism  you  have 
those  afi£vr]va  Kuprjva  of  which  the  world 
is  at  all  times  full.  By  the  side  of  the 
profound  cynic  you  have  the  mere  loun- 
ger, who  can  take  an  interest  in  nothing, 
all  whose  thoughts  are  hearsays,  never 
verified,  never  realized,  not  believed,  not 
worthy  of  the  name  of  prejudices  — 
echoes  of  prejudices,  imitations  of  hypoc- 
risy. He  moves  about  embarrassed  and 
paralyzed  by  the  hollowness  of  all  he 
knows  ;  conscious  that  nothing  that  he 
has  in  his  mind  would  bear  the  smallest 
criticism  or  probation,  knowing  no  way 
to  anything  better,  and  meanwhile  ingen- 
uously confessing  his  own  inanity.  By 
the  side  of  the  over-judicious  Philistine, 
who  has  fallen  into  feebleness  through  an 
excessive  dread  of  generalizing  hastily, 
there  may  be  seen  the  born  Philistine, 
who  does  not  know,  and  has  never  heard, 
what  generalizing  is,  who  becomes  un- 
comfortable when    he  hears   a   principle 
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enunciated,  as  if  he  had  been  addressed 
by  a  foreigner  in  some  language  unknown 
to  him,  and  whose  homely  talk  never 
willingly  travels  beyond  what  time  the 
train  starts,  and  whether  it  happened  on 
Monday  or  on  Tuesday.  Lastly,  by  the 
side  of  the  brilliant  Utopian,  who  over- 
looks the  greatness  of  the  necessity  with 
which  he  has  to  contend,  there  is  the 
Utopian  without  brilliancy,  the  e7iragi, 
the  mere  restless  disturber. 

As  atheism  is  but  another  name  for 
feebleness,  so  the  universal  characteristic 
of  theology  —  if  we  put  aside  for  the 
pres'ent  the  rare  belief  in  an  utterly  hos- 
tile or  thwarting  deity  —  is  energy.  He 
who  has  a  faith,  we  know  well,  is  twice 
himself.  The  world,  the  conventional  or 
temporary  order  of  things,  goes  down 
before  the  weapons  of  faith,  before  the 
energy  of  those  who  have  a  glimpse,  or 
only  think  they  have  a  glimpse,  of  the 
eternal  or  normal  order  of  things.  And 
this  vigour  of  theism  does  not  much  de- 
pend on  the  nature  of  the  God  in  whom 
the  theist  believes.  Just  as  atheism  does 
not  consist  in  a  bad  theory  of  the  uni- 
verse, but  in  the  want  of  any  theory,  so 
theism  consists  not  in  possessing  a  mer- 
itorious or  true  or  consoling  theory,  but 
simply  in  possessing  a  theory  of  the  uni- 
verse. He  who  has  such  a  theory  acts 
with  confidence  and  decision,  he  who  has 
no  such  theory  is  paralyzed.  One  of  the 
rudest  of  all  theories  of  the  universe  is 
that  propounded  by  Mohammed,  yet  it 
raised  up  a  feeble  and  dispersed  nation 
to  vigour,  union,  and  empire.  Calvinism 
presents  assuredly  a  view  of  the  universe 
which  is  not  in  any  way  consoling,  yet 
this  creed  too  gave  vigour  and  heroism. 
The  creed  of  the  earliest  Romans  rested 
upon  no  basis  which  could  for  a  moment 
pass  for  philosophical,  yet  while  it  was 
believed  it  gave  order  to  the  state,  sanc- 
tion to  morality,  victory  to  the  armies. 
Whatever  kind  of  theology  be  in  ques- 
tion, so  long  as  it  is  truly  believed,  the 
only  danger  is  of  its  inspiring  too  much 
energy  —  of  its  absorbing  its  votaries  too 
much,  and  driving  them  into  extreme 
courses. 

And  so  if  the  nature  recognized  by 
science  be  not  benevolent,  and  have  pro- 
vided no  future  life  for  men,  it  does  not 
follow  that  her  votaries  are  not  theolo- 
gians, and  it  is  quite  clear  that  their  the- 
ology gives  them  energy.  Many  theolo- 
gies have  had  no  future  life  —  indeed  it  is 
well  known  that  our  own,  in  its  earlier 
Judaic  form,  laid  no  stress  upon  any  fu- 
ture life.     And  it  is  not  the  benevolence 
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I  of  his  deity  which  gives  so  much  energj 
and  confidence  to  the  convinced  theist 
lit  is  rather  the  assurance  that  he  has  th« 
I  secret  of  propitiating  his  deity.     It  Wc 
1  not  because  Jupiter  or  Mars  were  benevH 
I  olent  beings  that  the  Roman  went  out  t( 
battle  confiding  in    their  protection.     It 
I  was  because  all  sacrifices  had  been  per- 
!  formed  which  the  pontiffs  or  the  sibyl- 
I  line  books  prescribed.     Just  of  the  sam( 
kind  is  the  theistic  vigour  which  we  see 
in  modern  science.     Science  also  has  its 
prociiratio  prodigiorum.     It  does  not  be- 
lieve that  nature  is  benevolent,  and  yet  it 
has  all  the  confidence  of  Mohammedans 
or  Crusaders.     This  is  because  it  believes 
it  understands   the  laws  of  nature,  and 
knows  how  to  deal  so  that  nature   shall 
favour  its  operations.     Not  by  the  sibyl- 
line  books,  but   by  experiment,   not   by 
supplications    but    by   scientific   precau- 
tions  and   operations   it    discovers    and 
propitiates  the  mind  of  its  deity. 

But  by  the  side  of  this  scientific  theol- 
ogy decrying  theology  there  is  also  a  pop- 
ular outcry  against  theology.  The  revo- 
lution in  Europe  delights  in  declaring 
itself  atheistic.  The  meaning  of  this  ia 
the  main  is  that  it  wishes  to  express  in 
the  tersest  possible  way  its  hatred  of  the 
reigning  theology.  But  with  this  feeling 
there  is  no  doubt  a  mixture  of  that  real 
atheism  I  have  described  above  under 
the  name  of  wilfulness.  These  revolu- 
tionists have  so  little  conception  of  the 
greatness  of  the  powers  which  determine 
the  order  of  things,  that  they  imagine 
they  have  only  to  make  up  their  minds 
and  to  express  their  resolution  with  suf- 
ficient vehemence  and  to  fling  away  their 
lives  with  sufficient  recklessness,  and  hu- 
man society  will  in  a  short  time  assume 
just  the  shape  they  wish.  They  think,  in 
short,  that  they  themselves  are  very  great, 
and  that  nature  is  very  little.  Still,  it  is 
evident  enough  that  their  hatred  against 
the  reigning  theology  is  not  a  merely 
capricious  feeling.  It  is  no  wild  egotistic 
grudge  against  whatever  is  powerful, 
however  this  feeling  may  occasionally 
blend  with  it.  It  is  a  serious,  persis- 
tent, deep-rooted  aversion.  But  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  the  reigning  system 
excites  their  hatred  purely  as  a  theology, 
even  though  they  themselves  believe  so. 
In  their  furious  invectives  against  God, 
nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  they 
are  thinking  of  a  special  conception  of 
God,  and  though  they  themselves  do  not 
profess  to  substitute  any  other  concep- 
tion it  is  very  possible  they  are  uncon- 
sciously doing  so.     At  any  rate  the  mere 
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fact  that  these  men  are  nominally  atheists 
proves  no  more  than  is  proved  by  the 
same  name  havin^^  been  commonly  be- 
stowed upon  the  first  Christians. 

What  then  are  the  grounds  of  the 
irreconcilable  repuo;nance  of  the  revolu- 
tion for  theology  ?  Nothing  is  more 
easy  than  to  distinguish  and  enumerate 
the  principal  ones.  First  may  be  ranked* 
the  political  ground,  that  is,  the  intimate 
connection  in  which  they  find  theology 
standing  to  the  political  system  they 
are  labouring  to  overthrow.  Twice  in 
modern  Europe  it  has  been  possible 
to  discern  the  interdependence  of  the 
reigning  political  with  the  reigning  theo- 
logical system.  Modern  history  is  filled 
with  two  great  movements,  the  Refor- 
mation and  the  Revolution.  The  first 
was  an  attempt  to  purify  religion,  the 
second  an  attempt  to  reform  govern- 
ment and  society.  In  both  cases  the 
principal  obstacle  to  the  movement  was 
fonnd  in  the  coalition  of  the  Church 
and  government.  The  decided  reaction 
against  the  Reformation  which  marks  the 
second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
which  ended  in  restoring  the  mediaeval 
form  of  Christianity  in  so  many  countries 
of  Europe,  seems  to  have  been  princi- 
pally caused  by  the  feeling  of  some 
courts,  particularly  the  Imperial  court, 
that  they  could  not  afford  to  forfeit  the 
support  of  the  great  Catholic  organiza- 
tion, and  by  the  corresponding  disposi- 
tion in  Catholicism  to  ally  itself  with 
governments.  The  principle  of  saving 
the  Church  by  the  help  of  governments 
was  avowed  —  Ranke  tells  us  —  by  Pope 
Pius  IV.,  and  it  was  by  this  means  that 
Catholicism  was  restored  upon  a  new  and 
strengthened  foundation  at  the  Council 
of  Trent.  What  the  Church  owed  to  the 
State  for  protection  against  the  Reforma- 
tion it  repaid  two  centuries  later  in  as- 
sistance against  the  revolution.  A  time 
had  come  round  when  the  State  was 
threatened  as  the  Church  had  been,  and 
now  kings  became  faithful  churchmen  as 
the  churchmen  of  Pius  IV.'s  school  had 
before  become  faithful  royalists.  For 
half  a  century  kings  had  coquetted  with 
freethought,  and  freethought  had  flattered 
kings.  But  when  the  crisis  came,  and 
royalty  was  in  danger,  it  hurried  back  to 
find  shelter  in  the  Church.  Napoleon, 
Charles  X.,  and  the  emperor  Francis 
formed  the  new  alliance  by  which  the- 
ology was  called  in  to  drive  out  revolu- 
tion in  the  State,  just  as  Pius  IV.  formed 
the  older  alliance  with  royalty  against 
reformation  in  the  Church.     The  natural 
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effect  of  this  coalition  is  to  incline  the 
revolution  to  attack  the  Church  at  the 
same  time  that  it  assails  government. 
Atheism  has  become  the  creed  of  rev- 
olution because  theology  has  been  the 
traditional  creed  of  monarchy  and  of 
privilege. 

But  is  it  true  that  theology  is  necessa- 
rily conservative  or  monarchical,  because 
it  happens  to  be  true  of  the  Christian 
Church,  or  the  most  prominent  part  of  it, 
at  this  particular  time  ?  At  particular 
times  and  places  theology  has  been 
revolutionary.  The  earliest  Christians 
must  have  seemed  the  most  revolutionary 
party  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  world. 
Mohammedanism  was  so  violently  revo- 
lutionary that  it  completely  transformed 
the  Eastern  world,  and  has  caused  almost 
the  whole  East  to  look  back  upon  the 
ages  preceding  it  as  upon  "times  of 
ignorance."  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Buddhism  in  Asia.  And  certainly  one 
form  at  least  of  Protestantism  —  I  mean 
Puritanism  —  was  revolutionary  in  spirit, 
and  led  either  to  an  abridgment  of  royal 
power  or  to  positive  republicanism. 

Hereditary  royalty  and  aristocratic 
privilege  were  the  institutions  which  in 
the  last  century  the  revolution  attacked. 
It  was  historically  in  the  names  of  scep- 
ticism and  sometimes  of  atheism  that  the 
attack  was  conducted.  But  there  was  no 
reason  at  all  in  the  nature  of  things  why 
the  same  attack  should  not  have  been 
made  in  the  name  of  theology.  In 
France  theology  has  been  on  the  side  of 
privilege,  and  equality  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  opposition  to  theology.  But 
in  Turkey  the  opposite  has  happened ; 
the  equality  of  mankind  has  been 
preached,  and  successfully,  in  the  name 
of  theology.  If  a  Christian  preacher  had 
been  inspired  to  do  so,  he  might  with 
perfect  warrant  from  his  religion  have 
proclaimed  equality  in  France.  Indeed 
this  was  to  some  extent  what  actually 
happened.  Rousseau  spoke  partly  in  the 
name  of  theology,  and  even  of  Christian 
theology  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  scep- 
tical foundation  had  been  in  a  manner 
abandoned,  and  an  appeal  made  to  re- 
ligion, that  the  spirit  of  political  change 
awoke. 

Indeed  to  say  that  the  revolution  has 
charged  upon  theology  itself  what  is 
merely  the  defect  of  a  particular  theology 
is  a  statement  much  short  of  the  truth. 
The  conservatism  of  the  Church  in  the 
last  ages  is  not  principally  due  to  the 
natural  tendencies  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion.    It  is  not  so  much  Christianity  as 
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the  Church  that  has  been  conservative. 
Church  and  government  have  been  drawn 
together  not  so  much  from  any  natural 
sympathy  —  witness  their  perpetual  con- 
flicts in  the  Middle  Ages  —  as  by  a  com- 
mon danger.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that 
in  the  hour  of  difficulty,  when  it  was  their 
obvious  interest  to  combine,  they  have 
not  found  themselves  so  antipathetic  that 
they  could  not  do  so.  In  neither  of  the 
two  great  crises  was  the  help  rendered  by 
the  one  to  the  other  disinterested.  In  the 
sixteenth  century  it  was  the  Church  that 
was  threatened  most ;  but  governments 
were  also  uneasy,  and  took  as  well  as 
gave  in  the  arrangement  they  made  with 
the  Church.  In  the  revolution  the  State 
struggled  for  life,  but  the  distress  of  the 
Church  was  almost  as  great.  In  these 
circumstances  they  would  be  driven  into 
alliance  even  in  the  absence  of  any  nat- 
ural affinity,  and  being  once  in  alliance 
would  excite  the  indiscriminate  aversion 
of  the  revolution  as  if  they  had  been 
natural  allies.  In  one  instance  at  least 
this  has  been  strikingly  realized.  When 
the  revolution  attacked  monarchy  and 
privilege,  it  was  not  very  surprising  that 
they  should  attack  Christianity  at  the 
same  time.  Christianity  is  entirely  silent 
on  the  question  of  liberty,  and  lends  no 
support  to  those  who  contend  against 
despotism.  It  has  been  used  to  defend 
despotism,  and  not  without  plausibility. 
It  is  not  quite  the  same  with  privilege. 
'Christianity  is  clearly  favourable  on  the 
•whole  to  equality,  and  yet  even  here  its 
declaration  is  not  very  distinct.  But  in 
due  time  the  revolution,  having  con- 
quered these  enemies  went  on  to  attack 
new  ones.  Leaving  behind  it  mediaeval 
monarchy  and  aristocracy,  it  proclaimed 
war  against  plutocracy.  It  proclaimed 
the  principle  of  fraternity,  fraternity  be- 
tween individuals  as  opposed  to  reckless 
competition  in  industry,  fraternity  be- 
tween nations  as  opposed  to  war.  Now 
this  new  principle  is  not  merely  consist- 
ent with  Christianity,  to  say  this  would 
be  almost  as  absurd  as  to  call  it  incon- 
sistent with  Christianity.  It  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  Christianity  itself. 
Christianity  is  certainly  not  a  socialistic 
system,  because  it  is  not,  in  that  sense 
of  the  word,  a  system  at  all,  but  most 
assuredly  Christianity  furnished  the  ideas 
which  the  different  socialistic  systems 
are  blundering  attempts  to  realize.  Not 
only  so  but  I  believe  that  Christianity  as 
a  morality  actually  did  nothing  else,  and 
that  the  modern  word  fraternity  coincides 
exactly  with  the  moral  side  of  Christian- 
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ity.  And  when  fraternity  was  first  pul 
upon  the  order  of  the  day  in  1848,  this 
fact  was  to  some  extent  recognized. 
Christianity  actually  played  a  certain 
part  in  that  revolution.  But  then  fol- 
lowed a  restoration  of  the  old  alliance 
between  the  Church  and  government. 
For  twenty  years  they  continued  accom- 
plices in  reaction.  The  consequence 
has  been  that  when  revolution  once  more 
raises  its  head  it  is  no  longer  able  to  see 
the  identity  of  fraternity  and  Christianity, 
nay,  absolutely  identifies  Christianity 
with  the  negation  of  fraternity.  How  far 
it  is  possible  to  falsify  an  institution  was 
never  known  to  mankind  until  in  1871 
the  Paris  workmen  assailed  with  irrecon- 
cilable fury  the  Church  of  Christ  in  the 
name  of  human  brotherhood.  ^ 

Thus  the  political  repugnance  of  the| 
revolution  to  theology  is  in  part  merely 
a  repugnance  to  an  institution  which  has 
falsified  the  theology  of  which  it  is  the 
depositary,  and  in  any  case  is  a  repug- 
nance not  to  theology  as  such,  but  mere- 
ly to  a;  particular  theology.  But  the  rev- 
olution has  also,  no  doubt,  a  quarrel  with 
theology  as  a  doctrine.  "  Theology,"  it 
says,  "even  if  not  exactly  opposed  to 
social  improvement,  is  a  superstition, 
and  as  such  allied  to  ignorance  and  con- 
servatism. Granting  that  its  precepts 
are  good,  it  enforces  them  by  legends 
and  fictitious  stories  which  can  only  in- 
fluence the  uneducated,  and  therefore  in 
order  to  preserve  its  influence  it  must 
needs  oppose  education.  Nor  are  these 
stories  a  mere  excrescence  of  theology, 
but  theology  itself.  For  theology  is  nei-j 
ther  more  nor  less  than  a  doctrine  of  th< 
supernatural.  It  proclaims  a  power  be^ 
hind  nature  which  occasionally  interferes 
with  natural  laws.  It  proclaims  another 
world  quite  different  from  this  in  whicl 
we  live,  a  world  into  which  what  is  calle( 
the  soul  is  believed  to  pass  at  death.  II 
believes,  in  short,  in  a  number  of  things 
which  students  of  nature  know  nothin|^_ 
about  and  which  science  puts  aside  either" 
with  respect  or  with  contempt."  Now 
these  supernatural  doctrines  are  not  mere- 
ly a  part  of  theology,  still  less  separable^ 
from  theology,  but  theology  consists  ex-' 
clusively  of  them.  Take  away  the  super- 
natural person,  miracles,  and  the  spirit«i 
ual  world,  you  take  away  theology  at  th< 
same  time,  and  nothing  is  left  but  simph 
nature  and  simple  science.  Thus  theoH 
ogy  comes  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of  su' 
pernaturalism,  and  in  this  view  also  ex- 
cites the  hostility  of  the  age.  Not  mere- 
ly scientific  men  themselves,  for  of  these 
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I  am  not  now  speaking,  but  liberals  in 
general,  all  those  who  have  any  tincture 
of  science,  all  whose  minds  have  in  any 
degree  taken  the  scientific  stamp,  a  vast 
number  already,  and,  as  education  spreads, 
likely  to  become  co-extensive  with  civil- 
ized mankind,  form  a  habit  of  thought 
with  which  they  are  led  to  consider  the- 
ology irreconcilable. 

It  is  a  singular  coincidence  which   has 
combined  in  apparent  opposition  to  the- 
ology the   two   mightiest   forces    of   the 
present  age.     Truly  it  is  not  against  flesh 
and  blood  that    religion   has  to  contend, 
but    against    principalities    and    powers, 
that  is,  against  the  revolution  and  against 
science.     Hasty  minds,  poetic   imagina- 
tions, ready  theorists,  will   never  be  con- 
tent to   see  a   mere  coincidence  in    this. 
They   will  not   admit  that    theology  has 
been  undeservedly  charged  with  all  the 
sins    of    that  ancient  corporation  called 
the  Christian  Church,  with    which  sins  in 
reality  it  had  nothing  whatever  to  do.    It 
is  much  more  convenient  to  imagine  the 
Church  as  the  body  of  which  theology  is 
the  soul,  and  to  trace  all   the  body's  ac- 
tions to  the  natural  disposition  of  the  in- 
forming soul.     By  this  easy   process   we 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  theology  is 
an  essentially  conservative  and  stagnant 
principle,  with  the  strongest  natural  af- 
finity for  despotism,  privilege,  respecta- 
bility, and  every  kind  of  antiquated  pre-! 
tension,  that,  in  short,  it  is  a  way  of  view- ! 
ing  the  universe  which  inevitably  leads  to  ' 
all  the  vices  peculiar  to  old  endowed  cor- 1 
porations.     And  that  an  institution  which  ! 
is  opposed  to  the  revolution  should  be  at  | 
the  same  time  at  war  with  science    will  I 
never   be  thought   a    mere    coincidence,  i 
Party    spirit   will  be   adroit    enough    to  I 
make  it  out  that  science  and  revolution  I 
are  as  soul  and  body  on  the  one  side,  as  | 
theology    and   conservatism    are   on  the 
other  ;  that  people  who  believe  in  mira- 
cles must  necessarily   side    with    capital 
against   labour,  and  that   large  standing' 
armies  follow  logically   from  a  belief   in 
benevolent  design. 

As  to  the  mistake  which  lies    in  con- 
founding theology    with  supernaturalism, 
it  is  not  necessary  here  to  do  more  than  ; 
repeat  shortly  what  was  said  in  the  first  j 
chapter.     First,  then,  there  is   no  ncces- 1 
sary  connection    between    theology   and 
supernaturalism.     It  is  quite  possible  to  j 
believe  in  a  God,  and   even  a    personal  ' 
God,  of   whom  nature    is    the    complete  \ 
and    only    manifestation.     Supernatural- 
ism is  part  of  the  reigning  theology,  but 
it  is  not  any  necessary  part  of   theology, ' 
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as  such.  Secondly,  when  it  is  said  that 
supernaturalism  is  identical  with  theolo- 
gy, this  is  not  true  at  all  even  of  the  reign- 
ing theology,  i.e.^  of  modern  Christianity. 
Such  a  notion  has  sprung  from  a  confu- 
sion of  ideas.  In  the  controversy  be- 
tween Christianity  and  science  it  has  be- 
come usual  for  shortness  to  give  the 
name  of  theology  (meaning  Christianity) 
to  that  part  of  theology  which  science 
controverts.  This  is  a  very  usual  and,  if 
rightly  understood,  a  very  harmless  con- 
troversial practice.  The  agreements  be- 
tween theology  and  science  may  very 
properly  be  overlooked  by  controversy 
which  is  only  concerned  with  their  dif- 
ferences. But  it  is  the  mistake  con- 
stantly made  by  controversialists  to 
adopt  this  abridged  notation,  as  I  might 
call  it,  outside  the  domain  of  controversy. 
For  example,  Catholicism  means  two 
quite  different  things  according  as  the 
word  is  used  in  controversy  or  not.  In 
controversy  with  Protestantism  Catholi- 
cism means  worship  of  the  Virgin  and 
the  saints,  transubstantiation,  purgatory. 
But  no  mistake  could  be  more  monstrous 
than  to  suppose  that  if  all  these  doctrines 
were  removed  Catholicism  would  disap- 
pear. On  the  contrary,  by  far  the  larger 
half  would  remain  —  worship  of  God, 
worship  of  Christ,  heaven  and  hell,  for- 
giveness of  sins,  the  law  of  love.  In  the 
same  way,  in  controversy  with  science 
Christianity  (not  theology)  and  supernat- 
uralism are  convertible  terms.  That 
is  to  say,  if  supernaturalism  is  refuted, 
science  wins  and  Christianity  loses  in 
the  particular  controversy  in  which  they 
are  engaged.  In  the  controversial  sense 
this  is  the  destruction  of  Christianity, 
but  only  in  the  controversial  sense.  For 
when  the  worship  of  God  outside  nature 
is  taken  away  the  worship  of  God  in  na- 
ture remains.  Whether  this  residue  is 
important  or  unimportant  will  be  consid- 
ered later ;  at  any  rate  it  is  there  ;  and 
we  may  say  at  once  that  it  would  not  be 
surprising  if  it  should  turn  out  more  con- 
siderable than  controversialists  believe, 
when  we  remember  how  habitual  it  is 
for  controversialists  to  exaggerate  their 
differences,  and  generally  how  prodi- 
giously exaggerated  is  the  common  esti- 
mate of  the  province  of  debate  and  dis- 
pute in  human  affairs. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  evident  that  the  the- 
ology of  the  book  of  Job,  of  many  of  the 
Psalms,  t'./;.,  the  104th,  of  many  passages 
of  the  prophets,  of  many  discourses  o£ 
Christ,  of  many  passages  in  the  Epistles, 
would  remain- unaffected  if  supernatural- 
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ism  were  entirely  abandoned, 
no  more  at  this  stage. 

On  the  whole,  then,  when  we  look  at 
the  great  controversy  of  the  age,  what  do 
we  see  ?  It  is  said  that  a  furious  attack 
upon  theology  is  being  made  by  the  two 
distinct  though  allied  hosts  of  science 
and  revolution.  But  we  see  something 
essentially  different.  We  see  that  what 
is  called  science  is  indeed  a  most  formid- 
able power,  against  whomsoever  she  may 
declare  war,  but  that  her  enemy  is  not 
theology,  but  supernaturalism,  and  that 
science  herself  has  all  the  character  of  a 
theology,  not  comforting  or  elevating 
like  that  she  opposes,  but  not  less  capa- 
ble of  inspiring  zeal  and  subduing  the 
mind  with  conviction,  and  bearing  in  her 
hand  a  budget  of  practical  reforms  ;  and 
moreover,  that  the  deity  of  her  devotion 
is  not  different,  but  only  a  too  much  dis- 
regarded aspect  of  the  Deity  of  Chris- 
tians. The  host  of  revolution  which  we 
see  approaching  from  another  side  is  far 
less  formidable.  It  is  infuriated,  but 
neither  knows  what  it  would  overthrow 
nor  what  it  would  build.  But  we  can  see 
that  its  dnemy  is  not  theology  at  all,  nor 
even  supernaturalism,  except  in  a  sec- 
ondary degree.  It  is  enraged  against  an 
ancient  corporation,  which,  having  some- 
thing mediaeval  in  its  constitution,  like  so 
many  other  corporations,  has  been  led  in 
the  latest  centuries  to  make  common 
cause  with  other  mediaeval  institutions 
which  were  endangered  by  the  modern 
spirit.  This  corporation  happens  to  be 
the  depositary  of  a  theology  partly  super- 
naturalistic,  but  we  can  see  plainly  that 
had  it  been  the  depositary  of  modern  sci- 
ence itself  it  would  have  excited  just  the 
same  animosity,  nay,  probably  very  much 
more,  for  in  fact  its  creed  in  some  aspects 
is  in  most  remarkable  agreement  with  the 
revolutionary  creed  itself. 

The  result,  then,  is  this — of  atheism, 
that  demoralizing  palsy  of  human  nature, 
which  consists  in  the  inability  to  discern 
in  the  universe  any  law  by  which  human 
life  may  be  guided,  there  is  in  the  present 
age  less  danger  than  ever,  and  it  is  daily 
made  more  and  more  impossible  by 
science  itself:  of  revolt  against  the 
Christian  law  of  fraternity,  there  is  also 
less  than  ever  in  this  age,  and  that  re- 
demption of  the  poor  and  that  pacifica- 
tion of  nations  which  Christianity  first 
suggested  are  more  prominent  than  ever 
among  the  aspirations  of  mankind.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  organization  of  the 
Church  seems  ill-adapted  to  the  age, 
and  seems  to  expose  it  to  the  greatest 
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danger;  and,  what  is  far  more  serious 
the  old  elevating  communion  with  God, 
which  Christianity  introduced,  seems 
threatened  by  the  new  scientific  theology, 
which  while  presenting  to  us  deeper  views 
than  ever  of  His  infinite  and  awful  great- 
ness, and  more  fascinating  views  than  ever 
of  His  eternal  beauty  and  glory,  denies 
for  the  present  to  Him  that  human  ten- 
derness, justice,  and  benevolence  which 
Christ  taught  us  to  see  in  Him. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
FRONA! 

We  had  come  down  from  the  mount- 
ains. Only  yesterday  we  had  been  up 
there,  with  our  heads  in  the  sky,  so  it 
seemed  to  us  to-day,  looking  back  on 
those  heights,  and  we  had  seen  the  sun 
go  down  in  solemn  splendour,  and  the 
snow-tops  flare  up  with  sudden  fires, 
peak  behind  peak,  slowly  revealing  them- 
selves like  virgin  daughters  of  a  dying 
monarch  gathering  round  his  bedside  ; 
and  then,  by  degrees,  the  sky  had  grown 
sharp,  and  clean,  and  cold,  and  blue  as  a 
glacier,  and  the  old  stars  had  come  out, 
and  a  vain  young  moon  as  well,  and 
gazed  at  themselves  in  the  depths  of  the 
dark  green  lake,  and  we  had  buttoned  up 
our  coats  as  we  paced  the  terrace,  and 
by-and-by  had  gone  in  and  feasted  off 
chamois  cutlets  and  Valtellina,  after 
which  we  had  betaken  ourselves  to  the 
salon  and  talked  .  .  . 

We  were  a  pleasant  party  about  to 
break  up,  and  there  is  always  something 
rather  melancholy  about  that.  We  talked 
of  it,  however,  as  English  people  gener- 
ally do  talk  of  such  things,  without  the 
least  trace  of  sentiment,  laughing  over 
past  adventures,  and  making  plans  for 
future  meetings. 

"We  must  do  the  Sella  Pass  next 
year,"  said  one  of  the  ladies.  Ladies 
usually  are  foremost  in  these  proposals. 

"  Mr.    W ,  at    Pontresina,    has    been 

telling  me  all  about  it.  You  must  sleep 
at  the  Roseg  Inn,  and  start  at  two  in  the 
morning.  It  only  takes  fifteen  hours  if 
the  snow  is  in  good  condition,  and  you 
have  the  most  magnificent  views  in  the 
world.  Oh  —  and  there  is  the  Piz  Cam- 
paccio  —  I  can't  bear  going  away  and 
leaving  that  undone,  Gus." 

"  Well,  we  did  try  that  last  year,  you 
know,"  said  Gus  soothingly.  "  But  that 
tiresome  snowstorm  caught  us  up,  just 
as  we  got  to  the  Bernina  Pass.     We  had 


I 
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some  fun  out  of  it,  though,  all  the  same. 
Don't  you  remember  the  snow-balls  ? 
and  how  we  pelted  a  travelling-carriage 
that  happened  to  be  passing  at  the  time 

"     And  here  Gus,  who,  I  am  almost 

ashamed  to  say,  was  a  head-master  (I  will 
not  name  the  school),  rubbed  his  hands 
together  in  glee  at  the  remembrance  of 
the  exploit. 

"It  was  some  Italian  nobleman's  car- 
riage," said  Gus's  sister.  "  He  had  just 
married  a  young  girl  from  one  of  these 
villages,  and  was  taking  her  back  to  Italy 
with  him.  I  remember  her  face — such 
a  pretty,  bright  face ;  she  put  it  up 
to   one  of  the  windows  and  laughed  at 

the  snow-balls "     And  Miss  Brooke 

went  on  talking  in  a  pleasant,  pictur- 
esque way  which  she  had  ;  but  we  none 
of  us  listened  very  much,  I  am  afraid. 
We  were  tired,  or  dull,  or  sorry  to  part, 
or  glad  to  part,  and  presently  we  all 
shook  hands  with  each  other,  and  before 
the  next  day's  sun  was  fully  awake,  we 
were  most  of  us  scattered  far  and  wide 
over  the  face  of  the  mountains,  like  the 
handful  of  seeds  the  Venetian  girl  throws 
down  to  the  pigeons  in  the  Piazza  San 
Marco. 

The  Brookes  and  I  were  not  going  to 
part  quite  at  once.  We  were  old  friends, 
and  had  agreed  to  pursue  our  journey  a 
little  farther  together.  My  acquaintance 
with  the  doctor,  indeed,  dated  from  a 
very  early  period,  while  he  was  only  as 
yet  under-master  at  a  private  school,  and 
I  just  budding  into  all  the  glory  of  short 
jackets  and  tall  hats.  My  acquaintance 
with  his  sister,  who  was  considerably 
younger  than  "  Gus,"  in  fact,  about  the 
same  age  as  I  was  myself,  commenced  at 
the  same  time.  Our  friendship  Imd  al- 
ways been  based  on  the  broadest  prin- 
ciples of  enmity.  At  that  early  age  she 
used  to  reproach  me  with  a  vulgar  taste 
for  "  sucks,"  a  propensity  to  dirty  hands, 
and  rough  hair,  and  alow-bred  preference 
for  marbles  over  dolls.  Now  her  taunts 
were  chiefly  levelled  at  my  low,  radical 
principles,  my  democratic  tastes  —  (why 
didn't  I  marry  a  washerwoman's  daugh- 
ter, and  make  a  shining  example  of  my- 
self ?) —  my  want  of  enthusiastic  admira- 
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ing  something    less    bleak    to    look   at, 
something  certainly  more  genial  to  feel, 

'  whene'er  I  take  my  walks  abroad  ' " 

"  Yes,  that  is  it,"  she  retorted.  ''  It  is 
all  too  grand  for  you.  You  had  better 
spend  your  next  summer  holidays  at 
Margate." 


If  it  had  been  somewhat  cold  the  night 
before  on  the  terrace  at  St.  Moritz,  we 
could  hardly  breathe  the  following  morn- 
ing at  Chiarvenna.  A  hot,  dense,  va- 
poury mist  hung  between  us  and  the  sky, 
through  which  the  mountains  loomed 
vaguely,  grey  and  spectral.  All  yes- 
terday we  had  come  clambering  down 
their  sides,  now  in  sharp  abrupt  bends 
and  curves,  now  in  long  stretches  of  up- 
hill and  downhill  road.  We  had  turned 
our  backs  on  the  great  ice-sheets  (those 
strange  white  pages  on  which  the  Al- 
mighty writes  so  many  mysterious  les- 
sons !)  and  had  gone  clattering  through 
silent  forests,  and  over  dashing  torrents, 
and  past  funny  little  brown-and-white 
toy  villages,  perched  like  wild  birds' 
nests  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  till  by- 
and-by  a  dazzling  vision  had  unfolded 
itself  before  our  eyes,  olives  began  to 
crystallize  the  slopes,  vineyards  garlanded 
the  valleys,  the  hills  themselves  flushed 
and  paled,  then  flushed  again  with 
strange,  soft,  melting,  opalescent  tints  ; 
the  very  rocks  seemed  to  burst  forth  into 
leaf  and  flowers,  and  so,  step  by  step,  we 
rolled  down  into  sunshine,  warmth, 
beauty,  colour,  fragrance,  harmony,  — 
Italy,  in  one  word. 

At  Como  a  final  separation  of  our 
forces  took  place.  The  head-master's 
holidays  were  nearly  over.  He  must  be 
setting  his  face  homewards.  He  was  as 
melancholy  and  low-spirited  about  it  as 
any  one  of  his  boys  could  possibly  be. 

"  You  are  a  lucky  young  fellow,  Myles," 
said  he  to  me  enviously.  "You  have  no 
horde  of  young  barbarians  to  beckon  you 
back  with  inky  fingers.  You  can  wander 
at  will  through  this  sweet  classic  land  of 
Homer  and  Cicero." 

"Well,  I  think  I  had  better  see  as 
much  as  I  can  of  the  country  this  year, 
since  I  am  doomed  to  spend  all  my  future 
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Switzerland  in  general,  for  the  Engadine 
in  particular. 

"But  I  do  admire  it  hugely,"  I  inter- 
posed meekly.  "Only  there  is  rather 
too  much  of  it.  Endless  snow-peaks  and 
pine  forests,  and  metallic  blue  skies 
clear  as  crystal   and  equally  cold,  are  all 


"  Only  you  will  never  hnd  that  washer- 
woman's daughter  in  Italy.  The  race 
does  not  exist!"  cries  Miss  Brooke  with 
a  sorry  glance  at  her  own  limp,  crumpled 
draperies. 

"Not  really?"  I  ask  incredulously. 
And  then  the  steamer  on  which  I  stood, 


very  well  in  their  way,  but   I  own  to  lik-   began  to  plunge  and  snort  like  a  great 
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sea  monster,  as  it  was,  and  the  head- 
master shouted  out  something  about 
Baveno  and  Stresa,  and  dinner,  and  I 
went  across  the  rippling,  dimpling,  dan- 
cing lake  to  Menaggio.  1  slept  there  that 
night,  and  the  next  day  walked  through 
the  chestnut  wood  to  Porlezza,  where  I 
again  took  ship,  and  crossed  over  to 
Lugano,  from  whence  I  wandered  through 
more  vineyards  and  cornfields  and  chest- 
nut woods,  till  I  found  myself  the  follow- 
ing day  at  Luino. 

There  is  a  nice  little  inn  at  Luino,  kept 
by  two  brothers  who  were  formerly  wait- 
ers at  one  of  the  large  Milan  hotels. 
They  are  pleasant  little  men,  exactly 
alike,  except  that  one  has  large,  melan- 
choly, brown  eyes,  and  the  other  small, 
twinkling,  black  ones.  They  wait,  cook, 
clean,  and  do  everything  in  the  hotel 
themselves.  One  of  them  cooked  my 
lunch,  and  very  well  cooked  it  v^as  ;  the 
other  served  me  with  it.  They  both 
came  in  at  the  finish,  to  receive  my  com- 
pliments. 

"  Have  you  had  a  good  season  ? "  I 
asked. 

They  shook  their  heads.  It  was  their 
first  year,  indeed,  and  they  had  not  ex- 
pected much  ;  but  the  result,  unfortu- 
nately, had  fallen  far  short  of  their  very 
moderate  expectations.  Last  night,  how- 
ever, they  had  had  a  stroke  of  luck.  An 
invalid  gentleman  had  occupied  the  whole 
of  the  first  floor 

"  But  he  leaves  to-day,"  said  the  mel- 
ancholy brother,  with  a  sigh. 

"Well,  he  is  travelling  for  the  benefit 
of  his  health  ;  we  could  not  expect  him 
to  stay  here  forever,"  replied  the  other. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  him?"  I 
asked,  more  for  the  sake  of  prolonging 
my  conversation  with  the  two  little  men, 
than  for  any  vivid  interest  I  felt  in  the 
invalid  gentleman. 

"  His  malady  is  old  age,"  said  the 
black-eyed  brother. 

"And  that  is  a  malady  that  can  never 
be  cured,"  supplemented  the  melancholy 
one.  And  then,  in  a  still  more  melan- 
choly voice,  he  added  that  the  vapore  had 
just  left  Maccagno,  and  it  was  time  to  go 
down  to  the  landing-place. 

We  started  off  down  the  hot,  white, 
sun-bleached  road.  The  two  little  men 
accompanied  me.  They  were  in  hopes 
of  fresh  arrivals.  The  invalid  gentle- 
man drove  down  in  his  carriage.  It 
passed  us  just  as  we  reached  the  fruit- 
booth  in  the  square. 

The  invalid  gentleman  !  Surely  that 
was  no  invalid's  face,  nor  a  gentleman's 


face  either,  that  peered  out  of  the  win- 
dow as  the  carriage  passed  us.  No,  it 
was  a  little,  round,  rosy  face,  with  eyes 
as  blue  as  the  sky,  and  such  a  sweet,  in- 
nocent, half-opened,  wondering  mouth.  I 
saw  it  all  in  a  turn  of  the  wheel. 

"  I  thought  you  spoke  of  a  gentleman," 
say  I  to  my  two  little  men.  But  at  that 
moment  the  steamer  scraped  against 
the  sides  of  the  little  wooden  pier,  and 
a  splashing  and  dashing  of  waves  en- 
sued ;  a  plank  was  flung  across  between 
the  boat  and  the  shore,  and  the  passen- 
gers came  off  and  the  passengers  went 
on,  in  the  midst  of  which  general  com- 
motion my  two  little  men  disappeared 
in  their  characters  of  touters  for  their 
new  hotel. 

"  I  think  we  may  go  now,"  said  a  pret- 
ty, clear,  rippling  voice,  in  soft,  slow 
Italian  ;  and  a  little  childish  figure 
jumped  out  of  the  carriage. 

An  old  man  followed  —  a  very  old  man 
—  feeble  and  tottering.  His  coat  hung 
in  folds  round  his  poor  shrunken  form  ; 
his  head  was  bent,  his  face  as  grey  as 
the  ashes  of  a  fire  that  is  burnt  out.  He 
looked  absolutely  stepping  head-fore- 
most into  the  grave. 

The  girl  helped  him  carefully  out  of 
the  carriage,  and  then  slipping  her  arm 
in  his,  led  him  down  to  the  little  plank. 
I,  following  in  their  steps,  could  not  help 
watching  the  pair.  There  was  something 
so  touching,  so  tender,  in  the  way  in 
which  he  clung  to  her,  and  she  support- 
ed him. 

At  the  plank  all  was  bustle  and  confu- 
sion still  ;  people  were  coming  and  going, 
and  boxes  were  being  carried  across.  The 
old  man  placed  his  trembling  foot  on 
this  end  of  the  plank  just  when  a  burly 
German  at  the  other  gave  it  an  uncon- 
scious shove.  The  board  slipped  sud- 
denly, the  girl's  hand  was  jerked  out  of 
the  old  man's,  and  in  another  second  he 
would  have  been  precipitated  into  the 
water,  but  for  an  intervening  arm  which 
was  fortunately  able  to  steady  him,  and 
drag  him  back  to  shore. 

That  intervening  arm  was  mine,  and  I 
shall  never  forget  the  look  of  gratitude 
on  the  old  man's  face,  nor  the  pretty 
words  that  came  rippling  from  the  young 
girl's  lips  like  a  little  bubbling  stream  in 
spring-time. 

We  all  went  safely  on  board  together 
a  moment  later,  that  little  incident  hav- 
ing made  us  friends  on  the  spot. 

The  girl  became  very  busy  immediate- 
ly, darting  about  hither  and  thither  in 
search  of  cushions  and  stools,  and  look- 
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I  ing  out  for  a  comfortable  seat  for  the  old 
i  man,    who    was    her     father,    probably, 

though  he  might  with  equal  probability 
have  been  her  grandfather  as  far  as  age 
went.  She  found  one  at  last  in  a  cosy 
corner,  shaded  from  the  sun,  and  shel- 
tered from  the  wind.  She  sat  down  be- 
side him  herself,  and  peered  out  under 
the  awning  with  her  great,  misty,  blue 
eyes. 

There  was  no  room  for  me,  and  I  flat- 
tered myself  the  little  girl  looked  rather 
sorry  in  consequence.  It  could  not  be 
helped,  however.  The  boat  was  full.  1 
strolled  away  to  the  other  end. 

What  a  lovely  scene  burst,  or  rather 
stole,  upon  my  gaze  as  I  got  away  clear  of 
the  awning  !  That  is  one  of  the  peculiar 
fascinations  of  Italian  beauty.  It  does 
not  startle  you,  overcome  you  all  at  once 
by  its  majesty  and  awe,  as  northern 
scenes  do,  but  rather  steals  upon  you 
slowly,  spreading  itself  out  before  you, 
drop  by  drop,  till  it  gradually  overflows 
your  soul.  One's  eyes,  indeed,  take 
some  time  to  get  accustomed  to  all  this 
strange,  soft,  many-coloured  atmosphere. 
It  is  like  looking  at  the  world  through  a 
rainbow.  To-day,  for  instance :  at  first 
I  could  discern  nothing  but  a  golden 
mist,  then  a  purple  one,  then  a  grey  one, 
a  blue  one,  a  pink  one,  as  one  by  one 
lake  and  mountain  revealed  themselves, 
distance  beyond  distance,  range  after 
range,  all  dressed  up  in  shadows,  with 
little  villages  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  glit- 
tering in  the  western  sun  like  jewels  on 
a  maiden's  breast.  Overhead  the  sky 
grew  very  clear  and  bright,  and  the  big 
white  clouds  packed  themselves  away 
somewhere,  and  a  few  tiny  pink  cloudlets, 
like  scattered,  crumpled  rose-leaves  came 
drifting  across  the  sun's  pathway.  Here 
and  there  a  little  boat  went  skimming 
across  the  lake,  starring  its  glassy  sur- 
face, and  leaving  behind  it  a  track  like  a 
comet's  tail.  In  the  dim,  delicious  dis- 
tance, the  New  Jerusalem  itself,  with  its 
jasper  walls  and  pearly  gates,  seemed  to 
be  dilating,  drifting  asunder,  dividing  it- 
self into  little  glistening  gem-like  islands. 
And  then,  slowly  and  regretfully,  the  sun 
sank,  and  the  mountains  drew  veils  over 
their  heads,  and  the  lake's  face  was 
stained  with  great,  streaming,  crimson 
tears.  For  though  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  the  sun  and  the  earth  may  aptly 
be  likened  to  an  old  couple  well  used  to 
each  other's  absences,  in  Italy  they  are 
still  but  a  pair  of  sweethearts  to  whom 
this  nightly  parting  gives  nightly  pain. 

And  so  I  drank  my  fill  of  all   this  de- 


licious beauty,  and  then  began  to  wish 
for  some  one  to  whom  to  "  pass  the  cup." 
If  only  Miss  Brooke  had  been  present  ! 
My  fellow-passengers  were  of  the  ordi- 
nary type  —  commonplace  English  and 
noisy  Germans  in  superabundance.  I 
found  myself  thinking  of  the  two  Italians 
at  the  other  end  of  the  boat,  and  by-and- 
by  I  threw  away  my  cigar-end,  and 
strolled  back  towards  them. 

The  old  man  was  asleep  with  his  chin 
on  his  chest.  The  girl  was  awake,  very 
wide  awake,  with  a  book  across  her  lap. 

"  Do  you  read  English  ?  "  I  asked, 
with  some  surprise,  going  up  to  her,  and 
seeing  that  the  book  in  question  was  a 
Tauchnitz  copy  of  Miss  Thackeray's 
'•Village  on  the  Cliff."  It  is  not  often 
that  an  Italian  girl  even  of  the  highest 
classes,  such  as  I  somehow  judged  this 
one  to  be,  becomes  proficient  in  a  lan- 
guage which  priests,  and  still  more  con- 
vent authorities,  regard  as  somehow 
tainted  with  heresy. 

"  I  can  read  it  a  little,  signore,"  she 
answered  modestly.  '•'■He  likes  me  to 
to  learn  it,  you  see  "  (indicating  with  a 
peculiar,  lingering,  sing  song  accent,  the 
sleeping  man  by  her  side).  "  He  is  so 
clever  himself,  and  he  thinks  I  have  a 
little  talent  for  languages.  So  all  last 
winter,  in  Venice,  I  studied  English.  It 
is  a  beautiful  language,  and  this  is  a 
beautiful  book.  The  signore  Inglese 
has  read  it,  of  course  ?  " 

I  shook  my  head.  The  "signore  In- 
glese "  had  read  it,  of  course,  and  admired 
it  greatly;  but  then  —  she  looked  so 
pretty  when  she  talked. 

"Tell  me  about  it,"  said  I. 

"  It  is  about  a  girl  who  marries  a  man 
she  does  not  care  for  much  at  first,  but 
who  in  the  end  she  learns  to  love  quite 
passionately.  And  yet,  at  one  time,  she 
thought  she  loved  some  one  else,  you 
know.  But  one  can  always  learn  to  love 
what  is  good,  and  noble,  and  true,  can 
one  not?  That  is  as  sure  as  the  hills." 
And  she  lifted  up  her  clear,  blue  eyes, 
and  looked  at  those  solemn  darkening 
heights  with  a  long,  lingering,  wistfiu 
gaze. 

"  Do  you  come  from  the  hills  ? "  I 
asked,  watching  her.  I  was  puzzled  as 
to  her  nationality.  Altogether  Italian 
she  could  not  be.  She  spoke  the  lan- 
guage prettily  enough,  but  somewhat 
hesitatingly  ;  and  besides,  her  tlioughls 
seemed  to  outrun  her  words,  and  the 
Italian  ladies  I  had  met  hitherto,  had 
mostly  erred  in  the  opposite  direction. 
German  she   might  possibly  have  been, 
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but  then  the  old  man  evidently  had  not 
understood  a  single  word  of  all  that  tor- 
rent of  apologies  poured  upon  him  by 
the  offending  Teuton  at  the  plank.  No, 
he  was  unmistakably  an  Italian.  His 
speech,  his  manner,  his  narrow,  thin, 
high-featured  face,  the  sudden  way  in 
which  his  dim,  dark  eyes  would  light  up 
now  and  then,  like  stars  flashing  out 
through  a  mist,  all  betrayed  him.  But  he 
might  have  married  a  foreigner  —  an 
Austrian  perhaps,  since  he  came  from 
Venice.  And  it  would  be  from  her  moth- 
er that  the  girl  had  inherited  those  lucid 
blue  eyes,  and  that  sweet,  slow,  hesitat- 
ing speech  of  hers. 

And  so,  when  I  said,  "  Do  you  come 
from  the  hills?"  I  intended  to  make  a 
discovery.  But  all  the  answer  I  got  was 
a  quick,  startled,  searching  glance,  and  a 
low,  half-unwilling  murmur. 

"  We  have  come  —  from  Venice  — 
last." 

"  But  you  are  fond  of  the  hills  ?  "  I 
urge. 

"Fond  of  them  !  Ah  !  "  she  said  with 
a  little  gasp.  "You  see,  down  here  in 
the  plains,  it  is  all  very  beautiful  ;  so 
warm,  and  sunshiny  ;  and  the  country  is 
so  rich,  the  things  grow  of  themselves 
without  any  trouble,  and  the  people  live 
well,  because  there  is  plenty  of  corn,  and 
oil,  and  wine.  But  up  there,  among  the 
mountains,  it  is  always  bleak  and  cold, 
and  the  winter  lasts  nine  months  of  the 
year,  and  the  birds  die  in  the  snow,  and 
the  people  starve  sometimes.  And  yet, 
somehow,  it  seems  to  me  better  to  be  up 
there,  among  the  poor,  hard-working  peo- 
ple, who  are  so  brave  and  hardy,  than 
down  here  among  folks  who  do  nothing 
but  enjoy  life,  just  because  they  cannot 
help  enjoying  life.  One  seems  to  breathe 
purer  air  up  there  ;  one  feels  at  least  so 
much  nearer  heaven." 

I  looked  at  her  astonished.  These 
were  most  daring  democratic  sentiments 
to  be  delivered  by  such  a  pretty  little 
aristocrat  !  What  would  Miss  Brooke 
have  said  ? 

"  You  have  a  strong  feeling  for  '  the 
people,' "  I  remark  ;  "so  have  I.  But  I 
do  not  agree  with  you  about  the  mount- 
ains. I  have  just  come  down  from  liv- 
ing at  the  top  of  some  of  them,  and  I 
did  not  feel  half  so  near  heaven  then  as  I 
do  now."  It  was  the  stupidest  kind  of 
compliment  to  pay,  but  it  glanced  off 
her  as  harmlessly  as  a  poisoned  arrow  off 
a  magic  shield. 

"It  is  just  as  one  —  knows,"  she  re- 
plied quietly.    And  then  she  looked  up 


at  the  dark  mountains  again  ;  and  some" 
how,  as  she  looked,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
the  light  faded  out  of  her  eyes  and  the 
glow  from  her  cheeks,  and  that  her  lips 
parted  with  a  little  sigh.  Only  why 
should  she  sigh  as  she  looked  at  the  hills  ? 

"  F'rona  !  "  said  an  old  quavering  voice 
rather  sleepily.  "What  are  you  doing, 
carina?  star-gazing  as  usual.?"  The 
voice  was  not  unkind,  only  it  sounded 
rather  harsh  and  jarring  at  that  moment. 
And  indeed  how  should  an  old  man  like 
that,  ever  be  able  to  enter  into  the  feel- 
ings of  so  young  a  girl,  even  though  she 
happened  to  be  his  own  daughter.? 

"  It  is  too  dark  to  read,"  said  F'rona 
meekly.  "  Besides,  we  are  getting  very 
near  Baveno  now." 

And  at  Ba\jeno  they  landed.  So  did  I. 
I  had  forgotten  altogether  the  connection 
between  Stresa  and  dinner,  and  I  am  not 
sure  that  it  would  have  made  much  differ- 
ence even  if  I  had  remembered. 

All  that  night  I  seemed  to  be  dreaming 
of  F'rona.  The  name  was  an  odd  one, 
but  I  liked  it  somehow.  There  was  some- 
thing quaint  and  unusual  about  it,  like  its 
owner.  I  dreamt  of  heron  the  mountain- 
tops,  with  the  light  of  the  sky  in  her  eyes, 
and  the  breeze  lifting  her  hair,  and  blow- 
ing it  all  about  her  sweet,  sunny,  rosy 
face.  I  dreamt  of  her  in  the  midst  of  a 
gay  world,  all  decked  out  in  jewels  and 
gold,  and  beautiful,  trailing,  mist-like 
dresses,  but  with  the  same  innocent,  be- 
wildered, earnest  gaze  in  her  great  blue 
eyes.  And  then  I  flew  with  her  back  to 
the  mountains  ;  that  was  the  right  back- 
ground for  her,  after  all,  and  pictured  her 
trotting  in  and  out  of  the  quaint  little  Ro- 
mansch  houses,  with  their  balconies  and 
small  round  windows  and  big  wooden 
doors,  and  talking  to  the  peasants,  and 
relieving  their  wants,  and  wondering  over 
their  brave  hardy  ways.  Ah,  no,  not 
wondering  ;  she  must  understand  them,  I 
think.  She  had  known  them,  she  said. 
That  was  the  strangest  part  of  all. 

I  did  not  see  her  at  all  the  next  day. 
They  told  us  in  the  hotel  that  an  invalid 
gentleman  had  arrived  the  night  before, 
and  begged  us  to  make  as  little  noise  as 
possible  in  the  passages.  The  invalid's 
name  was  Marchese  San  Giorgio.  He 
came  from  Venice,  and  was  a  great  man 
in  his  own  country.  My  perspicacity 
was  not  at  fault,  you  see. 

Baveno  is  famous  for  its  chestnut 
woods.  They  rise  all  around  it,  thick  and 
shady,  hiding  away  among  the  shadows 
the  pretty  Vitiie  paese  that  lie  nestling  oa 
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the  hills.  There  are  innumerable  paths 
winding  through  the  woods,  funny  little 
paved,  stony  ways,  bounded  by  low  grey 
walls.  All  day  long  people  go  up  and 
down  them  on  their  bare  brown  feet,  men, 
women,  and  children,  with  long  deep 
baskets  on  their  backs,  stuffed  full  of 
chestnuts,  or  apples,  or  grapes.  They 
move  very  slowly  in  a  peculiar,  swaying, 
swinging  motion  of  their  own,  and  they 
rest  their  baskets  on  the  walls  as  you 
pass,  and  stare  at  you  with  great  melan- 
choly dark  eyes.  They  have  the  greatest 
respect  for  "  the  stranger  English,"  but 
they  marvel  at  his  power  of  locomotion. 
"  Did  the  signore  walk  all  the  way  from 
England  here  ? "  they  ask  wondering. 
Nothing  short  of  an  earthquake  or  a 
thunder-storm  seems  to  rouse  them  to 
anything  like  activity  or  anxiety. 

There  was  such  a  storm  one  day  —  one 
night,  I  should  say,  rather.  All  through 
the  dark  hours  I  had  heard  it  raging  round 
and  round  the  hotel,  now  shaking  the/^r- 
siennes,  now  tapping  at  the  windows  as  if 
to  be  let  in,  now  bursting  into  torrents  of 
rain,  or  flashing  out  sudden  tongues  of 
fire,  and  finally  growling  away  in  the  dis- 
tance, like  an  angry,  disappointed  beast 
of  prey.  When  the  morning  came,  how- 
ever, all  traces  of  the  storm  seemed  to 
have  disappeared.  The  sky  was  as  clear 
as  though  there  had  never  been  a  cloud 
across  it  ;  the  lake  laughed  and  dimpled 
like  a  little  child  at  play.  The  little  town 
indeed  looked  rather  damp,  and  there  was 
a  perfect  harvest  of  chestnuts  under  all 
the  trees.  One  stumbled  upon  them  at 
every  step.  They  rolled  away  in  all  direc- 
tions. "The  ways  and  the  woods  smelt 
sweet,"  as  I  went  up  through  them  to 
Romanico,  a  little  village  behind  Baveno. 
It  was  a  deserted  village  for  once.  No 
Chattering  or  chaffering  from  house  to 
house  ;  no  children  playing  on  the  door- 
steps ;  it  all  seemed  silent  as  a  tomb.  A 
donkey  stood  in  the  principal  street.  His 
nose  was  stuffed  into  one  door,  his  tail 
into  another,  the  opposite  one.  It  was  a 
tight  fit,  but  he  seemed  to  enjoy  it ;  and 
ejection  was  apparently  impossible.  I 
was  just  meditating  a  flying  leap,  when  an 
old  woman's  head  appeared  over  the  don- 
key's tail.  She  unceremoniously  dragged 
the  obtuse  quadruped  b.ickwards  into  her 
kitchen. 

"  It  is  my  daughter's  asinOy''  she  ex- 
plained. "  She  has  gone  to  gather  chest- 
nuts. They  have  all  gone  except  me.  I 
shall  go  no  more,  mcfii^a^  inciij^a.^^ 

At  the  enfl  of  the  village  a  pretty  jumble 
of  sights  met  my  eyes.     A  pump,'a  shrine 


with  the  picture  of  a  red  saint  in  it ;  a  house 
all  balconies  and  outside  stairs,  and  with 
strings  of  golden  maize  hanging  round 
it  ;  a  road  slanting  down  to  the  cemetery  ; 
a  brook  trickling  away  in  various  direc- 
tions ;  a  dazzle  of  sunshine  zigzagging 
through  the  wet,  interlacing  leaves  ;  and, 
under  the  trees,  a  group  of  villagers  in 
their  many-coloured  petticoats,  and  broad- 
brimmed  hats,  raking  up  the  chestnuts 
that  had  fallen  during  the  night.  They 
talked  together  very  fast  in  their  quaint, 
clipped  \\dX\diVi  patois  J  but  they  worked 
very  slowly  in  a  languid,  spiritless  sort  of 
way,  as  if  such  unwonted  exertions  wea- 
ried them  greatly.  One  figure  amongst 
them,  however,  seemed  to  be  working 
with  a  will.  I  could  see  it  darting  hither 
and  thither  in  a  quick,  eager  way  —  a 
little,  childish  figure  in  some  dark  kind 
of  dress,  and  a  quantity  of  soft,  fair  hair, 
knotted  up  behind.  Suddenly  the  knot 
of  hair  turned  round,  and  I  saw  instead 
the  sweet,  flushed,  flower-like  face  of  the 
old  marchese's  F'rona. 

She  threw  down  her  rake  when  she  saw 
me.     A  chorus  of  voices  rose  round  her. 

"  Oh,  do  not  go  yet,  belV  signuola  — 
not  just  yet.  You  teach  us  how  to  work. 
You  work  yourself  like  all  the  angels. 
You  see,  signore,"  (this  was  addressed  to 
me,  confidentially,  by  an  old  fellow  in 
shirt-sleeves,  and  a  velveteen  waistcoat.) 
"  the  belP  signuola  comes  from  a  country 
where  chestnuts  are  as  scarce  as  gold  ; 
so  she  knows  how  to  value  them." 

He  was  evidently  chuckling  to  himself 
over  the  superiority  of  Lombardy  to  Ve- 
netia. 

But  the  beir  signuola  left  her  rake  lying 
on  the  grass. 

"  I  must  go  now,  my  friends,"  she  said 
in  her  pretty,  slow,  hesitating  Italian. 
"  And  I  may  never  be  able  to  come  again. 
But  you  will  remember,  will  you  not  ? 
what  I  have  told  you  about  the  poor  peo- 
ple who  live  on  the  mountains,  and  who 
would  be  glad  very  often  for  a  handful  of 
those  very  chestnuts  which  you  leave  rot- 
ting on  the  ground." 

And  then  she  walked  away  by  my  side, 
just  as  if  I  had  been  sent  out  to  fetch  her 
home. 

"  1  could  not  help  doing  that  for  once," 
she  said  half  apologetically  to  me.  "  But 
I  may  not  be  able  to  go  again.  He  might 
not  like  it,  you  know." 

Like  it  —  the  marchese  —  no  ;  I  should 
think  not.  No  man,  however  affable, 
would  like  to  see  his  daughter  working 
away  among  the  peasants,  gelling  her 
feci  wet  thiuugh,  and  her   hands  tanned 
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by  the  sun.  And  the  Marchese  San 
Giorgio  was  not  an  affable  man,  I  judged. 
But  I  said  nothing. 

She  caught  my  glance  at  her  feet,  how- 
ever. 

*'  Yes,  they  are  wet,"  she  said  careless- 
ly. "It  is  very  uncomfortable  when  one 
wears  boots.  Otherwise,  it  does  not 
matter." 

"  You  ought  to  have  been  born  a  peas- 
ant," said  I.  Really  this  was  going  too 
far,  even  for  me. 

She  looked  up  at  me  with  a  smile,  but 
what  a  smile  —  frank,  shy,  confiding, 
questioning,  artless,  guileless,  bashful, 
beautiful  all  at  once.  I  lived  on  that 
smile  for  days. 

I  think  it  was  about  a  week  after  this 
adventure  that  I  received  a  little  note 
from  my  young  lady.  It  was  a  funny 
little  note,  stiffly  written,  and  very  stiffly 
expressed.  It  was  merely  to  the  effect 
that  the  marchese  desired  the  honour  of 
a  visit  from  me  at  a  stated  time  on  the 
following  afternoon.  It  was  signed  Ve- 
ronica San  Giorgio.  I  was  a  little  sur- 
prised, but  promised  attendance,  of 
course. 

An  hour  or  two  before  the  eventful  in- 
terview I  strolled  out  into  the  hotel  gar- 
den. Veronica  San  Giorgio  was  there. 
I  had  seen  her  from  my  bedroom  window. 
She  was  sitting  on  the  low  wall  that  di- 
vides the  garden  from  the  lake.  She 
was,  I  think,  gazing  at  the  hills  as  usual. 
She  had  a  bunch  of  blue  flowers  on  her 
lap. 

She  started  up  when  she  heard  my  step 
on  the  gravel,  and  came  to  meet  me  with 
her  eager  smile.  Then  something  (was 
it  something  in  my  face  or  her  own 
heart?)  suddenly  checked  her:  she 
blushed  a  little,  and  began  listlessly  pull- 
ing the  flowers  to  pieces. 

''  Don't  destroy  your  namesakes,"  said 
I,  catching  some  of  the  blue  fragments 
between  my  hands  ;  "it  seems  cannibal- 
like. Do  you  know,  I  was  wondering 
what  your  real  name  could  be  ?  F'rona 
is  a  pretty  pet  name,  but  Veronica  is  far 
prettier,  I  think.'"' 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  '^  she  said  indiffer- 
ently.    "  He  does  not  like  it." 

"Why  did  he  give  it  you,  then.-*"  I 
asked,  feeling  nettled,  I  know  not  why. 

She  turned  upon  me  that  shy,  question- 
ing smile  again. 

"//"<?  did  not  give  it  me,"  she  said  slow- 
ly, "  though  he  was  my  godfather.  It 
seems   so  strange  now  to  think  of  him 


,      "  As  your  own  father,"  said  I,  hastily 
supplying  the  blank.     Parents  do  some- 

I  times  act  as  sponsors  to  their  children,  I 
believe. 

j      "  As  my  /ius3and,"  she  said  softly  and 

:  musingly,  and  letting  the  words  die  away 
in  a  sigh. 

Her  husband  —  that  old  man  ;  that  fee- 
ble, tottering,  old  grandfather  ?  It  seemed 
too  horrible  to  be  true.  I  could  not  utter 
a  word,  but  I  fear  my  face  expressed  my 
feelings. 

"Yes  —  my  husband,"  she  repeated 
softly.  "  Did  you  not  know  ?  Are  you 
very  much  surprised  ?  Shall  I  tell  you 
how  it  happened  ?  You  see,  we  lived  on 
the  mountains,  and  my  father  was  a  cha- 
mois-hunter, and  once  saved  the  mar- 
chese's  life  in  the  snow.  After  that  the 
marchese  never  forgot  us,  but  came  back, 
year  after  year,  generally  living  in  our 
house,  because  there  were  not  many 
hotels  in  the  Engadine  then.  But  one 
year,  when  he  came  (it  was  only  a  year 
ago),  my  father  could  not  go  out  with'him 
because  he  was  ill,  and  things  had  gone 
badly  with  us,  and  we  were  very  poor, 
because  there  were  so  many  little  ones  at 
home  now  to  be  fed,  and  Cousin  Bert61 
besides  ;  and  my  father  said,  "The  signor 
marchese  would  do  well  to  go  to  the 
Kulm  Hotel.  He  will  fare  better  there 
than  here."  But  the  signor  marchese 
would  not  go  to  the  Kulm  Hotel ;  he 
would  stay  with  us.  He  had  something 
to  say  to  my  father.  And  this  was  what 
he  said  to  my  father.  He  had  seen  me 
grow  up,  and  he  wanted  to  marry  me  ; 
and  he  promised  to  provide  for  the  little 
brothers,  and  give  portions  to  the  little 
sisters,  if  only  I  would_  do  so.  But  I 
must  marry  him  with  a  clean  heart  —  that 
is,  declare  honestly  that  I  had  never  cared 
for  any  one  else.  So  I  made  the  declara- 
tion easily  enough,  for  I  was  only  fifteen 
then,  and  who  else  could  I  have  seen  to 
care  for  in  that  way  ?  And  then  my  fa- 
ther thanked  me,  and  said  I  had  made  it 
easy  for  him  to  die  ;  and  the  little  broth- 
ers and  sisters  danced  for  joy,  and  every- 
body seemed  pleased,  except  Cousin 
Bertol.  But  the  marchese  kept  his  word, 
and  gave  him  a  piece  of  land  for  a  farm, 
and  sent  all  the  little  ones  to  good  schools. 
And  he  was  very  kind  to  me,  and  carried 
me  away  to  a  beautiful  palace  by  the  sea, 
and  gave  me  pretty  dresses  to  wear,  and 
jewels  and  lace,  and  everything  I  fancied. 
But,  do  you  know,  I  was  very  wicked  and 
ungrateful,  and  after  awhile  I  grew  tired 
of  all  these  beautiful  things,  and  even  of 
the  marchese's  kindness,  too,  sometimes  ; 
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and  I  longed — oh!  how  I  longed  for  a 
sight  of  a  mountain  storm,  or  a  cross  look 
from  Cousin  Bertol.  And  then,  the  mar- 
chese's  relations  did  not  like  me,  and 
called  me  a  stupid  little  contadma,  and  so 
he  took  me  travelling,  and  said  I  had  bet- 
ter not  tell  anybody  exactly  who  I  had 
been.     But  —  but  I  could  not  help  telling 

you,  because "  And  here  she  stopped 

short  suddenly  —  stifled,  as  it  were,  by  a 
burning  blush.  .  .  . 

"Because  —  what?"  I  ask  almost 
fiercely.  I  had  listened  to  every  word 
she  said,  and  it  seemed  hard  to  be  baulked 
of  two  or  three  more,  and  those,  perhaps, 
the  most  important  of  all. 

But  she  flew  past  me  "  like  a  flash  of 
light."  She  ran  along  the  garden  path 
into  the  hotel.  A  little  line  of  blue  ve- 
ronica petals  marked  her  track.  I  saw 
no  more. 

After  all,  my  interview  with  the  mar- 
chese  never  came  off.  I  went  to  Stresa 
that  same  afternoon.  But,  strange  to 
say,  though  I  returned  to  England  al- 
most immediately  afterwards,  I  was  never 
able  to  give  Dr.  Brooke  any  lucid  infor- 
mation concerning  the  dinner  at  the  fa- 
mous lies  Borromdes. 

One  day  in  the  following  spring,  as  I 
went  into  my  club,  a  little  packet  was 
put  into  my  hands.  How  it  ever  reached 
me  was  a  marvel.  It  was  addressed  to 
the  "  Illustrissimo  Sigtiore  Myles,  Hotel 
des  lies  Borromdes,  Stresa j''''  but  the 
original  direction  had  been  crossed  over 
by  a  variety  of  others.  The  seal  had 
never  been  broken,  however,  till  I  broke 
it,  and  found  within  the  packet  a  biggish 
box  and  a  little  letter.  I  opened  the  let- 
ter first.  It  was  written  in  the  stiff, 
childish  hand  I  had  seen  once  before, 
and  was  dated  St.  Moritz,  Christmas 
day,  1 8 7-. 

"  Illmo.  Signore, —  I  send  you,  in  my 
husband's  name,  a  small  packet,  contain- 
ing a  token  of  his  regard  for  the  ssrvice 
you  rendered  him  that  day  at  Luino.  He 
had  hoped  to  have  placed  it  in  your  hands 
himself;  and  for  that  purpose,  solicited 
the  honour  of  a  visit  from  you  at  Baveno. 
But  you  left  before  tiie  hour  of  the  visit, 
and  we  wondered  much  over  your  sud- 
den absence.  He  is  dead  now,  the  good 
marchese  ;  and  I  think  I  scarcely  knew 
how  good  he  was  till  he  was  gone  from 
me.  He  left  me  much  money  ;  but  I 
only  kept  enough  to  take  me  home  to  my 
mother,  and  have  given  the  rest  back  to 
his  family.  What  docs  one  want  with 
money  when  one  lives  on  the  mountains, 


and  if  one  has  been  born  amongst  them, 
one  cannot  live  anywhere  else  ;  at  least, 
not  well.  That  is  what  Cousin  Bertol  says. 
His  farm  has  prospered.  He  wants  me 
to  go  and  live  there  with  him  some  day. 
But  I  shall  weary  the  signore  Inglese 
with  my  affairs,  and  I  only  wanted  to 
thank  him  for  his  kindness  to  me.  For, 
from  first  to  last,  as  the  good  signore 
will  doubtless  remember,  I  could  not 
help  talking  to  him  about  myself ;  be- 
cause —  because  —  I  trust  he  will  not  be 
offended  —  he  always  reminded  me  so 
much  of  Cousin  Bertol." 

The  letter  was  simply  signed  "  F'rona," 
the  grand  old  Venetian  name  not  being 
added  to  it. 

The  box  contained  two  little  min- 
iatures of  the  marchese  and  his  young 
wife.  The  portraits  were  very  good : 
they  were  nicely  painted,  and  set  into 
cases  adorned  with  coronets,  and  joined 
together  with  a  knot  of  blue  veronica 
flowers.  They  are  the  prettiest  orna- 
ment in  my  bachelor  rooms,  and  a  fre- 
quent source  of  wonderment  and  specu- 
lation to  my  friends. 

"You  did  not  think  I  had  such   aristo- 


cratic  acquaintance 


say 


I  lausrhin 


%^ 


to  Miss  Brooke  one  day,  when  she  and 
some  other  lady  friends  had  honoured  my 
rooms  with  their  company  at  a  tea-party. 

Miss  Brooke  looked  at  the  miniatures 
long  and  earnestly. 

"  I  remember  the  face,  now  !  "  she 
said.  "  It  is  the  face  that  looked  out  of 
the  travelling-carriage,  and  laughed  at 
our  snow-balls  on  the  Bernina  Pass. 
And  I  remember  the  story  too.  The  girl 
was  the  daughter  of  some  people  at  St. 
Moritz,  who  had  once  been  in  tolerable 
circumstances,  but  had  become  very 
poor.  And  then  the  marquis  appeared, 
and  carried  her  off.  It  was  quite  like  a 
fairy  story ;  but  I  wonder  if  she  was 
happy,  poor  little  thing !  I  remember 
her  mother  used  to  talk  about  '  my 
daughter,  the  marchioness,'  but  I  never 
could  learn  much  from  her.  She  did 
part  of  the  washing  at  the  Kulm,  you 
know.  Why,  Mr.  Myles,"  with  sudden 
animation,  "  there's  a  chance  for  you  —  a 
washerwoman's  daughter  and  a  marquis's 
widow,  the  rarest,  most  perfect  combi- 
nation. Why  don't  you  think  about  it  ? 
That  face  would  create  a  sensation  at 
Margate,  I  am  sure." 

It  was  a  home-lhrust,  was  it  not  ?  But, 
as  it  happened,  I  was  thinking  of  some- 
thing else  just  then. 

Alter  all,  too,  1  did  not  go  to  Margate 
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the  following  summer,  but  back  to  the 
EngacHne,  and  Miss  Brooke  went  with 
me.  Only  not  as  Miss  Brooke  any  long- 
er, but  as  Mrs.  Myles. 

We  had  both  of  us  mutually  agreed 
to  forget  all  about  the  washerwoman's 
daughter. 

As  we  drove  up  through  the  winding 
pine  woods  to  St.  Moritz,  a  sound  of 
bridal  bells  struck  upon  our  ears. 

"  It's  an  appropriate  greeting,"  said  I 
sentimentally. 

"  It  is  a  wedding,"  said  Pankraz,  our 
driver,  looking  back  sulkily  from  his  box- 
seat.  "The  prettiest  girl  in  all  the  coun- 
try-side has  married  the  ugliest  man  in 
the  world  to-day." 

This  was  not  flattering  if  names  were 
what  I  suddenly  suspected  they  were, 
and  there  was  any  reality  in  the  resem- 
blance alluded  to  by  the  marchesa  in  her 
letter. 

"  Is  the  lady's  name  F'rona,  and  the 
man's  Bertol  ?  "  I  asked. 

Pankraz  nodded. 

"Ay,  and  such  a  one  as  Bertol  to  pre- 
tend to  the  hand  of  our  F'rona,  who  had 
been  married  once  before,  to  a  marquis, 
you  know.  But,  you  see,  a  grand  life 
soon  wearied  her,  not  being  born  to  it, 
as  she  said,  and  so  she  took  up  with  this 
ugly  Bertol.     Not  but  what  there  might 

have  been  others "     And    here    the 

little  man  suddenly  twisted  himself  round 
on. his  seat,  and  began  whipping  his 
horses  somewhat  viciously. 

From  which  I  infer  that  one  or  two 
others  besides  ugly  Cousin  Bertol  might 
possibly  have  liked  to  possess  themselves 
of  the  hand  of  the  pretty  little  Marchesa 
F'rona. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
THE  DAYS  OF  HENRI   QUATRE. 
"  Le  seul  roi  dont  le  peuple  ait  garde  la  memoire." 

The  marriage  of  Philip  the  Fair  with 
Joanna  the  First,  queen  of  Navarre,  ren- 
dered that  kingdom  from  1288  to  1512  an 
appanage  to  the  crown  of  France.  In 
the  latter  year,  Ferdinand,  upon  some 
slight  pretence,  seized  upon  all  the  Na- 
varese  territory  south  of  the  Pyrenees, 
and  annexed  it  to  Spain.  It  was  to  the 
remnant  which  lay  upon  the  northern 
side  of  the  great  mountain  chain  that 
Henry,  the  future  king  of  France,  was 
born  heir  on  December  the  14th,  1553. 
His  mother,  Jeanne  d'Albret,  was  the 
daughter    of    Henri    d'Albret,   king    of 


Navarre,  and  Marguerite  d'Angouleme, 
sister  of  Francis  the  First,  better  known 
as  Marguerite  de  Navarre,  the  writer  of 
the  "  Heptameron."  His  father  was 
Antoine  de  Bourbon.  Certain  curious 
circumstances  attended  his  birth.  In 
fulfilment  of  a  promise  made  to  her  fa- 
ther. Queen  Jeanne  sang  the  whole  time 
she  was  in  labour,  in  order  that  the  child 
should  neither  weep  nor  make  "  wry " 
faces  ;  and,  so  says  tradition,  the  boy 
came  into  the  world  without  crying,  and 
his  grandfather  immediately  carried  him 
away  to  his  own  apartment  and  rubbed 
his  lips  with  a  clove  of  garlic,  and  made 
him  suck  some  wine  out  of  a  golden  cup 
to  make  his  constitution  sound  and  vig- 
orous. His  childhood  was  passed  in  an 
old  castle  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  wild, 
mountainous  country,  about  which  he 
wandered  barefooted  and  bareheaded, 
and  fed  upon  brown  bread,  beef,  cheese, 
and  garlic,  like  other  children  of  the 
country.  I3ut  while  such  rough  training 
strengthened  his  body,  his  education  was 
assiduously  attended  to,  and  he  became 
an  excellent  scholar.  When  still,  a  child 
he  was  presented  to  Henry  the  Second 
of  France,  who  asked  him  if  he  would  be 
his  son. 

"  He  is  my  father,"  replied  the  prince, 
pointing  to  the  king  of  Navarre. 

"Well,  then,"  said  Henry,  "will  you 
be  my  son-in-law  ?  " 

"  Oh,  with  all  my  heart,"  was  the 
reply. 

And  from  that  time,  we  are  informed, 
his  marriage  with  the  Princess  Mar- 
guerite was  resolved  upon.  A  letter  in 
the  '■'•  Meutoires  de  Nevers^"*  dated  1567, 
thus  describes  him  :  — 

We  have  here  [says  the  writer]  the  prince 
of  Beam ;  it  must  be  confessed  he  is  a  charm- 
ing youth.  At  thirteen  years  he  has  all  the 
ripe  qualities  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  ;  he  is 
agreeable,  polite,  obliging,  and  behaves  to 
every  one  with  an  air  so  easy  and  engaging 
that  wherever  he  is  there  is  always  a  crowd. 
He  mixes  in  conversation  like  a  wise  and 
prudent  man,  speaks  always  to  the  purpose, 
and,  when  it  happens  that  the  court  is  the 
subject  of  discourse,  'tis  easy  to  see  that  he  is 
perfectly  well  acquainted  with  it,  and  never 
says  more  nor  less  than  he  ought,  in  whatever 
place  he  is. 

Vigorous  and  indefatigable  by  the  educa- 
tion of  his  infancy  [writes  Sully]  he  breathed 
nothing  but  labour,  and  seemed  to  wait  with 
impatience  for  occasions  of  acquiring  glory. 
The  crown  of  France  not  being  yet  the  object 
of  his  aspiring  wishes,  he  indulged  himself  in 
forming  schemes  for  the  recovery  of  that  of 
Navarre,  which  Spain  had  unjustly  usurped 
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from  his  family ;  and  this  he  thought  he  might 
be  enabled  to  perform  by  maintaining  a  secret 
intelligence  with  the  Moors  of  Spain.  The 
enmity  he  bore  to  this  power  was  open  and 
declared ;  it  was  born  with  him,  and  he  never 
attempted  to  conceal  it.  .  .  .  The  vast  and 
flattering  expectations  which  the  astrologers 
agreed  in  making  him  conceive  were  almost 
always  present  to  his  mind.  He  saw  the 
foundation  of  them  in  that  affection  which 
Charles  the  Ninth  early  entertained  for  him, 
and  which  considerably  increased  a  short  time 
before  his  death  ;  but,  animated  as  he  was  by 
these  happy  presages,  he  laboured  to  second 
them  only  in  secret,  and  never  disclosed  his 
thoughts  to  any  person  but  a  small  number  of 
his  most  intimate  confidants. 

His  father,  Antoine  de  Bourbon,  was  a 
man  of  weak  and  undecided  character. 
Born  in  the  Protestant  faith,  he  re- 
nounced it  about  the  time  that  his  wife 
abjured  Catholicism.  But  he  never  cor- 
dially supported  either  party.  He  was 
slain  at  the  siege  of  Rouen,  in  1562,  fight- 
ing under  his  enemies,  the  Guises, 
against  the  Protestants,  whom  he  loved. 
Jeanne  d'Albret,  the  mother,  was  born  a 
Catholic,  but  afterwards  became  a  rigid 
Calvinist,  in  the  tenets  of  which  faith  she 
carefully  reared  her  son.  Catherine  de 
Medicis  conceived  a  hatred  against  the 
young  prince.  Sully  ascribes  this  feel- 
ing to  the  prophecy  of  an  astrologer,  who 
foretold  that  none  of  her  sons  should 
have  issue,  in  which  case  the  crown 
would  pass  to  the  Bourbons.  To  the 
fear  of  this  event  the  same  historian  im- 
putes the  marriage  of  her  daughter 
Claude  with  the  Due  de  Lorraine,  to 
whose  posterity  she  destined  the  throne 
of  France. 

Young  Henry  gave  early  promise  of 
military  genius.  He  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Jarnac  when  scarcely  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  although  the  troops 
were  commanded  by  such  great  leaders 
as  Cond^  and  Coligny,  he  was  able  to 
point  out  the  errors  by  which  that  en- 
gagement was  lost.  After  the  peace  of 
St.  Germain*  (1570),  Jeanne  d'Albret  re- 
tired with  her  son  and  the  young  Prince 
de  Condd,  whose  father  had  been  slain 
at  Jarnac,  to  Rochelle,  where  the  shat- 
tered remains  of  the  Huguenot  army  had 
taken  shelter. 

"  I  offer  you,"  she  said,  addressing  the 
leader,  "my  son,  who  burns  with  a  holy 
ardour  to  avenge  the  death  of  the  prince 
we  all  regret.  Behold,  also,  Condd's  son, 
now  become  my    own    child.     He    suc- 

•  See  article  "  Catherine  de  Medicis,"  Living  Age, 
No.  1625. 


ceeds  to  his  father's  name  and  glory. 
Heaven  grant  that  they  may  both  show 
themselves  worthy  of  their  ancestors." 

During  the  following  year  commenced 
the  negotiations  for  the  celebration  of 
the  marriage  between  Henry  and  Mar- 
guerite, in  fulfilment  of  their  child-be- 
trothal. The  union  seemed  to  promise 
great  advantages  to  the  Protestants,  and, 
after  much  doubt  and  irresolution, 
Jeanne,  Coligny,  and  the  chiefs  of  the 
party,  commenced,  in  the  summer  of 
1572,  their  fatal  journey  to  Paris. 

The  welcome  which  the  queen  of 
Navarre  and  her  children  received  from 
the  king  and  the  queen-mother  was  most 
cordial.  The  pope  refused  to  give  the 
dispensation  for  the  nuptials  of  the 
princess  with  a  heretic,  but  Charles  re- 
solved they  should  be  celebrated  in  spite 
of  him.  "  I  marry  my  sister,"  he  said, 
"not  only  to  the  prince  of  Beam,  but  to 
the  whole  Protestant  party ;  it  will  be 
the  strongest  bond  between  my  subjects, 
and  the  surest  evidence  of  my  good-will 
towards  those  of  the  religion." 

The  court  appeared  eager,  by  every 
outward  demonstration,  to  prove  its  sin- 
cerity. The  nuptials  were  performed 
with  the  utmost  pomp  and  magnificence. 
Charles,  Henry,  and  Cond6  were  dressed 
alike,  to  indicate  their  close  affection. 
The  Venetian  ambassador,  describing 
the  scene,  says  :  — 

You  would  not  believe  there  was  any  dis- 
tress in  the  kingdom.  The  king's  toque, 
charger,  and  garments,  cost  from  five  to  six 
hundred  thousand  crowns.  Anjou,  among 
other  jewels  in  his  toque,  had  a  set  of  thirty- 
two  pearls,  bought  for  the  occasion  at  the  cost 
of  twenty-three  thousand  gold  crowns  of  the 
sun.  More  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  ladies 
dazzled  the  eyes  with  the  brilliancy  of  their 
sumptuous  silks,  brocades,  and  velvets,  thickly 
interwoven  with  gold  or  silver. 

At  church  the  dazzling  beauty  of  the  bride 
disturbed  the  devotions  of  the  worshippers. 
She  had  just  completed  her  twentieth  year ; 
her  complexion  was  clear,  her  hair  black,  her 
eyes  full  of  fire,  though  at  times  remarkable 
for  a  dreamy  languor,  which  gave  her  a  volup- 
tuous and  tender  look,  as  if  to  indicate  a 
heart  that  was  framed  for  love.  All  her  move- 
ments were  full  of  grace  and  majesty.  She 
was  unrivalled  in  the  dance,  and  played  on 
the  lute  and  sang  with  exquisite  taste.*  But 
there  was  a  reverse  to  this  charming  picture  ; 
she    was    untruthful,  vain,  extravagant,  and 

•  Hrantome  is  yet  more  eulogistic  in  writing  of  this 
princess,  whom  he  describes  as  a  miracle  of  beauty  and 
accomnlishmcnts.  Nor  did  those  qii.ilities  form  her 
only  claim  to  .idmiration  ;  she  was  a  fine  Greek  and 
Latin  scliolar,  and  became  one  u£  the  most  elegant 
writers  of  her  age. 
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hoped  by  htr  devotion  to  the  forms  of  religion 
to  atone  for  the  errors  of  her  daily  life.  .  .  . 
Margaret's  dress  on  her  wedding-day  was  long 
the  talk  of  court  gossips.  In  such  matters 
her  taste  was  peculiar  and  exquisite.  Bril- 
liants flamed  like  stars  among  her  hair ;  her 
stomacher  was  sprinkled  with  pearls,  so  as  to 
resemble  a  silvery  coat  of  mail ;  her  dress  was 
of  cloth  of  gold,  and  rare  lace  of  the  same 
precious  metal  fringed  her  gloves  and  hand- 
kerchief. 

In  order  that  no  proof  of  his  friend- 
ship and  liberality  might  be  wanting, 
Charles  went  so  far  as  even  to  dispense 
with  the  bridegroom's  attendance  at  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame,  and  with  all 
Romish  observances  upon  his  part.  The 
marriage  was  performed  upon  a  great 
scaffold  erected  in  the  court  before  the 
church.  The  ceremony  concluded,  the 
prince  went  to  meeting  to  hear  a  sermon, 
the  princess  into  the  church  to  hear 
mass  ;  after  which  they  repaired  to  the 
great  hall  of  the  palace,  to  be  present  at 
the  sumptuous  entertainment  prepared  in 
their  honour. 

The  marriage  was  an  unhappy  one. 
There  was  the  fatal  difference  of  creed  ; 
then  the  lady's  gallantries  were  notorious. 
Exasperated  by  the  meddling  of  the  Cal- 
vinist  ministers,  who  interfered  with  the 
exercise  of  her  religious  rites,  she  fa- 
voured the  Leaguers  against  her  husband  ; 
by-and-by  he  accused  her,  whether  rightly 
or  wrongly  it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  of 
an  attempt  to  poison  him  ;  from  that  time 
the  breach  became  irreparable,  and  they 
lived  entirely  separate  until  their  divorce 
in  1598.  That  she  was  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning,  that  her  faults  were 
those  of  her  age  and  nation,  and  not  of 
her  heart,  is  amply  proved  by  contempo- 
raneous evidence.  Sully  tells  us  of  her 
sweetness  of  temper,  her  resignation, 
her  disinterestedness.  Another  historian 
says  :  — 

She  was  the  refuge  of  men  of  letters,  loved 
to  hear  them  talk,  her  table  was  constantly 
surrounded  with  them,  and  she  learned  so 
much  from  conversing  with  them  that  she 
spoke  better  than  any  woman  of  her  time,  and 
wrote  more  correctly  than  most  persons  of  her 
sex  are  capable  of  doing.  In  short,  as  charity 
is  the  queen  of  all  virtues,  this  great  princess 
crowned  hers  by  giving  alms,  which  she  did 
so  liberally  to  all  who  stood  in  need  of  them, 
that  there  was  not  a  religious  house  in  Paris 
that  did  not  feel  the  effect  of  her  bounty,  nor 
one  poor  person  who  had  recourse  to  her  that 
did  not  meet  with  relief. 

The  crowning  proof  of  the  goodness  of 
her  disposition  is  in  the  fact  of  her  ceding 
during  her  lifetime  the  large  estates  she 


had  inherited  from  her  mother  to  the  dau- 
phin, the  child  of  the  woman  who  had 
usurped  her  place.  She  survived  the 
king  several  years,  not  dying  until  1615. 
Her  nuptials  were  celebrated  on  the 
i8th  of  August,  1572,  just  six  days  pre- 
vious to  St.  Bartholomew's  eve.  On  the 
23rd  of  the  same  month,  the  king  gave 
instructions  to  a  gentleman  who  was  de- 
parting for  Rome  to  justify  the  marriage 
to  the  pope  upon  political  grounds,  as  it 
would  closely  bind  Henry's  interests  to 
the  crown  of  France.  On  the  same  date 
he  wrote  to  De  Ferrails,  that  the  marriage 
was  necessary,  and  therefore  it  had  been 
solemnized  without  waiting  for  the  dis- 
pensation, to  the  great  satisfaction  of  all 
his  subjects.  But  in  all  these  most  con- 
fidential instructions  he  7nakes  not  the 
faintest  allusion  to  the  coming  horror* 

Two  hours  before  daybreak  on  the 
morning  of  the  24th,  Prince  Henry  and 
the  Prince  de  Conde,  who  were  lodged  in 
the  Louvre,  were  aroused  from  their  sleep 
by  the  entrance  of  a  number  of  soldiers, 
who  slew  their  attendants,  and  com- 
manded them  to  rise,  dress,  and  follow 
them  to  the  king.f  Charles  received 
them  with  furious  looks,  and  with  oaths 
and  blasphemies  commanded  them  to  re- 
nounce their  religion,  which  he  pro- 
nounced to  be  only  a  cloak  to  rebellion  ; 
and  declared  that,  if  they  did  not  go  to 
mass,  he  would  treat  them  as  criminals 
guijty  of  treason  against  human  and  divine 
majesty.  The  young  princes  were  com- 
pelled to  yield  to  necessity  ;  and  Henry, 
kept  close  prisoner,  was  even  forced  to 
send  an  edict  to  his  subjects  forbidding 
the  exercise  of  any  other  religion  than 
the  Roman  Catholic  within  his  dominions. 
Sixteen  months  afterwards  Charles  was 
summoned  to  his  account. 

The  night  after  he  received  the  news 
of  his  brother's  death,  the  Due  d'Anjou, 
who  at  the  end  of  1572  had  been  elected 
king  of  Poland,  fied  his  kingdom.  In  his 
journey  to  France  he  visited  the  emperor 
Maximilian  and  Charles,  duke  of  Savoy, 
both  of  whom  advised  him  to  grant  the 
Huguenots  peace  and  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion.  But  immediately  upon  his 
accession  to  the  throne  he  broke  the  truce 
that  had  been  concluded  for  three  months, 
and  declared  war  against  them. 


*  Another  point  in  favour  of  my  theory  of  the  mas- 
sacre :  see  "  Catherine  de  Medicis." 

t  Brantome  asserts  that  it  was  only  by  the  interces- 
sion of  the  Princess  Marguerite  that  her  husband's  life 
was  spared  ;  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficient 
proof  that  she  was  made  acquainted  with  the  plot. 
Probably  the  preservation  of  the  two  princes  was  rather 
due  to  some  lingering  traces  of  natural  affection  in  the 
heart  of  Charles. 
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In  the  following  year  young  Henry, 
while  hunting  near  Senlis,  contrived  his 
escape,  proceeded  to  Tours,  resumed  the 
public  exercise  of  the  Protestant  religion, 
and,  uniting  himself  with  Condd  and  the 
Due  d'Alencon,*  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  fifty  thousand  troops.  But  the 
bloody  war  which  appeared  imminent  was 
averted  by  Catherine's  address,  and  a 
treaty  known  in  history  as  "  Monsieur's 
Peace,"  was  signed  in  1576.  Hostilities, 
however,  were  renewed  a  few  months 
afterwards,  and  continued  until  the  king, 
jealous  of  the  growing  power  of  Guise, 
and  weary  of  war,  suddenly  brought  it  to 
an  end,  and  gave  himself  up  to  that  sen- 
sual and  luxurious  life  which  has  ren- 
dered his  name  infamous  to  posterity. 

No  more  startling  and  unexpected  con- 
trast to  the  preceding  scenes  of  turmoil 
can  be  imagined  than  that  presented  by 
the  court  of  France  under  Henry  the 
Third.  Let  us  endeavour  to  conjure  up 
a  picture  of  its  splendour,  its  luxury,  its 
infamy. 

Imagine  vast  chambers,  the  walls  of 
which  are  covered  by  hangings  of  black 
or  yellow  leather  adorned  with  cyphers  in 
gold  and  silver  and  Byzantine  arabesques, 
the  apartments  are  divided  by  heavy  vel- 
vet curtains,  and  are  furnished  with  seats 
of  elaborately  carved  oak  ;  with  curious 
chests  of  ivory  or  ebony,  relieved  by 
crests  of  azure  or  Jleiir-'de-lis  of  gold  ; 
silver  statuettes ;  coffers  adorned  with 
trefoils  of  gold,  or  salamanders  formed 
with  topaz,  emeralds,  or  turquoise.  Im- 
agine these  salons  peopled  with  yellow- 
haired  courtiers,  beautiful  as  Antinous, 
their  graceful  forms  clothed  in  tight-fitting 
jackets,  encircled  by  belts  of  red,  yellow, 
or  blue  silk  embroidered,  like  a  Byzantine 
missal,  with  precious  stones  ;  a  small 
cloak  hangs  from  the  shoulder,  a  small 
cap  of  green  or  blue  velvet  covers  the 
head,  and  earrings  of  gold  or  jewels  hang 
from  the  ears.  Some  are  attired  yet 
more  gorgeously.  Bonnets  of  black  vel- 
vet, breeches  and  doublets  of  cloth  of 
silver,  shoes  and  sword-scabbards  of 
white  velvet,  long  sweeping  mantles  of 
black  velvet  embroidered  W\\.\\  Jlciir-de-lis 
and  tongues  of  flame,  and  monograms  of 
the  king  in  silver  thread,  and  turned  up 
with  orange  satin  ;  from  the  shoulders, 
in  lieu  of  a  hood,  hangs  a  mantelet  of 
cloth  of  gold,  also  enriched  \n\\\\  Jlcur-de- 
lis,  monograms,  and  tongues  of  flame  ;  a 

*  AleiKjon,  Catherine's  youngest  son,  aspirinR  to  tlie 
crown,  had,  after  Anjon's  accession,  been  kept  prisoner 
with  Henry  of  Navarre,  but  had  escaped  son.c  time 
before. 


grand  collar  formed  of  knots  of  mono- 
grams,y?^//r-rtr<?-/zj",  and  tongues  of  flame, 
to  which  hangs  a  large  dove,  encircles 
the  neck.  These  are  the  knights  of  the 
most  noble  order  of  Saint-Esprit,  the 
mig?to?ts,  Saint-Maigrin,  Joyeuse,  D'Eper- 
non,  etc.,  all  destined  to  an  infamous  im- 
mortality in  the  pages  of  history.  Their 
occupations  are  various  :  some  are  fen- 
cing with  their  long  rapiers  ;  others  are 
playing  at  cup  and  ball  ;  others  are  gaily 
laughing  and  chatting.  Suddenly  there 
is  a  momentary  lull  ;  the  swords  are 
sheathed,  the  playthings  cast  aside,  the 
laughter  hushed,  and  every  head  is  un- 
covered. The  velvet  hangings  of  one  of 
the  doorways  are  pulled  aside  by  two  gor- 
geously-attired pages,  and  a  strange  fig- 
ure enters  upon  the  scene.  It  looks  like 
a  man,  but  the  costume,  low-necked  and 
elegant,  is  that  of  a  woman  ;  so  is  the 
complexion,  rendered  delicate  in  appear- 
ance by  pastes  and  cosmetiques.  Sus- 
pended round  its  neck  is  a  basket  of  blue 
satin,  in  which  are  several  very  small 
dogs,  whose  long  silky  ears  it  is  caressing 
with  its  jewelled  hands,  more  white  and 
beautiful  than  those  of  any  lady.  These 
hands  are  the  object  of  much  care  ;  they 
are  nightly  encased  in  gloves  of  a  pecul- 
iar skin  to  preserve  their  delicacy.  This 
creature,  half  man,  half  woman,  is  Henry 
the  Third,  the  sovereign  of  warlike 
France,  and  one,  too,  who  ere  now  has 
proved  himself  a  general  of  no  mean 
courage.  Round  him  gather  the  inignons, 
eager  to  relate  their  scandalous  adven- 
tures of  the  previous  night ;  stories  es- 
pecially delightful  to  the  royal  ears. 
Maigrin  relates  in  Rabelaisque  language 
the  story  of  a  rendezvous  with  the  frail 
Duchesse  de  Guise,  an  amour  which  will 
presently  cost  him  his  life  ;  Henry  smiles 
delightedly,  for,  like  his  brother,  he  mor- 
tally hates  the  Guises.  Suddenly  his  face 
changes  to  a  look  of  horror,  his  eyes  are 
darting  flames  upon  D'Epernon,  whom, 
in  accents  trembling  with  passion,  he 
orders  from  his  presence  ;  and,  as  the 
discomfited  courtier  hastens  to  obey,  lit- 
erally chases  him  with  opprobrious  epi- 
thets from  the  chamber.  What  offence 
has  the  favourite  committed  ?  The  grav- 
est of  all  in  the  eyes  of  his  master  —  he 
has  neglected  the  proprieties  of  costume, 
and  dared  to  stand  before  majesty  with 
doublet  buttoned  awry  and  without  white 
shoes  ! 

This  is  a  day  of  Saint-Esprit.  But 
Henry,  spite  of  the  gaiety  of  his  court,  is 
the  prey  of  chronic  melancholy,  and  there 
arc   other  days  when    the   silk   and   iho 
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cloth  of  gold  are  exchanged  for  coarse 
black  robes  and  monkish  cowls — cos- 
tume of  the  Brotherhood  of  Death  ;  an 
order  instituted,  some  say,  to  commemo- 
rate the  death  of  one  of  his  mignons^ 
others,  that  of  his  mistress,  the  Princesse 
de  Condd.  The  emblem  of  this  order  is 
a  skull  decked  and  intertwined  with  jew- 
els ;  its  directors  are  monks  and  friars, 
and  even  bourgeois  are  honoured  by  ad- 
mittance to  its  ranks.  There  is  yet  an- 
other order,  that  of  the  White  Penitents, 
to  which  only  the  favourites  are  admitted. 
There  are  secrets  and  mysteries  in  these 
brotherhoods,  such,  perhaps,  as  those 
that  were  practised  by  the  votaries  of 
Isis. 

Among  the  people,  by  whom  they  are 
regarded  with  horror  and  abhorrence,  the 
courtiers  are  known  as  les  politiques^ 
another  name  for  infidels  ;  they  carry 
disorder  into  the  homes  of  the  bourgeois, 
often  forcibly  breaking  into  their  houses, 
corrupting  their  wives  and  daughters  ; 
and,  worse  than  that,  eating  flesh  on  fast 
days  !  This  last  the  most  inexpiable 
crime  of  all  in  the  eyes  of  the  good  peo- 
ple of  Paris,  who  are  strict  and  reveren- 
tial observers  of  the  worship  and  ordi- 
nances of  the  Church  ;  for  many  genera- 
tions have  to  be  born  and  buried  before 
scepticism  and  blasphemy  will  descend 
from  the  court  to  the  city. 

•  But  although  les  politiqties  are  mock- 
ers and  infidels,  they  have  their  supersti- 
tions. One  day  they  shock  the  eyes  of 
sober  citizens  with  their  flouting,  ribald 
airs,  as  they  ride  gaily  in  rustling  silks 
and  velvets,  waving  plumes,  and  glitter- 
ing jewels.  The  next,  a  far  stranger 
sight  greets  them.  Through  the  narrow, 
tortuous  streets  wends  a  band  of  pilgrims, 
barefooted,  half  clothed  in  sackcloth  ; 
each  bears  a  scourge  in  his  hand,  with 
which  he  flagellates  his  naked  shoulders 
until  the  thongs  drop  blood  ;  these  are 
the  king  and  his  mignojis  expiating  past 
sins,  and  buying  from  their  fetich  immu- 
nity for  new. 

Sometimes  across  the  brilliant  sun- 
shine of  les  jours  de  Saint-Esprit  crosses 
the  dark  shadow  of  the  Guise,  fanatic  in 
action,  latitudinarian  in  heart,  really  in- 
different to  all  creeds,  save  that  of  the 
faction  which  promises  to  raise  him  to 
power.  Seldom  does  that  ill-omened 
shadow  fall  upon  the  precincts  of  the 
court  without  bringing  bloodshed  and 
death  in  its  train.  To  Saint-Joyeuse  and 
his  companions  the  grim  Leaguers  are 
objects  of  mockery  and  contempt ;  to  the 
fanatics  un  politique  is  as  abhorrent  as  a 


Huguenot.  Actuated  by  such  mutual 
sentiments,  they  seldom  meet  without 
drawing  swords,  and  many  bloody  duels 
are  the  consequence.  Maugiron  and 
Qudlus  are  both  slain  in  one  of  these.* 
The  king  is  inconsolable,  throws  himself 
upon  their  bodies,  kissing  them,  and  cut- 
ting off  their  yellow  locks  to  preserve  as 
mementoes.  A  few  months  afterwards 
Saint-Maigrin  falls  beneath  the  dagger 
of  an  assassin  employed  by  the  Due  de 
Guise,  to  avenge  his  honour. 

In  1585  that  terrible  confederation 
known  as  the  League  began  to  assume  a 
dangerous  form.  It  arose  out  of  an  asso- 
ciation of  princes,  prelates,  and  gentle- 
men of  Picardy  who  met  at  Peronne,  to 
avoid  obeying  the  edict  given  in  the 
year  1576  in  favour  of  the  Protestants, 
The  manifesto  then  drawn  up  served  as  a 
model  to  all  the  other  provinces,  as  well 
as  to  the  states  of  Blois,  which  were 
summoned  about  the  end  of  that  year. 
The  professed  object  of  the  League  was 
ai  first  simply  the  maintenance  of  the 
Catholic  as  the  sole  religion  of  the  realm  ; 
but  at  length  it  embraced  the  settlement 
of  the  succession  to  the  crown,  to  which 
Guise  aspired,  and  to  secure  which  for 
him  at  length  became  the  confirmed 
purpose  of  this  faction.  Jealousy  and 
fear  fluctuated  the  king  between  the  two 
parties  :  now  he  was  on  the  side  of  Na- 
varre, now  intimidated  by  the  threats  of 
the  Leaguers,  he  deserted  his  ally,  and 
ordered  the  very  troops  he  had  sent  to 
his  assistance  to  act  against  him. 

And  so  year  after  year  this  fratricidal 
war  went  on.  Fire  and  sword  ravaged 
every  town  and  village  ;  every  plain  was 
a  battle-field,  every  wood  an  ambuscade  \ 
the  high  roads  were  choked  up  with 
thorns  and  brambles  for  want  of  traffic, 
and  the  whole  land  became  one  huge 
Golgotha.  Never  did  man  display  more 
skill,  more  genius  in  the  art  of  war,  more 
unwearied  patience,  more  iron  resolution, 
more  dauntless  courage,  and  yet  more 
merciful  moderation,  than  did  the  brave 
king  of  Navarre.  His  army  was  incon- 
siderable, and  composed  of  the  most  in- 
congruous materials,  Germans,  English, 
Huguenots,  Catholics  ;  it  required  the 
most  extraordinary  address  to-  reconcile 
the  feuds  and  jealousies  of  these  dis- 
cordant elements,  and  make  them  act  to- 

*  Duelling  was  carried  to  a  terrible  excess  in  this 
reign,  but  to  an  even  greater  in  the  next.  In  1607  it 
was  computed  that  four  hundred  gentlemen  had  been 
killed  in  duels  since  the  accession  of  Henry  the  Fourth. 
A  king  whose  whole  life  had  been  passed  in  fighting 
could  not  but  regard  such  offences  as  venial,  nor  be 
induced  to  make  their  punishment  sufficiently  deterrent. 
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gether.  The  name  of  his  enemies  was 
legion  ;  noble,  bourgeois^  and  peasant  — 
the  hand  of  every  man  was  against  him. 
But  there  was  a  boundless  elasticity  in 
his  nature  that  no  difficulties  or  reverses 
■  could  crush  or  even  depress  ;  he  was  a 
true  soldier  of  fortune.  In  the  battle,  his 
white  plume  was  ever  waving  in  the 
thickest  of  the  fight  ;  seldom  ever  a 
dejiier  in  his  pocket  or  a  change  of  linen 
to  his  back  ;  black  bread  and  water  his 
frequent  diet,  the  earth  his  bed,  the  sky 
his  canopy.  But  when  fortune  guided 
his  steps  to  some  friendly  chateau,  none 
drank  and  feasted,  jested,  and  made  love 
more  freely  than  he. 

Vive  Henri  Quatre  ! 
Vive  ce  roi  vaillant ! 
Le  diable  a  quatre 
A  le  triple  talent, 
De  boire  et  de  battre 
Et  d'etre  vert  galant. 

J'aimons  les  filles, 
Et  j'aimons  le  bon  vin 
De  nos  vieux  drilles. 
Repetons  le  refrain  : 
J'aimons  les  filles 
Et  j'aimons  le  bon  vin. 

So  sang  his  friends.  Such  a  life  does 
not  tend  to  beautify  the  person  ;  and  na- 
ture had  not  been  bountiful  in  charms  to 
the  gallant  Henry.  At  thirty-three  his 
complexion  was  tanned  almost  black,  his 
hair  and  beard  were  grizzled,  while  a 
nose  of  inordinate  length  almost  cov- 
ered his  mouth ;  nevertheless,  no  king 
has  been  more  famous  for  his  amours, 
even  in  those  days,  when  his  poverty  and 
the  hopelessness  of  his  cause  were  suf- 
ficient guarantees  of  the  ladies'  disinter- 
estedness. One  of  his  earliest  and  most 
devoted  loves  was  the  Comtesse  de 
Guiche,  better  known  as  "  la  belle  Co- 
risande^''  who  raised  for  him  a  force  of 
twenty-four  thousand  Gascons  at  her 
own  expense,  mortgaging  clidleanx,  lands, 
and  all  she  possessed,  to  supply  his 
needs.  But  most  famous  of  all  his  in- 
namoratas  was  Gabrielle  d'Estrdes,  after- 
wards Duchesse  de  Beaufort,  whom  her 
lover  has  immortalized  in  the  song  com- 
mencing "  Charmante  Gabrielle."  One 
evening,  after  a  skirmish  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, he  took  up  his  lodgings  for 
the  night  at  Coeuvres,  her  father's  r//J/t'tz« 
in  Picardy.  Struck  by  her  charming 
manners  and  exquisite  beauty,  he  be- 
came deeply  enamoured  ;  and,  as  she  lis- 
tened to  the  stories  of  daring  courage 
and  wild  adventure  he  relatcrl  at  the 
family  board,  something  of  a  reciprocal 
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feeling  entered  her  heart.  Many  and 
romantic  were  the  dangers  he  encoun- 
tered to  gain  even  a  sight  of  the  lady. 
Once,  while  in  pursuit  of  the  prince  of 
Parma,  he  stole  away  from  Attichy  to  see 
her;  "contenting  himself,"  says  Mat- 
thieu,  "with  eating  some  bread  and  but- 
ter at  the  gate,  that  he  might  not  raise 
any  suspicion  in  her  father.  Afterwards, 
mounting  his  horse,  he  said  he  was  go- 
ing towards  the  enemy,  and  that  the  fair 
one  should  soon  hear  what  he  had  per- 
formed through  his  passion  for  her."  At 
another  time  he  disguised  himself  as  a 
wood-carrier,  and  passed  through  the 
enemy's  lines,  at  the  great  risk  of  being 
discovered  and  taken  prisoner,  to  procure 
an  interview  with  her.  It  was  no  passing 
ihfatuation,  but  a  passion  that,  far  from 
cooling  through  lapse  of  years,  continued 
to  strengthen  until  it  was  dissolved  by 
death. 

But  to  leave  the  doves  and  return   to 
the  kites.     In  1587  he  gained  a  consider- 
able  victory  over  the    king's  troops    at 
Coutras.     "There  is   no  need  of  a  long 
speech,"  he  said,  addressing  his  cousins, 
Condd  and  De  Soissons,  before  the  bat- 
tle.    "Remember  you  are  all  Bourbons, 
and,  God  willing,  I  will  show  you   I  am 
your  eldest  brother."     So  daring  was  he 
on  that    day  that    some  of    his    friends 
threw    themselves    before    him.     "  Give 
me   room!"  he  cried;  "you   stifle  me.". 
When  the  Due  de  Joyeuse  fell,  and  the 
enemy  began  to  waver,  he  checked  the 
fury  of   the  soldiers.     "  Victory  is    cer- 
tain !  "    he    exclaimed;    "but    they    are 
brave  —  they  are  all  Frencluneji  —  show 
them  all    mercy."     The  corpses   of  Joy- 
euse  and  his  brother  were   drawn  from 
beneath  a  heap  of  slain,  and  laid  upon  a 
table  in  the  hall  of  the  castle  of  Coutras. 
Some  of  the  young    Huguenots  passed 
j  scurrilous  jests  upon  the  bodies.     Henry 
sternly  reproved  tliem.     "This  is  a  mo- 
I  ment  of  tears  even  for  the  vanquished  !  " 
I  he  cried.     His  letter  to    King  Henry  is 
highly    characteristic.     "Sire,    my    lord 
land    brother,"   it    ran;  "thank    God,  I 
j  have    beaten    your    enemies    and    your 
I  army."      The    royalists    numbered     ten 
I  thousand,    and    five    thousand  were  left 
I  upon  the  field.     The  Protestants  had  but 
I  five  thousand   and  lost  scarcely   a  hun- 
'  dred. 

I  A  few  months  later,  the  good  citizens 
I  of  Paris,  disgusted  at  the  inclination  ho 
manifested  towards  the  Huguenots,  and 
at  the  entrance  of  six  thousand  Swiss 
into  the  city  to  intimidate  the  Leaguers, 
rose  against  their  king,  and  threw  up  bar* 
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ricades  in  the  streets,  even  to  within  fifty 
paces  of  the  Louvre.  The  revolt  as- 
sumed so  dangerous  an  appearance  that 
he  fled  to  Chartres,  and  thence  to  Blois. 
Upon  hearing  of  this  Henry  of  Navarre 
sent  a  messenger  to  him,  placing  himself 
and  his  troops  entirely  at  his  disposal. 
But  ere  an  answer  to  these  offers  could 
be  received,  came  the  news  of  the  terri- 
ble deed  which  embittered  the  Catholics 
more  than  ever  against  the  king.  This 
was  the  assassination  of  the  Due  and 
Cardinal  de  Guise,  by  the  order  and  in 
the  apartments  of  the  king,  at  his  palace 
at  Blois,  where  he  was  then  holding  the 
States.*  The  bodies  were  afterwards 
burned  in  a  hall  of  the  castle,  and  the 
ashes  thrown  into  the  air.  Of  course 
Henry  was  excommunicated  by  the  pope  ; 
while  nearly  every  provincial  town,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  capital,  closed 
her  gates  against  him.  He  at  once  made 
common  cause  with  Navarre,  and  the 
two  kings  laid  siege  to  Paris.  But  the 
doom  of  one  was  already  sealed.  On  the 
night  of  the  2nd  of  August,  1589,  Jacques 
Cldment,  a  fanatical  monk,  obtained  ad- 
mission into  the  king  of  France's  cham- 
ber, under  pretence  of  delivering  a  letter, 
and  stabbed  him  with  a  poisoned  knife. 
A  priest  had  administered  the  sacrament 
to  the  murderer,  knowing  his  purpose, 
before  he  set  out  on  this  holy  expedition, 
and  the  pontiff,  who  had  just  before 
iinvoked  divine  vengeance  upon  the 
.destroyer  of  one  of  his  adherents,  pro- 
nounced a  eulogy  upon  this  act.  Assas- 
j&ination  used  to  be  one  of  Rome's  pri- 
mary articles  of  faith  —  why  has  she  not 
a  .Saint  Stiletto  in  her  calendar  ?  She 
has  consecrated  the  dagger  often  enough. 
Paris  went  into  ecstasies,  placed  the  pic- 
tures of  Jacque-s  Cldment  upon  their 
altars  beside  the  eucharist,  and  wrote 
underneath,  "  Saint  Jacques." 

The  death  of  the  king  had  no  effect 
upon  the  siege  operations.  Never  did 
Henry  of  Navarre's  clemency  shine  more 
conspicuously  than  at  this  time,  while 
investing  the  city  wherein  had  been  per- 
formed the  tragedy  of  Saint  Bartholomew, 
and  wherein  every  man  execrated  his 
name  as  a  heretic,  and  would  willingly 
have  armed  himself  with  a  dagger  against 
his  life  :  — 


*  Except  upon  moral  grounds,  we  can  feel  no  sym- 
pathy for  the  fate  of  this  miscreant,  the  arch-destroyer 
of  Saint  Bartholemew's  eve.  His  death  cleared  Henry 
of  Navarre's  path  to  the  crown,  which  otherwise  he 
would  probably  never  have  attained,  and  was  the 
destruction  of  a  conspiracy  which  aimed  even  at  the 
dethronement  of  Elizabeth  of  England,  and  the  total 
extirpation  of  the  Protestants  throughout  Europe. 


The  king  [writes  Sully]  naturally  compas- 
sionate, was  moved  by  the  distress  of  the 
Parisians  ;  he  could  not  endure  the  thought  of 
seeing  this  city,  the  empire  which  was  destined 
him  by  Providence,  become  one  vast  church- 
yard. He  secretly  permitted  everything  that 
could  contribute  to  its  relief,  and  affected  not 
to  observe  the  supplies  of  provisions  which 
the  officers  and  soldiers  suffered  to  enter  the 
city,  either  out  of  compassion  to  their  rela- 
tions and  friends  who  were  in  it  or  with  a 
design  to  make  the  citizens  purchase  them  at 
a  high  price.  Without  doubt,  he  imagined 
this  conduct  would  gain  him  the  hearts  of  the 
Parisians ;  but  he  was  deceived  ;  they  enjoyed 
I  his  benefits  without  ceasing  to  look  upon  him 
as  the  author  of  their  miseries,  and,  elated 
with  the  prince  of  Parma's  arrival,  they  in- 
sulted him,  who  only  raised  the  siege  because 
he  was  too  much  affected  with  the  miseries  of 
the  besieged. 

Although  he  might  have  taken  the  city 
by  storm,  he  would  not  do  so,  as  he  knew 
the  Protestant  soldiers  were  bent  upon 
retaliation  for  Saint  Bartholomew  :  — 

The  Due  de  Nemours  [says  Perefixe]  sent 
all  useless  mouths  out  of  Paris.  The  king's 
council  opposed  his  granting  them  a  passage  ; 
but  the  king,  being  informed  of  the  dreadful 
scarcity  to  which  these  miserable  wretches 
were  reduced,  ordered  that  they  should  be 
allowed  to  pass.  "  I  am  not  surprised,"  said 
he,  "that  the  Spaniards  and  the  chiefs  of  the 
League  have  no  compassion  upon  these  poor 
people  ;  they  are  only  tyrants  ;  as  for  me,  I  am 
their  father  and  their  king,  and  cannot  bear 
the  recital  of  their  calamities  without  being 
pierced  to  my  inmost  soul,  and  ardently  de 
siring  to  bring  them  relief. 

After  the  city  had    gone  through    un 
namable  horrors,  thirty  thousand  peoplp 
having  died  of    famine,  the    siege    was 
raised. 

Three   years  of  sieges,   battles,  victo- 
ries, and    defeats,    and    then,    in     1583, 
Henry    abjured     the     Protestant     faith. 
Sully,  who,  although  a  conscientious  Cal 
vinist,  was  a  better  patriot,  claims    th 
credit  of  bringing  about  this  sacrifice  t 
necessity,  and  fully   sets   forth  his  rea 
sons.     France  would  not  have  a  Hugue 
not  king;  and  if  Henry  relinquished  hi 
rights  the   Leaguers  would  become  mas 
ters    of   the   nation,  and  these,    in  their 
turn,  would  most  probably  be  overridde 
by   the    Spaniards,  their    allies.     Wha 
then,  would    be    the   fate    of    the  Pro 
estants  ?    Extermination.    Added  to  sue 
considerations  as  these  was  the  terrib' 
condition  of  the  war-desolated  land.     Ni 
scruples   could  justify  a  Christian   mo 
arch  in  refusing  to  avert  so  many  evils  :-^ 

I  explained  [he  tells  us]  all  my  thoughts  on 
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this  subject  to  the  king,  and  added,  that  the 
foundation  of  all  religions  which  believe  in 
Jesus  Christ  being  essentially  the  same,  that 
is,  faith  in  the  same  mysteries,  and  the  same 
notions  of  the  divinity,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
one  who,  from  a  Catholic  became  a  Protestant, 
or  from  a  Protestant  became  a  Catholic,  did 
not  change  his  religion,  but  followed  for  the 
interest  of  religion  itself  that  which  policy 
suggested  as  the  most  proper  means  to  com- 
pose differences.  .  .  .  That  the  difference  of 
religions  had  long  produced  the  most  tragical 
effects  in  France,  and  was  a  perpetual  source 
of  disorders  and  calamities,  by  the  aversion 
with  which  it  inspired  people  against  those 
of  a  contrary  faith  to  their  own,  which  was 
equally  the  case  with  the  Protestants  as  well 
as  the  Catholics.  I  told  the  king  that  he 
might  cure  this  dangerous  evil  by  uniting 
those  who  professed  these  different  religions 
in  the  bands  of  Christian  charity  and  love. 

All  the  most  zealous  and  talented 
churchmen  now  surrounded  the  monarch, 
and  by  means  of  discourses  and  contro- 
versies with  the  Huguenot  clersjy  sought 
to  convince  him  of  the  errors  of  his  faith. 

It  is  not  surprising  [continues  Sully]  that 
Henry,  who  never  heard  any  arguments  about 
religion  but  in  these  conferences  and  con- 
tinual controversies,  should  suffer  himself  to 
be  drawn  on  that  side  which  they  took  care  to 
make  always  victorious.  For  it  must  be  ob- 
served, as  an  effect  of  the  king's  prudent 
delays,  that  every  one,  even  Protestants,  nay 
more,  the  Protestant  clergy  who  were  em- 
ployed in  the  conferences,  were  at  last  thor- 
oughly convinced  that  the  king's  change  of 
religion  was  a  circumstance  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  good  of  the  State,  for  peace,  and 
even  for  the  advantage  of  both  religions,  so 
that  there  was  a  kind  of  general  combination 
to  draw  him  to  it.  The  Protestant  clergy 
either  defended  themselves  no  longer  or  did  it 
so  weakly  that  their  adversaries  always  had 
the  advantage. 

And  so  Henry  was  received  into  the 
bosom  of  the  mother  Church,  acknowl- 
edged the  power  and  supremacy  of  the 
pope,  and  all  the  tenets  of  the  Romish 
faith.  "  After  which,"  adds  Sully,  "  the 
satisfaction  was  general."  Nor  is  there 
any  reason  to  doubt  that  the  conversion 
was  a  conscientious  one.  But  this  was 
by  no  means  the  end  of  the  troubles  ;  tiie 
League  and  its  allies,  the  Spaniards,  still 
upheld  tiie  standard  of  revolt,  and  twice 
in  the  course  of  little  more  tlian  a  year 
invoked  the  aid  of  their  patron  saint. 
Stiletto.  The  fiiust  time  the  king  received 
timely  warning,  and  the  would-be  assas- 
sin was  seized ;  the  second,  he  was 
wounded  in  the  lip  by  one  John  Chatel, 
a  pupil  of  the  Jesuits,' for  which  the  wlioie 
order  was  banished   the  kingdom.     The 


war  against  Spain  was,  of  necessity,  hot- 
ly pursued.  Henry's  one  faithful  and 
honest  friend,  Rosny  (afterwards  Due  de 
Sully),  endeavoured  by  rigid  economy 
and'attention  to  expenditure  to  recruit 
the  exhausted  exchequer ;  but  others, 
more  powerful  than  he,  ruled  at  the  coun- 
cil of  finance,  who  appropriated  the 
moneys,  and  lived  in  luxury,  while  the 
king,  his  household,  and  army  wanted 
common  necessaries.  Writing  to  Rosny 
while  at  the  siege  of  Arras,  he  says  :  "  I 
am  very  near  my  enemies,  and  hardly  a 
horse  to  carry  me  into  the  battle,  nor  a 
complete  suit  of  armour  to  put  on  ;  my 
shirts  are  all  ragged,  my  doublet  out  at 
eldow,  my  kettle  is  seldom  on  the  fire,  and 
these  last  two  days  I  have  been  obliged 
to  dine  where  I  couM,  for  my  purveyors 
have  informed  me  that  they  have  not 
wherewithal  to  furnish  my  table."  As  a 
companion  to  this  picture  of  royal  dis- 
tress, we  have  that  of  the  superintendent 
of  finance  spending  25,000  crowns  upon 
costly  dishes  for  his  supper-table. 

So  powerless  was  Henry  in  his  present 
condition  to  remedy  these  evils,  that  it 
was  with  difficulty  he  could  procure 
Rosny  admission  to  the  council  ;  for,  be- 
ing a  Huguenot,  much  as  he  loved  him, 
he  dared  show  him  but  little  favour. 
The  picture  of  corruption  which  Sully 
has  bequeathed  us  in  his  "  Memoirs  "  is 
at  once  amusing  and  appalling.  He  tells 
us  :  — 

B}f  clearing  only  two  old  accounts,  and  bring- 
ing together  the  receipts  and  letters  of  exchange 
for  the  current  year  and  the  year  preceding,  I 
easily  collected  more  than  five  hundred  thousand 
I  cro7ons  which  had  been  lost  to  the  king.  .  .  . 
However,  I  could  not  keep  myself  clear  of 
several  considerable  errors,  nor  escape  being 
tricked  by  these  old  practitioners.  This  very 
year,  1596,  they  gained  a  profit  of  one-fifth, 
which  is  exorbitant,  though  infinitely  less  than 
their  ordinary  gains.  One  of  the  chief  tricks 
of  the  financiers  was  to  make  the  expenses  of 
j  the  current  year  appear  to  be  much  more  than 
I  the  receipts,  and  to  anticipate  the  revenue  of 
the  following  year ;  by  which  means  the  ex- 
penses of  the  next  year  and  of  all  the  rest  in 
succession  were  thrown  into  confusion,  from 
which  these  men  drew  itiany  advantages,  par- 
ticularly that  of  appearing  to  never  have 
money  which  was  not  pre-engaged  long  before. 
In  the  second  place,  they  made  use  of  that 
money;  and,  to  conclude,  they  paid  off  the 
old  debts  at  a  very  low  price,  and  yet  charged 
them  entire  in  their  accounts.  This  negli- 
gence of  mine  cost  the  kingdom  this  year  two 
millions. 

But  Leaguers,  Spaniards,  and  false 
stewards,  were  not  the  only  enemies  who 
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troubled  the  king  ;  his  old  friends,  the 
Huguenots,  dissatisfied  with  their  posi- 
tion, were  in  all  but  open  revolt  against 
his  authority.  Indifferent  to  the  pitiable 
condition  to  which  war  had  reduced  their 
country,  they  violently  opposed  peace 
with  Spain  ;  and  Madame  de  Rohan  and 
D'Aublgnd  even  went  so  far  as  to  pro- 
pose taking  up  arms  and  forcing  the 
king  to  subscribe  to  whatever  conditions 
they  chose  to  propose.  The  Edict  of 
Nantes,  which  conferred  upon  them  full 
toleration,  silanced  these  cabals  for  a 
time. 

Gay,  good-natured,  sans  souci^  as  in 
the  old  adventurous  days,  ever  infatuated 
by  some  new  belle  inattresse.  but  not  neg- 
lectful of  the  old  ones,  Henry  consoled 
himself  with  hunting,  love-making,  feast- 
ing, balls,  andy^/^j-,  for  the  hardships  of 
his  early  life.  His  was  not  the  silken 
court  of  the  last  Valois  ;  the  effeminate 
refinement  of  his  predecessor  had  given 
place  to  a  rougher  and  more  virile  ele- 
ment ;  the  7nigno7is  and  their  master 
would  have  been  infinitely  shocked  by 
the  rude  figures  of  the  Gascon  nobles, 
with  their  thick  untrimmed  beards,  their 
long  swords,  their  sunburnt  hands  and 
visages,  their  coarse  and  frequently 
shabby  attire,  for,  like  the  Scots  of  the 
first  Stuart's  days,  poverty  was  their 
badge  ;  nor  would  the  figure  of  the  sov- 
ereign himself  have  been  more  grateful 
to  their  eyes,  in  his  suit  of  dull  pearl 
grey,  often  the  worse  for  wear,  and  smell- 
ing, not  of  Italian  essences,  but  of  wild 
herbs.  These  men  had  passed  too  many 
years  of  their  lives  in  camps  not  "to 
relish  of  them."  Yet,  for  all  this,  if 
wanting  the  elegance  of  past  times,  there 
were  shows,  and  plays,  and  ballets,  and 
splendour  enough.  And  it  was  in  the 
midst  of  one  of  the  most  splendid  of 
these  fetes  that  came  the  news  of  the 
Spaniards  having  surprised  and  taken 
Amiens.  "The  weak,  piping  time  of 
peace"  was  over  for  a  while. 

Charmante  Gabrielle, 
Perce  de  mille  dards, 
Quand  la  gloire  m'appelle 
A  la  suite  de  Mars. 

So  sang  the  gallant  king  in  adieu  to  his 
beloved  mistress,  as  he  rode  away  to  the 
wars.  In  the  following  year  (1598)  peace 
was  again  concluded. 

But  close  at  hand  was  the  great  sorrow 
of  his  life.  Amidst  all  his  amours  and 
many  inconstancies,  his  heart  had  never 
swerved  in  its  love  for  the  "  Charmante 
Gabrielle."     His   divorce  from   his   wife 
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Marguerite  had  for  some  years  been  re] 
garded  as  an  event  inevitable  in  th| 
future,  and  he  had  promised  his  loveli 
mistress  that  she  should  be  his  queeni 
all  her  children  were  legitimated,  and  bi ' 
for  Sully  he  would  have  executed  his' 
promise,  and  might  have  done  so,  spite 
of  him,  had  not  death  put  his  veto  upoi 
the  alliance. 

At  the  end  of  Lent,  in  1599,  the  kinj 
arranged  to  spend  his  holidays  at  Fon^ 
tainebleau.  Gabrielle  wished  to  accom- 
pany him,  but  he,  for  the  sake  of  appear- 
ances, entreated  her  to  return  to  Paris. 
She  received  the  order  with  tears,  an^ 
Henry,  who  was  more  passionately  fondH 
of  her  than  ever,  was  equally  affected. 
Although  the  separation  promised  to  be 
of  only  a  few  days'  duration,  they  could 
scarcely  tear  themselves  away  from  each 
other.  She  spoke  to  the  king  as  though 
their  farewell  was  to  be  eternal  ;  she 
recommended  to  him  her  children,  and 
even  her  domestics.*  Again  and  again 
they  took  leave,  and  again  and  again 
some  secret  emotion  drew  them  to  each 
other's  arms.  She  retired  to  the  house 
of  Zamet,  the  Italian,  a  man  in  whom 
Henry  placed  great  trust.  A  day  or  two 
afterwards  she  was  suddenly  seized  with 
convulsions,  of  which  she  died  in  a  few 
hours  in  great  agony,  and  so  terribly 
distorted  "that  hardly  anything  human 
was  left  in  her  figure."*  The  symptoms 
indicated  poison,  and  Zamet  has  been 
suspected  by  historians ;  but  his  still 
retaining  the  favour  of  the  king  until  the 
end  of  his  life  is  a  strong  argument 
against  this  supposition.  Upon  receiv- 
ing the  news,  Henry's  grief  was  almost 
frantic.  The  court  was  put  into  mourn- 
ing, and  he  himself  wore  violet  for  many 
weeks.  The  stern  puritan,  D'Aubignd, 
writing  of  this  unhappy  lady,  says  :  "  It 
is  a  wonder  how  this  woman,  whose  great 
beauty  had  nothing  of  the  loose  turn  in 
it,  could  have  lived  rather  like  a  queer 
than  a  mistress  for  so  many  years,  an( 
that  with  so  few  enemies.  The  neces- 
sities of  State  were  the  only  enemies  she 
had  to  encounter."  He  tells  us  also  that 
she  used  with  great  moderation  her 
power  over  the  king,  and  that  she  often 
gave  him  good  counsel. 

The   divorce   from    Marguerite    being, 


*  Like  all  other  people  of  the  age  (even  Sully  wa 
not  free  from  the  weakness),  she  profoundly  believe 
in  astrology,  and  was  continually  surrounded  by  il 
professors.  Strange  to  say,  their  predictions  wen 
always  sombre,  and  she  would  frequently  retire  froi 
all  company  to  pass  whole  nights  in  grief,  and  in  \ 
ing  on  account  of  them. 
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procured,  his  advisers  pressed  upon  him 
the  necessity  of  forming  another  alliance, 
to  give  an  heir  to  the  crown.  Marie  de 
Medicis,  daughter  of  the  grand  duke  of 
Florence,  was  the  bride  selected  :  — 

I  was  pitched  upon  [says  Sully]  to  commu- 
nicate this  news  to  the  king,  who  did  not  ex- 
pect the  business  would  have  been  concluded 
so  suddenly.  As  soon  as  I  replied  to  the 
question  whence  I  came,  "  We  come,  sire, 
from  marrying  you,"  he  remained  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  as  if  struck  by  a  thunderbolt.  He 
afterwards  walked  up  and  down  the  chamber,  j 
hastily  delivering  himself  up  to  reflections, 
with  which  his  mind  was  so  violently  agitated 
that  for  a  long  time  he  could  not  utter  a  word. 
At  length,  recovering  himself  like  a  man  who  I 
had  taken  his  resolution,  "  Well,"  said  he,  ' 
rubbing  his  hands,  "  well,  depardieu  !  be  it  so, 
there  is  no  remedy ;  if  for  the  good  of  my 
kingdom  I  must  marry,  I  must."  Strange 
caprice  of  the  human  mind  !  A  prince  who 
had  extricated  himself  with  glory  and  success 
from  a  thousand  cruel  dissensions  which  war 
and  policy  had  occasioned,  trembled  at  the 
very  thoughts  of  domestic  quarrels,  and  seemed 
more  troubled  than  when,  that  very  year,  upon 
notice  sent  from  a  capuchin  of  Milan,  an 
Italian,  who  had  come  to  Paris  with  the  in- 
tention to  poniard  him,  was  seized  in  the 
midst  of  his  court. 

The  marriage  was  solemnized  in  the 
following  year  (1600).  Henry's  uneasy 
presages  were  fully  realized  ;  but  there 
were  faults  upon  both  sides.  The  inso- 
lence of  his  mistresses  exasperated  the 
queen,  and  constant  quarrels  and  disa- 
greements were  the  consequence.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  choice  which  had  been 
made  for  him  was  not  a  happy  one. 
Marie  de  Medicis  was  quite  unworthy  of 
the  great  man  who  had  espoused  her. 
The  favourite  sultana,  Mademoiselle 
d'Entragues,  Marchioness  de  Verneuil, 
is  described  as  charming  in  conversation 
and  sprightly  of  wit  :  — 

The  queen's  temper  [adds  Sully]  and  man- 
ners were  so  different,  that  the  contrast  mude 
him  still  more  sensible  of  those  charms  in  his 
mistress.  "  I  find  nothing  of  all  this  at  home," 
said  he  (the  king)  to  me  ;  "  I  receive  neither 
society,  amusement,  nor  content  from  my  wife  ; 
her  conversation  is  unpleasing,  her  temper 
harsh  ;  she  never  accommodates  herself  to  my 
humour,  nor  shares  in  any  of  my  cares  ;  when 
I  enter  her  apartment  and  offer  to  approach 
her  with  tenderness,  or  begin  to  talk  familiarly 
with  her,  she  receives  me  with  so  cold  and 
forbidding  an  air  that  I  quit  her  in  disgust, 
and  am  obliged  to  seek  consolation  elsewhere. 

The  diplomatist  contrived  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation,  which  Madame  de 
Verneuil  spared  no  pains  to  destroy.     In 


a  moment  of  infatuation,  previous  to  his 
second  espousals,  he  had  given  her  a 
written  promise  of  marriage,  which  she 
now  showed  everywhere,  pretending  it 
gave  her  the  right  to  annul  his  union  with 
the  queen  ;  she  actually  found  ecclesias- 
tics who  supported  her  absurd  claim,  and 
who  went  so  far  as  to  publish  the  banns 
of  marriage  between  her  and  the  king. 
Altogether,  the  domestic  life  of  the  great 
Henry  was  not  enviable. 

In  the  mean  time,  thanks  to  his  wisdom 
and  admirable  government  and  that  of  his 
ministers,  France  had  not  only  entirely 
recovered  from  her  distresses,  but  had 
never  been  so  happy  and  flourishing. 
Public  buildings,  palaces,  churches,  hos- 
pitals, were  rising  everywhere ;  ships 
were  built,  magazines  and  arsenals  filled, 
new  roads  and  bridges  laid  down,  oppres- 
sive taxes  repealed.*  The  licentious- 
ness of  the  army  was  repressed  with  an 
iron  hand,  yet  the  soldiers  were  regularly 
paid,  and  rewarded  in  proportion  to  their 
services  ;  the  nobles  improved  their  land  ; 
the  meanest  tradesman  enjoyed  his 
profits  ;  the  labourer  sowed  and  reaped 
in  full  security,  and  the  king  bore  out  the 
promise  that  he  had  made,  that  he  would 
make  the  poorest  peasant  in  his  domin- 
ions able  to  eat  flesh  all  the  week  long,  and 
to  put  a  fowl  besides  in  the  pot  on  Sun- 
days. "God  has  given  me  subjects  that  I 
may  preserve  them  as  my  children,"  he 
said. 

But  the  sympathies  of  this  great  mon- 
arch extended  far  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  his  own  possessions,  and  embraced  all 
the  people  of  Europe.  From  the  time  of 
his  accession  to  the  crown  he  had  been 
constantly  revolving  in  his  mind  one  of 
the  most  gigantic  political  schemes  of 
ancient  or  modern  times  —  this  was  no 
less  than  the  construction  of  a  political 
system  by  which  all  the  nations  of  Europe 
might  be  regulated  and  governed  as  one 
great  family.  The  overweening  ambition 
of  the  house  of  Austria  was  at  that  time 
a  constant  menace  to  the  whole  civilized 
world  :  possessed  of  Spain,  the  Nether- 
lands, the  Imperial  crown  of  Germany, 
and  a  large  portion  of  Italy,  besides  vast 
dominions  in  America,  and  numerous 
smaller  colonies,  its  power  was  colossal. 
To  dismember  this  monster,  to  equalize 
the  governments  of  Europe,  reducing 
them  to  six  hereditary  monarchies, 
France,  Spain,  Britain,  Denmark,  Sweden, 

•  In  the  course  of  ten  years  Sully  had  reduced  the 
natifMial  debt  from  three  hundred  and  thirty  to  fifty 
millions  of  iivres,  and  during  the  same  period  the  king 
had  remitted  twenty  millions  of  taxes. 
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and  Lombardy;  five  elective  monarchies, 
the  Empire,  the  Papacy,  Poland,  Hun- 
gary, and  Bohemia  ;  four  republics,  the 
Venetian,  the  Italian,  the  Swiss,  and  the 
Belgic,  were  the  main  features  of  the  de- 
sign. There  was  also  to  be  a  general 
council,  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Greek 
Amphictyons,  made  up  of  representatives 
from  all  the  powers,  to  discuss  the  differ- 
ent interests,  pacify  quarrels,  and  clear 
up  and  determine  all  civil,  political,  and 
religious  affairs. 

It  was  anticipated  that  immense  sums 
of  money  would  be  saved  by  the  reduction 
of  the  vast  armaments  kept  up  by  the 
great  powers,  that  wars  would  cease,  and 
that  all  the  rulers,  united  by  an  indisso- 
luble bond  of  mutual  interest  and  friend- 
ship, would  live  together  like  brethren, 
and  visit  each  other  without  the  trouble 
of  ceremony  and  without  the  expense  of 
a  train  of  attendants*  The  great  sup- 
porter—  and  Sully  hints,  the  first  pro- 
poser—  of  this  great  undertaking  was  our 
own  Elizabeth,!  a  sovereign  whose  genius 
has  perhaps  not  even  yet  received  due 
appreciation.  Her  death  checked  its  ex- 
ecution, for  the  petty  soul  of  her  despica- 
ble successor  was  incapable  of  receiving 
so  magnificent  an  idea.  The  only  power 
to  oppose  it  was  Austria,  and  upon  her  it 
was  to  be  enforced  by  arms.  It  was  for 
this  that  Henry  was  preparing  at  the  time 
of  his  assassination.  The  disinterested- 
ness of  the  design  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  France  did  not  propose  to  add  one 
rood  of  land  to  her  territories.  Whether, 
had  Henry's  life  been  spared,  it  could 
have  been  carried  out,  is  a  question  use- 
less to  discuss.  Nearly  three  hundred 
years  have  elapsed  since  its  proposition, 
and  such  a  bond  of  peace  and  brother- 
hood appears  more  Utopian  now  than 
then  ;  nay  more,  there  is  no  nation  suf- 
ficiently noble  and  philanthropic  to  dream 
of  such  an  undertaking.  So  much  for  our 
boasted  advancement,  so  much  for  optiTn- 
ism  and  the  perfectibility  of  the  human 
race  ! 

The  queen  had  never  gone  through 
the  ceremony  of  coronation,  and  she  so 
strenuously  urged  that  it  should  be  cele- 
brated prior  to  his  departure  for  his 
great  expedition,  that  the  king  was 
obliged  to  consent,  although  much  against 
his  will.     According  to  all  the  memoirs 

*  For  a  full  account  of  this  grand  design  the -reader 
is  referred  to  the  thirtieth  book  of  Sully's  "  Mhnoiresy 

t  He  says:  "If  he  was  not  beholden  to  Elizabeth 
for  the  thought  of  the  design,  it  is,  however,  c.ertain 
that  this  great  queen  had  herself  conceived  it  long  be- 
fore, as  a  means  to  revenge  Europe  for  the  attempts  of 
its  common  enemy." 


of  the  time,  he  was  haunted  by  a  strange 
presentiment  of  evil  in  connection  with 
this  ceremony.*  In  an  interview  with 
Sully  he  exclaimed,  "Oh,  my  friend,  this 
coronation  does  not  please  me  !  I  know 
not  what  is  the  meaning  of  it,  but  my 
heart  tells  me  some  fatal  accident  will 
happen.  Oh,  this  cursed  coronation  !  it 
will  be  the  cause  of  my  death.  I  shall 
never  go  out  of  this  city  ;  they  will  mur- 
det  me  here."  Alarmed  by  the  intense 
conviction  carried  in  his  words,  the  min- 
ister tells  us  that  for  three  whole  days  he 
prayed,  entreated,  and  argued,  endeavour- 
ing to  move  the  queen  from  her  purpose, 
but  all  to  no  effect  ;  she  remained  as 
stubborn  as  fate.  The  ceremony  was 
performed  on  the  13th  of  May,  1610,  but 
the  festivities  were  not  to  terminate  until 
the  i6th.  The  next  day,  being  still  very 
restless  and  uneasy,  he  proposed  to  go 
to  the  arsenal  to  see  the  Due  de  Sully. 

He  could  not  stay  one  moment  in  any  place, 
nor  conceal  his  irresolution  and  disorder.  In 
the  midst  of  these  agitations  he  said  to  the 
queen,  "  I  know  not  what  to  do ;  I  have  no 
great  inclination  to  go  to  the  arsenal,  because 
I  shall  put  myself  into  a  passion."  She  per- 
suaded him  not  to  go.  Then  he  went  towards 
the  window,  and  striking  his  forehead  with 
his  hand,  "  My  God !  "  said  he,  "  there  is 
something  here  which  strangely  troubles  me; 
1  know  not  what  is  the  matter  ;  I  cannot  go 
from  hence."  f     (Matthieu.) 

With  a  strange  infatuation,  he  would 
not  allow  any  guards  to  attend  him,  con- 
sequently he  was  followed  only  by  a  few 
gentlemen  on  horseback  and  some  foot- 
men ;  by  another  fatality,  he  sat  with  the 
blinds  of  the  window  fully  drawn  up,  thus 
revealing  his  exact  position  to  every 
passer-by.  As  the  coach  turned  into  the 
Rue  Feronnerie,  a  very  narrow  thorough- 
fare, it  was  met  by  two  carts,  and,  being 
unable  to  pass,  was  obliged  to  stop  at  the 
corner  of  the  street.  In  consequence 
of  this  block  the  attendants  took  another 
turning,  intending  to  meet  the  carriage 
at  the  end  of  the  street,  so  that  only  two 
footmen    followed   it,  and   one  of   these 


*  L'Etoile  says  that  an  astrologer  had  long  before 
prophesied  to  the  king  that  he  would  be  killed  in  May, 
1610,  and  even  foretold  the  day  and  the  hour. 

t  There  would  not  be  space  to  even  allude  to  half 
the  dreams  and  omens  wliich,  the  vtemoires  of  the 
time  inform  us,  attended  Henry's  death.  Here  is  one 
of  the  most  curious :  "  On  the  day  and  hour  of  his 
assassination  the  provost  marshal  of  Piviers,  who  was 
playing  at  courte  boule,  stopped  suddenly  in  the  middle 
of  the  game  and  said  to  those  with  whom  he  was  play- 
ing, 'The  king  has  just  been  slain.'  Upon  this  being 
reported  he  was  brought  prisoner  to  Paris :  tfi^  next 
d.iy  he  wis/onnd  strang-led  in  his  cellV  These  and 
other  incidents  would  seem  to  point  to  an  organized 
conspiracy. 
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fell  back  to  fasten  his  garter.  Ravaillac, 
who  had  followed  the  coach  from  the 
Louvre,  perceiving  it  had  stopped  and  no 
person  was  near  it,  advanced  to  the  side 
on  which  the  king  sat.  His  cloak  wrapped 
round  his  left  arm  concealed  the  knife  he 
held  in  his  hand,  and  creeping  between 
the  shops  and  the  carriage,  as  if  he  were 
trying  to  pass,  he  sprang  upon  one  of  the 
spokes  of  the  wheel,  and  plunged  the 
knife  into  the  king's  side  a  little  above  ! 
the  heart.  Henry  was  at  the  moment 
reading  a  letter  to  the  Due  d'Epernon,* 
who  sat  beside  him  ;  feeling  himself 
struck,  he  cried  out,  "  I  am  wounded  !  " 
At  the  same  instant  the  assassin  repeat- 
ed the  blow  with  such  quickness  that  not 
one  in  the  coach  had  time  to  oppose  it, 
and  then  with  a  sigh  the  king  fell  back 
dead.  The  murderer  made  no  attempt 
to  escape,  and  was  immediately  captured. 
Upon  being  put  to  the  question  he  main- 
tained that  he  had  no  accomplices  ;  that 
he  alone  had  conceived  and  executed  the 
design  upon  being  told  the  king  was  go- 
ing to  make  war  upon  the  pope.  Under 
the  most  exquisite  torture,  and  even  upon 
the  scaffold,  no  other  confession  could  be 
extorted  from  him.  Nineteen  times  pre- 
viously had  Henry's  life  been  attempted 
by  papal,  Spanish,  or  Jesuitical  tools. 
Whether  Ravaillac  was  an  agent  of  one 
of  these  three  moving  powers,  or  whether 
he  was  indeed  simply  a  solitary  fanatic, 
seems  likely  to  remain  an  historical  prob- 
lem. The  Jesuits  certainly  hovered 
about  his  dungeon  with  an  anxious  as- 
siduity very  suspicious.  For  a  very  mi- 
nute narrative  and  a  discussion  of  evi- 
dence, see  the  last  volume  of  Sully's 
''''MemoiresP 

When  the  report  of  this  tragical  accident 
had  been  spread  all  over  Paris,  and  it  was 
certainly  known  that  the  king,  who  at  first  was 
thought  only  to  be  wounded,  was  actually 
dead,  that  mixture  of  hope  and  fear  which  till 
then  had  kept  this  great  city  in  suspense,  at 
once  burst  forth  in  loud  cries  and  groans. 
Some  became  motionless  and  insensible 
through  grief  ;  others  ran  about  the  streets 
quite  frantic;  many  embraced  their  friends 
without  saying  anything  except  *'  Alas,  what  a 
misfortune!"  Some  shut  themselves  up  in 
their  houses;  others  threw  themselves  upon 
the  ground  :  one  might  see  women,  with  their 
hair  dishevelled,  crying  and  lamenting  ;  fa- 
thers said  to  their  children,  "  What  will  be- 
come of  you,  you   have   lost  your  father  !  " 

*  D'Epernon  was  suspected  of  bcinR  in  league  with 
the  assassin,  and  afterwards  underwent  a  strict  exam- 
ination before  the  parlemrnt  of  Paris,  hut,  no  proof 
being  found  against  liim,  he  was  acquitted.  It  is  well 
known,  however,  that  he  had  no  liking  for  the  king. 


Those  who  had  greater  apprehensions  for  the 
future,  and  who  remembered  the  horrible 
calamities  of  the  late  civil  wars,  deplored  the 
misfortunes  of  France,  and  said  that  the  fatal 
stroke  which  had  pierced  the  heart  of  the 
king  at  the  same  time  gave  a  deadly  wound  to 
every  Frenchman.  It  was  said  many  were  so 
strongly  affected  by  this  event  that  they  died 
upon  the  spot,  others  a  few  days  afterwards. 
In  short,  it  was  not  the  appearance^  of  a 
mourning  for  one  single  man,  but  as  if  the 
half  of  all  mankind  were  dead.  One  would 
have  thought  every  one  had  lost  all  his  family, 
possessions,  and  hopes  by  the  death  of  this 
great    king.     (Perefixe,   '' Histoire    de    Henri 

Sully  gives  us  an  equally  vivid  picture 
of  the  grief  and  consternation  which  this 
horrible  assassination  occasioned. 

What  a  contrast  these  pictures  of  sor- 
rowful affection  present  to  the  hatred 
with  which  the  Parisians  regarded  him 
not  twenty  years  before  !  Good  indeed 
must  have  been  the  prince  who  could 
thus  have  won  the  hearts  of  that  most 
fickle  people  to  so  warm  a  love.  His 
character  cannot  be  better  portrayed 
than  in  the  words  of  that  faithful  friend 
and  high-minded  minister.  Sully,  who,  if 
at  times  wanting  in  breadth  of  policy, 
was  that  rarest  phenomenon  of  his  age, 
an  honest  man,  and  who  by  his  wisdom 
and  integrity  so  ably  seconded  his  royal 
master  in  the  regeneration  of  France  :  — 

With  regard  to  the  qualities  of  his  mind 
and  heart,  I  shall  tell  the  reader  nothing  new 
by  saying  he  was  candid,  sincere,  grateful, 
compassionate,  generous,  wise,  penetrating. 
He  loved  all  his  subjects  as  a  father,  and  the 
whole  State  as  the  head  of  a  family  ;  and  this 
disposition  it  was  which  recalled  him  even 
from  the  midst  of  his  pleasures  to  the  call  of 
rendering  his  people  happy,  and  his  kingdom 
flourishing.  There  were  no  conditions,  em- 
ployment, or  professions  to  which  his  reflec- 
tions did  not  extend,  and  that  with  such  clear- 
ness and  penetration  that  the.  changes  he 
projected  could  not  be  overthrown  by  the 
death  of  their  author,  as  it  but  too  often  hap- 
pened in  this  monarchy ;  his  was  a  mind  in 
which  the  ideas  of  what  is  great,  uncommon, 
and  beautiful  seemed  to  rise  of  themselves. 
He  had  drained  fens  in  order  to  do  a  greater 
work  than  any  he  had  yet  undertaken,  which 
was  to  make  by  canals  a  communication  from 
river  to  riyer  and  from  sea  to  sea  ;  he  only 
wanted  time  to  complete  this  noble  project. 
...  I  shotild  destroy  all  I  have  now  said  of 
this  great  prince,  if,  after  having  praised  him 
for  an  infinite  number  of  qualities  well  worthy 
_  to  be  praised,  I  did  not  acknowledge  that  they 
•  were  balanced  by  faults,  and  those  indeed  very 

i  great.  I  have  not  concealed  or  indeed  pal- 
liated his  i)assi()n  for  women,  his  excess  in 
gaming,  his  gentleness  often  carrying  him  to 
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weakness,  nor  his  propensity  to  every  kind  of  a  whisper  with  the  last  word,  and  he 
pleasure,     I  have  neither  disguised  the  faults   closed  his  eyes. 

they  have  made  him  commit,  the  foolish  ex- 1  "  You  have  always  been  most  kind  and 
penses  they  led  him  into,  nor  the  time  they  I  generous,"  returned  his  hearer  softly  ; 
made  him  waste  ;   but   I   have  likewise  ob- ,  «  j^^^^  nothing  to  reproach  yourself 


served,  to  do  justice  on  both  sides,  that  his 
enemies  have  greatly  exaggerated  these  errors. 
If  he  was,  as  they  say,  a  slave  to  women,  yet 
they  never  regulated  his  choice  of  ministers,  I 
decided  the  destinies  of  his  servants,  or  in- 
fluenced the  deliberations  of  his  council.  As 
much  may  be  said  in  extenuation  of  all  his 
other  faults.  And  to  sum  up  all  in  a  word,  | 
what  he  has  done  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  | 


with  !  "  and  she  bent  down  to  kiss  his 
brow. 

"  I  have  !  I  have  !  "  Another  long 
pause,  during  which  he  seemed  to  sleep. 
Again  the  poor  dim  eyes  opened. 
"  Kate  !     Are  you  there,  Kate  ?  " 

"  Yes,  dear.     Here  always." 
You  will   think    I  have  been  unjust, 


good  and  the  bad  in  his  character  had  no  pro-    tj^^t  I  have  done  too  much  for 

portion  to  each  other ;  and  since  honour  and  j      ^  f^^^  moments  after  he   added,  "  I  am 

fame  had  always  power  enough  to  tear  him  ^^^  .^  .^  ^^^  j^^^ „ 

from  pleasure,  we  ought  to  acknowledge  them        ,,  ^'  ,       ^  „       , 


to  be  his  great  and  real  passions. 

Even  the  fanatic  excesses  of  the  Rev- 
olution showed  some  respect  to  his  mem- 
ory, and  he  remained 

Le  seul  roi  dont  le  peuple  ait  garde  la  me- 
moire. 


For   what?"  asked  his  wife,  gently. 
The  question  was  never  answered. 

For  nearly  an  hour  he  lay  silent.  The 
nurse  after  a  while  rose  and  advanced 
a  chair  so  that  the  lady  might  rest  with- 
out relinquishing  the  thin,  bony,  helpless 
hand  that  lay  in  hers;  then  the  door 
opened  to  admit  the  doctor,  who,  with 
a  whispered  word  or  two  to  the  nurse, 
and  a  silent  bow  to  the  mistress  of  the 
house,  took  his  station  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed.  Once  more  the  deep-set  eyes  opened 
wide  with  something  of  their  old  h'ght, 
and  the  dying  man  breathed  out  low,  but 
CHAPTER  I.  distinctly,  the  word    "Remember!"     A 

"You  have  been  good!  very  good  to  few  long-drawn  sighs,  and  the  watchers 
me!"  !  listened  in  vain  for  the   breath  that  had 

The    sounds    were    slowly,    brokenly   ceased  forever, 
uttered,  as  though    the  mechanism  that  |      The   doctor  bent  over    the    bed,  then 
produced  them  had  well-nigh  run  down    uttered,  slowly  and  gently,  the  words,  "  It 
forever.  j  is  all  over  !  " 

The  speaker  lay  helplessly  back  upon  {  Still  the  lady  did  not  stir  ;  still  she  held 
his  pillow,  his  grey  hair  disordered,  ashy- '  the  cold  hand  for  a  few  moments  longer, 
pale  with  the  shadow  of  the  great  king 'then  laid  it  softly  down,  and  stood,  her 
already  on  his  brow  —  a  somewhat  rug-  \  own  clasped  together,  the  picture  of  pro- 
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ged,  but    not    ignoble    face  —  the    lines 
about  the  mouth,  so  hard  in  life,  relaxed 

—  the  keen,  stern  eyes  dim  and  dreamy. 
The  bed  on  which  he  lay,  the  luxuri- 
ously-furnished  room,    the    many    appli- 
ances to  relieve  pain  and  assist  weakness 

—  all    bespoke   wealth.      At    some    dis- 
tance, in  a  large  easy-chair,  sat  a  stout 


found,  sad  abstraction. 

"  Call  Mrs.  Mills,"  whispered  the  doc- 
tor. 

The  nurse  nodded  and  left  the  room, 
returning  almost  immediately  with  a  tall, 
angular-looking,  elderly  woman,  whose 
air  and  attire  bespoke  the  housekeeper 
or  confidential  maid.     She,  too,  paused, 


elderly  woman,  evidently  the  professional  [  and  gazed  reverentially  on  the  prostrate 
nurse  ;  and  beside  the'  bed,  holding  the  :  form  that  had  been  her  master  ;  then, 
sufferer's  hand  tenderly  in  both  her  own,  I  passing  on  to  the  lady,  who  still  stood 
stood  a  lady,  tall,  slight,  wrapped  in  a  i  motionless,  said,  in  a  low  but  harsh  whis- 
dressing-gown  of  soft  grey,  her  eyes  '  per,  "  Come  away,  my  lamb  !  come  away  ! 
fixed  intently  on  him,  as  if  gathering  up  You  have  done  all  that  woman  could  for 
his  words,  and  unconscious  of  the  tears  him,  and  you  may  rest  now.  Come  with 
that  had  welled  over  and  slowly  coursed  •  me  !  " 

down  her  cheeks.  j      At  the  evidently  familiar  sound  of  the 

"  I  have  loved  you  very  much  !     I  wish    voice  the  lady   turned,  and  leaning   her 
I  had  been  less  stern,  less  exacting,"  he    head  against  Mills's  shoulder,  wept  bit- 
voent  on  with  difficulty;  "but  remember   terly  though  quietly,  trembling  all  over, 
always,  I  loved"  —  the  voice  dropped  to'      Mills  drew  her  arm  through  her  own, 
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and  with  a  slight  nod  to  the  doctor,  re- 
peating, "  Come  away  !  "  led  the  wearied 
mourner  out  of  the  room. 

After  a  few  directions  to  the  nurse,  the 
doctor  too  left  the  chamber  of  death,  and 
passed  out  into  a  large  square  landing, 
well  warmed  and  lighted,  upon  which  va- 
rious doors  opened.  He  descended  the 
stairs  and  went  into  the  dining-room. 

A  well-dressed  man,  probably  a  gen- 
tleman, was  slowly  pacing  to  and  fro,  and 
stood  suddenly  still  face  to  face  with  the 
doctor.  He  was  slightly  above  middle 
height,  with  sloping  shoulders.  Toler- 
ably regular  features,  glittering,  anxious 
eyes,  and  abundant,  well-trained  hair  and 
whiskers,  made  up  what  their  owner  con- 
sidered a  decidedly  good-looking  whole. 
"  Well,"  he  said,  with  a  sort  oi  effort  and 
a  nervous  twitching  of  the  lip  ;  "  Well .''  " 

"Our  poor  friend  is  at  rest,"  replied 
the  other ;  "  passed  away  very  tran- 
quilly—  nature  quite  exhausted."  He 
stepped  to  the  fireplace  as  he  spoke,  and 
rang  the  bell. 

"And  she  is?"  resumed  the  first 
speaker,  in  a  curious  broken  voice,  catch- 
ing his  words  abruptly.  He  stopped  an 
instant,  then    continued    more    quietly : 

"  Mrs.  Travers  ?  is  she "  He  paused 

again. 

"  Tolerably  calm  !  sensible  woman. 
Still  I  must  write  a  little  prescription  for 
her.     Nerves  are  not  made  of  iron.     She 

has  really  had  great  fatigue,  and Oh, 

Edwards  !  "  to  a  staid,  elderly  man-ser- 
vant who  answered  the  bell,  "I  want 
some  writing-materials;  and,  Edwards,  I 
think  I  must  ask  you  to  give  Mr.  Ford 
and  myself  a  glass  of  wine." 

"  Yes,  sir,  certainly,"  replied  Edwards. 
He  proceeded  to  set  forth  the  desired 
refreshment  with  alacrity,  and  then  went 
in  search  of  the  writing-materials. 

"  Not  for  me,"  said  Mr.  Ford,  rejecting 
the  glass  offered  him,  with  upturned 
hand  ;  "it  would  choke  me." 

"  Nonsense  !  "  said  the  doctor,  a 
cheery,  chirrupy  little  man  ;  "it  will  keep 
out  the  cold  and  the  fog.  I  am  glad  you 
are  here,  Mr.  Ford.  You  will  perhaps  be 
so  good  as  to  sefe  Mr.  Wall  this  evening, 
give  him  my  compliments,  and  say  1  will 
see  to  the  registry,  as  I  was  present  at 
our  poor  friend's  death.  You  and  he,  of 
course,  know  who  to  write  to  ;  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  widow  is  terribly 
alone.  Some  female  relative,  now,  to 
stay  with  her  ;  but  I  am  perhaps  going 
out  of  my  proper  spiiere  to  offer  any  sug- 
gestion. Ah,  thank  you,  thank  you,  that 
will  do  nicely"  —  this  to  the  servant  — 
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and  the  little  man  began  to  scrawl  hasti- 
ly over  the  paper  placed  before  him. 

"  You  are  right,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Ford, 
drawing  a  chair  to  the  table,  and  smooth- 
ing back  his  hair  slowly  and  reflectively. 
"  She,  I  mean  Mrs.  Travers,  stands  sin- 
gularly, sadly  alone.  I  may  say  that,  al- 
though but  a  humble  individual,  I  am  her 
oldest,  almost  her  only  friend." 

"  Dear  me  !  Indeed,  indeed,"  returned 
the  doctor,  absently,  as  he  read  over  his 
prescription  and  again  rang  the  bell. 
"  Here,  Edwards,  will  you  send  this 
round  to  the  surgery  at  once  —  a^  once, 
Edwards  .? " 

"Yes,  sir,"  and  the  man  retired. 

"You  were  saying.?"  observed  the 
doctor  interrogatively,  as  he  placed  him- 
self on  the  hearth-rug. 

"We  were  speaking  of  Mrs.  Travers," 
resumed  Ford.  "  She  has  been  kept  sin- 
gularly apart  from  her  former  friends  ; 
and  there  is  no  one  now,  save  myself, 
whe  knew  her  in  her  early  days.  I  knew 
hei  dear  mother  also,  and  all  the  circum- 
stances—  that    is Perhaps,    under 

the  circumstances,  she  might  like  to  see 
me  before  I  return  to  town  ?  " 

"What!  this  evening!  now?"  asked 
the  doctor  in  evident  surprise.  Well, 
you  know  best.     You  might  inquire." 

But  the  doctor's  tone  seemed  to  steady 
Mr.  Ford's  nerves,  and  recall  him  to  him- 
self. 

"  No,  no,"  he  returned  ;  "  not  now,  of 
course  ;  in  a  few  days,  no  doubt,  she  will 
send  for  me  ;  in  the  mean  time,  my  best 
efforts  will  be  directed  to  arrange  every- 
thing so  as  to  cause  as  little  trouble  to 
the  executors  as  possible." 

"  I  fancy  there  is  a  large  real  and  per- 
sonal estate,  eh  ?  " 

"  Tolerable  —  tolerable,  sir,''  returned 
Mr.  Ford,  rubbing  his  hands  over  each 
other,  with  an  air  of  superior  informa- 
tion. 

"Well,  you  will  lose  no  time  in  com- 
municating with  Mr.  Wall,"  said  the  doc- 
tor ;  "and,"  glancing  at  the  clock,  "you 
will  just  catch  the  7.30  train  if  you  start 
at  once.  Have  a  glass  of  wine  before 
you  go  ?     Do." 

"  Not  a  drop  ! "  returned  Mr.  Ford 
with  stern  resolution. 

A  few  more  words  and  he  sallied  forth, 
holding  down  his  umbrella  against  the 
driving  rain  of  a  December  evening,  to 
make  his  way  to  the  station,  which  was 
fortunately  close  at  hand. 

Three  days  after,  the  following  formed 
one  of  the  entries  in  that  column  which 
is   supposed   to   possess   so  deep  an  in- 
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terest  for  the  female  readers  of  the 
Times  :  — 

"On  the  I2th  instant,  at  Hampton 
Court,  ao;ed  sixty-three,  Richard  Travers, 
Esq.,  of  St.  Hilda's  Place,  E.  C,  and 
Hereford  Square,  Tyburnia." 

This  announcement  caused  some  gos- 
sip at  Lloyd's,  the  Jerusalem,  and  even 
among  Dick,  Tom,  and  Harry  at  the 
luncheon-bars  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
St.  Hilda's  Place. 

"  So  Travers  is  dead,"  was  observed 
among  the  underwriters.  "  What  will 
become  of  the  business  .?" 

"  Is  there  no  one  to  take  it  up  1 " 

"Capital  East-Indian  connection." 

"Not  a  bad  trade  with  the  Cape." 

"  Left  no  son  ?  " 

"No;  married  late  —  a  foolish  mar- 
riage.    Some  country  girl,  they  say." 

"Who  is  heir?" 

"  Has  none,  I  believe." 

"Ford,  his  manager,  is  a  shrewd, 
steady  fellow ;  he  might  keep  the  busi- 
ness together,"  etc.,  etc. 

While  over  the,  luncheon-bar  the  dash- 
ing young  clerks  at  Travers's  were  con- 
doled with  on  the  possible  "shutting  up  " 
of  the  "concern,"  and  questioned  as  to 
how  much  "the  governor"  was  probably 
worth.  "  Travers  &  Co.,"  though  a  some- 
what old-fashioned  house,  not  working 
any  of  your  globe-girdling  speculative 
gigantic  operations,  was  much  respected, 
and  looked  upon  as  being  safe  as  the 
Bank,  and  considerably  safer  than  a  joint- 
stock  bank. 

All  persons  belonging  to  "  Travers  & 
Co."  had  a  well-to-do,  not  to  say  gentle- 
manlike air,  and,  generally  speaking, 
were  prosperous. 

And  now  the  inevitable  vulgarities  of 
every-day  life  must  tread  close  after,  in 
the  very  footprints  of  the  mighty,  irre- 
sistible king. 

Whispers  of  inexorable  business  pene- 
trate the  quiet  chamber  where  the  lonely 
young  widow  sits  and  broods  over  the 
strange,  sad,  and  yet  not  utterly  unwel- 
come liberty  that  has  come  to  her.  She 
must  not  appear  until  clothed  in  the 
sable  garments  suited  to  her  state.  She 
has  neither  father,  mother,  brother,  rel- 
ative of  any  degree  at  hand  to  act  for 
her;  and  so,  when  a  card,  bearing  the 
inscription  "  Mr.  W.  Wall,"  is  brought 
to  her,  late  the  second  day  after  her 
husband's  death,  she  observes  to  her 
maid,  "  I  must  see  him.  Mills,  of  course," 
and,  rising  wearily,  moves  to  the  door. 

"  Mr.  Ford  is  below,  and  wants  to  know 
if  you  will  see  hvn  ?  " 


"Indeed  I  cannot.  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  him  for  all  his  kind  thought 
and  interest,  but  Mr.  Wall  will  do  all  I 
want  at  present.  Tell  Mr.  Ford  I  will 
see  him  in  a  few  days  ;  show  Mr.  Wall 
up  to  the  drawing-room." 

The  lawyer,  a  tall,  thin,  close-lipped 
man,  grey  and  angular  with  advancing 
years,  was  but  slightly  acquainted  with 
his  friend  an,d  client's  wife. 

He  had  long  known  and  respected  the 
deceased,  whose  marriage  had  sorely 
disappointed  and  chafed  him.  It  was 
with  a  sort  of  resentful  reluctance  he  pre- 
sented himself  to  the  designing  syren 
who  had  entrapped  and  bamboozled  poor 
Travers,  and  induced  him  to  leave  the 
whole  of  his  handsome  fortune  away 
from  his  own  relations  and  natural  heir. 

Yet  even  he  was  insensibly  mollified  by 
the  half-stately,  half-subdued  air  of  the 
objectionable  widow. 

"  Thank  you  for  coming  to  me  so  soon, 
Mr.  Wall,"  she  said,  holding  out  her 
hand  frankly  to  him.  "  I  wanted  to  see 
you  so  much,  and  yet  I  seemed  too  dull 
to  know  how  to  send." 

"While  I  rather  hesitated  lest  I  should 
be  intruding  too  soon,"  replied  the  law- 
yer. "  But  there  is  much  to  be  done  and 
thought  of  ;  and  not  knowing  any  friend 
or  relative  more  intimate  with  you  than 
myself "  He  paused  abruptly,  feel- 
ing he  was  on  delicate  ground. 

"  Exactly,"  said  Mrs.  Travers.'  The 
low,  clear  voice,  though  very  soft,  had  in 
it  a  certain  finish,  a  musical  completeness 
of  intonation  which  generally  secured 
attention,  and  Mr.  Wall  listened  intently 
as  she  tranquilly  piloted  him  out  of  his 
difficulty. 

"  I  ain  singularly  alone ;  so,  even  if 
you  do  not  like  me  very  much"  —  a 
sweet  smile,  sad,  not  unamused,  but 
perfectly  frank,  and  free  from  the  small- 
est tinge  of  deprecation  —  "  act  as  if  you 
did,  for  the  present." 

"  My  dear  madam " 

"There,  there  !  I  am  quite  sure  you 
will  be  a  considerate  and  conscientious 
adviser,  and  help  me  to  fulfil,  even  to  the 
smallest  minutiae,  the  wishes  of  —  of  him 
whom  we  have  lost."  She  hesitated,  and 
her  voice  trembled  as  she  alluded  to  her 
husband,  and  then  she  remained  silent 
till  she  could  recover  herself. 

"  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  assist  you 
to  the  utmost  of  my  power,"  said  Mr. 
Wall  more  cordially  than  he  had  yet 
spoken.  "  I  have  a  will  executed  by 
your  late  husband  about  four  years  ago  ; 
are    you  aware   that   he   has   made  any 
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other?  I  find  from  Mr.  Ford  there  is 
some  idea  abroad  that  he  has  ;  if  so,  it  is 
most  strange  that  we  knew  nothing  of  it. 
He  always  consulted  us  in  all  matters  — 
especially  myself." 

"  I  think  he  has  ;  I  think  he  has,"  re- 
turned Mrs.  Travers  thoughtfully.  She 
had  seated  herself  on  a  sofa,  and,  resting 
her  elbow  on  the  pillow,  leaned  her  cheek 
upon  her  hand. 

"You  think  he  has!"  repeated  the 
lawyer  much  surprised. 

"  I  can  only  so  understand  his  last 
words  to  me,"  continued  his  client.  "  He 
said  he  hoped  I  would  not   think  he  had 

done  too  much  for Then  he  stopped, 

and  never  uttered  the  name.  Now  I  im- 
mediately fancied  he  meant  his  cousin 
Hugh,  for  I  know  when  he  made  the  will 
to  which  you  allude,  he  was  terribly  irri- 
tated against  him,  and  therefore  far  from 
beingjust.  I  have  often  made  Mr.  Travers 
angry  by  urging  this  upon  him,  and  en- 
treating him  to  make  a  fairer  distribu- 
tion of  his  property.  But  I  always  im- 
agined he  resented  my  interference  too 
much  to  follow  my  suggestions,  though 
he  loved  me  well.  Where  shall  I  find 
such  a  friend  as  he  was  !  " 

She  covered  her  face  to  hide  the  tears 
that  would  come. 

"  Certainly  his  words  point  to  another 
will,"  resumed  Mr.  Wall  after  a  moment's 
respectful  silence.  "Yet  I  cannot  but 
consider  it  most  improbable.  However, 
it  is  our  duty  to  make  every  search." 

"What  reason  did  Mr.  Ford  give  for 
supposing  there  was  another  will } " 
asked  Mrs.  Travers. 

"  I  really  did  not  ask  him.  He  men- 
tioned it  only  just  now  as  we  were  wait- 
ing together  in  the  dining-room.  He 
seems  an  excellent  man,  full  of  zeal  for 
his  late  employer,  and  rightly  so  ;  a  bet- 
ter master,  a  more  honourable  gentleman 
never  existed." 

The  solemn  panegyric,  though  stiffly, 
was  not  unkindly  said.  Mrs.  Travers 
held  out  her  hand  silently  and  gratefully 
to  him  ;  he  bowed  over  it,  and  went  on  : 

"  Ford  is  a  keen  man  of  business,  and 
thoroughly  understands  the  management 
of  the  house.  When  you  feel  equal  to 
see  him,  you  will  find  him  useful  in  many 
ways." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  I  shall,"  replied  Mrs. 
Travers  carelessly.  "  But,  in  the  mean 
time,  will  you,  my  dear  sir,  see  and  ascer- 
tain from  him  what  has  been  said  or  re- 
ported about  the  will.  We  may  get  some 
clue  to  guide  our  search,  and  there  is  no 


use  in  looking  at  the  will  you  have  until 
we  feel  sure  there  is  no  other." 

After  receiving  Mrs.  Travers's  direc- 
tions respecting  the  funeral  and  some 
minor  matters,  the  lawyer  returned  to  the 
dining-room,  considerably  mollified  to- 
wards his  late  client's  widow,  though  it 
would  have  puzzled  him  to  give  a  reason 
for  the  subtle  change.  Probably  the  sim- 
ple, straightforward  sincerity  of  her  tone, 
the  evident  effort  to  suppress  rather  than 
display  a  grief  unmistakably  real,  these 
symptoms  so  widely  different  from  the 
"drowned  in  woe"  aspect  he  expected 
from  the  designing  minx  who  had  en- 
trapped his  friend,  blunted  his  suspicions 
in  spite  of  himself,  though  he  was  half 
ashamed  to  feel  them  slipping  from  him. 

The  dining-room  was  unoccupied  when 
the  lawyer  entered,  and  looking  round  he 
passed  into  a  smaller  room  which  opened 
upon  the  garden,  and  had  been  used  by 
the  late  master  of  the  house  as  a  morn- 
ing-room or  study.  Here  Mr.  Wall 
found  the  man  he  sought,  who,  standing 
with  his  back  to  the  dQor,  was  so  occu- 
pied in  examining  a  water-colour  sketch 
of  Mrs.  Travers,  which,  though  unfin- 
ished was  remarkably  like,  that  he  did 
not  hear  the  lawyer's  approach,  and  start- 
ed when  he  addressed  him. 

"  I  was  afraid  you  had  gone,  Mr.  Ford., 
I  want  particularly  to  speak  to  you." 

"lam  quite  at  your  service  —  and," 
with  a  slight,  almost  imperceptible  catch 
or  hesitation,  "  I  thought  it  possible  Mrs. 
Travers  might  wish  to  see  me.  I  have 
had  the  honour  of  being  on  such  confi- 
dential terms  with  our  late  excellent 
friend,  and  having  been  fortunate  in  do- 
ing Mrs.  Travers  herself  some  little  ser- 
vice   " 

"Just  so,"  interrupted  the  lawyer 
blandly.  "  She  has  just  now  begged  me 
to  express  her  consciousness  of  your 
zeal  and  merit,  and  a  —  hopes  to  tell 
you  the  same  herself  when  equal  to  re- 
ceive any  one." 

Mr.  Ford  bowed  in  silence  ;  so  that 
Mr.  Wall  did  not  notice  his  expression. 
He  also  passed  his  handkerchief  across 
his  brow,  as  if  warm  or  oppressed,  and 
then  rubbed  his  hands  over  each  othsr 
with  a  nervous  pressure  ;  meantime,  Mr. 
Wall  proceeded  : 

"  We  are  very  desirous  of.  ascertaining 
if  Mr.  Travers  has  made  any  disposition 
subsequent  to  the  will  executed  in  '54. 
May  1  ask  what  are  the  rumours  you 
have  heard  on  the  subject  ?  " 

"  Only  this,  that  yesterday,  one  of  our 
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clerks,  Poole,  who  used  to  come  to  and 
fro  with  papers  and  cheques  to  our  late 
worthy  principal  after  his  first  attack  last 
spring — Poole  said,  *  He  did  not  make 
that  will  much  too  soon,'  I  naturally 
asked  what  will  he  alluded  to,  and  he  told 
me  that  some  months  ago,  Mr.  Travers 
sent  for  him,  and  when  he  went  into  the 
private  room,  he  found  Gregory  with  Mr. 
Travers.  Gregory  was  our  cashier  ;  you 
may  remember  he  took  a  holiday  last 
summer,  the  first  for  twenty  years  — 
went  to  the  seaside  and  caught  fever, 
which  carried  him  off.  We  had  a  move 
in  consequence,  and  you  recommended 
young  Pierson  for " 

"  I  remember  it  well  !     Pray  go  on." 

"  Well,  Poole  and  Gregory  witnessed 
Mr.  Travers's  signature  to  what  Poole 
understood  to  be  his  will  —  of  the  pur- 
port he  was,  of  course,  ignorant." 

"  Ha  ! "  ejaculated  Mr.  Wall,  and 
stood  a  moment  or  two  in  deep  thought. 
'•  This  is  very  decisive  indeed.  Yet  it 
seems  almost  incredible  to  me  that  he 
should  have  kept  swch  a  matter  from  Mrs. 
Travers  and  myself !  However,  all  that 
now  remains  is  for  us  to  make  a  careful 
examination  of  all  papers,  etc.  Is  it  not 
strange  this  man  Poole  never  gave  any 
previous  hints  ?  " 

"I  think  not,"  returned  Ford.  "The 
young  men  in  Mr.  Travers's  employ  were 
considerably  afraid  of  him,  and  as  Poole 
seemed  to  think  there  was  no  secret  in 
the  occurrence,  he  was  the  less  likely  to 
talk  about  it." 

"  True,"  said  Mr.  Wall,  and  paused  as 
if  considering  the  subject ;  then  repeated 
the  word  "True.  I  will  see  Mrs.  Travers 
again.  It  is  only  four  o'clock.  Nothing 
can  Ue  done  until  we  know  who  is  to  ad- 
minister to  the  estate  ;  the  sooner  we 
commence  our  search  the  better.  I  will 
just  step  up  to  Mrs.  Travers,  and  return 
to  you  immediately."  So  saying,  the 
methodical  lawyer  left  Mr.  Ford  to  his 
reflections,  which  seemed  to  be  of  a 
chequered  hue.  First,  he  returned  to 
his  contemplation  of  Mrs.  Travers's  pic- 
ture ;  once  or  twice  he  pressed  his  hands 
together  with  a  sort  of  nervous  tension, 
holding  his  head  now  to  this  side  and 
now  to  that,  so  as  to  catch  the  different 
lights  thrown  by  the  lamp  which  Edwards 
had  brought. 

"Yes,  yes,"  he  whispered  to  himself 
with  a  smile  —  a  not  unkindly  smile,  yet 
with  an  undefinable  tinge  of  malignity  in 
it,  a  sort  of  anticipative  triumph.  "  It  is 
his  turn  to-day  —  mine  will  come." 

"  Mrs.    Travers    is    quite    willing    we 


should  commence  our  examination  at 
once  ;  but  doubts  that  such  a  document 
is  among  the  papers  here.  Are  you  aware 
that  Mr.  Travers  kept  any  at  his  office  ? 
Indeed,  I  suppose  he  was  scarcely  there 
since  the  period  this  man  Poole  men- 
tions." 

"Oh  yes,  he  was.  He  attended  to 
business  with  much  regularity  all  last 
spring  and  part  of   the  summer." 

"Well,  Mr.  Ford,  let  us  begin.  Here 
are  the  keys  of  this  escritoireP 

For  more  than  two  hours  did  the  two 
men  of  business  seek  carefully  and  sys- 
tematically amid  the  papers  and  docu- 
ments contained  in  a  tin  box  or  two,  in  an 
old  brass-bound  writing-desk,  in  all  imag- 
inable places  —  but  in  vain;  and,  after 
partaking  of  refreshment,  they  departed 
baffled  and  silent. 

While  Mrs.  Travers  sits  wrapped  in 
thought  over  the  fire  in  her  dressing- 
room,  unable  either  to  form  any  defined 
plan,  or  even  speculate  on  her  own  fu- 
ture, and  a  subdued  note  of  solemn  prep- 
aration vibrates  through  the  household, 
let  us  put  some  of  the  memories  which 
crowd  the  young  widow's  mind  into  a 
tangible  form,  and  supply  a  key  to  the 
position. 

CHAPTER  II. 

About  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  be- 
fore the  date  of  this  chapter,  a  certain 
kindly,  scholarly,  elderly  clergyman 
named  Lee  was  perpetual  curate  of  the 
pretty  parish  we  shall  call  Cullingford. 

Though  not  remote,  it  was  retired  and 
unknown  save  to  experienced  anglers,  for 
the  trout-fishing  in  its  neighbourhood 
was  excellent. 

The  Rev.  William  Lee  was  a  small 
celebrity  in  his  way.  He  had  for  many 
years  eked  out  a  very  insufficient  income 
by  preparing  young  gentlemen  for  the 
army,  navy,  and  the  universities. 

It  was  before  competitive  examinations 
had  been  invented  ;  still  some  prepara- 
tfon  was  necessary. 

Mr.  Lee's  young  gentlemen  did  not  do 
badly,  so  his  school  prospered  ;  and  the 
village,  with  the  fields  and  woodlands 
round  about,  were  the  more  cheerful  for 
the  sunny,  healthy  young  life  constantly 
overflowing  the  boundaries  of  the  parson- 
age. 

Mr.  Lee  had  been  early  left  a  widower 
with  one  son  —  his  idol  —  and  a  costly 
idol. 

This  special  worship,  and  a  general 
tendency  not  to  turn  away  from  those 
that  would  borrow  of  him,  prevented  the 
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good  curate's  earnings  from  remaining  in 
that  concrete  condition  favourable  to  ease 
of  circumstances.  Still  he  had  enough, 
and  thought  his  lot  a  fair  one,  until  his 
son,  "  his  only  son,"  was  cut  off  by  a  few 
hours  of  cholera  in  India,  leaving  a  little 
delicate  orphan  baby  girl,  first  to  plague 
and  then  to  delight  her  desolate  grand- 
father. 

The  nearest  dwelling  to  the  parsonage 
was  a  very  humble  cottage,  originally  not 
much  beyond  a  gamekeeper's  or  garden- 
er's lodge  in  size  and  style,  but  bearing 
the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  its  in- 
mates in  the  refined  prettiness  of  its  bit 
of  pleasure-ground,  in  the  dainty  drapery 
of  its  muslin  curtains,  and  in  the  carefully 
trained  roses  and  honeysuckle  which 
made  its  porch  in  summer-time  all  blos- 
som and  perfume.  Holmewood  Cottage 
had,  about  this  time,  been  tenanted  for 
nearly  two  years  by  a  lady  with  one  little 
girl — the  widow,  so  it  was  understood 
in  the  village,  of  young  Reginald  Lee's 
dearest  friend,  who  had  stood  by  his 
death-bed,  and  sent  the  sad  tidings  to  the 
bereaved  father.  At  any  rate,  the  curate 
was  for  long  the  widow's  only  friend, 
nearly  her  only  acquaintance.  She  was  a 
fair,  soft,  sad-looking  woman,  with  weak 
health  and  shattered  nerves  ;  her  one  tie 
to  life  a  bright-eyed,  brown-haired,  active, 
restless,  joyous  little  girl  of  five  or  six, 
with  a  sweet  smile  and  a  laugh  full  of 
glee,  that  soon  wound  herself  round  both 
the  curate  and  his  stern  housekeeper,  and 
was  the  spoiled  pet  of  even  the  most  cyn- 
ical girl-hater  among  the  curate's  young 
gentlemen. 

It  is  a  strong  temptation  to  pause  and 
hold  up  some  pictures  of  those  happy 
days  of  young  life  among  the  bowery 
lanes  and  shady  woodlands,  by  the  merry 
cricket-ground,  the  fresh  uplands,  and  es- 
pecially by  the  glorious  trout-streams  for 
which  the  neighbourhood  was  famous  ; 
to  describe  the  peace,  the  dreaminess, 
the  silent  thought-progress,  the  gradual 
unfolding  of  ambition  to  know,  to  see,  to 
leave  the  happy  valley  and  try  the  eddies 
and  currents  of  the  great,  dreadful, 
beautiful,  beckoning  world  beyond.  But 
it  must  be  resisted. 

None  save  Mr.  Lee  knew  how  scanty 
were  the  widow's  resources,  and  with 
benevolent  alacrity  he  did  his  very  best 
to  assist  the  education  of  her  daughter. 
But  the  time  came  when  she  must  be  sent 
to  school.  This  separation  seemed  to 
rend  the  mother's  life.  Then  came  a 
series  of  partings  —  for  the  widow  was 
sure  to  be  seriously  ill   when    Katie    had 
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been  away  a  few  months  —  and  the  child 
was  sent  for  in  haste.  Her  presence 
then  wrought  a  cure,  and  the  process  was 
repeated. 

Now  this  was  a  trial  to  Katie  ;  she  was 
ambitious,  and  passionately  fond  of  study, 
but  the  tender,  protecting  love  inspired  by 
her  gentle,  timid  mother  enabled  her  to 
bear  this  and  many  other  small  worries 
arising  from  the  same  cause  with  the 
quiet  submission  of  strength.  Mrs.  Ayl- 
mer  had  been,  and  still  was,  a  delicately 
pretty  women,  refined  to  weakness,  more 
by  nature  than  by  training,  for  she  was 
the  daughter  of  a  respectable  tradesman, 
who  had  left  her  and  her  brothers  fairly 
well  off.  Her  grace  and  beauty,  unfortu- 
nately for  herself,  attracted  the  admiration 
and  affection  of  a  handsome,  pleasant, 
well-born,  but  reckless  young  officer,  who 
seemed  to  her  the  embodiment  of  all  her 
fancy  had  ever  painted.  Difficulties  and 
opposition  only  served  to  add  fire  and  res- 
olution to  the  lover's  originally  slight  ad- 
miration, and  at  length  he  persuaded  her 
to  run  away  with  him.  The  marriage  be- 
ing equally  objectionable  to  the  relatives 
on  both  sides,  the  erring  couple  were 
solemnly  and  effectively  renounced  ;  the 
young  husband  exchanged  into  a  regiment 
under  orders  for  India,  and  he  and  his 
plebeian  bride  vanished  from  the  respect- 
able and  aristocratic  circles  to  which  they 
respectively  belonged. 

After  a  few  years  of  chequered  happi- 
ness, the  lieutenant,  having  squandered 
more  than  all  he  possessed,  fell  a  victim 
to  climate  and  too  much  "brandy  paw- 
nee," leaving  his  widow  alone  in  the 
world,  with  her  baby,  and  a  lieutenant's 
widow's  pension  to  exist  upon.  To  her, 
of  course,  he  was  a  hero,  towards  whom 
fate  and  fortune  were  adverse  ;  but  Katie, 
whose  mind  was  inquisitive  and  exceed- 
ingly common-sensible,  in  spite  of  its 
streaks  of  poetry  and  an  ardent  love  of 
the  beautiful,  used  sometimes,  even  when 
she  listened  to  her  motlier's  loving  rem- 
iniscences, stroking  her  hand  the  while 
tenderly,  to  reflect  that,  were  she  a  man, 
with  the  smallest  opening  wherein  to  in- 
sert the  point  of  the  wedge,  it  would  go 
hard  but  she  would  force  some  favour 
from  fortune. 

It  was  during  Katie's  absence  at  a 
school  in  Germany,  to  which  her  mother 
had  with  infinite  grief  permitted  her  to  go 
for  a  few  months,  that  Mrs,  Aylmer  re- 
ceived an  advantageous  proposition  from  a 
cousin,  the  only  member  of  licr  family  who 
recognised  her  existence.  Mr.  Hicks,  the 
aforesaid  cousin,  was  the  proprietor  of  a 
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far-famed  establishment  for  the  sale  of 
"  fishing-tackle  "  in  all  varieties,  including 
flies  for  all  seasons  and  quarters.  He 
was  largely  patronized  by  the  disciples  of 
the  rod  who  are  to  be  found  in  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  city  where  his  shop  was  situ- 
ated, and  was  a  prosperous,  kindly  soul, 
innocent  of  malice,  and  regardless  of  the 
letter  "h." 

This  fishing-tackle  cousin  wrote  to  ask 
Mrs.  Aylmer  if  she  would  be  disposed  to 
accommodate  a  "  most  desirable  party  " 
for  a  few  weeks  occasionally  ;  the  said 
"  party  "  being  an  elderly  "gentleman" 
who  had  been  recommended  to  try  change 
and  amusement  for  his  health.  The  only 
change  he  could  invent  was  fishing.  He 
had  been  used  to  go  down  to  the  North, 
but  not  feeling  equal  to  the  distance,  had 
called  at  Mr.  Hicks's  place,  and  asked  him 
to  recommend  some  quarters  within  an 
easy  distance  of  town.  Whereupon  Cousin 
Hicks  bethought  him  of  the  trout-fishing 
reputation  of  Cullingford,  and  of  throw- 
ing a  chance  in  the  widow's  way.  Mrs. 
Aylmer  took  counsel  with  the  curate,  and 
accepted  the  proposal. 

The  little  woman  was  ravenous  to  make 
and  save  money,  for  that  meant  helping 
Kate,  and  keeping  Kate  at  home.  The 
respectable  party  paid  well,  and  staid 
longer  than  he  at  first  intended. 

The  widow  made  him  very  comfortable, 
and  was  the  more  successful  because  the 
respectable  party  was  undoubtedly  a 
gentleman. 

He  was,  in  short,  Mr.  Travers,  head  of 
the  well-known  house  of  Travers  &  Co., 
St.  Hilda's  Place,  E.  C. 

Cullingford  agreed  with  him.  He  came 
there  frequently,  sometimes  not  in  the 
fishing  season.  He,  after  the  first  year, 
rented  his  two  rooms  permanently,  and 
his  managing  clerk  was  quite  well  known 

on  the  line  between  G and  Cullingr 

ford,  as  he  went  to  and  fro  with  his  black 
bag  at  such  times  ;  for,  with  all  its  rural, 
quiet,  remote  style  of  beauty,  Cullingford 
was  but  two  hours  from  London. 

This  was  the  addition  which  Kate  found 
on  her  return  from  Germany.  She  was 
inclined  to  resent  such  an  intrusion. 
Home  was  not  home,  with  a  stranger  in- 
stalled in  the  best  rooms,  and  demanding 
her  mother's  first  attention.  But  she 
soon  became  reconciled. 

Mr.  Travers  was  the  most  unobtrusive 
of  men,  though  not  without  a  certain  dig- 
nity in  his  carriage  and  manners  ;  and 
when  Kate  had  occasion  to  see  and  speak 
with  him,  her  mother  being  disabled  by  a 
nervous  headache,  she  was  considerably 


struck  by  the  sort  of  grave  chivalrous 
respect  with  which  he  treated  her. 

Gradually  it  grew  to  be  a  custom  with 
him  to  pause  a  while  on  his  way  out  and 
in,  and  hold  some  conversation  with  his 
landlady's  daughter  as  she  tied  up  the 
flowers  or  took  off  dead  leaves.  He  did 
not  say  much,  but  that  little  proved  him 
a  gentleman  of  some  cultivation,  and 
then  —  he  listened  remarkably  well. 

Sometimes  he  brought  Kate  some  new 
and  charming  books  from  town  —  not 
novels  ;  these  he  disapproved  as  much  as 
Kate  loved. 

He  never  appeared  to  care  for  Mr. 
Lee's  acquaintance,  and  indeed  the 
curate  was  too  much  occupied  in  his  pas- 
toral and  tutorial  avocations  to  spare  the 
time  for  its  prosecution. 

So  two  years  slipped  away  peacefully. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  Kate  paid  a  visit 
to  the  German  school  where  she  had 
spent  eight  or  nine  months,  and  where 
she  had  formed  a  close  friendship  with 
the  daughters  of  the  principal.  She  hoped 
to  have  made  an  arrangement  by  which 
her  young  friend  Fanny  Lee,  now  emer- 
ging from  childhood,  should  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  complete  plunge  into  a  for- 
eign language ;  but  all  her  plans  and 
projects  were  nipped  in  the  bud. 

Scarcely  a  month  after  Kate's  arrival 
at  Schlangenstein,  a  bad  type  of  low  fever 
broke  out  in  Cullingford,  where  sanitary 
science  was  at  that  time  unknown,  and 
one  of  the  first  sufferers  was  Mrs. 
Aylmer.  Kate  was  at  once  recalled,  and 
came  right  willingly,  though  not  very 
seriously  alarmed  — "the  dearest  moth- 
er" generally  got  ill  when  she  was  away, 
and  recovered  when  she  returned,  and  so 
it  would  be  now. 

It  was  not  so,  however  ;  the  fever  was 
conquered,  but  the  tender,  timid,  childlike 
mother  died  of  the  prostration  which  en- 
sued. And  then  Kate  knew  how  she 
loved  her,  and  what  desolation  meant. 

The  day  after  the  funeral,  as  Kate  sat 
in  all  the  unspeakable  dreariness  of  the 
time  when  one's  occupation's  o'er,  and 
the  possibility  of  a  new  one  has  not  sug- 
gested itself  —  when  the  reaction  after 
protracted  hope  and  fear  and  strained 
watching  has  set  in,  and  makes  life  col- 
ourless, aimless,  tasteless  —  she  was 
startled  by  the  announcement  that  Mr. 
Travers  was  at  the  door,  and  would  like 
much  to  see  her.  She  had  nearly  for- 
gotten his  existence  ;  nevertheless  she 
felt  comforted  by  the  idea  that  he 
thought  of  her,  so  he  came  in  — came  in 
more  hastily,  with  less  rigid  composure 
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than  she  had  ever  seen  before.  He  evi- 
dently felt  for  her.  She  put  her  cold 
hand  into  his  silently. 

"  My  dear  young  lady,"  said  Mr.  Trav- 
ers  —  and  his  voice,  which  had  always 
pleased  her,  sounded  unusually  soft  —  "I 
have  but  this  moment  heard  of  your 
bereavement.  I  came  down  as  usual, 
little  thinking  of  the  change  which  has 
occurred.  I  shall  not,  of  course,  intrude 
upon  you ;  but  if  you  can  see  me  to- 
morrow, I  should  like  to  know  your  plans, 
if  possible  to  assist  you." 

Very  little  passed  then.  Travers  car- 
ried away  with  him  a  keen  impression  of 
the  bravery  with  which  Kate  struggled 
for  composure,  and  suppressed  rather 
than  exaggerated  her  grief.  He  talked 
with  kindly,  sensible  interest  to  her  the 
next  day;  and  the  third,  in  a  friendly 
and  frank  manner,  suggested  a  solution 
of  all  doubts  and  difficulties  by  a  mar- 
riage with  himself. 

Kate  was  astounded  ;  but  she  was 
heartwhole  and  no  sentimentalist.  Mr. 
Travers  was  well-preserved,  well-bred, 
and  did  not  look  quite  thirty  years  older 
than  herself.  The  world  was  strange 
and  desolate  to  her;  gratitude  warmed 
her  feelings  towards  him,  and  she  con- 
sented. 

The  marriage  was  solemnized  with  un- 
becoming speed,  so  the  people  of  Cul- 
lingford  said  ;  but,  as  Mr.  Travers  urged, 
Kate  had  no  home  to  leave,  and  the 
sooner  she  was  in  one  of  her  own  the 
better.  To  this  her  only  friend  Mr.  Lee 
agreed.  Something  he  distantly  hinted, 
respecting  settlements,  was  met  with  a 
haughty  "  Rest  assured,  sir,  I  shall  not 
leave  my  wife  unprovided  for,'"  which 
silenced  the  good  man.  Two  days  after, 
Kate  Aylmer  was  transformed  into  Mrs. 
Travers,  and  carried  away  from  the  sweet, 
humble,  happy  home  of  her  girlhood  for- 
ever. Mr.  Travers  evidently  wished  to 
cut  off  all  connection  with  her  former 
life,  and  correspondence  with  Fanny  Lee, 
though  not  forbidden,  was  discouraged. 

Nearly  three  years  after  the  marriage, 
old  Mr.  Lee  died,  and  poor  Fanny  was 
left  unprovided  for. 

Kate's  lot  had  its  angles  ;  but,  rough 
or  smooth,  it  did  not  last  in  this  stage. 
At  the  close  of  her  third  year  of  mar- 
riage, Mr.  Travers  caught  a  severe  cold, 
an  attack  of  bronchitis  ensued,  from 
which  he  partially  recovered.  He  was 
ordered  out  of  town,  and  not  wishing  to 
be  far  from  his  business,  in  the  pursuit 
of  whicii  he  had  been  keener  than  ever 
of  late,  he   took   a   house   at    Hampton. 
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Feeling  better  at  first,  he  relaxed  some 
invalid  precautions,  caught  a  second 
and  severer  cold,  to  which  he  suc- 
cumbed ;  and  Kate  was  again  alone, 
though  scarce  so  desolate  as  when  her 
mother  died. 

The  will,  which  had  been  deposited  in 
Mr.  Wall's  hands  soon  after  the  receipt 
of  an  ill-judged  letter  from  the  man  who 
had  hoped  to  be  his  heir,  written  in  reply 
to  Mr.  Travers's  announcement  of  his 
marriage,  was  short,  simple,  and  to  most 
widows  would  have  been  satisfactory. 

After  a  legacy  of  five  hundred  pounds 
to  his  chief  clerk,  and  a  few  smaller  be- 
quests to  an  old  pensioner  or  two   and  a 
superannuated  servant,  the  testator's  be- 
loved   wife    was    constituted    residuary 
i  legatee  and  executrix  in  conjunction  with 
(an    old  City    friend;    no   directions    or 
I  wishes  as  to  the  wiading-up  or  continu- 
ance  of   his   business  was  expressed  — 
everything  was  unreservedly  left  to  the 
young,  childless  widow. 

It  was  this  will  that  Mrs.  Travers 
strongly  believed  had  been  superseded 
by  a  later  testament  or  codicil. 

CHAPTER     III. 

But  the  search  for  the  will  was  fruit- 
less ;  every  probable  and  improbable 
corner  was  ransacked  in  vain,  to  the 
grief  of  Mrs.  Travers,  and  the  ill-con- 
cealed annoyance  of  her  solicitor. 

Mr.  Wall  vras  convinced  that  his  late 
client  must  have  destroyed  his  second 
will,  as,  on  inquiry,  there  appeared  no 
doubt  that  he  had  made  one  ;  while  Mrs. 
Travers  was  equally  convinced  he  had 
not,  and  worked  herself  almost  into  a 
fever  by  fretting  and  conjecturing  on  the 
subject. 

The  last  melancholy  ceremonies  had 
been  performed.  The  windows  were 
once  more  opened  to  the  light,  and  the 
scarce  interrupted  current  of  every-day 
life  flowed  on  as  before,  its  crowd  of 
common  things  rapidly  closing  up  the 
gap,  so  that  even  the  truest,  deepest 
mourners  wonder  at  the  marvellous  and 
often  merciful  operation  of  inevitable 
routine  —  the  force  that  lies  in  the 
"strong  necessity  of  living." 

Kate  Travers  never  attempted  to  per- 
suade herself  or  others  that  she  was 
broken-hearted,  yet  she  thought  much 
and  sadly  of  her  dead  husband.  He  had 
loved  her  truly  ;  but  even  to  himself  his 
!  love  had  been  more  a  source  of  pain  than 
pleasure.  He  had  believed  that  a  calm 
and  fatherly  tenderness  would  have  tem- 
pered the  warmth   of  conjugal  affection, 
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and  have  fitted  him  peculiarly  to  be  the 
guide  and  guardian  of  the  bright  girl  who 
accepted  his  proposal  with  such  frank 
gratitude.  He  did  not  reckon  on  the 
spell  which  her  individuality,  and  an  un- 
defined consciousness  of  the  latent 
wealth  of  love  he  had  not  the  power  to 
draw  forth,  cast  over  him  to  torment  and 
to  fascinate.  Before  he  was  six  months 
a  husband  he  loved  her  with  an  exacting 
passion  which  was  at  once  the  misery 
and  delight  of  his  existence.  He  hated 
himself  for  the  difference  of  their  age  ; 
he  would  have  sacrificed  his  all  without 
hesitation  for  her  sake  ;  yet  he  resented 
the  slightest  liberty  of  action,  lest  it 
might  be  the  result  of  indifference  ;  and 
was  so  ravenous  for  proofs  of  her  affec- 
tion that,  when  they  came,  the  sweet 
incense  was  all  evaporated  in  the  self- 
torturing  tests  on  which  his  eagerness  to 
prove  its  purity  insisted.  While  she, 
discerning  things  more  from  sympathy 
than  deliberate  observation,  was  slow  to 
understand  him. 

At  first,  while  mourning  the  loss  of  a 
cherished  mother,  whose  helplessness 
had  only  endeared  her  the  more,  she 
clung  gratefully  and  tenderly  to  him,  and 
he  was  satisfied  ;  but  her  sunny  nature 
re-asserted  itself,  and  her  girlish  pleasure 
in  rich  and  becoming  dress,  the  new  en- 
joyment of  driving  in  her  own  carriage  — 
as  she  soon  ceased  to  call  it  —  and  her 
openly  expressed  delight  in  wearing  the 
handsome  ornaments  Mr.  Travers  be- 
stowed upon  her,  opened  up  a  hundred 
sources  of  offence.  Her  vivid  enjoyment 
of  books  and  music  and  painting  con- 
verted these  innocent  objects  of  interest 
into  hated  rivals,  and  Kate  never  could 
get  rid  of  the  impression  that  she  was  in 
a  golden  cage ;  that,  however  the  im- 
prisoning wires  might  be  jewelled  and 
adorned,  they  were  still  there.  Her 
good  temper,  grateful,  easy  nature,  and 
ready  tact,  always  prevented  any  open 
collision,  save  on  the  occasion  when  Mr. 
Travers  opened  a  letter  addressed  to  his 
wife,  in  which  her  old  friend,  Fanny  Lee, 
warmly  thanked  her  for  a  very  opportune 
present  of  money  when  she  had  been  left 
in  sore  poverty  by  her  grandfather's 
death,  nearly  a  year  before  our  story 
opens  ;  this  acknowledgment,  and  an 
evident  allusion  to  some  expressions  of 
regret  from  Mrs.  Travers  that  she  had 
lost  sight  of  so  valued  a  friend  as  old 
Mr.  Lee,  were  construed  by  the  jealous 
husband  into  evidence  of  his  wife's  pref- 
erence of  her  past  life,  and  a  tendency 
to  underhand   dealing.     In  vain  she  ex- 


plained that,  having  abundance  of  pocket- 
money,  she  thought  she  might  dispose  of 
some  of  it  without  troubling  him  on  the 
subject.  He  was  for  some  time  unap- 
peasable. A  severe  attack  of  illness  oc- 
curring soon  after,  Mrs.  Travers  was  glad 
to  let  the  subject  drop,  and  she  gradually 
but  very  slowly  regained  her  ascendency. 
At  first,  with  fearlessness  of  a  heart  secure 
in  its  own  honesty  and  singleness  of  pur- 
pose, Mrs.  Travers  tried  to  wean  her 
husband  from  his  morbid  greed  for  her 
society  —  for  her  every  look,  and  word, 
and  thought,  and  to  brighten  this  en- 
grossing jealousy  into  pleasant,  friendly, 
sympathetic  intercourse.  But,  finding 
herself  misunderstood  in  every  attempt 
at  a  better  and  healthier  tone,  she  lost 
heart,  and  gradually  subsided  into  an 
adored  captive.  She  was  young,  and  but 
partially  developed ;  as  yet  she  knew 
neither  her  own  strength  or  weakness. 
But  four  years  of  marriage,  and  constant 
companionship  with  a  man  of  cultivated 
though  somewhat  narrow  mind,  had 
greatly  matured  her  intellect,  and  the 
last  year  being  much  thrown  on  herself 
both  in  matters  of  action  and  judgment,  _, 
she  began  to  feel  that  she  might  stand  fl 
alone.  ^j 

Now,  even  under  her  sincere  sorrow, 
in  which  the  principal  ingredient  was 
regret  diat  the  departed,  with  all  the 
materials  of  happiness  about  him,  had 
gone  down  to  the  grave  under  the  same 
dull  shadow  in  which  he  had  lived  ;  even 
under  her  tender  grief  was  a  sweet 
consciousness  that,  however  gloomily 
shrouded,  liberty  had  come  to  her  at  last. 
Still  it  was  very  strange,  that  sensation 
of  being  quite  mistress  of  the  roomy, 
comfortable  house  in  which  she  was 
domiciled;  of  having  the  full  command 
of  the  stately  and  well-bred  man  out  of 
livery  who  presided  over  the  plate  and 
glass  ;  of  being  really  at  home  in  her 
house,  albeit  but  a  ready-furnished  one 
taken  by  the  year,  in  order  that  Mr. 
Travers  might  enjoy  pure  air  within  an 
easy  distance  of  his  office.  It  was  too 
strange  to  be  pleasant  yet.  And  then 
how  she  shrank  from  the  look  of  her  own 
face  in  her  widow's  cap  !  From  no  want 
of  respect  to  the  departed,  she  longed  to 
throw  it  off;  it  was  so  unnatural,  so  op- 
pressive ! 

She  sat  thinking  dreamily  of  these 
things  about  a  week  after  the  funeral,  on 
one  of  the  first  days  of  the  new  year. 
How  rapidly  and  vividly  the  panorama  of 
the  past  floated  through  her  mind,  and 
how  changed  was  everything  I 
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"  I  wish  I  had  a  nice,  kind,  gentleman- 
like uncle  or  cousin  !  —  a  man  is  so  use- 
ful. How  lonely  I  am  !  I  have  lost  my 
old  friends,  and  made  no  new  ones.  Well, 
I  shall  never  return  to  that  dreary  house 
in  Hereford  Square.  I  was  wretched 
there  !  I  will  let  it,  or  sell  it,  if  I  have 
the  power!  How  that  "if"  meets  me 
everywhere  !  I  wish  the  real  will  could 
be  found.  I  can  never  feel  settled  until 
it  is.  I  am  so  sure  it  was  made  after  our 
last  conversation  about  Hugh  Galbraith, 
when  Mr.  Travers  seemed  so  offended  at 
my  persisting  that  his  first  will  was  unjust ! 
It' was  so  like  him  to  act  upon  my  sug- 
gestion afterwards,  and  yet  conceal  the 
act  !  Ah  !  with  so  much  knowledge  and 
real  nobility  of  nature  in  many  ways, 
how  was  it  that  he  missed  the  true  wis- 
dom of  frankness  and  trustfulness  ?  I 
must  find  Fanny  Lee  ;  I  might  help  her, 
and  if  she  turns  out  anything  like  what  I 
remember,  she  could  live  with  me." 
Thinking  thus  dreamily,  Mrs.  Travers 
lay  back  in  a  luxurious  easy-chair  im- 
ported from  their  town  house,  near  a 
glowing,  blazing  fire.  The  drawing-room 
where  she  had  once  more  established 
herself  was  a  large  and  pleasant  apart- 
ment, well  filled  with  a  mixture  of  old- 
fashioned  and  modern  furniture.  The 
mirrors,  the  chintz  curtains,  the  larger 
tables,  and  the  cabinets,  were  almost  an- 
tique in  style  and  pattern.  Although 
mid-winter,  \.\\q.  jardinilres  were  not  neg- 
lected ;  heaths,  ferns,  and  chrysan- 
themums lent  colour  enough  to  be  agree- 
able. A  grand  piano  filled  up  the  far- 
ther end  of  the  room  ;  and  a  pretty,  fan- 
ciful, but  useful  writing-table  stood  near 
enough  to  the  fire  for  warmth  and  to  the 
window  for  light.  A  look  of  comfort  and 
good  taste  pervaded  the  whole. 

After  a  few  moments  more  of  reverie, 
a  brighter  and  more  decided  expression 
stole  over  Mrs.  Travers's  features.  She 
rang,  and,  rising,  walked  slowly  towards 
one  of  the  windows  ;  a  pretty  garden 
sloped  to  the  river,  now  denuded  of  sum- 
mer adornments,  and  while  she  gazed 
upon  without  seeing  it,  the  grave  "  man 
out  of  livery  "  opened  the  door. 

"You  rang,  if  you  please,  ma'am." 

"  Oh,  yes.  1  want  the  directory,  Ed- 
wards." 

When  it  was  brought,  Mrs.  Travers 
sat  down  to  her  writing-table,  and  looked 
earnestly  through  its  pages,  apparently  in 
vain.  But  she  was  interrupted.  Again 
the  door  opened.  Edwards  appeared, 
salver  in  hand,  and  presented  a  card  to 
his  mistress. 
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"  Mr.  Ford  .?  Show  him  up."  She  left 
the  writing-table,  and  stood  ready  to  re- 
ceive him. 

Mr.  Ford  was  a  man  made  up  of  nega- 
tives ;  he  was  neither  young  nor  old, 
plain  nor  handsome,  tall  nor  short,  gen- 
tlemanlike nor  caddish.  He  had  fine 
large  dark  eyes,  rather  restless  in  expres- 
sion, very  thick  black  whiskers  faintly 
powdered  with  grey,  a  large,  loose-look- 
ing mouth,  and  a  smile  not  unkindly  nor 
yet  quite  free  from  a  tinge  of  malignity. 
He  was  accurately  dressed  in  slight 
mourning. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Ford  ?  "  said 
Mrs.  Travers,  holding  out  her  hand  with 
a  smile  —  a  very  kind  but  pensive  smile. 
"  I  am  glad  to  see  you." 

Mr.  Ford  took  the  hand,  and  bowed 
over  it  in  silence. 

"  I  was  so  sorry  Edwards  did  not  let 
me  know  when  you  called  last  Tuesday," 
she  continued,  to  give  him  time,  seeing 
that  from  some  cause  he  was  agitated. 
"  I  should  certainly  have  seen  you." 

"You  are  very  kind,"  said  Mr.  Ford, 
at  length,  clearing  his  throat  nervously, 
and  looking  up  without  absolutely  meet- 
ing Mrs.  Travers's  eyes.  "  I  ventured  to 
hope  that  for  various  reasons  you  would 
have  received  meP 

"  Come  near  the  fire,"  was  Mrs.  Trav- 
ers's reply;  "though  so  bright,  it  is 
very  cold."  She  resumed  her  seat,  and 
Ford  placed  himself  near  her. 

"  I  almost  feared  to  see  you,  dreading 
to  find  sad  traces  of  your  long  watch," 
he  continued  ;  "  but  I  rejoice  to  find  you 
looking  better  than  I  expected." 

"  I  feel  very  strange,  and  sad,  and  puz- 
zled, but  not  ill.  Oh  !  Mr.  Ford,  I  have 
been  quite  longing  to  talk  to  you.  You 
were  so  much  in  poor  Mr.  Travers's  con- 
fidence ;  you  knew  us  all  so  well  before 
I  was  married,  that  you  can  tell  me  more 
than  any  one  else." 

Mr.  Ford  coloured  slightly,  and  dre\T 
his  chair  a  possible  inch  nearer  to  the 
widow. 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Travers,  need  I  say 
how  heartily  I  am  at  your  service  ?  I 
—  a—"  He  hesitated,  and  stopped 
abruptly. 

"Oh,  I  feel  quite  sure  of  your  loyalty 
to  me,"  she  returned  with  a  frank,  unhes- 
itating, but  slightly  indifferent  acceptance 
of  his  assurances  not  exactly  flittering. 
"  Now,  tell  me,  what  do  you  think  about 
this  will  ?  I  think  it  is  simply  mislaid. 
I  feel  sure  Mr.  Travers  made  one  in  ac- 
cordance with  my  wishes,  but  I  never  caa 
believe  he  destroyed  it." 
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"It  is  impossible  to  say.  The  most 
excellent  of  men  are  liable  to  strange 
whims,  sometimes  much  more  unpleas- 
ant whims  than  leavinor  all  their  property 
to  a  charming  lady  like  your  good  self." 

A  faint  tendency  to  frown  appeared  in 
Mrs.  Travers's  distinct  though  delicate 
eyebrows  ;  but  she  only  said,  "  Then  you 
think  he  did  destroy  the  will  Poole  wit- 
nessed ?  " 

"  I  cannot  come  to  any  decision  in  my 
own  mind  on  the  subject.  I  only  know 
that  every  possible  depository  for  such  a 
document  has  been  most  carefully  ex- 
amined, and  not  a  trace  of  it  is  to  be 
found.  Even  if  it  exists  I  do  not  now 
think  it  will  be  discovered,  and  indeed  I 
incline  to  believe  it  cannot  exist." 

"  It  is  most  unfortunate,"  said  Mrs. 
Travers,  leaning  her  elbow  on  the  arm  of 
her  chair,  and  resting  her  cheek  on  her 
hand,  while  her  deep  blue  eyes  grew 
larger  and  darker  with  earnest  thought 
as  she  gazed  at  the  fire  —  not  more 
earnestly  than  Ford  gazed  at  her,  now 
her  eyes  were  turned  away.  "  Most  un- 
fortunate," she  went  on  slowly,  as  if 
speaking  to  herself.  "  I  do  not  know 
what  to  do  or  how  to  act.  I  feel  certain 
Mr.  Travers  wished  to  provide  properly 
for  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith,  and  now,  when  I 
suggest  a  division  of  the  property  with 
him,  Mr.  Wall  says,  '  My  dear  madam, 
you  must  just  wait.'  When  I  suggest 
that  your  five  hundred  pounds  should  be 
paid  to  you,  '  I  must  just  wait;'  and 
when  I  say  I  should  like  to  go  away 
somewhere  to  shake  off  the  sort  of  op- 
pression that  hangs  upon  me,  I  am  met 
with  the  same  impressive,  '  I  would  not 
advise  you  to  stir  under  the  circum- 
stances ;  you  must  just  wait.' "  She 
pushed  back  her  chair  slightly,  as  if 
warmed  by  her  own  impatience. 

"And  very  sound  advice  too,"  said 
Ford,  with  a  smile  at  once  admiring  and 
superior.  "  There  really  is  nothing  for  it 
but  patience.  If  the  will  does  not  turn 
up  within  a  week  or  two  we  may  conclude 
it  has  been  destroyed,  and  act  upon  the 
original  one.  Fortunately,  there  is  noth- 
ing pressing  ;  things  can  go  on  for  a  while 
as  they  are.  Even  should  the  missing  doc- 
ument be  found,  we  may  well  believe  that 
the  bulk  of  the  property  and  all  authority 
will  be  with  you  —  at  least  I  suppose  you 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  this  ?  " 

The  last  words  were  uttered  with  a 
kind  of  insinuating  curiosity,  while  the 
speaker,  resting  his  arms  on  his  knees, 
bent  forward  to  look  very  keenly  at  his 
companion. 


"  No,  I  suppose  not,"  she  returned 
carelessly  ;  and  then  added,  with  much 
feeling,  "I  know  /te  would  have  been 
guided  in  all  things  by  a  partiality  be- 
yond what  I  deserved,  by  a  kindly  con- 
sideration that  never  deviated " 

"  What !  "  interrupted  Mr.  Ford,  rising 
abruptly,   and   walking  to    the  window  ; 
then,  turning  again,  he  repeated,  "never 
deviated  !     Do  I  not  well  remember  one« 
evening  in  Hereford  Square,  not  long  be« 
fore  you  came  to  this  very  house,  the  pain,« 
the  grief,  the  indignation  with  which    I 
overheard  words  addressed  to  you   as  I 
waited  in  the  front  drawing-room,  wordS|H 
which  should  never  have  been  addressed^ 
to    a    creature    so    gentle,   so   devoted, 
so " 

"  Hush  !  hush  !  Mr.  Ford,"  cried  Mrsjj 
Travers,  imperiously.  "  I  always  feareoH 
you  had  overheard  those  unhappy  re- 
marks, and,  not  knowing  what  led  up  to 
them,  would  exaggerate  their  meaning. 
It  was  an  affair  in  which  I  now  believe 
I  was  wrong.  So  good  a  husband  had  a 
right  to  my  fullest  confidence  in  every- 
thing." 

"  Even  in  so  slight  a  matter  as  a  small 
gift  to  a  young  girlfriend,  whose  feelings 
you  would  have  spared  the ^  "  M\ 

"You  know  more  than  I  thought,"  in«UI 
terrupted  Mrs.  Travers,  in  her  turn,  and  ; 
looking  full  and  more  sternly  at  him  than 
her  soft  eyes  seemed  capable  of  looking 
a  moment  before.  "  But  whatever  opinion 
you  may  have  formed,  I  beg  you  will  for- 
get the  whole  thing  ;  at  any  rate,  never 
name  it  to  m^." 

Mr.  Ford  coloured  and  bit  his  lip.  "  I 
see  I  have  offended.  You  must  excuse 
me  if  I  sometimes  lose  my  self-command. 
When  s  remember  old  times,  your  dear 
respected  mother,  who  always  extended 
so  kind  a  welcome  to  me  ;  the  sweet  cot- 
tage, which  seemed  to  me  at  one  time  an 

earthly  paradise • "    He  again  stopped 

and  turned  away,  passing  his  handker- 
chief over  his  face.  Mrs.  Travers  looked 
at  him  with  a  slightly  wondering  expres- 
sion, and  a  vague,  uncomfortable  desire 
that  he  would  take  his  departure  arose  in 
her  mind. 

"  They  were  very  happy,  those  old 
days,"  said  she,  soothingly,  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause ;  "  but  I  hope  there  are 
many  bright  and  prosperous  ones  before 
you  yet,  Mr.  Ford.  I  am  sure,  if  I  can 
in  any  way  assist  your  fortunes,  I  should 
not  only  please  myself,  but  best  fulfil  my 
husband's  good  intentions  ;  he  had,  I  am 
sure,  a  sincere  regard  for  you." 

Mr.  Ford  made  a  gesture  as  if  of  repu- 
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diating  all  worldly  advantages  which 
might  accrue  from  the  Travers  connec- 
tion. 

"  By  the  way,"  continued  the  young 
widow,  "talking  of  poor  dear  Cullingford 
and  old  times  reminds  me  I  was  looking 
for  Mr.  Reed's  address  ti^hen  you  came 
in.  Perhaps  you  remember  Tom  Reed  ; 
though  I  believe  he  had  left  Mr.  Lee's 
before  you  knew  us.  He  was  a  second 
or  third  cousin  of  the  dear  old  man,  and  I 
thought  he  might  know  where  Fanny  is. 

I  have  quite  lost  sight  of  her  since " 

Mrs.  Travers  stopped,  coloured,  and  add- 
ed quickly :  "  I  once  met  Mr.  Reed  at 
dinner — oh,  quite  two  years  ago  —  and 
he  told  me  then  where  he  was  to  be  found, 
but  I  quite  forget;  some  Inn  (he  was 
studying  for  the  bar  or  had  just  been 
called  to  the  bar).  Perhaps  you  could 
find  out,  or  shall  I  ask  Mr.  Wall  ?  " 

"  If  yo\j  will  permit  me,  I  shall  make  it 
a  point  to  ascertain." 

"  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Ford." 

An  awkward  pause. 

"  I  do  not  think,"  resumed  the  confi- 
dential clerk,  "  I  need  trespass  any  longer 
upon  you.  The  power  of  attorney  which 
I  have  will  enable  me  to  meet  all  present 
contingencies  in  the  way  of  correspond- 
ence. Beyond  this,  Messrs.  Wall  and 
Wreford  must  advise.  I  see  you  have 
rather  a  pretty  water-colour  sketch  of  the 
old  parsonage,  with  the  river.  Very 
neatly  executed  !  But  does  it  not  strike 
you,  now,"  putting  up  his  glass, "  that  the 
clouds  are  a  trifle  woolly  ?  And  the  per- 
spective between  those  elms  rather  runs 
up-hill." 

"  No,  indeed,  it  does  not,"  said  Mrs. 
Travers  with  a  sigh.  "  I  only  see  a  close 
resemblance  to  a  scei.^  I  love.  I  had 
no  idea  you  were  such  a  critic,  Mr. 
Ford." 

"  I  do  not  claim  so  high  a  title  "  (with 
the  proudest  humility) ;  "  but  I  used  to 
do  a  good  deal  in  that  line  once,  and  I 
flatter  myself  I  have  a  tolerably  correct 
eye." 

"Indeed!  I  did  not  think  you  were  an 
artist  in  addition  to  your  high  business 
qualifications." 

"Pray  do  not  look  on  me  as  a  mere 
machine,"  replied  Ford  with  his  peculiar 
smile.  "  But  I  must  not  keep  you  stand- 
ing.    I  wish  you  good-day." 

"  Good-morning  ;  and  pray  do  not  for- 
get Mr.  Reed's  address." 

As  the  door  closed  behind  him,  Mrs. 
Travers  stood  a  moment  or  two  in 
thought. 

"  There  is  a  change  somewhere  ;  is  it 


in  him,  or  in  myself !  He  seemed  a  shade 
presumptuous,  or  have  I  forgotten  the 
equality  that  once  existed  between  him, 
myself,  and  my  mother .?  I  think  not ; 
but  I  cannot  go  back  to  the  old  state  — 
and  though  I  will  be  kind  and  helpful,  he 
must  see  in  me  on/y  the  widow  of  his  late 
employer,  only  the  present  head  of  the 
house  of  Travers." 


From  All  The  Year  Round. 
THE    ROYAL    SCHOOL    OF     ART-NEEDLE- 
Vy^ORK. 

In  these  schools  an  art  is  taught  to 
poor  gentlewomen  that  would  almost 
make  its  visitors  wish  to  be  poor  gentle- 
women, so  that  they  might  be  taught  it, 
and  get  it  done.  There  are  beautiful 
colours,  there  are  beautiful  shades  of 
colours,  there  are  beautiful  fabrics,  beau- 
tiful designs,  beautiful  modes,  and  treat- 
ments, and  textures,  and  appliances  ;  the 
gentlewomen  approach  their  workroom 
through  an  entrance  railed  off  from  the 
beautiful  Horticultural  Gardens  at  South 
Kensington  ;  they  pass  by  beautiful  ferns, 
and  mosses,  and  grasses,  as  they  descend 
an  easy  flight  of  stairs  ;  and  if  perfec- 
tion, together  with  the  delight  of  it,  can 
come  from  example,  from  tone,  or  intan- 
gible atmosphere,  into  these  schools  per- 
fection ought  always  to  find  its  way.  As 
terms  of  the  highest  praise  are  the  only 
fit  terms  in  which  to  speak  of  the  deco- 
rative needlework  the  pupils  have  exhib- 
ited, it  may  be  at  once  set  down  that 
perfection  is  what  the  managers  have 
aimed  at ;  and  that,  in  providing  a  thor- 
oughly fresh  and  feminine  field  for  the 
paid  labours  of  gentlewomen,  these  man- 
agers have  answered  a  loudly  reiterated 
question,  and  have  resolved  that  a  most 
excellent  and  desirable  work  shall  reso- 
lutely be  carried  out. 

Now,  on  the  face  of  it,  at  the  outset, 
the  needlework  announced  to  be  taught 
in  these  new  schools  is  decorative.  That 
makes  it  costly  ;  that  makes  it  a  luxury  ; 
that  makes  it  available,  at  any  rate  on  a 
large  scale,  only  for  (he  rich.  All  this 
must  be  clearly  understood.  A  very 
much  more  complex  matter  is  it  to  under- 
stand what  decorative  needlework  of  this 
sort  is  ;  to  understand,  that  is,  how  crew- 
els and  floss  silks,  clcverlv  manipulated, 
can  become  high-art  upholstery  and  fur- 
niture ;  can  afford  an  infinity  of  various 
and  ever-varying  forms,  for  taste,  and 
talent,  and   ingenuity  ;    for   these    same 
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royal  schools,  in  short,  to  find  expression 
iri,  and  place,  and  motive,  or  raison  d'etre. 
The  best  way,  broadly,  to  <jet  an  idea  of 
this  is  to  remember,  also  broadly,  what  it 
is  to  decorate  a  house,  and  what  is  the 
ordinary  function  of  a  decorator.  A  cur- 
tain, for  example,  is  a  curtain  ;  so  can 
any  cloth,  or  hanging,  or  covering,  be 
bought  at  a  higher  or  lower  price,  as  cloth, 
or  hanging,  or  covering,  and  be  nailed  up, 
simple,  and  remain  so.  That  is  one 
plan  of  hiding  away  plain  walls,  and 
planks,  and  chair-seats  ;  of  saving  the 
rush  of  air  from  passages  and  doorways, 
from  minuter  cracks  and  crannies.  But 
let  this  material  be  subjected  to  the  skil- 
ful treatment  practised  in  these  schools, 
and  it  can  be  made  into  a  work  of  art, 
into  a  genuine  thing  of  beauty,  by  pa- 
tience, industry,  and  the  dexterous  pas- 
sage of  the  needle.  Its  value  is  en- 
hanced a  hundredfold,  too  ;  it  is  rendered 
an  heirloom  ;  certain  to  have  centuries  of 
life  to  it,  a  possession  insuring  care  and 
veneration.  A  large  folding-screen  shall 
be  cited  as  an  instance.  A  large  folding- 
screen,  let  it  be  pressed  upon  the  atten- 
tion ;  not  an  elegant  plaything  for  the 
hand  ;  not  a  hanging  fire-shade,  called, 
in  a  feudal  way,  a  "banner,"  but  a  real 
piece  of  furniture,  solid  enough  to  stand 
in  a  vast  reception-room,  and  part  off  into 
privacy  a  good-sized  corner  of  it.  Such  a 
screen,  being  of  simple  stretched  black 
satin,  has  so  delicious  a  group  of  leaves 
and  birds  worked  upon  each  panel,  that 
it  is  made  as  rare  as  the  apparel  Petru- 
chio  said  he  would  go  to  Venice  for,  to 
do  due  honour  to  his  Katharine's  wedding- 
day.  The  leaves  are  broad  and  bold ; 
life-size  ;  two  hands  long,  possibly,  and 
as  wide  as  the  palm  ;  the  birds  are  storks, 
opening  their  grey  wings,  standing  on 
their  slim  rose-pink  legs,  wiiilst  they 
nestle  against  the  plants,  and  preen  their 
feathers  with  their  slender  bills.  Beau- 
tiful effect  is  gained  by  these  plants  and 
birds  being  of  velvet  "appliqu^,"  sewn 
on  to  the  satin  by  some  edge  or  cord. 
Another  screen,  lent  by  the  Duchess  of 
Newcastle,  is  quite  as  chaste,  and  costly, 
and  artistic.  The  groundwork  of  the 
panels  of  this  appears  to  be  a  diaper  of 
gold.  It  is  really  amber-coloured  man- 
ufactured silk,  with  a  tiny  diamond  pat- 
tern woven  into  it  ;  and  on  this  fabric 
the  pupils  have  embroidered  (in  silk)  a 
delicate  trail  of  autumn  leaves,  bearing 
russet  berries,  and  being  relieved,  at  in- 
tervals, by  scarlet  and  orange  butterflies. 
A  third  screen,  with  a  background  only 
of  Bath-rubber,  or  a  kind  of  woolly  Rus- 
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sian  "  crash,"  would  take  a  great  many 
less  bank-notes  to  pay  for  it,  and  yet 
by  the  grace  of  its  embroidery  (each 
panel  has  a  trail  of  flame-coloured  nas- 
turtiums, worked  in  crewel)  it  could  find 
fit  place  in  the  apartments  of  a  queen. 
Hangings,  toofboth  for  curtains  and/(7r- 
ti^res,  are  excellent  examples  of  how 
richness  can  have  richness  added  to  it  by 
the  beautiful  workmanship  executed  in 
these  schools.  The  Duke  of  Westmins- 
ter lends  a  set  of  curtains,  to  which  the 
eye  is  at  once  attracted.  The  material  is 
drab,  or  fawn  silk  ;  and  it  is  enriched,  all 
over,  by  great  iris  flowers,  by  splendid 
roses  and  convolvuluses,  all  in  "proper" 
colours  and  in  silk,  and  kept  together  by 
a  tracery  of  stalk  or  stem,  and  a  cliarm- 
ing  variety  of  naturally-formed  leaves. 
Some  hangings  of  crimson  satin,  lent  by 
Countess  Cowper,  are  of  similar  design 
and  magnificence,  and  not  less  notice- 
able. Others  are  of  brown  velvet,  em- 
broidered in  coloured  wool  ;  of  cream- 
coloured  silk  (worked  for  Lady  Mus- 
grave),  also  in  wool ;  and  there  is  a  set, 
of  velvet,  the  property  of  Lord  Warn- 
cliffe,  remarkable  for  having  the  em- 
broidery confined  to  the  border,  which 
is,  however,  of  bold  conception,  a  foot 
wide,  perhaps,  and  consisting  of  massive 
sunflowers,  each  head  as  vigourous  and 
lifeful  as  if  it  were  rearing  itself  against 
a  sunny  wall.  But  perhaps  the  most  su- 
perb curtains  exhibited  are  a  pair  of 
costly  crimson  velvet,  worked  with  a 
deep  margin,  and  a  monogram  for  the 
centre-piece,  in  gold.  These  are  regal. 
They  are  no  "  unreverent  robes."  They 
remind  of  Gremio's  "  basins  and  ewers 
to  lave  her  dainty  hands  ;  "  of  his 

.  .  .  Hangings  all  of  Tyrian  tapestry ; 

His  arras,  counterpoints ; 
Costly  apparel,  tents,  and  canopies  ;  ^ 
Fine  linen  ;  Turkey  cushions  boss'd  with  pearl ; 
Valance  of  Venice  gold  in  needleworlc 

Certainly,  for  no  homely  house,  to  use 
Richard  P'lantagenet's  words,  are  these 
rich  hangings.  And  yet,  on  close  exami- 
nation, the  gold  that  edges  them,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  gold  in  her  Grace  of  New- 
castle's folding-screen,  is  not  gold  at  all, 
but  manufactured  silk.  This  is  laid  on  the 
velvet  (appliqu(5),  kept  within  the  artist's 
limits  by  a  sewn  cord;  another  example 
of  which  appliqud-vvork  is  given  in  some 
crimson  damask-satin  hangings  belong- 
ing to  the  Duchess  of  Bucdeuch.  These 
hat-e  a  border  of  "  patines  of  bright  gold," 
laid  on  white  satin,  relieved  by  massive 
sprays  of  leaves  and  flowers  in  crimson 
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velvet  ;  and  they  as  well  as  the  other  ex- 
amples enumerated,  give  excellent  testi- 
mony to  the  value  of  design,  and  contrast, 
and  appliance  ;  to  the  beauty,  too,  of  the 
feminine  art  this  Royal  School  of  Art- 
Needlework,  with  so  much  taste  and 
wise  benevolence,  is  established  to  teach 
and  to  revive. 

In  the  matter  of  superb  coverings  for 
tables,  also,  the  school  is  strong.  Lord 
Calthorpe  lends  one  of  dark  blue  velvet, 
embroidered  in  amber  and  blue,  and 
deeply  fringed.  There  are  some  of  vari- 
ous-coloured satins  ;  and  tliere  are  many 
specimens  of  borders,  already  worked,  to 
be  sewn  round  any  velvet  or  satin  to  be 
desired.  One  of  these,  lent  by  Lady 
Marion  Alford,  is  of  velvet  laid  on  to 
satin,  and  embroidered  in  floss  silk; 
others  are  of  fine  white  linen,  cut  to  a 
delicate  tracery,  like  Spanish  lace,  and 
bound  round  every  edge  with  gold  thread. 
Nothing  could  well  be  more  elegant  or 
expensive  than  these  —  a  background  of 
red  silk,  or  amber  silk,  showing  up  the 
pattern  most  effectively.  They  are  all, 
however,  of  immense  price  ;  suitable  only 
for  a  home  whose  mistress 

Sweeps  it  through  the  court  with  troops  of 
ladies, 


Bearing  a  duke's  revenues  on  her  back. 

The  very  train  of  her  worst  wearing  gown 
Better  worth  than  all  my  father's  lands. 

And  they  must  not  be  mentioned  without 
a  companion  statement  that  there  are 
other  materials  and  other  styles  of  work 
that  can  be  supplied  at  much  less  cost. 
There  are  white  serge,  or  camlet  ;  table- 
cloths (to  mention  a  few)  with  a  margin 
only,  of  embroidery,  worked  in  coloured 
wool ;  there  is  a  cloth  of  feuille-morte,  or 
sage,  edged  with  a  band  of  white  cloth, 
and  that  embroidered  with  bold  yellow 
flowers  ;  another  of  these  has  a  band  of 
darker  velvet,  lightened  by  a  wreath  of 
great  white  daisies  conventionally  treat- 
ed ;  and  there  are  cloths  of  serge, 
banded  with  other  serge,  of  deeper  or 
paler  tone;  there  are  white  "hucka- 
backs" bordered  with  crimson  twill, 
bearing  scarcely  any  embroidery  at  all. 
Indeed,  to  beautify  for  the  mere  sake  of 
beauty,  and  to  take  ordinary  materials  to 
work  this  magic  upon,  are  the  legitimate 
labours  of  decoration  ;  are,  most  espe- 
cially, the  legitimate  labours  of  the  thou- 
sands of  unemployed  and  cultivated  Eng- 
lish women,  anxious  to  decorate  their 
own  or  other  people's  homes  ;  and  these 


have  not  been  overlooked  by  the  patron- 
esses and  council  of  the   South  Kensing- 
ton   school.     One    way    in    which  this  is 
shown  is   on   a   small   piece   of  drugget 
lying  on  the  exhibition  floor.     It  is  just  a 
foot-stand  on  coming   out   of    the    bath, 
perhaps  ;  an  oblong  piece,  twelve  inches 
by   eighteen,   of    the   common    "duffel" 
grey  ;  its  cost,   a   few  pence.     A  gentle- 
woman's  hand  has   taken  this  uninviting 
material  (which   would   lie  about  an  un- 
thrifty  house   to   get   "dog's-eared"   or 
kicked  heedlessly  away),  a  gentlewoman's 
sense  of  beauty  has  been  applied  to  it, 
and  it  has  a  "button-hole"  edge  of  rich 
claret  worsted,  a  worked  band  an  inch  or 
two  within    this,   and   a   centre-piece   of 
thick  leaves  and  flowers.     Similar   treat- 
ment has  given  value  to  a  bath  blanket, 
which   is    prettily,   but    very    easily,  em- 
broidered  all  round    with   scarlet   wool ; 
and  has  "  repair'd   with   double   riches" 
some   common    drugget    used    to    keep 
draughts  from  open  doorways,  and  called, 
technically, /^^/-//^/-^j-.     The  worsted  used 
to  embellish  these  is  coarse  and   cheap; 
the  patterns  are  wide  apart  and  bold  ;  but 
there  is  the  material  improved,  by  many 
times,    in    price,    and   forming  an  object 
that  the  eye  is  glad  to  see.     Strips  of  em- 
broidered  linen,  to  be  sewn  round  wash- 
ing-dresses, are  shown  in  the  school,  too, 
a  hand  wide,  and  as  many  yards  long  as 
may  be  required.     The  embroidery  is  in 
colours  ;  it  can    be   seen  at  once  to  be  a 
work  of  art  by  hand,  not  machine-facture  ; 
and  from  having  a   ground    of   linen,  not 
cotton,   it   would   remain  a  work  of   art 
after  even  half  a  century  of  laundresses* 
wear  and  tear.    Cushion-covers  approach, 
again,  more  nearly  to  the  ordinary  "  fancy- 
work  "   English    women    are    apt    to   do. 
There  are  plenty  at   South    Kensington  ; 
yet,  such  as  there  are,  resemble  in  no  way 
the    "boarding-school"     work     that    is 
prevalent,  and  that  requires  no  particular 
art-sense  from  its  workers,  and  no  marked 
cultivation  of  brain.     The   covers  exhib- 
ited are,  some  of   them,  of   white    satin, 
with  a  delicious  gathering  of  blue  forget- 
me-nots  ;    others,    of    olive    satin,    with 
bouquets  in  "  proper  "  colours,  harmoni- 
ously treated,  though  not  confined  to  one 
sort  of   flower.     There  is  art  in  these  de- 
signs, too,  it  must  be  remembered.  They 
are  not  blotches   of    colour,    unnaturally 
"shaded,"    growing     out     of     nowhere, 
printed  and  stamped,  to  be  reproduced  by 
the    score.      They    proclaim    the    same 
tender  perceptions  in  the  designer  as  are 
known  to  be  in  the  mind  of  the  painter  of  a 
delicate  picture  ;  of  the  compotter  of  an  en- 
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nobling  and  graceful  melody.  And,  though 
the  designer  is  not  the  worker  (for  art- 
masters  of  well-proved  skill  give  their  aid 
to  the  essential  particular  of  design),  the 
gentlewomen  who  wield  the  needle  bear 
the  same  relation  to  the  designers  as  the 
engraver  does  to  the  painter,  the  player 
to  the  creative  musician  ;  and,  unless  the 
art-sense  of  an  interpreter  be  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  originator,  unless  the  fin- 
ger have  a  dainty  touch,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  best  creation  suffers,  and  has  a 
very  bare  result. 

Notice  of  these  royal  schools  would 
not  be  complete  without  a  word  about 
some  chair-covers  worked  for  the  em- 
press of  Russia.  They  are  of  satin,  a 
very  dark  green  ;  and  each  one  bears  a 
bouquet  of  floss-silk  flowers.  In  a  case  near 
to  these  is  a  design  for  a  folding-screen, 
for  the  Princess  of  Wales  ;  in  course  of 
execution,  it  may  be  presumed,  or  in  that 
completer  condition,  "sent  home,"  since 
only  the  artist's  drawing  is  shown,  with 
the  colours  he  recommends.  A  design, 
from  the  hand  of  Princess  Louise,  has  an 
interest  of  its  own.  It  is  a  large  white 
lily  and  lily  leaves,  arranged  for  repetition 
and  as  a  border,  some  nine  or  ten  inches 
wide,  for  hangings,  it  may  be,  and  table- 
coverings,  en  suite.  Princess  Helena 
goes  farther  still  in  practical  co-operation 
with  the  aims  of  the  school.  Her  Royal 
Highness,  being  the  president,  and  taking 
a  prominent  part  in  council  and  commit- 
tee, shows  a  piece  of  her  own  embroidery. 
It  is  a  geometric  pattern,  worked  on  black 
satin,  in  scarlet  and  amber  silk. 

O  that  thou  knew'st 
The  royal  occupation !     Thou  should'st  see 
A  workman  in  't ! 

comes  into  the  mind  naturally,  in  con- 
templating this.  And  her  Majesty  the 
queen,  it  must  be  added,  is  not  unrepre- 
sented. In  another  case  there  is  a  robe, 
or  jupe,  exhibited,  which  is  being  pre- 
pared for  her  Majesty's  own  wear.  The 
material  is  black  satin  ;  it  is  cut  "  r^j/," 
the  queen's  lady-subjects  will  be  inter- 
ested to  hear  (which  means  it  is  to  shave 
the  ground,  in  pretty  French  descriptive- 
ness,  not  to  sweep  it);  it  is  quilted  and 
wadded ;  with  a  running  pattern,  floriat- 
ed, covering  it  entirely,  and  making  it  of 
consistent  elegance  and  price.  "The 
king's  daughter  .  .  .  shall  be  brought 
unto  the  king  in  raiment  of  needle- 
work. .  .  .  Thy  raiment  was  of  silk  and 
broidered  work."  It  is  all  good  ;  it  is  all 
queenly,  and  what  is  more  to  the  pur- 
pose   womanly ;    and  it  reopens,   under 


most  favourable  conditions,  a  large  field 
in  which  women's  labour  can  never  have 
masculine  competition,  and  which  wo- 
man has  always  had  entirely  for  her  own. 
Much  to  be  congratulated,  also,  are  poor 
gentlewomen  at  having  royal  ladies  over 
them  who  know  their  wants,  and  their 
sensibilities,  and  cultivation  ;  who  have, 
too,  thus  allied  themselves  to  bring  a 
beautiful  art  into  new  prominence  and 
demand,  for  the  very  wise  and  benevo- 
lent reason  that  it  is  entirely  within  gen- 
tlewomen's compass  and  must,  for  its 
own  sake,  be  thoroughly  congenial  to 
them.  England  has,  whether  happily  or 
unhappily,  women  who  must  work  ;  Eng- 
land has  women  who  will  work ;  women 
who  have  culture,  and  courage,  and  the 
resolution  to  overcome  the  disagreeable-  '> 
ness  of  work,  the  physical  fatigue  of  it,  fl 
its  mental  annoyance  and  ignoble  strain  ;  ^ 
it  only  remained,  therefore,  to  find  the 
right  work  fitted  for  these  women,  to  give 
it  dignity,  to  create  a  taste  for  it,  to 
bring  it  to  the  market,  and  offer  it  at  a 
price.  And,  since  the  Royal  School  of 
Art-Needlework  has  stepped  in  precisely 
to  effect  all  this,  and  seems  to  have  dis- 
covered a  right  royal  road  (at  last)  in 
which  it  may  all  be  effected,  nothing  has 
to  be  said  beyond  a  good  hope  that  it 
will  have  strength  and  health,  and  a  long 
prosperity. 

In  these  columns,  the  idea  of  the 
women  of  the  present  day  reverting  to 
the  needlework  of  their  ancestresses  has 
been  advocated  before.  It  is  true  such 
advocacy  was  to  the  point  of  the  beautiful 
and  durable  industry  being  cultivated  as 
a  pleasure,  not  as  means  of  bread  ;  but 
the  fact  of  its  being  cultivated  as  a  means 
of  earning  money  does  not  touch  the 
beauty,  and  the  womanliness,  and  the 
desirability,  however ;  and,  in  fact,  gives 
every  argument  used  then  the  same  force 
now,  and  more.  An  immense  opening 
exists  in  art-needlework,  too,  leading 
the  women  of  the  present  day  leagues 
and  leagues  beyond  their  ancestresses. 
Everything  that  civilization  lacked  cen- 
turies ago,  civilization  glories  in  now; 
and  this  must  bring  as  new  an  aspect  to 
this  art  as  it  has  brought  to  other  arts 
elsewhere.  The  mere  action  of  mind 
upon  mind,  by  people  getting  quickly  to 
each  other  owing  to  convenience  of  loco- 
motion ;  by  people  seeing  what  other 
people  have  done  ;  the  bold  eye  learning 
from  the  quaint ;  the  pale  treatment  blos- 
soming from  admixture  with  the  rich  ; 
the  too  hard  hand  recognizing  the  beauty 
and  the  bounty  of  the  free  ;  the  mere  fact 
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of  people  being  brought  acquainted  with 
other  uses,  with  other  fabrics  and  mate- 
rials, with  other  forms,  must  have  an  im- 
mense effect,  in  the  end,  on  the  art- 
needlework  of  to-day,  as  compared  with 
the  art-needlework  of  centuries  bygone ; 
and  it  will  be  well  that  this  should  be  ac- 
tively borne  in  recollection  by  the  coun- 
cil of  the  royal  schools.  One  curious 
fact  about  this  inevitable  growth  and 
alteration  is,  that  the  precise  way  of  it 
cannot  be  foretold.  Like  other  growths, 
it  is  growth,  not  fabrication,  and  it  must 
be  left  to  the  development  of  time.  Let 
the  council,  being  sure  it  will  come,  be 
on  the  watch  for  it,  that  is  all ;  and  let 
them  go  on  all  the  more  hopefully  with 
their  labours,  knowing  that,  though  they 
plant  for  only  one  sort  of  fruit,  others 
will  come,  no  less  necessary  and  nour- 
ishing; and  that  these  fruits  will  be  their 
fruits,  and  should  not  be  looked  upon  as 
unexpected  or  alien. 

One  result  from  the  establishment  of 
schools  for  art-needlework  is  perhaps  so 
manifest,  it  may  as  well  at  once  be  pointed 
out.  If  the  art  be  good  for  gentlewomen, 
it  will  be  good  for  other  women,  not  born 
gentle,  but  perhaps  as  cultivated,  as  full 
of  patience  and  art-feeling,  as  necessi- 
tous. Needlework  is  classic.  Josiah 
brake  down  the  houses  nearby  the  house 
where  the  women  wove  hangings  ;  Solo- 
mon decked  a  bed  with  coverings  of  tap- 
estry, with  carved  work,  with  fine  linen 
of  Egypt ;  set  a  woman  far  above  rubies 
who  laid  her  hands  to  the  spindle,  who 
made  herself  and  her  household  cover- 
ings of  tapestry,  and  silk,  and  scarlet ; 
Moses  wished  for  hangings  of  fine  twined 
linen,  wrought  with  needlework  ;  Valeria 
found  Volumnia  and  Virgilia  "  manifest 
housekeepers,"  and  did  what  she  could 
to  make  them  "play  the  idle  housewife  " 
with  her  for  an  afternoon.  "  What,  are 
you  sewing  here  ?  Come,  lay  aside  your 
stitchery !  I  would  your  cambric  were 
as  sensible  as  your  finger,  that  you  might 
leave  pricking  it  for  pity  !  "  Anne 
Hathaway  must  have  used  her  needle 
resolutely  ;  with,  possibly,  somewhat  too 
persistent  and  too  flippant  will ;  how 
otherwise  could  Shakespeare  have  written 
so  humorously  : 

What  is  this  ?    A  sleeve  ?  .  .  . 
What !  up  and  down,  carv'd  like  an  apple  tart, 
With  snip,  and  nip,  and  cut,  and  slish,  and 
slash  ! 

And  with  all  this  evidence  of  the  adher- 
ence of  women  to  ornamentation  by  the 
needle,   let    the    council    of    the    Royal 
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School  of  Art-Needlework  congratulate 
themselves  heartily  if  they  are  the  means 
of  the  art  being  cultivated  much  more 
largely  than  it  could  be  within  their 
walls,  and  if  it  reaches  all  over  the  coun- 
try, and  is  practised  by  women  of  all 
grades.  Some  comic  satisfaction  may 
come  to  the  council,  too,  anent  a  new 
species  of  what  may  be  called  benefit 
of  clergy.  Nineteenth-century  young  la- 
dies have  been  in  the  habit  of  inundat- 
ing bachelor  and  favourite  curates  with 
braces  and  slippers,  worked  on  canvas, 
in  "lovely "  Berlin  wool.  If,  after  this 
loan  exhibition,  young  ladies  (without 
the  prospect  of  immediate  recompense 
for  it)  will  embroider  bath  foot-stands, 
bath  blankets,  borders  for  table-covers 
and  hangings,  and  panels  for  folding- 
screens,  they  may  be  quite  sure  their 
presents  will  be  very  much  more  useful 
and  acceptable  than  they  are  now,  and 
the  Royal  School  of  Art-Needlework 
maybe  thanked  for  having  brought  about 
a  very  practical,  albeit  it  may  be  an  ut- 
terly unintended,  revolution. 


From  The  London  Medical  Record. 
THE    INFLUENCE    OF    ARCTIC    COLD    ON 
MAN. 

Lieutenant  Payer,  the  Austrian  Arc- 
tic explorer,  has  been  laying  some  of  the 
results  of  his  explorations  before  the  Ge- 
ographical Society  of  Vienna.  Referring 
to  the  influence  of  extreme  cold  on  the 
human  organism,  he  related  that  on  March 
14,  1874,  he  and  his  companions  made  a 
sledge  journey  over  the  Samiklar  glacier, 
in  order  to  make  observations  of  Francis- 
Joseph  Land.  On  that  day  the  cold 
marked  forty  degrees  (Reaumur)  below 
zero.  Notwithstanding  this  intense  cold, 
M.  Payer  and  a  Tyrolese  went  out  before 
sunrise  to  make  observations  and  sketch. 
The  sunrise  was  magnificent ;  the  sun 
seemed  surrounded,  as  it  does  at  a  high 
degree  of  cold,  by  small  suns,  and  its 
light  appeared  more  dazzling  from  the 
contrast  with  the  extreme  cold.  The 
travellers  were  obliged  to  pour  rum  down 
their  throats  so  as  not  to  touch  the  edge 
of  the  metal  cups,  which  would  have  been 
as  dangerous  as  if  they  had  been  red-hot ; 
but  the  rum  had  lost  all  its  strength  and 
its  liquidity,  and  was  as  flat  and  thick  as 
oil.  It  was  impossible  to  smoke  either 
cigars,  or  tobacco  in  short  pipes,  for  very 
soon  nothing  but  a  piece  ot  ice  remained 
in  the  mouth.    The  metal  of   the   instru- 
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ments  was  just  like  red-hot  iron  to  the 
touch,  as  were  some  lockets,  which  some 
of  the  travellers  romantically,  but  im- 
prudently, continued  to  wear  next  the 
skin.  M.  Payer  says  that  so  great  an 
amount  of  cold  paralyzes  the  will,  and 
that,  under  its  influence,  men.  from  the 
unsteadiness  of  their  gait,  their  stammer- 
ing talk,  and  the  slowness  of  their  mental 
operations,  seem  as  if  they  were  intoxi- 
cated. Another  effect  of  cold  is  a  tor- 
menting thirst,  which  is  due  to  the  evapo- 
ration of  the  moisture  of  the  body.  It  is 
unwholesome  to  use  snow  to  quench  the 
thirst,  as  it  brings  an  inflammation  of  the 
throat,  palate,  and  tongue.  Besides, 
enough  can  never  be  taken  to  quench  the 
thirst ;  as  a  temperature  of  30°  to  40**  be- 
low zero  makes  it  taste  like  molten  metal. 
Snow-eaters  in  the  North  are  considered 
as  feeble  and  effeminate,  in  the  same  way 
as  an  opium-eater  in  the  East.  The 
groups  of  travellers  who  traversed  the 
snow-fields  were  surrounded  by  thick  va- 
pours formed  by  the  emanations  from 
their  bodies,  which  became  condensed 
notwithstanding  the  furs  in  which  the 
travellers  were  enveloped.  These  va- 
pours fell  to  the  ground  with  a  slight 
noise,  frozen  into  the  form  of  small  crys- 
tals, and  rendered  the  atmosphere  thick, 
impenetrable,  and  dark.    Notwithstand- 
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ing  the  humidity  of  the  air,  adisagreeabi 
sensation    of   dryness    was    felt.      Every 
sound  diffused  itself  to  a  very   long   dis- 
tance ;  an  ordinary  conversation  could  be 
heard  at  a  hundred  paces   off,  whilst  the 
report  of    guns    from   the   top   of    highi 
mountains   could  scarcely  be  heard.     Ml 
Payer  explains    this  phenomenon  by  the^ 
large  quantity  of  moisture  in   the   Arctic 
atmosphere.     Meat  could  be  chopped  and 
mercury  used  in  the  shape  of  balls.    Both 
smell  and  taste  become  greatly  enfeebled 
in  these  latitudes,  strength  gives  way  un- 
der the  paralyzing  influence  of   the  cold, 
the  eyes  involuntarily  close  and  becomi 
When  locomotion  stops,  the  sol^ 


frozen 
of  the 


foot   becomes   insensible.      It   is 


somewhat  curious  that  the  beard  does  not 
freeze,  but  this  is  explained  from  the  air 
expired  falling  immediately  transformed 
into  snow.  The  cold  causes  dark  beards 
to  become  lighter  ;  the  secretions  of  the 
eyes  and  nose  always  increase,  whilst 
the  formation  of  perspiration  altogether 
ceases.  The  only  possible  protection 
against  the  cold  is  to  be  very  warmly 
clothed,  and  to  endeavour  as  much  as 
possible  to  prevent  the  condensation  of 
the  atmosphere,  whilst  the  much-vaunted 
plan  of  anointing  and  blackening  the 
body  are  pronounced  to  have  no  real 
value. 
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